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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 
CHAPTER  IX.  {continued,) 

Whether  Mrs.  Wodehonse  would 
have  taken  her  to  her  arms  forthwith 
on  the  open  Green  in  the  wintry  afler- 
noon  light,  if  no  one  had  disturbed 
them,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  just  as  she 
was  putting  out  her  hands  to  the  girl, 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  third  per- 
son, who  had  been  coming  along  the 
road  unnoticed,  and  who  now  came 
forward,  with  his  bat  in  his  hand,  and 
with  the  usual  inquiry  about  her 
mother  to  which  Rose  was  accustomed. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  made  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  start  with  suppressed  an- 
eer  and  dismay  ;  and  Rose  looked  out 
from  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  crape 
veU,  which  showed  the  paleness  of  her 
YOung  face,  as  if  under  a  penthouse  or 
heavy-shaded  cavern.  But  she  was 
not  pale  at  that  moment;  a  light  of 
emotion  was  in  her  face.  The  tears 
were  hanging  on  her  eyelashes;  her 
soft  lip  was  quivering.  Mr.  Incledon 
thotignt  that  grief  and  downfall  had 
done  all  that  the  severest  critic  could 
have  desired  for  her  young  beauty. 
It  had  given  tenderness,  expression, 
feeling  to  the  blooming  rose  face,  such 
as  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  first 
radiance  of  youth. 

"  Would  Mrs.  Damerel  see  me;  do 
you  think'?  "  he  asked  ;  "  or  is  it  too 
«arly  to  intrude  upon  her  ?  It  is  about 
business  I  want  to  speak." 

"  I  will  ask,"  said  Rose.  "But  if  it 
is  about  business  she  will  be  sure  to 
see  you.  She  says  she  is  always  able 
for  that." 

"Then  I  will  say  good-by,"  said 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  unreasonably  excited 
and  angry,  she  could  scarcely  tell  why. 
She  made  a  step  forward,  and  then 
came  back  a^ain  with  a  little  compunc- 
tion, to .  add,  in  an  undertone :  "  I 
am  glad  we  have  had  this  little  expla- 
nation. I  will  tell  him  when  I  write, 
and  it  will  please  him,  too." 

"You  have  not  been  quarrelling 
with  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  that  you  should 
have  little  explanations  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Incledon,  as  he  walked  along  to  the 
White  House  by  Rose's  side. 

"  Oh,  no  1  it  was  nothing ;  "  but  he 
saw  the  old  rose  (lush  sweep  over  the 
cheeks  which  had  half  relapsed  into 
paleness.  What  was  it  ?  and  who  did 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  mean  to  write  to? 
•and  what  was  she  glad  about  ?    These 


foolish  questions  got  into  the  man's 
head,  though  they  were  too  frivolous 
to  be  thought  of.  She  took  him  into 
the  drawing-room  at  the  White  House, 
which  was  almost  dark  by  this  time, 
it  was  so  low ;  and  where  the  cheerv 
glimmer  of  the  fire  made  the  room  look 
much  more  cheerful  than  it  ever  was 
in  the  short  daylight,  through  the 
many  branches  that  surrounded  the 
house.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  sitting  alone 
there  over  the  fire  ;  and  Rose  lefl  him 
with  her  mother,  and  went  away,  bid- 
ding Agatha  watch  over  the  children 
that  no  one  might  disturb  mamma. 
"  She  is  talking  to  Mr.  Incledon  about 
business,"  said  Rose,  passing  on  to 
her  own  room ;  and  Agatha,  who  was 
sharp  of  wit,  could  not  help  wondering 
what  pleasant  thing  had  happened  to 
her  sister  to  make  her  voice  so  soil  and 
thrilling.  "  I  almost  expected  to  hear 
her  sing,"  Agatha  said  afterwards ; 
though  indeed  a  voice  breaking  forth 
in  a  song,  as  all  their  voices  used  to 
do,  six  months  ago,  would  have  seemed 
something  impious  at  this  moment,  in 
the  shadow  tnat  lay  over  the  house. 

Mr.  Incledon  was  nearlv  an  hour 
"  talking  business  "  with  Mrs.  Dame- 
rel, during  which  time  they  sat  in  the 
firelight  and  had  no  candles,  being 
too  much  interested  in  their  conversa- 
tion to  note  how  time  passed.  Mrs. 
Damerel  said  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness when  the  children  came  in  to  tea 
—  the  homely  and  inexpensive  meal 
which  had  replaced*  dinner  in  the 
White  House.  Her  eyes  showed  signs 
of  tears,  and  she  was  very  quiet,  and 
let  the  younger  ones  do  and  say  al- 
most what  they  pleased.  But  if  the 
mother  was  quiescent.  Rose,  too,  had 
changed  in  a  different  way.'  Instead 
of  sitting  passive,  as  she  usually  did, 
it  was  she  who  directed  Agatha  and 
Fatty  about  their  lessons,  and  helped 
Dick,  and  sent  the  little  ones  off  at 
their  proper  hour  to  bed.  There  was 
a  little  glimmer  of  light  in  her  eyes, 
a  little  dawn  of  color  in  her  cheek. 
The  reason  was  nothing  that  could 
have  been  put  into  words  —  a  some- 
thing perfectly  baseless,  visionary,  and 
unreasonable.  It  was  not  the  hope  of 
being  reconciled  to  Edward  Wode- 
house, for  she  had  never  quarrelled 
with  him  ;  nor  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again,  for  he  was  gone  for  years.  It 
was  merely  that  she  had  recovered 
her  future,  her  imagination,  her  land 
of  promise.  The  visionary  barrier 
which  had  shut  her  out  from  that  coun- 


try of  dreams  had  been  removed  —  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  how ;  for  good 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  certainly  was  not  the 
door-keeper  of  Rose's  imagination,  nor 
had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  and  open 
at  her  pleasure.  But  what  does  how 
and  whv  matter  in  that  visionary  re- 
gion ?  It  was  so,  which  is  all  that  need 
oe  said.  She  was  not  less  sorrowful, 
but  she  had  recovered  herself.  She 
was  not  less  lonely,  nor  did  she  feel 
less  the  change  in  her  position ;  but 
she  was  once  more  Rose,  an  individual 
creature,  feeling  the  blood  run  in  her 
veins,  and  the  fight  lighten  upon  her, 
and  the  world  spread  open  before  her. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 
And  in  my  soal  am  free  — 

I  suppose  this  was  how  she  felt.  She 
had  ^t  back  that  consciousness  which 
is  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes  sad, 
but  without  which  we  cannot  live-— 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  no 
shadow  in  the  world,  but  herself ;  no 
reflection  of  another's  will  and  feel- 
ing, but  possessor  of  her  own. 

When  her  mother  and  she  were  lefl 
alone.  Rose  got  up  from  where  she 
was  sitting  and  drew  a  low  chair, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  children, 
to  her  mother's  knee.  Mrs.  Damerel, 
too,  had  watched  Agatha's  lingering 
exit  with  some  signs  of  impatience,  as 
if  she,  too,  had  something  to  say ;  but 
Rose  had  not  noticed  this,  any  more 
than  her  mother  had  noticed  the  new 
impulse  which  was  visible  in  her  child. 
The  girl  was  so  full  of  it  that  she  be- 
gan to  speak  instantly,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  question. 

'*  Mamma,''  she  said,  softly,  "  I  have 
not  been  a  good  daughter  to  you ;  I 
have  lefl  you  to  take  all  the  trouble, 
and  I  have  not  tried  to  be  of  use.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it 
out,  and  that  I  will  try  with  all  my 
heart  to  be  different  from  to-day." 

"  Rose,  my  dear  child  1 " — Mrs.  Da- 
merel was  surprised  and  troubled. 
The  tears,  which  rose  so  easily  now, 
came  with  a  sudden  rush  to  her  eyes. 
She  put  her  arms  around  the  girl,  and 
drew  her  close,  and  kissed  her.  **I 
have  never  found  fault  with  you,  my 
darling,"  she  said. 

"No,  mamma;  and  that  makes  me 
feel  it  more.  But  it  shall  be  different ; 
I  am  sorrv,  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell 
you ;  but  it  shall  he  different  from  to- 
day." 

"  But,  Rose,  what  has  put  this  into 
your  head  to-day  ?  " 

A  wavering  blush  came  and  went 
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upon  Bose's  face.  She  had  it  ahnost 
in  her  heart  to  tell  her  mother;  but 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  and 
what  could  she  say  ? 

"I  —  can't  tell,  mamma.  It  is  mild 
and  like  spring.  I  think  it  was  be- 
ing out,  and  hearing  people  speak  — 
kindly  "  — 

Here  Bose  paused,  and,  in  her  turn, 
let    fall   a  few   soft  tears.    She  had 

fonc  out  very  little,  scarcely  stirring 
€}'oud  the  garden,  since  her  father's 
death,  and  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it 
was  the  mere  impulse  of  reviving  life; 
unless  indeed —  ^ 

''My  dear,  did  Mr.  Incledon  say 
anything  to  you  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
vague  hope. 

**  Mr.  incledon  ?  Oh,  no !  except  to 
ask  me  if  you  would  see  him  —  on 
business.  What  was  his  business?'' 
said  innocent  Bose,  looking  up  into 
her  mother's  face. 

*'  Buse,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  '*  1 
was  just  about  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
very  important  matter  when  you  began. 
My  dear,  I  must  tell  you  at  once  what 
Mr.  Incledon's  business  was.  It  was 
about  you." 

'  *  About  me  ?  "  All  the  color  went 
out  r.f  Bose's  face  in  a  moment;  she 
recollected  the  visit  to  Whitton,  and 
the  fiudden  light  that  had  flashed  upon 
her  as  he  and  she  looked  at  the  pict- 
ure together.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  months  ago,  and  indeed  had 
never  again  thought  of  Mr.  Incledon. 
But  now  in  a  moment  her  nerves  be- 
gan to  thrill  and  her  heart  to  beat; 
yet  she  herself,  in  whom  the  nerves 
vibrated  and  the  heart  throbbed,  to 
turn  to  stone. 

"  Rose,  you  are  not  nervous  or  silly 
like  many  girls,  and  you  know  now 
what  life  is  —  not  all  a  happy  dream, 
as  it  sometimes  seems  at  the  begin- 
ning. My  dear,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
brighter  future  than  you  ever  could 
have  hoped  for,  if  you  will  have  it. 
Mr.  Incledon  has  asked  my  leave  to 
ask  you  to  be  his  wife.    Kose  "  — 

'*Mel  his  wife!"  Bose  clutclied 
at  her  mother's  hand  and  repeated 
these  words  with  a  pant  of  fright; 
though  it  seemed  to  her  the  moment 
they  were  said  as  if  she  had  all  her 
life  known  they  were  coming,  and  had 
heard  them  a  hundred  times  before. 

"That  is  what  he  wants,  Bose. 
Don't  tremble  so,  nor  look  at  me  so 
wildly.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
happen  to  so  young  a  girl  as  you.  He 
is  very  good  and  very  kind,  and  he 
would  be,  oh !  of  so  much  help  to  all 
your  family;  and  he  could  give  you 
everything  that  heart  can  desire,  and 
restore  you  to  far  more  than  you  have 
lost ;  and  he  is  very  fond  of  you,  and 
would  make  you  an  excellent  husband. 
I  promised  to  speak  to  you,  dear. 
You  must  think  it  over.  He  does  not 
wish  you  to  give  him  an  answer  at 
once." 

'*  Mamma,"  said  Bose,  hoarsely, 
with  a  sudden  trembling  which  seemed 
to  reach  into  her  very  heart,  **i8  it 
not  better  to  give  an  answer  at  once  ? 
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Mamma,  I  am  not  fond    of    him.    I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  say  so  now." 

*'You  are  not  fond  of  him?  Is 
that  all  the  consideration  you  give 
such  a  question  ?  You  do  not  intend 
(Jiat  for  an  answer,  Bose  ?  " 

**0h,  mamma,  is  it  not  enough? 
What  more  answer  could  I  give?  I 
am  not  fond  of  him  at  all.  I  could 
not  pretend  to  be.  When  it  is  an  an- 
swer like  that,  Eurely  it  is  best  to  give 
it  now." 

"  And  so,"  said  her  mother,  **  you 
throw  aside  one  of  the  best  offers  that 
ever  a  girl  received,  with  less  thought 
on  the  subject  than  you  would  give  to 
a  cat  or  a  dog  I  You  decide  your 
whole  future  without  one  thought. 
Bose,  is  this  the  helnfulness  you  have 
just  promised  me?  Is  this  the 
thoughtfulnesB  for  vourself  and  all  of 
us  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  ?  '* 

Bose  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes 
suddenly  hollowed  out  by  fear  and 
anxiety  and  trouble,  ana  watched 
every  movement  of  her  lips  and  hands 
with  a  growing  alarm  which  she  could 
not  control. 

'*  You  do  not  speak  ?  Bose,  Bose, 
rou  must  see  how  wrong  you  would 
e  to  act  so  hastily.  If  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  or  sending  away  a  ser- 
vant, nay,  even  a  dog,  vou  would  give 
more  thought  to  it ;  and  this  is  a  man 
who  loves,  who  would  make  you  happy. 
Oh,  do  not  shake  your  head  1  How 
can  a  child  of  your  age  know?  A 
man  who,  I  am  sure,  would  make  you 
happy;  a  man  who  could  give  you 
everything  and  more  than  everything, 
Bose.  I  cannot  let  you  decide  without 
thought." 

*'Does  one  need  to  think?"  said 
Bose,  slowly,  afler  a  pause.  ''I  do 
not  care  for  him,  I  cannot  care  for 
him.  You  would  not  have  me  tell  a 
lie  ?  " 

**  I  would  have  you  denv  yourself," 
cried  her  mother ;  "  I  would  have  you 
think  of  some  higher  rule  than  vour 
own  pleasure.  Is  that  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  to  please  yourself  ?  Oh, 
I  could  tell  you  stories  of  that !  Whv 
are  we  in  this  poor  little  house  with 
nothing  ?  why  is  my  poor  Bertie  de- 
pendent upon  my  brother,  and  you 
girls  forced  to  work  like  maid-servants, 
and  our  life  all  changed  ?  Through 
self-indulgence,  Bose.  Oh  I  God  for- 
give me  for  sa>'ing  it,  but  I  must  tell 
the  truth.  Through  choosing  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  rather  than 
the  duties  that  we  cannot  shake  off ; 
through  deciding  alwayij  to  do  what 
one  liked  rather  than  to  do  what  was 
ripht.  Here  are  eight  of  you  children 
with  your  lives  blighted,  all  that  one 
might  be  pleasant  and  unburdened.  I 
have  suffered  under  it  all  my  life. 
Not  anything  wrong,  not  anything 
wicked,  but  only,  and  i^ways,  and  be- 
fore everything,  what  one  liked  one's 
self." 

Mrs.  Damerel  spoke  with  a  passion 
which  was  very  unlike  her  usual  calm. 
The  lines  came  into  her  brow  which 


Bose  remembered  of  old,  but  which 
the  tranquillity  of  grief  had  smoothed 
out.  A  hot  color  mounted  to  her 
cheeks,  making  a  line  beneath  her 
eyes.  The  gin  was  struck  dumb  by 
this  sudden  vehemence.  Her  reason 
was  confused  by  the  mingled  truth 
and  sophistry,  which  she  felt  without 
knowing  how  to  disentangle  them, 
and  she  was  shocked  and  wounded  bv 
the  implied  blame  thus  cast  upon  him. 
who  had  been  of  late  the  idol  of  her 
thoughts,  and  whom,  if  she  had  once 
timidly  begun  to  form  a  judgment  on 
him,  she  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
as  anything  but  perfect. 

*'  Oh  1  stop,  stop  1  don't  say  any 
more  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  nands. 

"I  cannot  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel; 
''not  now,  when  I  have  begun.  I 
never  thought  to  say  as  much  to  one 
of  his  children,  and  to  no  other  could 
I  ever  speak,  Bose.  I  see  the  same 
thing  in  Beginald,  and  it  makes  my 
heart  sick ;  must  I  find  it  in  vou  too  ? 
Hiere  are  people  who  are  so  happy  as 
to  like  what  tney  have  to  do,  what  it 
is  their  duty  to  do ;  and  these  are  the 
blessed  ones.  But  it  is  not  always,  it 
is  not  often  so  in  this  life.  Dear, 
listen  to  what  I  say.  Here  is  a  way 
by  which  you  may  make  up  for  much 
of  the  harm  that  has  been  done;  you 
may  help  all  that  belong  to  you ;  you 
may  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  be 
useful  to  many;  you  may  gain  what 
men  only  gain  by  the  labor  of  their 
lives ;  and  all  this  by  manying  a  good 
man  whom  you  will  make  happy. 
Will  you  throw  it  away  because  at  the 
first  glance  it  is  not  what  your  fancy 
chooses?  Will  you  set  your  own 
taste  against  everybody's  advantage? 
Oh,  my  darling,  think,  think  1  Do 
not  let  your  first  motive,  in  the  first 
great  thing  you  are  called  upon  to  do« 
be  mere  self  I" 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a 
dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
which  was  choked  and  broken.  She 
was  moved  to  the  extent  of  passion 
—  she  who  in  general  was  so  self- 
restrained.  A  combination  of  many 
emotions  worked  within  her.  To  her 
mind,  every  good  thing  for  her  child 
was  contained  in  this  proposal;  and 
in  Bose's  opposition  to  it  she  saw  the 
rising  of  the  poisonous  monster  which 
had  embittered  her  whole  life.  She 
did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what 
there  was  in  the  nature  of  this  sacri- 
fice she  demanded,  which  made  it  less 
lawful,  less  noble,  than  the  other  sac- 
rifices which  are  the  Christian's  high- 
est ideal  of  duty.  It  was  enough  that 
by  this  step,  which  did  not  seem  to 
Mrs.  Damerel  so  very  hard,  Bose 
would  do  everything  for  herself  and 
much  for  her  family,  and  that  she 
hesitated,  declined  to  take  it,  because 
it  was  not  pleasant,  because  she  did 
not  like  it.  Like  h  I  The  words 
raised  a  perfect  storm  in  the  breast  of 
the  woman  who  had  been  made 
wretched  all  her  life  by  her  ineffectual 
struggle  against  the  habitual  decision 
of  her  husband    for  what  he    liked. 
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She  was  too  much  excited  to  hear 
what  Rose  had  to  say;  if,  indeed, 
poor  Rose  had  anythin*;  to  say  after 
this  fiiudden  storm  which  had  broken 
upon  her. 

♦*  We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow, 
when  you  have  had  time  to  think," 
she  said,  kissing  her  dausrhter,  and 
dismissing  her  hastily.  When  Rose 
had  gone,  she  fell  back  into  her  chair 
by  the  waning  firelight,  and  thought 
over  the  many  times  in  her  own  life 
when  she  had  battled  and  had  been 
worsted  on  this  eternal  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  human- 
ity. She  had  struggled  for  self-denial 
against  self-indulgence  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  on  a  hundred  fields  of 
battle,  and  here  was  the  end  of  it :  a 
poor  old  house,  tumbling  to  pieces 
about  her  ears,  a  poor  little  pittance, 
just  enough  to  give  her  children  bread ; 
and  for  those  children  no  prospect  but 
toil  for  which  they  had  not  been 
trained,  and  which  changed  their 
whole^conception  of  life.  Bertie,  her 
bright  boy,  for  whom  everything  had 
been  hoped,  if  her  brother's  precarious 
bounty  should  fail,  what  was  there  be- 
fore him  but  a  poor  little  clerkship  in 
some  office  from  which  he  never  could 
rise,  and  which,  indeed,  his  uncle  had 
suggested  at  first  as  a  way  of  making 
him  helpful  to  his  family.  God  help 
her !  This  was  what  a  virtuous  and 
natural  preference  for  the  things  one 
liked  had  brought  Mrs.  Damerel  to; 
and  if  her  mind  took  a  confused  and 
over-strained  view  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  lengths  to  which  self-denial 
ought  to  be  carried,  was  it  any  won- 
der ?  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  on  her  side  of  the  case. 

Rose,  for  her  part,  lit  her  candle  and 
went  up  the  old  stairs —  which  creaked 
under  ner  light  foot  —  with  her  head 
bent  down,  anlfher  heart  stifled  under 
a  weight  that  was  too  much  for  her. 
A  cold,  cold  January  nighty  the  chill 
air  coming  in  at  the  old  casements, 
the  dark  skies  without  lending  no 
cheering  influence,  and  no  warmth  of 
cheery  fires  within  to  neutralize  Nat- 
ure's heaviness ;  an  accusation  thrown 
upon  her  under  which  her  whole  be- 
ing ached  and  revolted;  a  duty  set  be- 
fore her  which  was  terrible  to  think 
of;  and  no  one  to  advise,  or  comfort, 
or  help.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 

CHAPTER    X. 

Mr.  Incledon  was  a  man  of  whom 
people  said  that  a,ny  girl  might  be 
glad  to  marry  him;  and  considering 
marriage  from  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  as  one  naturally  does  when  it 
does  not  concern  one's  self,  this  was 
entirely  true.  In  position,  in  charac- 
ter, in  appearance*  and  in  principles, 
he  was  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired :  a  good  maui  just,  and  never 
consciously  unkind ;  nay,  capable  of 
generosity  when  it  was  worth  his 
while  and  he  had  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  be  generous.  A  man  well  ed- 
ucated, who  had  been  much  about  the 


world,  and  had  learned  the  toleration 
which  comes  by  experience;  whose 
opinions  were  worth  hearing  on  al- 
most every  subject ;  who  had  read  a 
great  deal,  and  thought  a  little,  and 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
jroung  man  of  society  in  mind  and 
judgment  as  he  was  in  wealth.  That 
this  kind  of  man  often  fails  to  capti- 
vate a  foolish  girl,  when  her  partner 
in  a  valse,  brainless,  beardless,  and 
penniless,  succeeds  without  any  trouble 
in  doing  so,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  nature  which  nobody  can  penetrate, 
but  which  happens  too  often  to  be 
doubted.  Even  in  this,  particular, 
however,  Mr.  Incledon  had  nis  advan- 
tages. He  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
either  by  contempt  for  the  occupations 
of  youth  or  by  the  gravity  natural  to 
maturer  years,  allow  themselves  to  be 
pushed  aside  from  ihe  lighter  part  of 
life  —  he  still  danced,  though  not  with 
the  absolute  devotion  of  twenty,  and 
retained  his  place  on  the  side  of  youth, 
not  permitting  himself  to  be  shelved. 
More  than  once,  indeed,  the  youn^ 
officers  from  the  varrison  near,  and 
the  young  scions  of  Oie  county  families, 
had  looked  on  with  puzzled  non-com- 
prehension, when  tney  found  them- 
selves altogether  distanced  in  effect 
and  popularity  by  a  mature  personage 
whom  they  would  gladly  have  called 
an  old  fogy  had  they  dared.  These 
young  gentlemen  of  course  consoled 
their  vanity  by  railing  against  the 
mercenary  character  of  women  who 
preferred  wealth  to  everything.  But 
It  was  not  only  his  wealtfi  upon  which 
Mr.  Incledon  stood.  No  girl  who  had 
married  him  need  have  felt  herself 
withdrawn  to  the  grave  circle  in  which 
her  elders  had  their  place.  He  was 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  every  pursuit 
with  men  ten  years  his  juniors,  and 
did  so.  Then,  too,  he  had  almost  a 
romantic  side  to  his  character;  for  a 
man  so  well  off  does  not  put  ofl'  marry- 
ing for  so  long  without  a  reason,  and 
though  nobody  knew  of  any  previous 
story,  any  **  entanglement,"  which 
would  have  restrained  him,  various 
picturesque  suggestions  were  afloat; 
and  even  failing  these,  the  object  of 
his  choice  might  have  laid  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  her  soul  that  his  long 
waiting  had  been  for  the  realization  of 
some  perfect  ideal,  which  he  found 
only  in  her. 

This  model  of  a  marriageable  man 
took  his  way  from  the  White  House 
in  a  state  of  mind  less  easily  described 
than  most  of  his  mental  processes. 
He  was  not  excited  to  speak  of,  for 
an  interview  between  a  lover  of  thirty- 
five  and  the  mother  of  the  lady  is  not 
generally  exciting ;  but  he  was  a  little 
doubtful  of  his  own  perfect  judicious- 
ness in  the  step  he  had  lust  taken.  I 
can  no  more  tell  you  why  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  Rose  than  I  can  say  why 
she  felt  no  answering  inclination  to- 
wards him  —  for  there  were  many 
other  girls  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  in  many  ways  have  been  more 
suitable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  po- 


sition. But  Rose  was  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him,  by  sheer  caprice 
of  nature ;  just  as  reasonable,  and  no 
more  so,  as  that  other  caprice  which 
made  him,  with  all  his  advantages  and 
recommendations,  not  the  man  for  her. 
If  ever  a  man  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  deliberate  choice,  such  as  men 
are  commonly  supposed  to  make  in 
matrimony,  Mr.  Incledon  was  the  man ; 
yet  he  chose  just  as  much  and  as  little 
as  the  rest  of  us  do.  He  saw  Rose, 
and  some  power  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  decided  the  question  at  once  for 
him.  He  had  not  been  thinking  of 
marriage,  but  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry;  and  whereas  he  had 
on  various  occasions  weighed  the  qual- 
ities and  the  charms  of  this  one  and 
the  other,  he  never  asked  himself  a 
question  about  her,  nor  compared  her 
with  any  other  woman,  nor  considered 
whether  she  was  suited  for  him,  or 
anything  else  about  her.  This  was 
how  he  exercised  that  inestimable 
privilege  of  choice  which .  women 
sometimes  envy.  But,  having  once 
received  this  conviction  into  his  mind, 
he  had  never  wavered  in  his  determi- 
nation to  win  her.  The  question  in 
his  mind  now  was,  not  whether  his 
selection  was  the  best  he  could  have 
made,  but  whether  it  was  wise  of  him 
to  have  entrusted  his  cause  to  the 
mother  rather  than  to  have  spoken  to 
Rose  herself.  He  had  remained  in 
the  background  during  those  dreary 
months  of  sorrow.  He  had  sent  flow- 
ers and  game  and  messages  of  inquiry ; 
but  he  had  not  thrust  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  women,  till  their 
change  of  residence  gave  token  that 
they  must  have  begun  to  rouse  them- 
selves for  fresh  encounter  with  the 
world.  When  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House  he  had  fully  per-  . 
suaded  himself  that  to  speak  to  the 
mother  first  was  the  most  delicate  and 
the  most  wise  thing  he  could  do.  For 
one  thing,  he  could  say  so  much  more 
to  her  than  he  could  to  Rose ;  he  could 
assure  her  of  his  good-will  and  of  his 
desired  be  of  use  to  the  family,  should 
he  become  a  member  of  it.  Mr.  In- 
cledon did  not  wish  to  bribe  Mrs.  Da- 
merel to  be  on  his  side.  He  had  in- 
deed a  reasonable  assurance  that  no 
such  bribe  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
man  like  himself  must  always  have  a 
reasonable  mother  on  his  side.  This 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of,  as  indeed 
any  one  in  his  senses  would  have  been. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  decla- 
ration to  Mrs.  Damerel,  and  had  left 
the  White  House  behind,  his  thought)^ 
began  to  torment  him  with  doubts  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  He 
saw  very  well  that  there  was  no  cling- 
ing of  enthusiastic  love,  no  absolute 
devotedness  of  union,  between  this 
mother  and  daughter,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  whether  he  might  not  have 
done  better  had  he  run  all  the  risks  and 
broached  the  subject  to  Rose  herself, 
shy  and  liable  to  be  startled  as  she 
was.  It  was  perhaps  possible  that 
hia  own  avowal,  which  must  have  had 
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a  certain  degree  of  emotion  in  it, 
would  have  found  better  acceptation 
with  her  than  the  passionless  state- 
ment of  his  attentions  which  Mrs.  Da^ 
merel  would  probably  make.  For  it 
never  dawned  upon  Mr.  Incledon's 
imagination  that  Mrs.  Damerel  would 
support  his  suit  not  with  calmness, 
but  passionately  —  more  passionately, 
perhaps,  than  would  have  been  possi- 
ole  to  himself.  He  could  not  have  di- 
vined any  reason  why  she  should  do 
so,  and  naturally  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  tremendous  weapons  she 
was  about  to  employ  in  his  favor.  I 
don't  think,  for  very  pride  and  shame, 
that  he  would  have  sanctioned  the  use 
of  them,  had  he  known. 

It  happened,  however,  bv  chance, 
that  as  he  walked  home  in  the  wintry 
twilieht  he  met  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and 
her  friend  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  were 
going  the  same  way  as  he  was,  on 
meir  way  to  see  the  Northcotes,  who 
had  lately  come  to  the  neighborhood. 
He  could  not  but  join  them  so  far  in 
their  walk,  nor  could  he  avoid  the 
conversation  which  was  inevitable. 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  indeed  was  very 
eager  for  it,  and  bezan  almost  before 
he  could  draw  breath. 

'*  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Damerel  after 
all?"  she  asked.  ^*  You  remember 
I  met  you  when  you  were  on  your 
way?'^ 

**  Yes;  she  was  good  enough  to  see 
me,"  sud  Mr.  Incledon. 

"  And  how  do  you  think  she  is  look- 
ing ?  I  hear  such  different  accounts  ; 
some  people  say  very  ill,  some  just  as 
usual.  1  have  not  seen  her,  myself," 
said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  slightly  draw- 
ing herself  up,  **  except  in  church." 

'^  How  was  that?"  he  said,  half 
amused.  "  I  thought  you  had  always 
been  great  friends." 

Upon  this  he  saw  Mrs.  Musgrove 
give  a  little  jerk  to  her  friend's  cloak, 
in  warning,  and  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  wavered  between  a  desire 
to  tell  a  mevance  and  the  more  pru- 
dent habit  of  self-restraint. 

''  Oh  I  "  she  said,  with  a  little  hes- 
itation; *'ves,  of  course  we  were  al- 
ways good  friends.  I  had  a  great 
admiration  for  our  late  good  rector, 
Mr.  Incledon.  What  a  man  he  was  1 
Not  to  say  a  word  against  the  new  one, 
who  is  very  nice,  he  will  never  be 
equal  to  Mr.  Damerel.  What  a  fine 
mind  he  had,  and  a  style,  I  am  told, 
eqaal  to  the  very  finest  preachers  I 
We  must  never  hope  to  hear  such  ser- 
mons in  our  little  parish  again.  Mrs. 
Damerel  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  I 
feel  for  her  deeply ;  but  the  attraction 
in  that  house,  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  felt,  was  not  her,  but  him." 

**  I  have  always  had  a  great  regard 
for  Mrs.  Damerel,"  said  Mr.  Incledon. 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  I  am  sure  —  a  good 
wife  and  an  excellent  mother  and  all 
that;  but  not  the  fine  mind,  not  the 
intellectual  conversation,  one  used  to 
have  with  the  dear  rector,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  had  about  as 
much  intellect  as  would  lie  on  a  six- 


rence ;  and  then  she  added,  **  perhaps 
am  prejudiced  ;  I  never  can  get  over 
a  slight  which  I  am  sure  she  showed  to 
my  son." 

"Ah!  what  was  that  ?  " 

Mrs.  Musgrove  once  more  pulled 
her  friend's  cloak,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  eagerness  and  interest 
than  the  occasion  deserved  in  Mr.  in- 
cledon's tone. 

"Oh,  nothing  of  an v  consequence ! 
What  do  you  say,  dear  ? —  a  mistake  ? 
Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  a  mistake. 
They  thought  Edward  was  going  to ; 
—  yes,  that  was  a  mistake,  if  vou 
please.  I  am  sure  he  had  many  other 
things  in  his  mind  a  great  deal  more 
important.  But  they  thought  —  and 
though  common  civility  demanded 
something  different,  and  I  took  the 
trouble  to  write  a  note  and  ask  it,  I 
do  think  —  but,  however,  after  the 
words  I  had  with  her  to-day,  I  no 
longer  blame  Rose.  Poor  child  1  I  am 
always  very  sorry  for  poor  Rose." 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  Miss 
Damerel  ?  Was  she  one  of  those  who 
slighted  your  son !  I  hope  Mr.  Edward 
Wodehouse  is  quite  well." 

"  He  is  yery  well,  I  thank  you,  and 
getting  on  so  satisfactorily ;'  nothing 
could  be  more  pleasant.  Oh,  you 
must  not  think  Edward  cared  1  He 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
and  he  did  not  come  home  to  let  him- 
self be  put  down  by  the  family  of  a 
country  clergyman.  That  is  not  at  all 
what  I  meant;  I  am  sorry  for  Rose, 
however,  because  of  a  great  many 
things.  She  ought  to  go  out  as  a 
governess  or  companion,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  poor  child  I  Mrs.  Da- 
merel may  try,  but  I  am  sure  they 
never  can  get  on  as  they  are  doing. 
I  hear  that  all  they  have  to  depend  on 
is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year. 
A  family  can  never  live  upon  that, 
not  with  their  habits,  Mr.  Incledon ; 
and  therefore  I  think  I  may  well  say 
poor  Rose  I " 

'*  I  don't  think  Miss  Damerel  will 
ever  require  to  make  such  a  sacrifice," 
he  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  you  are  right," 
said  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  *  *  Of  course 
you  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
business  matters  than  I  do,  and  per- 
haps their  money  is  at  higher  inter- 
est thap  we  think  for ;  but  if  I  were 
Rose  I  almost  think  I  should  see  it  to 
be  my  duty.  Here  we  are  at  Mrs. 
Korthcote's,  dear.  Mr.  Incledon,  I  am 
afraid  we  must  say  good-by. " 

Mr.  Incledon  went  home  very  hot 
and  fast  after  this  conversation,  it 
warmed  him  in  the  misty,  cold  even- 
ing, and  seemed  to  put  so  many 
weapons  into  his  hand.  Rose,  his 
Rose,  go  out  as  a  governess  or  com- 
panion I  He  looked  at  the  shadow  of 
nis  own  great  house  standing  out 
against  the  frosty  sky,  and  laughed 
to  himself  as  he  crossed  the  park. 
She  a  dependent,  who  might  to-mor- 
row if  she  pleased  be  virtual  mistress 
of  Whitton  and  all  its  wealth !  He 
would  have    liked    to    say  to    these 


women,  ^Mn  three  months  Rose   will 
be  the  great  lady  of  the  parish,  and 
lay  down   the  law    to    you    and  the 
Green,  and  all  your  gossiping  society." 
He  would  even  in  a  rare  fit  of  gener- 
osity have  liked  to  tell  them,  on  the 
spot,'  that    this    blessedness    was  in 
Rose's  power,  to  give  her    honor  in 
their  eyes,  whether  she  accepted  him 
or  not;  which  was  a  very  eenerous 
impulse  indeed,   and  one   which  few 
men    would   have    been    equal  to — 
though  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
I  nelson  did  not  carry  it  out.    But  he 
went    into  the    lonely   house    where 
everything  pleasant  and  luxurious,  ex- 
'  cept  the  one  crowning  luxury  of  some 
one  to  share  it  with,  awaited  him,  in  a 
glow  of  energy  and  eagerness,  resolved 
to  go  back  again  to-morrow  and  plead 
his  cause  wiui  Rose  herself,  ana  win 
her,    not    prudentially    through    her 
mother,  but    by  his    own  warmth  of 
love  and    eloquence.     Poor   Rose  in 
June  I    In   the  wintry  setting  of  the 
White  House  she  was  not  much  like 
the  rector's  fiower-maiden,  in  all  her 
delicate  perfection  of  bloom,  "queen 
rose  of  the  rosebud  garden,"  imperso- 
nation of  all  the  warmth,  and  sweet- 
ness, and    fragrance,    and    exquisite 
simple  profusion  of  summer  ana  nat- 
ure.    Mr.    incledon's  heart    swelled 
full  of  love  .and  pity  as  he   thought 
of  the  contrast  —  not    with  passion, 
but  soft  tenderness,   and    a  delicious 
sense  of  what  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do  for    her,    and    to  restore    her  to. 
He    strayed    over    the  rooms  which 
he  had  once   shown  to  her,   with  a 
natural  pride  in  their  beauty,  and  in 
all  the  delicate  treasures  he  had  accu- 
mulated there,  until  he  came  to  the 
little  inner  room  with  its  gray-green 
hangings,  in  which  hung  the  Perugino, 
which,  since  Rose  had  seen  it,  he  had 
always  called  his  Raphael.    He  seemed 
to  see  her  too,  standing  there  looking 
at  it,  a  creature  partaking  something 
of   that  soft    divinity,    an   enthusiast 
with  sweet  soul    and  looks  congenial 
to  that  heavenly  art.     I  do  not  know 
that  his  mind  was  of  a  poetical  turn  by 
nature,  but  there  are  moments  when 
life  makes  a  poet  of  the  dullest;  and 
on  this  evening  the  lonely,  quiet  house 
within  the  parks  and  woods  of  Whit- 
ton, where  there    had    been    neither 
love,  nor  anything  worth  calling  life, 
for  years,  except  in  the  cheery  com- 
pany of  the  servants'  hall,  suddenly 
got   itself   lighted    up  with    ethereal 
fights  of  tender  imagination  and  feel- 
ing.    The  illumination  did   not  show 
outwardly,  or  it  might  have  alarmed 
the  Green,   which  was  still  unaware 
that    the    queen    of    the   house   bad 
passed  by  there,  and  the  place  lighted 
itself  up  in  prospect  of  her  coming. 

Afler  dinner,  however,  Mr.  Incledon 
descended  from  these  regions  of  fancy, 
and  took  a  step  which  seemed  to  him- 
self a  very  clever  as  well  as  prudent, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  friendly, 
one.  He  had .  not  forgotten,  any  more 
than  the  others  had,  that  summer 
evening  on  the  lawn  at  the  rectory, 
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when  youoff  Wodehouse  had  strayed  down  the  hill  with 
Rose,  out  of  sight  of  the  seniors  of  the  party,  and  though 
all  his  active  apprehensions  on  that  score  had  been  calmed 
down  by  £dwara*8  departure,  vet  he  was  too  wise  not  to 
perceive  that  there  was  sometning  in  Mrs.  Wodehonse's 
disjointed^talk  more  than  met  the  eye  at  the  first  glance. 

(TbbtoontlniiMl.) 
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CHAPTER    XIV. A^ES    AT    THE    OPERA.  —  CIRCE 

SUTHERLAKD. 

Those  who  have  been  graduated  from  a  oontriying 
school  rarely  outlive  the  result.  Pinching  poverty  in 
youth  projects  its  trace  into  later  life,  leaving  its  vic- 
tims to  betray  it  according  to  their  dispositions.  Some 
show  it  in  lavish  expenditure,  vulgar  display  ;  others 
in  small,  pinching  economies  when  such  economies  have 
ceased  to  be  necessary. 

Agnes,  in  her  girlhood  the  dependent  on  proud  but 
not  over-rich  relations,  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  not  *^  to  contrive"  in  order  to  make  her 
scanty  wardrobe  pretty  as  well  as  cheap.  She  early 
learned  with  deft  fingers  to  turn  garments  upside  down, 
inside  out,  to  rip,  to  renovate,  and  to  make  over  ''  good 
as  new."  She  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  feeling 
that  this  must  be  done  still.  With  his  past  indelibly 
stamped  upon  brain  and  heart,  she  could  not  disasso- 
ciate from  Cyril  the  idea  of  impending  want.  He  was 
poor  when  she  married  him.  He  was  not  rich  now. 
The  ample  income  derived  from  his  profession  had 
been  sorely  taxed  by  the  expenses  of  his  election  and 
the  never-ceasing  demands  of  political  life.  She  had 
been  long  sick — and  the  baby !  Babies  were  expensive 
blessings,  there  was  no  denying  jthat  The  future  was 
uncertain,  and  —  ^'  I  must  deny  myself,"  said  Agnes  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  meditation  on  what  the  new  dress 
should  be.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  some 
wear  and  tear,  fine  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  sober 
enough  to  be  not  out  of  place  on  the  cars  —  and  not 
expensive.  All  these  unaffiliating  qualities  were  to 
meet  in  one  garment,  for  with  their  present  expenses, 
she  thought  she  could  not  afibrd  two. 

All  this  was  settled  in  Agnes'  mind,  before  she  sat 
with  Cyril  on  the  upper  fioor  of  Stewart's,  surveying 
the  costumes  with  which,  in  endless  varieties,  an  oblig- 
ing salesman  was  draping  the  staring  '*form"  before 
her. 

'^  Anything  that  really  satisfies  one's  taste  is  sure  to 
be  beyond  one's  means,"  said  Agnes  to  Cyril.  ^  To 
find  anything  that  will  do  for  street-dress,  reception- 
dress,  and  evening-dress  all  in  one,  will  be  impossible, 
I  fear.  This  silver  gray  poplin  is  elegant.  I  want  it, 
Cyril,  because  you  like  it ;  but  if  I  get  it,  I'll  have  to 
buy  another  to  save  it.  On  the  whole,  don't  you  think 
I  had  better  take  this  plain  black  silk  ?  It  won't  look 
out  of  place  anywhere,  and  will  be  good  enough  for  any 
occasion  where  I  shall  be  likely  to  wear  it." 

^  You  don't  forget  that  you  are  going  to  Washing- 
ton, do  you  ?  " 

*'*'  Ob,  no.  But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  I  should  go  out 
much  there.     Do  you  think  I  will,  Cyril  ?  " 

^I'm  sure  I  don't  know.     You  won't  unless  you 

1  Entered  aecordUng  to  Aot  of  Goagren,  la  the  year  1874,  br  H.  0.  HovflH- 
Tox  A  Co.,  in  tbe  Oflloe  of  th«  LibmUtn  of  Gongrets,  at  Wtfhlngtoa. 


grow  more  lively  than  you  have  been  lately.  But  do 
decide  on  something,  Aggie,  for  I  must  get  down  to  the 
office." 

How  could  she  tell  him  that  she  felt  a  half-sickening 
fear  to  decide  on  anything,  lest  it  should  cost  loo 
much, —  more  than  he  could  just  now  afibrd,  more  than 
he  would  feel  willing  to  pay.  And  the  thought  struck 
through  her  with  a  pang,  as  it  does  through  many 
women's  hearts :  **  Why  haven' t  I  something  my  very 
own !  then  I  would  buy  both  dresses,  and  please  him." 

Cyril  thought  of  telling  her  to  buy  the  two  ;  but  the 
aller-thought,  ever  ready,  reminded  him  that  his  funds 
were  rather  low ;  yet  it  did  not  remind  him  also  that 
they  had  been  lowered  by  new  and  unwonted  ex- 
penses in  which  his  family  had  no  share.  By  this  time 
he  was  dreadfully  bored.  What  delighted  him  in  dress 
was  its  efiect ;  the  process  by  which  that  efiect  mi^ht 
be  reached  worried  him,  as  it  does  most  men.  He 
liked  to  see  a  lady  glide  before  him  as  harmonious  to 
his  eyes  as  her  music  might  be  melodious  to  his  hear- 
ing, but  of  the  care  and  pains  that  wrought  that  har- 
mony, the  choosing  and  cost  of  it,  be  wished  to  know 
nothing ;  if  he  did,  it  was  harmony  no  longer. 

He  had  praised  the  silver  gray  costume  so  unreserv- 
edly, that  Agnes  wanted  it  just  for  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  his  eyes.  ^*  If  he  could  only  tell  me  to  take  both, 
for  the  gray  would  be  of  no  service  alone,"  she  SHid 
to  herself.  He  did  not,  so  she  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  from  it,  and  in  a  low  voice  told  the  salesman  that 
she  would  take  the  black  silk. 

The  momentous  question  decided,  Cyril  accompanied 
her  to  a  picture  gallery.  Her  intention  was  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  going  in  and  out  among  the 
few  artists'  studios  and  art  galleries  that  she  knew,  look- 
ing over  books  and  engravings.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
Cyril  was  to  meet  her  at  Goupil's ;  then  they  were 
going  to  the  Brevoort,  where  she  was  to  don  the  new 
silk,  dine  with  Cyril,  and  then  —  the  opera. 

It  was  an  epoch  in  Agnes'  days  when  she  could  go 
to  the  opera.  There  was  no  affectation  in  her  love  for 
it.  She  was  conscious  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  singing 
certain  sentences  which  could  so  much  better  be  said, 
nevertheless  she  enjoyed  the  opera  with  a  childish  zest. 
With  its  lights,  melody,  flowers,  and  gala  dresses,  to 
her  it  meant  how  much  more  —  youth,  romance,  love  ! 
In  the  heyday  of  these  she  visited  it  first.  In  the  first 
month  of  her  marriage  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
interior  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  opened  upon  her 
unaccustomed  eyes  like  a  temple  of  enchantment.  To 
her,  a  neophyte  in  the  gay  world's  delights,  every  ob- 
ject which  she  contemplated  gave  her  the  pleasant 
thrill  of  a  new  sensation  :  the  boxes  rising  tier  on  tier, 
with  their  curtains  of  lace  and  amber  satin  looped  back 
to  show  the  bedecked  and  living  beauty  within ;  the 
rose-tinted  galleries  upborne  by  white  goddesses,  packed 
with  people  to  the  lofty  ceiling ;  the  fluttering  audience 
about  her ;  the  shimmer  of  fans ;  the  running  ripple 
of  talk ;  the  melodious  boy- voices  in  the  aisles,  callin*; 
out  "  Operarbook  1 "  •*  Buy  an  opera-book  ! "  the  flower 
venders  moving  and  peering  up  and  down — one  iu 
particular,  an  old  Italian,  his  hands  crowded  with  his 
fragrant  merchandise,  regulation  bouquets  of  red  and 
white  which  never  varied.  How  these  sights  and  sounds 
had  stamped  themselves  upon  her  impressionable  brain, 
she  never  knew  till  in  hours  of  convalescence  they 
came  thronging  in  upon  her  memory,  and  through  the 
darkened  room  floated  the  boy-voices  calling  ^  Opera- 
book  1 "  the  swell  of  the  orchestra,  ^  Martha's  "  ^  Last 
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Rose  of  Sumni#T,**  the  mui^ic  of  "Norma,"  the  airy 
songs  of  Cherubini,  while  she  inhaled  again  the  subtle 
flower-scent  wafled  from  the  old  Italian's  hand.  AH 
these  had  been  hers  in  the  dimness  of  her  chaml^er,  when 
it  had  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  enter  the  bright 
Academy  again ;  yet  here  she  was. 

No  shadow  had  fallen  upon  that  day.  The  autumnal 
splendor  of  the  metropolitan  streets  had  given  her  a 
new  sense  of  buoyancy,  till  she  fancied  she  felt  like 
Guido's  Aurora  moving  above  the  clouds.  The  new 
pictures  had  fed  her  assthetic  sense,  the  new  books  she 
found  had  filled  her  mind  with  new  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. Not  least,  the  black  silk  suit  had  proved  itself  a 
marvel,  did  not  fit  ill,  and  had  received  Cyril's  approval. 
She  had  dined  alone  tete-h-tete  with  him,  and  here  she 
was  by  his  side,  —  the  glow,  the  splendor,  the  murmur 
and  music  of  the  Academy  about  her  once  more. 

All  the  burden  of  life  seemed  at  once  to  roll  from  her 
heart.  She  was  Agnes  Darcy,  the  girl,  again.  She 
knew  no  doubt  nor  fear,  nor  anything  but  bliss  beside 
her  lover. 

^  Oh,  Cyril ! "  she  whispered,  "  I  know  that  it  is 
ridiculous,  but  I  believe  my  idea  of  perfect  happiness  is 
to  forget  every  pain  and  be  with  you  at  the  opera." 

"  Aher  all,  what  a  child  you  are,  Aggie ! "  with  a 
totich  of  superiority  in  the  tone. 

'*  That's  what  I'd  like  to  be  always.  It  tires  me  so, 
makes  me  feel  so  old,  to  think  and  to  feel." 

**0n  dreary  subjects  —  yes.     If  you'd  only  devote 
more  time  to  agreeable  themes." 
"  I'll  try,  I'll  try,  Cyril." 

"  That's  right;  that's  what  you  ought  to  do  "  —  with 
a  sudden  turn  of  his  head  and  a  swift  change  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  What,  what  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  you  look  as 
if  you  were  going  to  faint. " ' 

*'  But  I'm  not;"  afler  an  instant's  pause,  "  I've  had 
a  number  of  such  turns  lately,"  and  he  spoke  the  truth. 
^It's  gone  now.  Thank  Heaven,  there's  the  bell;"  and 
the  curtain  rose.  There  was  the  scene  so  well  re- 
membered: the  chamber  in  Count  Alma  viva's  castle, 
Figaro  measurino;  the  room,  Susanna  trimming  a  hat 
with  flowers.  With  many  touches  of  healthy  sentiment, 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  like  the  majority  of  operas, 
is  far  from  being  wholly  pure  in  tone.  But  Agnes  did 
not  know  it.  She  did  not  follow  the  libretto,  nor  always 
understand  the  action.  She  would  shut  her  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  music;  it  was  all  in  all  to  her.  When  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  Figaro's  song,  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  came  back  as  from  another  world,  to  look 
around  the  old  one. 

"  Cyril,  it  must  be  imagination,"  she  said,  '^  but  it 
seems  as  if  that  lady,  that  one  in  the  first  box  to  the 
right,  —  how  beautiful  she  is !  —  is  aiming  her  glass 
straight  at  me.  It  must  be  a  fancy.  Of  course  she 
can't  be  looking  at  little  me  in  all  this  dazzling  throng, 
but  she  has  seemed  to  be,  so  long,  I  can't  help  speaking 
of  it.  Isn't  it  strange,  Cyril,  that  it  should  seem  so  ?  " 
"  She  is  looking,  Aggie,  directly  here,"  said  CyrU, 
making  an  effort  to  speak  naturally.  "  Strange  I  did 
not  see  her  sooner.  She  is  Mrs.  Sutherland,  who  visits 
at  Mrs.  Beekman's.  I  was  introduced  to  her  there. 
I  must  go  and  speak  to  her  before  the  curtain  rises. 
Amuse  yourself  with  the  libretto,  Aggie.  You  know 
how  often  I  have  told  you  that  you  ought  to  read  it ; " 
and  before  she  could  take  in  what  he  had  said,  he  was 
gone,  and  she  sat  alone. 
'  In  a  moment  he  appeared  in  the  conspicuous  box 


whose  occupants  were  visible  from  every  part  of  tl 
house.  The  central  object  in  it  was  a  lady  u-ho.< 
white  Turkish  mantle,  embroidered  with  gold,  vn 
thrown  back,  revealing  gauze-veiled  arinsy  shoulder 
and  throat  gleaming  with  jewels.  She  ^nrore  a  sma! 
tiara  of  brilliants  in  her  hair,  which  flashed  out  afar 
She  sat  like  a  queen  amid  courtiers  and  her  aspect  w& 
royal.  But  not  more  so  than  Cyril's,  for  whom  now  al 
others  made  way.  There  was  another  lady  In  Che  box 
an  elderly  one,  to  whom  the  remaining  gentlemen  ad 
dressed  themselves  while  Cyril  seated  himself  by  tht 
beauty's  side. 

Agnes,  alone,  with  no  one  to^speak  to,  tried  to  ^x 
her  eyes  on  the  libretto  in  her  hand,  but   could  not; 
they  would  rise  to  the  sight  that  confronted  her !   Could 
that  man  be  Cyril,  who  a  moment  before   had  sat  fo 
silent  by  her  side.     He  was  radiant  with   animation 
now.     What  a  pair  they  made,  he  and  the   unknown 
beauty.     Poor  Agnes  I  she  could  not  help  seein  g  that 
also.     Who  could  help  seeing  it  ?     Not  many,  as  was 
proven  by  the  innumerable  glasses  directed  toward  the 
box.     The  whole  Academy  outside  could  not  show  so 
superb  a  pair. 

^  How  handsome  he  is ! "  said  Agnes  as  she  gazed, 
while  her  breath  seemed  going.     She  marked  the  broad, 
lofly  shoulders  and  the  haughty  head  with  its  rings  ot 
closely  clinging  yellow  hair ;  the  keenly  cut  features  ; 
the  eyes    flashing    like    sapphires.     And    she  —  this 
woman  beside  him !     Why  had  God  made  her  so  beau- 
tiful ?     The  masses  of  purple  black  hair;  the  magnolia 
skin  with  its  rose-leaf  tinge ;  the  long,  drooping,  heavilj 
fringed  eye-lids,  with  the  eyes  half  lifted,  large,  black, 
and  alluringly  soft  —  she  saw  all,  for  her  glass  was 
lifted  now,  though  she  was  unconscious  when  she  did 
it.     ^'Such  eyes,  melting  on  him,  on    Cyril,  my  hus- 
band !   And  he  !    He  looks  as  if  there  were  not  another 
on  earth  but  she.     Why  did  I  come  here  ?  was  it  for 
this  ?  "     And  Agnes'  glass  fell  from  her  hand,  while  the 
great  Academy  and  the  vast  throng  swam  before  her 
eyes  like  a  wreck  at  sea,  and  she  drifted  out  with  ft, 
where,  she  knew  not,  cared  not 

"  Pray,  is  the  lady  whom  you  have  just  left  Mrs. 
King  ?  If  so,  I  trust  we  are  soon  to  become  acquainted. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  that  I  should  know  her  husband  so 
much  better  than  I  do  herself,"  said  Circe  Sutherland. 
"Yes,  that  is  Mrs.  King;"  with  visible  embarrass- 
ment. "  This  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  been  able  to 
visit  the  Academy  in  a  long  time.  If  you  should  ever 
favor  Lotusport  with  another  visit,  it  will  give  her  great 
pleasure  to  call  upon  you." 

*^  Oh,  can't  I  call  upon  her  in  the  morning,  before  she 
leaves  town  ?  Why  didn't  you  send  me  word  that  she 
was  in  town,  naughty  man  ?  Then  I  could  have  called 
to-day,  and  had  the  happiness  of  your  both  spending  the 
night  at  Sutherland  house." 

"  Because  it  had  been  so  long  since  she  had  been 
able  to  get  into  town,  she  had  commissions  which  kept 
her  out  all  day,  and  you  would  have  missed  her,"  said 
Cyril,  with  the  fact  obtruding  itself  into  his  mind  that 
until  afternoon  Agnes  had  no  dress  in  which  he  would 
have  thought  her  presentable  to  Circe  Sutherland. 

Now  he  glanced  into  the  parquette,  where  she  sat 
such  a  little  way  off*,  still  trying  to  obey  his  wish,  with 
her  face  bent  over  the  libretto.  How  plain  she  looked  • 
how  much  plainer  in  her  dark  attire  than  any  who  sur- 
rounded her.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  nut  told 
her  to  get  the  pearl  gray  dress  with  its  satin  trimmings ; 
that  would  have  shone  out  and  reflected  a  little  lustre 
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upon  her,  and  with  a  bright  ribbon  would  have  given 
some  color.  Now  her  dress  was  lady-like,  certainly, 
but  how  dark  and  dull.  How  utterly  without  ** air" 
she  looked,  sitting  there !  And  she  was  his  wife,  and 
must  be  looked  at  and  judged  as  such. 

Only  he  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  she 
would  be  looked  up  and  judged  by  Circe  Sutherland  — 
not  that  night.  Because  he  heard  Mrs.  Sutherland  say 
that  "  The  Id^rriage  of  Figaro  "  was  on  the  "  off  night," 
and  because  he  knew  that  on  the  ''off  night*'  she 
seldom  bestowed  upon  the  Academy  the  splendor  of  her 
presence,  he  had  chosen  that  evening  as  the  one  in 
which  to  take  Agnes. 

He  saw  the  enchantress  the  instant  she  entered  the 
box.  What  a  start  it  gave  him.  How  the  color  fled 
from  his  face,  and  Agnes  saw  it  go.  How  suddenly 
the  Academy  and  all  the  world  was  changed  for  him  in 
the  light  of  this  one  presence. 

He  lingered  till  the  last  moment.  But  seconds  to 
him,  his  absence  seemed  hours  to  Agues.  Her  will 
kept  her  from  tainting;  had  t^is  been  weaker,  when  the 
very  Titans  and  goddesses  sprang  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  with  their  tiers  on  tiers  of  humanity  shot 
into  space,  she  would  have  passed  into  unconsciousness 
and  iiave  made  *'a  scene"  for  which  Cyril  would  never 
have  forgiven  her.  The  knowledge  that  he  never 
would,  doubled  her  self-control,  but  did  not  deaden  her 
misery. 

He  was  doing  no  unusual  thing.  The  aisles  and 
boxes  were  full  of  gentlemen  who  had  left  their  seats 
to  *'  pay  their  respects  "  to  their  friends.  Many  of  these 
did  not  accompany  ladies,  those  who  did  left  their  com- 
panions laughing  and  chatting  with  acquaintances. 
But  she  was  alone.  In  all  the  vast  assembly  she  rec- 
ognized no  one.  There  was  nobody  to  come  and  speak 
with  her.  She  must  not  look  at  them  again  ;  she  could 
not,  she  thought,  without  fainting  and  attracting  painful 
attention  to  herself.  She  was  mistaken.  For  as  she 
tried  again  to  follow  the  words  of  the  libretto  the 
letters  all  ran  together,  and  she  could  not  distinguish 
one  sentence  from  another,  while  some  fatal  fascination 
seemed  to  draw  her  eyelids  upward  and  to  fix  her  gaze 
upon  the  two  in  the  box.  Will  quelled  emotion. 
Passion  faded  from  perception,  leaving  it  unerring  in 
its  gaze. 

'*  Linda  has  made  me  unhappy,"  said  the  prescient 
spirit ;  ^  I  now  behold  for  the  first  time  the  woman  who 
has  the  jiower  in  herself  to  rob  me  utterly.  I  know  it." 
The  curtain  had  risen  upon  the  antechamber  in  the 
CHStle,  and  the  countess,  sitting  alone,  was  singing  her 
doleful  ditty,  — 

"  Conldst  thou,  Love,  one  hope  restore  me, 
Calmed  were  sorrow,  and  lulled  my  sigh. 
Teach  a  spouse  the  faith  he  swore  me, 
Or  an  outcast  heart  to  die," 


when  Cyril  returned  to  his  vacant  seat.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  see  a  deprecating  face,  silent,  slow-dropping 
tears;  and  was  all  ready  to  meet  them  with  his  most 
annihilating  manner  and  tone.  Instead,  he  saw  a  stony 
face  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before  on  Agnes.  Her 
features  looked  gray,  pinched,  and  shrunken,  as  if  she  \ 
had  grown  years  older  in  a  few  moments.  She  asked 
no  questions,  made  no  allusions  to  the  one  he  had  lefl, 
even  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  second  act 

Cyril  felt  at  once  that  his  premeditated  grandeur  of 
manner  went  for  naught,  and  that  he  was  placed  at 
disadvantage.     Agnes  did  not  act  at  all  like  a  child,  ag 


he  expected.  She  neither  cried  nor  accused  him  ;  thus 
he  had  no  excuse  for  reprimanding  her.  She  was  cold, 
cold  as  a  stone  ;  that  at  least  was  an  offense. 

''  I  see  that  you  are  offended,  Aggie,"  he  said.  ^'  You 
can't  be  such  a  little  rustic  as  to  be  angry  because  I 
went  between  acts  to  speak  with  a  friend.  See  I  there 
is  scarcely  a  gentleman  in  his  seat.  In  Europe  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  is  a  signal  for  every  man  to  rise  and  gaze 
about,  or  to  go  off  to  chat  with  his  friends,  leaving  his 
wife  to  do  the  same." 

'*  Perhaps  unfortunately  your  wife  could  not  do  the 
same,"  said  Agnes. 

^  Well,  you  could  if  you  hadn't  been  sick  so  much, 
and  eternally  shut  away  from  everybody.  But  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  look  so  !  you  are  a  sight  for  every- 
body, with  such  an  ashen  face !  "  exclaimed  Cyril,  tor- 
tured with  the  consciousness  that  Circe  Sutherland's 
lorgnette  was  that  instant  turned  upon  them.  He  was 
also  conscious  that  Agnes  had  deeper  cause  for  pain 
than  his  mere  absence  from  her  in  the  box,  and  this 
consciousness  made  him  conciliatory. 

^^  Let  me  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Aggie; 
then  you  will  be  more  reasonable.     She  is  a  good  friend 
to  me  —  really  did  more  than  you  can  realize  to  in- 
sure my  election.     She  was  in  Lotusport,  visiting  Mrs. 
Beekman  when  you  were  sick  ;  so  you  could  not  meet 
her.     She  spoke  very  kindly  of  you  yxA  now  —  wants 
to  call  upon  you  and  to  become  acquainted  ,wLth  you." 
*'  I  don't  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  her." 
"  Then  it  will  be  your  own  loss,  Aggie.     You  see 
how  beautiful  she  is.     She  has  musical  genius,  and  a 
voice  that  I  never  heard  equalled.     She  might  have 
made  fame  and  fortune  in  opera,  if  she  had  wanted 
either.    When  you  hear  her  sing  your  ire  will  vanish." 
**  Where  is  her  husband  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead.  He  was  her  first  cousin,  and  bore  the 
same  name.  She  was  married  to  him  when  she  was 
fifteen,  by  her  father,  in  order  to  combine  *two  estates. 
Her  father  was  a  Scotchman,  a  younger  son  of  the 
great  Scotch  family.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
into  trade.  Her  mother  was  a  Creole,  a  great  heiress 
and  beauty.  She  is  all  a  Creole  —  all  curves  and  soft- 
ness; the  effect  of  climate  as  well  as  temperamenL 
She  grew  up  in  a  Southern  atmosphere.  She  has 
never  known  anything  but  wealth  and  luxury.  Of  our 
drudc^ing  American  life  she  has  no  comprehension." 

''I  think  she  shows  that  in  her  face,"  said  Agnes 
calmly,  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  box  and  passively 
surveying  its  central  occupant. 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  perfect  Creole,"  Cyril  went  on,  wax- 
ing fluent  and  almost  happy  at  Agnes'  apparent  ac- 
quiescence, "  always  lingering  in  the  past  yet  perfectly  ' 
conscious  of  the  present;  full  of  sentiment,  yet  alert 
in  perception;  soft  in  temperament,  and  vivacious  in 
response,  with  eyes  for  form  and  color  never  surpassed, 
and  that  sense  of  art  which  is  instinct,  for  it  can  only 
be  born  in  one." 

'^  Where  did  you  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
this  lady  ?  at  Mrs.  Beekman's  ?  " 

"  I  met  her  there  frequently,  and  —  I  have  called 
at  her  house  in  New  York." 

"Oh!  she  lives  in  New  York?"  And  Agnes' 
mind,  acutely  alert,  went  back  to  the  Tuesday  evening 
before,  with  absolute  certainty  now,  that  Cyril's  "im- 
portant business  "  and  **  positive  engagement "  was  at 
Mrs.  Sutherland's  house. 

**  Yes,  she  has  a  house  in  New  York,  and  since  her 
father  and  mother's  and  husband's  deaths  she  has  lived 
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there  chiefly,  with  her  aunt,  the  other  lady  in  the  box. 
Bttt  she  often  goes  South,  and  has  spent  years  in 
Europe,  studying  music  and  art.  She  is  passionately 
fond  of  France,  the  home  of  her  mother's  ancestors." 

'^  She  looks  as  I  £uicy  French  women  whom  I  have 
read  about  did  —  the  women  who  lived  for  pleasure 
even  in  art." 

^  It  is  your  Puritan  mind  that  judges  her  this  mo- 
ment She  could  not  be  a  Puritan  in  aspect ;  I  doubt 
if  she  could  in  any  phase  comprehend  one.  When  you 
meet  her,  through  your  aesthetic  nature  you  will  like 
her,  Aggie." 

**'  I  shall  never  like  her,  Cyril ;  you  know  that  is  im- 
possible. I  couldn't  if  I  would.  I  —  I  am  afraid  of 
her  ! "  and  suddenly  the  cold  still  voice  quivered  again 
with  its  burden  of  unshed  tears. 

-Late  as  it  was  when  the  opera  ended,  Cyril  and 
Agnes  took  the  midnight  train  home.  ^ 

**  Poor  little  mouse  I "  murmured  Circe  Sutherland, 
repeating  unconsciously  in  her  waking  midnight  dream 
upon  her  luxurious  couch  the  ejaculation  of  Evelyn 
Dare  in  the  front  door  of  her  log-house.  *'  Poor,  half- 
dead  little  mouse!  what  a  stony  stare  she  gave  me. 
I'm  sure  1  wish  her  no  harm.  Fd  rather  not  hurt  her. 
But  how  preposterous  for  such  a  woman  to  suppose 
that  she  can  possess  wholly  such  a  man.  The  sooner 
she  finds  out  that  she  cannot,  and  makes  up  her  mind 
to  bear  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  her." 

(To  be  rentiniMd.) 


FAB  FBOM  THE   MADDD9G    CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XXVII.      HIVING   THE   BEES. 

The  Weatherbury  bees  were  late  in  their  swarming  this 
year.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  and  the  dav  afler 
the  interview  with  Troy  in  the  hayfield,  that  Batnsheba 
was  standing  in  her  ganien,  watching  a  swarm  in  the  air 
and  guessing  their  probable  settline-place.  Not  only  were 
they  late  this  rear,  but  unruly.  Sometimes  througnout  a 
whole  season  all  the  swarms  woald  alight  on  the  lowest  at- 
tainable bough  —  such  as  part  of  a  currant-bush  or  espalier 
apple-tree ;  next  year  they  would,  with  just  the  same  una- 
nimity, make  straight  off  to  the  uppermost  member  of  some 
tall,  ffaunt  costard,  or  quarrington,  and  there  defy  all  invad- 
ers wno  did  not  come  armed  with  ladders  and  staves  to 
take  them. 

This  was  the  case  at  present.  Bathsheba's  eyes,  shaded 
by  one  hand,  were  following  the  ascending  multitude 
against  the  unexplored  stretch  of  blue  till  they  ultimately 
halted  by  one  of  the  unwieldy  trees  spoken  of.  A  process 
was  observable  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  alleged  for- 
mations of  the  universe,  time  and  times  ago.  The  bustling 
swarm  had  swept  the  sky  in  a  scattered  and  uniform  haze, 
which  now  thickened  to  a  nebulous  centre :  this  glided  on 
to  a  bough  and  grew  still  denser,  till  it  formed  a  solid  black 
spot  upon  the  light. 

The  men  and  women  being  all  busily  engaged  in  savine 
the  hay  —  even  Liddy  had  left  the  house  for  Uie  purpose  of 
lending  a  hand  —  Bathsheba  resolved  to  hive  the  bees  her- 
self, if  possible.  She  had  dressed  the  hive  with  herbs  and 
honey,  fetched  a  ladder,  brush,  and  crook,  made  herself 
impregnable  with  an  armor  of  leather  gloves,  straw  hat,  and 
laige  eauze  veil  —  once  green,  but  now  faded  to  snuff-color 
—  and  ascended  a  dozen  rungs  of  the  ladder.  At  once  she 
heard  not  ten  yards  off,  a  voice  that  was  beginning  to 
have  a  strange  power  in  agitatin?  her. 

^  Miss  Everaene,  let  me  assist  you  ;  you  should  not 
attempt  such  a  feat  alone." 

Troy  was  just  opening  the  garden  gate. 

Bathsheba  flnncr  down  the  brush,  crook,  and  empty  hive. 


palled  the  skirt  of  her  dress  tightly  round  her  ankles  in  a 
tremendous  fluny,  and  as  well  as  she  could  slid  down  the 
ladder.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  bottom  Troy  was 
there  also,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hive. 

'<  How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  dropped  in  at  this  mo- 
ment 1 "  exclaimed  the  seigeant 

She  found  her  voice  in  a  minute.  '*  What !  and  will  you 
shake  them  in  for  me  ?  **  she  asked,  in  what,  for  a  defiant 
girl,  was  a  faltering  way  ;  though,  for  a  timid  girl,  it  would 
have  seemed  a  brave  way  enough. 

«  Will  1 1 "  said  Troy.  «  Why,  of  course  I  will.  How 
bloomins  you  are  to-day  I "  Troy  flung  down  his  cane  and 
put  his  foot  on  the  ladder  to  ascend. 

<*  But  you  must  have  on  the  veil  and  gloves,  or  you'll  be 
stune  feaurfuUy  I " 

^  Ah,  je%.  I  must  put  on  the  veil  and  eloves.  Will  you 
kindly  show  me  how  to  fix  them  properly  ?  ** 

**  And  you  must  have  the  broad-orimmed  hat,  too ;  for 
your  cap  has  no  brim  to  keep  the  veil  off,  and  they'd  reach 
your  face." 

*<  The  broad-brimmed  hat,  too,  by  all  means." 

So  a  whimsical  fate  ordered  that  her  hat  should  be  taken 
off  —  veil  and  all  attached  —  and  placed  upon  his  head, 
Troy  tossing,  his  own  into  a  gooseberry  bush.  Then  the 
veil  had  to  be  tied  at  its  lower  edge  round  his  collar, 
and  the  gloves  put  on  him. 

He  lomsed  such  an  extraordinary  object  in  this  guise  that, 
flurried  as  she  was,  she  could  not  avoid  laughing  outright. 
It  was  the  removal  of  yet  another  stake  from  the  palisade 
of  cold  manners  which  had  kept  him  off. 

Bathsheba  looked  on  from  tne  ground  whilst  he  was  busy 
sweeping  and  shaking  the  bees  from  the  tree,  holding  up 
the  hive  with  the  other  hand  for  them  to  fall  into.  She 
made  use  of  an  unobserved  minute  whilst  his  attention  was 
absorbed  in  the  operation  to  arrange  her  plumes  a  little. 
He  came  down  holdine  the  hive  at  arm's-length,  behind 
which  trailed  a  cloud  of  bees. 

"Upon  my  life,"  said  Troy,  through  the  veil,  "holding 
up  this  hive  makes  one's  arm  ache  worse  than  a  week  of 
sword-exercise."  When  the  manoeuvre  was  complete  he 
approached  her.  "  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  untie  me 
and  let  me  out  ?    I  am  nearly  stifled  inside  this  silk  cage." 

To  hide  her  embarrassment  during  the  unwonted  process 
of  untying  the  string  about  his  neck,  she  said,  — 

« I  have  never  seen  that  you  spoke  of." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  sword-exercise." 

"  Ah  !  would  you  like  to? »'  said  Troy. 

Bathsheba  hesiuted.  She  had  heard  wondrous  reports 
from  time  to  time  by  dwellers  in  Weatherbury,  who  had  by 
chance  sojourned  awhile  in  Casterbridge,  near  the  bar- 
racks, of  this  stranse  and  glorious  performance,  the  sword- 
exercise.  Men  and  boys  who  had  peeped  through  chinks 
or  over  walls  into  the  barrack-yard  returned  with  accounts 
of  its  being  the  most  flashing  affair  conceivable;  accou- 
trements and  weapons  glistening  like  stars  —  here,  there, 
around  — yet  all  by  rule  and  compass.  So  she  said  mildly 
what  she  felt  strongly  :  — 

**  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much." 

"  And  so  you  shall ;  you  shall  see  me  go  through  it." 

"Nol  How?" 

<<  Let  me  consider." 

«  Not  with  a  walkine-stick  —  I  don't  care  to  see  that 
It  must  be  a  real  swora." 

*'  Yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  have  no  sword  here  ;  but  I  think  I 
could  get  one  by  the  evening.    Now,  will  you  do  this  ?  " 

Troy  bent  over  her  and  murmured  some  suggestion  in  a 
loiv  voice 

<<  Oh  no,  indeed  1 "  said  Bathsheba,  blushing.  "  Thank 
you  very  much,  but  I  couldn't  on  any  account.' 

"  Surely  you  might?    Nobody  would  know." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  with  a  weakened  negation. 
<<  If  I  were  to,"  she  said,  <*  I  must  bring  Liddy,  too.  Alight 
I  not?" 

Troy  looked  far  away.  **  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to 
bring  her,"  he  said  coldly. 

An  unconscious  look  of  assent  in  Bathsheba's  eyes  be- 
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trayed  that  something  more  than  his  coldness  had  made  her 
also  feel  that  Liddy  -vrould  be  superfluous  in  the  suggested 
scene.     She  had  felt  it,  even  whilst  making  the  proposal. 

**  Well,  I  won't  bring  Liddy  —  and  1*11  come.  But  only 
for  a  very  short  time,"  she  added ;  **  a  very  short  time." 

*<  It  will  not  take  five  minutes,"  said  Troy. 

(To  b«  oontlnaed.) 


COLOR  IN  ANIMALS. 


The  variety  of  coloring  in  animal  life  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  nature,  only  now  ^ginning  to  be  studied  scientific- 
ally. It  is  vain  to  say  that  an  animal  is  beautiful,  either 
in  symmetry  or  diversity  of  color,  in  order  to  please  the 
human  eye.  Fishes  in  the  depths  of  the  Indian  seas, 
where  no  human  eye  can  see  them,  possess  the  most  gor- 
geous tints.  One  Uiing  is  remarkable :  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects  alone  possess  the  metallic  coloring  ;  whilst  plants 
and  zoophytes  are  without  reflecting  shades.  The  mollusca 
take  a  middle  path  with  their  hue  of  mother-of-pearl. 
What  is  the  reason  of  these  arrangements  in  the  animal 
kingdom  ?  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered ;  but  some  observations  have  been  made  which 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  One  is,  that  among  animals, 
the  part  of  the  body  turned  towards  the  earth  is  always 
paler  than  that  which  is  uppermost.  The  action  of  light 
IS  here  apparent.  Fishes  which  live  on  the  side,  as  the 
sole  and  turbot,  have  the  left  side,  which  answers  to  the 
back,  of  a  dark  tint ;  whilst  the  other  side  is  white.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  birds  which  fly,  as  it  were,  bathed  in  light, 
do  not  offer  the  strong  contrast  of  tone  between  the  upper 
and  lower  side.  Beetles,  wasps,  and  flies  have  the  metallic 
coloring  of  blue  and  green,  possess  rings  equally  dark  all 
round  the  body ;  and  the  wmgs  of  many  butterflies  are  as 
beautifully  feathered  below  as  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  mollusca  which  live  in  an  almost 
closed  shell,  like  the  oyster,  are  nearly  colorless;  the  larvae 
of  insects  found  in  the  ground  or  in  wood  have  the  same 
whiteness,  as  well  as  all  intestinal  worms  shut  up  in  ob- 
scurity. Some  insects  whose  life  is  spent  in  darkness  keep 
this  appearance  all  their  lives ;  such  as  the  curious  little 
beetles  inhabiting  the  inaccessible  crevasses  of  snowy  moun- 
tains, in  whose  depths  they  are  hidden.  They  seem  to  fly 
from  light  as  from  death,  and  are  only  found  at  certain 
seasons,  when  they  crawl  on  the  flooring  of  the  caves  like 
larvae,  without  eyes,  which  would  be  useless  in  the  retreats 
where  they  usually  dwell. 

This  relation  between  coloring  and  light  is  very  evident 
in  the  beings  which  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  air  ;  those 
are  the  most  brilliant  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  those 
of  the  tropics  are  brighter  than  in  the  regions  around  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  diurnal  species  than  the  nocturnal ; 
but  the  same  law  does  not  apparently  belong  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  sea,  which  are  of  a  richer  shade  where  the 
light  is  more  tempered.  The  most  dazzling  corals  are  those 
which  hang  under  the  natural  cornices  of  the  rocks  and  on 
the  sides  of  submarine  grottos  ;  while  some  kinds  offish 
which  are  found  on  the  shores  as  well  as  in  depths  re- 
quiring the  drag-net,  have  a  bright  red  purple  in  the  latter 
regions,  and  an  insignificant  yellow  brown  in  the  former. 
Those  who  bring  up  gold  fish  know  well  that  to  have  them 
finely  colored,  they  must  place  them  in  a  shaded  vase, 
where  aquatic  plants  hide  them  from  the  extreme  solar 
heat.    Under  a  hot  July  sun  they  lose  their  beauty. 

The  causes  to  which  animal  coloring  is  due  are  very 
various.  Some  living  substances  have  it  in  themselves, 
owing  to  molecular  arrangement,  but  usually  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  the  liveliest  colors  are  not  bound  up  with  the  tissues. 
Sometimes  they  arise  from  a  phenomenon  like  that  by 
which  the  soap-bubble  shows  its  prismatic  hues ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  special  matter  called  pigment  which  is  united 
with  the  organic  substance.  Such  is  the  brilliant  paint, 
carmine,  which  is  the  pigment  of  the  cochineal  insect,  and 
the  red  color  of  blood,  which  may  be  collected  in  crystals, 
separate  from  the  other  particles  to  which  it  is  united. 


Even  the  powder  not  unknown  to  ladies  of  fashion  is 
one  of  Nature's  beautifying  means.  That  which  is  left  on 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  TOy  when  he  has  caught  a  butter- 
fly is  a  common  instance ;  but  there  are  birds,  such  as  the 
large  white  cockatoo,  which  leave  a  white  powder  on  the 
hands.  An  African  traveller  speaks  of  his  astonishment 
on  a  rainy  day  to  see  his  hands  reddened  by  the  moist 
plumage  of  a  bird  he  had  just  killed.  The  most  ordinary 
way,  however,  in  which  the  pigment  is  found  is  when  it 
exists  in  the  depths  of  the  tissues,  reduced  to  very  fine 
particles,  best  seen  under  the  microscope.  When  scat- 
tered, they  scarcely  influence  the  shade ;  but  when  close 
together,  they  are  very  perceptible.  This  explains  the 
color  of  the  negro :  under  the  very  delicate  layer  of  skin 
which  is  raised  by  a  slight  burn  there  may  be  seen  abun- 
dance of  brown  pigment  in  the  black  man.  It  is  quite 
superficial,  for  the  skin  differs  only  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean in  tone ;  it  wants  the  exquisite  transparency  of  fair 
races.  Among  these,  the  colors  which  impress  the  eye  do 
not  come  from  a  flat  surface,  but  from  the  different  depths 
of  layers  in  the  flesh.  Hence  the  variety  of  rose  and  lily 
tints  according  as  the  blood  circulates  more  or  less  freely ; 
hence  the  blue  veins,  which  give  a  false  appearance,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  red  ;  but  the  skin  thus  dyes  the  deep 
tones  which  lie  beneath  it;  tattooing  with  Indian  ink  is 
blue,  blue  eyes  owe  their  shade  to  the  brown  pigment 
which  lines  the  other  side  of  the  iris,  and  the  muscles 
seen  under  the  skin  produce  the  bluish  tone  well  known 
to  painters. 

The  chemical  nature  of  pigment  is  little  known  ;  the 
sun  evidently  favors  its  development  in  red  patches.  Age 
takes  it  away  frdtai  the  hair,  when  it  turns  white,  the  color- 
ing-matter giving  place  to  very  small  air-bubbles.  The 
brilliant  white  of  feathers  is  due  to  the  air  which  fills  them. 
Age,  and  domestic  habits  exchanged  for  a  wild  state,  alter 
the  appearance  of  many  birds  and  animals ;  in  some  species 
the  feathers  and  fur  grow  white  every  year  before  falling 
off  and  being  renewed  ;  as  in  the  ermine,  in  spring  the  fur 
which  is  so  valued  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  and  afler  a  few 
months,  becomes  white  before  winter. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the 
exquisite  metallic  shades  which  diaper  the  feathers  of 
birds  and  the  wings  of  butterflies  arise  from  pigments ;  it 
was  a  dream  of  die  alchemists  to  try  to  extract  them. 
Their  sole  cause  is  the  play  of  light,  fugitive  as  the 
sparkles  of  the  diamond.  When  the  beautiful  feathers 
on  the  breast  of  a  humming-bird  are  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  none  of  the  shades  the 
mystery  of  which  you  would  penetrate.  They  are  simply 
made  of  a  dark- brown  opaque  substance  not  unlike  those 
of  a  black  duck.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  ar- 
rangement; the  barb  of  the  feather,  instead  of  being  a 
fringed  stem,  offers  a  series  of  small  squares  of  horny 
substance  placed  point  to  point.  These  plates,  of  infini- 
tesimal size,  are  extremely  thin,  brown,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, exactly  alike,  whatever  may  be  the  reflection  they 
give.  Tlie  brilliant  large  feathers  of  the  peacock  are  the 
same ;  the  plates  are  only  at  a  greater  distance,  and  of  less 
brightness.  They  have  been  described  as  so  many  little 
mirrors,  but  that  comparison  is  not  correct,  for  then  they 
would  only  give  back  light  without  coloring  it  Neither 
do  they  act  by  decomposing  the  rays  which  pass  through 
them,  for  then  they  would  not  lose  their  iris  tints  under 
the  microscope.  It  is  to  metals  alone  that  the  metallic 
plumage  of  the  humming-birds  can  be  compared ;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  plates  in  a  feather  are  like  tempered  steel  or 
crystallized  bismuth.  Certain  specimens  emit  colors  very 
variable  under  different  angles,  the  same  scarlet  feather 
becoming  when  turned  to  ninety  degrees  a  beautiful 
emerald  green. 

The  same  process  which  nature  has  followed  in  the 
humming-bird  is  also  found  in  the  wing  of  the  butterfly. 
It  is  covered  with  microscopic  scales,  which  play  the  part 
of  the  feather,  arranged  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  tak- 
ing the  most  elegant  forms.  They  also  lose  dieir  color 
under  magnifying  power,  and  the  quality  of  reflection 
shows  that  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  feathers. 
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There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  chro- 
matic scale.  Whilst  the  humming-bird  partakes  in  its 
colors  of  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  from  tne  violet  to  the 
r<»d,  passing  through  green,  those  of  the  butterfly  prefer 
the  more  refrangible  ones  from  green  to  violet,  passing 
through  blue.  The  admirable  lilac  shade  of  the  Morpho 
wenelas  and  the  Morjpho  cyprit  is  well  known,  and  the 
wings  of  these  butterflies  have  been  used  by  the  jewelleiB, 
carefully  laid  under  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  and  made  into 
ornaments.  A  bright  green  is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
metallic  red  is  rare,  excepting  in  a  beautiful  butterfly  of 
Madagascar,  closely  alliea  to  one  found  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon. The  latter  has  wings  of  a  velvet  black  with  brilliant 
green  spots;  in  ihe  former,  these  give  place  to  a  mark  of 
n4»ry  red. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  metallic  hues 
of  creatures  endowed  with  flight  and  the  iris  shades  of 
fishes,  that  there  is  between  crystallized  bismuth  and  the 
iK>ft  reflections  of  the  changing  opal.  To  have  an  idea  of 
the  richness  of  the  fish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ^see  a  net 
landed  filled  with  shad  or  other  bright  fi.«h.  It* is  one  im- 
mense opal,  with  the  same  transparency  of  shade  seen 
through  the  scales,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  imitat- 
ing pearls.  It  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  scales,  but  to 
extremely  thin  iavers  lying  below  the  scales  under  the  skin 
and  round  the  blood-vessels,  which  look  like  so  many 
threads  of  silver  running  through  the  flesh,  ll^aumur  first 
noticed  and  described  them  ;  sometimes  their  form  is  as 
regular  as  that  of  a  crystal,  and  of  infinitesimal  size  and 
thickness.  The  art  of  the  makers  of  false  pearls  is  to  col- 
lect these  plates  in  a  ma^s  from  the  fish,  and  make  a  paste 
of  them  with  the  addition  of  glue,  which  is  pompously 
named  *'  Eastern  Essence."  This  is  put  inside  glass  beads, 
and  gives  them  the  native  whiteness  of  pearls. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  lately  by  our  natu- 
ral! «t"  ns  tn  th**  defence  which  color  supplies  to  animals  : 
hares,  rabbite,  slags,  and  goats  possess  the  most  favorable 
shade  for  concealing  them  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  in 
the  fields.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Volunteer 
corps  were  enrolled,  and  the  most  suitable  color  for  the 
riflemen  was  discussed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  green.  Sol- 
diers dressed  in  different  shades  were  placed  in  woods  and 
plains,  to  try  which  offered  the  best  concealment  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  that  which  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy  was  not  green,  but  the  fawn  color  of  the  doe. 
Among  hunting  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
the  jaguar,  the  panther,  there  is  a  shade  of  skin  which 
man  has  alwavs  been  anxious  to  appropriate  for  his  own 
use.  The  old  Egyptian  tombs  have  paintings  of  the 
negroes  of  Sudan,  tneir  loins  girt  with  the  fine  yellow 
skins  for  which  there  is  still  a  great  sale.  All  the  birds 
which  prey  upon  the  smaller  tribes,  and  fishes  like  the 
shark,  are  clotued  in  dead  colors,  so  as  to  be  the  least  seen 
by  their  victims. 

There  is  an  animal  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  has 
excited  the  curiosity  and  superstition  of  man  by  its  change 
of  color  —  that  is,  the  chameleon.  No  reasonable  obser- 
vation was  ever  made  upon  it,  until  Perrault  instituted 
some  experiments  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  ob- 
served that  the  animal  became  pale  at  night,  and  took  a 
deeper  color  when  in  the  sun,  or  when  it  was  teased ; 
whilst  the  idea  that  it  took  its  color  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects was  simply  fabulous.  He  wrapped  it  in  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  and  once  only  did  it  become  paler  when  in 
white.  Its  colors  were  very  limited,  varying  from  gray  to 
green  and  greenish  brown. 

Little  more  than  this  is  known  in  the  present  day :  un- 
der our  skies  it  soon  loses  its  intensity  of  color.  Beneath 
the  African  sun,  its  livery  is  incessantly  changing;  some- 
times a  row  of  large  patches  appears  on  the  sides,  or  the 
skin  is  spotted  like  a  trout,  the  spots  turning  to  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  At  other  times  the  figures  are  light  on  a 
brown  ground,  which  a  moment  before  were  brown  on  a 
light  ground,  and  these  last  during  the  day.  A  naturalist 
speaJcs  of  two  chameleons  which  were  tied  together  on  a 
boat  in  the  Nile,  with  suflicient  length  of  string  to  run 
about,  and  so  always  submissive  to  the  same  influences  of 
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light,  etc.  They  offered  a  contrast  of  color,  though  to  a 
certain  deeree  alike ;  but  when  they  slept  under  the  straw 
chair  which  they  chose  for  their  domicile,  they  were  ex- 
actly of  the  same  shade  during  the  hours  of  rest — a  fine  sea- 
green  that  never  changed.  The  skin  rested,  as  did  the 
brain,  so  that  it  seemed  probable  that  central  activity, 
thought,  will,  or  whatever  name  is  given,  has  some  effect 
in  the  change  of  color.  The  probability  is,  that  as  they 
become  pale,  the  pigment  does  not  leave  the  skin,  but  that 
it  is  collected  in  spheres  too  small  to  affect  our  retina, 
which  will  be  impressed  by  the  same  quantity  of  pigment 
when  more  extended. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  nerves  which  connect  the  brain 
with  organs  where  the  pigment  is  retained.  By  cutting  a 
nerve,  the  coloring-matter  is  paralyzed  in  that  portion  of 
the  skin  through  which  the  nerve  passes,  just  as  a  muscle  is 
isolated  by  the  section  of  its  nerve.  If  this  operation  is 
performed  on  a  turbot  in  a  dark  state,  and  it  is  thrown 
into  a  sandy  bottom,  the  whole  body  grows  paler,  except- 
ing the  part  which  cannot  receive  cerebral  influence.  The 
nerves  have,  in  general,  a  very  simple  and  regular  distribu- 
tion :  if  two  or  three  of  these  are  cut  in  the  body  of  the 
fish,  a  black  transversal  band  following  the  course  of  the 
nerve  will  be  seen ;  whilst,  if  the  nerve  which  animates 
the  head  is  thus  treated,  the  turbot  growing  paler  on  the 
sand,  keeps  a  kind  of  black  mask,  which  has  a  very  curious 
effect. 

These  marks  will  remain  for  many  weeks,  and  what  may 
be  called  paralysis  of  color  has  been  remarked  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  or*accident.  Such  was  seen  in  the  head 
of  a  large  turbot,  the  body  being  of  a  different  color.  It 
was  watched,  and  died  after  a  few  days,  evidently  of  some 
injury  which  it  had  received.  The  subject  offers  a  field  of 
immense  inquiry :  the  chemical  and  physical  study  of  pig- 
ments, the  conditions  which  regulate  their  appearance, 
their  intensitv,  and  variations  under  certain  influences; 
the  want  of  them  in  albinos,  and  the  exagsrerated  develop- 
ment in  other  forms  of  disease.  To  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  M.  Ponchet,  in  France,  the  subject  is  indebted 
for  much  research,  which  will  no  doubt  be  continued  as 
occasion  offers. 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  RECENT  WRITINGS. 

BY   LESLIE   STEPHBX. 

The  world  is  out  of  joint.  The  songs  of  triumph  over 
peace  and  progress  which  were,  so  popular  a  few  years  ago 
have  been  quenched  in  gloomy  silence.  It  is  difficult  eyen 
to  take  up  a  newspaper  without  coming  upon  painful  fore- 
bodings of  the  future.  Peace  has  not  come  down  upon  the 
world,  and  there  is  more  demand  for  swords  than  for 
ploughshares.  The  nations  are  glaring  at  each  other  dis- 
trustfully, muttering  ominous  threats,  and  arming  them- 
selves to  the  teeth.  Their  mechanical  skill  is  absorbed  in 
devising  more  efficient  means  of  mutual  destruction,  and 
the  growth  of  material  wealth  is  scarcely  able  to  support 
the  burden  of  warlike  preparations.  The  internal  politics 
of  states  are  not  much  more  reassuring  than  their  external 
relations.  If  the  republic  triumphs  in  France  and  Spain 
it  is  not  because  reason  has  supplanted  prejudice,  but  be- 
cause nobody,  except  a  few  Carlists  or  Communist*,  believes 
enough  in  any  principles  to  fight  for  them.  In  the  prom- 
ised land  of  political  speculators,  the  government  of  the 
country  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  mere  branch  of 
stockjobbing.  Everywhere  the  division  between  classes 
widens  instead  of  narrowing ;  and  the  most  important  phe- 
nomenon in  recent  English  politics  is  that  the  old  social 
bonds  have  snapped  asunder  amongst  the  classes  least 
accessible  to  revolutionary  impulses. 

Absorbed  in  such  contests,  we  fail  to  attend  to  matters 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  The  health  of  the  popula- 
tion is  lowered  as  s^reater  masses  are  daily  collected  in 
huge  cities,  where  all  the  laws  of  sanitary  science  are  stu- 
diously disregarded.      Everywhere  we  see  a  generation 
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frrowin^  up  sordid,  degraded,  and  devoid  of  self-respect. 
The  old  beauty  of  life  has  departed.  A*  laborer  is  no  longer 
a  man  vho  takes  a  pride  in  nis  work  and  obeys  a  code  of 
manners  appropriate  to  his  station  in  life,  fie  restlc95ily 
aims  at  apin^  his  superiors,  and  loses  his  own  solid  merits 
without  acquiring  their  refinement.  If  the  workman  has 
no  sense  of  duty  to  his  employer,  the  employer  forgets  in 
"his  turn  that  he  has  any  duty  except  to  grow  rich.  He 
complains  of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  subordinates, 
and  tries  to  indemnify  himself  by  cheating  his  equals. 
What  can  we  expect  in  art  or  in  literature  from  such  a  social 
order  except  that  which  we  see?  The  old  spontaneous 
impulse  has  departed.  Our  rising  poets  and  artists  are  a 
puny  generation,  who  either  console  themselves  for  their 
impotence  by  masquerading  in  the  clothes  of  their  prede- 
cessors or  take  refuge  in  a  miserable  epicureanism  which 
calls  all  pleasures  equally  good  and  prefers  those  sensual 
enjoyments  which  are  most  suited  to  stimulate  a  jaded  ap- 
petite. Religion  is  corrupted  at  the  core.  With  some  it 
is  a  mere  homage  to  the  respectabilities;  with  others  a 
mere  superstition,  which  claims  to  be  pretty  but  scarcely 
dares  even  to  assert  that  it  is  true ;  some  revolt  against  all 
religious  teaching,  and  others  almost  openly  advocate  a 
belief  in  lies ;  everywhere  the  professed  creeds  of  men  are 
divorced  from  their  really  serious  speculations. 

Those  who  would  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils  gener- 
ally take  one  of  two  lines :  they  propose  that  we  sho aid 
humbly  submit  to  outworn  authority,  or  preach  the  consol- 
ing gospel  that  if  we  will  let  everything  systematically 
alone  things  will  somehow  all  come  right.  As  if  things  had 
not  been  let  alone  I  When  we  listen  to  the  pedants  and 
the  preachers  of  the  day,  can  we  not  sympathize  with 
Shakespeare's  weariness 

Of  art  made  tongne-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  doctor-like  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  faith  miscalled  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captive  ill  1 

**  Tired  of  all  these,"  where  are  we  to  find  consolation  ? 
Most  of  us  are  content,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  work  on 
in  our  own  little  spheres  and  put  up  with  such  results  as 
can  fall  to  the  share  of  a  solitary  unit  in  this  chaotic  world. 
We  may  reflect,  if  we  please,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
since  the  world  began  at  which  evil  was  not  rampant  and 
wise  men  in  a  small  minority ;  and  that  somehow  or  other 
we  have  in  the  American  phrase  ^'  worried  through  "  it,  and 
rather  improved  than  otherwise.  There  are  advantages  to 
"be  set  against  all  the  triumphant  mischiefs  which  make 
wise  men  cry  out,  Vanitas  VanitcUum  !  and  enthusiasts  may 
find  a  bright  side  to  the  more  ominous  phenomena  and  look 
forward  to  that  millennium  which  is  always  to  begin  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  We  have  cultivated  statistics  of  late, 
and  at  least  one  of  our  teachers  has  thought  that  the  new 
gospel  lay  in  that  direction ;  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
m  presenting  in  a  tabular  form  all  the  ^ood  and  all  the  evil 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  striking  a  balance 
between  them.  The  problem  is  too  complex  for  most  of  us; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  up,  and,  without  swagger- 
ing over  progress  or  uselessly  saddening  ourselves  over 
decay,  do  our  best  to  swell  the  right  side  of  the  account. 
Most  men,  however,  judge  according  to  temperament.  The 
cheerful  philosopher  sees  in  the  difference  between  the 
actual  state  of  the  world  and  the  ideal  which  he  can  frame 
for  himself,  a  guarantee  for  the  approach  of  a  better  day. 
The  melancholy  philosopher  sees  in  the  same  contrast 
a  proof  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mankind.  He  puts 
the  solden  age  behind  instead  of  before;  and,  like  his  nval, 
attributes  to  the  observation  of  external  events  what  is 
merely  the  expression  of  his  own  character. 

No  one,  at  any  rate,  will  deny  that  the  clouds  are  thick 
enough  to  justify  many  ploomy  prognostications.  Take  a 
man  of  unusual  if  not  morbid  sensibility,  and  place  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  jostling,  struggling,  unsavory,  and  unrea- 
sonable crowd ;  suppose  him  to  have  a  love  of  all  natural 
and  artistic  beauty,  which  is  outraged  at  every  moment  by 
the  prevailing  ugliness ;  a  sincere  hatred  for  all  the  mean- 
ness and  imposture  too  characteristic  of  modern  life ;  a 
determination  to  see  things  for  himself,  which  involves  an 


antipathy  to  all  the  established  commonplaces  of  contented 
respectability ;  an  eloquence  and  imaginative  force  which 
transfuses  his  prose  with  poetry,  though  his  mind  if  too  dis- 
cursive to  express  itself  in  the  poetical  form  ;  and  a  keen 
lotrical  faculty,  hampered  by  a  constitutional  irritability 
which  prevents  his  teaching  from  taking  a  systematic  formf 
let  him  give  free  vent  to  all  the  annoyance  and  the  indigna- 
tion naturally  produced  by  his  position,  and  you  will  have 
a  general  impression  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  later  writings.  One 
seems  almost  to  be  listeninff  to  the  cries  of  a  man  of  genius, 
placed  in  a  pillory  to  be  pelted  by  a  thick-skinned  mob,  and 
urged  by  a  sense  of  his  helplessness  to  utter  the  bitterest 
taunts  that  he  can  invent  Amongst  the  weaknesses  natural 
to  such  a  temperament  is  the  disposition  to  attach  an  undue 
value  to  what  other  people  would  describe  as  crotchets ; 
and  amongst  Mr.  Ruskin's  crotchets  are  certain  theories 
which  involve  the  publication  of  his  works  in  ^^ch  a  manner 
as  to  oppose  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  circulation. 

It  is  due  partly  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  like  to  be  called  rogues,  cheats,  liars,  and 
nypocrites,  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  recent  writings,  and  espeo- 
ially  his  *'  Fors  Clavigera,"  the  monthly  manifesto  in  which 
he  denounces  modem  society,  have  not  received  the  notice 
which  they  deserve.  The  British  public  is  content  to 
ticket  Mr.  Ruskin  as  an  oddity,  and  to  pass  by  with  as  lit- 
tle attention  as  possible.  And  yet  the  "  Fors  Clavigera  ** 
(the  meaning  of  the  title  may  be  found  in  the  second  num- 
ber^ would  h^  worth  reading  if  only  as  a  literaiy  curiosity. 
It  18  a  strange  mixture  of  autobiographical  sketches,  of 
vehement  denunciation  of  modern  crimes  and  follies,  of 
keen  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  of  economical  contro- 
versy, of  fanciful  etymologies,  strained  allegories,  question- 
able interpretations  of  history,  and  remarks  upon  things 
in  '.general,  in  which  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty  are 
curiously  blended  with  much  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  in- 
ferior value,  and  in  which  digression  is  as  much  the  rule 
as  in  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  or  Southey's  ♦*  Doctor."  Even 
Mr.  Ruskin's  disciples  seem  at  times  to  be  a  little  puzzled 
by  his  utterances,  and  especially  by  a  certain  receipt  for 
making  a  **  Yorkshire  Goose  Pie,"  which  suddenly  intrudes 
itself  into  one  of  his  numbers,  and  may  or  may  not  cover  a 
profound  allegory.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  and  nothinji^ 
would  be  moro  superfluous,  than  to  ridicule  many  of  the 
opinions  which-  he  throws  out,  or  to  condemn  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  orthodox  science  or  political  economy. 
It  seems  to  be  more  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
strength  than  to  the  weakness  of  teaching  opposed  to  all 
current  opinions,  and  therefore  more  sure  to  be  refuted 
than  to  gain  a  fair  hearing.  When  a  gentleman  begins  by 
informing  his  readers  that  he  would  fike  to  destroy  most 
of  the  railroads  in  England  and  all  the  railroads  in  Wales, 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  the  north  suburb  of  Geneva, 
and  the  city  of  New  York,  he  places  himself  in  a  position 
which  is  simply  bewildering  to  the  ordinary  Britisn  mind. 
Without  claiming  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter,  and  still 
less  an  adequate  critic,  of  all  his  theories,  1  may  venture  a 
few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
<*  Fors  "  and  others  of  his  recent  writings. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  as  I  have  said,  is  at  war  with  modem  so- 
ciety. He  sometimes  expresses  himself  in  language  which, 
but  for  his  own  assurances  to  the  contrary,  might  be  taken 
for  Uie  utterance  of  furious  passiqp  rather  than  calm  reflec- 
tion. "  It  seems  to  be  the  appointed  function  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  he  says,  ''to  exhibit  in  all  things  the 
elect  pattern  of  perfect  folly,  for  a  warning  to  the  furthest 
future."  The  only  hope  for  us  is  in  one  of  the  "forms 
of  ruin  which  necessarily  cut  a  nation  down  to  the  ground 
and  leave  it,  thence  to  sprout  again,  if  there  be  anv  lif^ 
left  for  it  in  the  earth,  or  any  lesson  teachable  to  it  by 
adversity.'*  And  afler  informing  his  Oxford  hearers  thai 
we  are,  in  the  sphere  of  art  at  any  rate,  "  false  and  base," 
"  absolutely  without  imagination  and  without  virtue,"  he 
adds  that  his  language  is  not,  as  they  may  fancy,  unjnsU- 
fiably  violent,  but  "temperate  and  accurate  —  except  in 
short-coming  of  blame."  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ruskin's  habitual 
statements  be  well  founded,  the  world  has  become  well  nigh 
uninhabitable  by  decent  people.    Lot  would  be  pnzsled  to 
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diBCOver  a  residue  of  righteous  men  sufficient  to  redeem 
us  from  speedy  destruction.  In  the  preface  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  he  tells  us  that  in  his  natural  temper 
he  has  sympathy  with  Marmontel ;  in  his  **  enforced  and 
accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  people,  with 
Dean  Swift." 

^o  man  could  make  a  sadder  avowal  than  is  implied  in 
a  claim  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  great  man  who  now  rests 
where  his  heart  is  no  longer  lacerated  by  »<Bva  indignatio. 
Neither,  if  one  may  correct  a  self-drawn  portrait,  can  the 
analogy  be  accepted  without  many  deductions.  Swift's 
misanthropy  is  very  different  in  quality  from  Mr.  Ruskin's. 
It  is  less  **  accidental,"  and  incomparably  deeper.  Misan- 
thropy, indeed,  is  altogether  the  wrong  word  to  express  the 
temper  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  regards  the  world.  He 
believes  in  the  capacity  of  men  for  happiness  and  purity, 
though  some  stevnge  penrersity  has  jarred  the  whole  social 
order.  He  can  believe  in  heroes  and  in  unsophisticated 
human  beings,  and  does  not  hold  that  all  virtue  is  a  sham, 
and  selfishness  and  sensuality  the  only  moving  forces  of  the 
world.^  Swift's  concentrated  bitterness  indicates  a  mind 
in  which  the  verv  roots  of  all  illusions  have  been  extir- 
pated. Mr.  Ruskin  can  still  cherish  a  faint  belief  in  a 
possible  Utopia,  which  to  the  Dean  would  have  appeared 
to  be  a  silly  dream,  worthy  of  the  philosophers  of  l^puta. 
The  more  masculine  character  of  Swift's  mind  makes  him 
capable  of  accepting  a  view  of  the  world  which  helped  to 
dnve  even  him  mad,  and  which  would  have  been  simply 
intolerable  to  a  man  of  more  delicate  fibre.  Some  light 
must  be  admitted  to  the  horizon,  or  refuge  would  have  to 
be  sought  in  the  cultivation  of  sheer  cynical  insensibility. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  descended  to  those  awful  depths,  and 
we  should  have  been  more  inclined  to  compare  his  protest 
against  modem  life  with  the  protest  of  Rousseau.  Hie 
Old-fashioned  declamations  against  luxury  may  be  easily 
translated  into  Mr.  Ruskin's  language  about  uie  modem 
worship  of  wealth;  and  if  he  does  not  Ulk  about  an  ideal 
**  state  of  nature,"  he  is  equally  anxious  to  meet  corruption 
by  returning  to  a  simpler  order  of  society.  Both  writers 
would  oppose  the  simple  and  healthy  life  of  a  primitive 
population  of  peasants  to  the  demoralized  and  dis<Mrganized 
masses  of  our  great  t6wns. 

Mr.  Ruskin  finds  his  **  ideal  of  felicity  actually  produced 
in  the  Tyrol"  There,  a  few  years  ago,  he  met  "  as  merry 
and  round  a  person  "  as  he  ever  desires  to  see :  "  he  was 
tidily  dressed,  not  in  brown  rags,  but  in  green  velveteen  ; 
he  wore  a  jaunty  hat,  with  a  feather  in  it,  a  little  on  one 
side;  he  was  not  drunk,  but  the  effervescence  of  his 
ihoroueh  ^ood  humor  filled  the  room  all  about  him ;  and 
he  could  smg  like  a  robin."  Manv  travellers  who  have 
seen  such  a  phenomenon,  and  mentallv  compared  him  with 
the  British  agricultural  laborer,  whose  grievances  are 
slowly  becoming  articulate,  must  have  had  some  search- 
ings  of  heart  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Is  the  poor  cramped  population  of  our  fields,  or  the 
brutal  population  whicn  heaves  half- bricks  at  strangers 
in  the  mining  districts,  or  the  effete  population  which 
skulks  about  back  slums  and  our  casual  wards,  the  kind  of 
human  article  naturally  turned  out  by  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry  ? 

The  problem  about  which  all  manner  of  Social  Science 
Associations  have  beenjpuzzling  themselves  for  a  great 
many  years  essentially  comes  to  this ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
answers  it  passionately  enough.  The  sight  and  the  sound 
of  all  the  evils  which  affect  we  world  is  too  much  for  him. 
'*  I  am  not,"  he  says,  "  an  unselfish  person'  nor  an  evangel- 
ical one ;  I  have  no  particular  pleasure  in  doing  good,  nor 
do  I  dislike  doing  it  so  much  as  to  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  it  in  another  world.  But  I  simply  cannot  paint,  nor 
read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do  anything  ebe  that  I  like, 
and  the  very  light  of  the  morning  sky,  when  there  is  any 
—  which  is  seldom  nowadays  near  London  —  has  become 
hateful  to  me,  because  of  the  misery  which  I  know  of  and 
see  signs  of  when  I  know  it  not,  wblch  no  imagination  can 
inter]^t  too  bitterly."  There  is  evil  enough  imder  the 
sun  to  justify  any  fierceness  of  indignation ;  and  we  should 
be  lest  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ruskin  for  cherishing 


his  anger  than  for  squandering  so  valuable  an  article  so 
rashly.  He  suffers  from  a  kind  of  mental  incontinence 
which  weakens  the  force  of  his  writing.  He  strikes  at 
evil  too  fiercely  and  rapidly  to  strike  effectually.  He 
wrote  the  "  Modem  Painter,"  as  he  tells  us  in  a  charac- 
teristic preface  to  the  last  edition,  not  from  love  of  faoae, 
for  then  he  would  have  compressed  his  writing,  nor  from 
love  of  immediate  popularity,  for  then  he  would  have  given 
fine  words  instead  of  solid  diou^ht,  but  simply  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  saw  an  injustice  being  done,  and 
could  not  help  flying  straight  in  the  faces  of  the  eviUdoer«« 
It  is  easy  to  reply  that  he  ought  to  have  helped  11  In  that 
case  the  book  might  have  become  a  symmetrical  whole  in- 
stead of  being  only  what  it  is  —  the  book  which,  in  spite 
of  incoherence  and  utter  absence  of  concentration,  haa 
done  more  than  any  other  of  its  kind  to  stimulate  thought 
and  disperse  antiquated  fallacies. 

But  we  must  taxe  Mr.  Ruskin  as  he  is.  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  a  leader ;  he  is  content  to  be  a  oriUiant 
partisan  in  a  random  guerilla  warfiire,  and  therefore  to  win 

gartial  victories,  to  disgust  many  people  whom  he  might 
ave  conciliated,  and  to  consort  with  all  manner  of  super- 
ficial and  untrained  schemers,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
more  systematic  operations.  Nobodv  is  more  sensible  than 
Mr.  Ruskin  of  the  value  of  discipline,  order,  and  subor- 
dination. Unfortunately  the  ideas  of  every  existing  party 
happen  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  and  he  is  therefore 
obliged  in  spite  of  himself  to  fight  for  his  own  hand. 

Men  who  revolt  against  the  world  in  this  unqualified 
fashion  are  generally  subject  to  two  imputations.  They 
are  eccentric  by  definition  ;  and  their  eccentricity  is  gen- 
erally complicated  by  sentimentalism.  They  are,  it  is 
suggested,  under  the  dominion  of  an  excessive  sensibility 
which  bursts  all  restraints  of  logic  and  common-sense. 
The  worst  of  all  qualifications  for  fighting  the  world  is  to  be 
so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  unable  to  accept  compromise  or  to 
submit  contentedly  to  inevitable  evils.  In  Mr.  Ruskin's 
case,  it  is  suggested,  the  foundation  of  this  exaggerated 
tone  of  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  He  always  looks  upon  the  world  more  or  less^ 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Whatever  may  be  our  other 
claims  to  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  world  has  become  ugly.  We  may  be  more  scien- 
tific than  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  we  are  undoubtedly 
mere  children  to  them  in  art,  or,  rather,  mere  decrepit  and 
effete  old  men.  We  could  no  more  build  a  Parthenon  or 
make  a  statue  fit  to  be  set  by  the  Elgin  marbles,  than  they 
could  build  ironclads  or  solve  problems  by  modern  methods 
of  mathematical  analysis.  Indeed,  our  superiority  in  any 
case  is  not  a  superiority  of  faculty,  but  simply  of  inherited 
results.  And  thus,  if  the  artistic  capacities  of  a  race  be 
the  fair  measure  of  its  general  excellence,  that  which  we 
call  progress  should  r^ly  be  called  decay.  Our  eyes 
have  grown  dim,  and  our  hands  have  lost  their  cunning. 
Mere  mechanical  dexterity  is  but  a  poor  thing  to  set 
against  the  unerring  instinct  which  in  old  days  guided 
afike  the  humblest  workman  and  the  most  cultivated 
artist. 

The  point  at  issue  appears  in  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  con- 
troversies.   According  to  the  Spectator^  Air.  Ruskin  wished 
the  countrv  to  become  poor  in  order  that  it  might  thrive 
an  artistic  sense.    "  If,"    it  said,  "  we    must  choose 
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between  a  Titian  and  a  Lancashire  cotton-mill,  then  in  the 
name  of  manhood  and  of  morality  give  us  the  cotton-mill  1 " 
and  it  proceeded  to  add  that  only  "  the  dilettantism  of  the 
studio  would  make  a  different  choice.  Mr.  Ruskin,  that 
is,  is  an  effeminate  person  who  has  so  fallen  in  love  with  the 
glories  of  Venetian  coloring  and  Greek  sculpture  that  he 
would  summarily  sweep  away  all  that  makes  men  comfort- 
able to  give  them  a  chance  of  recovering  the  lost  power. 
Let  us  bum  our  mills,  close  our  coal-mines,  and  tear  up  our 
railways,  and  perhaps  we  may  learn  in  time  to  paint  a  few 
decently  good  pictures.  I^bodv  in  whom  tne  artistic 
faculties  had  not  been  cultivated  till  the  whole  moral  fibre 
was  softened  would  buy  good  art  at  such  a  sacrifice. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
accept  the  statement.    He  does  prefer  Titians  to  cotton- 
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mills,  and  he  does  think  that  the  possession  of  cotton-mills 
is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  Titians.  He  hates 
machinery  as  an  artist ;  he  hates  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  vulgar  forms,  whether  in  architecture  or  "  dry  goods," 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  work  where  every  form 
speaks  of  a  living  hand  and  eye  behind  it.  He  hates 
steamboats  because  they  come  puffing  and  screaming,  and 
sending  their  whistles  through  nis  head  like  a  knife  when 
he  is  meditatingon  the  loveliness  of  a  picture  in  the  once 
silent  Venice.  He  hates  railways  because  they  destroy  all 
natural  beauty.  There  was  once  a  rocky  valley  between 
Buxton  and  Bakewell,  where  you  might  nave  seen  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  "  walking  in  fair  procession  on  the  lawns  of  it, 
and  to  and  fro  amone  the  pinnacles  of  its  crag?."  But  you 
—  the  stupid  British  public,  to  wit  —  thoucrht  that  you 
could  make  money  of  it;  *'you  enterprised  a  railroad 
through  the  valley  —  you  blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped 
thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into  its  lovely  stream.  The  val- 
ley is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now,  every  fool  in 
Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half  an  hour,  and  every  fool 
in  Bakewell  at  Buxton ;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  proc- 
ess of  exchange ;  you  fools  everywhere."  The  beauty  of 
English  landscape  is  eveiy where  defaced  by  coal-smoke, 
and  the  purity  of  English  streams  defiled  by  refuse. 
Meanwhile  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  contrivance 
which  passes  for  art  in  England  is  typified  by  an  ingenious 
performance  ticketed  **  No.  1 "  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is  a  statue  in  black  and  white  marble  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  pronounces  to  be, 
accurately  speaking,  the  *'  most  perfectly  and  roundly  ill- 
done  thing  "  which  he  has  ever  seen  produced  in  art.  Its 
makers  had  seen  **  Roman  work  and  Florentine  work  and 
Byzantine  work  and  Gothic  work ;  and  misunderstanding 
of  everything  had  passed  through  Chem  as  the  mud  does 
through  earthworms,  and  here  at  last  was  their  wormcast 
of  a  production."  Mere  mechanical  dexterity  has  abso- 
lutely supplanted  artistic  skill. 

Well,  you  reply,  we  must  take  the  good  with  the  bad. 
We  give  up  the  Newfoundland  dog ;  but  if  steam-whistles 
go  through  }our  head  in  Venice,  and  the  railway  drives 
the  godfl  from  Derbyshire,  you  must  remember  that  a  num- 
ber of  poor  Englishmen  and  Italians,  who  never  cared 
much  for  scenery  or  for  pictures,  enjoy  a  common-place 
pleasure  which  they  must  else  have  gone  without.  In- 
creased command  of  the  natural  forces  means  Increased 
comfort  to  millions  at  the  cost  of  a  little  sentimental  enjoy- 
ment for  thousands.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Rus- 
kin would  join  issue  with  the  optimists.  The  lesson  which 
he  has  preached  most  industriously  and  most  eloquently  is 
the  essential  connection  between  good  art  and  sound  mo- 
rality. The  first  condition  of  producing  good  pictures  or 
statues  is  to  be  pure,  sincere,  and  innocent.  Milton's  say- 
ing that  a  man  who  would  write  a  heroic  poem  must  maxe 
his  life  a  heroic  poem,  is  the  secret  of  all  artistic  excellence. 
A  nation  which  is  content  with  shams  in  art  will  put  up 
with  shams  in  its  religious  or  political  or  industrial  life. 
We  bedaub  our  flimsy  walls  witn  stucco  as  our  statesmen 
hide  their  insincerity  under  platitude.  If  a  people  is  vile  at 
heart,  the  persons  who  minister  to  its  taste  will  write  de- 
graded poetry  and  perform  demoralizing  plays,  and  paint 
pictures  which  would  revolt  the  pure-minded.  The  impu- 
dent avowal  that  the  spheres  of  art  and  morality  should  be 
separate  is  simply  an  acceptance  of  a  debased  condition  of 
art.  And  therefore  Mr.  Ruskin's  lectures  upon  art  are  apt 
to  pass  into  moral  or  religious  discourses,  as  in  works  pro- 
fessedly dealing  with  social  questions  he  b  apt  to  regard 
the  artistic  test  as  final.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  produce 
Titians  b  a  conclusive  proof  that  we  ^must  have  lost  the 
moral  qualities  which  made  a  Titian  possible ;  whilst  the 
fact  that  we  can  produce  a  cotton-mill  merely  shows  that 
we  can  cheat  our  customers,  and  make  rubbish  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  An  indefinite  facility  in  the  multiplication  of 
shoddy  is  not  a  matter  for  exulting  self-congratulation. 
The  ugliness  of  modern  life  is  not  due  to  the  disarrange- 
ment of  certain  distinct  sBSthetic  faculties,  but  the  necessary 
mark  of  moral  insensibility.  Cruelty  and  covetousness  are 
the  dominant  vices  of  modern  society ;  and  if  they  have 


ruined  our  powers  of  expression,  it  is  only  because  they 
have  first  corrupted  the  sentiments  which  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  noble  art. 

The  problem  is  probably  more  complex  than  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  apt  to  assume.  The  attempt  to  divorce  art  from  morality 
is  indeed  as  illogical  and  as  mischievous  as  he  assumes. 
The  greater  the  talent  which  is  prostituted  to  express  base 
thoughts  and  gratify  prurient  tastes,  the  more  it  should  ex- 
cite our  disgust ;  ana  the  talent  so  misused  will  die  out 
amongst  a  race  which  neglects  the  laws  of  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  primary  conditions  of  physical  and  spirit- 
ual health.  The  literature  of  a  corrupt  race  becomes  not 
only  immoral  but  stupid.  And  yet  the  art  test  is  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  at  times  to  assume.  Ut- 
ter insensibility  to  beauty  and  the  calmest  acquiescence  in 
all  manner  of  ugliness  is  not  incompatible  with  morality 
amongst  individuals ;  or  what  would  become  of  the  Dis- 
senters ?  Hymns  which  torture  a  musical  ear  may  express 
very  sincere  religious  emotion.  Of  course,  we  are  above 
the  Puritan  prdudice  which  regarded  all  art  as  more  or 
less  the  work  of  the  devil;  but  perhaps  we  are  not,  and 
even  the  really  artistic  races  were  not  much  l>etter  than  the 
PuriUns.  Indeed,  wef  should  take  but  a  sad  view  of  the 
world  if  we  held  that  its  artistic  attainments  always  meas- 
ured the  moral  worth  of  a  nation. 

No  phenomenon  in  history  is  more  curious  than  the 
shortness  of  the  periods  during  which  art  has  attained  any 
high  degree  of  perfection.  There  have  been  only  two  brief 
periods,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  which  men  could  really  make 
first-rate  statues,  and  even  then  the  knowledge  was  confined 
to  two  very  small  districts.  But  if  our  inferiority  in  that 
direction  to  the  Greek  and  the  Florentine  artists  proves 
that  we  arc  equally  inferior  in  a  moral  sense,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  virtue  is  a  plant  which  flowers  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years.  Probably  studento  of  history  would  agree 
that  virtue  was  more  evenly,  and  artistic  excellence  more 
unevenly  distributed  than  we  should  have  conceived  pos- 
sible. Many  conditions,  not  hitherto  determined  by  social 
Shilosophers,  go  to  producing  this  rarest  of  qualities ;  and 
[r.  Ruskin  seems  oflen  to  exaggerate  from  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  men  who  cannot  paint  or  carve  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  speaking  the  truth,  or  revering  love  and 
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Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  test,  when  applied 
with  due  precaution,  may  reveal  much  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  a^  nation.  The  imbecility  of  our  artistic  efforts  is 
the  index  of  an  unloveliness  which  infects  the  national  life. 
We  cannot  make  good  music  because  there  is  a  want  of 
harmony  in  our  creeds,  and  a  constant  jarring  between  the 
various  elements  of  society.  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticisms  of 
modern  life  are  forcible,  though  he  reasons  too  much  from 
single  cases.  The  shock  which  he  receives  from  particuUur 
incidents  seems  to  throw  him  off  his  balance.  He  prac- 
tices the  art  of  saying  stinging  thin^,  of  which  the  essence 
is  to  make  particular  charges  which  we  feel  to  be  true, 
whilst  we  are  convinced  that  the  tacit  generalization  is  un- 
fair. The  whistle  of  the  steamboat  in  Venice  sets  up  such 
a  condition  of  nervous  irritability,  that  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  filled  with  its  discordant  strains. 

Mr.  Ruskin  saw  one  day  a  well-dressed  little  boy  leaning 
over  Wallingford  Bridge,  and  fancied  that  he  was  looking 
at  some  pretty  bird  or  insect.  Comine  up  to  him,  the  little 
boy  suddenly  crossed  the  bridge,  and  took  up  the  same 
attitude  at  the  opposite  parapet ;  his  purpose  was  to  spit 
from  both  sides  upon  the  heads  of  a  pleasure  party  in  a 
passing  boat  "  The  incident  may  seem  to  you  trivial," 
says  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his  hearers ;  and,  in  fact,  most  persons 
would  have  been  content  to  box  the  little  boy's  ears,  and 
possibly  would  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  at  least,  spitting  upon  Jewish  gaberdines  is  no  longer 
permittCMd  by  the  police.  Mr.  Ruskin  sees  in  it  a  proof  of 
that  absence  of  all  due  social  subordination  and  all  grace  of 
behavior,  which  **  leaves  the  insolent  spirit  and  degraded 
senses  to  find  their  only  occupation  in  malice,  and  their  only 
satisfaction  in  shame."  If  the  moral  be  rather  too  wide 
for  this  living  fable,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  no  difiiculty  in  proving 
from  other  cases  how  deeply  the  ugliness  of  modern  life  is 
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rooted  in  moral  insenBibility.  Here  is  another  spitting 
scene.  As  he  is  drawing  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  Mr.  Raskin 
sees  three  fellows  in  rags  leaning  against  the  Leaning  Tower 
and  **  expectorating  loudly  and  copiously,  at  intervals  of 
half  a  minute  each,  over  the  white  marble  base  of  it,  which 
they  evidently  conceived  to  have  been  constructed  only  to 
be  spit  upon."  Is  their  brutality  out  of  harmony  with  the 
lessons  taught  by  their  superiors  ? 

There  is  or  was  a  lovely  little  chapel  at  Pisa,  built  for  a 
shrine,  seen  by  the  boatmen  as  they  first  rose  on  the  surge 
of  the  open  sea,  and  bared  their  heads  for  a  short  prayer, 
in  1840  Mr.  Raskin  painted  it,  when  six  hundred  and  ten 
years  had  left  it  perfect ;  only  giving  the  marble  a  tempered, 
glow,  or  touching  the  sculpture  with  a  softer  shade.  In  a 
ouarter  of  a  century  the  Italians  have  grown  wiser,  and  Mr. 
K'jskin  watched  a  workman  calmly  striking  the  old  marble 
cross  to  pieces.  Tourists  are  supposed  to  be  more  appre- 
ciative, and  Mr.  Ruskin  travelled  to  Verona  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  two  American  girls,  specimens  of  the  utmost 
result  of  the  training  of  the  most  progressive  race  in  the 
world.  They  were  travelling  through  exquisite  midsum- 
mer sunshine,  and  the  range  of  Alps  was  clear  from  the 
Lake  of  Garda  to  Cadore.  But  the  two  American  girls  had 
reduced  themselves  simply  to  two  **  white  pieces  of  putty 
that  could  feel  pain ; "  from  Venice  to  Verona  they  per- 
ceived nothing  but  flies  and  dust.  They  read  French 
novels,  sucked  lemons  and  sugar,  and  their  whole  conver- 
sation as  to  scenery  was  at  a  station  where  the  blinds  had 
been  drawn  up.  **  Don*t  those  snow-caps  make  you  cool  ?  " 
'*No;  I  wish  they  did."  Meanwhile*  at  Rome,  the  slope 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  wall  of  Tullus  has  just  been 
laid  bare  in  perfect  preservation,  is  being  sold  on  building 
leases.  JNew  houses,  that  is,  will  be  run  up  by  bad  work- 
men, who  know  nothing  of  art,  and  only  care  for  money- 
making;  and  whilst  **tbe  last  vestiges  of  the  heroic  works 
of  the  Roman  monarchy  are  being  destroyed,  the  base 
fresco-painting  of  the  worst  times  of  the  Empire  is  being 
faithfully  copied,  with  perfectly  true  lascivious  instinct,  for 
interior  decoration."  Lust  and  vanity  are  the  real  moving 
powers  in  all  this  Italian  movement.  Are  we  much  better 
an  England  ? 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  waiting  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Furness 
station,  which  is  so  tastefully  placed  as  to  be  the  only  ob- 
ject visible  over  the  ruined  altar  of  the  Abbey.  To  him 
entered  a  party  of  workmen  who  had  been  refreshing  them- 
selves at  a  tavern  established  by  the  Abbot's  Chapel. 
They  were  dressed  in  brown  rags,  smoking  pipes,  all  more 
or  less  drunk,  and  takin?  very  long  steps  to  keep  their 
balance  in  the  direction  ofmotion,  whilst  laterally  securing 
themselves  by  hustling  the  wall  or  any  chance  passengers. 
Such  men,  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  friend  explained  to  nim,  would 
get  drunk  and  would  not  admire  the  Abbey;  they  were 
not  only  unmanageable,  but  implied  **  the  existence  of 
many  unmanageable  persons  before  and  after  them  —  nay, 
a  long  ancestral  and  filial  unmanagcableness.  They  were 
a  fallen  race,  every  way  incapable,  as  I  acutely  felt,  of  ap- 
preciating the  beauty  of  *  Modern  Painters'  or  fathoming 
the  significance  of  *  Fors  Clavigera.'  "  What  are  the 
amusements  and  thous^hts  of  such  a  race,  or  even  of  the 
superior  social  layers  ?  Go  to  Margate,  a  place  memorable 
to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  singular  loveliness  of  its  skies ;  and 
you  may  see  —  or  newspaper  correspondents  exaggerate  — 
a  rufHanly  crowd  insulting  the  passengers  who  arrive  by 
steamboat  in  the  most  obscene  language  or  bathing  with 
revolting  indecency  in  a  promiscuous  crowd ;  or  to  Glas- 
gow, and  you  will  see  the  Clyde  turned  into  a  loathsome 
and  stagnant  ditch,  whilst  the  poor  Glaswegians  fancy  that 
they  can  import  learning  into  their  town  in  a  Gothic  case, 
costing  £150,000,  which  is  about  as  wise  as  to  ^'  put  a  pyx 
into  a  pigsty  to  make  the  pigs  pious."  Or  take  a  walk  in 
the  London  suburbs.  There  was  once  a  secluded  district 
with  old  country  houses,  and  neatly  kept  cottages  with 
tiled  footpaths  and  porches  covered  with  honeysuckle. 
Now  it  is  covered  with  thousands  of  semi-detached  villas 
built  of  rotten  brick,  held  together  by  iron  devices.  What 
are  the  people  who  inhabit  them  ?  The  men  can  write  and 
cast  accounts ;  they  make  their  living  by  it.     The  women 
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read  story  books,  dance  in  a  vulgar  manner,  and  play  vul^rv 
tunes  on  the  piano ;  they  know  nothing  of  any  fine  art ; 
they  read  one  magazine  on  Sundays  and  another  on  wpek- 
day8,and  know  nothing  of  any  other  literature.  They 
never  take  a  walk ;  they  cannot  garden  ;  the  women  wear 
false  hair  and  copy  the  fashions  of  Parisian  prostitutes ; 
the  men  have  no  intellects  but  for  cheating,  no  pleasures 
except  smoking  and  eating,  and  **  no  ideas  or  any  capacity 
of  forming  ideas  of  anything  that  has  yet  been  done  of 
great  or  seen  of  good  in  this  world." 

Truly,  this  is  a  lamentable  picture,  which  we  may,  if  we 
please,  set 'down  as  wanton  caricature  or  as  a  proof  that 
poor  Mr.  Ruskin  is  but  speaking  the  truth  when  he  tells 
us,  pathetically  enough,  of  his  constant  sadness,  and  de- 
clares that  he  is  nearly  always  out  of  humor.  The  ex- 
aggeration is  to  be  lamented,  because  it  lessens  the  force 
of  his  criticism.  The  remark  inevitably  suggests  itself  that 
a  fair  estimate  of  modern  civilization  is  hardly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  process  of  cutting  out  of  our  newspapers 
every  instance  of  modern  brutality  which  can  be  found  in 
police  reports,  and  setting  them  against  the  most  heroic 
deeds  or  thoughts  of  older  times.  Bill  Sykes  may  be  a 
greater  brute  than  the  Black  Prince ;  but  there  were  Bill 
Sykeses  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  perhaps  a 
piece  of  one  in  the  Black  Prince  himself.  Mr.  rtuskin,  to 
speak  logically,  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  induction  by 
simple  enumeration  in  dealing  with  historical  problems. 
The  sinking  of  the  London  does  not  prove  conclusively 
that  Athenians  built  more  trustworthy  ships  than  Engli^th- 
raen ;  and  his  declamations  against  the  folly  and  wickp'l- 
ness  of  modern  war,  true  enough  in  themselves,  cannot 
make  us  forget  all  the  massacres,  the  persecutions,  the 
kidnappings,  the  sellings  into  slavery,  the  sacks  of  cities, 
and  the  laying  waste  of  provinces,  of  good  old  times,  nor 
convince  us  that  Grant  or  Moltke  are  responsible  for  worse 
atrocities  than  mediaeval  or  classical  generals.  The  com- 
plex question  of  the  moral  value  of  different  civilizations  is 
not  to  be  settled  offhand  by  quoting  all  the  striking  in- 
stances which  an  acute  intellect  combined  with  a  fervid 
imagination  and  disturbed  by  an  excessive  irritability  can 
accumulate  in  proof  of  human  weakness.  The  brute  sur- 
vives in  us,  it  is  true,  but  isolated  facts  do  not  prove  him  to 
be  more  rampant  than  of  old. 

To  argue  the  question,  however,  would  take  me  far  be- 
yond my  limits  and  my  knowledge.  Rather  let  us  admit 
at  once  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  laid  his  hand  upon  ugly 
symptoms.  We  will  not  be  angry  with  the  phvsician  be- 
cause he  takes  too  gloomy  a  view  of  them,  but  be  grateful 
to  anybody  who  will  expose  the  evil  unsparingly.  A  pes- 
simist is  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  more  useful  than  an 
optimist.  The  disease  exists,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  a 
temporary  disorder  caused  by  an  unequal  development,  or 
as  a  spreading  cancer,  threatening  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  organism.  Modern  society  may  be  passing  through 
a  grave  crisis  to  a  higher  condition,  or  may  be  hastening 
to  a  catastrophe  like  that  which  overwhelmed  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  in  any  case  plain  enough  that  the  old  will  not 
gradually  melt  into  the  new,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties 
of  epicurean  philosophers,  but  will  have  to  pass  through 
spasms  and  dangerous  convulsions.  The  incapacity  to 
paint  pretty  pictures,  to  which  we  might  submit  with  toler- 
able resignation,  is  indeed  a  proof  of  a  wide-spread  discord, 
which  sometimes  seems  to  threaten  the  abrupt  dislocation 
of  the  strongest  bonds.  Can  we  explain  the  cause  of  the 
evil  in  order  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  in  our  power  ? 

And  here  I  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin' s  teaching 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  unfortunate.  There  is  a 
modern  gospel  which  shows,  as  he  thinks,  plain  traces  of 
diabolic  origin.  His  general  view  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  statement  that  be  utterly  abjures  Mr.  Mill's 
"  Liberty,"  and  holds  Mr,  Carlyle  to  be  the  one  true  teacher 
of  modern  times.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  carries  his  teaching 
further.  The  pet  objects  of  his  antipathy  are  the  political 
economists.  He  believes  that  his  own  writings  on  political 
economy  are  incomparably  the  greatest  service  which  he 
has  rendered  to  mankind,  and  to  establish  his  own  system 
is  to  annUiilate  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  Professor  Fawcett.    To 
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give  aDy  fair  account  of  hit  views  would  be  to  ^o  too  far 
into  a  very  profitless  discussion.  This  much,  however,  I 
must  venture  to  say.  Mr.  Ruskin's  polemics  against  the 
economists  on  their  own  ground  appear  to  me  to  imply  a 
series  of  misconceptions.  He  is,  for  example,  very  fond  of 
attacking  a  doctrine,  fullv  explained  fas  I  should  say, 
demonstrated^  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  demand  for  commodities 
is  not  demana  for  labor.  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  of  his  indignation  against  this  unfor- 
tunate theorem  ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  at  once  the  most  moral  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  should  be  most  anxious  to  es- 
tablish. It  is  simply  the  right  answer  to  that  most  endur- 
ing fallacy  that  a  ricn  man  benefits  his  neighbors  by  profli- 
gate luxury. 

Mandeville's  sophistry  reappears  in  Protean  shapes  to 
the  present  day.  People  still  maintain  in  substance  that  a 
man  supports  the  poor  as  well  as  pleases  himself  by  spend- 
ing money  on  his  own  personal  enjoyment.  In  this  form, 
indeed,  Mr;  Ruskin  accepts  the  sound  doctrine ;  but  when 
clothed  in  the  technical  language  of  economists,  it  seems  to 
act  upon  him  like  the  proverbial  red  rag.  He  is  always 
flying  at  it  and  denoiuicing  the  palpable  blunders  of  men 
whose  reputation  for  logical  clearness  is  certainly  as  good 
as  his  own.  His  indignation  seems  to  blind  him,  and  is  the 
source  of  a  series  of  questionable  statements,  which  I  can- 
not here  attempt  to  unravel.  His  attack  upon  the  econo- 
mists is  thus  diverted  into  an  unfortunate  direction. 
Political  economy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  industrial  organization 
of  society.  It  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
moving  force  is  competition ;  and  traces  amongst  men  the 
various  consequences  of  that  struggle  for  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  described  certain  results  amongst  animals. 
The  complex  machinery  of  trade  has  been  developed  out 
of  the  savage  simplicity  by  internal  pressure,  much  as 
species  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  have  been  developed 
out  of  more  homogeneous  races.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  open 
for  anybody  to  say  that  the  conditions  thus  produced  are 
unfavorable  to  morality  at  the  present  day,  and  that  we 
should  look  forward  to  organizing  society  on  diflerent  prin- 
ciples. If  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  so  much,  he  would  nave 
found  allies  instead  of  enemies  amongst  the  best  political 
economists.  Mr.  Mill  agrees,  for  instance,  with  Comte, 
and  therefore  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  in  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory social  state  capitalists  would  consider  themselves  as 
trustees  for  public  benefit  of  the  wealth  at  their  disposal. 
They  would  be  captains  in  an  industrial  army,  and  be  no 
more  governed  by  the  desire  of  profit  than  a  general  by  a 
desire  for  prize-money.  To  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things  requires  a  cultivation  of  the  "  altruistic  "  impulses, 
which  must  be  the  work  of  many  generations  to  come. 

But  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  wrath  attributes  to  all  economists 
the  vulgar  interpretation  of  their  doctrines.  He  calmly 
assumes  that  political  economists  regard  their  own  science 
as  a  body  of  **  directions  for  the  gaining  of  wealth,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  consideration  of  its  moral  sources.*'  He  sup- 
poses that  tbey  deny  that  wages  can  be  regulated  otherwise 
than  by  competition,  because  tliey  assert  that  wages  are  so 
regulated  at  present;  and  that  they  consider  all  desires  to 
be  equally  good  because  they  begin  by  studying  the  phe- 
nomena of  demand  and  supply  without  at  the  same  moment 
considering  the  moral  tendencies  implied.  He  supposes 
that  because  for  certain  purposes,  a  thinker  abstracts  from 
moral  considerations,  he  denies  that  moral  considerations 
have  any  weight.  He  might  as  well  pay  that  physiology 
consists  of  directions  for  growing  fat,  or  that  it  is  wrong  to 
study  the  laws  of  nutrition  because  they  show  how  poisons 
may  be  assimilated  as  well  as  good  food. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  wrath,  indeed,  is  not  thrown  away,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  popular  doctrines  about  political  econ- 
omy which  deserve  all  that  he  can  say  against  them.  I 
never  read  a  passage  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
'*  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,"  or  to  "  economic 
science,*'  without  preparing  myself  to  encounter  a  soph- 
istry, and  probably  an  immoral  sophistry.  To  regard  the 
existing  order  of  things  as  final,  and  as  imposed  by  irre- 


sistible and  unalterable  conditions,  is  foolish  as  well  as 
wrong.  The  shrewder  the  blows  which  Mr.  Ruskin  can 
aim  at  the  doctrines  that  life  is  to  be  always  a  selfish 
struggle,  that  adulteration  is  only  a  *'  form  of  competition," 
that  the  only  remedy  for  dishonesty  is  to  let  people  cheat 
each  other  till  they  are  tired  of  it,  the  better ;  and  I  only 
regret  the  exaggeration  which  enables  his  antagonist  to 
charge  him  with  unfairness.  But  the  misfortune  is  this. 
On  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  right  theory  of  political 
economy,  the  supposed  "  inexorable  laws  "  do  not,  indeed, 
describe  the  action  of  forces  as  eternal  and  unalterable  as 
gravitation ;  but  they  do  describe  a  certain  stage  of  social 
development  through  which  we  must  pass  on  our  road  to 
tlie  millennium.  To  cast  aside  the  whole  existing  organ- 
ization as  useless  and  corrupt  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  at- 
tempt a  Quixotic  tilt  against  windmills,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  good  elements  which 
exist,  and  are  capable  of  healthy  growth.  The  problem  is 
not  to  do  without  all  our  machinery,  whether  of  the  mate- 
rial or  of  the  human  kind,  but  to  assi^  to  it  its  proper 
place.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said  to  a  minister,  who  was  la- 
menting the  wickedness  in  our  great  cities,  **  Well,  then, 
you  must  not  have  large  cities."  "That,"  replied  hb 
friend,  "is  an  utterly  unpractical  saying,"  and  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  minister  was  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  is  too  impatient  or  too  thorough- 
going to  accept  any  compromise  with  the  evil  thing,  Cov- 
etousness,  he  thinks,  is  at  the  root  of  all  modern  evils;  our 
current  political  economy  is  but  the  gospel  of  covetousness; 
our  social  forms  are  merely  the  external  embodiment  of 
our  spirit ;  and  our  science  the  servant  of  our  grovelling 
materialism.  We  have  proved  the  sun  to  be  a  "  a  splen- 
didly permanent  railroad  accident,"  and.  ourselves  to  be 
the  descendants  of  monkeys ;  but  we  have  become  blind  to 
the  true  light  from  heaven.  Away  with  the  whole  of  the 
detestable  fabric  founded  in  sin,  and  serving  only  to  shelter 
misery  an0  cruelty  I  Before  Mr.  Ruskin's  imagination  has 
risen  a  picture  of  a  new  society,  which  shall  spring  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  for  which  he  will  do  his  best  to 
secure  some  partial  realization.  He  has  begun  to  raise  a 
fund,  chiefly  by  his  own  contributions,  and  has  already 
bought  a  piece  of  land.  These  members  of  the  St.  George's 
Company  —  that  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  future  commu- 
nity—  will  lead  pure  and  simple  lives.  They  will  culti- 
vate the  land  by  manual  labor,  instead  of  "  buzzing  and 
mazing  the  blessed  fields  with  the  Devil's  own  team;" 
the  workmen  shall  be  paid  fixed  wages;  the  boys  shall 
learn  to  ride  and  sail ;  the  girls  to  spin,  weave,  sew,  and 
"cook  all  ordinary  food  exquisitely;"  they  shall  all  know 
how  to  sing,  and  be  taueht  mercy  to  brutes,  courtesy  to  each 
other,  ricrid  truth  speaking,  and  strict  obedience.  And 
they  shall  all  learn  Latin,  and  the  history  of  five  cities, 
Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  London.  Leading 
**  contented  lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way  of  unsightly 
objects,  and  emancipated  from  unnecessary  mechanical 
occupation/'  the  libtle  community  will  possess  the  first  con- 
ditions for  the  cultivation  of  the  great  arts;  for  great  art  is 
the  expression  of  a  harmonious,  noble,  and  simple  society. 
Let  us  wish  Mr.  Ruskin  all  success  ;  and  yet  the  path  he 
is  taking  is  strewed  with  too  many  failures  to  suggest  much 
hopefulness  —  even,  we  fear,  to  himself.  Utopia  is  not  to 
be  gained  at  a  bound  ;  and  there  will  be  some  trouble  in 
finding  appropriate  colonists,  to  say  nothing  of  competent 
leaders.  The  ambition  is  honorable,  but  one  who  takes  so 
melancholy  a  view  of  modern  society  as  Mr.  Ruskin  must 
fpar  lest  the  sons  of  Belial  should  be  too  strong  for  him. 
We  say  that  truth  must  prevail,  and  that  all  good  work 
lasts.  Some  of  us  may  believe  it,  but  how  '^an  those  be- 
lieve it  who  see  in  all  past  history  nothing  but  a  record 
of  dismal  failures,  of  arts  flourishing  onlv  to  decay,  and 
religions  rising  to  be  corrupted  almost  at  their  source  ? 

What  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  of  such  matters  is  perhaps 
given  most  forcibly  in  a  singularly  eloquent  and  pathetic 
lecture,  delivered  at  Dublin,  and  republished  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works.  The  subject  is  the  "  Mys- 
tery of  Life  and  its  Arts,  and  it  is  a  comment  on  the  mel- 
ancholy text,  "What  is  your  life?     It  is  even  as  a  vapor 
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that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  Tanisbeth  away." 
That  truth  which  we  all  have  to  learn,  has  been  taught  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  as  to  others  by  bitter  personal  experience. 
He  speaks  a  little  too  mournfully,  as  it  may  seem  to  his 
readers,  of  his  own  failures  in  life.  For  ten  years  he  tried 
to  make  his  countrymen  understand  Turner,  and  they  will 
not  even  look  at  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  public  gal- 
leries. He  then  labored  more  prudently  at  teacoing  archi- 
tecture, and  found  much  sympathy;  but  the  luxury,  the 
mechanism,  and  the  squalid  misery  of  English  cities  choked 
the  impulse  ;  and  he  turned  from  streets  of  iron  and  pal- 
aces ot  crystal  to  the  carving  of  the  mountains  and  the 
color  of  the  flower.  And  stul,  he  says,  he  could  tell  of 
repeated  failure;  for,  indeed,  who  may  not  tell  of  failure 
who  thinks  that  the  seeds  sown  upon  stubborn  and  weed- 
choked  soil  are  at  once  to  develop  into  perfect  plants? 
The  failure,  however,  whether  exaggerated  or  real,  made 
the  mystery  of  life  deeper. 

All  enduring  success,  he  says,  arises  from  a  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  or  a  belief  in  immortality;  and  his  own  failure 
was  due  to  a  want  of  sufficiently  earnest  effort  to  under- 
stand existence  or  of  purpose  to  apply  his  knowledge. 
But  the  reflection  suggested  a  stranger  mystery.  The  arts 
prosper  only  when  endeavorine  to  proclaim  I$ivine  truth ; 
and  yet  they  have  always  failed  to  proclaim  it.  Always 
at  their  very  culminating  point  they  have  become  <*  minis- 
ters to  lust  and  pride."  And  we,  the  hearers,  are  as  apa- 
thetic as  the  teachers.  We  listen  as  in  a  languid  dream 
and  care  nothing  for  the  revelation  that  comes.  We  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  men  are  dropping  into  hell  before  our 
faces  or  rising  into  heaven  ;  ana  we  don't  much  care  about 
it,  or  quite  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  Go 
to  the  highest  and  most  earnest  of  religious  poets.  Milton 
evidently  does  not  believe  his  own  fictions,  consciously 
adapted  from  heathen  writers ;  Dante  sees  a  vision  of  far 
more  intensity ;  but  it  is  still  a  vision  only ;  a  vision  full 
of  grotesque  types  and  fancies,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church  become  subordinate  to  the  praise,  and  are 
only  to  be  understood  by  the  help  of  a  Florentine  maiden. 
Or  take  men  still  greater  because  raised  above  controversy 
and  strife.  What  have  Homer  and  Shakespeare  to  tell  us 
of  the  meaning  of  the  world  ?  Both  of  them  think  of  men 
as  the  playthings  of  a  mad  destiny,  where  the  noblest  pas- 
sions are  the  means  of  bringing  their  heroes  to  helpless 
ruin.^  The  Christian  poet  differs  from  the  heathen  chiefly 
in  this,  that  he  recognizes  no  gods  nigh  at  hand,  and  that 
b)r  a  petty  chance  the  stronftest  and  most  righteous  perish 
without  a  word  of  hope.  And  meanwhile,  the  wise  men 
of  the  earth,  the  statesmen  and  the  merchants,  can  only 
tell  us  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  or  to  spend  our  whole 
energies  in  heaping  up  useless  wealth.  Turn  from  the 
wise  men  to  the  humble  workers,  and  we  learn  a  lesson 
of  a  kind.  The  lesson  is  mainly  the  old  and  simple 
taught  in  various  forms  by  many  men  who  have  felt  the 
painful  weight  of  the  great  riddle  too  much  for  them,  that 
we  are  to  work  and  hold  our  tongues.  All  art  consists  in 
the  effort  to  bring  a  little  more  order  out  of  chaos ;  and 
the  sense  of  failure  and  imperfection  is  necessary  to  stimu- 
late us  to  the  work.  Whatever  happiness  is  to  be  obtained 
is  found  in  the  struggle  against  disorder.  And  yet  what 
has  been  effected  by  all  the  past  generations  of  man? 
The  first  of  human  arts  is  agriculture,  and  yet  there  are 
unreclaitned  deserts  in  the  Alps,  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
which  conld  be  redeemed  by  a  gear's  labor,  and  which  still 
blast  the'r  inhabitants  into  idiocy.  And  in  India  (Mr. 
Ruskin  was  referring  to  the  Orissa  famine)  half  a  million 
of  people  died  of  hunger,  and  we  conld  not  bring  them  a 
few  grain  t  of  rice.  Clothing  is  the  next  of  the  arts,  and 
yet  how  ^any  of  us  are  even  decently  clad?  And  of 
building,  the  art  which  leaves  the  most  enduring  remains, 
nothing  ii  lefl  of  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  skill  and 
strength  t  lat  have  been  employed  but  fallen  stones  to  en- 
cumber the  fields  and  the  streams. 

**  Must  it  be  alwayti  thus  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Ruskin ;  "  is  our 
life  forevei  to  be  without  profit,  without  possession  ?  "  The 
only  answi  r  to  be  giv^n  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  advice, 
to  do  what  good  work  we  can,  and  waste  as  little  as  possi-  ' 


ble.  By  all  means  let  us  preach  or  practice  that  doctrine, 
and  take  such  comfort  as  we  can  in  it ;  bat  the  mystery 
remains  and  presses  upon  all  sensitive  minds.  That  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  inclined  to  aeepen  its  shades,  and  indeed  to  take 
a  rather  bilious  view  of  tt&e  universe,  may  be  inferred  from 
this  brief  account  of  his  sentiments.  Indeed,  the  common 
taunt  against  Calvinism  often  oocurt  in  a  rather  different 
form.  Why  don't  vou  ffo  mad,  it  is  said,  if  you  really  be- 
lieve that  nine  tenths  ofmankind  are  destined  to  unutter- 
able and  never-ending  torments?  But  no  creed  known 
amongst  men  can  quite  remove  the  burden.  The  futility 
of  human  effort,  the  rarity  of  excellence,  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  reason  to  reduce  to  order  the  blindly  struggling 
masses  of  mankind,  the  waste  and  decay  and  confusion 
which  we  see  around  us,  are  enough  to  make  us  hesitate 
before  answering  the  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all?  A  sensitive  nature,  tortured  and  thrust  aside  by 
"pachydermatous  and  apathetic  penons,  may  well  be  driven 
to  rash  revolt  and  hasty  denunciations  of  society  in  general 
At  worst,  and  granting  him  to  be  entirely  wrong,  he  has 
certainly  more  claims  on  our  pity  than  on  our  contempt 
And  for  a  moral,  if  we  must  nave  a  moral,  we  can  only 
remark,  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Ruskin  supplies  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  truth,  which  has  both  a  cynical  and  an 
elevating  side  to  it,  that  it  is  amongst  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  have  a  thick  skin  and  a  sound  digestion. 


SFIRIT-PHOTOGRAFHS.1 

We  now  approach  a  subject  which  cannot  be  omitted  in 
any  impartial  sketch  of  the  evidences  of  Spiritualism,  since 
it  is  that  which  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  unassailable 
demonstration  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  of  the  objective 
reality  of  spiritual  forms,  and  also  of  the  truthful  nature  ot 
the  evidence  furnished  by  seers  when  they  describe  figures 
visible  to  themselves  alone.  It  has  been  already  indi- 
cated—  and  it  is  a  fact,  of  which  the  records  of  Spirito- 
alism  furnish  ample  proof— that  different  individuals  pos- 
sess the  power  of  seeing  such  forms  and  figures  in  very 
variable  aegrees.  Thus,  it  often  happens  at  a  stance,  that 
some  will  see  distinct  lights  of  which  they  will  describe 
the  form,  appearance,  and  position,  while  others  will  see 
nothing  at  all.  If  only  one  or  two  persons  see  the  lights, 
the  rest  will  naturally  impute  it  to  their  imagination ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  only  one  or  two  of  those  present 
are  unable  to  see  them.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  all 
see  them,  but  in  very  different  degrees  of  distinctness;  yet 
that  they  see  the  same  objects  is  proved  by  their  all  agree- 
ing as  to  the  position  and  the  movement  of  the  lights. 
A^ain,  what  some  see  as  merely  luminous  clouds,  others 
wul  see  as  distinct  human  forms,  either  partial  or  entire. 
In  other  cases  all  present  see  the  form  —  whether  hand, 
face,  or  entire  figure  —  with  equal  distinctness.  A^in, 
the  objective  reality  of  these  appearances  is  sometimes 
proved  by  their  being  touched,  or  by  their  bein^  seen  to 
move  objects,  —  in  some  cases  heard  to  speak,  in  others 
seen  to  write,  by  several  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
the  figure  seen  or  the  writing  produced  being  sometimes 
unmistakably  recognizable  as  that  of  some  deceased  friend. 
A  volume  could  easily  be  filled  with  records  of  this  class  of 
appearances,  authenticated  by  place,  date,  and  names  of 
witnesses ;  and  a  considerable  selection  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Now,  at  this  point,  an  inquirer,  who  had  not  pre-judged 
the  question,  and  who  did  not  believe  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  universe  to  be  so  complete  as  to  justify  him  in  re- 
jecting all  evidence  ffor  facts  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  might 
fairly  say,  "  Your  evidence  for  the  appearance  of  visible, 
tangible,  spiritual  forms,  is  very  strong ;  but  I  should  like 
to  have  them  submitted  to  a  crucial  test,  which  would 
quite  settle  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
due  to  a  coincident  delusion  of  several  senses  of  several 

>  This  chapter  Is  taken  tn>m  the  i>«oood  part  of  a  long  and  euriont  pap^ 
entitled  **  A  DefSrviee  of  Modern  Spfritualim,"  by  A.  K.  Wallace.  Fcrt-^ 
nightly  Review  for  May  and  Jane,  1874. 
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persoDB  at  the  same  time ;  and,  if  satisfactory,  would  dem- 
onstrate their  objective  reality  in  a  way  nothing  else  can  da 
If  they  really  reflect  or  emit  light  which  makes  them  vis- 
ible to  human  eyes,  ihey  can  he  photographed.  Photograph 
them,  and  you  will  have  an  unansweraole  proof  that  your 
human  witnesses  are  trustworthy."  Two  years  ago  we 
could  only  have  replied  to  this  very  proper  suggestion, 
that  we  believed  it  had  been  done  and  could  be  again 
done,  but  that  we  had  no  satisfactory  evidences  to  offer. 
Now,  however,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  not  only  that 
it  has  been  frequently  done,  but  that  the  evidence  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  satbfy  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  carefully  to  examine  it.  This  evidence  we  will 
now  lav  before  our  readers,  and  we  venture  to  think  they 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  most  remarkable. 

Before  doing  so  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear  away  a  pop- 
ular misconception.  Mr.  Lewes  advised  the  Dialectical 
Committee  to  distinguish  carefully  between  "facts  and 
inferences  from  facts."  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  what  are  called  spirit-photomphs.  The  figures 
which  occur  in  these,  when  not  produced  by  any  human 
agency,  may  be  of  ** spiritual"  origin,  without  being  fig- 
ures ^  of  spirits."  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are,  in  some  cases,  forms  produced  by  invisible  in- 
telligences, but  distinct  from  them.  In  other  cases  the 
intelligence  appears  to  clothe  itself  with  matter  capable  of 
being  perceived  by  us ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  form  produced  is  the  actual  image  of  the  spirituid 
form.  It  may  be  but  a  reproduction  of  Uie  former  mortal 
form  with  its  terrestrial  accompaniments,  ybr  pwyoses  of 
recognition. 

Most  pen ons  have  heard  of  these  ^  ghost-pictures,"  and 
how  easilv  the^  can  be  made  to  order  by  any  photographer, 
and  are  therefore  disposed  to  think  they  can  be  of  no  use 
as  evidence.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  them 
that  the  means  by  which  sham  ghosts  can  be  manufactured 
being  so  well  known  to  all  photographers,  it  becomes  easy 
to  apply  tests  or  arrange  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  im- 
position.   The  following  are  some  of  the  more  obvious :  — 

1.  If  a  person  with  a  knowledge  of  photography  tdces 
his  own  glass  plates,  examines  the  camera  used  and  all  the 
accessories,  and  watches  the  whole  process  of  taking  a 
picture,  then,  if  any  definite  form  appears  on  the  negative 
beades  the  sitter,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  object  was  pres- 
ent capable  of  reflecting  or  emitting  the  actinic  rays, 
although  invisible  to  those  present  2.  If  an  unmistakable 
likeness  appears  of  a  deceased  person  totally  unknown  to 
the  photographer.  8.  If  figures  appear  on  the  negative 
having  a  definite  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  who 
chooses  his  own  position,  attitude,  and  accompaniments,  it 
is  a  proof  that  invisible  figures  were  really  lliere.  4.  If  a 
figure  appears  draped  in  white,  and  partlv  behind  the 
dark  body  of  the  sitter  without  in  the  least  showing 
through,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  white  figure  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  because  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative  are 
transparent,  and  any  white  picture  in  any  way  superposed 
woula  show  through.  5.  Even  should  none  of  these  tests 
be  applied,  yet  if  a  medium,  quite  independent  of  the 
photographer,  sees  and  describes  a  figure  during  the  sit- 
ting, and  an  exactlv  corresponding  figure  appears  on  the 
plate,  it  is  a  proof  that  such  a  figure  was  there. 

Every  one  of  these  tests  have  now  been  successfiiUy  ap- 
plied in  our  own  country,  as  the  following  outline  of  the 
facts  will  show. 

The  accounts  of  spirit  photography  in  several  parts  of 
the  United  States  caused  many  spiritualists  in  this  country 
to  make  experiments ;  but  ibr  a  long  time  without  success. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy,  who  are  both  amateur  photogra- 
phers, tried  at  their  own  house,  and  failed.  In  March, 
1872,  they  went  one  day  to  Mr.  Hudson's,  a  photographer 
living  near  them  (not  a  spiritualist),  to  get  some  cartes  de 
vitite  of  Mrs.  Guppy.  After  the  sitting,  the  idea  suddenly 
struck  Mr.  Guppy  that  he  would  try  for  a  spirit-photograph. 
He  sat  down,  told  Mrs.  (juppy  to  go  behind  the  back- 
ground, and  had  a  picture  talken.  'Aere  came  out  behind 
him  a  large,  indefinite,  oval,  white  patch,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  outline  of  a  draped  figure.    Mrs.  Guppy,  be- 


hind the  background,  was  dressed  in  black.  This  is  the 
first  spirit-photograph  taken  in  England,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  im- 
pulse under  which  It  was  taken,  and  the  great  white  patch 
which  no  impostor  would  have  attempted  to  produce,  and 
which  taken  by  itfelf,  utterly  spoils  the  picture.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy  ana  their  little  boy 
went  without  any  notice.  Mrs.  Guppy  sat  on  the  ground 
holding  the  boy  on  a  stool.  Her  nusband  stood  behind, 
looking  on.  The  picture  thus  produced  is  most  remarka- 
ble. A  tall  female  figure,  finely  draped  in  white,  gauzy 
robes,  stands  directly  Mhind  and  above  the  sitters,  looking 
down  on  them  and  holding  its  open  hands  over  their  heads, 
as  if  giving  a  benediction.  The  face  is  somewhat  Eastern, 
and,  with  the  hands,  is  beautifully  defined.  The  white 
robes  pass  behind  the  sitters'  dark  figures  without  in  the 
least  snowing  through.  A  second  picture  was  then  taken 
as  soon  as  a  plate  could  be  prepared ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
it  was  so,  for  it  resulted  in  a  most  remarkable  test.  Mrs. 
Guppy  again  knelt  with  the  boy ;  but  this  time  she  did  not 
stoop  so  much,  and  her  head  was  higher.  The  same  white 
figure  comes  out  equally  well  defined,  but  it  has  changed  iii 
position  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding  to  the  slight  change 
of  Mrs.  Ouppy*s  position.  The  hands  were  before  on  a 
level ;  now  one  is  raised  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
so  as  to  keep  it  about  the  same  distance  from  Mrs.  Gupp3r's 
head  as  it  was  before.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  all  corre- 
spondingly difi*er,  and  the  head  is  slightlv  turned.  Here, 
then,  one  of  two  things  is  absolutely  certain.  Either  there 
was  a  living,  Intelligent,  but  invisible  being  present,  or 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppv,  the  photographer,  and  some  fourth 
person,  planned  a  wicked  imposture,  and  have  maintained 
it  ever  since.  Knowing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy  so  well  as  I 
do,  I  feel  an  absolute  conviction  that  they  are  as  incapable 
of  an  imposture  of  this  kind  as  any  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth  in  the  department  of  natural  science. 

The  report  of  these  pictures  soon  spread.  Spiritualists 
in  great  numbers  came  to  try  for  similar  results,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success ;  till  after  a  time  rumor  of  imposture 
arose,  and  it  is  now  firmly  believed  by  many,  from  suspicious 
appearances  on  the  pictures  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  a  large  number  of  shams  have  been  produced.  It  is 
certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  so.  The  photogra- 
pher, remember,  was  not  a  spiritualist,  and  was  utterly 
puzzled  at  the  pictures  above  described.  Scores  of  persons 
came  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  satisfied  if  tney  got 
a  second  figure  with  themselves,  and  dissatisfied  if  they  did 
not  He  may  have  made  arrangements  bv  which  to  satisfy 
everybody.  One  thing  is  clear ;  that  if  there  has  been  im- 
posture, it  was  at  once  detected  by  spiritualists  themselves; 
if  not,  then  spiritualists  have  been  quick  in  noticing  what 
appeared  to  indicate  it  Those,  however,  who  most  8tron||ly 
assert  imposture  allow  that  a  large  number  of  genuine  pic- 
tures have  been  taken.  But,  true  or  not,  the  cry  of  impos- 
ture did  good,  since  it  showed  the  necessity  for  tests  and 
for  independent  confirmation  of  the  facts. 

The  test  of  clearly  recognizable  likenesses  of  deceased 
firiends  has  often  been  obtained.  Mr.  William  Howitt,  who 
went  without  previous  notice,  obtained  likenesses  of  two 
sons,  many  years  dead,  and  of  the  very  existence  of  one  of 
which  even  the  friend  who  accompanied  Mr.  Howitt  was 
ignorant  The  likenesses  were  instantly  recognized  by 
Mrs.  Howitt ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  declares  them  to  be  **  perfect 
and  unmistakable."  (Spiritual  Magazine,  October,  1872.) 
Dr.  Thompson  of  Clifton,  obtained  a  photograph  of  himself, 
accompanied  bv  that  of  a  lady  he  dia  not  know.  He  sent 
it  to  his  uncle  in  Scotland,  simply  asking  if  he  recognized 
a  resemblance  to  anv  of  the  family  deceased.  The  reply 
was  that'it  was  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Thompson's  own  mother, 
who  died  at  his  birth ;  and  there  being  no  picture  of  her 
in  existence,  he  had  no  idea  what  she  was  like.  The  uncle 
very  naturally  remarked,  that  he  "  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  done."  (Spiritual  Magazine,  October,  1873.) 
Many  other  instances  of  recognition  have  occurred,  but  1 
will  only  add  my  personal  testimony.  A  few  weeks  back  I 
myself  went  to  the  same  photographer's  for  the  first  time, 
and  obtained  a  most  unmistakable  likeness  of  a  deceased 
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relative.    We  will  now  pass  to  a  better  class  of  eYidence, 
the  priTate  experiments  of  amatears. 

Mr.  Thomas  Slater,  an  old-established  optician  in  the 
Eustun  Road,  and  an  amatear  photographer,  took  with  him 
to  Mr.  Hudson's  a  new  camera  of  his  own  manufacture  and 
his  own  glasses,  saw  everything  done,  and  obtained  a  por- 
trait with  a  second  figure  on  it  He  then  began  experi- 
menting in  his  own  private  house,  and  during  last  summer 
obtained  some  remarkable  results.  The  first  of  his  suc- 
cesses contains  two  heads  by  the  side  of  a  portrait  of  his 
sister.  One  of  these  heads  is  unmistakably  the  late  Lord 
Brougham's ;  the  other,  much  less  distinct,  is  recognized 
by  Mr.  Slater  as  that  of  Robert  Owen,  whom  he  knew  in- 
timately up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  has  since  ob- 
tained several  excellent  pictures  of  the  same  class.  One 
in  particular,  shows  a  female  in  black  and  white  flowing 
robes,  standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Slater.  In  another  the 
head  and  bust  appears,  leaning  over  his  shoulder.  The 
faces  of  these  two  are  mu^h  alike,  and  other  members  of 
the  family  recognize  them  as  likenesses  of  Mr.  Slater's 
mother,  who  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  In  another  a 
pretty  child  figure,  also  draped,  stands  beside  Mr.  Slater's 
little  boy.  Now,  whether  these  figures  are  correctly  iden- 
tified or  not,  is  not  the  essential  point.  The  fact  that  any 
figures,  so  clear  and  unmistakably  human  in  appearance  as 
these,  should  appear  on  plates  taken  in  his  own  private  stu- 
dio by  an  experienced  optician  and  amateur  photographer, 
who  makes  ail  his  apparatus  himself,  and  with  no  one  pres- 
ent but  the  members  of  his  own  family,  —  is  the  real  mar- 
vel. In  one  case  a  second  figure  appeared  on  a  plate  with 
himself,  taken  by  Mr.  Slater  when  he  was  absolutely  alone, 
by  the  simple  process  of  occupying  the  sitter's  chair  after 
uncapping  the  camera.  He  and  bis  family  being  themselves 
mediums,  they  require  no  extraneous  assistance ;  and  this 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  reason  why  he  has  succeeded  so  well. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Slater  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  nis  sister,  in  which  there 
is  no  second  figure,  but  the  sitter  appears  covered  all  over 
with  a  kind  of  transparent  lace  drapery,  which  on  exami- 
nation is  seen  to  be  wholly  made  up  of  shaded  circles  of 
difierent  sizes,  quite  unlike  any  material  fabric  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of. 

Mr.  Slater  has  himself  shown  me  all  these  pictures  and 
explained  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced. 
Tliat  they  are  not  impostures  is  certain ;  and  as  the  first 
independent  confirmations  of  what  had  been  previously 
obtained  only  through  professional  photographers,  their 
value  is  inestimable. 

A  less  successful,  but  not  perhaps  on  that  account  less 
satisfactory  confirmation  has  been  obtained  by  another 
amateur,  who,  after  eighteen  months  of  experiment,  ob- 
tained a  partial  success.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Hayward's  Heath,  succeeded  last  summer  in  obtain- 
ing three  photographs,  each  with  part  of  a  human  form 
besides  the  sitter,  one  having  the  features  distinctly  marked. 
Subsequently  another  was  obtained,  with  a  well-formed 
figure  of  a  man  standing  at  the  side  of  the  sitter,  but 
while  being  developed,  this  figure  faded  away  entirely. 
Mr.  Williams  assures  me  (in  a  fetter)  that  in  these  exper- 
iments there  was  "  no  room  for  trick  or  for  the  production 
of  these  figures  by  any  known  means." 

The  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  has 
made  experiments  at  Mr.  Hudson's  studio,  taking  his  own 
collodion  and  new  plates,  and  doing  everything  himself, 
yet  there  were  *'  abnormal  appearances  "  on  the  pictures, 
although  no  distinct  figures. 

We  now  come  to  the  valuable  and  conclusive  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  John  Beattie  of  Clifton,  a  retired  photog- 
rapher of  twenty  years'  experience,  and  of  whom  the 
above-mentioned  editor  says :  <*  Every  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Beattie  will  give  him  credit  for  being  a  thoughtful, 
skilful,  and  intelligent  photographer,  one  of  the  last  men 
in  the  world  to  be  easily  deceived,  at  least  in  matters  re- 
lating to  photography,  and  one  quite  incapable  of  deceiv- 
ing others." 

Mr.  Beattie  has  been  assisted  in  his  researches  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  an  Edinburgh  M.  D.,  who  has  practised  photog- 
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raphy,  as  an  amateur,  for  twenty-five  years.  They  ex- 
perimented at  the  studio  of  a  friend,  who  was  not  a  spir- 
itualist (but  who  became  a  medium  during  the  experi- 
ments), and  had  the  services  of  a  tradesman  with  whom 
they  were  well  acquainted,  as  a  medium.  The  whole  of 
the  photographic  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and 
Thomson,  the  other  two  sittine  at  a  small  table*  The 
pictures  were  taken  in  series  of  Uiree,  wi^n  a  few  seconds 
of  each  other,  and  several  of  these  series  were  taken  at 
each  sitting.  The  figures  produced  are  for  the  most  part 
not  human,  but  variously  formed  and  shaded  white  patches, 
which  in  successive  pictures  change  their  form  and  de^ 
velop  as  it  were  into  a  more  perfect  or  complete  type. 
Thus,  one  set  of  five  begins  with  two  white  somewhat 
angular  patches  over  the  middle  sitter,  and  ends  with  a 
ruae  but  unmistakable  white  female  figure,  covering  the 
larger  part  of  the  plate.  The  other  three  show  interme- 
diate states,  indicating  a  continuous  change  of  form  from 
the  first  figure  to  the  last.  Another  set  (of  four  pictures) 
begins  with  a  white  vertical  cylinder  over  the  body  of  the 
medium,  and  a  shorter  one  on  his  head.  These  change 
their  form  in  the  second  and  third,  and  in  the  last  become 
laterally  spread  out  into  luminous  masses  resembling 
nebulae.  Another  set  of  three  is  very  curious.  The  first 
has  an  oblique  flowing  luminous  patch  from  the  table  to 
the  ground ;  in  the  second  this  nas  changed  to  a  white 
serpentine  column,  ending  in  a  point  above  the  medium's 
head ;  in  the  third  the  column  has  become  broader  and 
somewhat  double,  with  the  curve  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  with  a  head-like  termination.  The  change  of  the 
curvature  may  have  some  connection  with  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  sitters,  which  is  seen  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  second  and  the  third  of  this  sec  There  are 
two  others,  taken,  like  all  the  preceding,  in  1872,  but 
which  the  medium  described |  during  the  exposure.  The 
first,  he  said,  was  a  thick  white  fog ;  and  the  picture  came 
out  all  shaded  white,  with  not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  sitters. 
The  other  was  described  as  a  fog  with  a  figure  standing  in 
it ;  and  here  a  white  human  figure  is  alone  seen  in  the 
almost  uniform  foggy  surface.  During  the  experiments 
made  in  1873,  the  medium,  in  every  case^  minutely  and 
correctly  described  the  appearances  which  afterwards 
came  out  on  the  plate.  In  one  there  is  a  luminous  rayed 
star  of  large  size,  with  a  human  face  faintly  visible  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  last  of  three  in  which  the  star  de- 
veloped, and  the  whole  were  accurately  described  by  the 
medium.  In  another  set  of  three,  the  medium  first  de- 
scribed, —  **  a  li^ht  behind  htm,  coming  from  the  floor." 
The  next, —  *<  a  light  rising  over  another  person's  arms, 
coming  from  his  own  boot."  The  third,  —  **  there  is  the 
same  light,  but  now  a  column  comes  up  through  the  table, 
and  it  is  hot  to  my  hands."  Then  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
—  *'  What  a  bright  light  up  there  1  Can  you  not  see  it  ?  " 
pointing  to  it  with  his  hand.  All  this  most  accurately  de- 
scribes the  three  pictures,  and  in  the  last,  the  medium's 
hand  is  seen  pointing  to  a  white  patch  which  appears 
overhead.  There  are  other  curious  developments,  the 
nature  of  which  is  already  sufliciently  indicated ;  but  one 
very  startling  single  picture  must  be  mentioned.  During 
the  exposure  one  medium  said  he  saw  on  the  background 
a  black  figure,  the  other  medium  saw  a  light  figure  by  the 
side  of  the  black  one.  In  the  picture  both  these  figures 
appear,  the  light  one  very  faintly,  the  black  one  much 
more  distinctly,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  a  massive  coarse- 
featured  face  and  long  hair.  {Spiritual  Magazine f  J 2ainwcy 
and  August,  1873;  Photographic  News,  June  28th,  1872.) 
Mr.  Beattie  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  for  examina- 
tion a  complete  set  of  these  most  extraordinary  photographs, 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  has  furnished  me  with  any  par- 
ticulars I  desired.  I  have  described  them  as  correctly  as  I 
am  able;  and  Dr.  Thompson  has  authorized  me  to  use  his 
name  as  confirming  Mr.  Beattie's  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  appeared.  These  experiments  were  not 
made  without  labor  and  perseverance.  Sometimes  twentv 
consecutive  pictures  produced  absolutely  nothing  unusual 
Hundreds  have  been  taken,  and  more  than  half  have  been 
complete  failures.     But  the  sut'cesses  have  been  well  worth 
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the  labor.  They  demonstrate  the  fact  that  what  a  medium 
or  sensitive  sees  (even  where  no  one  else  sees  anything), 
may  often  have  an  objective  existence.  They  ^eacfa  us 
that  perhaps  the  bookseller,  Nicolai,  of  Berlin  —  whose 
case  has  been  quoted  ad  nauseam  as  the  type  of  a  "  spec- 
tral illusion,"  —  saw  real  beings  after  all ;  and  that,  bad 
photography  been  then  discovered  and  properly  applied, 
we  might  now  have  the  portraits  of  the  invisible  men  and 
women  who  crowded  his  room.  They  give  us  hints  of  a 
process  by  which  the  fieures  seen  at  stances  may  have  to 
be  gradually  formed  or  developed,  and  enable  us  better  to 
understand  the  statements  repeatedly  made  bv  the  commu- 
njcating  intelligences,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce 
d  efinite  vifrible  and  tangible  forms,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  done  under  a  rare  combination  of  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

We  6nd,  then,  that  three  amateur  photographers  work- 
ing independently  in  different  parts  of  England,  separately 
confirm  the  fact  of  spirit-photography,  —  already  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  many  who  have  tested  it 
through  professional  photographers.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  alone  absolutely  conclu- 
sive ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  Mr.  Slater  and 
Dr.  Williams,  and  the  test  photographs,  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Guppy,  establish  as  a  scientific  fact  the  objective  existence 
of  invisible  human  forms,  definite  invisible  actinic  images. 
Before  leaving  the  photographic  phenomena,  we  have  to 
notice  two  curious  points  in  connection  with  them.  The 
actinic  action  of  the  spirit-forms  is  peculiar,  and  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  light  reflected  from  ordinary  material 
forms;  for  the  figures  start  out  the  moment  the  developing 
fluid  touches  them,  while  the  figure  of  the  sitter  appears 
m iich  later.  Mr.  Beattie  noticed  this  throughout  his  ex- 
periments, and  I  was  myself  much  struck  with  it  when 
watching  the  development  of  three  pictures  recently  taken 
at  Mr.  Hudson's.  The  second  figure,  though  by  no  means 
bright,  always  came  out  long  before  any  other  part  of  the 
picture.  The  other  singular  thing,  is  the  copious  drapery 
in  which  these  forms  are  almost  always  enveloped,  so  as 
to  show  only  just  what  is  necessary  for  recognition,  of  the 
face  and  figure.  The  explanation  given  of  this  is,  that 
the  human  form  is  more  difiicult  to  materialize  than  dra- 
pery. The  conventional  **  white-sheeted  ghost"  was  not 
then  all  fancy,  but  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  —  a  fact,  too, 
of  deep  significance,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  a  yet  un- 
known chemistry. 


MASTERS   OF  ETCHING. 

BY   FREDERICK   WEDMORR. 
I. 

Kkmbrandt,  Ostade,  Vandyke,  and  Claude — these 
are  the  four  masters  of  the  art  of  etching ;  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  their  mastery  of  that  art  that  they  receive  from 
many  a  more  enthusiastic  admiration  than  that  which  their 
painted  pictures  call  forth  from  all  the  world.  But  what 
i>«  the  nature  of  that  less  popular  art  which  they  practised  ? 
To  draw  upon  the  varnished  surface  of  a  copper  plate, 
with  a  steel  point,  the  lines  that  are  to  eive  the  form  and 
light  and  shadow  of  your  picture  ;  to  bite  those  lines  by 
the  application  of  a  bath  of  acid,  and  finally  to  transfer 
your  work  to  paper  with  ink  and  a  printing-press  —  that, 
as  tar  as  one  rough  sentence  can  explain  it,  is  the  process 
of  etching.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  the  complement  of  the  art 
of  mezzotinting.  The  mezzotinter  works  by  spaces,  the 
etcher  by  lines.  And  Turner,  in  the  most  interesting  and 
most  important  of  his  serial  works,  the  '*  Liber  Studiorum," 
effected  that  marriage  of  the  two  arts  which,  strange  to 
say,  has  never  been  repeated.  He  etched  the  leading  lines 
of  his  studies,  and  mezzotint,  executed  sometimes  under 
his  own  supervision  and  sometimes  by  his  own  hand,  ac- 
•complished  the  reH.  Yet  one  does  not  class  him  among 
the  great  etchers,  because  he  only  used  etching  to  perform 


that  which  by  the  other  process  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed at  all.  He  etched  with  immense  precision  and  power 
all  that  he  meant  to  etch ;  but  he  reserved  his  eflccts  —  the 
things  for  which  he  cared  —  for  the  other  art.  That  alone 
clothed  the  skeleton,  and  visibly  embodied  the  spirit  of 
each  picture.  But  when  one  speaks  of  the  great  etchers, 
one  speaks  of  those  who  gave  to  their  art  a  wider  field, 
and  claimed  from  it  a  greater  result.  They  too,  like 
Turner,  worked  by  lines,  but  their  lines  were  a  thousand 
to  his  one ;  for  they  were  the  end  as  well  as  the  begin- 
ning —  they  made  the  picture,  and  did  not  only  prepare 
for  it. 

The  work  of  the  great  etchers  was  usually  speedy. 
Their  minds  had  other  qualities  than  those  of  the  line 
engravers.  On  the  one  side  there  was  quiet  intelligence, 
patience,  and  leisurely  attention  to  detail ;  on  the  other, 
rapid  sympathy,  instinctive  recognition,  and  either  a  vehe- 
ment passion  for  the  thing  beheld  and  to  be  drawn,  or 
else,  at  the  least,  a  keen  deligbt  in  it.  The  patience  and 
leisure  were  for  Marc  Antonio,  tlie  passion  was  for  Rem- 
brandt, the  delight  for  Claude. 

It  is  perhaps  because  Vandyke  was  by  a  few  years  the 
earliest  of  the  etchers  —  save  Albert  Diirer,  whose  great- 
est achievements  are  all  in  a  different  art  —  that  one  finds 
in  many  of  his  prints  a  poverty  of  means,  never  indeed  to 
be  confused  with  weakness  or  with  failure,  but  tending 
now  and  then  to  lessen  the  effect  and  meaning  of  his  work. 
He  was  a  genuine  etcher :  there  was  never  a  more  genuine. 
But  if  you  think  of  him  with  Rembrandt  and  with  Claude 

—  the  two  great  masters  who  in  point  of  time  were  ever 
so  little  behind  him  —  there  comes  perhaps  to  your  mind 
some  thought  of  the  diligent  schoolboy  wnose  round-hand 
and  whose  large-hand  are  better  than  his  teacher's,  but 
who  can  write  only  between  those  rigid  lines  which  for 
himself  the  teacher  would  discard.  Or,  if  that  simile  ap- 
pear offensive,  think  of  the  difference  between  certain 
musicians :  think  of  the  precision  of  Arabella  Goddard  — 
that  faultless,  measured,  restrained  interpretation  —  and 
then  of  Joachim's  artistic  individuality :  firmness  at  will, 
a  resolute  self  control,  minute  exactness,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, and  but  for  an  instant,  the  divine  indecision  which 
is  the  last  expression  of  supreme  mastery,  because  it  is 
the  sign  that  creator  and  interpreter  are  fused  into  one. 
But  there  may  be  other  causes  than  the  one  I  have  sug- 
gested for  that  which,  define  it  how  we  will,  seems  lacking 
to  Vandyke.  Perhaps  not  in  etching  only  —  that  process 
without  precedents  —  is  he  something  less  than  he  might 
have  been.  As  a  painter,  the  highest  examples  were  beiore 
him.    But  did  he  fully  profit  by  them  ? 

He  is  born  in  1599  —  the  son  of  traders  who  are  wealthy 

—  and  early  showing  si^ns  of  his  particular  ability,  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  entenng  the  studio  of  Rubens.  That  master 
much  appreciates  him.  The  youth  gives  still  increasing 
promise ;  and  he  is  well  advised  in  early  manhood  to  set 
out  for  Italy,  so  that  he  may  study  the  treasures  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  But  he  has  not  passed  out  of  his 
native  Flanders  before  he  is  enamored  of  a  young  country 
girl.  He  wavers.  The  love  of  her  detains  him  many 
months.  Ho  is  quite  happy,  painting  the  portraits  of  her 
kinsmdn.  He  ha^  forgotten  Italy.  Remonstrance  on  re- 
monstrance comes  from  Rubens,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
persistence  that  he  finally  sets  forth.  There  is  then  a  ^y^ 
jrears'  absence.  No  absence  so  long  was  ever  less  fruitful 
m  direct  influence ;  and  now  he  is  busy  at  Antwerp.  In 
1682  he  travels  to  England,  hoping  for  greater  gain  than 
work  in  his  native  city  affords ;  and  be  is  early  patronized 
by  the  king,  by  the  Lords  Strafford  and  Pembroke,  and  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose  wife's  portrait  (she  was  the 
Lady  Venetia  Stanley),  he  paints  four  times.  He  does  not 
neglect  his  work,  but  he  does  not  feed  and  enrich  his  fac- 
ulty. He  is  amiable,  no  doubt ;  he  is  dashing  and  brilliant 
too.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to  say  that  he  is 
wise.  He  dresses  lavishly.  In  the  matter  of  display  he 
attempts  an  unreasonable  rivalry  with  the  wealthiest  of 
the  nobles — runs  that  race  which  an  artist  rarely  wins, 
and  then  wins  only  at  the  price  of  a  fatal  injury.  Van- 
dyke keeps  an  open  house  for  his  friends  —  an  open  purse 
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for  hit  mifttresBes.^  And  in  due  time  he  finds  be  is  im- 
poverished ;  not  desdtate,  indeed,  nor  livinff  meanly,  but 
shorn  of  many  of  his  delights.  He  is  advised  to  marry, 
and  there  is  found  for  him  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician — Maria  Ruthven  is  her  name.  With  her,  in 
1640,  he  goes  to  Flanders  and  to  France,  hoping  that 
Louis  Treize  will  employ  him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Louvre,  and  stirred  probably  by  the  ambition  to  do  higher 
work  than  portrait-painting,  but  Nicolas  Poussin  is  en- 
gaged before  Vandyke  puts  in  his  claim,  and  Vandyke  must 
return  to  England,  though  English  air,  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  fashion,  is  thick  wiSb  a  coming  trouble.  Sir 
Anthony  is  ill  —  ill  and  unhopeful ;  and  though  the  king 
is  so  far  interested  in  the  court-painter  as  to  (mer  naively, 
a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  physician  who 
can  save  his  life,  neither  royal  interest  nor  medical  skill 
is  of  any  long  avail,  and  Sir  Anthony  dies  on  the  9th  day 
of  December,  1641,  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  his  newly- 
born  child.  That  child  —  Maria  Ruthven's  —  is  not  his 
only  child ;  for  in  the  will  made  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death  there  is  pathetic  mention  of  "  my  daughter  beyond 
sea : "  and  one  can  fancy  that  with  that  wife  beside  him 
whom  friends  had  persuaded  him  to  marry,  so  that  his  life 
might  be  quieter,  he, "  weake  of  body,  yet  enjoying  his 
senses,  memorie,  and  understandinge,"  thinks  somewhat  of 
the  long  past  pleasure  days,  the  bright  beginning  in  con- 
trast with  this  end. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  has  catalogued  his  etchings, 
assigns  to  him  but  twenty-four.  No  less  than  twenty  of 
these  are  portraits  of  men.  But  Mr.  Carpenter  "  does  not 
feel  justified  in  omitting  thirteen  other  etchings,  chiefly  of 
sacred  and  allegorical  subjects."  With  these,  in  this 
paper,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  practical  etcher  will  praise  Vandyke  for  the  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  work ;  for  an  economy  of  labor 
which  up  to  a  given  point  shows  only  as  artistic  excel- 
lence, and  is  the  proof  of  knowledge  and  power.  Yet 
again,  it  is  carried  sometimes  too  near  to  meagreness,  and 
the  praise  needs  must  stop.  Does  the  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  seek  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  of  the  resources  of 
his  art  ?  —  then  some  fault  of  conception  or  execution 
which  slighter  work  would  have  left  to  be  unnoticed,  or 
would  not  even  have  carried  with  it  at  all,  is  very  plainly 
apparent  A  sky  is  hard  and  wooden ;  a  background  is 
artificial.  Where  is  the  tonality  which  would  have  been 
given  by  the  more  complete  master  ?  On  the  whole,  then, 
It  is  possible  that  Vandvke  is  best  when  he  sketches.  The 
lines  of  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  face,  this  and  that  trait 
of  character,  generally  true,  vet  generally  not  far  below 
the  surface,  all  this  Vandyke  can  render  rapidly  and 
readily ;  a  clear  thouzht,  not  a  profound  one,  expressed 
with  an  accurate  hand.  Here  is  a  cloak  set  as  gracefully 
as  Mr.  Irving's  in  the  play.  Here  is  a  bearing  as  manly, 
but  it  is  more  the  manner  than  the  man.  Here,  too,  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  collar  of  lace.  How  well  that  lies  on  the 
broad  shoulders  I  Sometimes  the  mind  is  seized  as  well  as 
the  raiment.  The  portrait  of  Snellinx  has  infinite  rough 
vigor.  This  man  was  a  painter  of  battles  —  there  is  battle 
in  his  eye  and  in  his  firm  right  hand.  Will  you  see  a 
contented  countenance ;  a  mind  at  rest,  with  no  thought  of 
a  pose ;  a  graceful  head,  with  long  and  black  disordered 
hair ;  a  calm  intelligence  in  eyes  and  mouth  ?  Look,  then, 
at  Paul  Pontius,  the  Antwerp  ensraver.  He  is  a  worthy 
gallant,  standing  there,  with  visible  firm  throat,  stout  arm, 
and  dexterous  nand.  The  collar's  lace-work  makes  the 
&rm  throat  yet  more  massive  by  its  contrast :  the  many- 
folded  garment  hides  nothing  of  the  plain  line  of  that 
rounded,  stalwart  arm.  There  is  no  date  engraved  upon 
the  plate,  and  none  is  positivelv  known  for  the  man's  birth 
or  aeath;  but  on  an  early  impression  in  the  Museum 
Print  Room  I  see  written  by  a  German  hand,  *'  Paulus 
Pontius,  geboren  1603,"  and  one  takes  the  portrait  to  be 
that  of  a  man  close    upon  seven-and-twenty.      It  was 

'  1  One  of  these  ^  Mftrgarat  Lemon  "  appears,  sayf  an  anthorltj, "  toliaTe 
been  a  woman  of  maeh  notoriety.''  There  are  prints  after  one  of  the  por- 
tnlts  which  Yandjrke  painted  of  her,  by  Hollar,  Qay wood,  Lommelin,  and 
Morln. 


etched,  therefore,  in  the  prime  of  Vandyke,  in  1630,  or 
thereabouts,  a  year  or  two  before  he  settled  in  England. 

For  pure  etching,  nothing  is  finer  or  more  spirited  than 
the  print  of  Antonius  Cornelissen,  the  burly,  middle-aged, 
and  rich  ^  collector."  And  yet  one  turns  awav  from  all 
with  no  other  impression  than  that  which  was  formed  al- 
most at  the  beginning.  Surely,  one  says,  in  the  company 
of  artists  Vandyke  is  motioned  to  too  great  a  place. 
Technical  qualities  apart,  the  value  of  his  work  as  an 
etcher  is  precisely  that  of  his  work  as  a  painter.  There 
is  the  same  mind  in  it  —  that,  and  no  more;  a  mind 
courtier-like,  refined,  chivalrous,  observant,  thoughtful  at 
intervals;  yet  not  of  the  highest  at  any  point;  neither 
the  noblest  nor  the  keenest,  nor  even  near  to  these.  De- 
ducting here  and  there  a  great  exception  —  such  as  that 
grave  and  gracious  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  the  billiard-room 
at  Knole  —  his  subjects,  as  he  has  represented  them,  are 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  '*  posing."  There  is  little 
intensity  in  his  artistic  temperament ;  little  real  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty,  or  of  the  truest  force.  A  touch  of  afiecta- 
tion  has  no  repugnance  for  him.  His  works  in  the  main 
seem  wanting-  in  the  unerring  directness,  the  unerring 
strength,  of  a  great  man's  message  sent  forUi  from  mind  to 
mind. 

II. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  our  great  etchers  were  contempo- 
raries ;  and  while  Vandyke  was  a  child,  there  was  born,  at 
Ltibeck,  Adrian  van  Ostade.  Particulars  of  his  life  are 
not  abundant,  and  if  we  may  judge  both  from  that  little 
which  has  descended  to  us  of  his  story  and  from  the  cold 
and  cynical  observant  face  which  makes  the  frontispiece 
to  his  collection  of  etchings,  they  would  not  bear  with 
them  any  dramatic  interest.  His  life  is  in  his  work,  and 
his  work  is  great  in  quantity  and  in  such  qualities  as  are 
technical.  He  came,  when  very  young,  to  Haerlem,  to 
study  under  Frsnz  Hals,  was  the  fellow  pupil  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Brauwer,  and  in  the  city  of  his  adoption 
he  soon  found  ample  and  remunerative  labor.  As  years 
passed  on,  his  success  and  reputation  became  more  gen- 
eral and  distinguished,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
ever  have  quitted  Haerlem,  had  not  diflicult  times  loomed 
in  sight. 

Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  French  troops,  in  1662,  he 
prepares  to  leave  Holland  and  return  to  his  own  land. 
He  sells  his  pictures  and  effects  with  this  intention,  and 

fets  as  far  as  Amsterdam,  whence  he  will  embark  for 
lubeck.  But  in  Amsterdam  he  is  well  received  — his 
fame  has  gone  before  him  —  and  an  amateur  called  Con- 
stantino Senneport  prevails  on  him  to  be  his  guest,  llie 
new  friend  explains  to  Ostade  the  advanti^es  of  remain- 
ing in  a  town  so  n-eat  and  rich ;  and  Ostade,  with  whom 
love  of  country  held,  we  may  be  sure,  a  very  secondary 
place  when  love  of  money  had  any  need  to  clash  with  it, 
18  soon  persuaded  to  stay.  In  Amsterdam,  therefore,  hb 
easel  is  set  up ;  his  works  are  purchased  with  avidity; 
they  are  ordered  even  more  promptly  than  with  all  his 
perseverance  they  can  be  executed ;  and  with  increasing 
celebrity 'Ostade  pursues  his  labor  until  old  age  is  well 
upon  him.  He  dies  in  Amsterdam  in  1685,  aged  seventy- 
five,  leaving,  in  addition  to  some  three  hundred  highly- 
finished  pictures,  many  drawings  which  were  done,  it  is 
believed,  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  studies  of  his  more 
arduous  works,  and  fifty  etchings  in  which  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  paintings  are  reproduced  with  a 
dexterity,  a  mastery  of  manner,  which,  whatever  be  the 
change  of  fashion  and  of  culture,  will  insure  for  him  high 
rank,  as  one  among  the  few  great  etchers. 

An  accomplished  and  oflen  sympathetic  critic,  who  has 
made  of  etcning  his  particular  study,  has  been  unusually 
severe  upon  the  work  of  Ostade :  not,  of  course,  upon  its 
technical  merits  —  respecting  which  severity  itself  most 
give  way  to  admiration  —  but  upon  the  sentiment  that 
It  expresses  by  touches  so  direct,  keen,  unmistakable. 
Composition  and  chiaroscuro,  perfect  as  the  subjects  se- 
lected can  possibly  give  scope  for  —  these  two  great  quali- 
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ties  Mr.  Hamerton  allows  in  Ostade's  work.  Bat  the  sen- 
timent he  finds  wholly  repulsive:  repulsive  from  end  to 
end.  The  condemnation,  tnough  true  enough  in  the  main, 
is  certainly  a  little  too  sweeping.  It  is  true  —  need  I  re- 
peat? —  of  much  of  his  work  :  of  much  even  of  that  which 
is  technically  the  best.  In  the  '*  Tavern  Dance  "  and  in 
^  Rustic  Courtship,"  ^  the  males  pursue  the  females ; " 
while  in  **  The  Family,"  *<  the  female  gives  suck  to  her 
young."  It  is  all  animal.  And  yet  a  sentiment  quite  other 
than  this  is  now  and  again  conveyed ;  and  in  enumerating 
these  pieces,  one  should  not  forget  those  others  —  how, 
for  instance,  in  **  The  Painter  "  the  calm  pursuit  of  labor 
for  labor's  sake  is  well  expressed  ;  bow  in  "  The  Spectacle 
Seller  "  a  rustic  or  suburban  incident  is  depicted  with  point 
and  simplicity.  There  is  nothing  animal  in  **  The  Knife- 
Grinder ; "  it  is  a  little  bourgeois  scene  of  no  elevation,  but 
of  easily-recognized  truth.  In  the  *'  Peasant  Family  say- 
ing Grace  '*  there  is  even  a  little  spirituality,'  a  homely 
but  genuine  piety ;  though  the  types  are  poor,  with  no  nat- 
ural dignity  —  the  father  as  unintelligent  and  sheep-like  a 
parent  as  ever  fostered  his  younff,  and  accepted  without 
struggle  or  questioning  a  life  of  the  dullest  monotony. 
Again,  in  the  **  Peasant  paying  his  Reckoning,"  the 
fintfst  and  moat  fascinating,  I  should  say,  of  Ostade's 
smaller  plates,  it  is  not  the  dull  bliss  of  boozing  diat  is 
primarily  thought  of,  dwelt  upon,  or  presented,  but  rather 
the  whole  scene  of  this  interior — paying  peasant  who 
fumbles  for  the  coin,  and  watchful  hostess,  and  still  abid- 
ing guests.  How  good  is  the  space :  how  good  the  acces- 
sories 1  the  leisure,  how  delightful  I  It  is  a  tavern  in- 
deed, but  somehow  glorified  by  art.  For  accurate  delicacy 
ot  i>erception,  for  dexterous  delicacy  of  execution,  what  is 
there  that  surpasses  this  ? 

But  do  you,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  see  work  which 
shall  abundantly  confirm  Mr.  Hamerton's  opinion  of  Ostade 

—  already  partly  justified,  as  I  have  indicated,  by  "  The 
Family,"  "  Rustic  Ck)urtship,"  and  "  The  Tavern  Dance," 

—  then  you  will  turn  to  the  pieces  numbered  13  and  50  in 
the  catalogue  of  Bartsch.  The  first  of  these  is  called  **  The 
Sujokers  :  it  represents  three  men,  one  of  whom  sits  upon 
a  turned-up  cask.  Chiar-oscuro  is  good,  and  grouping  is 
good :  and  that  is  all.  There  is  as  little  subject  for  the 
mind  as  beauty  for  the  eye ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter with  which  Meissonier  endows  such  a  fcene.  The 
second  represents  an  interior  with  many  peasants,  of  whom 
some  are  children  and  the  rest  of  mature  years.  They  are 
all  delighting"  in  and  commending  to  each  other  this  drink 
and  that  —  this  and  that  savory  mouthful  that  fitly  crowns 
with  sensual  jollity  the  labor  of  the  day. 

Take  Adrian  van  Ostade  out  of  doors,  and  he  is  a  little 
better.  In  open  air,  somehow,  he  is  less  grossly  animal. 
Not  that  in  presence  of  a  wide  landscape  and  far-reaching 
vitfta  there  is  any  hopefulness  in  him.  His  own  vista  is 
bounded  as  before.  It  is  not  the  landscape  that  he  sees 
iwi[h  his  mind,  but  the  near  pursuit  of  the  peasant  by  the 
roNdside,  the  peasant  by  the  bridge.  In  "  The  Fishers," 
1  wo  boys,  with  old  men's  faces,  bend  over  the  bridge's  rail- 
ings, and  over  them  hangs  a  gray  Dutch  sky,  monotonous 
and  dreary  as  their  lives.  A  wide  landscape  says  nothing 
to  Ostade.  It  is  too  great  for  him ;  he  is  never  concerned 
with  the  infinite  in  any  way.  But  just  outside  the  cottage 
dt.ur,  on  the  bench,  within  easy  reach  of  ale-house  tap, 
he  and  his  work  are  happiest  and  best.  Here  is  evoked 
buch  sense  of  beauty  as  he  is  dowered  with  by  Nature, 
which  is  never  profuse  to  him — such  sense  cf  beauty  as 
the  conditions  of  his  Netherlands  life  have  enabled  him  to 
keep  and  cultivate.  Thus,  in  *'  La  Fdte  sous  la  Treille," 
we  have  some  charm  of  open-air  life,  much  movement, 
«ome  vivacity,  and  here  and  there  a  eleam  of  grace.  In 
the  group  of  **  The  Charlatan  "  there  is  some  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  there  are  characters  more  varied  than  he  is 
wont  to  present.  But  as  we  have  seen  him  in  his  interiors 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  litter  —  sprawling  brush  and  pot 
and  saucer,  and  strewn  cards  upon  the  fioor — so  let  us  take 
leave  of  him  in  recognizing  that  he  was  alive  also  to  the 

I  IIow  this  iipirltually  Mtraek  the  rsflned  miod  of  Goethe  may  be  mm  In 
OoeUie  and  MtmielssohH,  I'd  Edition,  |>.  70. 


picturesqueness  of  nature,  when  that  was  shown  in  little 
things  of  quite  familiar  appearance,  and  alive  too,  now  and 
again,  to  such  picturesqueness  as  men  can  make.  The  last 
he  proves  by  the  care  and  thought  and  delicac}-  he  bestows 
on  the  often  prominent  quaint  lines  of  diamond-patterned 
casements ;  and  the  first,  by  the  lightness  and  sensitivenesa 
of  his  touch  when  he  draws  the  leaf  and  tendril  of  the  vine 
by  the  house- wall,  as  it  throws  its  slight  cool  shadow  on  the 
rustic  bench,  or  curls  waywardly  into  the  now  open  win- 
dow, through  which  there  glances  for  a  moment  (brief  in- 
deed in  Ostade's  life  I)  a  little  of  the  happy  sunshine  of 
De  Hooghe. 


HOW  URI  CHOSE  HER  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE. 

Last  month  the  solemn  day  came  round  when  the  an- 
cient Republic  of  Uri,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  had  to  elect  her  chief  executive  offi- 
cial, the  Landamman.    Uri  is  essentially  Catholic.    Her 
people  were  active  on  the  side  of  the  Sonderbund  in  1847. 
They  shared  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Cantonalist  party  over 
the  Centralists  when  the  latter  made  their  first  attempt  to 
rob  the  cantons  of  their  hereditary  privileges  under  color 
of  revising  the  Federal   Constitution  in  1872;  and  they 
were  proportionally  depressed  when  these  traitors  to  Swisa 
traditions  triumphed  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  and 
so-called  Liberal  principles  at  the  poll  on  the  19th  of  April. 
Consequently  a  heavy  gloom  set  on  the  faces  of  the  fathers 
of  the  country  when  they  met  to  elect  their  own  ruler  under 
the  altered  circumstances  which  would  make  the  new  Lan- 
damman, according  to  popular  view  in  the  canton,  a  mere 
aeent  of  the  distant  Government  of  Berne,  instead  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people.     Herr  Epp,  whose  term 
of  office  had  come  legally  to  a  close,  as  it  had  indeed  each 
May  for  many  years  before,  was  the  first  to  speak.     "  I 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  be  reelected,"  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  address ;  *'  and  I  beg  earnestly  that  my  wish  on 
this  head  may  be  attended  to.    I  have  had  very  little  sat- 
isfaction in  exercising  my  charge;  and  my  successor  is 
likely  to  have  still  less,  for  in  these  evil  days  it  is  anything 
but  a  pleasant  one.     We  are  about  to  lose  our  own  Consti- 
tution, and  have  it  replaced   by  Federal  institutions.    I 
would  not  therefore  hold  the  position  in  which  you  placed 
me  any  longer.    There  will  be  plenty  of  taxes  by  and  by; 
and  in  short  the  lookout  is  in  every  way  not  an  agreeable 
one.    I  am  not  the  man  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  Landam- 
man under  these  new  conditions ;  and  in  no  case  will  I 
accept  them,  having  had  quite  enough  of  the  duty,  and  be- 
ing tnorou^bly  tired  of  it.    If  I  drink  a  quiet  glass  with  an 
old  friend  Irom  the  country,  I  find  myselt  made  a  picture  of 
in  a  caricature  by  some  of  the  Liberals.    I  have  no  relish 
lor  this  sort  of  thing,  and  wish  to  go  back  to  private  life 
and  be  able  to  share  my  glass  with  an  acquaintance  with- 
out observation.     So  I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  all 
for  your  support,  and  suggest  that  you  should  elect  Herr 
Lusser  to  fill  the  post." 

Herr  Lusser  had  acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  Republic 
for  some  time  past;  but  his  unwillingness  to  fill  the  higher 
office  seemed  at  first  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  Herr 
Epp's  desire  to  quit  it.  **  I  have  already,"  he  said,  ''  been 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  canton  in  various  capaci- 
ties, in  most  of  which  there  was  plenty  to  do  and  very  lit- 
tle pay.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  take  on  myself  the  heavi- 
est duty  of  all.  Besides  which,  you  forget  that  I  am  really 
too  old.  I  have  already  passed  my  fifty-fifth  birthday,  and 
need  rest."  Cries  here  came  from  the  assembly  of  ^*  You 
are  not  yet  sixty,  Herr  Lusser  "  (sixty  being  the  proper 
age  for  exemption  from  public  duties).  '^  I  cannot,"  went 
on  the  speaker,  disregarding  these  comments,  **  get  through 
my  day  now  without  a  nap.  And  then  the  Landamman 
will  have  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  my  teeth  are  really 
not  strong  enough  for  such  a  job.  I  had  very  much  rather 
you  would  elect  our  worthy  standard-b  \arer,  Herr  Ar- 
nold." 

Herr  Arnold,  called  on  to  speak  by  this  p  ^rsonal  allusion, 
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proved  bimself  a  man  of  very  fe«r  words.  "  Fellow-citi- 
zens," he  said,  '*  please  to  look  on  that  remark  of  Uerr 
Lusser's  as  a  mere  matter  of  politeness.  We  are  all  aj^reed 
that  he  is  the  proper  man  to  succeed  Herr  £pp.  He  is 
exactly  fit  for  the  duty ;  for  he  not  only  knows  our  cantonal 
laws,  but  is  well  up  in  Federal  legislation.  As  for  me,  I 
declare  to  you,  on  my  word  of  honor,  1  will  not  accept  the 
post,  and  in  this  you  will  find  me  firm." 

No  more  discussion  followed  this  very  decided  declara- 
tion. An  almost  unanimous  vote  taken  on  the  instant  de- 
clared Herr  Lusser  duly  elected  Landamman ;  and,  quit- 
ting his  place  in  the  outside  ring,  the  new  magistrate  took 
his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  the  official  sign  that  he  would  no  longer  oppose 
their  will.  *<  Your  confidence,"  he  said,  addressing  them, 
*'  touches  my  very  heart,  and  I  will  do  my  best  for  you, 
with  God*B  help.  I  thought  the  worst  pang  of  my  life  was 
when  I  lately  buried  my  worthy  mother ;  but  I  declare  it 
did  not  give  me  more  pain  than  stepping  forward  into  this 
position.  However,  I  will  fill  my  post  without  favor  or 
prejudice.  These  are  evil  times  for  him  who  is  the  protec- 
tor of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  canton,  for  the  pub- 
lic chest  is  well-nigh  empty,  and  the  demands  on  it  are 
large.  We  hope  much  from  that  *  hole  of  the  future,'  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  being  bored  through  St.  Gothard ;  but 
we  see-  nothing  yet  but  a  cloud  of  Italian  and  Suabian 
immigrants  coming  into  the  canton  to  ruin  our  morals  and 
take  our  business  from  us.  Though  we  voted  *No'  the 
other  day,  we  have  got  to  live  in  the  new  house  they  have 
fitted  on  us.  But  then  the  Holy  Father  is  a  prisoner  in 
hb  own,  and  so  we  have  no  business  to  complain.  After 
all,  we  are  not  so  taxed  as  our  neighbors  over  the  moun- 
tains by  their  Galantuomo;  nor  are  our  ecclesiastics  00 
persecuted  as  those  of  Germany  by  that  man  who  has 
already  crushed  poor  France  and  is  now  imprisoning  the 
bishops.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  church  will 
outlive  him.  As  for  me,  I  am  but  a  weak  mortal ;  but  1 
will  do  my  best,  and  now  only  beg  your  prayers  and  help." 
This  exordium  finished,  the  new  Landamman  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  Uri  fairly  entered  on  the  first  year  of 
the  Lusser  administration. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Fifth  or  '^Inkerman"  volume,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  **  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication. 

It  is  announced  that  a  school  of  music  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  Impftrial  German  government  at 
Diisseldorf  in  connection  with  the  local  school  of  painting. 

Mki880Nier*8  **Sign  Painter,"  painted  some  seven 
years  ago,  was  recently  sold  in  London,  for  £4500.  An- 
other picture  by  the  same  artist,  **  The  Guardsman,"  sold 
at  the  same  time  for  £4100. 

Long  Ago  is  to  be  discontinued.  The  editor  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  during  the  brief  existence  of  his 
paper,  it  went  back,  financially  at  least,  more  energetically 
than  its  rival  —  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mil.  Brownino'8  forthcoming  work  will,  it  is  said,  con- 
sist of  a  translation  of  the  **  Hercules  Furens  "  of  Euripides, 
in  an  original  setting,  somewhat  like  that  which  '*  Balaus- 
tion's  Adventure  "  forms  for  the  Aicestis. 

Thb  concerts  which  Anton  Rubinstein  gave  last  month 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  —  two  in  each  city — yielded 
the  enormous  sum  of  23,000  roubles  silver.  One  of  each 
of  the  two  concerts  was  for  a  charitable  object 

It  is  sUted  that  the  latest  result  of  the  excavations  at 
Rome  is  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent  bust  of  Matidia, 
niece  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian, 
which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Campidoglio  palace. 


The  great  work  on  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  promised 
for  his  fourth  centenary,  in  March,  1875,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  700  letters  of  the  great  artist,  besides 
more  than  1000  letters  and  writings  of  various  kinds  by 
his  contemporaries,  will  be  published,  it  is  said,  simulta- 
neously in  three  languages  —  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Professor  Heim  has  deecribed  a  small  cave  recently 
discovered  near  the  railway-station  of  Thaingen,  in  Swit- 
zerland, containing  abundance  of  animal  bones,  with  un- 
polished flint  implements  and  other  relics  of  human  work- 
manship, including  an  incised  figure  of  a  reindeer  on  horn. 
In  the  lower  layers  of  the  deposit  were  found  remains  of 
the  mammoth. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  Italy  by  a 
YOung  musician,  who  has  arrived  in  Paris  wiih  his  prize. 
It  is  an  unpublished  score  by  Cimarosa,  entitled  "  Mar- 

fharita  di  Vicenza."  It  was  in  a  Carmelite  convent  at 
*Iorence  that  the  finder  hit  on  it  one  day  in  turning  over 
some  old  papers.  He  obtained  the  manuscript  without  any 
difficulty,  and  has  presented  it  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

The  Prussian  Staatmnzeiger  states  that  Professor  Max 
Muller  has  been  elected  a  knight  of  the  Ordre  pour  le 
Mi^rite,  at  the  same  time  as  Field-Marriial  Count  Moltke. 
This  is  the  highest  distinction  in  Germany.  The  number 
of  knights  is  restricted  to  thirty,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  a  new  member  is  elected  by  the  chapter,  and  the 
election  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  There  are  also  some 
foreign  knights  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  wear  their  insignia  at  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  without  requiring  special  leave  from  their  sov- 
ereigns. Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Lloyd 
have  lately  been  elected  foreign  members  of  the  Ordre  pour 
le  Mdrite. 

A  new  Salle  has  just  been  opened  in  the  Louvre  for 
ancient  American  curiosities.  In  the  glass  cases  that  line 
the  walls  is  placed  a  considerable  collection  of  pottery, 
idols,  vases,  and  other  objects,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  races  that  inhabited  America 
before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Many  of  the  idols  are 
carved  in  stone  and  marble,  and  resemble  in  their  types 
the  well-known  Egyptian  divinities.  The  most  remarkable 
object  of  the  collection  is  an  immense  zodiac  of  about 
twelve  metres  in  circumference,  cut  in  a  kind  of  black 
marble,  and  absolutely  covered  with  grotesque  signs  and 
inscriptions.  All  these  treasures,  it  appears,  have  been 
for  a  long  time  stowed  away  in  the  magazines  of  the  Lon- 
vre,  but  until  the  recent  stir  about  die  management  of  that 
museum  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  exhibiting  them. 

M.  FRAN901S  Lenormant,  the  successor  to  M.  Beul^, 
late  ArchflBological  Professor  at  the.  Coll^se  de  France,  has 
written  to  the  Temps  On  the  subject  of  I>r.  Schliemann's 
excavations.  Comparing  the  antiquities  now  brought  .to 
light  with  similar  objects  found  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
Santorin,  he  inclines  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  a  period  later  than  1600  b.  c.  They  belong,  he  would 
fain  urge,  to  an  older  Trov  than  that  of  Homer;  more 

?robably  to  that  city  which  tradition  said  was  built  by 
hcebus  and  Poseidon  and  destroyed  by  Heracles  ;  or  per- 
haps to  that  still  more  ancient  one  ^founded  by  Dardanns. 
There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  copper  arms  of 
Hissarlik  and  weapons  of  the  brazen  age  found  in  Den- 
mark and  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland;  while 
the  earthen  vases  sculptured  with  women's  breasts  in  re- 
lief have  direct  counterparts  in  some  found  in  Pomeraoia 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

This  fact  corroborates  a  theory  recently  advanced  by  IL 
Bertrand,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Saint-Germain  Mu- 
seum, before  Dr.  Schliemann*s  doings  were  heard  of,  that 
the  civilization  of  the  brazen  age  had  its  origin  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor  among  the  Chalybean  metal-workers.  From 
thencev  he  contends,  their  manufactures  were  brought  by 
£astem  merchants  along  the  route  followed  by  the  amber 
traders  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  past  the  Carpathian 
range,  where  to  this  day  are  found  hoards  of  Greek  coins, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
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COLLEGE   IN   THE   NOVEL. 

The  recurrence  of  Commencement  in  the  various  col- 
leges and  universities  lets  loose  a  large  body  o(  collegiate 
reminiscences.  Class  gatherings  and  college  festivals  give 
opportunity  for  excellent  speech-making  and  story-telling ; 
old  collegians  walk  arm  in  arm,  call  each  other  by  the  old 
Btcknames,  and  vow  there  never  was  such  jollity  as  be- 
longed to  their  student  days.  Why  is  it,  we  are  impelled 
lo  ask,  that  there  is  almost  no  good  literature  whatever, 
based  upon  college  life  in  Ameiftca  ?  A  few  books  have 
1)een  issued  which  draw  their  interest  from  the  picture 
of  college  life,  yet  considering  the  delight  with  which  men 
of  letters  profess  to  regard  their  college  days,  does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  no  one  makes  any  attempt  to  reproduce 
those  days  in  literature  ?  Wensley,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  American  stories,  had  for  its  hero  —  no  moral  being  al- 
lowed by  the  author  —  a  rusticated  Harvard  student ;  but 
then  the  scene  of  the  story  and  the  incidents  depended 
not  on  his  being  a  student,  but  a  student  cut  off  from  his 
college.  Other  tales  have  been  written  by  men  shortly 
ader  graduation,  hut  they  have  been  of  a  callow  sort. 

The  reason  will  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  the  limitations 
of  college  life.  To  the  student  himself,  his  college  life  b 
a  momentous  affair.  He  finds  himself  one  of  a  small  com- 
pany that  is  hedged  in  by  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances, 
laws,  manners,  and  traditiouH.  A  boy  before  entering,  he 
is  suddenly  talking  about  the  mf  n  of  his  class ;  he  joins 
formal  societies,  helps  to  make  laws,  becomes  sometimes 
a  revolutionary  character,  for  a  very  short  period  usually, 
becomes  a  member  of  an  order,  is  conscious,  in  fine,  of  an 
isolation  from  the  common  conditions  of  other  people.  So 
fixed  is  this  consciousness  that  some  have  even  regarded 
it  as  a  grievance  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  or  municipality,  conceiving  their 
institution  to  be  autonomous,  and  holding  themselves  as  a 
privileged  class.  Their  own  affairs  thus  become  of  great 
importance  to  them,  and  so  absorbed  are  they  in  their 
microcosm  that 


u  r 


fhey  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  circles  round  the  world/' 

The  outside  world  humors  this  collegiate  temper,  and 
the  student  rarely  fails  to  find  a  ready  listener.  As  a 
student  he  is  regarded  with  that  respect  which  the  old 
always  feel  toward  the  young  when  they  are  engaged  in 
any  really  high  occupation.  As  a  collegian  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  high-spirited,  frisky  animal,  generally,  and  always 
interesting  by  virtue  of  his  abstraction  from  the  common 
pursuits  of  the  world.  Just  that  which  makes  the  col- 
legian emphasize  himself  and  surroundings,  namely,  his  iso- 
lation and  semi-monastic  life,  constitutes  the  charm  which 
he  has  for  the  world  outside. 

Why,  then,  we  ask  again,  should  not  this  sentiment  find 
a  place  in  literature  and  be  preserved  in  a  romance  or 
novel  ?  We  have  already  found  the  answer.  When  the 
student  goes  out  into  the  fuller  life  of  the  world  of  men, 
Uid  enters  into  a  maturity  of  feeling  and  judgment,  he 


laughs  good-naturedly  at  his  old  self-importance,  and  at 
the  magnifying-glass  with  which  he  was  wont  to  inspect 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  little  life  ;  laughing,  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  treat  the  details  of  his  college  life  with  the 
respect  for  which  a  novel  would  call,  nor  does  the  romance 
of  those  days  seem  complete  enough  to  .him  now  to  wai^ 
rant  being  reproduced  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  ro- 
mance; the  end  seems  so  arbitrary  that  the  sentiment, 
to  have  its  real  value  in  relation  to  other  sentiment,  must 
be  treated  only  as  introductory,  or  as  an  episode.  Thus 
college  life  appears  in  literature  in  fragment  only,  for  it 
appears  to  the  writer,  afterward,  only  as  a  fragment  of  a 
fuller  life.  The  novel  or  the  romance  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
complete  work,  and  representative  of  a  complete  thoagbt^ 
but  the  very  characteristic  of  college  life  is  its  incom- 
pleteness. The  graduation  day  of  the  young  student  is 
called  Commencement. 

There  is  another  cause  that  may  be  given,  of  a  more 
external  character :  College  life,  while  having  a  general 
sameness  in  the  different  colleges  of  the  country,  varies  in 
each  case  by  certain  traditions  and  customs  which  really 
give  the  piquancy  to  a  college  story,  and  as  the  readers 
of  such  books  need  to  be  found  amongst  collegians  or  those 
preparing  to  enter  college,  it  would  appear  that  any 
book  which  gave  a  true  picture  of  college  life  would  give 
it  with  local  color ;  and  such  is  the  fine  sense  of  college 
self-consciousness,  that  no  Harvard  man  would  be  betrayed 
into  reading  a  college  book  which  gave  Yale  life,  and  a 
Yale  man  would  find  it  equally  barbarous  to  read  the  in- 
terior of  Harvard  life.  On  the' whole,  we  may  safely  say 
that  college  life  is  full  of  delight  and  excellent  promise^ 
but  it  does  not  present  exclusive  material  out  of  which  lit- 
erature may  be  constructed. 

NOTES. 

—  Mr.  Edward  H.  Knight,  who  was  the  compiler  of 
Bryant's  **  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  has  nearly  ready— 
curious  pair  of  works!  —  an  American  Mechanical  Dic- 
tionary, giving  descriptive  definitions  of  machines,  tools, 
instruments,  and  processes  in  alphabetical  order,  forming  a 
complete  reference-book  of  information  concerning  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  science  and  the  industrial  and 
fine  arts.  Every  instrument  named  b  found  to  be  fully 
described  in  its  alphabetical  place,  as,  for  instance,  the 
900  terms  used  in  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering,  500 
surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  900  terms  in  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  metal-working,  and  500  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Mr.  Knight  is  editor  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Gazette. 

—  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  opened,  in  the 
Boston  Atheneum,  an  exhibition  of  its  treasures,  to  which 
have  lately  been  added  the  pictures  and  engravings  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  some  specimens  of  Limoges 
painted  enamel,  **  probably  the  only  specimens,"  says  Mr. 
C.  C.  Perkins,  **  of  their  kind  in  America,  and  first-rate 
examples  of  the  work  of  Leonard  de  Limoges,  Jean 
Courtois,  and  Nardon  P^nicaud,  three  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  the  school  of  Limoges  in  the  sixteenth 
century." 

—  The  new  exhibition  of  pictures  b  now  open  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  superintendence  of 
J.  F.  Weir,  the  Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  The  collection  b 
in  part  of  pictures  owned  by  the  college,  and  in  part  a 
loan  collection.  The  Jarvis  collection,  bought  by  the  col- 
lege, b  a  permanent  portion  of  the  gallery,  while  the  gal- 
leries of  J.  Taylor  Johnson,  &.  L.  Stuart,  Marshall  O. 
Boberts,  William  H.  Appleton,  and  others  have  been  bor^ 
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rowed  from.  Among  the  pictures,  may  be  named  Decamp'i 
Turkiah  Patrol,  Church's  Petra,  Huntington's  Clement 
YII.  and  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  (xerome's  Death  of  Css- 
ear,  and  Boughton's  The  Confidantes. 

—  A  statue  of  General  Putnam  has  been  erected  in  the 
beautiful  park  at  Hartford.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Joseph  P.  Allyn,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1869,  and  bequeathed 
$5000  for  this  purpose.  His  father,  who  with  C.  D.  War- 
ner and  Governor  Jewell  were  appointed  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  increased  the  amount  by  an  equal  gift,  and  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  was  selected  as  the  sculptor,  ^e  statue  is  of 
bronze,  life-size.  The  hero  stands  on  his  right  foot,  with 
his  left  slightly  raised,  and  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  gen- 
eral officer  of  the  Continental  army.  The  face  ii  much 
idealized,  we  are  told,  representing  rather' the  spirit  of  the 
Revolutionary  time  than  a  strict  likeness  of  Grenend  Put- 
nam, although  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  few  sketches 
extant  of  him.  This  reads  like  nonsense.  If  there  are 
sketches  of  his  face,  why  should  they  not  be  followed  ? 
Suppose  the  sketches  had  been  made  originally  with  ref- 
erence to  showing  the  spirit  of  the  time?  We  wonder 
if  the  sculptor  who  is  to  make  the  statue  of  Mr.  Key,^  for 
which  Mr.  Lick  has  provided,  will  try  to  represent  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Perhaps  he 
will  unfurl  him  in  some  way,  and  give  his  mouth  an  artistic 
whistling  form. 

—  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Ford,  in  The  Independent^  proposes 
training  schools  for  domestic  service,  in  connection  with 
the  Emigrants'  Bureaus  of  the  various  cities.  <*  We  pro- 
pose," she  says,  <*  an  emigrant  boarding-house  for  sorting 
the  classes,  where  they  may  go  first  on  leaving  the  ship. 
Then  let  there  be  training-schools  in  each  ward,  where 
they  may  go  when  classified.  Each  servant  should  pay  a 
small  sum  for  her  board  until  a  month  of  training  be  past, 
when  work  might  be  accepted  as  equivalent,  if  she  wished 
longer  schooling.  Let  cooks,  waiters,  and  chambermaids 
here  learn  the  rudiments  of  all  household  work,  and  ser- 
vants out  of  place  might  board  in  these  houses.  Let  there 
be  one  large  school,  under  the  care  say  of  Professor  Blot, 
where  those  who  were  ambitious,  diligent,  and  capable 
should  be  taught  the  higher  branches.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  graduates  of  this  higher  course  would  be  eagerly 
caught  up,  as  their  honesty  and  capacity  would  be  thor- 
oughly tested." 

—  The  will  of  John  Carter  Brown  of  Providence  gives 
Brown  University  S50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof 
library  building,  for  which  purpose  he  had  previously 
given  a  fund,  now  amounting  to  $20,000,  and  a  lot  of  land 
worth  $35,000.  It  also  bequeaths  $25,000  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospitol;  $5000  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane ;  $5000  to  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport.  The 
bulk  of  his  estate  goes  to  his  children.  Mrs.  Brown,  Rob- 
ert H.  Ives,  Thomas  P.  I.  Goddard,  and  George  W.  R. 
Matteson  are  named  as  trustees  in  the  will.  It  is  not 
said  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  his  valuable  library. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  preserved  intact. 

—  On  the  Fourth  of  July  there  is  to  be  a  formal  open- 
ing of  the  great  bridge  at  St.  Louis.  They  are  to  bum 
an  immense  amount  of  powder,  and  if  anything  can  be  set 
fire  to,  or  blown  up,  it  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Great 
pieces  of  fireworks,  we  are  told,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  long,  will  go  off.  They  will  contain  **  designs 
representing  Washington,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  shaking 
hands,  flanked  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  each  State."  We 
should  like  ever  so  much  to  see  that  piece.  Perhaps  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  will  be  represented  as  shaking  hands, 
too,  after  the  etiquette  of  the  ring. 


—  A  valuable  letter,  which  was  mailed  at  New  York 
for  Liverpool  twenty-two  years  ago,  was  returned  through 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  to  the  writer  on  the  15th  of  last 
month.  Where  it  has  been  all  this  time  is  a  mystery.  It 
was  posted  on  the  25th  of  May,  1852,  by  Antonio  Yznaga- 
delvalle,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  No.  60  Beaver  Street,  and 
was  addressed  ^  Alejo  Yznaga,  care  of  the  United  Statei 
Consul,  Liverpool."  A  draft  on  Brown  Brothers  for  £41 
14s.  Id.,  payable  to  the  person  addressed,  was  inclosed. 
The  letter  was  recently  transmitted  from  Great  Britain  to 
Washington,  and  subsequently  remailed  to  this  city,  to  be 
returned  to  the  writer.  It  long  detention  abroad  was  not 
explained.  An  employee  of  Mr.  Yznagadelvalle  called  at 
the  poet-office  to  receipt  for  it.  He  told  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
dead  letter  clerk,  that  Mr.  Yznagadelvalle  undoubtedly 
wrote  the  letter,  but  that  it  was  so  long  ago  he  did  not  recol- 
lect it.  He  said  that  Mr.  Yznaga,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent<,  had  been  dead  six  years.  The  paper 
of  the  letter  is  yellow  with  age,  and  the  ink  faded  and 
almost  illegible.  The  wonder  among  the  postroffice  au- 
thorities is  how  it  was  found.  Mr.  Clarice  says  that  there 
are  several  instances  of  dead  letters  being  recovered  five 
or  six  years  after  they  were  posted,  but  be  does  not  re- 
member one  that  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  transit. 
We  should  think  this  matter  would  be  worth  investi^t- 
ing.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  post-office  department  has 
been  educating  somebody  to  master  the  names  of  writer 
and  receiver. 

—  A  left-hand  writer  in  the  Scieniifie  American  givei 
some  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  write  as  he  does.  The 
hand  is  never  in  the  way  of  vision.  The  pen  point  is 
always  in  plain  sight,  and  so  is  the  paper  to  be  written  oo. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  inducement  to  stoop  forward  or 
to  turn  the  head  so  as  to  throw  the  eyes  out  of  focus.  It 
is  a  common  fault  with  those  who  write  much  that  the  lefl 
eye  has  a  shorter  range  than  the  right  It  is  overworked 
and  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  nearer  vision.  In^  writing 
with  the  left  hand,  these  evils  are  avoided.  An  upright 
posture  is  the  easiest,  and  the  eyes  are  equally  distant  from 
the  paper. 

—  The  **  Faraday,"  which  has  just  laid  the  new  Atlan- 
tic telegraph  line  from  Halifax  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  was 
built  by  the  company  for  the  express  purpose  :  it  is  de- 
scribed as  '*  an  immense  craft,  looking  very  old,  rusty,  and 
worn  for  a  new  ship,  and  covered,  over  her  decks,  with 
queer-looking  top-hamper."  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
noble  civilization  which  science  is  supposed  to  bring  in  its 
wake,  that  all  the  business  pertaining  to  the  construction 
of  this  new  telegraph  had  to  be  transacted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  on  account  of  the  active  hostility  of  the  other 
submarine  telegraph  companies.  The  portion  of  the  line 
which  is  to  connect  Halifax  with  the  Irish  coast  is  yet  to 
be  laid,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
by  September. 

—  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  the  well-known  naturalist,  re- 
sumed his  Alaskan  explorations,  under  the  Coast  Survey, 
about  the  20th  of  April ;  at  which  date  he  expected  to 
sail  for  Sitka  and  more  northern  points.  His  labors  will 
probably  be  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  as  far  as  the  Islands 
of  Nunivak  and  St.  Michael's. 

—  "  From  Four  to  Fourteen  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 
published.  As  there  was  already  a  novel  entitled  "  From 
Fourteen  to  Fourscore,"  and  as  Victor  Hugo  has  given  us 
**  Ninety-Three,"  there  is  a  gap  of  thirteen  years  yet  to 
fill. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  X.  {contxnutd,) 

Mr.  Ixcledon  had  a  friend  ivho 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, and  upon  whom  he  could  rely  to  do 
him  a  service ;  a  friend  whom  he  had 
never  asked  for  an/thing  —  for  what 
was  official  patronage  to  the  master 
of  Whitton?     He  wrote  him  a  long 
and  charming  letter,  which,  if  I  had 
only  room  for  it,  or  if  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  except  incidentally  with 
this   simple  history,  would  give  the 
reader  a    much    better    idea    of    his 
abilities  and  social  charms  than  any- 
thing I  can  show  of  him  here.    In  it 
he  discussed  the  politics  of  the    mo- 
ment, and  that  gossip  on  a  dignified 
scale  about  ministers  and  high  officials 
of  state  which  is  half  history  —  and 
he  touched  upon  social  events  in  a 
light  and  amusing  strain,  with  that 
half  cynicism  which  lends  salt  to  cor- 
respondence; and  he  told  his  friend 
half  gay  ly,  half  seriously,  that  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  somewhat  solitary, 
and  that    dreams    of   marrying,  and 
marrying  soon,  were  stealing  into  his 
mind.     And  he  told  him  about  his 
Perugino  (*'  which  I  fondly  hope  may 
turn  out   an  early    Raphael"),    and 
which  it   would  delight  him  to  show 
to  a  brother  connoisseur.    *'  And,  by 
the  bye,"  he  added,  after  all  this,  *'  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  ^ou  which  I 
have   kept  to  the  end  hke  a  lady's 
postscript.     I  want  you  to  extend  the 
legia   of  your  protection  over  a  fine 
young  fellow  in  whom  I  am  considera- 
bly interested.    His  name  is  Wode- 
house,   and  his  ship  is  at  present  on 
that    detestable    slave    trade  service 
which  costs  us  so  much  money  and 
does  so  little  good.    He  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  service,  and  I  hear  he 
is  a  very  promising  young  officer.    I 
should  consider  it  a  personal  favor  if 
you  could  do  something  for.  him  ;  and 
(N.  B.)  it  would  be  a  still  greater  ser- 
vice  to    combine   promotion  with  as 
distant  a  post  as  possible.     His  friends 
are  anxious  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way    for    private    reasons  —  the  old 
^entanglement'   business,    which,    of 
coarse,  vou    will  understand;  but  I 
think  it  hard  that  this  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment    should  be    conjoined    with 
such    a    disagreeable  service.      Give 
him  a  gunboat,  and  send  him  to  look 
for    the  Northwest .  passage,  or  any- 


where else  where  my  lords  have  a 
whim  for  exploring  1  I  never  thought 
to  have  paid  such  a  tribute  to  your 
official  dignity  as  to  come,  hat  in  hand, 
for  a  place,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  no  man,  I  suppose,  can  always 
resist  the  common  impulse  of  his  kind ; 
and  I  am  happy  in  t^ie  persuasion 
that  to  you  I  will  not  plead  in  vain." 

I  am  afraid  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  disingenuous  than  this 
letter.  How  it  worked,  the  reader 
will  see  hereafter;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  cannot  defend  Mr.  Incledon. 
He  acted,  I  suppose,  on  the  old  and 
time-honored  sentiment  that  any  strat- 
agem is  allowable  in  love  and  war, 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  possible 
wrong  he  might  be  doing  (only  a 
possiole  wrong,  for  Wodehouse  might 
be  kept  for  years  cruising  after  slaves, 
for  anything  Mr.  Incledon  knew)  by 
the  unquestionable  benefit  which 
would  accompany  it.  *'  A  young  fel- 
low living  by  his  wits  will  find  a  gun- 
boat of  infinitely  more  service  to  nim 
than  a  foolish  love  afiair  which  never 
could  come  to  anything,"  his  rival  said 
to  himself. 

And  after  having  sealed  this  letter, 
he  returned  into  his  fairy  land.  He 
left  the  library  where  he  had  written 
it,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room 
which  he  rarely  used,  but  which  was 
warm  with  a  cheerful  £re  and  lighted 
with  soft  wax-lights  for  his  pleasure, 
should  he  care  to  enter.  He  paused 
at  the  door  a  moment  and  looked  at 
it.  The  wonders  of  upholstery  in  this 
carefully  decorated  room,  every  scrap 
of  furniture  in  which  had  cost  its  mas- 
ter thought,  would  afford  pages  of  de- 
scription to  a  fashionable  American 
novelist,  or  to  the  refined  chronicles 
of  the  Family  Herald;  but  I  am  not 
sufficiently  learned  to  do  them  justice. 
The  master  of  the  house,  however, 
looked  at  the  vacant  room  with  its 
sottly  burning  lights,  its  luxurious  va- 
cant seats,  its  closely  drawn  curtains, 
the  books  on  the  tables  which  no  one 
ever  opened,  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
which  nobody  looked  at  (except  on 
great  occasions),  with  a  curious  sense 
at  once  of  desolation  and  of  happiness. 
How  dismal  its  silence  was  I  not  a 
sound  but  the  dropping  of  the  ashes 
from  the  fire,  or  the  movement  of  the 
burning  fuel ;  and  ha  himself  a  ghost 
looking  into  a  room  which  might  be 
inhabited  by  ghosts  for  aught  he  knew. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  groun  of 
chairs  had  been  arranged  by  acciaent 


so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  occupied, 
as  if  one  unseen  being  might  be  whis- 
pering to  another,  noiselessly  smiling, 
and  pointing  at  the  solitary.  But  no, 
there  was  a  pleasanter  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  that  soft,  luxurious, 
brightly-colored  vacancy;  it  was  all 
prepared  and  waiting,  ready  for  the 
gentle  mistress  who  was  to  come. 

How  different  from  the  low-roofed 
drawing-room  at  the  White  House, 
with  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the 
long  room,  with  the  damp  of  ages  in 
the  old  walls,  with  draughts  from 
every  door  and  window,  and  an  indif- 
ferent lamp  giving  all  the  light  they 
could  afford !  Mr.  Incledon,  perhaps, 
thought  of  that|^  too,  with  an  increased 
sense  of  the  advantages  he  had  to 
offer ;  but  lightly,  not  knowing  all  the 
discomforts  of  it.  He  went  back  to 
his  library  after  this  inspection,  and 
the  lights  burned  on,  and  the  ghosts, 
if  there  were  any,  had  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it  till  the  servants  came  to 
extinguish  the  candles  and  shut  up 
everything  for  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

When  Rose  went  up  the  creaking 
stairs  to  bed  on  that  memorable  night 
her  feelings  were  like  those  of  some 
one  who  has  just  been  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  nature 

—  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake  — 
and  who,  though  escaped  for  the  mo- 
ment, hears  the  tempest  gathering  in 
another  quarter,  and  knows  that  this 
is  but  the  first  flash  of  its  wrath,  and 
that  he  has  yet  worse  encounters  to 
meet.    I  am  of  Mr.  Incledon's  opinion 

—  or  rather  of  the  doubt  fast  ripening 
into  an  opinion  in  his  mind  —  Uiat  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  possiblv 
if  he  had  taken  Bose  herself  "  with 
the  tear  in  her  eye,"  and  pressed  his 
suit  at  first  hand,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better ;  but  such  might-be' s  are 
always  doubtful  to  affirm  and  impossi- 
ble to  prove.  She  sat  down  for  a 
while  in  her  cold  room,  where  the 
draughts  were  playing  freelv  about, 
and  where  there  was  no  nre — to 
think ;  but  as  for  thinking,  that  was 
an  impossible  operation  in  face  of  the 
continued  gleams  of  fancy  which  kept 
showing  now  one  scene  to  her,  now 
another;  and  of  the  ringing  echo  of 
her  mother's  words  which  kept  sound* 
ins  through  and  through  the  stillness. 
Self-indulgence — choosing  her  own 
pleasure  rather  than  her  duty  — what 
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•he  liked  instead  of  what  was  right 
Bose  was  far  too  much  confused  to 
make  out  how  it  was  that  these  re- 
proaches seemed  to* her  instinct  so 
inappropriate  to  the  question;  she 
only  felt  it  vaguel/,  and  cried  a  little 
at  tne  thought  of  the  selfishness  attrib- 
uted to  her ;  for  there  is  no  opprobri- 
ous word  that  cuts  so  deeply  into  the 
breast  of  a  romantic,  innocent  girl. 
She  sat  there  pensive  till  all  her  fac- 
ulties got  absorbed  in  the  dreary  sense 
of  cold  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  then 
she  rose  and  said  her  prayers,  and 
untwisted  her  pretty  hair  and  brushed 
it  out,  and  went  to  bed,  feeling  as  if 
she  would  have  to  watch  through  the 
long,  dark  hours  till  morning,  though 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  frightened 
her,  and  she  dreaded  the  night  But 
Rose  was  asleep  in  half  an  hour,  though 
the  tears  were  not  dry  on  her  eye- 
lashes, and  I  think  slept  all  the  long 
night  through  which  she  had  been 
afraid  of,  and  woke  only  when  the 
first  gray  of  daylieht  revealed  the 
cold  room  and  a  cold  morning  dimlv 
to  her  sight  —  slept  longer  than  usual, 
for  emotion  tires  the  young.  Poor 
child  1  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her- 
self when  she  found  how  soundly  she 
had  slept 

^  Mamma  would  not  let  me  call 
you,"  said  Agatha,  coming  into  her 
room ;  *'  she  said  you  were  very  tired 
last  night;  but  do  please  come  down 
now,  and  make  haste.  There  is  such 
a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  hall  from 
Whitton,  the  man  says.  Where's 
Whltton?      Isn't  it    Mr.   Incledon*s 

Elace?  But  make  haste,  Bose,  for 
reakfast,  now  that  you  are  awake." 
So  she  had  no  time  to  think  just 
then,  but  had  to  hurry  down-stairs, 
where  her  mother  met  her  with  some- 
thing of  a  wistful  look,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  kind  of  murmured  half 
apology.  *'I  am  afraid  \  frightened 
you  last  night,  Rose." 

'*  Oh,  no,  not  frightened,"  the  girl 
said,  taking  refuge  among  the  children, 
before  whom  certainly  nothing  could 
be  said;  and  then  Agatha  and  Patty 
surged  into  the  conversation,  and  sfl 
gravity  or  deeper  meaning  was  taken 
out  of  it  Indeed,  her  mother  was  so 
cheerful  that  Rose  would  almost  have 
hoped  ikhe  was  to  hear  no  more  of  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cluster  of  flow- 
ers which  stood  on  the  table  and  the 
heaped-up  bunches  of  beautifulpurple 

f  rapes  which  filled  a  pretty  Tutscan 
asket,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  bread 
and  butter.  This  was  a  sign  of  the 
times  which  was  very  alarming ;  and  I 
do  not  know  why  it  was,  unless  it 
might  be  by  reason  of  her  youth,  that 
those  delicate  and  lovely  things — fit 
ofi*erings  for  a  lover  —  never  moved 
her  to  any  thought  of  what  it  was  she 
was  rejecting,  or  tempted  her  to  con- 
sidtT  Mr.  Incledon's  proposal  as  one 
which  involved  many  aelightful  things 
along  with  himself,  who  was  not  de- 
lightful. This  idea,  oddly  enough, 
did  not  find  any  place  in  her  mind, 
though  she  was  as  much  subject  to  the 


influence  of  all  that  was  lovely  and 
pleasant  as  any  girl  could  be. 

The  morning  passed,  however,  with- 
out any  further  words  on  the  subject, 
and  her  heart  had  begun  to  beat  ea- 
sier and  her  excitement  to  calm  down, 
when  Mrs.  Damerel  suddenly  came  to 
her,  aAer  the  children's  lessons,  which 
was  now  their  mother's  chief  occupa- 
tion. She  came  upon  her  quite  un- 
expectedly, when  Rose,  moved  by  their 
noiseless  presence  in  the  room,  and 
unable  to  keep  her  hands  off  them 
any  longer,  had  just  commenced,  in 
the  course  of  her  other  arrangements 
(for  Rose  had  to  be  a  kind  of  upper 
housemaid,  and  make  the  drawing- 
room  habitable  after  the  rough  and 
ready  operation  which  Mary  Jane 
called  ** tidying"),  to  make  a  pretty 
group  upon  a  table  in  the  window 
of  Mr.  Incledpn's  flowers.  Certainly 
they  made  the  place  look  prettier  and 
pleasanter  than  it  had  ever  done  yet, 
especially  as  one  stray  gleam  of 
suiishinef  somewhat  pale,  like  the  girl 
herself,  but  cheery,  had  come  glancing 
in  to  light  up  the  long,  low,  quaint 
room  and  caress  the  flowers. 

'*Ah,  Rose,  they  have  done  you 
good  already  I"  said  her  mother; 
'*You  look  more  like  yourself  than  I 
have  seen  you  for  many  a  day.'* 

Rose  took  her  hands  from  the  last 
flower-pot  as  if  it  had  burned  her,  and 
stood  aside,  so  angry  and  vexed  to 
have  been  found  at  this  occupation 
that  she  could  have  cried. 

**  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  going 
up  to  her,  **  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Incledon  will  be  here  to-day;  but  if 
he  comes  I  must  give  him  an  answer. 
Have  you  reflected  upon  what  I  said 
to  you?  I  need  not  tell  you  again 
how  important  it  is,  or  how  much  you 
have  in  your  power." 

Rose  clasped  her  hands  together  in 
self-support,  one  hand  held  fast  by 
the  other,  as  if  that  slender  grasp  had 
been  something  worth  clinging  to. 
**  Oh  I  what  can  I  say?  "  she  cried;  **  I 
—  told  you ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?  " 

*^  You  told  mel  Then,  Rose,  every- 
thing that  I  said  to  you  last  night  goes 
for  nothing,  though  you  must  know  the 
truth  of  it  far,  far  better  than  my  words 
could  say.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  thing 
over  again  —  always  over  again? 
Self,  first  and  last,  the  only  considera- 
tion ?  Everything  to  please  yourself; 
nothing  from  higher  motives?  God 
forgive  you,  Rose ! " 

**  Oh,  hush,  hush!  it  is  unkind  — 
it  is  cruel.  I  would  die  for  you  if  that 
would  do  any  good  1 "  cried  Rose. 

"  These  are  easy  wonls  to  say ;  for 
dying  would  do  no  good,  neither  would 
it  be  asked  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dame- 
rel impatiently.  **  Rose,  I  do  not  ask 
this  in  ordinary  obedience,  as  a  mother 
may  command  a  child.  It  is  not  a 
child  but  a  woman  who  must  make 
such  a  decision;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  show  you  your  duty,  and  what  is 
best  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  others. 
No  one  —  neither  man  nor  woman, 
nor  girl  nor  boy — can  escape  from 


duty  to  others;  and  when  it  is  neg- 
lected some  one  must  pay  the  penalty. 
But  you  —  you  are  happier  than  most 
You  can,  if  you  please,  save  your  fam- 
ily." 

"  We  are  not  starving,  mamma," 
said  Rose,  with  trembling  lips;  *<  we 
have  enough  to  live  upoa —  and  I 
could  work  —  I  would  do  anything  " — 

*'  \Vhat  would  your  work  do.  Rate  ? 
If  you  could  teach  —  and  I  don't  think 
you  could  teach  —  you  might  earn 
enough  for  your  own  dress;  that 
would  be  all.  Oh,  my  dear  I  listen  to 
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me. 

nothing.     She  can  make  a  sacrifice  of 

her  own  inclination  —  of  her  fancy; 

but  as  for  work,  she  has  nothing  in  her 

power." 

**Then  I  wish  there  were  no 
girls  I"  cried  Rose,  as  many  a  poor 
girl  has  done  before  her,  *<  if  we  can 
do  nothing  but  be  a  burden — if  there 
is  no  work  for  us,  no  use  for  us,  but 
only  to  sell  ourselves.  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma  I  do  you  know  what  you  are 
asking    me  to  do?" 

''I know  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  do,  or  you  would  not  repeat  to  me 
this  vulgar  nonsense  about  selling 
yourself.  Am  I  likely  to  bid  you  Bell 
yourself  ?  Listen  to  me.  Rose.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy,  and  so  you  would  be 

—  nay,  never  shake  your  head  at  me 

—  you  would  be  happy  with  a  man 
who  loves  you,  for  you  would  learn  to 
love  him.  Die  for  us  I  I  have  heard 
such  words  from  the  lips  of  people  who 
would  not  give  up  a  morsel  of  their 
own  will  —  not  a  whim,  not  an  hour's 
comfort "  — 

^  But  I  —  I  am  not  like  that,"  cried 
Rose,  stung  to  the  heart  *'I  woold 
give  up  anything  —  everything  —  for 
the  children  and  you  I  " 

**  Except  what  you  are  asked  to  give 
up ;  except  the  only  thing  which  you 
can  give  up.  Again  I  say.  Rose,  I 
have  known  such  cases.  They  are 
not  rare  in  this  world." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  1 " 

**You  think  I  am  cruel.  If  yon 
knew  my  life,  you  would  not  think  so ; 
you  would  understand  uiy  fear  and 
norror  of  this  amiable  self-seeking 
which  looks  so  natural.  Rose,"  said 
her  mother,  dropping  into  a  softer 
tone,  *'  I  have  something  more  to  say 
to  you  —  perhaps  something  that  will 
weigh  more  with  you  than  anything;  I 
can  say.  Your  father  had  set  nis 
heart  on  this.  He  spoke  to  me  of  it 
on  his  deadi-bed.  God  knows  I  per- 
haps he  saw  then  what  a  dreary  strag- 
gle I  should  have,  and  how  little  had 
been  done  to  help  us  through.  One 
of  the  last  things  he  said  to  me  was, 
*  Incledon  will  look  after  the  boys.'  ** 

**  Papa  said  that  ?  "  said  Rose,  put- 
ting  out  her  hands  to  find  a  prop. 
Her  limbs  seemed  to  refUse  to  support 
her.  She  was  unprepared  for  this 
new,  unseen  antagonist  **Papa? 
^w  did  he  know  ?  " 

The  mother  was  trembling  and  paie, 
too,  overwhelmed  by  the  recollection 
as  well  as  by  her  anxiety  to  conquer. 
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She  made  no  direct  answer  to  Rose's 
question,  but  took  her  hand  within 
both  of  hers,  and  continued,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears  :  "  You  would  like 
to  please  Attn,  Rose — it  was  almost 
the  last  thing  he  said  —  to  please  him, 
and  to  rescue  me  from  anxieties  I  can 
see  no  end  to,  and  to  secure  Bertie's 
future.  Oh,  Rose  I  you  should  thank 
God  that  you  can  do  so  much  for 
those  you  love.  And  you  would  be 
happy,  too.  You  are  voung,  and 
love  begets  love.  He  would  do  every- 
thing that  man  could  do  to  please  you. 
He  is  a  good  man,  with  a  kind  heart; 
you  would  get  to  love  him;  and,  my 
dear,  you  would  be  happy,  too." 

<*  Mamma,"  said  Rose,  with  her 
head  bent  down  and  some  silent  tears 
dropping  upon  Mr.  Incledon's  flowers 
—  a  flush  of  color  came  over  her  down- 
cast face,  and  then  it  grew  pale  again ; 
her  voice  sounded  so  low  that  her 
mother  stooped  towards  her  to  hear 
what  she  said  —  '*  mamma,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something." 

Mrs.  Damerel  made  an  involuntary 
movement  —  a  slight  instinctive  with- 
drawal from  the  confidence.  Did  she 
guess  what  it  was  ?  If  she  did  so, 
she  made  up  her  mind  at  the  same 
time  not  to  know  it.  **What  is  it, 
dear  ?  "  she  said  tenderly  but  quickly. 
*'  Oh,  Rose  1  do  you  think  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  objections?  But,  my 
darling,  surely  you  may  trust  your 
mother,  who  loves  you  more  than  all 
the  world.  You  will  not  reject  it  — 
I  know  yon  will  not  reject  it.  There 
is  no  blessing  that  is  not  promised 
to  those  that  deny  themselves.  He 
will  not  hurry  nor  press  you,  dear. 
Rose,  say  I  may  give  him  a  kind  an- 
swer when  he  comes  ?  " 

Rose's  head  was  swimming,  her 
heart  throbbing  in  her  ears  and  her 
throat.  The  girl  was  not  equal  to  such 
a  strain.  To  have  the  living  and  the 
dead  both  uniting  against  her  —  both 
appealing  to  her  in  the  several  names 
of  love  and  duty  against  love  —  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  had 
sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  unable  to 
stand,  and  she  no  longer  felt  strong 
enough,  even  had  her  mother  been 
willins  to  bear  it,  to  make  that  confes- 
sion lAiich  had  been  on  her  lips.  At 
what  seemed  to  be  the  extremity  of 
human  endurance,  she  suddenly  saw 
one  last  resource  in  which  she  might 
still  find  safety,  and  grasped  at  it, 
scarcely  aware  what  she  did.  "  May 
I  see  Mr.  Incledon  myself  if  he 
comes?"  she  gasped,  almost  under 
her  breath. 

*'  Surely,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
surprised;  "of  course  that  would  be 
the  best  —  if  you  are  able  for  it,  if 
^on  will  think  well  before  you  decide, 
if  you  will  promise  to  do  nothing  has- 
tily. Oh,  Rose!  do  not  breiJc  my 
heartl** 

'^It  is  more  likely  to  be  my  own 
that  I  will  break,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  shadow  of  a  smile  passing  over  her 
£Ace.  ^  Mamma,  will  you  be  very 
kind,  and  aay  no  more?    I  will  think, 


think  —  everything  that  you  say ;  but 
let  me  speak  to  him  myself,  if  he 
comes." 

Mrs.  Damerel  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly,  half  suspicious,  half  sympa- 
thetic. She  went  up  to  her  softly  and 
put  her  arms  round  her,  and  pressed 
the  girl's  drooping  head  against  her 
breast.  ^  God  bless  you,  my  dar* 
ling !  "  she  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears;  and  kissing  her  hastily,  went 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Rose  alone 
with  her  thoughts. 

If  I  were  to  tell  vou  what  these 
thoughts  were,  and  all  the  confusion 
of  them,  I  should  require  a  year  to  do 
it.  Rose  had  no  heart  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  herself  all  alone  against 
the  world.  Her  young  frame  ached 
and  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  unwonted  strain.  If  there  had 
been  indeed  anyone — any  one — to 
struggle  for ;  but  how  was  she  to  stand 
alone  and  battle  for  herself  ?  Every- 
thing combined  against  her;  every 
motive,  every  infiuence.  She  sat  in 
a  va^ue  trance  of  pain,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  over  what  had  been  said, 
only  saw  visions  gleaming  before  her 
of  the  love  which  was  a  vision,  nothing 
more,  and  which  she  was  called  upon 
to  resign.  A  vision  —  that  was  all; 
a  dream,  perhaps,  without  any  foun- 
dation. It  seemed  to  disperse  like  a 
mist,  as  the  world  melted  and  dissolved 
around  her  —  the  world  which  she  had 
known  —  showing  a  new  world,  a 
dreamy,  undiscovered  country,  forming 
out  of  darker  vapors  before  her.  She 
sat  thus  till  the  stir  of  the  children  in 
the  house  warned  her  that  they  had 
come  in  from  their  daily  walk  to  the 
early  dinner.  She  listened  to  their 
voices  and  noisy  steps  and  laughter 
with  the  strangest  feeling  that  she 
was  herself  a  dreamer,  having  nothine 
in  common  with  the  fresh,  real  lire 
where  all  the  voices  rang  out  so 
clearly,  where  people  said  what  they 
meant  with  spontaneous  outcries  and 
laughter,  and  there  was  no  concealed 
meaning  and  nothing  beneath  the 
sunny  surface;  but  wnen  she  heard 
her  mother's  softer  tones  speaking  to 
the  children,  Rose  got  up  hurriedly, 
and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  her  room. 
If  anything  more  were  said  to  her  she 
thought  she  must  die.  Happily  Mrs. 
Damerel  did  not  know  that  it  was  her 
voice,  and  not  the  noise  of  the  chil- 
dren, which  was  too  much  for  poor 
Rose's  overstrained  nerves.  She  sent 
word  by  Agatha  that  Rose  must  lie 
down  for  an  hour  and  try  to  rest ;  and 
that  quiet  was  the  best  thing  for  her 
headache,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
plea  the  girl  put  forth  to  excuse  her 
flight  and  seclusion.  Agatha,  for  her 
part,  was  very  sorry  and  distressed 
that  Rose  should  miss  her  dinner,  and 
wanted  much  to  bring  something  up- 
stairs for  her,  which  was  at  once  the 
kindest  and  most  practical  suggestion 
of  aU. 

The  bustle  of  dinner  was  all  over 
and  the  house  still  again  in  the  dreary 
afternoon  quiet,  wImo   Agatha,  once 


more,  with  many  precautions,  stole 
into  the  room.  **  Are  vou  awake  ?  " 
she  said ;  **  I  hope  your  head  is  better. 
Mr.  Incledon  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  mamma  says,  please,  if  you  are 
better  will  you  go  down,  for  she  is 
busy ;  and  you  are  to  thank  him  for 
the  grapes  and  for  the  flowers.  What 
does  Mr.  Incledon  want,  coming  so 
often  ?  He  was  here  only  yesteraay, 
and  sat  for  hours  with  mamma.  Oh  ! 
what  a  ghost  you  look.  Rose  I  Shall  I 
bring  you  some  tea  ?  " 

**Jt  is  too  early  for  tea.  Never 
mind ;  my  head  is  better." 

**But  you  have  had  no  dinner," 
said  practical  Agatha;  **it  is  not 
much  wonder  that  you  are  pale." 

Rose  did  not  know  what  she  an- 
swered, or  if  she  said  anything.  Her 
head  seemed  to  swim  more  than  ever. 
Not  only  was  it  all  true  about  Mr.  In- 
cledon, but  she  was  going  to  talk  to 
him,  to  decide  her  own  fate  finally  one 
way  or  other.  What  a  good  thing  that 
the  drawing-room  was  so  dark  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  could  not  remark  how 
woe-begone  she  looked,  how  miserable 
and  pale  I 

He  got  up  when  she  came  in,  and 
went  up  to  her  eagerly,  putting  out 
his  hands.  I  suppose  he  took  her  ap- 
pearance as  a  proof  that  his  suit  wa« 
progressing  well ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
come  to-day  with  the  determination  to 
see  Rose,  whatever  might  happen.  He 
took  her  hand  into  both  of  his,  and  for 
one  second  pressed  it  fervently  and 
close.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  see 
me.  How  can  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  ?  "  he  said. 

«  Oh,  no !  not  kind ;  I  wished  it," 
said  Rose,  breathlessly,  withdrawing 
her  hand  as  hastily  as  he  had  taken 
it;  and  then,  fearing  her  strength, 
she  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  and 
said,  falteringly,  '*Mr.  Incledon,  I 
wanted  very  much  to  speak  to  yon 
myself." 

**And  I,  too,"  he  said  —  her  sim- 
plicity and  eagerness  thus  opened  the 
way  tor  him  and  saved  him  all  embar^ 
rassment — '*!,  too,  was  most  anxious 
to  see  you.  I  did  not  venture  to  speak 
of  this  yesterday,  when  I  met  you.  1 
was  afraid  to  frighten  and  distress 
you;  but  I  have  wished  ever  since 
that  I  had  dared  "  — 

^  Oh,  please  do  not  speak  so  1 "  she 
cried.  In  his  presence  Rose  felt  so 
young  and  chilaish,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
change  of  positions  which  his  words 
implied. 

''But  I  faiust  speak  so.  Miss  Da- 
merel, I  am  very  conscious  of  my  de- 
ficiences  by  your  side  —  of  the  dispar- 
ity between  us  in  point  of  age  ana  in 
many  other  ways;  you,  so  msh  and 
untouched  by  the  world,  I  affected  by 
it,  as  every  man  is  more  or  less ;  but  if 
you  will  commit  your  happiness  to  my 
hands,  don't  think,  because  I  am  not 
so  young  as  you,  that  I  will  watch  over 
it  less  carefully  —  that  it  will  be  less 
precious  in  my  eyes." 

"  Ah !  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  hap- 
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piness,"  said  Rose;  "I  suppose  I  have 
no  more  right  to  be  happj  than  other 
people  —  but  oh  I  if  you  would  let  me 
speak  to  you  1  Mr.  Incledon,  oh  !  why 
should  you  want  me  ?  There  are  so 
many  girls  belter,  more  like  you,  that 
would  be  glad.  Oh  I  what  is  there  in 
me?  I  am  silly;  lam  not  well  edu- 
cated, though  you  may  think  so.  I  am 
not  clever  enough  to  be  a  companion 
you  would  care  for.  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause you  don't  know." 

Mr.  Incledon  was  so  much  taken  by 
surprise  that  he  could  do  nothinfi;  but 
laugh  faintly  at  this  strange  address. 
**  I  was  not  thinking  either  of  educa- 
tion or  of  wisdom,  but  of  you,  —  only 
you,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  know  so  little  about  me  ; 
you  think  I  must  be  nice  because  of 
papa;  but  papa  himself  was  never 
satisfied  with  me.  I  have  not  read 
very  much.  I  know  very  little.  I  am 
not  good  for  anywhere  but  home. 
Mr.  Incledon,  I  am  sure  you  are  de- 
ceived in  me.  This  is  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  Mamma  does  not  see  it  in  the 
same  light;  but  I  feel  sure  that  you 
are  deceived,  and  take  me  for  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  I  am," 
said  Rose,  tptally  unconscious  that 
every  word  she  said  made  Mr.  Incle- 
don more  and  more  sure  that  he  had 
done  the  very  thing  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

**  Indeed,  you  mistake  me  altogeth- 
er," he  said.  "  It  is  not  merely  be- 
cause-you  are  a  piece  of  excellence  — 
it  is  because  I  love  you,  Rose." 

"  Love  me  I  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  wondei^ 
ing  eyes ;  then  drooping  with  a  deep 
blush  under  his  gaze  —  **  but  I  —  do 
not  love  you." 

*'  I  did  not  expect  it ;  it  would  have 
been  too  much  to  expect ;  but  if  you 
will  let  me  love  you,  and  show  you 
how  1  love  you,  dear  I  "  said  Mr.  Incle- 
don, going  up  to  her  softly,  with 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  a  fa- 
ther to  a  child,  subduing  the  eagerness 
of  a  lover.  **  I  don't  want  to  frighten 
you ;  I  will  not  hurry  nor  tease ;  but 
some  time  you  might  learn  to  love 
me." 

"  That  is  what  mamma  says,"  said 
Rose,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Now  this  was  scarcely  flattering  to 
a  lover.  Mr.  Incledon  felt  for  the  mo- 
ment as  if  he  had  received  a  down- 
right and  tolerably  heavy  blow  ;  but 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  rebuff  or  two.  **  She 
says  truly,"  he  answered,  with  much 
gravity.  "Rose, —  may  I  call  you 
Rose  ?  —  do  not  think  I  will  persecute 
or  pain  you;  only  do  not  reject  me 
hastily.  What  I  have  to  say  for  my- 
self is  very  simple.  I  love  you  —  that 
is  all ;  and  I  will  put  up  with  all  a  man 
may  for  the  chance  of  winning  you, 
when  you  know  me  better,  to  love  me 
in  return." 

These  were  almost  the  same  words 
as  those  Mrs.  Damerel  had  employed ; 
but  how  differently  they  sounded  I 
they  had  not  touched  Rose's  heart  at 


all  before;  but  they  did  now  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  agitation  and  terror, 
and  almost  pleasure.  She  was  sorry 
for  him,  more  than  she  could  have 
thought  possible,  and  somehow  felt 
more  confidence  in  him,  and  freedom 
to  tell  him  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"  Do  not  answer  me  now,  unless  you 
please,"  said  Mr.  Incledon.  "  If  you 
will  give  me  the  right  to  think  your 
family  mine,  I  know  I  can  be  of  use  to 
them.  The  boys  would  become  my 
charge,  and  there  is  much  that  has 
been  lost  which  I. could  make  up  had  I 
the  ridbt  to  speak  to  your  mother  as  a 
son.  It  is  absurd,  I  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  half-smile ;  '*  I  am  about  as  old 
as  she  is ;  but  all  these  are  secondary 
questions.  The  main  thine  is  —  you. 
Dear  Rose,  dear  child,  you  aon*t  know 
what  love  is  "  — 

"Ah!"  the  girl  looked  up  at  him 
suddenly,  her  countenance  changing. 
"  Mr.  Incledon,  I  have  not  said  all  to 
you  that  I  wanted  to  say.  Oh,  do  not 
ask  me  any  more  1  Tell  mamma  that 
you  have  given  it  up  1  or  I  must  tell 
you  sometning  that  will  break  my 
heart." 

"  I  will  not  give  it  up  so  lon^as  there 
is  any  hope,"  he  said ;  "  tell  me  — 
what  is  it  ?  I  will  do  nothing  to  break 
your  heart" 

She  made  a  pause.  It  was  hard  to 
say  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  easier  to  him 
than  it  would  be  to  face  her  mother 
and  make  this  tremendous  confession. 
She  twisted  her  poor  little  fingers  to- 
gether in  her  bewilderment  and  mis- 
ery, and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  them 
as  if  their  interlacing  were  the  chief 
matter  in  hand.  "  Mr.  Incledon,"  she 
said,  very  low,  "  there  was  some  one 
else — oh,  how  can  I  say  it!  — some 
one  —  whom  I  cared  for  —  whom  I 
can't  help  thinking  about." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Incledon, 
bravely  quenching  in  his  own  mind  a 
not  very  amiable  sentiment;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  but  se- 
cure her  confidence  all  would  be  well. 
He  took  her  hand  with  caressing  gen- 
tleness, and  spoke  low,  almost  as  low 
as  she  did.  "Tell  me,  my  darling; 
I  am  your  friend,  confide  in  me.  Who 
was  it  ?    May  I  know  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,"  said 
Rose,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down, "  be- 
cause he  has  never  said  anything  to 
me;  perhaps  lie  does  not  care  for  me  ; 
but  this  has  happened:  without  his 
ever  asking  me,  or  perhaps  wishing  it, 
I  cared  for  him.  I  know  a  girl  should 
not  do  so,  and  that  is  why  I  cannot  — 
cannot  I  But,"  said  Rose,  raising  her 
head  with  more  confidence,  though 
still  reluctant  to  meet  his  eye,  "  now 
that  you  know  this  you  will  not  think 
of  me  anv  more,  Mr.  Incledon.  I  am 
so  sorry  if  it  makes  you  at  all  unhap- 
py; but  I  am  of  very  little  conse- 
quence ;  you  cannot  be  long  unhappy 
about  me." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  see  it  in  quite  a 
different  light,"  he  said.  "  Mr  mind 
is  not  at  ul  changed.  This  u  but  a 
fancy.    Surely  a  man  who  loves  you, 


and  says  so,  should  be  of  more  weight 
than  one  of  whose  feelings  you  know 
nothing." 

"  I  know  about  my  own,"  raid  Rose, 
with  a  little  sigh;  **and  oh,  don't 
think,  as  mamma  does,  that  I  am  self- 
ish 1  It  is  not  selfishness;  it  is  becaase 
I  know,  if  you  saw  into  my  heart,  vou 
would  not  ask  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Incledon, 
I  would  die  for  them  all  if  1  could! 
but  how  could  I  say  one  thing  to  yoa, 
and  mean  another  ?  How  could  I  let 
you  be  deceived?" 

"  Then,  Rose,  answer  me  truly ;  is 
your  consideration  solely  for  me  V  " 

She  gave  him  an  alarmed,  appealin; 
look,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  I  am  willin*;  to  run  the  riek,"  be 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  if  all  your  fear  is 
for  me;  and  I  think  you  might  run 
the  risk  too.  The  other  is  an  imaorins- 
tion ;  I  am  real,  very  real,"  he  added, 
"  very  constant,  very  patient  So  long 
as  you  do  not  refuse  me  absolutely, 
I  will  wait  and  hope.*' 

Poor  Rose,  all  her  little  art  was  ex- 
hausted. She  dared  not,  with  her 
mother's  words  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  with  all  the  consequences  so 
clearly  before  her,  refuse  him  ab^- 
lutely,  as  he  said.  She  had  appealed 
to  him  to  withdraw,  and  he  would  not 
withdraw.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
were  the  embodiment  of  fate,  against 
which  no  man  can  strive. 

"Mr.  Incledon,"  she  said,  gravely 
and  calmly,  "you  would  not  marry 
any  one  who  aid  not  love  vou  V  " 

"  I  will  marry  you,  Rose,  if  you  will 
have  me'  whether  you  love  me  or  not," 
he  said ;  "  I  will  wait  for  the  love,  and 
hope." 

"  Oh,  be  kind !  "  she  said,  driven  to 
her  wits'  end.  "  You  are  free,  you  can 
do  what  you  please,  and  there  are  so 
many  girls  in  the  world  besides  me. 
And  I  cannot  do  what  I  please,*'  she 
added,  low,  with  a  piteous  tone,  look- 
ing at  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear 
these  last  words.  lie  turned  from  her 
with  I  know  not  what  mingling  of 
love,  and  impatience,  and  wounded 
pride,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
darkling  room,  making  an  effort  to 
command  himself.  She  thought  she 
had  moved  him  at  last,  and  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  expecting 
the  words  which  would  be  delivemnce 
to  her.  It  was  almost  dark,  and  the 
firelight  glimmered  through  the  low 
room,  and  the  dim  green  glimmer  of 
the  twilight  crossed  its  ruddy  rays, 
not  more  unlike  than  the  two  who 
thus  stood  so  strangely  opposed  to 
each  other.  At  last,  Mr.  Incledon  re- 
turned to  where  Rose  sat  in  the  shad- 
ow, touched  by  neither  one  illumina- 
tion nor  the  other,  and  eacerly  watch- 
ing him  as  he  approached  her  through 
the  uncertain  gleams  of  the  ruddy 
light 

"  There  is  but  one  girl  in  the  world 
for  me,"  he  said,  somewhat  hoarsely. 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for  any 
one  but  myself.  So  long  as  you  do 
not  reject  me,  I  will  hope." 

And  Uius  their  interview   closed. 
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When  he  had  got  over  the  disagreea- 
ble shock  of  encountering  that  indif- 
ference pn  the  part  of  the  woman  he 
loTed,  which  is  the  greatest  blow  that 
can  be  given  to  a  man's  vanity,  Mr. 
Indedon  was  not  at  all  down-hearted 
about  the  ^sult.  He  went  away,  with 
half  a  dozen  words  to  Mrs.  Damerel, 
bcggins  her  not  to  press  his  suit,  but 
to  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  "  All 
will  go  well  if  we  are  patient,"  he  said, 
with  a  composure  which,  perhaps,  sur- 
prised her ;  for  women  are  apt  to  prefer 
the  hot-headea  in  such  points,  and  Mrs. 
Damerel  did  not  reflect  that,  having 
waited  so  long,  it  was  not  so  hard  on 
the  middle-aged  lover  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  But  his  forbearance  at  least 
was  of  immediate  service  to  Rose, 
who  was  allowed  time  to  recover  her- 
self after  her  agitation,  and  had  no 
more  exciting  appeals  addressed  to 
her  for  some  time.  But  Mr.  Incledon 
went  and  came,  and  a  soil,  continued 
pressure,  which  no  one  could  take  de- 
cided objection  to,  began  to  make  it- 
self felt. 

CHAPTKB   XII. 

Mr.  Incledon  went  and  came; 
he  did  not  accept  his  dismissal,  nor, 
indeed,  had  any  dismissal  been  given 
to  him.  A  young  lover,  like  Edward 
Wodehouse,  would  have  been  at  once 
crushed  and  rendered  furious  by  the 
appeal  Rose  had  made  so  inefiectually 
to  the  man  of  experience  who  knew 
what  he  was  about.  If  she  was  worth 
having  at  all,  she  was  worth  a  atrug- 
gle ;  and  Mr.  Incledon,  in  the  calm 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  knew  that 
at  the  last  every  good  thing  falls  into 
the  arms  of  the  patient  man  who  can 
wait.  He  had  not  much  difliculty  in 
penetrating  the  thin  veil  which  she 
nad  oast  over  the  **Bome  one"  for 
whom  she  cared,  but  who,  so  far  as 
she  knew,  did  not  care  for  her.  It 
could  be  but  one  person,  and  the 
elder  lover  was  glad  beyond  descrip- 
tion to  know  that  his  rival  had  not 
spoken,  and  that  he  was  absent  and 
likely  to  be  absent.  Edward  Wode- 
house being  thus  disposed  of,  there  was 
no  one  else  in  Mr.  Incledon's  way,  and 
with  but  a  little  patience  he  was  sure 
to  win. 

As  for  Rose,  though  she  felt  that 
her  appeal  had  been  unsuccessful,  she 
too  was  less  discouraged  by  it  than 
she  could  have  herstif  supposed.  In 
the  first  place  die  was  let  alone;  noth- 
ing was  pressed  upon  her;  she  had 
time  allowed  her  to  calm  down,  and 
with  time  everything  was  possible. 
Some  miracle  would  nappen  to  save 
her ;  or,  if  not  a  miracle,  some  ordinary 
turn  of  affairs  would  take  the  shape 
-  of  miracle,  and  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. What  is  Providence,  but  a  di- 
Tine  agency  to  get  as  out  of  trouble, 
to  restore  happiness,  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  as?  so,  at  least,  one 
thinks  when  one  is  young;  older,  we 
begin  to  learn  that  Providence  has 
to  watch  over  many  whose  interests 


are  counter  to  ours  as  well  as  our 
own ;  but  at  twenty,  all  that  is  good 
and  necessary  in  life  seems  alwavs  on 
our  side,  and  there  seems  no  cnoice 
for  H^eaven  but  to  clear  the  obstacles 
out  of  our  way.      Something  would  . 
happen,  and  all  would  be  well  again  ; 
and  Rose's  benevolent  fancy  e^en  ex- 
ercised itself  in  finding  for  *<  poor  Mr. 
Incledon"  some  one  who  would  suit 
him  better  than  herself.    He  was  very 
wary,  very  judicious,  in    his    treat- 
ment of  her.     He  ignored  that  one 
scene  when  he  had  refused  to  cive  up 
his  proposal,  and  conducted  nimself 
for  some  time  as  if  he  had  sincerely 
given'  up  his  proposal,  and  was  no 
more  than  the  family  friend,  the  most 
kind  and  sympathizing  of  neighbors. 
It  was  only  by  the  slowest  degrees 
that  Rose  found  out  that  he  had  given 
up  nothing,  that  his  constant  visits 
and  constant  attentions  were  so  many 
meshes  of  the  net  in  which  her  simple 
feet   were  being    caught.      For  the 
first  few  weeks,  as  I  have  said,  she 
was  relieved  altogether  from  every- 
thing that    looked  like    persecution. 
She  heard  of  him,  indeed,  constantly, 
but   only    in    the    pleasantest    wav. 
Fresh  flowers  came,  nlling  the  dim  old 
rooms  with  brightness;  and  the  gar- 
dener from  Whitton  came  to  look  af- 
ter the  flowers  and  to  suggest  to  Mrs. 
Damerel  improvements  in  her  garden, 
and  how  to  turn  the  hall,  which  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  house,  into 
a  kind  of  conservatory ;  and  baskets  of 
fruit  came,  over  which  the  children 
rejoiced;  and  Mr.    Incledon    himself 
came,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Damerel  and 
played  with  them,  and  left  books,  new 
Dooks,  all  fragrant  from  the  printing, 
of  which  he  sometimes  asked  Rose's 
opinion  casually.    None  of  all  these 
good  things  was  for  her,  and  yet  she 
had   the  unexpressed  consciousness, 
which  was  pleasant  enough  so  long  as 
no  one  else  remarked  it  and  no  rec- 
ompense   was    asked,   that    but  for 
her  those  pleasant    additions  to  the 
family    life    would    not    have    been. 
Then  it  was  extraordinary  how  often 
he  would  meet  them  by  accident  in 
their  walks,  and  how  much  trouble  he 
would  take  to  adapt  his  conversation 
to  theirs,  finding' out  (but  this  Rose 
did  not  discover  till  long  after)  all  her 
tastes    and  likings.    I  suppose    that 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
so  much  trouble,  the  pursuit  of  this 
shy  creature,  who  would  only  betray 
what  was  in    her   bv  intervals,  who 
shut  herself  up  like  the  mimosa  when- 
ever she  was  too  boldly  touched,  but 
who  opened  secretly  with  an  almost 
diildUxe  confidence  when    her  fears 
were  lulled  to  rest,  became  more  in- 
teresting to  Mr.  Incledon  than  a  more 
ordinary  wooing,  with  a  straightfor- 
ward *'  yes  "  to  his    proposal  at  the 
end  of  it,  would  have  been.     His  van- 
ity got  many  wonnds  both  by  Rose's 
unconsciousness  and  by  her  shrinking; 
but  he  pursued  his  plan  undaunted 
by  either,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  win  her  and  no  other;  and  the 


more  diflicult  the  fight  was,  the  more 
triumphant  would  l:^  the  success. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some 
time;  indeed,  everything  went  on 
quietly,  with  no  apparent  break  in  the 
gentle  monotony  of  existence  at  the 
White  House,  until  the  spring  was  so 
far  advanced  as  to  have  pranked  it- 
self out  in  a  flood  of  primroses.  It 
was  something  quite  insigniflcant  and 
incidental  which  for  the  first  time 
reawakened  Rose's  fears.  He  had 
looked  at  her  with  something  in  his 
eyes  which  betrayed  him,  or  some 
word  had  dropped  from  his  lips  which 
startled  her;  but  the  first  direct  attack 
upon  her  peace  of  mind  did  not  come 
from  Mr.  incledon.  It  came  from  two 
ladies  on  the  Green,  one  of  whom  at 
least  was  very  innocent  of  evil  mean- 
ing. Rose  was  walking  with  her 
mother  on  an  April  aflernoon,  when 
they  met  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  Mrs. 
Musgrove,  likewise  taking  their  after- 
noon walk.  Mrs.  Musgrove  was  a 
very  quiet  person,  who  interfered  with 
nobody,  yet  who  was  mixed  up  with 
everything  that  went  on  on  the  Green, 
by  right  of  being  the  most  sympathetic 
of  souls,  ready  to  hear  everybody's 
grievance  and  to  help  in  everybody's 
trouble.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  struck 
straight  across  the  Green  to  meet  Mr^. 
Damerel  and  Rose,  when  she  saw 
them,  so  that  it  was  by  no  ordinary 
chance  meeting,  but  an  encounter 
sought  eagerly  on  one  side  at  least, 
that  this  revelation  came.  Mrs.  Wode- 
house was  full  of  her  subject,  vibrat- 
ing with  it  to  the  very  flowers  on  her 
bonnet,  which  thrilled  and  nodded 
against  the  'blue  distance  like  a  sol- 
dier's plumes.  She  came  forward 
with  a  forced  exuberance  of  cordiality, 
holding  out  both  her  hands. 

'<  Now  tell  me  1 "  she  said ;  "  may  we 
congratulate  you?  Is  the  embargo 
removed  Y  Quantities  of  people  have 
assured  me  that  we  need  not  nold  our 
tongues  any  longer,  but  that  it  is  all 
letUed  at  last* 

'<What  is  all  settled  at  last?" 
asked  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  sudden  sUff- 
ness  and  coldness.  *<  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  really  don't  in  the  least 
know  what  you  mean." 

**  I  said  I  was  afraid  you  were  too 
hasty,"  said  Mrs.  Musgrove. 

^  Well,  if  one  can't  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  one's  senses,  what  is  one 
to  believe?"  cried  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 
^  It  is  not  kind.  Rose,  to  keep  all  your 
old  friends  so  long  in  suspense.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  on  which 
side  the  hesitation  is ;  and  I  am  sore  I 
am  very  sorry  if  I  have  been  prema- 
ture." 

**  You  are  more  than  premature," 
said  Mrs.  Damerel  witn  a  little 
laugh,  and  an  uneasy  color  on  her 
cheek,  ^*  for  you  are  speaking  a  lan- 
guage neither  Rose  nor  I  under- 
stand. I  hope,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  you 
have  eood  news  from  your  son." 

**  On,  very  good  news  indeed  I  "  said 
the  mother,  whose  indignation  on  her 
son's  behalf  made  the    rose  on  her 
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bonnet  quiver:  and  then  there  were  a  few  farther  inter- 
changes of  volleys  in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answers 
of  the  most  civil  description,  and  the  ladies  shook  hands 
and  parted.  Rose  had  been  struck  dumb  altogether  by 
the  dialogue,  in  which,  trembling  and  speechless,  she  had 
taken  no  part.  When  they  had  gone  on  for  a  few  yards  in 
silence,  she  broke  down  in  her  effort  at  self-restraint. 

**  Mamma>  what  does  she  mean  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  Rose,  do  not  drive  me  wild  with  your  folly  1 "  said 
Mrs.  Damerel.  **  What  could  she  mean  but  one  thing  ?  If 
you  think  for  one  moment,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  she  means." 

(To  b«  oontinued.) 


HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  UABT   CLnCMBR  AMES. 

OH  AFTER    XV.  —  CIRC  B    SUTHERLAND.  —  OLD    WASH- 
INGTON. 

Ctril  King's  personal  opinion  of  Circe  Sutherland 
was  correct,  but  Agnes*  moral  estimate  of  her  was  still 
more  acutely  accurate.  £ach  looked  upon  her  and 
judged  her  from  such  opposite  angles  of  vision  that 
neither  could  perceive  in  her  spiritually  what  the  other 
saw. 

She  certainly  was  not  one  of  an  average  type  in  the 
society  in  which  she  now  found  herself.  It  pleased 
lier  to  recognize  in  herself  an  object  unusual  amid  the 
special  human  developments  which  surrounded  her. 
Nevertheless  she  was  the  purely  natural  flower  and 
fruit  of  the  race  and  life  out  of  which  she  was  born. 
Into  the  restless,  dazzling  atmosphere  of  a  Northern 
metropolis  she  brought  the  languor,  the  repose,  the 
soflness  of  the  far  South.  But  she  brought  something 
more.  Brain  currents  from  the  strong,  harsh,  meta- 
physical race  of  the  North,  —  her  futher*s  race,  —  mod- 
ified by  temperament,  climate,  education,  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  softer  and  more  sensuous  race  in  her 
veins,  nevertheless  made  themselves  perpetually  and 
unmistakably  felt  in  the  action  of  her  clear  and  subtle 
brain.  All  a  Creole  in  temperament  and  tastes,  she 
was  anything  but  a  Creole  in  absolute  thought-power. 
Because  she  thought  and  comprehended  so  powerfully 
what  she  desired  and  enjoyed  was  the  central  reason 
why  she  enjoyed  so  much  and  so  keenly,  and  on  her 
own  plane  possessed  such  power  to  create  and  to  in- 
crease the  enjoyments  of  others. 

When  had  she  lived  for  anything  but  self-indulgence? 
Never.  Indulgence,  satisfaction  in  beauty,  music,  art, 
luxury,  conquest,  —  had  not  these  been  to  her  as  to  her 
mother,  and  to  many  mothers  before  her,  at  once  the 
aim  and  fulfillment  of  existence  ?  Her  father's  blood 
had  added  only  strength  and  zest  to  these  qualities,  in 
the  primal  directions.  Her  childhood  and  fii*st  youth 
had  been  one  unbroken  dream  of  pleasure.  In  the 
imperial  summer  life  on  the  great  plantation,  in  the 
winter  life  in  the  southern  capital  wherein  she  was 
born,  she  knew  naught  but  the  ministry  of  slaves,  the 
felicity  of  being  idolized,  the  pursuits  and  fulfilment 
of  pleasure  through  all  the  infinite  forms  which  great 
wealth  lavishes  on  its  possessors. 

The  events  of  her  days  were  the  siesta,  the  bath,  the 
toilette,  the  evening  drive,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  music, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  Her  maid  dressed  her,  served  her 
faintest  wish,  read  to  her ;    and  when  she  dreamed, 
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asleep  or  awake,  she  did  so  to  the  play  of  the  great 
fountain  in  the  inner  court,  and  in  airs  laden  with  mel- 
ody, warmth,  and  fragrance.  The  problems  of  destiny, 
the  struggles  of  daily  outer  life,  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, are  as  unknown  to  the  Creole  woman  as  to  her 
infant  child.  Even  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  human 
existence  are  softened  to  her,  as  they  are  to  but  few 
of  her  sisters. 

In  her  own  home  Circe  Sutherland's  life  and  devel- 
opment were  but  those  of  the  many.  Her  marriage  at 
sixteen  wrought  no  change  in  her  lot.  It  was  the 
union  of  an  old  name  and  a  great  estate,  rather  than 
of  a  girl  and  boy  who  knew  little  of  each  other,  and 
cared  less.  Circe  was  to  have  the  estate,  and  Dancan 
Sutherland  had  the  name,  which  her  father  wished  her 
to  carry  through  life  unchanged. 

It  was  a  brief  marriage.  At  eighteen  Ciroe  Suther- 
land was  a  widow  and  an  orphan,  with  life,  the  world, 
and  a  fortune  before  her.  Pretty  but  unformed  at  six- 
teen, at  eighteen  it  was  but  the  dawn  of  that  transcen- 
dant  lovefiness  of  person  which  aflerward.s  made  her 
snare  and  her  fame.  Her  fortune,  vej^ted  in  p-rpeiual 
funds,  and  in  the  care  of  trustees,  yielded  her  a  great 
revenue ;  and  by  a  provision  of  her  father's  will,  his 
sister,  her  Aunt  Jes.<ie,  was  made  her  companion  and 
personal  guardian  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried. 
Marriage  wan  not  in  the  programme  which  she  madt* 
mentally  for  herself,  in  her  dreams  uuder  the  magnolm 
trees  by  the  fountain  in  the  inner  court  of  the  old  hou&e 
in  New  Orleans. 

When  she  left  the  convent  at  fifteen,  she  accompa- 
nied her  father  to  Europe,  where  she  met  for  the  first 
time  her  large-jawed,  high- cheek-boned  cousin  Duncan. 
Scotland  was  not  her  native  air ;  she  shuddered  and 
shivered  till  she  got  away  from  it.  Still  there  flowed 
in  her  veins  some  of  the  blood  which  coursed  through 
the  pulses  of  one  enchanting  ancestress,  whose  l)eaiiry 
and  whose  wiles  made  her  famous  even  at  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Grand.  Another  race,  another  climate,  a 
freer  age,  had  given  a  delicacy,  a  soflne>s,  a  subtlety,  to 
the  descendant's  beauty,  which  the  ancestress  had  not 
She  was  all  that  the  earlier  Circe  was,  but  more.  The 
primeval  elements  of  each  nature  were  the  same.  She 
came  to  France  as  to  her  home.  Was  it  not  the  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  her  mother's  race,  the  .^anctunry 
of  their  dust  ?  Paris  only  repeated  for  her,  on  a  much 
ampler  and  more  aesthetic  scale,  the  life  that  had  bee" 
hers  from  birth  —  the  French  life  of  her  French  mother. 
She  left  it  with  regret  and  yearning,  and  the  first  im- 
pulse of  her  delicious  freedom  was  to  go  back  to  it. 
She  went. 

The  five  years  spent  in  Paris,  and  in  the  capitals  and 
art-centres  of  the  Continent,  were  the  educators  of  Circe 
Sutherland.  They  shaped  her  culture  and  crystallized 
her  character.  These  years  were  one  long  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  but  of  pleasure  in  its  lower  forms  never. 
Her  study  of  music  under  the  best  masters  would  have 
been  labor,  had  it  not  been,  beside,  an  inspiration  and 
a  passion.  It  is  an  exacting  art,  and  in  its  absorption 
of  her  time  and  thoughts,  Circe  Sutherland  escaped 
many  temptations  and  not  a  few  snares.  For  wherever 
she  appeared  she  created  the  pergonal  sensation  which 
a  woman  so  young,  beautiful,  gifted,  rich,  and  unwedded, 
was  sure  to  win. 

She  was  tempting  as  an  apple  of  the  Hesperides  to 
that  large  class  of  men  in  Europe  to  whom  pleasure  is  a 
life-pursuit,  and  gallantry  a  fine  arL  To  them,  **  Aunt 
Jessie  "  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  dangerous  dragon. 
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But  more  than  one  lived  to  find  himself  the  slave  of  an 
enchantress  whose  infantile  moutii  and  child-voice  made 
him  sure  in  the  beginning  that  he  wa^  to  be  her  roaster. 
A  master  was  something  which  in  this  life  Circe  Suth- 
erland wan  never  to  find.     She  might  surrender  to  a 
degree;  how  often  that  face  seemed  to  say  that  she  did 
so  wholly ;  but  far  down  in  her  being,  unmoved,  was  the 
will  which  from  first  to  last  held  her  in  all  ultimates 
.  wholly  her  own.     It  was  the  most  potent  force  in  her, 
this  passion  for  freedom,  this  will  that  would  not  brook 
restraint,  that  defied  coercion.     This  dominating  trait, 
veiled  as  it  was  from  sight  by  the  most  feminine  soft- 
ness, was  the  central  spring  of  her  thought  and  action. 
It  forced  her  beyond  the  pale  of  the  mother  church, 
whose  primal  law  is  obedience.     It  forced  her  mentally 
and    spiritually  out  to  drift  upon  the  shoreless   seas 
of  speculative  philosophy  and  free  thought,  whose  vic- 
tims, once  out,  so  rarely  ever  again  cast  anchor. 

She  knew  no  God  but  nature  —  not  nature  in  the 
divinity  of  her  Edcnic  forms  of  beauty,  but  nature  in 
the  human  ;  in  its  instincts,  its  impulses,  its  yearnings, 
it8  pleasures.  Her  God  was  her  own  desires.  Fortu- 
nately for  her  these  were  not  erratic  nor  prone  to  wild 
excesses.  Had  they  been,  she  must  have  landed  in 
Tophet  long  before.  Passion  was  pain,  therefore  her 
intention  was  never  to  suffer  from  pas^ion  if  she  could 
help  it.  It  had  been  perfectly  easy  for  her  to  help  it 
so  far.  She  was  too  aesthetic,  too  subtly  sensuous,  to 
be  easily  satisfied  with  anything.  She  had  met  many 
of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  finest  mental  endowments 
and  attainments ;  she  had  accepted  homnge  from  many 
such.  She  had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  not  a  few. 
But  soon  or  late  they  had  all  wearied  or  offended  her 
mentally  in  some  way,  often  in  an  unde(inable  one, 
and  slie  Cfime  back  to  her  own  wilful  and  pleasure- 
loving  Boal,  more  than  ever  the  mistrej^s  of  herself  and 
of  men. 

Had  she  no  heart?    Oh,  yes.     But  she  had  other 
forces  iu  her  far  stronger.     She  loved  pleasure  and 
power  more  than  she  could  ever  love  a  lover.     Men  are 
the  natural   prey  of  such   women,  as  women  are  the 
legitimate  prey  of  such  a  man.     Yet  with  a  difference. 
Circe  Sutherland  was  too  kindly  in  impulse  to  deliber- 
ately   work  out  another's  woe,  nevertheless  this  was 
more  than  likely  to  be  the  result  when  the  more  po- 
tent forces  of  her  nature  had  play.     Her  very  love  of 
luxury  and  ease  made  her  prefer  to  see  happy,  satisfied 
people  about  her.     She  was  very  amiable  and  serene 
iu  disposition  when  she  was  not  crossed,  and  there  were 
few  indeed  to  cross  her.     Unlike  most  women  of  her 
type  she  was  fond  of  women.     She  had   never   been 
reconciled  at  heart  to  being  a  woman  herself,  arid  it 
was  a  feeling  of  half  pity  that  made  her  kind  to  other 
women.     In  choosing,  she  would  have  chosen  to  in- 
jure a  man    rather  than  a  woman,  but  she  had  never 
yet  paused  in  pursuit  of  an  end  at  the  thought  of  in- 
juring anybody.     It  was  her  friendship  for  a  woman 
that  brought  her  firet  to  New  York.     The  attraction 
which  she  found  herself  to  be  in  that  friend's  parlors 
was  the  cause  of  her  estitblishing  one  of  her  own  homes 
in  the  metropolis.     The  natural  empire  of  such  a  woman 
is  in  Flurope.     But  Circe  Sutherland  crossed  the  ocean 
at  the  time  when  the  seed  scattered  by  philosophers  of 
the  P^astern  Continent  in  the  fallow  Western  soil  had 
already  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  crude  fruit.     Of 
these  the  Affinity  Club  was  one.     It  needed  a  central 
figure,  a  centripetal  force  to  draw  together  and  to  blend 
its  dissonant  forces.    Circe  Sutherland  was  this  divinity, 


this  potent  magnet.  She  soon  drew  to  herself  a 
coterio  larger  and  more  concentrated  than  had  ever 
surrounded  her  in  a  European  capital,  for  the  reason 
that  there  her  sovereignty  was  divided.  Not  an  Amer- 
ican by  race  or  culture,  she  found  herself  a  more  unique 
and  engrossing  figure  in  the  new  metropolis  than  she 
could  ever  be  amid  the  cultivated  ranks  of  the  Old 
World.  She  found  here  what  she  missed  and  sighed 
for  in  vain  there  —  absolute  reverence  for  womanhood 
for  its  own  sake. 

"  I  prefer  the  European  women  of  rank  to  the  Amer- 
ican women  as  a  rule,''  she  said,  '^  but  no  man  on  earth 
can  compare  with  the  American  gentlemen.  The  Eu- 
ropean is  gallant,  chivalric  sometimes ;  the  American 
is  chivalric  often,  reverent  always." 

The  homage  that  was  hers  held  her  in  a  land  which 
she  often  sighed  over  as  "  very  crude." 

*<  This  rush  and  din,  this  graceless  hurry,  is  enough 
to  kill  one,"  she  would  cry.  "  Oh  for  an  hour  at  the 
conservatoire,  for  one  evening  in  Venice,  for  one  day 
at  the  Louvre,  for  a  morning  at  Versailles,  with  the 
fountains  playing  I  If  I  could  have  Europe,  and  with 
it  all  that  is  mine  here,  then  life  would  be  perfect 
That  is  impossible,  and  I  must  take  my  choice.  Shall 
it  be  the  perfection  of  music,  of  ideal  forms,  of  dead 
art ;  or*  life,  love,  power  ?  There  I  live,  here  I  reign. 
Here  I  have  a  kingdom,  small,  maybe,  but  it  is  mine. 
I  stay." 

She  could  endure  crudeness,  rudeness  even,  in  art 
and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  of  society,  while  the 
plastic  material  that  waited  her  own  artistic  and  trans- 
muting touch  was  the  fresh,  rich,  unwrought  mine  of 
human  character  surrounding  her. 

By  the  merest  accident  the  fateful  hinges  of  life  ever 
seem  to  turn.  Cyril  King  met  Circe  Sutherland  for 
the  first  time  at  the  villa  of  her  friend.  Anywhere  and 
under  any  conditions  these  two  persons  would  have  im- 
pressed each  other.  In  contrasting  beauty  one  dazzled 
the  other.  Each  nature  held  elements  of  fascination  for 
the  other.  The  lack  of  one  was  the  lack  of  both  —  the 
lack  of  conscience.  Acute  in  every  sensuous  and  mental 
direction,  in  moral  sensibility  alone  both  were  slow  and 
lethargic.  No  matter  what  he  did,  here  was  one  whose 
matchless  eyes  would  never  question  or  judge  him. 
Here  was  one  who,  busking  in  the  splendor  of  his  gif\s, 
would  never  turn  and  stab  him  with  the  question,  *<  Is  it 
right  ?  "  "  Is  it  wrong."  And  oh,  what  would  it  not  be 
to  him,  to  any  roan  living,  the  thrilling  welcome  of  that 
voice,  the  soft  approval  of  that  face,  the  seductive  worship 
of  that  lifted  glance  and  smile ! 

A  roan  of  much  stronger  moral  nature  than  Cyril 
King  could  not  have  failed  to  receive  such  impressions 
from  a  manner  such  as  Circe  Sutherland's.  It  never 
occurred  to  Cyril  to  silence  or  to  repress  them,  as  they 
sprung  up  in  his  thoughts.  The  cup  of  the  gods  waa 
lifted  to  his  lips  at  last.  Love,  flattery,  homage,  each 
after  its  kind  had  been  his  ;  never  before  recognition, 
inspiration,  worship  like  this.  Circe  Sutherland  smiled 
upon  all  men  till  she  tired  of  them ;  but  rarely  in  her 
life  had  she  smiled  upon  any  man  as  she  smiled  upon 
Cyril  King.  She  was  most  fascinating  because  she 
herself  was  fascinated,  and  implied  it  to  the  full  in  voice, 
in  glance,  in  manner,  without  one  committed  word. 
She  was  perfectly  aware  that  no  homage  is  so  delicate, 
so  subtle,  80  potent,  as  this  which  suggests  everything 
without  the  limitation  of  a  word.  She  knew  nothing 
of  his  personal  life  or  associations  when  she  met  him 
first.     When  she  learned  them  from  the  lips  of  her 
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friend  on  the  great  piazza  overlooking  the  Sound,  her 
interest  in  him  did  not  lessen,  it  deepened. 

"  Why  should  such  a  man  be  so  enslaved  and  bound, 
forsooth  !  Shall  he  starve  himself  and  do  her  no  good  ? 
Never,"  said  the  queen  of  the  AflBnity  Club,  she  whom 
her  worehippers  called  "  the -queen  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true." 


The  regenerated  capital  of  the  nation  in  which  we 
rejoice  to-day  is  not  the  one  to  which  Cyril  and  Agues 
came.    They  reached  Washington  before  the  transform- 
ing hand  of  a  great  organizer  had  touched  and  trans- 
figured it.     The  dawning  Paris  that  it  is  to-day,  no 
lover  of  it  ever  dreamed  that  it  could  be  then.     For 
he  whose  genius  created  and  shaped  it  for  its  far-off 
and  resplendent  future,  Peter  L'Enfant,  already  slept 
in  his  forgotten  grave.     The  sunny  "circles"  now  set 
like  emeralds  in  its  broad  transverse  avenues,  brave 
with  flowers  and  fountains  and  happy  children,  then 
were  mimic  Saharas,  real  indeed  in  the  searing  and 
sifting   qualities  of  their  ever-flying  sands.     No  seats 
set  under  Norway  pines,  and  in  the  grateful  shadow  of 
honeyed  magnolias,  then  invited  the  wayfarer  in  Lafay- 
ette Square.     The  grim  image  of  Jefferson  in  front  of 
the   White  House  had  not  then  retired   to   the   side 
grounds,  to  give  place  to  the   central  fountain  'which 
now  pervade:*  the  fervid  air  with  its  saving  coolness. 
The  western  side  of  the  Treasury  was  not  begun,  the 
white  splendors  of  the  new  Navy  and  War  Departments 
were  not  dreamed  of,  and  the  unwrought  marbles  of 
the  great  Capitol  wings  still  lay  untouched  in    their 
native  quarries. 

The  five-minute  car  with  its  one  sacrificial  horse  had 
not  then  saddened  with  ceaseless  tug  the  silence  of  the 
streets.  The  same  little  struggling  omnibus  which 
carried  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  to  and  fro  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Capitol  still  made  its  tedious  and 
tardy  trips,  —  at  special  hours  crammed  to  the  driver's 
seat  with  Congressmen.  Tlie  stately  metropolitan 
blocks  now  stretching  out  in  every  direction  then  had 
never  appeared  outside  of  the  brain  of  Peter  L'Enfant, 
when  he  planned  his  new  Paris  of  the  future.  Instead, 
square  stately  mansions  rose  at  intervals  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  Georgetown  Heights  ;  but  their  next  neighbors 
were  very  sure  to  be  a  hovel  or  a  shop,  excepting  the 
historic  houses  which  with  their  gardens  made  an  un- 
broken cordon  around  Lafayette  Square. 

In  the  main  it  was  a  straggling  city  of  magnificently 
broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  quaint,  two-story,  red 
brick  houses  with  high,  sleep,  one-sided  steps,  staring 
front-doored  areas,  and  peaked  dormer  windows. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  majestic  in  breadth  and  length, 
stretching  past  its  "  Treasury  "  crowned  Acropolis  to 
its  Capitolian  Hill,  was  lined  with  these  two  and  three 
story  dormer-roofed  houses  devoted  to  combined  homes 
and  shops.  They  were  like  the  houses  built  in  the 
colonial  days  of  New  York,  which  still  do  service  in 
the  Jew  quarter  of  the  Bowery,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
stately  buildings  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  would 
line  the  grand  avenue  of  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 
To  Agnes  they  looked  smaller  and  lower  than  the  com- 
pactly builded  blocks  of  provincial  Ulm. 

The  avenue  was  never  crowded,  not  even  when  the 
government  departments  poured  out  their  tides  of 
workers.  There  was  always  room  and  to  spare  on  it 
for  old  men,  women,  and  little  children  ;  also  for  the 
fine  lady,  the  rushing/epresentative,  the  stately  senator, 
the  weary  slave.     Room  and  to  spare  on  the  great 
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thoroughfare  for  all  ite  vehicles  ;  for  the  little  rocking 
omnibus,  the  showy  equipages  of  the  government  func- 
tionaries and  foreign  embassadors,  for  the  one-mule 
market  cart  from  Maryland,  and  the  great  primeval  cot- 
ton-topped wagon  from  Virginia  with  its  three  horses, 
a  slave  astride  the  leader.  There  was  room  and  to 
spare  on  the  grand  avenue  of  the  capital  of  the 
Unite<l  States  for  all  these  vehicles.  They  never  ran 
into  each  other. 

(To  b«  eontlniMd.) 
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CHAPTER   XXVin.      THE   HOLLOW  AMID   THE  FERNS. 

The  hill  opposite  one  end  of  Bathsheba's  dwelling  ex- 
tended into  an  uncultivated  tract  of  land,  covered  at  thw 
season  with  Ull  thickets  of  brake  fern,  plump  and  diaphar 
nous  from  recent  rapid  growth,  and  radiant  in  hues  of  clear 
and  untainted  green.  ,         *  , 

At  eight  o'clock  this  midsummer  evenmp,  whilst  tbe 
bristling  ball  of  gold  in  the  west  still  swept  the  tips  of  the 
ferns  with  iu  long,  luxuriant  ravs,  a  soft  brushme-by  of 
earmenta  might  have  been  heard  among  them,  and  Batb- 
sheba  appewed  in  their  midst,  their  aoft,  feathery  armi 
caressing  W  up  to  her  shoulders.  She  nauaed,  turaed, 
went  back  over  the  hill  and  down  again  to  her  own  door, 
whence  she  cast  a  farewell  glance  upon  the  spot  she  had 
just  left,  having  resolved  not  to  remain  near  the  place  alter 

11 

She  saw  a  dim  •pot  of  wtificial  red  moving  round  the 
Bhoulderoftherise.    It  diwppeared  on  the  other  side. 

She  waited  one  minute  — two  minute»— thought  oi 
Troy's  disappointment  at  her  non-fulfilment  of  a  proimsed 
engagement,  tossed  on  her  hat  Mtain,  ran  up  .»»?«  B»rf  «"' 
clamBered  over  the  bank  and  followed  the  original  diw 
tion.  She  was  now  Uterally  trembling  and  panting  at  ttu 
her  temerity  in  such  an  errant  undertaking;  h«  bresa 
came  and  went  auickly,  and  her  eyes  shone  T**  "* 
frequent  light.  \et  go  she  must  She  reached  the  verge 
of  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  ferns.  Troy  stood  in  the  bot- 
tom, looking  up  towards  her.  v  r  _  t  «« 
»•  I  heard  you  rustling  through  the  fern  befwe  1  «» 

ou,"  he  said,  coming  up  and  giving  her  his  hand  to  help 

ler  down  the  slope.  ,  ,     n .  iv._,oj 

.   The  pit  was  a  hemispherical  concave,  naturally  formeu, 

with  a  top  diameter  of  about  thirty  <"<»».««*  •'»»1'5* 't^T 
to  allow  the  sunshine  to  reach  their  heads.  Standing  id  tM 
centre,  the  sky  overhead  was  met  by  •circular  homon  « 
fern  :  this  grew  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  ^V'fP*.  ,i„« 
abruptly  cels^d.  Thi  middle  within  the  belt  of  verda« 
was  floored  with  a  thick  flossy  carpet  of  «»".  "^.P^ 
intermingled,  so  yielding  that  the  foot  was  half  borwa 

"" No<'  said  Troy,  producing  the  sword,  which,  a.  h« 
raised  it  into  the  sunligfct,  gleamed  a  sort  of  greetmg,  1^ 
a  living  thing,  "first,  weTiave  four  right  and  four  le» 
cuts;  four  rig^t  and  four  left  thrusts.  Infantry  cuts  wd 
guards  are  more  interesting  than  ours,  to  rajjMi,  w 
they  are  not  so  swashing.  They  have  s^en  cuU  «« 
thrie  thrusts.  So  much  as  a  preliminary.  Well,nex^o« 
cut  one  is  as  if  you  were  sowing  your  corn  — »•  i»» 
sheba  saw  a  sort  of  rainbow,  upside  down  in  »»>«  •"• " 
Troy's  arm  was  still  again.  "  Cut  two,  •»  if  you  we» 
hedeine  — BO.  Three,  as  ifyou  werereapine  — so.  *ow. 
LWuw^  threshing -fn  that  way.    Tien  the  «m« 

on  the  left.    The  thrusts  are  th«»  :^  o»|' /^'^^^S 
right ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  left.      He  repearea  u- 
"Have 'em  again  7  "he  said.    "One,  two    —  , 

Shehurrielly  interrupted:  "IVl  rather  "ot;  thoorf^ 
don't  mind  your  twos  anS  fours;  but  your  ones  and  th«» 

are  terrible  I"  „  ,  j  .i,«.<«     Next 

"  Very  well.    I'll  let  you  off  the  ones  and  threes.    ^»J 

cuta,  Aints,  and  guard.  aU  together."    Troy  duly  exhibited 
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them.  *'  Then  there's  pursuing  practice,  in  this  way."  He 
gave'  the  moyements  as  before.  "There,  those  are  the 
stereotyped  forms.  The  infantry  have  two  most  diabolical 
upward  cats,  which  we  are  two  humane  to  use.  Like  this 
—  three,  four." 

**  How  murderous  and  bloodthirsty  !  " 
"  They  are  rather  deathy.    Now  I'll  be  more  interesting 
and  let  you  see  some  loose  play  —  giving  all  the  cuts  and 
points,  infantry  and  cavalry,  quicker  than  lightning,  and 
as  promiscuously  —  with  just  enoug^h  rule  [to  regulate  in- 
stinct and  yet  not  to  fetter  it.    You  are  my  antagonist, 
with  this  difference  from  real  warfare,  that  I  shall  miss 
you  every  time  by  one  hair's  breadth,   or  perhaps  two. 
Mind  you  don't  flinch,  whatever  you  do." 
*'  ril  be  sure  not  to  1 "  she  said  invincibly. 
He  pointed  to  about  a  yard  in  front  of  him. 
Hathsbeba's  adventurous  spirit  was  beginning  to  find 
some  grains  of  relish  in  these  highly  novel  proceedings. 
She  took  up  her  position  as  directed,  facing  Troy. 

*'  Now  just  to  learri  whether  you  have  pluck  enough  to 
let  me  do  what  1  wish,  I'll  give  you  a  preliminary  test." 

He  flourished  the  sword  by  way  of  introduction  number 
two,  and  the  next  thing  of  which  she  was  conscious  was 
that  the  point  and  blade  of  the  sword  were  darting  with 
a  gleam  towards  her  lefl  side,  just  above  her  hip;  then  of 
their  reappearance  on  her  right  side,  emerging  as  it  were 
from  between  her  ribs,  having  apparently  passed  through 
her  body.  The  third  item  of  consciousness  was  that  of 
seeing  the  same  sword,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  blood 
beld  vertically  in  Troy's  hand  (in  the  position  technically 
called '*  recover  swords").  All  was  as  quick  as  electric- 
ity. 

*<  Oh ! "  she  cried  out  in  aflright,  pressing  her  hand  to 
ber  side.  **  Have  you  run  me  through  ?  —  no,  you  have 
not  1     Whatever  have  you  done  I  " 

<«  I  have  not  touched  you/'  said  Troy  quietly.  "  It  was 
mere  sleight  of  hand.  The  sword  parsed  behind  you. 
Now  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  Because  if  you  are  I 
can't  perform.  I  give  my  word  that  I  will  not  only  not 
liurt  you,  but  not  once  touch  you." 

'^  I  don't  think   I  am  afraid.    You  are  quite  sure  you 
'will  not  hurt  me  ?  " 
"  Quite  sure." 

"  Is  the  sword  very  sharp  ?  " 
^  Oh  no  —  only  stand  as  still  as  a  statue.  Now  1  " 
In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  transformed  to  Bath- 
fiheba's  eyes.  Beams  of  light  caught  from  the  low  sun's 
rays,  above,  around,  in  front  of  her,  well-nigh  shut  out 
earth  and  heaven  —  all  emitted  in  the  marvellous  evolutions 
of  Troy's  reflecting  blade,  which  seemed  everywhere  at  once, 
and  yet  nowhere  specially.  These  circumambient  gleams 
w^ere  accompanied  by  a  keen  sibilation  that  was  almost  a 
w^histling  —  also  springing  from  all  sides  of  her  at  once. 
In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firmament  of  light,  and  of 
sharp  hisses,  resembling  a. sky-full  of  meteors  close  at 
hand. 

Never  since  the  broadsword  became  the  national  weapon 
had  there  been  more  dexterity  shown  in  its  management 
than  by  the  hands  of  Sergeant  Troy,  and  never  had  he 
been  in  such  splendid  temper  for  the  performance  as  now 
in  the  evening  sunshine  among  the  ferns  with  Bathsheba. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of 
his  cuts,  that  had  it  been  possible  for  the  edge  of  the  sword 
to  leave  in  the  air  a  permanent  substance  wherever  it  flew 
past,  the  space  led  untouched  would  have  been  a  complete 
niould  of  Bathsheba's  figure. 

Behind  the  luminous  streams  of  this  aurora  militaris,  she 
could  see  the  hue  of  Troy's  sword-arm,  spread  in  a  scarlet 
haze  over  the  space  covered  by  its  motions,  like  a  twanged 
bowstring,  and  behind  all  Troy  himself,  mostly  facing  her : 
sometimes,  to  show  the  rear  cuts,  half  turned  away,  his 
eye  nevertheless  always  keenly  measuring  her  breadth 
and  outline,  and  his  lips  tightly  closed  in  sustained  eflbrt. 
Next,  his  movements  lapsed  slower,  and  she  could  see  them 
individually.  The  hissing  of  the  sword  had  ceased,  and  he 
stopped  entirely. 

**  That  outer  loose  lock  of  hair  wants  tidying,"  he  said, 


before  she  had  moved  or  [spoken.  "  Wait :  I'll  do  it  for 
you." 

An  arc  of  silver  shone  on  her  fight  side :  the  sword  had 
descended.    The  lock  dropped  to  the  ground. 

*< Bravely  borne!"  said  Troy.  <*You  didn't  flinch  a 
shade's  thickness.     Wonderful  in  a  woman  I " 

"  It  was  because  I  didn't  expect  it.  Oh  you  have  spoilt 
my  hair  1 " 

"  Only  once  more."  * 

*<  No  —  no  1  I  am  afraid  of  you  —  indeed  I  am  1 "  she 
cried. 

**  I  won't  touch  you  at'  all  —  not  even  your  hair.  I  am 
only  going  to  kill  that  caterpillar  settling  on  you.  Now : 
still  I " 

It  appeared  that  a  caterpillar  had  come  from  the  fern 
and  chosen  the  front  of  her  boddice  as  his  resting-place. 
She  saw  the  point  glisten  towards  her  bosom,  and  seem- 
ingly enter  it.  Bathsheba  closed  her  eyes  in  the  full  per- 
suasion that  she  was  killed  at  last.  However,  feeling  just 
as  usual,  she  opened  them  again. 

<*  There  it  is  —  look  !  "  said  the  sergeant,  holding  his 
sword  before  her  eyes. 

The  caterpillar  was  spitted  upon  its  point. 

»(  Why,  it  is  magic  I  "  said  Bathsheba,  amazed. 

"Oh  no — dexterity.  I  merely  gave  point  to  your 
bosom  where  the  caterpillar  was,  and  instead  of  running 
you  through  checked  the  extension  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
short  of  vour  surface." 

"  But  how  could  you  chop  off  a  curl  of  my  hair  with  a 
sword  that  has  no  edge  ?  " 

**  No  edge  I  This  sword  will  shave  like  a  razor.  Look 
here." 

He  touched' the  palm  of  his  hand  with  the  blade,  and 
then,  lifting  it,  showed  her  a  thin  shaving  of  scarf-skin 
dangling  therefrom. 

"  But  you  said  before  beginning  that  it  was  blunt  and 
couldn't  cut  me !  " 

"  That  was  to  get  you  to  stand  still,  and  so  ensure  your 
safety.  The  risk  of  injuring  you  through  your  moving  was 
too  great  not  to  compel  me  to  tell  you  an  untruth  to  obviate 

She  shuddered.  "  I  have  been  within  an  inch  of  my  life, 
and  didn't  know  it  I " 

"  More  precisely  speaking,  you  have  been  within  halt 
an  inch  of  being  pared  alive  two  hundred  and  ninety- five 
times." 

"  Cruel,  cruel,  'tis  of  you  1 " 

"  You  have  been  perfectly  safe,  nevertheless.  My  sword 
never  errs."  And  'rroyretumed  the  weapon  to  the  scab- 
bard. 

Bathsheba,  overcome  by  a  hundred  tumultuous  feelings 
resulting  from  the  scene,  abstractedly  sat  down  on  a  tuft 
of  heather. 

^  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Troy  soflly.  "  And  I'll 
venture  to  take  and  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  you." 

She  saw  him  stoop  to  the  grass,  pick  up  the  winding 
lock  which  he  had  severed  from  her  manifold  tresses,  twist 
it  round  his  fingers,  unfasten  a  button  in  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  and  carefully  put  it  inside.  She  felt  powerless  to 
withstand  or  deny  him.  He  was  altogether  too  much 
for  her,  and  Bathsheba  seemed  as  one  who,  facing  a  re- 
viving wind,  finds  it  to  blow  so  strongly  that  it  stops  the 
breath. 

He  drew  near  and  said,  *'  I  must  be  leaving  vou."  He 
drew  nearer  still.  A  minute  later  and  she  saw  his  scarlet 
form  disappear  amid  the  ferny  thicket,  almost  in  a  flash, 
like  a  brand  swiflly  waved. 

That  minute's  interval  had  brought  the  blood  beating 
into  her  face,  set  her  stinging  as  if  aflame  to  the  very  hol- 
lowB  of  her  feet,  and  enlarged  emotion  to  a  compass  which 
quite  swamped  thought,  it  had  brought  upon  her  a  stroke 
resulting,  as  did  that  of  Moses  in  Horeb,  in  a  liquid  stream 
—  here  a  stream  of  tears.  She  felt  like  one  who  has  sinned 
a  great  sin. 

The  circumstance  had  been  the  gentle  dip  of  Troy's 
mouth  downwards  upon  her  own.    He  had  kissed  her. 

(TolMoontloiiMl.) 
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FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

BT  OOLDWISI    SMITH. 

Mr.  Forsyth's  bill  for  removing  the  Electoral  Disabili- 
ties of  Women,  the  second  reading  of  which  is  at  hand, 
has  received  less  attention  than  the  subject  deserves.  The 
Residuum  was  enfranchised  for  the  sake  of  its  vote  by  the 
leaders  of  a  party  which  for  a  series  of  years  had  been  de- 
nouncing any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  even  to  the  most 
intelligent  artisans,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  place  politi- 
cal power  in  unfit  hands.  An  analogous  stroke  of  strategy, 
it  seems,  is  now  meditated  by  the  same  tacticians  in  the 
case  of  Female  Suffrage,  the  motion  in  favor  of  which  ifl 
brought  forward  by  one  of  their  supporters,  and  has  already 
received  the  adhesion  of  their  chief.  The  very  foundations 
of  Society  are  touched  when  Party  tampers  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes. 

In  England  the  proposal  at  present  is  to  give  the  suf- 
frage only  to  unmarried  women  being  householders.  But 
the  drawing  of  this  hard-and-fast  line  is  at  the  outset  con- 
tested by  the  champions  of  Woman's  Rights ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  distinction  should  be  maintained.  The 
lodger-franchise  is  evidently  the  vanishing  point  of  the 
feudal  connection  between  political  privilege  and  the  pos- 
session of  houses  or  land.  The  suffrage  will  become  per- 
sonal in  England,  as  it  has  elsewhere.  If  a  property  quali- 
fication remains,  it  will  be  one  embracing  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty :  money  settled  on  a  married  woman  for  her  separate 
use,  as  well  as  the  house  or  lodgings  occupied  by  a  widow 
or  a  spinster.  In  the  counties  already,  married  women 
have  qualifications  in  the  form  of  land  settled  to  their  sep- 
arate use ;  and  the  notion  that  a  spinster  in  lodgings  is 
specially  entitled  to  the  suffrage  as  the  head  of  a  household, 
is  one  of  those  pieces  of  metaphysics  in  which  the  politi- 
cians who  affect  to  scorn  anythine;  metaphysical  are  apt 
themselves  unwarily  to  indulge.  If  the  present  motion  is 
carried,  the  votes  of  the  female  householders,  with  that 
system  of  election  pledges  which  is  now  enabling  minorities, 
and  even  small  minorities,  to  control  national  legislation, 
will  form  the  crowbar  by  which  the  next  barrier  will  be 
speedily  forced. 

Marriage  itself,  aw  it  raises  the  position  of  a  woman  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  verv  radical  section  of  the  Woman's 
Bights  party,  could  hardly  be  treated  as  politically  penal. 
And  yet  an  Act  conferring  the  suffrage  on  married  women 
would  probably  be  the  most  momentous  step  that  could  be 
taken  by  any  legislature,  since  it  would  declare  the  family 
not  to  be  a  political  unit,  and  for  the  first  time  authorize  a 
wife,  and  make  itjn  certain  cases  her  duty  as  a  citizen,  to 
act  publiclv  in  opposition  to  her  husband.  Those  at  least 
who  hold  tbe  family  to  be  worth  as  much  an  the  state  will 
think  twice  before  they  concur  in  such  a  change. 

With  tbe  rivht  of  electing  must  ultimately  go  the 
right  of  being  elected.  The  contempt  with  which  the  can- 
didature of  Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  for  the  Presidency  was 
received  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  in 
America  only  showed  that  they  had  not  considered  the 
consequences  of  their  own  principles.  Surely  she  who 
gives  the  mandate  is  competent  herself  to  carry  it.  Under 
the  parliamentary  system,  whatever  the  form^  and  phrases 
may  be,  the  constituencies  are  the  supreme  arbiters  of  the 
national  policy,  and  decide  not  only  who  shall  be  the  leg- 
islators, but  what  shall  be  the  course  of  legislation.  They 
have  long  virtually  appointed  the  Ministers,  and  now  they 
appoint  them  actually.  Twice  the  Government  has  been 
changed  by  a  plebiscite,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the 
Budget  was  submitted  to  the  constituencies  as  directly  as 
ever  it  was  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  may  be 
some  repugnance,  natural  or  traditional,  to  be  overcome  in 
admitting  women  to  seats  in  Parliament ;  but  there  is  also 
some  repugnance  to  be  overcome  in  throwing  them  into  the 
turmoil  of  contested  elections,  in  which,  as  soon  as  Female 
Suffrage  is  carried,  some  ladies  will  unquestionably  claim 
their  part. 
There  are  members  of  Parliament  who  shrink  from  the 


step  which  thev  are  now  urged  to  take,  but  who  fancr  that 
they  have  no  choice  left  them  because  the  municipal  fran- 
chise has  already  been  conceded.  Tbe  municipal  fraochiie 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wed^e. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  wide  step  between  this  and  tbe 
national  franchise ;  between  allowing  female  iofiuence  to 
prevail  in  the  dispoi»iUon  of  school  rates,  or  other  local 
rates,  and  allowins;  it  to  prevail  in  the  supreme  govemmeat 
of  the  country.  To  see  that  it  is  so,  we  have  only  to  im- 
agine the  foreign  policy  of  England  determined  by  the 
women,  while  that  of  other  countries  is  determined  by  the 
men ;  and  this  in  the  age  of  Bismarck. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  himself  once  signed  a  petition 
for  Female  Household  Suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill.  He 
has  always  been  for  enlarging  the  number  of  active  citizens 
as  much  as  possible,  and  widening  the  basis  of  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  which  seems  to  him  the 
sum  of  political  philosophy,  **  That  \n  the  best  form  of  goT- 
ernment  which  doth  most  actuate  and  dispose  all  parts  and 
members  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  common  good."  He 
had  not,  when  he  signed  the  petition,  seen  the  public  life 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  But  he  was  led  to  recon- 
sider what  he  had  done,  and  prevented  from  going  further, 
by  finding  that  the  movement  was  received  with  mistrast 
by  some  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  women  of  his  a^ 
quaintance,  who  feared  that  their  most  valuable  privileges, 
and  the  deepest  sources  of  their  happiness,  were  being 
jeopardized  to  gratify  the  political  aspirations  of  a  few  of 
their  sex.  For  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mill,  in  all  cases  where 
his  judgment  was  unclouded,  the  writer  felt  and  still  f^ell 
great  respect.  But  since  that  time,  Mr.  MilKs  autobiog- 
raphy has  appeared,  and  has  revealed  the  history  of  hij 
extraordinary  and  almost  portentous  education,  the  singo- 
lar  circumsUnces  of  his  marriage,  his  hallucination  f  for  it 
surely  can  be  called  nothing  less)  as  to  the  unparalleleJ 
genius  of  his  wife,  and  peculiarities  of  character  and  tern- 
perament  such  as  could  not  fail  to  prevent  him  from  fullj 
appreciating  the  power  of  influences  which,  whatever  onr 
philosophy  may  say,  reign  and  will  continue  to  reign  ro- 
preme  over  questions  of  this  kind.  To  him  marriage  was 
a  union  of  two  philosophers  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and 
in  his  work  on  the  position  and  destiny  of  women,  not  only 
does  he  scarcely  think  of  children,  but  sex  and  lU  in- 
fluences seem  hardly  to  be  present  to  his  mind.  Of  the 
distinctive  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  female  character  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  formed  any  idea,  though  he 
dilates  on  the  speciid  qualities  of  the  female  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  allowed  us  to  see  that  his  opinions  m  to  the 
political  position  of  women  were  formed  early  in  his  lite, 
probably  before  he  had  studied  history  rationally,  perhapj 
before  the  rational  study  of  history  had  even  come  into  ex- 
istence. The  consequence,  with  all  deference  to  his  peit 
name  be  it  said,  is  that  his  historical  presentment  of  the 
case  is  fundamenUlly  unsound.  He  and  his  disciples  rep- 
resent the  lot  of  the  woman  as  having  always  been  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  man,  who,  according  to  them,  hJJ 
willed  that  she  should  be  the  slave,  and  that  he  should  be 
her  master  and  her  tyrant.    "  Society,  both  m  this  (tfie 
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them  even  to  the  present  day."  This  is  Mr.  Mill  s  funda- 
mental  assumption ;  and  from  it,  as  every  rational  atudew 
of  history  is  now  aware,  conclusions  utterly  erroneous  ai 
well  as  injurious  to  humanity  must  flow.  The  lot  of  tw 
woman  has  not  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  roan,  tf 
least  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  lot  both  of  the  maa 
and  of  the  woman  has  been  determined  from  age  to  age  by  cir- 
cumsUnces over  which  the  will  of  neither  of  them  had  mncfi 
control,  and  which  neither  could  be  blamed  for  accepbng 
or  failing  to  reverse.  Mr.  Mill,  and  those  who  with  hua 
assume  that  the  man  has  always  willed  that  he  *ho^l^,5*?; 
self  enjoy  political  rights,  and  that  the  woman  should  m 
his  slave,  forget  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  countries  that  ma 
does  enjov  political  rights;  and  that,  even  in  thwe  tew 
coun  tries,  freedom  is  the  birth  almost  of  yesterday.  It  maj 
probably  be  said  that  the  number  of  men  who  have  reauy 
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and  freely  exercised  tfie  saffrage  up  to  the  present  time  is 
not  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  have  in 
different  ages,  and  in  various  ways,  laid  down  their  lives 
or  made  personal  sacrifices  of  other  kinds  in  bringing  the 
suffrage  into  existence. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the  family  was  socially 
and  legally,  as  well  as  politically,  a  unit.    Its  head  repre- 
sented the  whole  housenold  before  the  tribe,  the  state,  and 
all  persons  and  bodies  without ;  while  within  he  exercised 
absolute  power  over  all  the  members,  male  as  well  as 
female,  over  his  sons  as  well  as  over  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters.    On  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  his  eldest  son 
stepped  into  his  place,  and  became  the  representative  and 
protector  of  the  whole  household,  including  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  chief.    This  system,  long  retained  in  con- 
servative Rome,  was  there  Che  source  of  the  national  re- 
'spect  for  authority,  and,  by  an  expansion  of  feeling  from 
the  family  to  the  community,  of  the  patriotism  which  pro- 
duced and  sustained  Roman  greatness.    But  its  traces 
lingered  far  down  in  history.     It  was  not  male  tyranny 
that  authorized  a  Tudor  queen  to  send  members  of  the 
royal  household  to  the  Tower  by  her  personal  authority  as 
the  mistress  of  the  family,  without  regard  to  the  common 
law  against  arbitrary  imprisonment.     Such  a  constitution 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  family  in  primitive 
times ;  without  it,  the  germs  of  nations  and  of  humanity 
would  have  perished.    To  suppose  that  it  was  devised  by 
the  male  sex  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  tyrannical 
propensities  would  be  most  absurd.    It  was  at  least  as 
much  a  necessity  to  the  primitive  woman  as  it  was  to  the 
primitive  man.    It  is  still  a  necessity  to  woman  in  the 
countries  where  the  primitive  type  of  society  remains. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  female  Bedouin,  if  she  were 
suddenly  invested  with  Woman's  Rights  and  emancipated 
from  the  protection  of  her  husband  ? 

That  the  present  relation  of  women  to  their  husbands 
literally  has  its  origin  in  slavery,  and  is  a  hideous  relic 
of  that  system,  is  a  theory  which  Mr.  Mill  sets  forth  in 
language  such  as,  if  it  could  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  would  turn  all  affection  to  bitter- 
ness, and  divide  every  household  against  itself.  Yet  this 
theory  is  without  historical  foundation.  It  seems,  indeed, 
like  «  figure  of  invective  heedlessly  converted  into  history. 
£Ten  in  the  most  primitive  times,  and  those  in  which  ihe 
sabjection  of  the  women  was  most  complete,  the  wife  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  slave.  The  lot  of  Sarah  is 
different  from  that  of  Hagar ;  the  authority  of  Hector  over 
Andromache  is  absolute,  yet  no  one  can  confound  her  posi- 
tion with  that  of  her  handmaidens.  The  Roman  matron 
who  sent  her  slave  to  be  crucified,  the  Southern  matron 
who  was  the  fierce  supporter  of  slavery,  were  not  them- 
selves slaves.  Whatever  may  now  be  obsolete  in  the  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  is  not  a  relic  of  slavery,  but  of 
primitive  marriage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  at  worst  an 
surangement  once  indispensable  which  has  survived  its 
hour.  Where  real  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  extended  to 
both  sexes,  and  it  has  ceased  for  both  at  the  same  time. 
Even  the  Oriental  seclusion  of  women,  perhaps  the  worst 
condition  in  which  the  sex  has  ever  been,  has  its  root,  not 
in  the  slave-owning  propensity  so  much  as  in  jealousy,  a 
passion  which,  though  extravagant  and  detestable  in  its 
excessive  manifestation,  is  not  altogether  without  an  ele- 
ment of  affection.  The  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
£ast  is  that  in  which  Shah  Jehan  rests  by  the  side  of 
Nourmahal. 

If  the  calm  and  philosophic  nature  of  Mr.  Mill  is  ever 
betrayed  into  violence,  it  is  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
present  institution  of  marriage.  He  depicts  it  as  a  despot- 
ism full  of  mutual  degradation,  and  fruitful  of  no  virtues  or 
affections  except  the  debased  virtues  and  the  miserable  af- 
fections of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  grossest  and  most 
degrading  terms  of  Oriental  slavery  are  used  to  designate 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  throughout  the  whole 
book.  A  husband  who  desires  his  wife's  love  is  merely 
seeking  **  to  have,  in  the  woman  most  nearly  connected 
with  him,  not  a  forced  slave,  but  a  willing  one  —  not  a 
slave  merely,  but  a  favorite."    Husbands  have  theref(»e 


**  put  everything  in  practice  to  enclave  the  minds  of  thei' 
wives,"  If  a  wife  is  intensely  attached  to  her  husband* 
"  exactly  as  much  may  be  said  of  domestic  slavery."  <*  It 
is  part  of  the  irony  of  life  that  the  strongest  feelings  of 
devoted  gratitude  of  which  human  nature  seems  to  be  sus- 
ceptible are  called  forth  in  human  beings  towards  those 
who,  having  the  power  entirely  to  crush  their  earthly  ex- 
istence, voluntarily  refrain  from  using  their  power."  fSven 
children  are  only  links  in  the  chain  of  bondage.  By  the 
affections  of  women  '*  are  meant  the  only  ones  they  are 
allowed  to  have  —  those  to  the  men  with  whom  they  are 
connected,  or  to  the  children  who  constitute  an  additional 
and  indefeasible  tie  between  them  and  a  man."  The 
Jesuit  is  an  object  of  sympathy  because  he  is  the  enemy  of 
the  domestic  tyrant,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  husband 
can  have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  undivided  tyranny  for 
objecting  to  being  superseded  by  an  intrijguing  interloper 
in  his  wife's  affections.  As  though  a  wi&  would  regard 
with  complacency,  say  a  female  spiritualist,  installed  be- 
side her  hearth.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Mill's 
views,  in  writing  such  passages,  were  colored  by  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  But  it  is  by  circulating  his  book  and 
fropagating  his  notions  that  the  petitions  in  favor  of 
'emale  Suffrage  have  been  obtained. 
The  anomalies  in  the  propert;^  law  affecting  married 
women,  to  which  remedial' legislation  has  recently  been 
directed,  are  like  whatever  is  obsolete  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  generally,  not  deliberate  iniquities,  but 
survivals.  They  are  relics  of  feudalism,  or  of  still  more 
primitive  institutions  incorporated  by  feudalism;  and 
while  the  system  to  which  they  belonged  existed,  they 
were  indispensible  parts  of  it,  and  must  have  been  so 
Tegarded  by  both  sexes  alike.  Any  one  who  is  tolerably 
well  informed  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  represent  them  as 
the  ccntrivances  of  male  ioiustice.  It  is  not  on  one  sex 
only  that  the  relics  of  feudalism  have  borne  hard. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  professions  is  cited  as  an- 
other proof  of  constant  and  immemorial  injustice.  But 
what  woman  asked  or  wished  to  be  admitted  to  a  profes- 
sion fifly  or  even  five-and-twenty  years  ago?  What 
woman  till  quite  recently  would  have  been  ready  to  re- 
nounce marriage  and  maternity  in  order  that  she  might 
devote  herself  to  law,  medicine,  or  commercial  pursuits  ? 
The  fact  is,  the  demand  is  connected  with  an  abnormal  and 
possibly  transient  state  of  things.  The  expensiveness  of 
living,  in  a  country  where  the  fashion  is  set  by  million- 
aires, combined  with  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
very  callings  to  which  women  are  demanding  admission, 
has  put  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Many  women  are  thus  lefl  without  an  object  in  life,  and 
they  naturally  try  to  open  for  themselves  some  new  career. 
The  utmost  sympathy  is  due  to  them,  and  every  facility 
ought  in  justice  to  be  afforded  them  ;  though  unhappily 
the  addition  of  fresh  competitors  for  subsistence  to  a  crowd 
in  which  literally  famine  has  already  been  at  work,  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  from  removing  the  real  root  of  the  evil ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  which  a  woman  must  run  in 
committing  herself  irrevocably  to  a  precarious  calling  and 
closing  against  herself  the  gate  of  domestic  life.  But  the 
demsnd,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  of  yesterday,  and 
probably  in  its  serious  form  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  special  impediments  to  early  marria^ 
exist.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  serious  demand  from  a  passion  for  emulating  the  male 
sex  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  possession  of  some  of 
the  women  there,  as  it  took  possession  of  women  under 
the  Roman  empire,  who  began  to  play  the  gladiator  when 
other  excitements  were  exhausted.  With  regard  to  the 
profession  of  law,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  there  is,  and,  while  human 
emotions  retain  their  force,  always  will  be,  a  reason,  inde- 
pendent "of  the  question  of  demand,  for  excluding  women, 
at  least  for  excluding  one  of  the  two  sexes.  The  influence 
of  a  pretty  advocate  appealing  to  a  jury,  perhaps  in  behalf 
of  a  client  of  her  own  sex,  would  not  have  seemed  to  Mr. 
Mill  at  all  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  public  justice; 
but  most  people,  and  especially  those  who  have  seen  any- 
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thing  of  Bentimental  causes  in  the   United  States,  will 
probably  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  professions  is  equally  true 
of  the  universities,  which,  in  fact,  were  schools  of  the  pro- 
fessions. A  few  years  ago,  what  English  girl  would  have 
consented  to  leave  her  home  and  mingle  with  male  stu- 
dents ?  What  English  girl  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  she  could  go  through  the  whole  of  the  medical  course 
with  male  companions  of  her  studies  ?  Even  now,  what  is 
the  amount  of  settled  belief  in  the  right,  as  it  is  termed,, 
of*'  co-education  "  ?  What  would  be  said  to  a  young  man 
if  he  presented  himself  in  the  name  of  that  right  at  the 
door  of  Vassar,  or  any  female  college  ?  Without  arraign- 
ing the  past,  those  whose  duty  it  is  may  consider,  with  the 
d^beration  which  they  deserve,  the  two  distinct  ques- 
tions, whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  both 
sexes  shall  be  the  same,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  wealthier 
classes  shall  be  educated  together  in  the  same  universities. 
Beneath  the  first  probably  lies  the  still  deeper  question 
whether  it  is  good  for  humanity  that  woman,  who  has 
hitherto  been  the  helpmate  and  the  complement,  should 
become,  as  the  leaders  m  the  Woman's  Rights  movement  in 
the  United  States  evidently  desire,  the  rival  and  competi- 
tor of  man.  Both  she  cannot  be :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that,  in  deciding  which  she  shall  be,  the  aspirations 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  coincide  with  the  interests 
of  the  sex.^ 

If  the  education  of  women  has  hitherto  been  defective, 
so  has  that  of  men.  We  are  now  going  to  do  our  best  to 
improve  both.  Surely  no  accomplishment  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  woman  has  been  condemned  to  spend  her 
time  could  well  be  less  useful  than  that  of  writing  Greelb 
and  Latin  verses.  That  the  comparative  absence  of  works 
of  creative  genius  among  women  is  due  entirely  to  the 
social  tyranny  which  has  excluded,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
excluded,  them  from  literary  and  scientific  careers,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  self-evident  The  case  of  music,  often  cited, 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  cause,  and  that  the 
career  of  intellectual  ambition  is  in  most  cases  not  likely  to 
be  happier  than  that  of  domestic  affection,  though  this  is 
no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  fairly  tried. 
Perhaps  the  intellectual  disabilities  under  which  women 
have  labored,  even  in  the  past,  have  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. If  Shelley  was  a  child  to  Mrs.  Mill,  as  Mr.  Mul 
savs,  no  '*  social  disabilities  "  hindered  Mrs.  Mill  from  pub- 
lishing poems  which  would  have  eclipsed  Shelley.  The 
writer  once  heard  an  American  lecturer  of  great  eminence 
confidently  ascribe  the  licentiousness  of  English  fiction  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  literary  life.  The  lecturer  foreot  that  thefmost  popu- 
lar novelist  of  that  period,  and  certainly  not  the  least  licen- 
tious, was  Mrs.  Aphra  B^n.  And  this  lady's  name  sug- 
ffests  the  remark  that  as  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have 
been  the  most  intimate  conceivable,  the  action  of  character 
has  been  reciprocal,  and  the  level  of  moral  ideas  and  sen- 
timents for  both  pretty  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Mill,  seeing  that  the  man  is  the  stronger,  seems  to 
assume  that  the  relations  between  man  and  woman  must 
always  have  been  regulated  simply  by  the  law  of  the 
strongest.  Bat  stren^  is  not  tyranny.  The  protector 
must  always  be  stronger  than  the  person  under  his  protec- 
tion. A  mother  is  overwhelmingly  superior  in  strength  to 
her  infant  child,  and  the  child  is  completely  at  her  mercy. 
The  very  hiehest  conception  that  humanity  has  ever  formed, 
whether  it  oe  found  in  reality  or  not,  is  that  of  power  los- 
ing itself  in  affection.  This  may  be  said  without  lapsing 
into  what  has  been  called  the  religion  of  inhumanity. 
St.  Paul  (who  on  any  hypothesis  is  an  authoritative  expos- 
itor of  the  morality  which  became  that  of  Christendom) 
f  reaches  Fraternity  plainly,  and  even  passionatel  v  enough. 
[e  affirms  with  the  utmost  cbreadth  the  essential  equality 
of  the  sexes,  and  their  necessary  relations  to  each  other  as 

1  Tb«  qiMftion  of  Female  Sdneation  to  not  bera  dbennrd.  Bat  the  arbl- 
ten  of  that  queatlon  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  happlneis  of  mc»t 
vonan  materially  dependa  on  their  having  healthy  children ;  and  that  chil- 
dren are  not  likely  to  be  healthy  if  the  biaina  of  hoth  parenu  are  MTerdy 


the  two  halves  of  humanity.  Yet  he  no  less  distinctly  rat- 
ifies the  unity  of  the  family,  the  authority  of  its  head,  and 
the  female  need  of  personal  government ;  a  need  which, 
when  it  is  natural,  has  nothing  in  it  more  degrading  than 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  "  Revolt  of  Woman  "  is  the  name  given  to  the 
movement  by  a  female  writer  in  America,  who,  by  the  waj, 
claims,  in  virtue  of  *'  superior  complexity  of  organizatioDt" 
not  only  political  equality,  but  absolute  supremacy  over 
man.  But,  in  this  revolt,  to  what  do  the  insurgents  ap- 
peal? To  their  own  strength,  or  to  the  justice  and  affec- 
tion  of  man  ? 

The  main  factors  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes  have 
hitherto  been,  and  probably  still  are,  natural  affection  — 
the  man's  need  of  a  helpmate,  the  woman's  need  of  a  pro- 
tector and  provider,  especially  when  she  becomes  a  motner, 
and  the  common  interest  of  parents  in  their  children.  Ooe 
of  these  factors  must  be  withdrawn,  or  greatly  reduced  in 
importance,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relation  is  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Mill 
hardly  notices  any  one  of  the  four,  and  he  treats  the  nat- 
ural relation  which  arises  from  them  as  a  purely  artificial 
structure,  like  a  paper  constitutioiv  or  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  legislatures  can  modify  or  abolish  at  their 
pleasure. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  far  from  a  satisfactory  world  to 
either  sex ;  but  unless  we  attach  a  factitious  value  to  pub- 
lic life  and  to  the  exercise  of  public  professions,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  Uiat  it  has  been  more  unsatisfactory 
for  one  sex  than  the  other.  If  the  woman  has  had  her 
sorrows  at  home,  the  man  has  had  his  wars  and  his  rough 
struggles  with  nature  abroad,  and  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  he  has  reclaimed  the  earth,  and  made  it  a  habitation 
for  his  partner  as  well  as  for  himself.  If  the  woman  has 
had  her  disabilities,  she  has  also  had  her  privileges.  War 
has  spared  her ;  for  if  in  primitive  times  she  was  made  a 
slave,  this  was  better,  in  the  days  before  sentiment  at  least, 
than  being  massacred.  And  her  privileges  have  been  con- 
nected with  her  disabilities.  If  she  had  made  war  by  her 
vote,  she  could  not  have  claimed  special  respect  as  a  neu- 
tral, nor  will  she  be  able  to  claim  special  respect  as  a  neu- 
tral if  she  makes  war  by  her  vote  hereafter. 

In  the  United  States  the  privileges  of  women  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  6rdinary  outrage, 
but  for  murder.  A  poisoner,  whose  guilt  has  been  proved 
by  overwhelming  evidence,  is  let  off  because  she  is  t 
woman ;  there  is  a  sentimental  scene  between  her  and  her 
advocate  in  coart,  and  afterwards  she  appears  as  a  public 
lecturer.  The  whiskev  crusade  shows  that  women  are 
practically  above  the  law.  Rioting,  and  injury  to  the 
property  of  tradesmen,  when  committed  by  the  privileged 
sex,  are  hailed  as  a  new  and  beneficent  agency  in  public 
life ;  and  because  the  Grerman  population,  being  less  senti- 
menUl,  asserts  the  principles  of  legality  and  decency,  the 
women  are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  So  far  from 
the  American  family  being  the  despotism  which  Mr.  Mill 
describes,  the  want  of  domestic  authority  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  women  ask  for  the  suffrafi;e,  say  some  American  pub- 
licists, they  must  have  it ;  and  in  the  same  way  everything 
that  a  child  cries  for  is  apt  to  be  given  it,  without  reflection 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  indulgence. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  setting  the  sexes  by  the 
ears,  or  giving  to  any  change,  which  it  may  be  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  make,  the  aspect  of  a  revolt.  We  may  discuss 
on  its  own  merits  the  question  whether  female  suffrage 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  community.  The 
interest  of  the  whole  community  must  be  the  test  As  to 
natural  rights,  they  must  be  soueht  by  those  who  desire 
them,  not  in  communities,  but  in  the  primeval  woods,  where 
'  the  available  rights  of  women  will  be  small. 

The  question  whether  female  suffrage  on  an  extended 
scale  is  good  for  the  whole  community  is  probably  identi- 
cal, practically  speaking,  with  the  question  whether  it  is 
good  for  us  to  have  free  institutions  or  not.  Absolute  mon- 
archy is  founded  on  personal  loyalty.  Free  institutions 
are  founded  on  the  love  of  liberty,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
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erly,  on  the  prefereDce  of  legal  to  personal  government. 
Bat  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  being  governed  by 
law  alone  appear  to  be  characteristically  male.  The 
female  need  of  protection,  of  which,  so  long  as  women  re- 
main physically  weak,  and  so  long  as  they  are  mothers, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid,  is  apparently  accompanied 
by  a  preference  for  personal  government,  which  finds  its 
proper  satisfaction  in  the  family,  but  which  gives  an  almost 
uniform  bias  to  the  political  sentiments  of  women.  The 
account  commonly  accepted  of  the  reactionary  tendency 
which  all  admit  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  the  sex, 
is  that  the^  are  priest-ridden.  No  doubt  manv  of  them 
are  priest-ridden,  and  female  suffrai^e  would  give  a  vast 
increase  of  power  to  the  clergy.  But  the  cause  is  prob- 
ably deeper  and  more  permanent,  being,  in  fact,  the  sen- 
timent inherent  in  the  female  temperament,  which  again 
is  formed  by  the  normal  functions  and  circumstances  of  the 
sex.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  to  give  women  the  franchise 
is  simply  to  give  them  the  power  of  putting  an  end,  actually 
and  virtually,  to  all  franchises  together.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  say  beforehand  exactly  what  course  the  demolition 
of  tree  institutions  by  female  suffrage  would  take.  In  the 
United  States  probably  some  woman's  favorite  -would  be 
elected  President,  and»  reelected  till  his  power  became 
personal,  and  perhaps  dynastic.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  all  cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  women,  free  government,  and  with  it  liberty  of  opin- 
ion, would  fall. 

In  France,  it  is  morally  certain  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, if  votes  were  given  to  the  women,  the  first  result 
would  be  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Bourbons,  with 
their  reactionary  priesthood,  and  the  destruction  of  all  that 
has  been  gained  by  the  national  agonies  of  the  last  century. 
The  next  result  would  be  a  religious  crusade  against  Ger- 
man Protestanism  and  Italian  freedom. 

But  would  the  men  submit  ?  Would  they,  in  compliance 
with  the  edict  of  the  women,  and  in  obedience  to  a  woman's 

fovernment,  haul  down  the  tricolor,  hoist  the  white  flag, 
ow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Reaction,  and  march 
against  the  victors  of  Sedan  in  a  cause  which  they  detest  ? 
This  question  points  to  another  serious  consideration.  It 
is  true  that  law  is  much  stronger  now  than  it  was  in  primi- 
tive or  feudal  times,  and  a  woman  is  more  under  its  protec- 
tion and  less  under  the  private  protection  of  her  husband 
and  her  kinsmen.  But  law,  after  all,  though  the  fact  may 
be  rough  and  unwelcome,  rests  at  bottom  on  the  force  of 
the  community,  and  the  force  of  the  community  is  male. 
No  woman  can  imagine  that  her  sex  can  execute,  or  in  case 
of  rebellion  reassert  the  law  ;  for  that  they  must  look  en- 
tirely to  the  men.  The  men  would  be  conscious  of  this, 
and  if  any  law  were  made  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the 
women,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  male  sense  of  justice, 
they  would  refuse  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  the  United 
States  there  have  been  intimations,  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  of  a  desire  to  make  a  very  lavish  use  of  capital 
punishment,  untrammelled  by  the  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence, for  offences  or  supposed  offences  against  the  sex. 
The  men  would,  of  course,  refuse  execution  ;  law  would  be 
set  at  defiance,  and  government  would  be  overturned. 
But  the  bad  effects  of  the  public  consciousness  that  execu- 
tive force  —  the  rude  but  indispensable  basis  of  law  —  had 
been  partly  removed,  and  that  the  law  was  being  made  by 
those  who  had  not  the  power  to  carry  it  into  efiect,  would 
not  be  limited  to  manifest  instances  of  the  influence  of  sex 
in  legislation.  In  cases  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  an  elective 
government  has  rested  on  two  races,  equal,  legally  speak- 
ing, in  political  power,  but  of  which  one  was  evidently  in- 
ferior in  real  force  to  the  other,  reverence  for  law  has  been 
weak,  and  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  Federal  bayonets  are  re- 
moved, there  will  be  another  case  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Southern  States  ;  laws  made  by  negro  majorities  will  be 
set  at  defiance  by  the  stronger  race.  To  personal  despot- 
ism or  class  domination  civilization  can  put  an  end,  but 
it  cannot  eliminate  force. 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  England,  the  women,  to  reform 
drunken    husbands,  would  vote  for  extreme  prohibitory' 


measures  against  liquor ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  such 
legislation  into  effect,  great  as  it  u  already,  could  hardly 
fau  to  be  much  increased  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  act 
of  the  women,  and  the  consequence  would  probably  be  con- 
tempt, and  perhaps  open  defiance,  of  the  law.  Female 
legislation  with  reeard  to  education  in  the  interest  of  clerical 
ascendency,  would  be  apt  to  be  attended  by  the  same 
effects. 

Elective  government,  with  the  liberty  of  opinion  and 
the  power  of  progress  which  are  its  concomitants,  has  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  most  terrible  throes  of  hu- 
manity. When  perfected  and  firmly  established,  it  will, 
as  we  hope,  and  have  good  grounds  for  believing,  give  to 
reason  and  justice  an  ascendency  which  they  have  never 
had  before  in  human  affairs,  and  increase  the  happiness  of 
all  by  making  private  interest  subordinate  to  the  public  good. 
But  its  condition,  if  we  look  at  the  world  as  a  whole,  is 
still  exceedingly  precarious.  All  the  powers  of  class  inter- 
est, of  sybaritism,  of  superstition,  are  arrayed  against  it, 
and  have  vast  forces  at  tneir  command,  including  the  great 
standing  armies  of  Europe,  while  they  find  accomplices  in 
the  lassitude,  the  alarm,  the  discouragement  causea  by  the 
revolutionary  storms  which,  unhappily,  are  almost  inevita- 
ble attendants  upon  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Its 
existence  having  been  so  far  a  stmggle,  and  an  assertion,  at 
the  sword's  point,  of  principles,  just  in  themselves,  but  need- 
ing qualification  to  make  tham  available  as  the  foundations 
of  a  polity,  it  is  full  of  defects,  to  remedy  which,  so  as  to 
make  it  ti^e  deliberate  expression  of  public  reason,  clear  of 
sectional  interest  and  passion,  is  now  the  great  aim  of  politi- 
cal thought  and  effort.  Those  to  whose  hands  it  is  com- 
mitted at  this  crisis  are  trustees  for  posterity  of  a  heritage 
bought  by  ages  of  effort  and  torrents  of  blood ;  and  th^  are 
bound  to  allow  neither  their  own  ambition  nor  that  of  any 
one  else,  if  they  can  help  it  to  imperil  the  safety  of  theur 
trust  That  women  would  be  likely  to  vote  for  one  set  of 
aspirants  to  political  office  rather  than  for  the  opposite  set, 
would  be  a  very  bad  reason  for  withholding  from  them  the 
suffrage  even  for  a  day ;  but  that  they  would  probably 
overturn  the  institutions  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world 
rest,  is  as  good  a  reason  as  there  can  be  for  withholding 
anything  from  anybody.  When  free  institutions  are  firmly 
established  in  Europe,  the  question  of  Female  Suffraffe  may 
perhaps  be  raised  with  less  peril,  so  far  as  political  inter- 
ests  are  concerned ;  but  to  take  a  female  vote  on  their  fate 
at  present,  would  be  as  suicidal  as  it  would  have  bfeen  to 
take  a  female  vote  on  the  issues  between  Charles  the  First 
and  the  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War. 

So  far  as  elective  government  has  succeeded,  women  in 
general  have  fully  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  improvements, 
moral  and  material,  which  it  has  produced.  They  are  mis- 
taken if  they  imagine  that  they  fared  better  under  the  form 
of  government  which,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  if  they  had 
the  power,  their  sentiment  would  lead  them  to  restore. 
They  were  not  exempt  from  the  misery  and  starvation 
brought  into  every  home  by  the  ambitious  wars  and  the 
general  misrule  of  the  monarchies  or  even  from  the  cruelty 
of  their  criminal  laws.  Down  to  the  last  days  of  the  mon- 
archy in  France  women  as  well  as  men  were  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel  for  theft.  ^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  discussion  of  the  relaUve 
excellence,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  the  two  moieties  of 
humanity  would  be  equally  barren  and  irrelevant  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  proper  spheres  of  the  man  and 
woman ;  and  assuredly,  by  unscxing  women,  we  should  do 
no  homage  to  their  sex.  , .      .  .  , 

It  is  alleged  that  female  influence  would  mitogate  the 
violence  of  party  politics.  But  what  ground  have  we,  In 
reason  or  experience,  for  believing  that  women,  if  intro- 
duced into  the  political  arena,  would  be  less  violent  than 
men  ?  Hitherto  they  have  been  free  from  political  vices, 
because  they  have  generally  taken  no  part  in  politics,  just 
as  home  has  been  an  asylum  from  political  rancor,  because 
political  division  has  not  been  intrcxiuced  between  man  and 
wife.  But  the  -chances  are,  that,  being  more  excitable,  and 
having,  with  more  warmth  and  generosity  of  temperament, 
less  power  of  self-control,  women  would,  when  once  engaged 
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in  party  struggles,  be  not  less  bat  more  violent  than  men. 
All  our  experience,  in  fact,  points  this  way.  In  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Commune,  the  women 
notoriously  rivalled  the  men  in  fury  and  atrocity.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  late  American  Civil  War.  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  public  life  on  the  character  of  the 
women  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  it  in  the  United 
States  can  be  doubted  by  no  human  being  ;  and  our  expe- 
rience of  female  agitations  in  this  country  seems  to  tell 
pretty  much  the  same  tale.  That  party  politics  require 
mitigation,  and  perhaps  something  more,  may  be  readily 
admitted ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  make  the  caldron  boil 
less  fiercely  by  flinging  into  it  female  character  and  Home. 
That  Home  would  escape  disturbance  it  is  surely  difficult 
to  believe.  We  are  told  that  a  difference  of  religion  between 
man  and  wife  does  not  produce  unhappiness.  The  fact 
may  be  doubted  when  the  difference  is  strong.  But  relig- 
ion is  an  aflair  of  the  other  world ;  and  it  does  not,  at  all 
events  it  need  not,  bring  people  into  direct,  much  less  into 
public  collision  in  this  world.  A  man  and  his  wife  taking 
opposite  sides  in  polidcs  would  be  brought  into  direct  and 
public  collision,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  active 
politicians,  about  a  subject  of  the  most  exciting  kind. 
lYould  the  harmony  of  most  households  bear  the  strain  ? 
Would  not  a  husband  who  cared  for  his  own  happiness  be 
apt  to  say  that  if  his  wife  wanted  it  she  might  have  the 
vote,  but  that  there  should  be  only  one  vote  between 
them? 

Men  are  not  good  housekeepers,  and  there  need  not  be 
anything  disparaging  in  saying  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  likefy^  to  be  good  politicians.  Most  of  them,  after  all, 
will  be  married,  and  their  sphere  will  be  one  in  which  they 
do  not  directly  feel  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  government, 
which  are  directly  felt  by  the  man  who  goes  forth  to  labor, 
and  the  practical  sense  of  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
forms  the  political  wiHdom,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  Nor  would  there  be  anything,  generally 
speaking,  to  balance  the  judgment,  as  it  is  balanced  in  men 
by  the  variety  of  practical  needs  and  considerations.  Even 
with  male  constituencies,  particular  questions  are  apt  to 
become  too  predominant,  and  to  lead  to  the  exaction  of 
tyrannical  pledges  and  to  narrow  ostracism  of  conscientious 
public  men.  But  with  Female  Sufirage  there  would  prob- 
ably be  always  a  woman's  question,  of  a  kind  appealing  to 
sentiment,  such  as  the  question  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  which  demagogues  would  take  care  to  provide,  and 
which  would  swallow  up  every  other  question,  and  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  public  men  who  might  refuse  to  take  the 
woman's  pledge.  With  Female  Sufirage,  the  question  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would  prooably  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  at  the  last  general  election  of  all  Che  best  ser- 
vants of  the  state. 

Mr.  Mill  had  persuaded  himself  that  great  capacity  for 
government  had  been  displayed  by  women,  and  that  there 
was  urgent  necessity  for  bringing  them  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state.  But  he  can  hardly  be  serious  when  ne 
cites  as  an  instance  of  female  rule  a  constitutional  queen 
whose  excellence  consists  in  never  doing  any  act  of  govern- 
ment except  under  the  guidance  of  her  Ministers.  The 
queens  regnant  or  consort,  before  our  monarchy  became 
constitutional,  who  may  be  said  to  have  wielded  power, 
are  the  Empress  Queen  Matilda,  Eleanor  the  wife  of  Henry 
II.,  Isabella  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Not  much  can  be 
made  of  this  list,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Henrietta  Maria  were,  by  their  temper,  prin- 
cipal causes  of  civil  wars,  and  that  the  statesmanship  of 
Elizabeth  has  totally  collapsed  between  Mr.  Fronde's  first 
volume  and  his  last,  while  her  feminine  relations  with 
Leicester  and  other  favorites  have  contracted  a  much  more 
ominous  complexion  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and  certain  that  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  II.,  rendered,  in  a  womanly  way,  high 
services  to  the  state.  Mr.  Mill  says,  from  his  experience 
at  the  India  Office,  that  the  queens  in  India  are  better 
than  the  kings.    But  the  reason  is  obvious.    British  pro- 


tection has  suspended  the  operation  of  the  rude  checks  on 
the  vices  of  Indian  despots,  and  a  woman  brought  up  in  tbe 
zenana,  though  she  cannot  possibly  be  a  good  ruler,  msy 
well  be  better  than  a  hog  or  a  tiger. 

Neither  the  cases  of  queens,  however,  nor  those  of  female 
regents  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  so 
strange  a  turn  (as  though  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.  had 
preferred  females,  on  account  of  thf>ir  ability,  to  male  mem- 
bers of  the  house),  are  in  point.  They  all  belong  to  the 
hereditary  system,  under  which  these  ladies  were  called  to 
power  by  birth  or  appointment,  and  surrounded  by  coan- 
sellors  from  whose  policy  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distin- 
guish that  of  the  sovereign.  Under  the  elective  system, 
women  would  have  to  make  their  own  way  to  seats  in  Psr- 
liament  and  to  office  by  the  same  means  as  male  politicians, 
by  canvassing,  stumping,  wrestling  with  competitors  in  de- 
bate ;  and  the  female  character  would  be  exposed  to  influ- 
ences entirely  different  from  those  which  operated  on  Ita- 
bella  of  Castile. 

Without  pressing  the  argument  against"  Premiers  in  the 
family  way  too  far,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  womeo 
who  would  best  represent  their  sex,  and  whose  opinioDs 
would  be  worth  most,  would  be  generally  excluded  from 
ptiblic  life  by  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  Success  with 
popular  constituencies  would  probably  fall  to  the  lot,  not 
of  the  grave  matrons  and  spinsters  whom  Mr.  Mill  evidently 
has  in  view,  but  of  dashing  adventuresses,  whose  methods 
of  captivating  their  constituents  would  often  be  by  no  means 
identical  with  legislative  wisdom,  or  calculated  to  increase 
our  veneration  for  their  sex. 

Mr.  Mill  is  the  real  father  of  the  whole  movement ;  the 
arguments  of  its  other  champions  are  mere  reproductions 
of  his.  Whatever  biased  his  mind,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
carefully  noted ;  and  again  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
possessed  by  an  illusion  — an  illusion  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing, but  still  an  illusion  — as  to  the  political  genius  of  his 
wife.  He  has  given  us  the  means  of  judging  of  her  speca- 
lative  powers,  and  even  they,  it  is  evident,  were  not  ex- 
traordinarily high. 

That  there  are  women  eminently  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  discussing  political  questions  nobody  will  deny. 
'  These  will  find  a  sphere  in  the  press,  through  which  naany 
men  exercise  a  power  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  they  have  a  vote  or  not.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  expedient  to  put  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  whole  sex ;  much  less  that  it  is  expedient  to 
do  so  at  a  moment  when  it  is  morally  certain  that  they 
would  use  their  power  to  cancel  a  good  deal  of  what  hsii 
been  done  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  part- 
ners, by  the  efforts  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Some  supporters  of  the  movement  flatter  themselves  thtt 
women  would  always  vote  for  peace,  and  that  Female  Suf- 
frage would  consequently  be  a  short  method  of  ridding  the 
world  of  war  and  standing  armies.  Such  experience  ss 
we  have  hardly  warrants  tnis  anticipation.  Female  Sov- 
ereigns, as  a  rule,  have  not  been  eminently  paciBc  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  four  contemporary  male  rulers 
who  made  more  wars  than  Catherine  tbe  Second  of  Russia, 
Maria  Theresa,  Madame  de  Pompadour  (who  ruled  France 
in  the  name  of  her  lover),  and  the  Termagant,  as  Carlyle 
calls  her,  of  Spain.  It  is  widely  believed  that  tbe  late 
Empress  of  the  French,  inspired  by  her  Jesuits,  was  a 
principal  mover  in  the  attack  on  Germany.  Those  who 
know  the  Southern  States  say  that  the  women  there  are 
far  more  ready  to  renew  the  Civil  War  than  the  men.  The 
most  effective  check  on  war  is,  to  use  the  American  phrase, 
that  every  one  should  do  his  own  fighting.  But  this  check 
cannot  be  applied  to  women,  who  will  be  comparatively 
irresponsible  in  voting  for  war.  A  woman,  in  fact,  cas 
never  be  a  full  citizen  in  countries  where,  as  in  Germany, 
it  is  a  part  of  a  citizen's  duty  to  bear  arms. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  specific  gnsT- 
ances  under  which  women  labor,  and  which  call  for  imme- 

idiate  redress,  but  of  which  redress  cannot  be  had  unl«i 
women  are  empowered  to  extort  it  from  their  hoshands 
and  brothers  at  the  polls.  Of  course  if  there  is  wrong, 
and  wrong  to  half  humanity,  which  cannot  be  righted  in 
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any  other  way,  we  must  at  once  accept  Female  Suffrage, 
whatever  perils  it  may  entail. 

In  the  United  States  the  grievance  of  which  most  is 
heard  is  the  tyrannical  stringency  of  the  marriage  tie, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  gives  a  man  property  in  a  woman,  and 
unduly  interferes  with  the  freedom  and  genuineness  of 
affection.  Some  of  the  language  used  is  more  startling 
than  this,  and  if  reproduced  might  unfairly  prejudice  the 
case.  But  male  legislatures  in  the  United  States  have 
already  carried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far,  that  the  next 
step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
destruction  of  the  family.  The  women  themselves  have 
now,  it  is  said,  begun  to  draw  back.  They  have  probably 
become  aware  that  liberty  of  divorce  must  be  reciprocal, 
that  marriage  is  preeminently  a  restraint  placed  on  the 
passions  of  the  man  in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  that  a 
woman  loses  her  charms  more  easily  than  she  loses  her 
need  of  a  protector,  and  that  to  the  children,  divorce  is 
moral  and  social  ruin.  Mr.  Mill  demands  for  the  *^  slave  *' 
the  privilege  of  changing  her  master;  he  forgets  that  he 
would  at  the  same  time  give  the  master  the  privilege 
of  changing  his  slave. 

The  question,  of  which  more  is  heard  here,  as  to  the 
right  of  women  to  the  control  of  their  own  property,  was 
one  the  importance  of  which  was  not  likely  to  be  fully  per- 
ceived while  comparatively  few  women  earned  their  own 
bread.  However,  now  that  it  is  perceived,  the  British  leg- 
islature has  at  least  gone  so  far  in  removing  anomalies  that 
it  need  not  despair  of  seeing  itself  do  complete  justice. 
In  the  United  States,  male  legislatures,  so  far  from  being 
unwilling,  display  almost  an  exaggerated  propensity  to 
sever  the  interest  of  the  wife  from  that  of  the  husband. 
An  eminent  American  jurist  told  the  writer  that  he  knew 
a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  compelling  her  husband  to 
work  for  her  as  a  hired  laborer,  and  another  in  which  a 
woman  had  accomplished  a  divorce  by  simply  shutting  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  her  own  property,  in  her 
N^lsband's  face.  Afler  all,  it  must  be  remembered'  that  the 
ian  remains  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  woman 
and  her  children,  and  that  the  analogy  of  a  commercial 
partnership  which  -  is  in  vogue  with  the  champions  of 
Woman's  Hights  in  the  United  States,  is  very  far  from 
holding  good :  commercial  justice  between  themselves  and 
their  husbands  is  not  what  the  women  really  want  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  male  has  by  nature  cer- 
tain advantages  over  the  female  which  no  legislature  on 
earth  can  annul ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  interest  of  women,  to 
render  the  restraint  of  marriage  acceptable,  not  only  to 
persons  of  cultivated  sensibility,  but  to  ordinary  men. 
if  the  ideal  of  marriage  which  floats  in  the  pages' of  Mr. 
Mill  were  actually  embodied  in  legislation,  and  the  hus- 
band were  stripped  of  all  conjugal  rights,  and  led  with 
nothing  but  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  family, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  result  among  the  coarser 
masses  of  mankind  might  be  the  increase  of  license  and  the 
consequent  degradation  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  the  United  States  by  the  Woman's 
Rights  party,  that  women  are  underpaid  for  their  labor, 
ana  a  vague  hope  is  held  out  that  this  might  be  set  right 
by  female  legislation.  In  most  fields  of  industry  women 
are  new-comers,  and  on  all  new-comers  old  custom  is  apt 
at  first  to  bear  hard.  Female  singers,  pianoforte  players, 
novelists,  painters,  milliners,  are  not  unoerpaid.  If  female 
clerks  and  school-mistresses  are  paid  less  than  male  clerks 
and  school- masters,  this  may  be  partly  because  continu- 
ance in  the  calling  is  an  element  of  value,  and  women  are 
taken  off  by  marriage.  That  a  New  Yorker  will  persist, ' 
out  of  regard  for  the  aristocracy  of  sex,  in  paying  a  man  a 
high  price  for  his  labor,  when  he  can  get  the  work  done  as 
well  for  less  money  by  a  woman,  is  not  much  to  be  appre- 
hended. But  that  legislatures,  male  or  female,  could 
equalize  wages,  few  will  be  credulous  enough  to  believe, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  attempt  might  be  made. 

As  to  domestic  cruelty,  if  it  can  be  stopped  by  any  ex- 
tension of  the  criminal  law,  there  is  surely  not  the  slightest 
Teaion  for  believing  that  male  legislatures  are  uowilling  to 


perform  that  duty  ;  though  of  course  criminal  legislation  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  to  be  effective,  must  keep  terms 
with  reason  and  justice.  In  fact,  in  this  matter,  women 
are  probably  better  in  the  present  hands  than  they  would 
be  in  their  own.  The  source  of  these  infamies  and  hor- 
rors in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  drink ;  and 
if  the  member  for  Marylebone,  instead  of  tampering  with 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  will  turn  his  mind  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  legislation  commenced 
under  the  late  government  against  intemperance,  he  will 
deserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  gratitude  of  women  in 
general,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  the  greatest 
claim  to  our  sympathy. 

The  case  of  women  is  not  that  of  an  unenfranchised 
class,  the  interest  of  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  en- 
franchised. The  great  mass  of  them  are  completely  iden- 
tified in  interest  with  their  husbands,  while  even  those  who 
are  not  married  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  class,  or  to 
have  any  common  interest  other  than  mere  sex,  which  is 
liable  to  be  unfairly  affected  by  class  legislation.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  Parliament  should  not  do  justice 
in  any  practical  question  relative  to  the  rights  of  women 
which  may  be  brought  before  it,  as  it  has  already  done 
justice  in  several  such  questions,  without  invoking  upon 
Itself  the  coercion  of  Female  Suffrage. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  GAS. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley, 
on  exposing  iron  nails  to  the  action  of  nitric  oxide,  dis- 
covered a  gas  whose  properties,  he  admits,  upset  his  most 
cherished  ideas,  being  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  beforehand  to  pronounce  them  incompatible. 
What  puzzled  him  was,  that  whilst  the  gas  was  almost  in- 
stantly fatal  to  animals  placed  in  it,  yet  it  supported  and 
even  intensified  the  flame  of  a  candle.  To  this  anomalous 
gas  he  gave  the  name  of  **  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air ;  " 
which,  however,  gave  place  to  that  of  '*  nitrous  oxide,"  on 
the  science  of  chemistry  soon  afler  being  emancipated  from 
the  "  phlogiston  "  theory.  But  it  is  not  with  the  name  of 
its  discoverer,  but  with  that  of  another  great  chemist,  that 
this  remarkable  gas  will  be  forever  associated.  The  story 
of  how  the  latter  came  to  investigate  its  properties  is  worth 
recalling.  At  the  end  of  last  century  there  lived  at  Clif- 
ton a  physician  named  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  of  restless  mental  energy,  which,  however,  was 
not  seldom  misdirected.  He  was  all  his  life  a  man  of  hob- 
bies, and  one  of  them'  was,  that  disease  could  be  cured  by 
the  inhalation  of  *'  factitious  airs,"  that  is,  artificially  gen- 
erated gases.  Most  of  the  elementary  and  compound  gases, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  only  recently  discov- 
ered. Of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  a  good 
deal  was  already  known,  but  their  physiological,  and  con- 
sequently their  therapeutical  qualities  had  oecn  little  in- 
vestigated. To  a  man  of  active  imaginative  faculty  like 
Beddoes,  the  possibilities  of  the  application  of  these  aerial 
fluids  to  the  cure  of  disease  opened  up  a  boundless  field  of 
speculation.  He  gave  up  the  chemical  lectureship  at  Ox- 
ford, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  course  of  research  into 
the  curative  virtues  of  various  gases.  For  thb  purpose,  he 
took  a  house  in  Bristol ;  but  when  his  landlord,  and  his 
neighbors  in  Hope  Square,  came  to  know  of  his  object, 
they  were  not  a  little  troubled  in  spirit,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  permitted  a 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  premises.  The  fear  was,  that 
the  house,  or,  possibly,  the  whole  square,  might  some  fitie 
morning  be  propelled  skywards  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  imprisonei  **  airs,"  or  that  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
might  be  poisoned  by  the  fumes  generated  in  their  pit>duc- 
tion.  When  these  alarming  anticipations  had  been  allayed, 
the  sanguine  doctor  set  hard  to  work,  and  in  a  few  years 
managed  so  thoroughly  to  imbue  others  with  his  own  hopes 
and  ideas,  that  in  1 798  the  British  Medical  Pneumatic  In- 
stitution was  established  by  public  subscription.  Its 
founder  had  the  sagacity  to  recognize  the  great  merit  of 
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some  papers  on  Light  and  Heat,  written  by  a  young  man 
of  only  nineteen  rears  of  age,  living  in  one  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  Cornwall.  To  him  Beddoes  at  once  offered  the 
scientific  superintendence  of  the  new  Institution,  which  in- 
cluded a  laboratory  for  experiment,  a  hospital,  and  a  lect- 
uring theatre.  Humphry  Davy  ^-  for  he  it  was  —  eagerly 
accepted  an  appointment  so  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

The  young  cnemist  forthwith  besan  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  physiological  effects  of  different  gases,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  more  than  once  all  but  killed  himself, 
bv  resolutely  inhaling  some  of  the  most  deadly  aerial  fluids. 
One  of  the  verv  first  of  the  gases  to  which  he  turned  his 
attention  was  Priestley's  '*  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air." 
Shortly  before,  an  American  chemist,  named  Mitchell,  had 
propounded  a  theory  of  contagion  by  which  this  gas  was 
credited  with  a  capacity  of  mischief-working  perfectly  ap- 
palling. It  was  stated  to  be  the  active  principle  in  all  con- 
tagion, and  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most  terrible 
effects  when  respired  in  the  minutest  quantities,  or  even 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  To  investigate  the  qualities  of 
so  pestilent  an  *'  air  "  required  some  little  courage.  Davy 
first  satisfied  himself  by  cautious  attempts,  frequently  re- 
peated, that  the  gas  could  be  breathed,  at  least  in  small 
quantities,  without  any  of  the  dire  effects  ascribed  to  it. 
it  should  here  be  mentioned  that  in  Davy's  experiments 
the  gas  was  inhaled  in  a  diluted  form,  as  his  arrangements 
did  not  provide  for  a  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  Convinced  that  it  was  so  far  in- 
nocuous, he  at  last  determined  on  inhaling  continuously  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  the  gas.  He  found  that  the 
first  inspirations  caused  slight  giddiness;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  uncommon  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head ;  then 
shortly  alter  came  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure 
on  all  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrill- 
ing, particularly  in  the  chest  and  extremities.  *'  The  ob- 
jects around  me,"  he  says,  ^  became  dazzling,  and  my 
hearing  more  acute,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect  but  indistinctly 
what  followed ;  1  know  that  my  motions  were  various  and 
violent."  These  effects  soon  ceased  on  discontinuing  the 
respiration. 

This  experiment  showed  Davy  that  he  had  got  to  do 
with  a  gas  of  very  extraordinary  physiological  properties, 
and  it  stimulated  him  to  further  investigation.  He  soon 
foupd  that  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  was  diminished  when 
too  large  a  quantity  was  respired ;  and  further,  that  the 
mental  effects  were  by  no  means  uniform,  but  depended  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  the  bodily  and  mental  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  Sometimes  the  feelings 
produced  were  those  of  intense  intoiication,  attended  by 
but  little  pleasure ;  while  at  other  times  the  respiration  of 
the  gas  gave  rise  to  sublime  emotions,  connected  with 
highly  vivid  ideas.  He  noticed  that  the  delight  was  al- 
ways most  intense  when  he  inhaled  the  gas  ailer  excite- 
ment, whether  from  moral  or  physical  causes.  The  most 
remarkable  experiment  which  he  made  was  one  intended 
to  test  the  effects  of  the  long-continued  inhalation  of  the 
gas  in  a  form  more  diluted  wan  ordinary.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  shut  himself  up  in  an  air-tight  chamber  filled  with 
the  diluted  gas.  We  have  not  space' to  quote  the  narra- 
tive of  his  impressions;  but  afler  remaining  in  the  cham- 
ber an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  desire  for  action  became  so 
painful  that  he  came  out,  and  immediately  thereafter  be- 
gan anew  to  respire  the  gas  from  a  silken  bag.  His  feel- 
ins^  were  now  raised  to  a  state  which  he  evidently  finds  it 
difficult  to  portray  in  words :  '*  A  thrilling  extending  from 
the  chest  to  the  extremities  was  almost  immediate^  pro- 
duced. I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension  highly  pleasur- 
able in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions  were  dazzling, 
and  apparently  magnified.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasura- 
ble sensations  increased,  I  lost  all  connection  with  exter- 
nal things ;  trains  of  vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  perceptions  perfectly  novel.  I 
existed  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and  newly  modi- 
fied ideas.  I  theorized ;  I  imagined  I  made  discoveries." 
When  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  the 


bag  being  withdrawn  from  his  mouth,  he  says :  **  Indigna- 
tion and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  pe^ 
sons  about  me.  My  emotions  were  entl)|isiastic  and  sub- 
lime. As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  I  felt  an 
inclination  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  bad  made 
during  the  experiment.  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideis; 
they  were  feeble  and  iniistinct.  One  collection  of  tenna, 
however,  presented  itself;  and  with  the  most  intense  be- 
lief and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed :  ^  Nothing  exiita 
but  thoughts  1  The  universe  is  composed  of  impressions, 
ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains ! ' "  Here,  then,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  the  discovery  of  a  panacea  for  human  ills,  such 
as  had  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  poet  to  con- 
ceive. De  Quincey  says,  that  when  he  first  experienced 
the  pleasures  of  opium  eating,  he  felt  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  that  happiness  was  a  thing  which  could  be  bot- 
tled in  a  small  phial  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket 
But  here  was  not  happiness  merely,  but  ecstasy  —  not,  in- 
deed, in  quite  so  compact  and  portable  a  form,  but  eaeilj 
generated  in  any  quantity  by  the  simple  process  of  decoin- 
posing  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat  I  In  establishing  his 
Institution,  Dr.  Beddoes  had  in  view  only  to  cure  and  alle- 
viate, by  means  of  his  **  airs,"  the  diseases  -of  the  body. 
Might  he  not  now,  with  this 

Sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Davy's  discovery,  of  course,  soon  got  wind,  and  the 
British  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  fonnd  itoelf  famous. 
It  was  now  visited  by  many  literary  and  scientific  men, 
curious  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  wonder-working  gss. 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  Dr.  Roget, 
were  among  the  number  of  those  experimented  on.  Its 
effects  were  found  to  vary  very  much  in  different  constitu- 
tions. Some  were  obviously  much  more  'susceptible  to  iu 
influence  than  others,  but  all  in  more  or  less  degree  bore 
testimony  to  its  exhilarating  qualities,  and  its  power  to 
produce  new  and  delightful  sensations. 

But  the  question  stul  remained  to  be  tested,  whether  an 
agent  whose  effects  on  the  constitution  were  so  singnlarlj 
manifested,  possessed  any  useful  qualities  to  sanction  its 
administration  in  cases  of  disease.  Did  this  entrancing 
«air"  resemble  in  its  influence  the  serviceable  Scotch 
brownie,  or  only  one  of  those  fantastic  sprites  whose  pranks 
are  of  little  or  no  earthly  use  to  any  one  ?  Experience 
soon  appeared  to  show  that  "laughing-gas,"  by  which 
name  it  was  now  popularly  known  (though  it  may  be  re- 
marked its  action  on  some  persons  is  to  cause  hysterical 
weeping),  was  of  little  use  except  as  a  kind  of  physiologi- 
cal curiosity.  Dr.  Beddoes  tried  its  therapeutic  virtues  m 
various  ailmenU,  but  with  little  effect,  except,  indeed,  that 
in  one  case  a  few  whiffs  of  it  nearly  liberated  a  patient  from 
all  her  mortal  ills.  One  or  two  psychologistt,  also,  curious 
to  esublish  its  precise  effecto  on  the  menUl  faculties,  and 
possibly  hopeful,  through  the  exaiution  of  the  intellectual 
powers  produced  by  it,  to  solve  some  great  psychologi^l 
problem,  subjected  themselves  to  its  influence,  but,  as  the 
result  of  Davy's  last-mentioned  experiment  might  have  in- 
dicated, with  no  effect  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  as, 
half-laughingly,  half-gravely,  that  on  one  occasion  he  «- 
haledjaj  pretty  full  dose  of  other  —  a  substance  whose  phys- 
iological effects  closely  resemble  in  many  points  those  of 
nitrousoxide— with  the  determination  to  put  on  r''^*^ 
at  the  earliest  moment  of  regaining  consciousness,  the 
thought  he  should  find  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  relates 
that,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  "  the  veil  o 
eternity  was  lifted,  the  one  great  truth  which  underlies  aU 
human  experience,  and  is  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  that 
philosophy  has  sought  in  vain  to  solve,  flashed  upon  me  m 
a  sudden  revelation.  Henceforth,  all  was  clear;  a  few 
words  had  uplifted  my  intelligence  to  the  level  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  cherubim.  As  my  natural  condiUon  re- 
turned, f  remembered  my  resolution,  and  staggermg  to  my 
desk,  I  wrote,  in  ill-shaped  straggling  characters,  the  all- 
embracing  truth   sUU   gUmmering  in  my  consciousness. 
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The  words  were  these  (children  will  emile,  the  wise  will 
ponder)  :  A  strong  smell  of  turpentine  prevails  throughout" 

After  the  time  of  Davy,  laughing-gas  was  almost  thrown 
aside  hy  men  of  science,  as  it  did  not  appear  capable  of 
subserving  any  useful  function.  It  now  fell  into  somewhat 
disreputable  company.  £lectro- biologists,  peripatetic  lect- 
uring mesmerists,  and  others  of  the  like  stamp,  pretended 
publicly  to  exhibit  its  physiological  properties.  But  it 
eventually  showed  itself  possessed  of  qualities  which  fitted 
it  for  better  society.  Davy  himself,  with  the  prescience  of 
genius,  suggested  an  application  of  it  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  first  practical  hint  towards  the  use  of  our  modern 
anaesthetics.  **  As  nitrous  oxide,'*  he  says,  '*  seems  capa- 
ble of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations."  It  was  more 
than  sixty  years  after  this  suggestion  had  been  made,  be- 
fore the  gas  began  to  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  in 
America  that  nitrous  oxide  (as  well  as  chloroform)  was 
firtit  employed  to  produce  insensibility;  and  from  that 
country  it  was  introduced  into  England  as  a  tried  and  use- 
ful anaesthetic,  in  1868.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
^as  is  inhaled,  not  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  Davy  used 
It,  but  entirely  free  from  all  admixture  of  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  now  the  anaesthetic  commonly  used  by  dentists.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  operating  surgeon,  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
as  the  period  of  insensibility  from  one  administration  lasts 
only  about  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half  at  furthest. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  dentist,  this  period  is  usually 
sufficient;  and  one  of  the  commonest  of  dental  operations 
may  now  be  submitted  to  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain. 
The  rapidity  with  which  insensibility  is  produced,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  unpleasant  odor  or  troublesome  after-eflects, 
and  its  comparative  safety,  all  eminently  fit  it  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  now  commonly  applied.  The  chief  dis- 
advantage in  its  employment,  up  to  tnis  time,  has  been  the 
costliness  of  the  apparatus  for  making  and  administering 
it;  but  this  is  now  in  some  measure  obviated,  as  the  gas 
may  be  procured  in  small  compass  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
liberated  for  use  as  required. 

The  most  recent  experimental  application  of  nitrous  ox- 
ide in  this  country  involves  a  return  to  the  idea  of  the  old 
Bristol  physician.  Dr.  Beddoes,  we  have  seen,  applied  it 
to  diseased  bodies;  but,  obvious  as  the  idea  appears,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  its  peculiar 
action  rather  indicated  its  applicability  to  mental  maladies. 
An  agent  capable  of  stimulating  the  fmental  powers,  and 
producing  exalted  emotions,  would,  of  all  others,  appear 
suited  to  that  class  of  the  mentally  alienated  who  remain 
continually  plunged  in  the  depths  of  melancholy.  The  gas 
in  its  dilute  form  has  lately  been  tried  in  this  class  of  men- 
tal diseases ;  but  the  published  accounts  do  not  permit  us 
to  say  that  the  results  are  very  encouraging.  For  the 
time,  it  is  true,  it  wonderfully  stimulates  the  dormant  men- 
tal powers,  and  enables  the  sufferer  to  recall  with  vivid- 
ness the  events  of  the  past.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  coherent  speech  appeared  to  have  been  lost  for- 
ever, the  inhalation  of  the  gas  has  enabled  the  patients  to 
relate,  in  a  collected  manner,  long  passages  of  their  past 
lives.  For  the  moment,  it  often  gives  a  new  direction  to 
the  thoughts,  changing  in  a  marked  manner  the  current  of 
the  ideas.  Bat  the  effects  are  only  transient ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  were  we  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
gas,  this  tentative  application  of  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
mistake.  But  in  regard  to  this  question  of  its  physiologi- 
cal action  —  what  changes  it  undergoes  and  effects  within 
the  body  —  there  is  hardly  anything  yet  known. 


MASTERS  OF  ETCHING. 

BY   FUEDXRICK   WEDMORE. 
III. 

Well,  we  have  come  now  to  the  chief  est  among  our  Mas- 
ters of  Etching  —  the  last  Dutchman  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  —  he  in  whose  work  is  resumed  the  excellence  and 
power  of  the  whole  Netherlands  school :  he  whose  art,  like 


that  of  our  own  more  limitt^d  Hogarth,  is  an  art  of  remon- 
strance," and  not  of**  rapture." 

Rembrandt  has  had  biographers  enough ;  but  their  disa- 
greements have  involved  his  life  in  mystery.  Latest  re- 
search appears,  however,  to  show  that  he  was  born  in  1606, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  and  that  he  died  at  Amsterdam 
with  proper  bourgeois  comfort,  and  not  at  Stockholm,  mis- 
erably, in  the  first  days  of  October,  1G69.  Tha  son  of  a 
miller,  whose  mill  was  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  he  went  of 
college  in  that  city  as  boy  and  youth ;  and  in  days  before 
it  was  the  fashion,  in  the  backward  North,  to  be  a  painter 
of  culture,  he  neglected  his  studies  to  grapple  early  with 
art.  Owing  little  even  of  technical  excellence  to  any  mas- 
ter at  all —  owing  most  to  perseverance  and  set  purpose, 
and  ready  hand  and  observant  eye — he  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1630,  when  twenty- four  years  old ;  sure  already  of 
profitable  service  in  fixing  upon  canvas  no  fiecting  beauty 
of  maiden  or  child,  but  those  stern  burgher  faces,  laden 
with  thought  and  with  past  toil,  which  even  then  charmed 
and  impressed  him  more  strongly  than  any  other  thin^  he 
saw  in  the  bounded  city  streets  or  under  the  far-reaching 
skies — skies,  you  remember,  that  stretched  like  a  gray 
canopy  over  those  flats  of  field,  canal,  and  foot-bridge 
which' formed  the  landscape  of  his  youth,  and,  touched  by 
a  magic  hand,  passed  long  afterwards  into  the  landscape 
of  his  art. 

His  success  was  early :  perhaps  not  very  brilliant  at  the 
be^nning,  but  from  the  first  substantial.  He  has  taken  to 
etching  two  years  before  his  settlement  in  Amsterdam,  and 
has  pursued  that  art  diligently  during  the  first  years  of  his 
residence.  His  mother's  face  —  wise,  worthy,  and  even 
handsome ;  his  own  face,  rough  and  keen,  and  beautiful, 
like  his  work,  by  its  expression  ;  incidents,  light  or  low, 
of  the  city  streets  or  long  stretchingr  highways  —  these  are 
his  subjects  in  the  earlier  years.  Then  he  turns  to  relig- 
ious work,  and  then  to  portrait-painting.  It  is  probable 
that  he  painted  many  an  obscure  portrait  before  we  have 
record  of  his  labors  in  this  kind ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
he  gradually  takes  his  place  in  good  burgher  society  —  rich, 
pious,  or  intellectual  —  executing,  in  1635,  his  portrait  of 
Uytenbogaert,  the  minister  of  the  sect  known  as  the  Remon- 
strants ;  in  1636,  the  portrait  of  Janus  Sylvius.  This  sec- 
ond divine  was  probably  made  known  to  him  through  his 
young  wife  —  for  Rembrandt,  prospering  early,  had  some- 
what early  married :  had  married,  too,  a  woman  of  fair 
fortune  and  good  position  in  the  town.  Saskia  Uylenburg 
was  her  name.  She  died  eight  years  after  her  marriage ; 
leaving  one  child,  a  boy,  Titus,  who  in  due  time  became  a 
painter,  nevei^much  known  or  greatly  esteemed,  and  who 
died  in  1668,  a  year  or  two  before  his  father. 

Rembrandt,  a  widower,  is  busy  with  his  work  and  with 
society  ;  living  in  a  house  in  the  Breestraat,  in  the  Jew- 
ish Quarter,  near  St.  Anthony's  Bridge,  and  collecting  in 
that  house  a  whole  museum  of  works  of  art :  mediaeval  ar- 
mor, and  antique  bronzes,  prints  by  Lukas  van  Leyden, 
and  prints  as  precious  by  Mantegna,  and  oil  paintings  by 
contemporary  hands.  Mediasval  and  Renaissance  work  are 
alike  interesting  to  him ;  but  it  is  from  the  mediaeval  spirit 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  Renaissance  that  he  learns. 
In  his  ''Christ  driving  the  Money-changers  out  of  the 
Temple,"  he  takes  the  whole  figure  of  Christ  firom  a  wood- 
cut of  Albert  Diirer's.  Italian  art  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he  admires,  but  he  borrows  nothing  from  it.  *'  Ce  fut 
pr^cis^ment  le  plus  grand  trait  de  son  gdnie,  d'avoir  ad- 
mird  tout  sans  rien  imiter ;  d'avoir  connu  les  beautds  d'un 
autre  art,  et  d'dtre  restd  toujours  dans  le  sien." 

In  the  Breestraat  he  opened  his  studio.  There  Gerard 
Dow,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Van  Vliet,  Philippe  de  Koning,  and 
Gerbrandt  van  den  Eckhout  were  his  pupils.  He  did  not 
make  mere  imitators.  An  individual  capacity,  brought 
within  the  influence  of  his  power  and  fame,  was  strength- 
ened and  developed,  but  remained  individual  still.  It  was 
for  the  preservation  of  individuality  that  he  decreed  that 
each  pupil  should  work  unobserved  of  the  rest ;  each  in 
his  place  apart. 

I  have  said  that  Rembrandt  was  occupied  with  society 
but  not  indeed  with  society  as  the  word  is  very  often  un- 
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derstood.  He  sought  the  company  of  mve  and  thought- 
ful men  to  feed  his  intellect  —  sought  also,  I  suppose,  some 
company  less  elevated,  in  hours  when  his  object  was  either 
frank  diversion  or  the  observation  of  things  outside  his 
common  circle.  His  nature  was  developed  on  many  sides : 
his  friendships  and  associations  were  of  many  kinds.  Even 
the  habits  of  his  home,  the  time  and  quality  of  his  meals, 
varied  from  day  to-day.  Now  he  has  a  banquet  with  a 
citizen  who  is  famous ;  now  he  eats  a  herring  and  some 
cheese  by  himself.  And  so  one  is  told  that  his  nature  was 
mean  and  stingy  and  low ;  that  the  god  of  his  idolatry 
was  money,  and  that  his  best-loved  friends  were  friends  of 
the  pot-house  in  the  Breestraat.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
waits  all  day  in  an  auction-room  to  buy  a  print  by  the 
great  engraver  of  Leyden  —  the  man  whe  waits  there  and 
will  pay  any  price  rather  than  fail  to  acquire  it.  This  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  great  public  banker  —  Receiver- 
Greneral  to  the  States  of  Holland  —  gives,  year  after  year, 
his  friendship  and  support ;  the  man  who  year  after  year 
is  hand-in-glove  with  Jan  Six,  a  youthful  burgomaster,  col- 
lector, and  all-accomplished  poet,  who  must  fdmost  realize 
the  ideal  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Rembrandt  was  not  *<  low  " 
in  his  tastes :  his  friends  were  the  wisest  men  in  a  sober 
city.  He  was  not  sordid  in  his  ways,  adding  coin  to  coin. 
Instead  of  that,  he  added  picture  to  picture,  till  he  became 
insolvent  through  love  of  an  art,  or  of  a  school,  not  his.       i 

Not  indeed  tnat  his  insolvency  was  of  the  usual  sort 
For  household  expenses  there  was  money  enough,  no 
doubt.  But  his  son  Titus,  being  of  age,  was  to  inherit  his 
mother's  property,  and  the  painter  had  expended  some  of 
this.  To  complete  the  sum,  there  was  a  sale  in  the  house, 
and  as  the  times  were  hard  times  for  Holland,  the  sale  was 
not  as  fruitful  as  it  should  have  been.  The  value  of  all 
works  of  art  had  suffered  a  depreciation  ;  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  lef^  Rembrandt  in  poverty,  and  his  friends  were 
t\\  unable  to  help  him.  Their  concerns  were  out  of  joint, 
like  his  own. 

And  yet,  in  some  sense,  this  scattering  of  his  precious 
things  was  a  voluntary  act  with  Rembrandt.  Had  he 
remained  a  widower,  Titos  could  only  have  inherited  at 
his  father's  death;  but  Rembrandt  —  careless  in  some 
moods,  as  he  was  careful  and  sagacious  in  others  —  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  fine  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  of  the 
village  of  Rarep,  in  Waterland.  He  had  married  the  girl 
in  1 654 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  failing  otherwise  to 
discharge  his  obligations  towards  his  son,  there  came  the 
sale  by  auction,  and  the  apparent,  nay,  for  a  little  while, 
the  genuine  poverty.  But  with  a  healthy  man  of  genius, 
whose  genius  is  recognized,  things  have  a  tendency  to  right 
themselves.  Soon  enough  Rembrandt  is  paid  for  his  work 
again ;  his  etchings  too  are  sought  after  as  of  yore.  He 
takes  to  academical  subjects :  we  know  not  why,  unless  it 
be  that  M.  Blanc's  conjecture  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  the 
model  is  constantly  his  wife.  And  then  he  ceases  altogether 
to  etch  —  confines  himself  to  work  with  the  palette  and  the 
brush,  and  then  perhaps  illness  comes  upon  him,  for  work  of 
any  kind  is  rare,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  he  is  rich  and 
idle.  And  then  there  is  that  break  in  the  story  of  his  life 
which  has  enabled  some  to  say  that  he  went  to  England  for 
a  while :  some,  that  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and  died  there, 
miserably.  The  rest  is  mystery,  and  almost  silence. 
There  is  but  one  more  record,  and  it  is  of  recent  finding, 
and  it  attests  that  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1669,  in  the 
church  called  Westerkirk,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  there 
was  laid  down,  with  all  the  common  pomp  of  pall  and 
taper,  "  bell  and  burial,"  the  body  which  during  three-and- 
sixty  years  had  held  the  restless  soul  of  Rembrandt. 

*' The  restless  soull"  Is  that  word  the  key  to  all  his 
variety  of  aims  and  arts  ?  —  for  he  is  various,  not  alone  in 
subjects,  but  in  methods  of  expression.  Now  the  brush 
serves  him ;  now  the  tool  of  the  engraver ;  and  now  the 
needle  of  the  pure  etcher  is  the  instrument  with  which  he 
works.  With  one  or  with .  the  other,  he  essays  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  things  within  his  ken  :  his  own  face,  plain 
and  shrewd,  his  mother's  face,  his  wife's,  the  preacher's, 
burgomaster's,  print-seller's ;  then  the  gait  of  the  beggar  on 
the  door-step,  the  aspect  of  the  fields  and  dykes  beyond  the 


town.  And  then  he  takes  the  Bible  for  his  theme,  aod 
portrays  what  is  told  there,  from  Adam's  temptatioQ  to 
the  death  of  Christ  Perhaps  nowhere  else  have  yoa  neh 
a  range  of  effort :  I  do  not  say  such  exellcDce  of  achierd- 
ment. 

Tet  sometimes,  even  in  his  endeavors,  and  obvionslj  in 
his  achievements,  he  was  quickly  limited  by  the  conditions 
of  his  life  and  time.  Take,  for  an  instance,  his  treatment 
of  the  figure.  Perhaps  that  shows  better  than  anything 
else  how  very  far  he  was  removed  from  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Renaissance,  and  how  —  though  it  is  strangt 
to  say  it  —  he  had  some  fellowship  with  the  earlier  prac- 
titioners of  a  ruder  art.  An  Italian,  bred  to  work  at  as 
epoch  when  there  were  apparent  in  glowing  freshness,  not 
only  *'  the  materials  of  art,"  which  are  *'  at  Florence,"  but 
*'  the  results,"  which  are  **  at  Rome,"  devoted  himself  to 
perfection  of  line  and  modelling.  He  represented  the  body 
only  that  he  might  extol  it ;  and  while  Fra  Angelico'i 
labor  was  prayer  to  the  Spirit,  his  own  was  praise  to  the 
Flesh.  But  certain  plain  conditions  were  reqoired  to 
produce  this  result ;  and  these  conditions  were  wanting  to 
Rembrandt  and  his  period  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
revival  of  learning,  and  its  difiusion,  had  flooded  Italy  with 
the  waters  of  Greek  thought ;  had  stirred  in  men's  minds 
the  sleeping  worship  of  beauty ;  and  had  done  this  too  at  i 
moment  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  religion  was  wao- 
ing  and  the  world  seemed  ripe  for  a  change,  and  in  a  laod 
where  there  was  beauty  abundant,  to  feed  the  newer  faiti 
But  things  were  different  in  the  Netherlands.  How  coald 
physical  qualities  be  one's  ideal  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
the  best  that  were  to  show  were  those  that  Rembrandt  has 
drawn  in  '*  Diana  at  the  Bath,"  and  *<  Danae  and  Jupiter"? 
Clearly  the  worship  of  such  beauty  as  that  was  an  impos- 
sible thing. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  not  a  whit  less  strong.  In 
Holland,  Protestantism  had  been  a  safety-valve  of  faitL 
Men  had  saved  in  sound  health  the  half  of  their  creed  br 
resolutely  lopping  off  the  rest  of  it.  What  remained  to 
them  —  to  Dutchmen  of  the  time  of  Rembrandt  — wy 
strongly  alive  and  active ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  half-bid- 
eous  world,  that  creed  summoned  them  to  think  of  a  world 
that  was  better,  though  they  lacked  imagination  to  coa- 
ceive  what  the  better  might  be.  The  influence  of  common 
Protestantism  upon  beauty  in  art  —  that  may  have  bees 
wholly  bad ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of 
it.  The  influence  of  Protestantism  such  as  Rembrandt's, 
upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  art,  as  art  was 
practised  at  Amsterdam  —  that  was  probably  a  more  mixed 
thincr,  and  we  do  well  to  glance  at  it  ere  passing  on.^  The 
stunted  yet  sturdy,  realistic,  unpoetical  faith  of  the  Nether 
landers  induced  in  art  some  recognition  of  possible  dignitj 
in  present  poverty  and  suffering,  and  did,  though  verj 
roughly,  still  unmistakably  proclaim  that  mind  and  spirit 
were  masters,  and  flesh  but  the  servant  of  these.  This 
Christianity  did  not  recoil  from  what  was  physically  hideoas. 
Pity,  remonstrance :  these  were  hef  belongings  ;  and  they 
needed  but  too  often  to  be  used.  Patiently  one  must  ac- 
cept the  ugly  facts  of  life,  though  passionately  indeed  one 
may  sorrow  and  declaim,  if  passion  of  remonstrance  canrt- 
move  but  one  of  them.  And  thus  it  is  that  Rembrandt 
etches  seven-and-twentv  plates  representing  in  dircrse 
phases  and  stages  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  beggar  and 
hunchback  and  cripple  and  leper,  as  these  crouch  wretchedly 
in  the  corners  of  hovels,  or  uselessly  solicit  some  succor  froo 
the  rich,  or  hide  in  solitude  their  foulness  and  degradation. 
Is  it  not  an  unparalleled  thing  —  this  array  of  the  misera- 
ble ?  They  are  not  drawn,  like  the  beggars  of  Murillo,  that 
you  may  behold  the  picturesqueness  of  their  rags;  nor  like 
the  beggars  of  Callot,  that  you  may  laugh  at  them  and  no- 
tice well  the  adroitness  which  will  serve  their  ends.  There 
is  no  comedy  nor  farce  in  them,  nor  any  beauty  in  their 
garments'  shreds  and  patches.  They  are  a  serious  f^t  m 
life  :  theirs  is  a  common  condition  of  humanity.  So  Keioj 
brandtdrew  them,  like  a  philosopher  who  accepted  «ii 
things  ;  but  touched  in  this  case  by  that  pity  for  thetf 
Present,  that  hope  for  their  Future,  which  his  rehgion  Dao 
taught  him. 
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And  here  bis  religion  is  distinctly  a  spiritual  gain  to  his 
Art  Where  then,  and  whj,  is  it  a  loss?  It  is  a  loss  be- 
cause somehow  or  other,  with  all  this  useful  faith  in  a 
better  future  —  faith  which  the  true  Renaissance  held  bat 
slackly,  and  showed  bnt  little  in  its  Art — the  Art  of  Rem- 
brandt has  no  scope  for  wide  imagination  :  no  sweet  and 
secret  thing  is  revealed  through  it :  there  flows  through  it 
to  the  minds  of  men  no  such  divine  message  as  even  we  of 
these  latter  days  can  read  in  the  art  of  the  earlier  Floren- 
tines. True  and  real,  very  likely  —  it  is  rarely  high  and 
interoretative.  The  early  Art  of  Italy,  fed  on  a  fuller  faitb, 
could  do  more  with  infinitely  smaller  means.  Turn  from 
the  soberest  of  Rembrandt's  sacred  pictures —  the  picture 
most  filled  with  piteous  human  emotion  —  I  mean  the 
<<  Death  of  the  Virgin,''  which  is  real  as  the  death  of  his 
mother  —  turn  from  this  to  the  still  glowing  canvas  on 
which  Botticelli  has  imaged  his  conception  of  a  Paradise 
with  countless  companies  of  little  children,  children  only, 
round  the  throne  oi  God,  and  in  circles  ever  more  distant, 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  —  the  last,  who  were  Jirst  — 
and  you  feel  at  once,  more  strongly  than  can  be  told  by 
any  words,  what  Netherlands  Protestantism  has  cost  to 
Rembrandt ;  for,  instead  of  this  parable  and  this  revelation, 
he  can  give  you  but  a  human  sorrow. 

Look  at  him  for  a  moment,  such  as  he  is,  as  a  religious 
artist ;  and  considerable  as  are  the  merits  forced  upon  your 
view,  you  will  find  that  other  allowances  will  have  to  be 


Temptation 

and  note  the  absolute  vulgarity  in  the  conception  of  that 
scene.  What  is  our  first  father  in  this  print,  if  not  a  low- 
bred, low-minded,  but  still  prudent  bourgeois,  tempted,  as 
such  a  one  conceivably  might  be,  by  the  leers  of  this  squat 
woman  and  the  good  big  mouthful  of  rare  fruit  which  she 
holds  in  her  outstretched  hand  ?  No  doubt  a  part  of  the 
failure  of  this  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  heavy  north- 
ern ugliness  of  the  women  of  the  land  —  an  ugliness  which, 
shore  than  anything  else,  tells  against  Rembrandt  in  his 
treatment  of  the  nude  —  but  part  of  it  is  due  to  a  cause 
within  himself;  he  lacked  the  imagination  to  conceive 
poetically  :  there  is  nothing  of  seductiveness  in  his  work ; 
there  is  nothing  of  sweetness;  there  is  very  little  of 
pleasure. 

He  lacked,  I  say,  imagination  to  conceive  poetically;  but 
the  subject  once  well  found  (br  him,  he  could  contrive  em- 
bellishments which  were  effective  enough,  and  neither 
thought  nor  work  was  spared  to  give  it  these.  His  imaffi- 
nation  did  not  play  happily  about  the  spirit  and  idea  of  the 
scene :  it  plied  its  Usk  only  to  add  to  the  strangeness  or 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  settin«r.  And  ret  the  print 
which  all  the  worid  knows  as  the  "  Hundred  Guilder  Piece  " 
shows  that  in  exceptional  moods  Rembrandt  could  conceive 


been  profoundly  moved  —  else  how  portrav  that  piteous 
^e  and  that  gesture  of  sorrow  and  resignation  which  lift 
this  work  out  of  the  usual  level  of  his  sacred  Art  I  But 
commonly  his  pictures  from  the  Testaments  suffer  not  only 
under  the  necessary  conditions  of  Dutch  Protestant  creeds, 
but  from  the  absence  of  elevation  in  the  types  selected,  the 
absence  of  spiritual  imagination,  and  the  temptation  to 
which  the  artist  sometimes  yielded  to  forget  his  subject  and 
Its  meaning,  and  to  se^  in  the  Scriptural  groups  little  else 
than  a  happy  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  strong 
lights  and  stronger  shadows. 

Many,  then,  of  his  professedly  religious  pictures  had  no 
reason  to  exist  They  were  in  truth  less  religious  than  his 
troop  of  beggar-pictures  —  they  were  less  spontaneous  re- 
roltsjof  his  own  thought.  Raisan  d'Stre  is  still  more  lack- 
ing to  some  of  his  Academical  pieces,  unless  indeed  one  is 
content  to  allow  the  presence  of  these  without  the  justify- 
ing beauty.  Action,  they  have;  and  little  else.  Anatom- 
tcally,  the  drawing  is  not  bad,  for  Rembrandt  understood 
anatomy ;  but  the  figures  are  consUntly  ill- proportioned. 
Yet  certain  of  these  pieces,  if  at  the  same  time  leu,  are  also 


more  than  Academical.  Rembrandt  did  not  much  believe 
in  Diana,  and  troubled  himself  little  about  Antiope.  But 
present  facts  of  all  kinds  interested  him ;  and  having 
etched  ever}'thiD^  under  the  gray  Dutch  sky  but  the  bare 
bodies  of  men  and  women  in  Amsterdam,  he  set  himself,  in 
his  later  days,  to  etch  these.  These  baboon  or  gorilla-like 
g»unt  monsters  of  men  —  **  The  Bathers  " —  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  Rembrandt  admired  them,  as  he  drew.  There 
was  more  of  satire  than  admiration.  And  in  the  whole 
short  Academical  series,  what  strikes  you  most  is  the  cruel 
brutal  truthfulness.  There  is  no  glimpse  of  any  pne*s  ideal : 
not  even  the  poor  and  fleshy  ideal  of  Rubens  could  be  sat- 
isfied here.  These  round  and  palpitating  figures  —  they 
begin  well,  perhaps,  but  is  there  one  that  is  completely 
good  ?  We  single  out  the  **  Woman  with  the  Arrow  "  as 
an  exception  to  Die  common  rule  of  ugliness  —  though  even 
here  we  find  that  among  critics  there  is  no  general  consent 
of  praise  —  and  now  contentedly  pass  on  from  ground 
where  Rembrandt  seems  well-nigh  lowest  among  the  low, 
to  meet  him  again  where  among  the  great  he  u  almost  the 
greatest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rembrandt  painted  many  por- 
traits of  persons  who  were  never  near  to  fame.  You  meet 
with  some  in  public  exhibitions  and  in  private  houses. 
Yery  often,  like  the  etched  portrait  of  Uytenbosaert,  the 
**  gold-weigher,"  they  are  not  only  portraits,  but  elaborated 
compositions.  Of  these  an  example  called  '*The  Ship- 
builder "  —  seen  at  Burlington  House,  in  January,  1878  — 
will  occur  to  many  readers.  But  the  etched  portraits  were 
often  of  distinguished  men.  Failing  these  persons  of  dis- 
tinction —  as  when,  in  his  youth,  sitters  of  the  desired  rank 
were  unattainable  —  he  etched  the  faces  that  he  knew 
most  thoroughly  :  chiefly,  indeed,  his  mother's.  It  is  also 
to  his  delight  in  reproducing  that  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar  that  we  must  attribute  the  abundance  of  portraits 
of  himself:  now  leaning  at  his  ease  upon  the  window-sill; 
and  now  with  drawn  sabre;  and  now  with  hand  on  hilt  of 
sword  —  magnificent  in  meditation  —  and  now  with  plain- 
est raiment,  a  keen  plain  face  looks  up  at  you  from  the 
drawine-board.  But  the  etched  portraits,  as  I  have  said, 
when  they  were  not  of  himself,  nor  of  his  mother,  nor  of 
the  so-called  **  Jewish  Bride,"  whom  M.  Blanc  believes  to 
be  his  first  wife,  Saskia  Uylenburg,  were  generally  of  men 
of  thought  or  action :  of  men,  indeed,  whose  thought  or 
action  had  **  told  "  upon  the  life  of  Amstenlam.  **  The 
Burgomaster  Six "  is  a  city  magnate,  as  well  a  poet  and 
art  connoisseur.  ^'  John  Asselyn  "  is  a  painter  of  repute. 
**Ephraim  Bonus"  is  a  famous  physician.  And  Uyten- 
bogaert,  the  "gold-weigher,"  is  Receiver-General  to  the 
States  of  Holland. 

Among  a  thousand  excellences  in  these  portraits,  let  us 
note  a  few.  See  how  the  "  Uytenbogaert "  is  more  than 
a  portrait -<- for  it  is  a  composition  —  and  see  how  the 
keen  perception,  the  analytical  yet  synthetic  mind,  the 
assured  knowledge,  and  the  hand  that  moves  in  accurate 
obedience  to  the  will,  have  in  their  all  but  unparalleled 
combination  enabled  the  artist  to  say  clearly  a  dozen  things 
instead  of  one,  in  this  picture.  It  is  a  gold- weigher's  room : 
a  place  for  quiet  business  and  weighty  affairs.  There  are 
places  enough  for  laziness  and  laughter:  this  is  for  serious, 
anxious,  yet  methodical  and  ordered  toil.  See,  on  the  table, 
the  scales  and  the  ranged  money-bags :  on  the  floor  an  iron- 
bound  coffer  whose  strength,  quite  apart  from  size  and  pro- 
portion, the  etcher  has  shown  by  lines  of  indefinable  clever- 
ness. To  the  right,  the  trusty  servant  kneels  to  take  trom 
his  master  a  bag  of  coin,  which  instantly  he  will  pack  in 
this  cask  upon  the  floor ;  and  then  he  will  be  off  upon  his 
errand.  We  know  him,  thanks  to  Rembrandt's  never-tir- 
ins;  study  of  his  minor  characters,  even  the  Salanios  find 
Salarinos  of  the  drama  —  a  prompt  man,  he,  we  say,  and 
ever  at  his  master's  call.  And  Uytenbogaert  ?  What  is 
he,  if  these  be  his  surroundings  ?  There  is  a  double  ex- 
pression in  his  face  and  gestures,  conveyed  with  I  know 
not  what  subtlety  of  Art,  reached  sometimes  in  the  finest 
moments  of  a  great  player  —  one  has  seen  it  in  Fargueil 
and  Kate  Terry.  The  gesture  says  to  the  fervent  —  nay, 
says  to  all  of  us  —  how  infinitely  precious  is  that  gold- 
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weighted  bag;  how  great  must  be  the  care  of  itl  And 
the  face  says  this  too.  But  such  a  thought  is  only  moment- 
ary. The  mind,  reflected  in  the  face,  is  eeen  to  be  pre- 
occupied by  many  an  affair.  "  Here,  how  much  gold  re- 
maining to  be  dealt  with  1  What  accounts  to  finish  I  What 
business  to  discharge  1 " 

Now  place  by  the  side  of  Uytenbogaert  the  portrait  of 
Janus  Lutma.  The  two  have  the  same  dignity :  the  di 4. 
nity  of  labor.  It  is  the  Netherlands  spirit.  With  hir  back 
to  the  window,  from  which  a  placid  light  falls  on  his  age- 
whitened  head,  sits  Janus  Lutma,  goldsmith,  meditating  on 
his  work.  By  him  are  the  implements  of  his  art.  They 
were  used  a  little,  but  a  minute  ago,  and  soon  will  be  re- 
sumed. Meanwhile,  the  nervous,  active  hand  —  an  old 
hand,  but  subtle  still  —  is  relaxed,  and  there  is  no  anxiety, 
not  even  the  anxiety  of  a  pleasant  busy-ness,  in  the  gold- 
smith's face.  It  is  a  happy,  tranquil  face  :  still  keenly  ob- 
servant, yet  greatly  at  rest.  For  in  the  main  the  work  of  life 
is  done,  and  it  has  prospered ;  a  goodly  gift  has  been  well 
used.  There  is  rest  in  the  thought  of  past  achievements : 
a  kindly  smile  on  the  aged  mouth  —  mouth  happily  garru- 
lous of  far-away  workdays.  And  Lutma  sits  there,  wait- 
ing, only  less  plainly  and  immediately  than  the  tired  bell- 
ringer  of  Rethers  one  great  picture  —  waiting  for  Death, 
who  will  come  to  him  "  as  a  friend,"  and  find  him  smiling 
still,  but  with  a  finished  task  and  a  fulfilled  career. 

But  in  our  admiration  of  the  sentiment  and  character  of 
this  almost  unequalled  work,  let  us  not  forget  the  wholly 
marvellous  technical  skill  which  the  observer  may  easily 
find  in  it.^  The  play  of  sunshine,  bright  and  clear,  with- 
out intensity,  throughout  the  upper  half  of  the  picture;  the 
cold,  clear  stone  of  the  slanting  window-sill,  washed,  as  it 
were,  with  light ;  the  strain  of  the  leather  fabric,  stretched 
from^  post  to  post  of  the  chair,  on  either  side  of  the  old 
man's  head,  which  rests,  you  see,  against  it,  and  presses  it 
back ;  the  modelling  of  the  bushy  eyebrows  and  short  gray 
beard  —  these  are  but  some  points  out  of  many.  They 
may  serve  to  lead  us  to  the  rest. 

To  be  closely  imitative  is  not  the  especial  glory  of  etch- 
ing; and  Rembrandt  himself  is  fuller  of  suggestion  than  of 
imitation.  He  does  suggest  texture  very  marvellously: 
sometimes  in  the  accessories  of  his  portraits,  as  in  the  flow- 
tered  cloth  of  the  gold-weigher's  table ;  und  sometimes  in 
he  portraits  themselves,  as  in  the  long  hair  of  the  "  Jew- 
sh  Bride  ;  "  — 

"  Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss ; 
Freshness  and  fragrance ;  floods  of  it,  too ! " 

The  quality  of  this  woman's  hair  is  best  observed  in  the 
early  state  of  the  print.  There  too  the  light  is  natural, 
the  inspiration  direct.  Thus  far  the  thing  has  been  done 
at  a  sitting.  In  the  finished  picture  the  light  is  a  studio 
light,  and  the  work,  while  very  vigorous  and  scientific,  lacks 
the  particular  delightfulness  of  a  sudden  transcript  from  nat- 
ure and  the  life. 

«*  A  transcript  from  the  life  *'  — it  is  that,  more  than  any 
qualities  of  technique  and  elaboration,  that  gives  an  interest 
so  intense  to  Rembrandt's  portraits.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  of  him  that  his  labor  is  faithful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
speedy.  He  must  have  observed  with  the  utmost  keenness 
and  rapidity,  and  it  is  with  a  like  rapidity  that  he  must 
have  executed  all  that  is  intellectually  greatest  in  his  work. 
Absorbed  in  his  own  labors,  —  singularly  free,  we  may  be 
sure,  from  petty  personal  vanities,  and  the  desire  to  please 
unworthily  —  Rembrandt  has  given  to  his  sitters  the  same 
air  of  absorption.  They  are  not  occupied  at  all  with  the 
artist  who  is  drawing  them  :  no,  nor  with  those  who  will 
notice  his  work.  The  Burgomaster  Six,  leaning  against 
the  window-eill,  is  deep,  I  take  it,  in  his  owq  manuscript 
play.  Bonus,  the  physician,  halts  upon  the  stair,  not  quite 
resolved  whether  he  shall  turn  back  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion or  live  one  other  counsel.  Coppenol  is  absolutely  oc- 
cupied m  giving  the  boy  his  writing  lesson.  Rembrandt 
himself,  looking  up  from  the  drawing-board,  looks  up  only 
for  observation.  And  it  is  thanks  to  the  absence  of  de- 
tachment from  habitual  life  and  work  —  it  is  thanks  to  the 
every-day  reality  of  the  faces  and  their  surroundings  — 


that  these  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  when  considi'red  to^ 
gether,  give  us  the  means  of  transport  across  two  hundred 
years.  We  are  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  17th  century:  min- 
gling  with  the  city's  movement;  knowing  familiarly  iti> 
works  and  ways.  Absolute  individuality  of  charact4*r,— 
truth,  not  only  to  external  appearance,  but  to  the  ven 
mind  and  soul  of  the  men  who  are  portrayed  —  and  truth. 
be  it  noted,  arrived  at  very  swiftly,  and  expressed  with  an 
unfaltering  hand,  cramped  by  no  nervous  and  fidgetin? 
anxiety  —  this,  I  suppose,  the  world  may  recognize  in  the 
etched  portraits  of  Rembrandt. 

How  true  the  hands  are  to  the  faces  and  the  lives !  Cart 
and  not  overcare,  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Tberv 
is  in  every  hand  Rembrandt  has  drawn  prominently,  a 
master's  rapid  facility  and  a  master's  power.  Mark  the  tat 
hands  of  Renier  Ansloo,  —  that  stolid  Anabaptist  minister. 
—  and  the  fine,  discerning,  discriminating  hand  of  Clement 
de  Jonghe,  the  print-seller :  a  man  accustomed  to  the  def: 
fingering  of  delicate  papers.  Mark  too  the  nervous  hand 
of  that  brooding  student,  Haaring  the  younger,  whoai  one 
knows  to  have  been  something  finer  than  a  common  auc- 
tioneer. And  for  physical  feebleness,  seen  in  an  old  man's 
hand,  note  the  wavering  hand  of  Haaring  the  elder.  For 
physical  strength  in  an  old  man's  hand  —  a  tenacious  hand 
for  sure  yet  subtle  uses  —  see  the  sinewy  craftsman's  hand 
of  Lutma. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  admire,  indiscriminately. 
the  cbiar-oscuro  of  Rembrandt,  which  does  indee<l  very 
often  deserve  a  wholly  unlimited  admiration,  but  which  i» 
open  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  charge,  that  it  is  both 
forced  and  untrue.  What  people  perceive  the  soonest  and 
praise  the  most  are  the  more  '*  sensational "  of  his  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  Seeinv  these,  they  think  that  they  see  all. 
But  it  takes  long  to  understand  how  much  of  consummate 
art  there  is  in  that  real  power  of  Rembrandt's :  how  it  u 
something  much  more  than  the  mere  brutal  force  of  con- 
trast. The  violence  of  contrast  is  usually  presented  in  in- 
teriors,—  especially  in  fancy  subjects,  —  and  when  one 
passes  to  the  landscapes,  one  ceases  to  remark  it  frequently. 
The  disposition  of  light  and  shade  is  not  less  masterly  in 
these  —  but  sometimes  rather  more  —  but  its  effect  is  less 
immediate.  There  are  two  exceptions  :  for  we  get  the  old 
familiar  juxtaposition  of  strongest  light  and  deepest  dark 
in  the  "  Grotto  with  a  Brook"  — here  chiefly  in  the  first 
state  —  and  we  get  it  to  some  extent  in  the  **  Three  Trees," 
which,  though  &e  lines  of  the  sky  are  hard  and  wiry,  is 
yet  justly  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Rembrandt's  land- 
scapes, because  of  its  extraordinary  vigor  and  passion  of 
storm,  and  because  of  that  clear  sense  of  space  and  open 
country  which  you  have  as  you  look  at  it.  But  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  subtle  qualities  of  chiar-oscuro  in  Rem- 
brandt, one  must  go  back  for  an  instant  to  the  portraits 
and  look  at  the  picture  of  Abraham  Franz.  He  was  a  de- 
voted amateur  —  an  example  to  all  amateurs ;  for  he  de- 
nied himself  many  necessaries'  of  life,  so  that  he  might  pos- 
sess a  collection  of  great  prints.  Look  at  his  portrait,  in 
the  first  state  only.  He  sits  in  a  room  just  light  enough  for 
him  to  be  able  to  examine  his  print,  critically,  lovingly,  si 
his  chosen  station  in  the  window.  Behind  him  is  a  cur- 
tain, and  across  the  curtain  fall  certain  streaks  of  gentle 
sunlight,  which  are  among  the  really  greatest,  most  or- 
dered, most  restrained  achievements  ot  a  master's  art 

As  a  landscape-painter,  Rembrandt  was  in  advance  of 
his  age;  or  rather  he  had  the  courage  to  interpret  the 
spirit  of  his  own  time  and  country.  While  Poussin  still 
peopled  his  glades  with  gods  and  goddesses,  and  Claude  set 
the  shepherd  and  shepherdess  of  Arcadian  days  recliniog 
in  the  cool  shadows  of  his  meadows,  Rembrandt  drew  just 
such  things  as  were  before  him  whenever  he  went  forth 
from  Amstenlam  to  any  neighboring  village,  trudging 
slowly  alone  the  high  road,  edged  with  stunted  trees,  or 
wandering  by  the  side  of  the  weary  canal.  Thus  it  is  that 
at  one  point  at  least  he  touched  the  modems,  but  at  other 
points  ne  was  very  far  removed  from  them.  If  he  sketched 
the  woman  going  to  market  and  the  farmer  on  his  horse, 
he  did  so  because  these  objects  happened  to  be  before  him 
and  could  give  some  animation  to  his  landscapes.    But  he 
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did  not  seek  in  any  other  way  to  connect  the  scenery  with 
the  figures.  The  poetry  of  country  ]ife  and  country  pur^ 
suits  did  not  exist  for  him,  any  more  than  there  existed  for 
him  Turner's  sense,  now  of  the  terrible  accord,  but  oftener 
of  the  yet  more  more  terrible  discord,  between  the  face  of 
Nature  and  the  weary  work  and  wearier  life  of  Man.  To 
show  the  "pollard  laborers"  of  England  as  they  are — 
human  life  at  its  poorest,  and  the  country  at  its  dreariest 
—  the  immortal  artist  of  **  Liber  Stndiorum"  devotes  a 
plate  to  Hedging  and  Ditching.  He  means  you  to  see 
clearly  that  these  oattered  peasants  are  as  stunted  and  as 
withered  as  the  willow  trunk  they  hew.  To  show  the  un- 
dertone of  sympathy  between  the  fleeting  day  and  the  brief 
sweetness  of  human  joy,  the  great  Venetian  places  tbe 
music  party  in  the  garden,  by  the  fountain,  and  paints  the 
figures  when  the  viol  has  stopped :  — 

"  And  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing, 
Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure." 

But  the  one  thing  and  the  other  are  alike  far  from  Rem- 
brandt He  cannot  take  into  his  landscape  the  passion  of 
humanity. 

Sometimes  —  not  often  —  Rembrandt  etched  landscapes 
because  he  found  them  fascinating:  one  can  hardly  say, 
beautiful.  More  often  he  etched  them  because  they  were 
before  him ;  and  whatever  was  before  him  roused  nis  in- 
tellectual interest.  They  are  not  indeed  without  their  own 
peculiar  beauty,  nor  was  the  artift  quite  insensible  to  this. 
Sometimes  he  even  seeks  for  beauty  ;  not  at  all  in  individ- 
ual form,  but  in  the  combinations  of  a  composition,  in 
blendings  of  shadow  and  sunshine,  and  in  eflfects  of  storm 
and  space.  Once  —  it  is  in  the  view  of  Omval  —  the  fiz- 
ures  in  the  landscape  take  their  pleasure.  It  is  a  Dutch 
picnic,  for  Omval  is  the  Lido  or  tlie  Richmond  of  Amster- 
dam. There  is  quiet  water,  pleasant  air,  and  a  day's  lei- 
sure ;  and  it  gives  a  zest  to  joy  to  keep  in  view  tiie  city 
towers,  under  which  at  the  day's  end  we  shall  return. 

But  generally  it  is  the  common  facts  of  life  that  Rem- 
brandt chronicles  in  landscape.  Men  and  women,  when 
they  are  there  at  all,  pursue  their  common  tasks.  Thus, 
in  the  '<  Village  with  the  Canal"  tibere  is  a  woman  trudg- 
ing with  her  doz ;  there  is  a  distant  horseman  who  pres- 
ently will  cross  the  bridge ;  and  a  boat  with  set  sail  is  gliding 
down  the  stream.  In  a  *'  Large  Landscape,  with  Cottage 
and  Dutch  Barn,"  there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  beauty 
of  composition.  It  is  a  fine  picture  for  space,  for  sunni- 
ness,  for  peace,  and  is  a  master's  work  in  its  grouping  of 
rustic  foreground,  and  country  house  half  hidden  by  the 
trees,  and  tranquil  water,  and  distant  town.  In  the  "  Gold- 
weigher's  Field"  the  composition  is  less  admirable.  The 
picture  sprawls.  ^  There  is  too  much  subject  for  one  plate, 
or  too  little  subject  that  is  prominently  first,  or  too  much 
that  is  dangerously  near  to  tbe  first,  —  so  that  the  eye  is 
diverted,  and  at  the  same  time  fatigued.  Here  Rembrandt 
falls  info  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earlier  water-color  paint- 
ers. His  picture  is  a  map :  a  bird's-eye  view.  Accuracy 
is  sought  after  till  sentiment  is  lost :  details  are  insisted  on 
till  we  forget  the  ensemble.  Too  anxious  is  Rembrandt  to 
include  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  Uytenbogaert's  pos- 
sessions :  the  villa,  the  farm,  the  copse,  the  meadows  —  we 
must  know  the  capacities  of  the  estate.  But  commonly,  in- 
deed, this  is  not  the  fault.  Commonly  there  is  a  master's 
abstraction,  a  master's  eye  to  unity.  It  is  so  in  the  few 
lines,  of  which  each  one  is  a  guiding  line,  of  "  Six's 
Bridge  "  —  a  piece  which  shows  us  the  plain  wooden  foot- 
bridge placed  athwart  the  small  canal,  and  the  stunted 
trees  that  break,  however  so  little,  the  flatness  of  the  earth- 
line  and  the  weary  stretch  of  level  land,  under  an  unmoved 
gray  sheet  of  sky.  It  is  so,  still  more  notably,  in  the 
"  View  of  Amsterdam,"  where  miles  away,  behind  the 
meadows  of  the  foreground,  there  rise  above  the  long 
monotony  of  field  and  field-path,  slow  canal  and  dyke  and 
lock,  the  towers  of  the  busv  town. 

Great  in  composition,  abstraction,  unity,  Rembrandt  is 
also  great  in  verisimilitude.  What  restful  haunts  in 
shadow  under  the  meeting  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees  I  — 
how  good  is  the  thatch  that  covers  the  high  barns  and  the 


peaked  house-roofs  of  the  village  street !  And  a  Itfst  ex- 
cellence —  perfect  tonality  —  b  to  be  found  in  *<  Rem- 
brandt's Mill ; "  a  plate  upon  which  a  great  amount  of 
quite  unfounded  sentiment  has  been  expended,  since  it  is 
now  proved  that  this  mill  was  not  the  painter's  birthplace, 
nor  for  any  cause  cherished  bv  him  with  exceptional  affec- 
tion, —  a  plate,  which,  nevertheless,  has  to  be  singled  out 
as  perhaps  the  most  wholly  satisfactory  of  his  landscapes : 
certainly  for  tonality  and  unity  of  expression  it  is  the  most 
faultless.  Etching  has  never  done  more  than  it  has  done 
in  this  picture,  for  it  seems  painted  as  well  as  drawn,  — 
this  warm  gray  mill,  lifting  its  stone  and  wood  and  tile- 
work,  mellow  with  evening,  against  the  dim,  large  spaces  of 
the  quiet  sky. 

The  work  of  Claude  must  be  left  to  a  future  opportunity. 


DOGS  AND  THEIR  MADNESS. 

BY  AN   OLD   FKLLOW  OF  THB   ZOOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Thr  last  serious  outbreak  of  **  rabies,"  more  commonly 
known  as  hydrophobia,  in  England  was  in  1866.  In  that 
year  no  less  than  thirty-six  people  died  of  the  disease. 
Great  alarm  was  caused,  amounting  to  something  very  like 
a  panic.  Most  stringent  measures  were  taken,  a  large 
number  of  suspected  dogs  being  killed ;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  immediately  fell  to  ten  in  the  next  year,  and  to  seven 
in  1868. 

*  It  now  seems  as  if  we  were  threatened  with  a  return  of 
the  epidemic.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  northern 
counties  some  six  months  a^o ;  but  it  has  spread  with  terri- 
ble rapidity.  Mad  dogs  have  been  seen  and  killed  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  several  deaths  have 
been  reported. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  rabies  has  broken  out  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  danger  is  so  far  recognized  that  Colonel 
Henderson  has  ordered  the  police  to  destroy  all  stray  dogs. 

Now  hydrophobia  is  witnout  exception  one  of  the  most 
terrible  diseases  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  although  fort- 
unately it  is  comparatively  rare.  Its  terror  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  mortal,  and  that  the  death  of  the  suf- 
ferer is  peculiarly  agonizing.  It  is  consequently  to  be  re- 
gretted —  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
appearance  of  the  malady  has  caused  such  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  alarm  —  that  so  many  popular  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions should  exist  upon  the  subject  Some  of  these  I 
wish  to  clear  away. 

The  disease,  as  at  present  known,  is  alwavs  communi- 
cated by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  —  usually  a  dog,  but 
sometimes  a  cat,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  raccoon,  or  even  a  baidger, 
for  all  carnivorous  animals  are  liable  to  rabies,  and  it  is 
amongst  them  that  it  invariablv  originates.  But  to  com- 
municate the  disease,  the  animal  must  be  itself  rabid  when 
the  bite  is  inflicted.  The  old  superstition  that  if  a  man 
is  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  the  dog  afterwards  goes  mad,  the 
man  is  in  danger  of  hydrophobia,  is  altogether  absurd,  and 
gives  rise  to  much  groundless  alarm.  We  might  as  well 
suppose  that  if  our  friend  leaves  us  for  South  America,  and 
there  dies  of  the  yellow  fever,  we  are  ourselves  in  danger 
because  we  shook|)bandB  with  him  when  he  left  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  bite  of  a  dog  Is  always  a  nasty  thin^,  painful,  and 
apt  to  fester  and  heal  badly.  But  the  bite  of  a  dog  in 
health  cannot  possibly  give  hvdrophobia ;  the  animal  must 
itself  be  rabid  ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is 
no  ground  for  any  grave  apprehension  on  account  of  a 
bite,  no  matter  how  severe  it  may  be.  Even  those  who  are 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  will  do  well  not  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  In  the  first  place,  the  bite,  even  if  not  attended 
to,  does  not  by  any  means  always  result  in  the  diseaie. 
Statistics,  indeed,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  chances  of 
escape  are  almost  as  five  to  two,  only  forty  deaths  occurring 
out  of  a  hundred  persons  bitten.  But,  besides  this  original 
chance  of  immunity,  proper  precautions  go  far  to  decrease 
the  danger ;  and  if  tne  wound  is  attended  to  by  a  skilled 
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aurgeoDi  the  patient  may  make  bis  mind  comparatively 
easy. 

But  what  is  most  important,  especially  for  those  who 
keep  a  favorite  (log;,  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  premonitory  pymptoms  of  the  disease,  and  so  secure  the 
animal  before  it  can  do  mischief. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;  and  at  a  time  when 
hydrophobia  is  prevalent,  those  who  are  exposed  to  any 
risk  of  infection  cannot  be  forearmed  too  completely.  The 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are  very  characteristic,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  not  only  that  they  should  be  60  little  known, 
but  that  90  much  misapprehension  should  exist  at*  to  their 
nature.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  common  notion  that  a 
rabid  dog  is  a  furious  beast,  which  rushes  wildly  about, 
attacking  everything  that  comes  in  its  way.  This  is 
altogether  an  error.  Rabid  dogs  have  before  now  died 
quite  tranquilly  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  only  in  the  last  few 
hours  o\  the  disease  that  delirium  and  frenzy  set  in.  It  is 
also  a  very  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mad  dog 
dreads  water,  and  that  no  dog  is  rabid  which  can  drink. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarly  mischievous  delusion,  as  it 
leads  people  to  imagine  that  because  a  dog  will  drink,  he 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  the  dread 
of  water  (Jii/Urophobia),  which  is  so  characteristic  in  the 
human  patient,  is  often  entirely  absent  in  the  rabid  dog, 
and  a  mad  dog  will  drink  eagerly.  Mr.  Blaine  declares 
that,  after  twenty- five  years  of  large  experience  as  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  he  cannot  recollect  a  single  case  of  rabies 
in  the  dog  in  which  the  poor  creature  manifested  any 
marked  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  water. 

Rabies  in  the  dog  commences  with  the  ordinary  signs  of 
ill-health.  The  poor  creature  is  dull  and  unhappy,  its  eye 
is  dim,  its  nose  is  hot  and  hard,  and  its  manner  is  listless 
and  dejected.  Indeed,  a  sick  dog  is  in  many  ways  like  a 
sick  child.  It  betrays  symptoms  of  malaise,  is  downcast, 
and  anxious  to  be  caressed  and  comforted.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  danger ;  for  from 
the  moment  that  a  dog  begins  to  sicken  from  hydrophobia, 
its  saliva  is  infectious,  and  there  is  consequently  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  ever  to  allow  a  dog  to  U<:k  the  hands 
or  face.  The  deadly  virus  may  be  ab«)rbed  in  the  very 
sli.'htest  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

The  first  stage  is  soon  over,  and  to  it  succeeds  the  second, 
in  which  the  distinctive  symptoms  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. Rabies  in  the  dog,  as  in  man,  is  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  due  to  or  coupled  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  saliva  itself,  the  /auce^  or  throat, 
and  the  adjacent  parts.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  soon  as  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  general  sickness  and  discomfort 
are  over,  the  more  definite  characteristics  of  the  disease  it- 
self are  almost  unmistakable.  The  poor  animal  suflers 
from  an  irritation  of  the  gums  and  teeth  that  makes  him  — 
something  like  a  teething  child  —  bite  and  gnaw  at  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way.  He  will  gnaw  at  his  chain, 
and  at  the  wood  work  of  his  kennel,  or  at  the  mat  on  which 
he  lies.  He  will  take  up  in  his  mouth  and  champ  stones, 
straw,  and  pieces  of  dirt  or  filth.  His  teeth  apparently 
pain  him,  and  he  will  rub  and  scratch  at  them  with  his 
forepaws,  as  if  a  fish-bone  had  stuck  in  the  gum  and  he 
were  trying  to  get  it  out.  But  most  significant  of  all  is  the 
change  in  his  voice,  due  to  incipient  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  larynx.  The  bark  of  a  dog  in  health  is  clear 
and  sonorous;  the  animal  barks  with  ease  —  as  it  were, 
each  yelp  yieldini;  a  distinct  and  clear  note.  A  rabid  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  utters  a  bark  which,  once  heard,  can  never 
be  mistaken  —  a  sort  of  strangled,  stifled  howl,  lueubrlous 
in  its  tone,*  and  uttered  with  an  evident  eflbrt.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon 
can  detect  a  mad  dog  by  its  back  alone;  and  that  the 
moment  a  dog's  bark  is  altered  io  its  timbre,  the  animal 
should  be  carefully  watched  to  see  if  other  symptoms  are 
not  present. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Besides  the  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
there  is  also  the  cerebral  disturbance,  which  leads  to  a  set 
of  symptoms  of  its  own,  equally  important  and  significant. 
The  rabid  dog  is  uneasy  and  anxious.  He  roams  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.     He  starts 


up  suddenly  and  snaps  at  the  air,  as  if  he  were  vexed  h 
phantoms.  He  watches  intently  imaginary  objects,  follow- 
ing them  closely  with  his  eves,  as  if  meditating  a  sprio: 
Above  all,  he  conceives  a  violent  dislike  to  his  own  specifs 
and  the  mere  sight  of  another  dog  will  at  once  drive  him 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  passion.  Hitherto  be  will 
have  been  sulTiciently  docile  and  tractable,  obedient  to  his 
roaster's  voice,  anxious  for  the  customary  caress,  and,  if 
anything,  more  than  usually  demonstrative  of  his  affectioo. 
But  towards  the  end  his  restlessness  increases,  and  he 
seizes  the  first  chance  of  straying  away  from  home.  Wan- 
dering out  into  the  street,  he  runs  recklessly  and  listlesi^lT 
up  and  down,  his  tail  between  his  legs,  his  hair  foul  and 
bristling,  his  whole  look  haggard  and  woe-bo(;one.  The 
evil  fancies  which  haunt  him  grow  on  him.  Soon  he  be- 
comes furious,  attacking  other  dogs,  horsey  cattle,  men  — 
everything,  in  short,  that  comes  across  his  path.  Inthl^ 
the  last  stage,  the  disease  is  only  too  apparent ;  further 
doubt  as  to  its  nature  is  impossible.  As  a  rule  the  poor 
creature  is  killed,  although  often  not  before  he  has  spread 
the  disease  over  an  entire  county.  If  not  killed,  he  soon 
dies  in  the  natural  course.  His  rage  increases,  but  be  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker.  His  legs  fail  him,  paralysis 
sets  in,  and  he  expires  in  convulsions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  (!o<;.  With 
regard  to  it  we  ought  especially  to  notice  two  things :  (1.) 
That  dread  of  water  is  scarcely  if  ever  present  A  rabid 
dog  will,  on  the  contrary,  lap  water  eagerly.  It  relievef 
the  suffering  caused  by  his  swollen  throat.  (2.)  That 
until  the  very  last  stage  of  the  malady,  and  often  even 
in  that,  the  dog  retains  all  his  affection  for  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  master —  nay,  more,  seems  to  be  aware  of  hi« 
miserable  condition,  and  to  crave  for  help  and  sympathy. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect  a  sick  dog  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  strangely  like  a  sick  child. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  very  obvious.  The 
moment  a  dog  appears  at  all  ill  he  should  be  suspected. 
more  especially  if  he  should  have  been  bitten  by  a  strange 
doer,  or  have  the  scar  of  a  bite  upon  him.  It  is  as  easy  to 
telT  when  a  dog  is  ill  as  to  tell  when  a  child  is  ill.  A  dog  in 
health  is  brioht  and  animated,  runs  freely  about,  and 
carries  its  tail  erect ;  its  nose  is  moist,  its  tongue  clean,  iu 
coat  clear  and  "  satiny/*  and  ito  eye  full  of  light  and  life. 
A  dog  that  is  out  of  health  is  the  very  contrary  of  all  this : 
and  the  dog  that  is  out  of  health  when  bydrophobU  is 

Erevalent  should  be  at  once  secluded.  In  a  few  days  either 
e  will  be  well  again,  or  else  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
disease  will  have  shown  themselves,  and  further  doubt  will 
be  out  of  the  question. 

What  then  is  really  all-essential  is  that  those  who  keep 
a  dog  should  watch  him  most  carefully,  to  see  that  he  is 
bitten  by  no  other  dog.  But  they  should  also  watch  his 
health,  and  note  any  alteration  in  his  habits,  however 
slight. 

"  But  how  if  I  am  bitten,"  the  reader  will  naturally  ask. 
"  either  by  my  own  or  a  strange  dog  ?  "  The  answer  is  » 
very  easy  one.  If  you  have  the  least  reason  for  suspecting 
the  dog  to  be  rabid,  do  not  lose  a  moment  Go  at  once  to 
the  nearest  surgeon;  do  not  wait  to  send  for  him.  On 
your  way  keep  on  sucking  the  wound,  taking  care  to  spit 
out  all  that  comes  into  your  mouth.  If  the  place  is  where 
you  cannot  get  at  it  to  suck  it,  then  you  must  squeeze  it, 
or  sponge  it,  or  do  anything  else  to  incite  it  to  bleed  freely. 
If  it  is  on  a  limb,  put  on  what  is  called  a  tourniquet  with 
a  pocket-handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  walking- 
stick  or  a  bit  of  firewood ;  and  as  soon  as  you  are  in  the 
surgeon's  hands,  trust  to  him  implicitly,  and  remember  the 
good  old  lines  — 


**  Bettei|submit  to  a  little  ill, 
Than  run  the  risk  of  a  greater  still. 


»t 


If  a  surgeon  is  not  within  reach,  there  are  two  resources, 
and  two  only— the  knife  and  the  cautery.  Few  people 
probably  have  the  requisite  courage  to  cut  out  the  bitten 
part  for  themselves.  But  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  if  any 
one  who  had  ever  seen  a  hydrophobic  patient  die, as* 
have,  were  to  be  bitten  himself  by  a  mad  dog,  he  would 
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take  out  bis  pocket-knife  and,  if  possible,  cut  the  bitten 
part  away  without  a  moment's  hesitation.     The  pain  of  a 
cut  is  no  very  serious  matter  after  all.    We  all  know  what 
it  is ;  and  any  surgeon  will  tell  us  that  to  cut  out  a  dog's 
bite  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  painful  than  to  have  a  big 
double  tooth  pulled  ont.   We  may  take  it  for  granted,  how- 
ever, that  few  people  will  ever  do  this,  and  that  fewer  still 
will  follow  **  Shirley's  "  example,  and  burn  the  place  out 
with  a  hot  iron.     But  there  is  a  quick  method  of  cauteriz- 
ing, used  by  Americans  for  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and  which  I 
much  recommend.     If  a  Carolina  planter  is  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  snake,  he  pours  gunpowder  on  the  wound,  heaps 
it  into  a  little  pyramid,  and  tnen  flashes  it,  repeating  the 
operation  some  four  or  five  times.    The  process  almost 
always  secures  immunity;  and  the  poison  of  a  deadly 
snake  is  so  much  more  subtle  and  rapid  in  its  operation 
than  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog,  that  I  confess  I  cannot  but 
think  that  what  is  successful  in  the  one  case  would  prob- 
ably be  successful  in  the  other.    But  then,  gunpowder  is  not 
always  to  be  got,  and  we  consequently  have  to  fin<l  a 
ready  substitute  for  it.    The  best  of  these,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  solid  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver.     Chemists  sell 
now,  at  sixpence  each,  little  sticks  or  '*  points  "  of  lunar 
caustic  fitted  up  in  a  wooden  case,  not  unlike  a  patent 
pencil.     You  can  carry  one  of  these  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket ;  and,  if  you  are  bitfen,  you  have  only  to  pull  out 
your  *'  point "  and  at  once  apply  it  freely  to  the  bitten 
surface.     I  myself  have  kept  dogs  for  years,  and  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  '*  touch  "  with  lunar  caustic  every  bite  that  I  re- 
ceive.    It  is  so  infinitely  the  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning,  and  a  word  of 
comfort. 

The  word  of  warning  is  —  Trust  to  no  so-called  "cures" 
for  hydrophobia.  No  cure  is  known.  The  broad  facts  of 
the  case  are  simply  these.  Of  those  who  are  bitten  by 
mad  do^s,  comparatively  few  take  or  "  contract "  the  dir.- 
ease.  Of  those  who  are  bitten  and  escape,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  majority  have  treated  the  wound  vigorously, 

—  or,  as  doctors  sav,  **  heroically,"  —  cutting  it  out,  or 
cauterizing  it  severely.  But  of  those  who  contract  the 
disease,  all  die.  No  single  case  of  recovery  is  upon  record. 
r  do  not  like  to  use  hard  names,  but  I  know  what  I  think 
3f  those  who  pretend  to  have  a  specific  for  hydrophobia, 
and  who  are  willing  to  sell  it.  Trust  in  no  quack  remedy. 
The  danger  is  too  terrible  to  be  trifled  with.  Go  to  the 
mrgeon  at  once,  if  you  can.  If  a  surgeon  is  not  within 
mmediate  reach,  then  use  knife,  gunpowder,  lunar  caustic 

—  anything  that  will  burn  out  or  cut  out  the  wound,  and 
hat  you  have  the  courage  to  bear. 

The  word  of  <  onfort  is  —  Terrible  as  the  disease  is,  it  is 
ret,  fortunately  for  us,  very  rare.  For  the  last  fifteen 
'ears,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  hydrophobia  in  England 
laa  been  only  one  for  every  20,000,000  of  the  population. 
Che  risk  of  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  is  in  itself  small, 
!ven  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  disease  is 
nore  or  less  epidemic.  And  even  for  those  who  are  so 
tnfortunate  as  to  be  bitten,  the  risk  of  death,  serious  in 
tself,  is  vastly  diminished  if  bold  and  vigorous  precau- 
ions  are  at  once  adopted. 

Of  police  measures  intended  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  I 
lave  not  spoken.  I  have  rather  written  for  those  who 
3 ay  be,  reasonably  enough,  alarmed  at  the  recurrence  of 
bis  terrible  epidemic,  and  who  may  wish  to  know  how  to 
est  protect  themselves,  and  what  errors  to  avoid. 


CHINESE  SHOPS  AND   SHOP-SIGNS. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  as  far  as  external  appear- 
nces  go,  the  shops  in  the  busiest  streets  of  a  first-class 
ity  in  China  can  be  in  any  way  compared  to  those  even 
f  a  country  town  in  England,  for  mahogany  counters  and 
uge  mirrors  do  not  exist,  and  plate-glass  and  elaborate 
hop-fronts  are  unknown.  In  many  other  respects,  how- 
ver  Chinese  shops  and  various  matters  connected  with 
item  are  well  wcvthy  of  notice,  and  present  features  of 


considerable  interest,  to  some  of  which  we  propose  to  call 
the  reader's  attention. 

There  is  not  much  free  competition  in  China  as  regards 
the  price  of  goods,  for  those  who  manufacture  the  same 
cla^s  of  articles  frequently  combine  to  fix  the  wholesale 
price ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  amongst  the  retail  dealers. 
In  some  shops  price-lists  are  pasted  up,  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  at  raeetin<|[s  of  the  trade,  and  a  notice  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  a  prominent  position,  informing  the 
public  that  the  shop  belonorg  to  the  "  union." 

Purchases  can  generally  only  be  effected  in  Chinese 
shops  at  anything  like  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  by 
means  of  bargaining,  at  which  the  natives  are  great  adepts. 
As  a  hint,  doubtless,  to  hard  bargainers,  a  notice  will  often 
be  seen  posted  in  shops  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  will  be 
found  genuine  and  well  worth  the  price.  The  Chinese 
commonly  raise  a  tremendous  din  over  their  bargainings, 
voc^iferating  loudly,  and,  if  they  get  very  excited,  gesticu- 
lating too,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  sum  in  dispute  is  not  more 
than  a  halfpenny  or  two;  finally  the  shopkeeper  or  pedlar, 
as  the  case  may  be,  names  an  amount,  and  says,  with  a  de- 
termined air,  **  less  than  that  won't  buy  it."  Many  shop- 
keepers profess  to  sell  their  wares  at  the  proper  price, 
from  which  they  say  that  they  will  make  no  abatement; 
in  these  establishments  a  special  sign-board  is  conspicu- 
ously exhibited,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  large  characters 
'^chdn  pu  urh  chia,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
*'  prix  fixe."  At  one  time  these  shops  were  of  a  better 
class  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  generality,  but 
nowadays  we  fancy  that  the  notice  mentioned  is  rapidly 
getting  to  bo  a  mere  idle  profession  to  attract  and  delude 
customers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  Chinese  shops  generally, 
though  much  might  be  written  on  the  subject^  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  a  word  about  the  kite  shops  of 
Pekin  and  other  lai]ge  cities ;  for  we  fancy  that  no  other 
country  can  boast  of  shops  specially  devoted  to  the  manu> 
facture  and  sale  of  these  articles,  which,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  are  a  source  of  endless  amusement,  not  merely  to 
boys  of  all  ages,  but  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  mid- 
dle-aged and  gray-headed  old  men.  A  foreigner,  on  first 
entering  one  ot  these  establishments,  which  are  often  on  a 
large  scale,  must  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know  where  he  has 
got  to,  for  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  articles  of  almost  every  imaginable  shape  and 
size,  all  of  which  on  closer  investigation  he  will  find  to  be 
kites.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  serpentine  thape ;  while 
some  represent  huge  goggle-e}'ed  spectacles,  and  others 
various  kinds  of  fish,  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  animals  of 
all  sorts.  For  the  benefit  of  our  juvenile  readers,  we  may 
mention  that  Chinese  kites  never  have  tails  attached  to 
them.  Sir  John  Davis's  remarks  about  kites  will  be  read 
with  interest:  "In  kite-flying,"  he  says,  "the  Chinese 
certainly  excel  all  others,  both  in  the  various  construction 
of  their  kites,  and  the  heights  to  which  they  make  them 
They  have  a  very  thin,  as  well  as  tough,  sort  of  pa- 
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per,  made  of  refuse  silk,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
split  bamboo,  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
kites  are  made  to  assume  every  possible  shape ;  and  at 
some  distance  it  is  impossible  occasionally  to  distinguish 
them  from  real  birds.  By  means  of  round  holes,  supplied 
with  vibrating  cords,  or  other  substances,  they  contrive  to 
produce  a  loud  humming  noise,  something  like  that  of  a 
top,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  air  as  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  kite.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  not 
only  boys,  but  grown  men,  take  a  part  in  this  amusement, 
and  the  sport  sometimes  consists  in  trying  to  bring  each 
other's  kites  down  by  dividing  the  strings."  The  season 
here  referred  to  is  that  of  a  festival  which  occurs  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  Chinese  moon  (corresponding  with 
the  latter  part  of  October),  and  which  is  called  Chung 
yang  chieh  or  Tdng  kao  (literally  *'  Ascending  high  ").  On 
this  occasion,  another  writer  tells  us,  some  people  '*  make 
variegated  fancy  kites,  which,  after  amusing  themselves 
with  them,  thev  let  fly  wherever  the  wind  may  carrv  them, 
and  give  their  kites  and  cares  at  once  to  the  wind.': 
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The  sign-boards  (chao-pai)  of  the  shops  form  a  very 
pictttresque  feature  in  the  streets  of  a  Chinese  town ;  the 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  these  streets  are  very  narrow, 
being  only  a  few  feet  across.  These  signs,  as  well  as  no- 
tices of  the  wigres  sold,  are  inscribed  in  large  characters  on 
both  sides  of  handsomely  lacquered  perpendicular  bolurds, 
which  are  sometimes  fastened  up,  but  very  commonly  hung 
up  outside  the  shop-fronts,  so  as  to  catch  the  attention  of 

Eassers-by ;  with  this  view  long  strips  of  cloth  are  often 
ung  across  the  street,  on  which  the  names  and  designa- 
tions of  the  shops  are  stamped  or  painted.  Occasionally, 
but  we  think  this  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  we 
have  known  an  enterprising  opium  dealer  erect  a  flag-staff 
outside  his  place  of  business,  on  which  he  hoisted  a  trian- 
gular flag,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  style  and  business 
of  his  firm.  On  a  bright  day  a  busy  street  in  a  flourishing 
Chinese  town  presents  a  very  animated  and  striking  ap- 
pearance. Owing  to  its  narrowness,  locomotion  is  not  easy, 
and  the  street  is  always  full,  —  then  again  the  open  shop- 
fronts  on  each  side  are  brought  very  close  together,  and  all 
around  are  to  be  seen  the  richly  varnished  sign-boards 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  while  overhead  the  strips  of 
cloth  are  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

In  China,  shops,  warehouses,  banks,  etc.,  are  never 
known  by  the  family  names  of  the  individual  proprietors, 
but  are  distinguished  by  a  sign  (hao),  consisting  generally 
of  two  characters,  and  expressing  what  the  Chinese  con- 
sider some  felicitous  idea  (oAen  not  easy  to  translate  into 
English),  such  as  celestial  afliiuence,  overflowing  abundance, 
everlasting  prosperity,  great  peace,  perpetual  fountain,  etc. 
Two  favorite  characters  for  use  in  composing  the  styles  of 
firms  are  wan,  ten  thousand,  and  yung,  everlasting.  All 
documents  connected  with  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment are  invariably  made  out  with  this  ''style"  either 
written  or  stamped  on  them,  and  the  family  name  of  the 
owner  never  appears.^  When  a  shop  has  oeen  newly  es- 
tablished or  enlarged,  and  in  some  parts  at  New  Year  time 
too,  the  sign-boards  are  ornamented  with  scarlet  streamers; 
and  when  the  proprietors  are  in  mourning  for  some  rela- 
tive, white  or  ash-colored  streamers  are  fixed  up  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  emperor, 
the  sign-boards  of  all  shops,  banks,  etc.,  which  usually  ex- 
hibit the  designaUons  of  the  firms  in  red  or  gilt  characters 
on  a  black  ground,  are  put  into  mourning  in  conformity 
with  proclamations  issued  by  the  local  authorities.  This 
is  done  as  follows ;  the  sides  of  the  sign-bosurds  are  cov- 
ered over  with  green  paper,  on  which  the  **  style  "  of  the 
establishment  is  written  in  black  ink;  sometimes  two 
characters  are  written  on  one  or  more  pieces  of  paper  at- 
tached to  the  sign,  namely,  kuo  hsiao,  t.  e.,  the  Kingdom 
mourns.  Bed  paper  is  not  then  used,  for,  red  being  a  sym- 
bol of  joy,  that  color  is  never  seen  on  these  occasions. 

The  notices  on  the  boards  outside  Chinese  shops  gener- 
ally describe  very  fully  the  business  that  is  earned  on  in- 
side, and  some  sound  rather  oddly  to  a  foreigner  even  in 
this  advertising  age.  At  a  druggist's  may  be  seen,  *'  De- 
coctions accurately  prepared  from  the  most  fragrant  mate- 
rials," or,  ^  Boluses,  powders,  ointments,  and  pills  carefully 
mixed."  At  a  draper's,  **  Bobe  stuffs,  purple  and  white, 
of  double  length,  twilled  and  plain,  and  clotns  for  summer 
or  winter  wear."  The  silk-mercers  are  even  more  minute 
in  their  details:  ''We  have  our  own  agencies  in  the 
interior,  where  the  finest  silks  are  selected,  and,  spar^ 
ing  neiUier  pains  nor  labor,  we  manufacture  every  kina  of 
brisht,  beantifttl,  and  pure  silk  thread,  and  floss  silk  for 
embroidery,  bowstrings,  tassels  and  cords ;  we  make  it  our 
special  business  to  weave  and  plait  variegated  girdles,  and 
make  court-caps  of  the  latest  Pekin  fashions;  also  cap 
fringes,  pearly  and  stnught,  handkerchiefs,  damask  and 
crape,  head-bands,  gauze  and  satin  collars."  The  cook- 
shop  informs  the  public  that  there  "  Tartar  and  Chinese 
feasts  are  preparea; "  that  "  eatables  according  to  the  sea- 
son —  vermicelli,  smothered  with  sliced  meat,  ham,  and 
sea-slug ;  meat  puffs  of  boiled  floor  and  rice  meals,  plain 
'and  with  meats  are  always   ready."    The    tea-dealer's 


>  It  rnvf  1M  wall  to  •zplidn  that  th«  OUimm  do  not  attMh  tho 
porfMiiM  to  dfuitaiM  that  Sompcui  aatkini  do. 


notice  reads  strangely :  "  Sunglo  and  Bohea  teas ;  alio 
flag  and  lance,  sparrow's  tongue,  prince's  eyebrow,  old 
man's  eyebrow,  souchong,  silver  needle,  early  spring,  asd 
bitter  clove  teas  1 "  The  tobacconbts  are  slightly  grandil- 
oquent :  *'  We  deal  in  Hangchow  tobacco ;  its  reputatioc 
has  reached  Kachow  in  the  north,  and  its  odor  perrades 
Kiangnan  in  the  south.  Our  workmanship  is  of  the  betf. 
and  the  manipulation  excellent.  Famous  Shih-ma  to- 
bacco." The  candle  manufacturer  ventures  to  introdoct 
the  poetical  element  amongst  his  dips,  and  after  annouiK*- 
ing  that  he  has  in  stock  "  double-cased,  fine  wicked  dip 
candles,"  he  continues,  "  At  eventide  the  mandate  ciok 
from  courts  of  Han,  that  mighty  name;  they  hastened  to 
the  tower  white,  and  studied  there  by  midnight  li^hr 
The  dyers,  too,  are  not  backward  in  pufiing  themselres. 
they  say,  "  We  deal  in  kingfisher  and  dark  blues ;  also 
double  blacks :  we  rival  in  our  workmanship  celestial  1013- 
ufactores."  "  Persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage  are 
requested  to  notice  our  sign,  that  of  the  double-head«i 
phcenix  ^shuang  feng),  whicn  is  the  ri^ht  one." 

The  following  notices  need  no  special  comment:  *'We 
sell  black  coal  from  the  upper  rivers;"  "South,  Nonb* 
fruits,  tea  cakes,  spiced  and  plain ; "  "  Celestial  gems 
silver  gallery;"  "a  galloping  reputation  for  Hangcbot 
scissors;  "Tartar  and  Chinese  artificial  court  flowers, it 
rice-paper  or  velvet ; "  "  Crystal  spectacles  (literalij 
'  eyes ')  for  old  and  young  ; "  "  Mosquito  antidote  (lit- 
ally  '  tobacco '),  suited  to  £e  market,  specially  manufac- 
tured and  sold  to  our  customers." 

"  Drapers,. haberdashers,  etc.,  usually  have  the  desigoi- 
tion  (of  their  firms)  printed  upon  the  paper  in  which  cus- 
tomers' purchases  are  wrapped,  with  conditions  of  sale 
attached;  such  as  'Customs'  barrier  and  transit  duti« 
payable  by  purchaser ; '  '  No  goods  exchanged  or  received 
back  that  have  been  folded,  rumpled,  or  cut.' "  After  ac 
amusing  account  of  a  Chinese  doctor's  establishmeQ!. 
Consul  Medhurst,  in  the  little  work  from  which  we  ban 
just  quoted,^  tells  us  of  "  a  curious  custom  which  prevail} 
everywhere  in  China,  as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  Qiat& 
rials  of  which  a  prescription  is  composed,  after  haric^ 
been  made  use  of.  Infusions  and  decoctions  are  the  (sTo^ 
ite  remedies,  and  when  these  have  been  prepared,  tl» 
refuse  is  carefully  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  street  or 
highway,  a  superstitious  notion  beins  prevalent  that  if  tbe 
mess  is  snified  at  by  the  horse  on  wnich  the  spirit  of  the 
T'ien-i  star  rides,  the  result  will  be  certain  to  be  favorabb 
for  the  patient  The  T'ien-i  star,  or  'Celestial  cure/w 
supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  invalids,  asi 
the  spirit  which  inhabits  it  is  believed  to  patrol  the  street* 
nightly,  to  keep  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitant.' 

I^ative  newspapers  are  unknown  in  China,  so  a  pushing 
tradesman  has  not  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  adverti^ng 
his  wares  as  he  would  have  in  more  cirilised  countries, 
and  he  is  generally  obliged  to  concentrate  his  energies  os 
the  elaborate  sign-boar£  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
advertising,  and  an  observant  stranger,  in  walking  abonta 
town,  will  notice  that  available  spaces  on  blank  walls,  etc. 
are  often  covered  with  placards,  but  it  b  evidentlj  ^ 
considered  respectable  for  many  classes  of  tradesmen  » 
advertise  thus;  for  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  tk 
bills,  he  will  find  that  they  emanate  chiefly  from  the  estab- 
lishments of  druggists  and  quack-doctors,  from  restaurant 
lecturers,  etc.  "  An  exception  seems  to  be  made,"  saf) 
Mr.  Medhurst,  "  in  favor  of  jewellers,  silk  and  satm  n«^ 
cers,  dyers,  biscuit  bakers,  piece-goods  vendors,  and  oae 
or  two  others,  who  are  permitted  by  the  rules  of  conTea- 
tionality  to  advertise  their  establishmenU  upon  the  oco- 
sion  of  opening  shop  for  the  first  time,  or  after  enlsr^ 
ment  or  repau*."  These  placards  are  usually  printsd, 
though  sometimes  written,  on  sheets  of  red  or  white  paper. 
but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  bill-poster  will  not  bear  c^ 
parison  for  a  moment  with  those  of  his  more  adfano^ 
rival  in  this  country. 

*  Id  sptaklnff  of  Um  poinlt  of  fiho  eoopMi,  Om  OUbms  »7i  «^ 


wt*t,  north !  ^  ••  •» .    - ■  ■» 
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A  LETTER  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE. 

In  the  short  autobiography  which  Sterne  lefl  behind  him» 
he  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  his  uncle  Jaques 
and  himself  were  upon  very  good  terms,  "  for  he  soon  got 
me  the  prebendary  of  York,  but  he  quarrelled  with  me 
afterwards,  because  I  would  not  write  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers;  though  he  was  a  party  man,  I  was  not,  and 
detested  such  dirty ,work,  thinking  it  beneath  me.     From 
that  period  be  became  my  bitterest  enemy."    The  eventA 
of  Sterne's  life  previous  to  his  emerging  to  fame  in  1759 
with  his  first  two  volumes  of  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  are  little 
known,  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  for  the 
biography  of  Sterne  which  he  published  about  ten  years 
ago,  threw  but  little  light  upon  the  circumstances  which 
helped  to  form  the  character  of  such  an  eccentric  writer. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  record  that  among  the  auto- 
graph letters  recently  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  are  two,  written  by  Laurence  Sterne  and 
his  uncle  respectively  in  1750,  which  have  considerable 
literary  and   biographical  value.    We   believe  that  this 
letter  is  the  only  Sterne  autograph  in  the  possession  of  the 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  manuscript  of 
'*  The  Sentimental  Journey,"  and   it  lias  been  therefore 
most  appropriately  placed  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  for  in- 
spection.  Thanks  to  the  couriesy  of  the  keepers  of  the  MS. 
Department,  we  have  been  allowed  to  make  a  copiplete 
transcript  of  it,  which  we  print  here  at  length.     The  Rev. 
Francis  Blackburne,  to  whom  it  is  address^,  will  perhaps 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  '^  Confessional,"  which 
raised  a  considerable  ferment  in  its  day. 

"  Sutton  :  Nov,  3,  1750. 
*•  Dear  Sir,  — 

"  Bein<;  last  Thursday  at  York  to  preach  the  Dean's  turn, 
Hilyard  the  Bookseller  who  had  spoke  to  me  last  week  about 
preaching  yrs,  in  case  you  should  not  come  yrself  told  me.  He 
had  just  got  a  Letter  from  you  directing  bim  to  get  it  supplied 
—  But  with  an  intimation,  that  if  I  undertook  it,  that  it  might 
not  disoblige  your  Friend  the  Precentor.    If  my  Doing  it  for 
you  in  any  way  could  possibly  have  endangered  tnat,  my  Regard 
to  you  on  all  accounts  is  such,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it,  no 
consideration  whatever  would  have  made  me  offer  my  service, 
nor  would  I  upon  any  Invitation  have  accepted  it,  Uad  you  in- 
cautiously pressed  it  upon  me ;  And  therefore  that  my  under- 
taking it  at   all,  upon  Hilyards  telling  me  he  should  want  a 
Preacher,  was  from  a  knowledge,  that  as  it  could  not  in  Reason, 
80  it  would  not  in  Fact,  give  the  least  Handle  to  what  you  ap- 
prehended.    I  would  not  say  this  from  bare  conjecture,  but 
known  Instances,  having  preached  for  so  many  of  Dr.  Stcmes 
most  Intimate  Friends  since  our  Quarrel  without  their  feeling 
the  least  marks  or  most  Distant  Intimation,  that  he  took  it  un- 
kindly.    In  which  you  will  the  readier  believe  me,  from  the  fol- 
lowing convincing  rroof,  that  I  have  preached  the  29th  of  May, 
the  Precentor's  own  turn,  for  these  two  last  years  together  (not 
at  his  Kequest,  for  we  are  not  upon  such  terms)  But  at  the  Be- 
quest of  Mr.  Berdmore  whom  he  desired  to  get  them  taken  care 
of,  which  he  did.  By  applying  Directly  to  me  without  the  least 
Apprehension  or  scruple  —  And  If  my  preaching  it  the  first  year 
had  been  taken  amiss,  I  am  morally  certain  that  Mr.  Berdmore 
who  is  of  a  sen  tie  and  pacific  Temper  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  ask  d  me  to  preach  it  for  him  the  2d  time,  which  I  did 
without  any  Reserve  this  last  summer.    The  Contest  between 
us,  no  Donbty  has  been  sharp,  But  has  not  been  made  more  so, 
by  bringing  our  mutual  Friends  into  it,  who,  in  all  things,  (ex- 
cept Inviting  us  to  the  same  Dinner)  have  generally  bore  them- 
selves towards  us,  as  if  this  Misfortune  had  never  happened,  and 
this,  as  on  my  aide,  so  I  am  willing  to  suppose  on  his,  without 
any  alteration  of  our  opinions  of  them,  unless  to  their  Honor 
an^  Advantage.     I. thought  it  my  Duty  to  let  you  know.  How 
this  matter  stood,  to  free  you  of  any  unnecessary  Pain,  which 
my  preaching  for  you  might  occasion  upon  this  score,  since  upon 
all  others,  I  flatter  myself  yon  would  oe  pleased,  as  in  genl.  it 
is  not  only  more  for  the  credit  of  the  church,  But  of  the  Pre- 
bendy  bimseif  who  is  absent,  to  have  his  Place  supplied  by  a 
Preby   of  the   church  when  he  can  be  had,  rather  than  by 
Another,  tho*  of  equal  merit. 

"  I  told  you  abovci  that  I  had  had  a  conference  with  Hilyard 
upon  this  subject,  and  indeed  should  have  said  to  him,  most  of 
what  I  have  said  to  you.  But  that  the  Insuffbrableness  of  his 
Behavor  {tic)  put  it  out  of  my  Power.  The  Dialogue  between 
us  hftd  ■ometning  singular  in  it,  and  I  think  I  cannot  better 


make  you  amends  for  this  irksome  Letter,  than  by  giving  you  a 
pardcular  Acct  of  it  and  the  manner  I  found  my^df  obliged  to 
treat  him  whch  By  the  by,  I  should  have  done  with  still  more 
Roughness  But  th^t  he  sheltered  himself  under  the  character  of 
yr  Pienipo :  How  far  His  Excellency  exceeded  his  Instructions 
you  will  percieve  (sic)  I  know,  from  the  acct  I  have  given  of  the 
Hint  in  your  Letter,  wch  was  all  the  Foundation  for  what  passd. 
1  step'd  into  his  shop,  just  after  sermon  on  All  Saints,  when  with 
an  Air  of  much  Gravity  and  Importance,  he  beckond  me  to  fol- 
low him  into  an  inner  Room  ;  No  sooner  had  he  shut  the  Dore 
{sic)f  But  with  the  aweful  solemnity  of  a  Premier  who  held  a 
Letter  de  Chachdt  upon  whose  contents  my  Life  or  Liberty  de- 
pended —  after  a  minuits  Pause,  —  He  thus  opens  his  Commis- 
sion. Sir  —  My  Friend  the  A.  Deacon  of  Cleveland  not  caring 
to  preach  his  turn,  as  I  conjectured,  has  left  me  to  provide  a 
Preacher,  —  But  before  I  can  take  any  steps  in  it  with  Regard 
to  you  —  I  want  first  to  know.  Sir,  upon  what  Footing  you  and 
Dr.  Sterne  are? — U|)on  what  Footmg  I  —  Yes,  Sir,  how  your 
Quarrel  stands?  —  Whats  that  to  you?  —  How  our  Quarrel 
stands!  Whats  that  to  vou,  you  Puppy  ?  But,  Sir,  Mr.  Black- 
bum  would  know What's  that  to  him?  —  But,  Sir,  dont  be 

angry,  I  onlv  want  to  know  of  you,  whether  Dr.  Sterae  will  not 
be  displeased  in  case  you  should  preach  —  Go  look ;  I've  just 
now  been  preachin^r  and  you  could  not  have  titter  opportunity 
to  be  satisfyed.  —  I  hope,  Mr.  Sterne,  you  are  not  angry.  Yes, 
lam  ;  But  much  more  astonished  at  yoir  Impudence.  I  know 
not  whether  the  Chancellors  stepping  in  at  this  Instant  and 
flapping  to  the  Dore,  Did  not  save  his  tender  soul  the  Pain  of 
the  last  word ;  However  that  be,  he  retreats  upon  this  unex- 
pected Rebuff,  takes  the  Chancellr  aside,  asks  his  Advice,  comes 
back  submissive,  begs  Quarter,  tells  me  Dr.  Hcring  had  quite 
satisfyed  him  as  to  the  Grounds  of  his  scruple  (tho'  not  of  bis 
Folly)  and  therefore  beseeches  me  to  let  the  matter  pass,  and  to 
preach  the  turn.  When  I  —  as  Percy  complains  in  Harry 
ye  4  — 

.    .    .  All  smarting;  with  my  wounds 
To  be  thus  pesterd  by  a  Popinjay, 
Out  of  my  Grief  and  my  Impatience 
Answerd  neglcctingly,  t  know  not  what 

for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  bright  &  smell  so  sweet 
&  talk  so  like  a  waiting  Gentlewoman 

—  Bid  him  be  gone  &  seek  Another  fitter  for  his  turn.  But 
as  I  was  too  angry  to  have  the  Perfect  Faculty  of  recollecting 
Poetry,  however  pat  to  my  case,  so  I  was  forced  lo  tell  him  in 
plain  Prose  tho'  somewhat  elevated  —  That  I  would  not  preach, 
&  that  he  might  get  a  Parson  where  he  could  find  one. '  But 
upon  Reflection,  that  Don  John  had  certainly  exceeded  his  In- 
structions, and  finding  it  to  be  just  so,  as  I  suspected  —  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  yr  letter  but  a  cautious  hint  —  And  being  more- 
over satisfyed  in  my  mind,  from  this  and  twenty  other  Instances 
of  the  same  kind,  that  this  Impertinence  of  his  like  manv  others, 
had  issued  not  so  much  from  his  Heart,  as  from  his  Head,  the 
Defects  of  which  no  one  in  reason  is  accountable  for,  I  thought  I 
shd  wrontc  myself  to  remember  it,  and  therefore  I  parted  friends, 
and  told  him  I  would  take  care  of  the  turn,  whch  I  shall  do  with 
Pleasure. 

"  It  is  time  to  beg  pardon  of  you  for  troubling  you  with  so 
long  a  letter  upon  so  little  a  subject  —  which  as  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  motive  I  have  told  you,  of  ridding  you  of  uneasiness, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  Ambition  not  to  lose  either  the  Good 
Opinion,  or  the  outward  marks  of  it,  from  any  man  of  worth 
and  character,  till  I  have  done  something  to  forfeit  them,  I  know 
your  Jusdce  will  excuse. 

'  I  am,  Revd  Sir,  with  true  Esteem  and  Regard,  of  wch  I  beg 
I'l  consider  this  letter  as  a  Testimony, 

"  Yr  faithful  &  most  afite 
"  Humble  Servt 

"  Lau  :  Stbbhb. 
"  P.  S. 

**  Our  Dean  arrives  here  on  Saturday.  My  wife  sends  her 
Respts  to  you  &yr  Lady. 

*'  I  have  broke  open  mis  letter,  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  was  going 
with  it  to  the  Post,  I  encountered  Hilyard,  who  desired  me  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  not  to  let  this  affair  transpire  —  &  that 
you  (might  by  no  means  be  made  acquainted  with  it — I  there- 
fore beg,  you  will  never  let  him  feel  the  effects  of  it,  or  even  let 
him  know  ought  about  it  —  for  I  half  promised  him, —  tho'  as 
the  letter  was  wrote,  I  could  but  send  it  for  your  own  use  — so 
beg  it  may  not  hurt  him  by  any  ill  Impression,  as  he  has  con- 
vinced it  proceeded  only  from  lack  of  Judgmt 

"To 
"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Blackburn 
**  Arch-Deacon  of  Cleveland 
"at  Richmond." 


you' 
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EVBRY  BATURDAY. 


We  note  that  Hilyard  did  not  live  to  see  Sterne  achieve 
bis  great  Buccess,  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  '*  Tristram 
Shandy  "  were  **  Printed  for  and  sold  hy  John  Hinxham 
(saccessor  to  the  late  Mr.  Hilyard),  Bookseller  in  Stone- 
gate,"  York. 

The  other  letter  we  have  mentioned,  written  by  Dr. 
Jacques  Sterne,  begins  thus  :  — 

"Z)<cem.  6:1750. 

"  Good  Mr.  Archdeacon 

*'  I  wil  beg  leUve  to  relv  npon  yoar  Pardon  for  taking  the 
Liberty  I  do  with  yoa  in  relation  to  yoar  Tnms  of  preaching  in 
the  Minster.  What  occasions  it  is,  Mr.  Hildyard's  employing 
the  last  time  the  Only  person  unacceptable  to  me  in  the  whole 
Church,  an  ungrateful  &  unworthy  nephew  of  my  own,  the 
Vicar  of  Sutton  ;  and  I  should  be  mucn  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  please  either  to  appoint  any  person  yourself,  or  leave  it  to 
your  Roister  to  appoint  one  when  you  are  not  here.  If  any  of 
my  turns  would  suit  you  better  than  your  own,  I  would  change 
with  you."  .  .  . 

Endorsed  — 

"  Mr.  Jaques  Sterne  —  reprobation  of  his  nephew  Torick  —  & 
mention  of  the  Popish  nunnery  at  York." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thb  subject  of  the  prize  poem  of  the  French  Academy 
for  1875  is  **  Livingstone." 

The  copyright  of  Octave  Feuillet*s  famous  **  Sphinx  '*  has 
been  secured  by  the  Univers  lUustrty  and  will  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  that  journal. 

^  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  is  a  very  litinons 
voung  lady.  She  is  not  onl^r  in  Chancery  in  England, 
but  sne  is  now  causing  law  suits  and  proch,  to  two  theat- 
rical managers  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  John  Forster's  next  work  is  likely  to 
be  a  biography  of  Swift,  for  which  he  has  collected  a  val- 
uable mass  of  materials,  including  not  a  few  unpublished 
letters  of  the  famous  Dean. 

M.  Offenbach  cannot  complain  of  any  want  of  public 
appreciation  of  his  music.  The  first  hundred  nights  of  his 
new  version  of  <'  Orph^  '*  realized  811,874  francs,  a  niehtly 
average  of  more  than  Si 500.  On  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  **Orph^e  aux  Enfers,"  Offenbach  conducted  the 
orchestra  himself,  having  got  rid  of  the  gout  and  sent  it 
whither  Orpheus  was. 

A  SINGULAR  exhibition  is  to  be  given  in  the  Palais 
d'Industrie,  at  Paris,  from  September  15  to  October  11, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Soci^t^  Centrale  d' Agriculture 
and  d'Insectologie,  of  all  the  useful  insects  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  of  the  noxious  insects  and  the  depredations  they 
commit.  This  is  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  kind,  the 
last  having  been  held  in  1872  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

London  is  to  have  a  new  weekly  literary  journal 
entitled  The  World,  If  the  editor  is  the  writer  of  the 
prospectus  issued,  we  have  no  great  hopes  for  the  new  en- 
terprise. Tike  World,  says  the  prospectus,  '*  will  pub- 
lish entertaining  Fictions,  without  any  admixture  of  twad- 
dle, and  the  first  of  its  serial  titles  will  be  a  Novel  of  Soci- 
ety, by  a  New  Writer  bom  in  Orosvenor  Square  exprusly  to 
delight  Belgravia,** 

The  production  of  Signor  Verdi's  "  Manzoni,"  **  Messa 
da  Requiem,"*  at  the  San  Marco  Church,  on  the  2 2d  ult., 
and  the  subsequent  performances  at  the  Scala,  has  been  a 
great  event  in  Milan.  In  the  theatre  the  applause  was 
immense  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  were  several 
encores;  at  the  dose,  the  audience  rose  en  masse,  and 
shouted  <*yiva  Verdi"  for  several  minutes.  The  cliief 
sensation  was  the  **  Dies  Irse." 

Pope  Pius  IX.  is,  it  appears,  to  be  canonized,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  fully  deserves  the  honor  if  he  is 
rightly  credited  with  the  miracles  he  is  alleged  to  have 
performed.  At  an  Old  Catholic  meeting  lately  held  at 
Munich  it  was  stated  that  accounts  were  already  being 
given  at  Rome  of  miracles  performed  by  Pins  IX.    Among  I 
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these  it  was  in<«.iden tally  mentioned  that  he  had  raised  the 
Princess  Odescalchi  from  the  dead  by  his  mere  blessb?. 
and  Professor  Friedrich  added  that  preparations  had  si- 
read^  been  made  for  his  canonization.  The  professor,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  of  the  meeting  by  the  DeutKker 
Merkur,  dwelt  on  the  cost  of  a  canonization ;  but  it  U 
difficult  to  imagine  that  **  rigid  economy  "  would  be  allowed 
to  interfere  wiui  a  proceeding  of  this  nature.  A  man  who 
can  call  the  dead  to  life  deserves  to  be  encouraged  if  ht 
shows  a  tendency  to  use  his  power  discreetly. 

Thb  Paris  corps  of  firemen  has  taken  long  to  reach  iti 
present  perfection.  The  first  police  regulation  on  the  nb- 
]ect  dates,  according  to  the  Dehats,  from  1871 ;  it  required 
each  householder  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his  door 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  sous.  Another  ordinance  of  1524 
required  each  inhabitant  to  keep  watch  after  nine  o'clock 
at  nieht  in  certain  places  appointed,  to  put  a  lantern  widi 
a  lighted  candle  in  tbe  window,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  hoirever,  it  mt 
found  necessary,  at  the  fire  at  the  palace,  in  1618,  to  collect 
all  the  water  from  wells  and  the  Seine,  into  th^  middle  of 
the  city,  and  to  form  a  huge  lake  round  the  nre  by  dam- 
ming it  in  with  heaps  of  straw.  In  1670  an  ordinance  of 
M.  de  la  Reynie,  lieutenant  of  police,  required  all  master- 
masons,  carpenters,  and  tilers  of  the  capital  to  report  their 
place  of  abode  to  the  commissaries  of  police  of  tiieir  quar 
ters,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  300  livres  and  the  loss  of 
their  freedom.  All  buckets  and  other  vessels  for  eztis- 
guishing  fire  were  to  be  left  with  various  local  authorities. 
The  real  organization  of  the  fire  brigade  began  in  172^. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  presented  the  town  of  Paris  with 
thirty  pumps ;  a  corps  of  sixtv  men  was  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police.  In  1770  the  number  of  6re-  i 
men  was  increased  to  146,  and  in  1789  to  26S,  with  fiftr- 
six  pumps  and  forty-two  buckets :  the  men  were  stricUj 
forbidden  to  receive  any  gratuity.  The  National  Conveii' 
tion  established  the  corps  of  Sapeurs-pompiers,  leaving  it» 
however,  subject  to  the  municipality ;  and  in  1821  a  roya] 
ordinance  made  it  a  branch  of  the  army,  and  placed  it 
under  the  Ministry  for  War.  Lastly,  the  decree  of  im 
gave  it  its  present  organization.  Its  force  is  now  1498 
men,  costing  the  municipality  about  1,150,000  francs. 

Nothing,  says  the  Pall  Mall  GcueUe,  would  more  tend  to 
an  improvement  in  the  present  relations  between  "mi^ 
tress  and  maid"  than  tnat  the  former  should  learn  to 
**  know  her  place  "  better  thaa  at  present  With  a  viev 
to  instructing  her  in  this,  we  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing wholesome  rebuke  to  a  mistress  who  had  in  an  nn- 
Siarded  moment  suggested  to  a  newly-engaged  housemai<i 
at  the  railway  station  at  which  she  would  arrive  was 
**  only  a  short  walk  "  from  the  house,  and  that  a  **  donkej* 
cart  would  be  sent  for  her  luggage : "  — 

Madam,  —  I  received  yr  leuer  and  the  characters  quite 
safe,  but  when  i  come  to  read  at  the  end  of  your  sending 
a  donkey -cart  to  meet  me  i  feel  horror-striken ;  it  as  en- 
tirely set  me  against  Uie  place,  and  what  with  the  donkey- 
cart  and  the  restriction  on  Dress  i  fear  that  i  shall  never 
be  able  to  abide  to  yomr  rules,  for  i  have  never  sone  with- 
out rings  in  my  ears  since  i  was  4  year  old.  Difrcnt  other 
little  things  i  have  thought  it  over  seariously  since  i  sent 

yr  letter  away,  and  when  i  went  to  Lady s  to  liit 

the  coachman  and  groom  were  both  sent  to  meet  me  wiui 

a  splendid  spring  cart,  and  when  i  went  to  Mrs. •  to 

live  the  carriage  was  sent  to  the  sUtion  to  meet  me  and 
the  under-housemaid  and  a  cab  was  ordered  to  uke  our 
luggage,  i  never  heard  anything  so  poverty-striken  at 
sendins  a  donkey-cart,  i  am  quite  took  against  the  place, 
and  if  1  come  i  should  never  do  myself  any  good,  and  thea 

it  would  only  be  giving  Mrs s  a  bad  name  and  pnuiig 

you  to  a  great  expense  and  also  puting  you  out  of  the  war 
to  be  changing  again  so  soon,  altho  i  always  dress  vay 
neat  and  plain  but  at  the  same  time  i  do  not  like  to  ht 
under  restrictions  as  to  what  i  may  be  alowed  to  wear  and 
what  i  raav  not  and  i  think  it  moch  better  for  me  to  be  caa- 
did,  i  am  Madam  your  Humbly  senraBt  Mabt  Jahb 
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COLLEGE   HONORS  AND   HONOK 

The  examinations  and  tests  of  student  life  which  come 
to  an  end  at  Commencement  are  contrived  with  different 
degrees  of  ingenuity  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  student 
for  his  place  among  the  educated  ;  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  construe  them  as  he  pleases,  to  bring  forward  the  saving 
clauses  which  set  aside  an  unfavorable  verdict,  and  if  nec- 
essary to  condemn  the  whole  system  of  marks  and  d^rees 
as  arbitrary  and  inadequate.  The  failure  to  meet  the 
conventional  requirements  of  college  may  be  offset  iu  the 
student's  mind  by  success,  real  or  fancied,  in  any  one  of 
the  many  contingents  of  college  life.  One  may  fail  of  an 
honor,  but  find  a  solace  in  being  stroke  of  the  winning 
boat  in  the  college  regatta,  editor  of  his  college  paper,  a 
recognized  specialist  in  some  department  of  literature,  or 
otherwise  so  wear  some  honor  bestowed  by  bis  class,  as  to 
be  regardless  of  the  honor  which  the  faculty  did  not  be- 
stow. It  is  always  easy  for  one  to  find  such  refuges  for 
wounded  vanity  or  even  for  a  sensitive  conscience. 

But  looking  at  college  life  with  the  hope  of  taking  into 
view  not  only  the  named  and  catalogued  results,  but  the 
ideal  goods  that  gather  about  the  college,  the  intangible, 
impalpable,  but  not  indefinable  surroundings  of  a  lour  years' 
academic  course,  Qne  can  scarcely  avoid  imposing  tests, 
and  instituting  examinations,  which  have  no  formal  exist- 
ence, yet  are  none  the  less  real.  For  example,  how  easy 
it  is  to  ask  mentally  if,  the  honors  being  correctly  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  customary  test,  honor  itself  has 
become  a  possession  of  the  graduating  class.  How  far  has 
that  principle  of  honor,  which  is  the  salt  of  character, 
been  nourished  by  college  life  ?  or  has  the  principle  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  a  low  place  of  regard? 

The  answer  would  justify  or  .condemn  both  college  and 
student.  That  in  the  main  it  would  justify  is  our  confi- 
dent conviction.  The  very  establishment  of  the  college, 
the  support  of  it,  the  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  its 
faculty  almost  without  exception,  are  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  collie  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  selfish 
institution,  but  one  of  the  really  conservative  forces,  con- 
serving the  higher  aims  which  are  essentially  unselfish. 
It  demands  by  its  very  character  the  respect  of  those  who 
resort  to  it,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  to-day  any 
institution  in  the  country,  the  church  excepted,  which 
calls  out  such  quick  response  of  loyalty  and  awakens  such 
pure  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  other  institution  which 
appeals  so  forcibly  by  its  direct  traditions.  It  takes  a 
college  less  time  than  it  takes  other  institutions  to  attain 
antiquity,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  its  associa- 
tions constantly  brought  before  tibe  eye.  The  buildings, 
oftentimes  homely  enough,  always  seem  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  previous  occupants ;  the  graduates  who  return 
to  annaal  festivities  remind  the  younger  men  of  former 
things,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  personal  connection  with 
the  past ;  families  are  represented  by  successive  genera- 
tions,  and  in  some  colleges  there  are  names  scarcely  ever 
off  the  roll  of  under-graduates. 


All  this  appeals  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  young 
men ;  they  are  conscious  of  being  part  of  a  living  organ- 
ism, and  that  devoted  to  high  aims.  They  feel  keenly 
the  honor  of  the  college ;  if  it  suffers,  they  suffer  with  it. 
A  generous  gill  to  the  college,  announced  at  Commence- 
ment dinner,  will  be  applauded  furiously  by  the  youngest 
under-graduates,  and  no  news  about  the  college  while  they 
are  members  of  it,  but  they  discuss  with  eager  concern. 
It  is  true  that  this  ardor  cools  in  afVer  years,  but  only 
because  youth  itself  disappears. 

We  maintain  that  one  of  the  best  lessons  learned  at 
college  is  in  the  power  to  obey  the  impulses  started  by  the 
men  of  mind  and  character  who  are  officers  of  the  college. 
Even  inferior  men  have  been  raised  by  the  young  student 
into  an  exceptional  position.  The  college  behind  glorifies 
them  for  a  time.  Hence  ir.  is  that  the  strength  of  a  coU 
lege  lies  in  the  character  of  its  faculty.  If  to  this  can  be 
added  venerableness  of  college  asso>  iations,  then  is  there 
a  most  happy  result  For  the  young  to  learn  to  honor 
and  obey  is  the  most  priceless  gift  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  genius  of  college  life,  rightly 
guided,  sets  in  this  direction. 

NOTES. 

—  The  July  number  of  Hie  American  Law  Times  and 
Reports^  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ; 
The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  contains  the  new  Bank- 
rupt Act  in  full,  carefully  indexed.  Its  provisions  change 
the  original  law  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
whole  of  section  89,  touching  involuntary  proceedings,  is 
amended,  and  the  fifty  per  cent,  clause  chaD;red  so  as  to 
permit  a  discharge  where  the  estate  will  pay  thirty  per 
cent.  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  State  courts  under  certain 
conditions,  where  the  debt  is  le*8  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  proof  of  claims  may  be  taken  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic ;  composition  with  creditors  is  provided  for,  and  other 
additions  mad.e.  The  Act  is  quite  long,  and  appears  to 
meet  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  law  of  1867. 

—  The  Annual  Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary  has  been  printed.  It  is  less  detailed  than  the  Report 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boston  Public  Library,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  of  the  Astor  Library 
b  distinct  firom  that  of  the  Boston.  It  is  a  library  for 
reference,  and  as  such,  the  books  bought  for  it  are  largely 
books  of  instruction.  As  an  illustration  of  the  class  of 
readers  it  may  be  noted  that  there  were  5002  books  in 
Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  given  out  in  1878^ 
against  6224  books  under  the  general  head  of  British  Lit- 
erature. The  library  is  divided  into  two  halls,  devoted 
respectively  to  Science  and  Art,  History  and  Literature. 
In  the  former  there  were  58,939  books  given  out  to  1 7,562 
readers;  in  the  latter  57,755  books  to  18,894  readers,  a 
singular  balancing  when  one  considers  the  common  tast« 
in  reading.  Dr.  Cogswell,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
proposing  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  which  should  be  a  plea 
for  the  support  of  great  libraries  for  scholars,  which  he 
sometimes  feared  would  be  too  much  disregarded  in  the 
clamor  for  popular  public  libraries. 

-»  An  Ex-Surveyor  General  has  reviewed  ^  Major-6en- 
eral  Hazen  on  his  post  of  duty  in  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert" (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  New  York).  MajoivGreneral 
Hazen  had,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  spoken  very 
disparagingly  of  all  the  territory  running  from  the  merid- 
ian 100  W.  sixteen  hundred  miles  toward  the  Pacific,  and 
firom  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  British  Possessions,  asserting 
that  the  lands  in  this  vast  territory  would  not  sell  for  a 
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penny  an  acre,  except  through  the  fraud  of  the  seller  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser.  The  ex-snrveyor-general 
follows  the  major-general  with  a  Terj  sharp  pen  indeed, 
and  finally  lays  open  the  matter  as  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  He  declares  that 
the  best  opportunity  Hazen  enjoyed  of  learning  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  the  territories  of  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  are  not  worth  a  penny  an 
acre,  is  from  two  years'  uncomfortable  residence  at  Fort 
Buford,  while  he  claims  for  himself  a  knowledge  based  on 
practical  surveying  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  in 
question,  and  bis  statements  of  the  resources  of  the  district 
are  summed  up  in  the  words,  ^*  Lumber,  gold  and  silver, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wheat,  on  the  broadest  areas  and  in  inex- 
haustible quantities.*' 

—  We  are  certainly  making  amends  for  any  neglect  we 
may  have  shown  our  ancestors.  Monuments  seem  to  be 
springing  up  in  every  direction  to  take  the  place  of  the 
trees  cut  down.  If  no  portrait  or  likeness  of  any  kind 
exists  of  a  hero,  the  imagination  is  liberally  drawn  upon 
for  a  representative  face.  The  latest  monument  is  one  to 
Hannah  Duston.  Dust  on,  dust  ever  can  hardly  now  be 
said  to  that  excellent  woman,  for  she  has  been  erected 
into  a  statue  of  life  size,  representing  her  in  the  attitude 
of  holding  a  tomahawk  in  her  right  hand  and  a  bunch 
of  scalps  in  her  lefl.  Those  unfamiliar  with  her  story  need 
only  be  told  that  she  was  a  New  England  woman  who  on 
the  eve  of  April  1,  1697,  in  company  with  her  captive 

^  companions,  Mary  Neff,  her  child's  nurse,  and  Samuel 
Leonardson,  a  lad,  slew  their  Indian  captors  who  were 
taking  them  from  what  is  now  Ck)ncord,  N.  H.,  to  Canada, 
carried  off  their  scalps,  and  escaped  down  the  Merrimack. 
The  patriotic  little  girls  of  Concord  must  sigh  as  they  look 
at  the  statue  and  consider  into  what  effeminate  forms  they 
must  translate  the  heroism  they  have  inherited  from  IVfrs. 
Duston. 

—  Another  statue  has  been  made  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, the  first  chancellor  of  New  York,  by  the  sculptor 
£.  D.  Palmer.  It  is  to  stand  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, as  one  of  the  two  representative  statues  from  New 
York.  The  sculptor  was  fortunate  in  having  the  classic 
robes  of  the  chancellor's  office  wi>h  which  to  drape  his 
statue,  and  he  must  have  produced  a  very  effective  face, 
if  the  reporter  is  correct  who  says,  *'the  features  are 
Cesarean  in  strength,  Ciceronian  in  dignity,  and  Raphael- 
like in  sweetness." 

—  Some  one  has  been  contributing  to  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Palladium  a  series  of  reports  headed  "  Talks  on 
Art,"  being  extracts  from  the  instructions  of  Mr.  William 
M.  Hunt  to  his  pupils.  We  give  a  few  examples  from  the 
latest  report :  — 

Why  make  fifty  thousand  chances  at  that  figure  when 
you  can  do  it  all  in  one  ?  The  line  of  that  sofa  is  straight 
and  horizontal.  Take  the  trouble  to  hold  up  your  brush 
horizontally,  and  compare  it  with  the  lines  of  what  you 
waht  to  draw.  You  can't  make  me  believe  that  the  sofa 
has  been  wabbling  around  all  the  morning,  just  to  suit 
your  perspective  1 

Remember  that  you  are  not  painting  pictures !  You 
are  learning  to  paint. 

You  are  eternally  fussing  about  little  things.  Try,  for 
once,  not  to  be  afraid  of  plenty  of  color,  and  of  good 
large  brushes.  Go  and  buy  some  paints.  Get  some 
dark  and  some  light  paints.  Put  them  on  your  palette. 
Go  to  work  largely,  and  you  '11  paint  first-rate. 

You  ought  to  get  impressions  of  natui'e  whenever  yoa 


I  walk  or  drive.  Gret  half  a  dozen,  and  come  in  and  paict 
them,  all  in  one  day. 

I  believe  that  the  best  paintings  of  landscape  are  maie 
from  memory.  Of  course  you  must  study  nature  carefalJT 
for  certain  details,  but  for  the  picture,  paint  it  in-Uoon, 
from  memory.  I  never  saw  Millet  out  with  an  umbnlk 
When  before  nature  you  are  so  much  occupied  with  rep- 
resenting what  you  see,  that  you  can't  study  combinatioa 
and  composition.     You  can't  make  a  picture ! 

We  are  all  cursed  by  the  nonsense  of  our  early  teacben. 
I  took  lessons,  like  the  rest  of  you,  with  a  pointed  lud 
pencil  and  a  measure ;  and  to-day  I  could  draw  a  be&l 
better  with  that  than  with  anything  else  —  so  strong  3 
the  impression  made  by  early  lessons.  We  have  all  be«i 
taught  by  people  who  never  did  anything,  never  lorcd 
anything  in  the  way  of  art.  How  could  such  peojle 
teach? 

Do  fascinating  things  1  Not  smart  ones !  Nobodj 
ever  tucks  a  smart  sketch  under  his  arm  and  runs  hoict 
with  it.  Paint  your  own  impressions.  Tom  ami  Vi-n 
won't  like  the  result ;  but,  by  and  by,  along  comes  Hvtt. 
who  says,  ''  By  Jove  !  I've  seen  that  very  thing  in  nature !' 

—  A  reception  was  given  in  Boston,  lately,  to  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  four  yeai}' 
residence  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he  had  bee: 
engaged  in  establiuhing  an  observatory  and  setting  in 
order  a  series  of  important  observations.  He  gave  1 
straightforward  and  interesting  account  of  what  he  hd 
done,  and  his  mention  of  the  cooperation  of  other  Got- 
emments  and  Scientific  Societies  and  men,  is  an  a^inv- 
able  view  of  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  enterprise 
*' Aid  came  from  all  directions.  The  undertaking  rectn^: 
encouragement  on  all  sides.  The  Superintendent  of  tit 
Coast  Survey  hastened  to  offer  the  loan  of  such  porub!- 
instruments  as  might  be  serviceable  —  an  offer  which  wm 
accepted  as  freely  as  it  was  made.  The  Secretary  of  'it 
Smithsonian  Institute  did  the  same ;  and  both  these  iD«d- 
tutions,  as  well  as  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the  NautiA 
Almanac,  contributed  full  series  of  all  their  publicaliooi 
By  some  grievous  mischance  the  boxes  containing  the«  c- 
valuable  books  never  reached  their  destination,  but  the  ioif 
has  been  repaired  to  a  considerable  extent  by  new  ph 
The  American  Academy  of  Boston  lent  mouey  from  w 
Rumford  fund  to  purchase  apparatus  for  studying  the  I.:- 
of  all  stars.  It  gave  permission  to  return  either  the  is- 
struments  or  the  money,  and  at  the  most  convenient  tioe- 
Four  of  the  scientific  societies  of  England,  the  obsorTJw- 
ries  of  Greenwich,  Pulkowa  and  Leipzig,  and  astronomcfl 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  sent  ^oii 
generous  gifts  of  valuable  books,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  tlui 
the  faintest  heart  could  not  have  failed  to  gather  courage- 
Professors  Bruhns  and  Zollner  in  Leipzig  undertook  b 
superintend  the  construction  of  instruments  for  the  w 
institution  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  absen* 
the  former  has  attended  to  all  the  apparatus  and  bocl) 
which  he  desired  from  Germany.  So,  too,  Pi-ofessor  ^ 
wers  in  Berlin  took  charge  of  extensive  computations  whict 
he  needed  to  have  made  in  some  place  where  profeasioojl 
computers  could  be  found." 

—  Mrs.  Lucy  Audubon,  the  widow  of  John  Jame«  A»- 
dubon,  the  most  distinguished  of  American  omithologl<& 
died  of  old  age  —  eighty-eight  years— at  the  resideac* 
of  her  sister-in-law,  in  ShelbyviUe,  Ky.,  on  the  17th  i^ 
She  was  bom  in  England,  and  came  to  this  coontiy  vbtf 
a  small  girl  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  She  wio» 
a  life  of  her  husband,  with  whom  she  shared  the  singov 
contrasts  of  fame  and  poverty  that  are  so  well  known. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 
CHAFTRR  XII.  {conJdnued^ 

Rose  woke  up,  as  a  sick  man  wak«8 
&fter  a  narcotic,  feverisli  and  trem- 
bling. t*I  thought,"  she  said,  slowly, 
ber  heart  beginning  to  throb,  and  her 
bead  to  acne  in  a  moment  —  ''I 
thought  it  was  all  given  up." 

**  How  could  you  think  anything  so 
foolish  ?  What  symptom  can  you  see 
)f  its  having  been  ^ven  up  7  Has  he 
ceased  coming?  Has  he  ceased  try- 
ing to  please  you,  ungrateful  girl  that 
rou  are  ?  Indeed  you  go  too  far  for 
)rdinary  patience;  for  it  cannot  be 
(tupidity — you  are  not  stupid,"  said 
VIrs.  Damerel,  excitedly;  *'you  have 
lot  even  that  excuse." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  be  angry  I " 
laid  poor  Rose ;  **  I  thought  —  it 
leemed  so  natural  that,  as  he  saw 
nore  of  me,  he  would  give  it  up.  Why 
ihould  he  care  for  me  ?  I  am  not  like 
lim,  nor  fit  to  be  a  great  lady ;  he 
must  see  that." 

**This  is  false  humility,  and  it  is 
rery  ill  timed,"  said  Vm,  Damerel. 
'  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  seeing 
nore  of  you  does  not  make  him  give 
t  up ;  and  if  you  are  too  simple  or 
;oo  foolish  to  see  how  much  he  is  de- 
iroted  to  you,  no  one  else  is.  Mrs. 
iVodehouse  had  a  spiteful  meaning, 
3ut  she  is  not  the  first  who  has  spoken 
;o  me.  All  our  friends  on  the  Ureen 
relieve,  like  her,  that  eveirthing  is 
(ettled  between  you;  that  it  is  only 
lome  hesitation  about  —  about  our  re- 
cent sorrow  which  keeps  it  from  being 
mnounced." 

Rose  turned  upon  her  mother  for 
he  first  time  with  reproach  in  her 
iyes.  I*  You  should  have  told  me!  " 
ihe  sud,  with  momentary  passion; 
*you  ought  to  have  told  me, — for 
low  was  1  to  know  ?  " 

'*  Rose,  I  will  not  allow  such  aues- 
ions ;  you  are  not  a  fool  nor  a  cnild. 
Did  you  think  Mr.  Incledon  came  for 
ne?  or  Agatha,  perhaps?  He  told 
rou  he  would  not  give  yon  up.  You 
vere  warned  what  his  object  was  — 
nore  than  warned.  Was  I  to  defeat 
ny  own  wishes  by  keeping  you  con- 
itantlv  on  your  guard?  xou  knew 
nrhat  he  wanted,  and  you  have  encour- 
i^d  him  and  accepted  his  atten- 
aons." 

**  I  — encouraged  him  ?  " 

^  Whenever  a  girl  permits,  she  en* 


courages,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with 
oracular  solemnity.  ''In  matters  of 
this  kind.  Rose,  if  you  do  not  refuse  at 
once,  you  commit  yourself,  and  sooner 
or  later  yon  must  accept." 

"  You  never  told  me  so  before.  Oh, 
mammal  how  was  I  to  know?  you 
never  said  this  to  me  before." 

''  There  are  things  that  onjo  knows 
by  intuition,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel; 
"  and.  Rose,  von  know  what  mv  opinion 
has  been  all  along.  You  nave  no 
right  to  refuse.  On  the  one  side, 
there  is  everything  that  heart  can  de- 
sire ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  a  fool- 
ish, childish  disinclination.  I  don't 
know  if  it  goes  so  far  as  disinclination ; 
you  seem  now  to  like  him  well  enough." 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  difference  ?  " 
said  Rose,  tumine  wistful  eyes  upon 
her  mother.  "Oh,  mamma,  you  who 
ought  to  know  so  much  better  than  I 
do!  I  Wot  him  very  well  — what 
does  that  matter?  " 

''It  matters  everything;  likins  is 
the  first  step  to  love.  You  can  have 
no  reason,  absolutely  no  reason,  for 
refusing  him  if  you  like  him.  Rose, 
oh,  how  foolish  this  is,  and  what  a 
small,  what  a  very  small  place  there 
seems  to  be  in  your  mind  for  the 
thought  of  duty  I  You  tell  us  you  are 
ready  to  die  for  us  —  which  is  absurd 
—  and  yet  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  to  this  1  "  , 

"It  is  different,"  said  Rose;  "ho, 
it  is  different  1  Mamma,  listen  a  mo- 
ment; you  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  am;  you  love  us  better  than  we  love 
each  other;  you  are  never  tired  of  do- 
ins  things  ror  us;  whether  you  are 
well  or  whether  you  are  ill  it  does  not 
matter;  yon  are  always  ready  when 
the  children  want  you.  I  am  not 
blind,"  said  the  girl,  with  tears.  "  I 
know  all  you  do  and  all  you  put  up 
with ;  but,  mamma,  you  who  are  gooa, 
you  who  know  how  to  deny  yourself, 
would  you  do  this  ?  " 

"Rosel" 

'*  Would  you  do  it?"  cried  Rose, 
excited  and  breathless,  pursuing  her 
advantage. 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  not  old,  nor  was 
life  quenched  in  her  either  by  her 
years  or  her  sorrows.  Her  face 
flushed,  under  her  heavy  widow's  veil, 
all  over,  with  a  violent  overwhelming 
blush  like  a  girl's. 

"Rose,"  uie  said,  passionately, 
"  how  dare  you  —  how  dare  vou  put 
such  a  question  to  your  mother?  I 
do  itt — either  you  are  heartless  al« 


together,  or  you  are  mad,  and  don't 
know  what  you  say." 

"Forsive,  me  mamma;  but,  oh,  let 
me  speak  1  There  is  nothing  else  so 
hard,  nothinz  so  disagreeable,  but  you 
would  do  it  fi>r  us ;  but  you  would  not 
do  this.  There  is  a  difference,  then  ? 
you  do  not  deny  it  now  ?  " 

"  You  use  a  cruel  argument,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  the  blush  still  warm 
upon  her  matron  cheek,  "  and  it  is  not 
a  true  one.  I  am  your  father's  wife. 
I  am  your  mother  and  Bertie's,  who 
are  almost  man  and  woman.  All  my 
life  would  be  reversed,  all  my  relations 
confused,  if  I  were  to  make  such  a  sac- 
rifice; besides,  it  is  impossible,"  she 
said,  suddenly ;  "  I  did  not  think  that 
a  child  of  mine  would  ever  have  so  in- 
sulted me." 

"  I  do  not  mean  it  for  insult,  mamma. 
Oh,  forgive  me  1  I  want  you  only  to 
see  the  difference.  It  is  not  like  any- 
thing else.  You  would  do  anything 
else,  and  so  would  I ;  but,  oh,  not  this ! 
You  see  it  yourself  —  not  this,  mam- 
ma." 

"It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  argue 
with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  and 
she  hurried  in,  and  up-stairs  to  her 
room,  leaving  Rose,  not  less  excited, 
to  follow.  Rose  had  scarcely  calcu- 
lated upon  the  prodigious  force  of  her 
own  argument.  She  was  half  fright- 
ened by  it,  and  half  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing used  it,  yet  to  some  extent  tri- 
umphant in  her  success.  There  was 
quite  a  bank  of  flowers  in  the  hall  as 
sne  passed  through  —  flowers  which 
she  stopped  to  look  at  and  caress,  with 
little  touches  of  fondness  as  flower- 
lovers  use,  before  she  recollected  that 
they  were  Mr.  Iftcledon's  flowers. 
She  took  up  a  book  which  was  on  the 
hall  table,  and  hurried  on  to  avoid 
that  contemplation,  and  then  she  re- 
membered that  it  was  Mr.  Incledon's 
book.  She  was  just  entering  the 
drawing-room  as  she  did  so,  and  threw 
it  down  pettishlv  on  a  chair  by  the 
door;  and,  lot  Mr.  Incledon  himself 
rose,  a  tall  shadow  against  the  win- 
dow, where  he  had  been  waiting  for 
the  ladies'  return. 

"Mamma  has  gone  up-stairs;  I  will 
call  her,"  said  £>se,  with  confusion, 
turning  away. 

"Nay,  never  mind;  it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  Mrs.  Damerel,  and  it  is  long, 
very  long,  since  you  have  allowed  me 
a  chance  of  talking  to  you." 

"Indeed,  we  see  each  other  very 
often,"  said  Rose,  ialteringly. 
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'<  Yes,  I  see  yon  in  a  crowd,  pro- 
tected by  the  children,  or  with  yonr 
mother,  who  is  my  iHend,  but  who 
cannot  help  me  —  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  book  you  threw  down  so  im- 
patiently as  YOU  came  in.  Don't  you 
like  it?"  said  Mr.  Incledon,  witn  a 
smile. 

Wbat  a  relief  it  was !  She  was  so 
grateful  to  him  for  not  making  love 
to  her,  that  I  almost  think  she  would 
have  consented  to  marry  him,  had  he 
asked  her,  before  he  left  that  evening. 
But  he  was  very  cautious  and  very 
wise,  and,  though  he  had  come  witn 
no  other  intention,  he  was  warned 
by  the  excitement  in  her  looks,  and 
stopped  the  very  words  on  her  lips, 
for  which  Rose,  short-sighted,  like  all 
mortals,  was  very  thankful  to  him, 
noc  knowinff  how  much  the  distinct 
refusal,  which  it  was  in  her  heart  to 
give,  would  have  simplified  all  their 
aSairs. 

This,  however,  was  at  once  the  first 
and  the  last  of  Rose's  successes. 
When  she  saw  traces  of  tears  about 
her  mother's  eyes,  and  how  pale  she 
wap,  her  heart  smote  her,  and  she 
made  abject  submission  of  herself,  and 
poured  out  her  very  soul  in  excuses, 
so  that  Mrs.  Damerel,  though  van- 
quished for  the  moment,  took  higher 
ground  after  it.  The  mother,  indeed, 
WAP  so  much  shaken  by  the  practical 
application  of  her  doctrines,  that  she 
felt  there  was  no  longer  time  for  the 

gadual  undermining  which  was  Mr. 
cledon's  policy.  Mrs.  Damerel  did 
not  know  what  reply  she  could  make 
if  Rose  repeated  her  novel  and  stren- 
uous argument,  and  felt  that  now 
safety  lay  in  as  rapid  a  conclusion  of 
the  matter  as  possible;  so  that  from 
this  moment  every  day  saw  the  closing 
of  the  net  over  poor  Rose.  The  lover 
became  more  close  in  his  attendance, 
the  mother  more  urgent  in  her  ap- 
peals; but  so  cleverly  did  he  manage 
the  matter  that  his  society  was  always 
a  relief  to  the  girl  when  hard  driven, 
and  she  gradually  eot  to  feel  herself 
safer  with  him,  whicn  was  a  great  deal 
in  his  favor.  Everything,  however, 
went  against  Rose.  Fhe  ladies  on  the 
Green  made  eentle  criticisms  upon 
her,  and  called  her  a  sly  little  puss. 
Some  hoped  she  would  not  forget  her 
humble  mends  when  she  came  into 
her  kingdom;  some  asked  her  what 
she  meant  by  dragging  her  captive  so 
long  at  her  chariot  wheels;  and  the 
captive  himself,  though  a  miracle  of 

goodness,  would  cast  pathetic  looks  at 
er,  and  make  little  speeches  full  of 
meaning.  Rose  began  to  feel  herself 
like  a  creature  at  bay;  wherever  she 
turned  she  could  see  no  way  of  escape; 
even  sharp-eyed  Agatha,  m  the  wis- 
dom of  fifteen,  turned  against  her. 

•*  "Why  don't  you  marry  Mr.  Incle- 
don, and  have  done  with  it?"  said 
A&ratha.  "1  would,  if  I  were  you. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for 
you  !  and  i  suppose  he  would  be  kind 
to  the  rest  of  us,  too.  Why,  you 
would   have  your  carriage  —  two  or 


three  carriages,  and  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  you  might  go  abroad  if  you  liked, 
or  do  anyming  you  liked.  How  I 
should  like  to  luive  quantities  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  beautiful  house,  and  every- 
thing in  the  world  I  wanted  1  I  should 
not  shilly-shally  like  you." 

''No  one  has  everything  in  the 
world  they  want,"  said  Rose,  solemn- 
ly, thinking  also,  if  Mr.  Incledon  had 
been  **  some  one  else "  how  much 
easier  her  decision  would  have  been. 

^  You  seem  to  think  they  do,"  said 
Agatha,  "  or  you  wotild  not  make  such 
a  fuss  about  Mr.  Incledon.  Why, 
what  do  you  object  to?  I  suppose 
it 's  because  he  is  not  young  enough. 
I  think  he  is  a  very  nice  man,  and 
very  good-looking.  I  only  wish  he 
had  asked  me." 

"  Agatha,  you  are  too  young  to  talk 
of  sudi  things,"  said  Rose,  with  the 
dignitv  of  her  seniority. 

"  Inen  I  wish  my  eldest  sister  was 
too  young  to  put  them  into  my  head," 
said  Agatha. 

This  conversation  drove  Rose  from 
her  last  place  of  safety,  the  school- 
room, where  hitherto  she  had  been 
left  in  quiet.  A  kind  of  despair  seized 
her.  She  dared  not  encounter  her 
mother  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
probably  Mr.  Incledon  also  would 
appear  towards  the  twilight.  She  put 
on  her  hat  and  wandered  out,  ner 
heart  full  of  a  subdued  anguish,  poig- 
nant yet  not  unsweet,  for  Uie  sense  of 
intense  suffering  is  in  its  way  a  kind 
of  excitement  and  painful  enjoyment 
to  the  very  young.  It  was  a  spring 
afternoon,  sou  and  sweet,  full  of  prom- 
ise of  the  summer,  and  Rose,  quite 
unused  to  walking  or  indeed  doing 
anything  else  alone,  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  loneliness  and  silence. 
How  tranquillizing  it  was  to  be  alone; 
to  have  no  one  near  who  would  say 
anything  to  disturb  her ;  nobody  with 
reproachful  eyes;  nothing  around  or 
about  but  the  soft  sky,  the  trees  grow- 
ing green,  the  grass  which  waved  its 
thin  blades  in  the  soft  air  I  It  seemed 
to  Rose  that  she  was  out  for  a  lone 
time,  and  that  the  silence  refi«shea 
her,  and  made  her  strong  for  her  fate 
whatever  it  misht  be.  Before  she 
returned  home  she  went  in  at  the  old 
familiar  gate  of  the  rectory,  and 
skirted  the  lawn  by  a  by-path  she 
knew  well,  and  stole  down  the  slope 
to  the  little  platform  under  the  old 
May-tree.  By  this  time  it  had  begun 
to  get  dark ;  and  as  Rose  looked  across 
the  soft  undulations  of  the  hidf  visible 
country,  every  line  of  which  waa  dear 
and  well  known  to  her,  her  eyes  fell 
suddenly  upon  a  gleam  of  light  from 
among  the  trees.  What  friendly 
sprite  had  lighted  the  lights  so  early 
in  the  parlor  of  the  cotti^;e  at  Anker- 
mead,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  glim- 
mered out  from  the  brown  clump  of 
trees  and  took  Rose  so  by  surprise 
that  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  moist- 
ure, and  her  heart  beat  with  a  muffled 
throbbing  in  her  ears.  So  well  she 
recollected  the  warm  summer  evening 


long  ago  (and  yet  it  was  not  a  year 
affo),  and  every  word  that  was  said. 
''Imagination  will  play  me  many  a 
prank  before  I  forget  this  night!'* 
Did  he  mean  that  ?  had  he  f  orgott«o 
it  ?  or  was  he  perhaps  leaning  over 
the  ship's  side  somewhere  while  the 
big  vessel  rustled  through  the  soft 
broad  sea,  thinking  of  home,  as  he 
had  said,  seeing  the  lishts  upon  the 
coast,  and  dreaming  of  his  mother's 
lighted  windows,  and  of  that  dim, 
dreamy,  hazy  landscape,  so  soft  and 
far  inland,  with  the  cottage  lamp  shill- 
ing out  fix>m  that  brown  clump  of 
trees?  The  tears  fell  softly  from 
Rose's  eves  through  the  evening  dim- 
ness which  hid  them  almost  from  her- 
self;  she  was  very  sad,  heart-broken 
—  and  yet  not  so  miserable  as  d» 
thought.  She  did  not  know  how  long 
she  sat  there,  looking  at  the  cottage 
lights  through  her  tears.  The  new 
rector  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  din- 
ner all  unaware  of  the  forlorn  young 
visitor  who  had  stolen  into  the  do- 
main which  was  now  theirs,  and  Rose's 
mother  began  to  get  sadlv  uneasj 
about  her  absence,  with  a  chill  dread 
lest  she  should  have  pressed  her  too 
far  and  driven  her  to  some  scheme  of 
desperation.  Mr.  Incledon  came  out 
to  look  for  her,  and  met  her  just  oat- 
side  the  rectory  gate,  and  was  Terr 
kind  to  her,  making  her  take  his  arm 
and  leading  her  gently  home  without 
asking  a  question. 

<*  l&e  has  been  calling  at  the  rec- 
tory, and  I  fear  it  was  too  much  for 
her,"  he  said;  an  explanation  which 
made  the  quick  tears  start  to  Mrs. 
Damerel's  own  eyes,  who  kissed  her 
daughter  and  sent  her  up  stairs  with- 
out further  question.  I  aknost  think 
Mr.  Incledon  was  clever  enough  to 
guess  the  true  state  of  affairs;  bathe 
told  this  fib  with  an  admirable  air  of 
believing  it,  and  made  Rose  gratefol 
to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart 

Gratitude  is  a  fine  sentiment  to  col- 
tivate  in  such  circumstances.  It  i» 
a  better  and  safer  beginning  than  thai 
pity  which  is  said  to  be  akin  to  love. 
Rose  struggled  no  more  after  this. 
She  surrendered  quietly,  made  no  fiff- 
ther  resistance,  and  finally yieldcda 
submissive  assent  to  what  was  asked 
of  her.  She  became  "  engaged "  to 
Mr.  Incledon,  and  the  engagement 
was  formally  announced,  and  all  the 
Green  joined  in  with  congratulatioDS, 
except,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who 
called  in  a  marked  manner  just  after 
the  ladies  had  been  seen  to  go  out. 
and  left  a  huge  card,  which  was  ail 
her  contribution  to  the  felicitations  of 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  scarcely 
a  lady  in  the  parish  except  this  one 
who  md  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk 
or  drive  to  the  White  House  and  kis 
Rose  and  congratulate  her  mother. 
"  Such  a  very  excellent  match — cvcry^ 
thing  that  a  mother  could  de&re! 
they  said.  "  But  you  must  get  a  HtUe 
more  color  in  your  cheeks,  my  dear, 
said  old  Lady  DenviL  «  This  is  not 
like  the  dear  rector's  Rose  in  June- 
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It  is  more  like  a  pale  China  rose  in  November."  What 
could  Bose  do  but  cry  at  this  allusion  ?  It  was  kind  of  the 
old  lady  (who  was  always  kind),  to  give  her  this  excellent 
reason  and  excuse  for  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  then  there  came,  with  a  stranee,  hollow,  far-off 
sound,  proposals  of  dates  and  days  to  be  fixed,  and  tiClk 
about  the  weddine  dresses  and  the  wedding  tour.     She  lis- 
tened to  it  all  wiSi  an  inward  shiver ;  but,  fortunately  for 
Hose,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  hear  of  no  wedding  until  after 
the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death,  which  had  taken 
place  in  July.     The  Green  discussed  the  subject  largely, 
and  most  people  blamed  her  for  standing  on  this  punctilio; 
for  society  in  general,  with  a  wise  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  affairs,  has  a  prejudice  against  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriages  which  it  never  believes  in  thoroughly 
till  they  have  taken  place.     They  thought  it  ridiculous  in 
a  woman  of  Mrs.  Damerel's  sense,  and  one,  too,  who  ought 
to  know  how  many  slips  there  are  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip ;  but  Mr.  Incledon  did  not  seem  to  object,  and,  of 
course,  every  bod  v  said  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  interfere. 
All  this  took  place  in  April,  when  the  Damerels  had  been 
but  three  montns  in  their  new  house.    Even  that  little  time 
had  proved  bitterlpr  to  them  many  of  the  evils  of  their  im- 
poverished condition,  for  already  Mr.  Hunsdon  had  begun 
to  write  of  the  long  time  Bertie  had  been  at  school,  and 
the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  exert  himself ;  and 
even  Beginiud's  godfather,  who  had  always  been  so  good, 
showed  signs  of  a  disposition  to  launch  his  charge,  too,  on 
the  world,  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  might  be  better,  as  he 
had  now  no  prospect  of  anything  but  working  for  himself, 
that  he  should  leave  Eton.    Mrs.  Damerel  kept  these  hu- 
miliations to  herself,  but  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
give  fire  to  her  words  in  her  arguments  with  Rose ;  and  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  nunily  had  spent  more  than 
their  income  permitted  in  the  first  three  months.     There 
had  been  the  mourning,  and  the  removal,  and  so  many 
other  expenses,  to  begin  with.    It  is  hard  enough  to  strug- 
gle with  bills  as  Mrs.  Damerel  had  done  in  her  husbancTs 
Ufetime,  when  by  means  of  the  wisest  art  and  never-failing 
attention  it  was  always  possible  to  pay  them  as  they  be- 
came urgent;  but  when  there  is  no  money  at  all,  either 
present  or  in  prospect,  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do? 
They  made  her  sick  many  a  time  when  she  opened  the 
drawer  in  her  desk  and  looked  at  them.    Even  with  all 
she  could  accept  from  Mr.  Incledon  (and  that  was  limited 
by  pride  and  delicacy  in  many  ways),  and  with  one  less  to 
provide  for,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  still  have  care  sufficient 
to  make  her  cup  run  over.    Rose's  good  fortune  did  not 
take  her  burden  away. 

Thus  things  went  on  through  the  earlv  summer.    The 
thought  of  Rose's  trousseau  nearly  broke  her  mother's 
heart.     It  must  be  to  some  degree  in  consonance  "with  her 
future  position,  and  it  must  not  come  from  Mr.  Incledon ; 
and  where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  had  begun 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  appealing,  which  it  was  a 
bitter  thing  to  do,  for  his  help,  one  evenme  earlv  in  May. 
She  had  written  after  all  her  children  had  left  ner,  when 
she  was  alone  in  the  old-fashioned  house,  where  all  the 
old  walls  and  the  old  stairs  uttered  strange  creaks  and  jars 
in  the  midnight  stillness,  and  the  branches  of  the  creepers 
tapped  ehostly  taps  against  the  window.     Her  nerves  were 
6verstrained,  and  her  heart  was  sore,  notwithstanding  her 
success  in  the  one  matter  which  she  had  strugelc^  for 
so  earnestly ;  and  after  writing  half  her  letter  Mrs.  Damerel 
had  civen  it  up,  with  a  stranee  feeling  that  something  op- 
posed the  writing  of  it,  some  influence  which  she  could  not 
define,  which  seemed  to  stop  her  words,  and  made  her  inca- 
pable of  framing  a  sentence.    She  gave  it  up  with  almost 
a  superstitious  thrill  of  feeling,  and  a  nervous  tremor  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  master;  and,  leaving  it  half  written  in 
her  blotting-book,  stole  up-stairs  to  bed  in  the  silence,  as  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  echoing,  creaking  room  as  if  it  had  l^en 
haunted.    Rose  heard  her  come  up-stairs,  and  thought  with 
a  little  bitterness  as  she  lay  awake,  her  pillow  wet  with 
the  tears  which  she  never  shed  in  the  daylight,  of  her 
mother's  triumph  over  her,  and  how  all  this  revolution  was 
her  work.    She  heard  something  like  a  sigh  as  her  mother 


passed  her  door,  and  wondered  almost  contemptuously 
what  she  could  have  to  sigh  about,  for  Bose  felt  all  the 
other  burdens  in  the  world  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  her  burden ;  as,  indeed  we  all  do. 

Next  morning,  however,  before  Rose  was  awake,  Mrs. 
Damerel  came  into  her  room  in  her  dressing-gown,  with 
her  hair,  which  was  still  so  pretty,  curling  about  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  lit  up  with  a  wonderful  pale  illu- 
mination like  a  northern  sky. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Rose,  springing  up  from  her  bed. 

'*  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  gasping  for  breath,  '<  we  are 
rich  asain  1  No  !  it  is  impossible  —  but  it  is  true ;  here  it 
is  in  Uiis  letter  —  my  uncle  Ernest  is  dead,  and  he  has 
left  us  all  his  money.  We  are  richer  than  ever  I  was 
in  all  my  life." 

Rose  got  up,  and  ran  and  kissed  her  mother,  and  cried, 
with  a  great  crv  that  rang  all  over  the  house,  ''  Then  I  am 
free!" 
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CHAPTER  XVI.      AGNES   AT    THE   CAPITAL:   THE   NEW 

MEMBER. 

In  those  days  the  capital  of  the  UDited  States  was  at 
ooce  both  a  quaint  and  a  crude  city.  Its  old  houses 
suggested  a  past  more  ancieDt  than  themselves ;  for  not 
only  were  the  bricks  from  which  many  of  them  were 
builded  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  but  without  and 
within  they  repeated  the  architecture  of  old  England's 
homes.  Nevertheless  the  new  government  buildings, 
looming  up  in  many  directions,  while  their  staring  out- 
lines pointed  to  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  source  of  their 
origin,  seemed  also  to  supplicate  that  remote  future 
which  alone  could  crown  them  with  completeness  and 
touch  their  stark  splendors  with  the  mellowness  of  time. 
It  was  a  weariness  to  look  upon  them  now.  Their 
white  marble  gleaming  through  miles  of  scaffbldiog, 
their  domes  and  capitals  wound  in  ropes  like  innumer- 
able spider-webs,  they  oppressed  you  at  once  with  a 
sense  of  vastness  and  of  hopeless  incompleteness.  But 
the  capital  of  her  country  gave  hn  more  to  Agnes  than 
the  traditions  or  prophecies  of  its  buildiogs,  either  old 
or  new.  It  gave  perpetually  new  revelations  to  her 
observant  and  reverent  eyes.  Till  she  reached  its  lat- 
itude she  had  never  seen  such  sun-risings  and  sun-set- 
tings :  such  cloud  scenery,  such  prismatic  refractions  of 
polarized  light,  such  a  depth  of  purple  distance  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  io  ooe  palpitating  and  luminous  sea 
floated  over  the  emerald  city  and  touched  with  suffusing 
gold  the  far  Maryland  and  Virginia  hills.  She  had  ' 
never  dreamed  of  a  city  with  such  vistas ;  of  such 
broad  streets  with  wide,  ever  open  gates  in  the  distance, 
opening  on  the  great  river  with  its  passing  sails,  upon 
glimpses  of  meadows  and  peaceful  £EU*ms,  upon  the 
flush  and  frontage  of  the  encircling  hills.  She  had 
never  dreamed  that  a  metropolis  could  lead  to  such  an 
inviolable  sanctuary  of  nature  as  the  Rock  Creek  road. 
Here  the  starry  anemone,  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  flower 
innocent  the  tri-colored  violet,  came  earliest ;  here  the 
wild  honeysuckle  and  laurel  covered  the  rocks  with 
bloom  and  iragrance ;  here  the  choristers  of  nature  sang 
their  Te  Deums  undisturbed.  The  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  the  fringing  willow  here  bent  low  above  the 

^  Battrtd  Moonllof  to  Aefe  of  GoofioM,  In  tho  yov  1874,  by  H.  0.  Hovoh- 
lOH  Si  Ga,  In  Um  Ofllet  of  Um  libniiMi  of  OongroM,  at  WMhiagton. 
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creek,  and  there  arose  in  lofty  walls  of  verdure  high 
above  it.  On  its  uplands  wilted  sweet  the  grass  of  the 
early  mowing,  and  at  rare  intervals  a  primitive  house 
lifted  its  lowly  whitewashed  walls  amid  blooming  or- 
chards and  fields  of  delicious  clover.  Far  below,  mile 
after  mile  wound  the  creek  beloved  of  nature  and  of 
all  nature-loving  souls.  Dear  Bock  Creek !  The  little 
child  loves  the  laughter  of  thy  rippling  waters ;  the 
weary  statesman  leaves  behind  him  the  din  of  the  capi- 
tal to  find  rest  in  the  peaceful  murmur  of  thy  primeval 
stream ;  and  the  woman  with  whom  human  life  has 
broken  faith,  within  sound  of  thy  voice  draws  nearer  to 
nature's  heart,  till  she  feels  on  the  part  of  her  own  the 
saving  touch  of  the  mighty  mother  I  So  much,  and 
more,  nature  at  the  capital  gave  Agnes ;  not  at  once, 
but  before  she  left'  it.  It  was  well  Uiat  even  here  she 
did  not  go  astray  from  her  lifelong  comforter,  for  the 
human  life  that  confronted  her  startled,  confused,  and  at 
last  aroused  her.  It  was  a  type  of  human  life  of  which 
previously  she  had  had  no  comprehension.  She  did 
not  comprehend  it  now.  A  daughter  of  the  republic, 
she  had  grown  up  to  believe  herself  favored  of  God 
because  of  that  daughterhood.  No  country  could  be  so 
free,  so  enlightened,  so  great,  as  this  land  of  her  birth. 
What  meant  this  slave  on  the  street  —  what  these 
gangs  of  slaves  chained  together  on  their  way  to  the 
human  market  ?  What  meant  the  slave  pen  in  Alex- 
andria, into  which  she  was  shown  one  day  ?  What 
meant  these  men,  armed  and  defiant,  who  stalked  in  the 
halls  of  the  Capitol  showing  their  weapons  and  shouting 
loud  their  threats  ?  What  meant  these  stormy,  wild, 
and  passionate  debates  in  Congress,  which  in  spite  of 
herself  drew  her  out  of  her  own  meagre  life  into  the 
atmosphere  of  their  own  tremendous  portents  ?  Never 
till  now  had  her  being  sprung  to  its  highest  level.  She 
was  not  by  nature  a  partisan.  She  had  a  constitu- 
tional inaptitude  to  extremes.  The  warm  Southern 
temperament  with  which  for  the  first  time  she  now 
came  in  personal  contact,  was  full  of  attraction  to  her. 
In  the  quick  impulse,  the  suave  manner,  the  generosity, 
the  grace  of  the  Southron  she  found  a  charm  which, 
when  she  was  conscious  of  it,  she  knew  she  had  often 
missed  in  her  earlier  associates.  She  felt  this  charm 
through  all  her  heart,  yet  it  was  powerless  to  dim  her 
moral  perceptions,  to  dull  the  clear  impression  of  early 
precepts,  or  to  deaden  the  clear  currents  of  her  inherited 
blood.  At  last  John  Darcy  had  resuiTCCtion  in  his 
child.  She  could  not  remember  her  father's  speech, 
nevertheless,  when  almost  a  baby  she  sat  on  the  lap  of 
her  young  mother,  and  the  sound  that  smote  her  infant 
ears  was  the  voice  of  that  father  lifted  in  thrilling  elo- 
quence in  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the  inviolable 
brotherhood  of  man.  Tlie  same  intense  love  for  human 
nature,  the  same  eloquence,  unvoiced,  now  thrilled  in 
the  pulses  of  his  child.  Social  companionship,  equality 
of  race,  made  no  confiict  in  her  mind  with  the  thought : 
Whatever  God  has  given  my  brother,  be  it  much  or 
little,  he  has  by  that  birth  gift  the  indestructible  right 
to  his  selfhood.  What  God  has  given,  let  not  man 
essay  to  take  away.  **  How  dare  one  human  being, 
however  superior,  attempt  to  own  another?"  This 
question  she  asked  in  sorrow  day  by  day  while  for  the 
first  time  she  found  herself  in  contact  with,  and  com- 
pelled to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an  enslaved 
race. 

Why  should  not  little  Dan  be  taught,  as  well  as 
little  Cyril  ?  she  would  ask,  gazing  into  the  bright  eyes 
of  her  nurse's  little  boy.     Why  should  Caesar  or  Chloe 


be  arrested,  more  than  I,  if  their  daily  toil  holds  them 
from  their  homeward  way  till  one  moment  past  Dine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  ^  Because  they  are  slaves;  it 
is,  but  it  should  not  be,"  was  the  only  reply  which  8h€ 
could  wring  from  the  sense  of  justice  within. 

Thus,  with  a  woman's  intuitive  reasoning,  she  struck 
inward  from  the  universal  to  the  individual.  Bat  in 
measuring  the  rights  of  one  as  a  human  being,  she 
measured  the  rights  of  all  humanity  and  struck  at  once 
to  the  very  roots  of  despotism  and  of  justice.  Touch- 
ing the  inner  issue,  it  vibrated  to  the  remotest  spring 
of  universal  life* 

We  who  study  the  national  legislation  of  to-daj  — 
who  listen  to  eager  and  acrid  debates  in  Congress  cod- 
cerning  manufacturing  and  railroad  monopolies,  con- 
cerning the  material  industries  and  resources  of  our 
land,  concerning  "jobs  "  and  *•  claims,"  whose  highest 
end  is  money  and  power  to  the  individual  —  realize 
but  faintly  the  moral  insurrection  which,  near  a  gener- 
ation ago,  filled  the  nation  with  agitation,  and  the  halls 
of  Congress  with  conflicts  of  passionate  debate.  We 
live  in  more  prosperous  days.  We  have  fallen  upon  an 
era  of  lower  issues.  The  storm  of  fire  and  blood  and 
unavailing  tears  died  in  peace  at  last,  when  the  flow- 
ers of  May  were  scattered  upon  the  graves  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  alike,  but  four  little  weeks  ago.  But  we 
who  were  children  then  can  never  realize  what  it  wa« 
to  those  who  received  upon  heart  and  conscience  the 
unabated  force  of  its  first  fury.  In  that  dark  day  oi 
our  history,  Cyril  and  Agnes  King  came  to  Washing- 
ton. There  was  but  one  power  in  the  land :  that  was 
the  power  of  Slavery.  From  the  President  in  the  ex- 
ecutive chair,  to  the  smallest  page  in  the  Capitol,  all 
loved  or  condoned  it  Every  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
government  was  a  bribe  to  silence  in  behalf  of  this 
monstrous  wrong.  Abject  subserviency  to  its  decrees 
was  the  test,  not  only  of  accepted  patriodsm,  but  of 
personal  popularity  and  of  social  success.  The  smiles 
of  women,  the  light  of  drawing-rooms,  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  emoluments  of  office,  the  prizes  of  power, 
were  not  for  the  hated  abolitionists.  The  administra- 
tion of  law,  the  richest  possibilities  of  society,  belonged 
alike  to  the  potentates  of  oppression.  To  the  new- 
comer on  one  side  was  power,  wealth,  ease,  the  favor  of 
women,  the  recognition  of  the  great ;  on  the  other,  con- 
tumely, scorn,  sneers,  and  utter  ban.  Do  you  marvel 
that  so  few  had  moral  nerve  to  choose  the  latter? 
No  one  could,  save  he  or  she  in  whom  conscience  was 
the  omnipotent  force,  crushing  instinct  and  desire  till 
they  had  no  life  left  to  cry.  The  right  or  wrong  of 
anything  was  what  Cyril  King  felt  last.  The  righ^  or 
wrong  of  any  thought  or  act  was  what  Agnes  King 
felt  the  first  and  the  most  keenly.  Hither  she  had 
come  to  take  on  the  full  yoke  of  her  nature.  No  one 
endowed  by  God  with  a  preponderance  of  moral  per- 
ception united  to  extreme  sensibility  can  ever  hope  for 
happiness  in  this  life  in  the  presence  of  wrong-doing  or 
of  human  pain.  These  are  they  who  with  unutterable 
yearning  attempt  to  make  the  crooked  straight 
Never  are  they  •*  the  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day.'' 
They  are  the  unconscious  Christs  of  the  human  race, 
who  make  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  all  humanity  their 
own.  Often  they  pray  that  the  cup  of  mortal  burden 
may  pass  by  them,  but  it  never  does. 

In  this  new,  quickening  atmosphere  Agnes  realiz^ni 
how  narrow  a  life  she  had  lived  —  not  in  womanlj 
cares  or  duties,  but  in  concentration  of  thought  and 
feeling.     Had  not  all  her  reflection,  aspiration,  sorrow, 
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and  love  introverted  upon  herself  and  upon  what  be- 
longed to  her  ?  Had  she  not  lived  as  unconsciously  and 
as  indifferently  to  the  wrongs  and  pangs  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  as  if  she  herself  made  the  whole  of  the  race 
instead  of  one  tiny  atom  in  the  vast  human  family  ? 

The  debates  ih  Congress  became  a  potent  element  in 
the  new  process  of  education  upon  which  she  entered. 
They  "moved  her  powerfully  because  they  touched  and 
quickened  the  most  powerful  faculties  of  her  moral  nat- 
ure—  her  love  of  truth,  her  passion  for  justice,  her 
keen  perception  of  its  most  imponderable  demands,  her 
love  of  mercy,  her  tenderness  for  all  suffering  things. 
Shrinking  in  temperament,  she  still  possessed  every 
quality  of  a  moral  heroine.  Had  she  been  a  man  in 
that  legislative  hall,  no  moral  or  mental  quality  need 
to  have  been  added  to  have  caused  her  to  stand  in 
the  vanguard,  battling  for  truth  and  right  against 
might;  one  of  the  precious  few  against  the  potent 
many. 

From  its  gallery  she  gazed  down  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     From  its  councils  had  forever 
passed  the  three  historic  men  who,  combined,  had  made 
the  political  will  of  the  last  generation,  and  whose 
words,  for  bale  more  than  for  blessing,  were* to  mould 
the  destiny  of  the  generation  to  come.     A  new  trium- 
virate had  arisen.    Already  three  Olympian  men  stood 
forth   prophets  and   martyrs   of  the   future  —  Chase, 
colossal,  cold,  and  grand;  Seward,  subtle,  wise,  cool, 
*  serene  optimist ;  Sumner,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Vat- 
ican Apollo,  with  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
the  dauntless  youth  with  the  single  sling,  whose  heroic 
hand  was  soon  to  strike  that  death-blow  to  oppression, 
which  in  its  terrible  rebound  further  on,  would  also 
prove  to  be  his  own.     Calhoun  was  dead.     Clay,  with 
his  illuminated  face,  his  scimitar-flashing  wit,  his  im- 
perial voice  with  the  beguiling  music  in  its  tones  mur- 
muring of  ^'compromise,"  had  succumbed  to  the  final 
fiat,  laid  down  his  crown  for  another,  and  passed  out 
forever.     Webster,  the  mighty  lion  of  the  state,  baffled 
at  last  after  seventy  years  of  battle,  worn  out  with  the 
echo  of  his  own  futile  roar,  had  gone  broken-hearted 
into  his  own  retreat  to  die.     In  his  place  stood  the 
young  Puritan,  pure,  implacable,  aggressive,  he  who 
but  a  few  years  before  had  cried  to  Webster  out  from 
among  the  people,  as  a  defender  of  the  Constitution, 
to  work  the  overthrow  of  slavery.     ^  Assume,"  he  said, 
^  a  more  illustrious  name.    The  aged  shall  bear  wit- 
ness to  you;  the  young  shall  kindle  with  rapture  as 
they  repeat  the  name  of  Webster;  the  large  company 
of  the  ransomed  shall  teach  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children  to  the  latest  generation  to  call  you 
blessed;  and  you  shall  have  ^et  another  title,  never 
to  be  forgotten  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  Defender  of  Hu- 
manity I " 

Prescient  words!  Little  did  he  who  uttered  them 
dream  that  it  was  his  own  god-like  head  that  would 
bear  down  to  posterity  the  immortelle  of  such  a  name. 
In  those  days  mental  individuality  marked  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  Benton,  with  his 
eagle  front  and  imperious  speech;  SouliS  of  Louisiana, 
with  his  dark  beauty  and  dramatic  eloquence;  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire,  radiant  with  laughter  and  wit,  the 
sparkling  frontlets  of  his  granite  nature;  Footo  of 
Mississippi,  with  his  passionate  and  nervous  energy; 
Jefferson  Davis,  mixing  the  military  and  the  ministerial 
in  his  unconciliatory  tirades;  Butler  of  South  Carolina, 
with  mocking  eyes  and  snow-white  hair,  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Charles  Sumner's  fatal  Kansas  speech  ;  and 


Cass  and  Fillmore,  gentle  gentlemen,  but  most  unctuous 
of  compromisers  :  all  were  there,  and  every  day  more 
and  more,  the  fate  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the  balance, 
and  drew  nearer  to  its  day  of  doom. 

'^  Sir,  to  men  on  earth  it  belongs  only  to  deserve 
success  ;  not  to  secure  it." 

These  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Senator  firom  Mas- 
sachusetts rang  through  the  brain  of  Agnes  as  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Cyril  was  to  speak  that  day.  In  uttering  himself 
would  he  speak  for  her  also  ?  In  her  love  of  truth  and 
justice  would  he  represent  her,  his  wife,  who  must  be 
silent  ? 

She  asked  this  question  with  bated  breath  as  she 
leaned  over  the  gallery  to  listen,  while  ''  the  honorable 
member  from  New  York,"  Cyril  King,  arose  to  his  feet. 
His  clear,  melodious  voice  rose  and  floated  through 
the  noble  old  hall.  No  matter  what  words  it  uttered,  — 
the  music  of  its  vibrations  would  cause  all  men  and 
women  to  pause  and  to  listen. 

^  Not  for  compromise !  Oh,  not  for  compromise  ! " 
cried  the  soul  of  Agnes  in  mute  protest,  as  the  first 
sentence  fell  upon  her  ears. 

'*  I  do  not  hear  aright ;  I  know  that  I  cannot ! "  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  pushed  her  bonnet-strings  back 
and  leaned  farther  over  tlie  gallery.  She  heard  all  too 
clearly.  The  excited  color  slowly  faded  from  her  face 
as.  she  drew  back  and  sat  motionless  as  a  marble  image 
to  the  end  of  his  speech. 

"What  do  I  want?"  she  asked  herself.  "Revolt, 
anarchy,  revolution?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no.  I 
want  truth  because  it  is  truth;  honor  because  it  is 
honor;  justice  because  it  is  justice.  Woe  to  the  nation 
that  would  build  itself  upon  a  grievous  wrong.  For  this 
will  its  blood  flow."  Could  the  commingled  thought, 
emotion,  and  prescience  which  met  in  this  woman's  brain 
in  a  single  moment  have  taken  on  utterance,  men,  the 
crude  men  of  affairs  in  the  great  arena  below,  would 
have  listened  breathless,  as  men  listened  in  ages  agone, 
to  the  words  of  the  inspired  sibyl  who  foresaw  their 
doom  and  prophesied  their  fate.  Dumb,  the  eloquence 
of  that  awakened  and  exalted  spirit  was  never  to  find 
translation  in  speech.  All  that  any  one  could  see  who 
glanced  at  her  was  a  slight  woman,  worn  in  features, 
and  pale,  almost  to  pallor,  sitting  perfectly  motionless 
on  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  apparently  gazing  upon  her 
husband,  who  was  making  an  eloquent.  Witty,'  and  pop- 
ular speech. 

She  knew  that  she  saw  him,  yet  she  seemed  to  see 
something  more.  Beyond  him  the  future  opened  like 
a  gate.  From  beyond,  and  still  beyond,  came  armies 
of  marching  men.  Tlie  nation  was  in  arms.  Her 
battle-fields  were  red  with  blood,  sown  thick  with 
the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  sons.  Her  homes  were 
desolate.  Her  loves  were  bleeding  at  myriad  pores. 
Her  flag  was  torn,  dishonored,  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Brother  was  slaying  brother.  By  such  death-throes 
was  Freedom  to  be  born.  By  such  baptism  of  blood 
and  flame  was  the  nation  to  be  regenerated  and  perpet* 
uated  —  and  because  of  such  words  as  these. 

So  much  her  soul  forecast,  yet  her  &ce  made  no  be« 
trayal.  She  had  a  look  on  it  that  some  might  have 
called  absent,  and  some  uninterested  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  beyond  their  ken  to  interpret  it  at  all. 

"  Stupid ! "  Circe  Sutherland  chose  to  declare  it,  from 
her  front  seat  further  along,  from  whence  she  could 
command  the  entire  situation  below  and  above.  "  Think 
of  such  a  man,  with  such  an  image  as  that  staring  at 
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him.     You  can  afford  to  be  sorry  for  him,"  she  whis- 
pered to  her  lady  companion. 

Agnes  heard  the  whisper.  She  turned  instantly, 
and  was  conscious  in  the  same  instant  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  the  whisper,  also  who  it  was  that  whispered. 

Again  she  turned  and  looked   upon  her  husband. 
She  knew  now,  to  whom,  and  for  whom  he  spoke. 
Cyril  saw  both  women  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery 
with  almost  preternatural  distinctness.      His  words 
were  not  the   spontaneous  outburst  of  the  moment. 
They  had  been  pre-considered,  weighed  in  the  finest 
balance,  their  utmost  cost  counted.     He  knew  in  ad- 
vance how  they  would  cut  Agnes  to  the  heart,  and  how 
she  would  look  when  she  listened  to  them.    It  would 
not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  to  utter  them  in  her  pres- 
ence :  that  look  which  he  knew  meant  sorrow,   dis- 
appointment heart-pain,  moral  supremacy,  was  not  an 
easy  one  for  him  to  encounter  and  never  would  be ; 
but  he  could  confront  it  easier  than  he  could  its  antip- 
odes weighed  against  it  in  the  opposite  balance.     It  was 
the  test  speech  of  his  opening  congressional  career.     It 
was  to  decide  for  him  much  more*  than  the  mere  appro,- 
batioQ  of  his  wife  —  his  political  and  social  status,  his 
place  in  the  favor  of  Circe  Sutherland.     The  local  great 
man  finds  in  his  home  popularity  no  guarantee  of  his 
universal  acceptance  and  high  position  in  Congress. 
His  pre-won  reputation  only  challenges  criticism,  and 
commands  exacting  expectation  from  colleagues  whose 
practical   faculties  have  long  been  strengthened   and 
sharpened  by  forensic   training  and  the  discipline  of 
parliamentary  rules  and  debate.     Much  was  expected 
and  not  a  little  demanded  of  the  talented,  rising  young 
man  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  House.     Had 
he  the  heart,  the  courage,  to  devote  his  powers  to  the 
despised  minority  ?     Had  he  mental  insight  to  see  that 
"in  the  nature  of  things  minorities  are  always  more 
intellectual  than  multitudes?  that  intellect  is  ever  at 
work  sapping  numerical  force  ?  "     Had  he  the  spiritual 
prescience  to  foresee  the  final  triumph  of  that  minority 
through  the  inevitable  cumulative  force  of  the  right  ? 
No  one  who  knew  his  temperament  dared  hope  these 
of  him.    It  was  public  ban,  the  ignominious  brand 
of   '*  the  abolitionist,"  social  ostracism,  the  frown  of 
the  woman  who  enthralled  him,  set  against  the  hand- 
shake of  Horace  Greeley  and  Joshua  Giddings,    the 
cool  approbation  of  Adams,  the  Jove-like  glance  of 
Sumner,  whom  he  disliked  and  wished  to  defy;  the 
tender  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  which  he  had  learned  to 
live  without.    No  phase  of  the  great  principles  at  issue 
stirred  him   with  enthusiasm.      He  instinctively  de- 
tested a  '*  nigger ; "  believed  that  he  was  made  to  be 
a  slave  to  just  such  men  as  himself.    The  eternal  de- 
mands of  justice  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  in  the 
slightest,  not  with  any  application  to  the  enslaved  race. 
"  Not  for  all  the  niggers  ever  made,"  was  he  going  to  join 
the  despised  and  frantic  fiematics  who  wore  hopelessly 
trying  to  fight  their  battles  ;  or  to  close  against  himself 
the  luxurious  abodes  of  the  capital,  whose  illuminated 
doors  opened  to  him  at  once,  and  whose  hospitable 
and  gracious  inmates  had  hastened  to  call  him  ^*  one  of 
our  own  ; "  or  to  shut  himself  into  the  outer  darkness 
where  the  light  of  one  smile  would  reach  him  never 
^  more  I    Was  Agnes  mad,  in  her  bigotry  and  fanaticism, 
that  she  could  ask  such  sacrifice  ? 

The  debate  was  long.  The  tide  of  Southern  members 
who  crowded  about  Cyril  King  to  congratulate  and  to 
claim  him  as  their  own,  had  receded ;  another  member 
was  sawing  the  air  with  his  arms  and  making  futile 


efforts  with  a  feeble  voice  to  penetrate  the  peryadio^ 
roar  of  the  turbulent  House,  which  was  "'  making  up" 
for  the  voluntary  silence  of  a  few  moments  before  by 
turning  the  great  legislative  hall  into  a  veritable  pandcs 
monium. 

Agnes  slowly  made  her  way  out.  of  the  gallery. 
turning  her  steps  to  the  dearest  resort  which  the  be- 
loved Capitol  afforded  her,  the  Congressional  Library. 
Everything  in  it  or  about  it  seemed  dear  to  her :  the 
view  from  its  veranda,  the  garden  city  beyond  the 
Capitol  grounds,  the  sinuous  river  fiecked  with  sails 
the  girdling  hills  with  their  umbrageous  belt<«  and 
crowns;  Arlington  House,  its  yellow  walls  peering 
from  its  park  on  the  Virginia  uplands ;  dim,  dusty  Alex- 
andria, Virginia's  mart  for  slaves  —  all  fed  her  sight 
and  her  thought.  But  the  alcoves  within  had  treas- 
ures for  her  dearer  still.  She  went  straight  to  one  of 
these  now.  Looking  over  the  books  might  make  her 
forget,  at  least  it  would  help  her  to  grow  inwardly  calm. 

She  sat  slowly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  varioas 
books  as  she  took  them  from  the  shelf  by  her  side,  when 
she  heard  the  door  of  the  next  alcove  open  and  a  party 
enter  iu  In  ihe  same  instant  she  heard  Cyrirs  voice 
saying :  ^*  Make  yourselves  at  home,  and  any  books 
you  choose  to  select  have  charged  to  me.  I  think  the 
House  will  adjourn  shortly.  If  so,  and  I  find  you 
here,  may  I  have  the  honor  of  escorting  you  to  Wil- 
lard's  ?  " 

"  We  shall  be  but  too  happy,"  replied  the  child-voice, 
of  Circe  Sutherland,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  wicket 
of  iron  lace-work  closed  and  Cyril  returned  to  his  seat 
in  the  House. 

"Never  mind  the  books!  Do  tell  me  about  thi* 
man,  a  perfect  god  I  and  you  say  that  dreadfully  inferior- 
looking  woman  in  th^  gallery  was  his  wife  !  Well,  I 
am  obliged  to  her  for  getting  out  of  the  way,  so  that  I 
could  have  so  good  a  chance  to  see  him  I  but  tell  me. 
CircQ,  how  she  happens  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

These  were  the  words  which,  in  a  distinct  whisper 
from  the  mouth  of  Circe  Sutherland's  companion,  pene- 
trated Agnes'  ear  from  the  adjoining  alcove. 

"  Another  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases,"  murmurel 
Circe  Sutherland,  in  whose  vocabulary  the  oft-told  tale 
was  already  stereotyped.  "  One  of  those  very  unfortu- 
nate cases  of  which  we  see  so  many  in  public  life, 
where  the  husband  has  gone  on  in  mental  development 
and  left  the  wife  far  behind." 

"  This  Mrs,  King  is  a  very  inoffensive  little  thing," 
said  Circe,  with  the  intention  of  being  intensely  benevo- 
lent in  her  remaj-ks.  '*  There  is  no  harm  in  her  what- 
ever, except  the  harm  she  does  in  being  his  wife.  IVe 
heard  she  is  an  abolitionist ;  but  it  doesn't  matter  in 
the  slightest  what  she  is  in  opinion,  I  mean  mentally. 
She  can't  infiuence  him  an  atom  :  you  see  that  in  his 
speech  of  this  afternoon.  But  'tis  a  pity  that  such  a 
man  has  no  one  to  entertain  for  him  or  to  do  the 
honors  of  his  home  as  they  should  be  done.  Give  me 
such  a  man,  I'd  steer  him  straight  into  the  White  House 
before  another  decade.  Not  that  I  would  consider  M 
any  honor  to  go  there  myself.  But  he  is  the  first 
American  I  ever  saw  whom  I  thought  fit  to  be  the 
President." 

*'  You  are  enthusiastic,  Circe,  but  I  agree  with  you." 

**  Of  course  1  am  more  so  than  1  would  be  if  he  had 
a  different  wife.  But  really  superior  men  are  so  rare. 
When  you  do  find  one  it  seems  a  pity  to  see  a  d«id 
weight  of  a  wife  hanging  about  his  neck,  dragging  him 
down  80  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  rise." 
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**^She  don't  look  very  strong.  He  maj  outlive 
her.*' 

'*  Oh  no,  he  won't.  Such  little,  chronic,  ailing 
women  never  die.  There  should  be  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  relief.  I  don't  believe  in  any  law  that  binds 
a  man  and  woman  together  who  don't  belong  to  each 
other.  But  I've  no  doubt  he  will  drag  out  his  pilgrim- 
age of  penance  to  the  end.*' 

**  Is  he  fond  of  her  ?  " 

''  No  doubt,  in  a  way.  She  thinks  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  in  him.  And  she  is  perfectly  devoted  to  their 
children,  so  he  says.  If  he  speaks  of  her  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  most  devoted  way,  though  it  is  hard  enough 
for  him  to  be  personally  devoted  ;  any  one  with  open 
eyes  can  see  that.  It's  not  what  he  says,  but  what  he 
is,  and  what  she  is,  that  tells  the  story  —  a  sad  one, 
you  see,  when  you  look  at  him." 

'^  After  all,  I  think  it's  sadder  when  you  look  at  her," 
answered  the  friend.  ^*  Half  a  glance  tells  you  that  he 
has  a  thousand  resources  where  she  can  have  one.  In 
losing  him,  she  would  lose  all.  If  he  were  to  lose 
many  like  her,  the  world  would  yet  be  before  him 
full  of  other  worlds  —  in  the  shap6  of  women  to  con- 
quer." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Circe  Sutherland. 

(To  be  oontiQiMd.) 


FAR  FROM   THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTSR  XXIX.      PARTICULARS   OF  A  TWILIGHT   WALK. 

Wk  now  see  the  element  of  folly  distinctly  mingling  with 
the  many  varying  particulars  which  made  up  the  character 
of  Bathsheba  Everdene.  It  was  almost  foreign  to  her 
intrinsic  nature.  It  was  introduced  as  lymph  on  the  dart 
of  Eros,  and  eventually  permeated  and  colored  her  whole 
constitution.  Bathsheba,  though  she  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  be  entirely  governed  by  her  womanliness,  had 
too  much  womanliness  to  use  her  understanding  to  the  best 
advantage.  Perhaps  in  no  minor  point  does  woman  aston- 
ish her  helpmate  more  than  in  the  strange  power  she  pos- 
sesses of  believing  cajoleries  that  she  knows  to  be  false  — 
except,  indeed,  in  that  of  being  utterly  sceptical  on  strict- 
ures that  she  knows  to  be  true. 

Bathsheba  loved  Troy  in  the  way  that  only  self-reliant 
women  love  when  they  abandon  their  self-reliance.  When 
a  strono:  woman  recklessly  throws  away  her  strength  she  is 
worse  than  a  weak  woman  who  has  never  had  any  strength 
to  throw  away.  One  source  of  her  inadequacy  is  the  nov- 
elty of  the  occasion.  She  Has  never  had  practice  in  mak- 
ing the  best  of  such  a  condition.  Weakness  is  doubly 
weak  by  being  new. 

Bathsheba  was  not  conscious  of  guile  in  this  matter. 
Though  in  one  sense  a  woman  of  the  world,  it  was,  afler 
all,  that  world  of  day-light  coteries,  and  green  carpets, 
wherein  cattle  form  the  passing  crowd  and  winds  the  busy 
hum  ;  where  a  quiet  family  of  rabbits  or  hares  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  your  party-wall,  where  your  neighbor  is 
everybody  in  the  tythiDe,  and  where  calculation  is  con- 
fined to  market-days.  Of  the  fabricated  tastes  of  good 
fashionable  society  she  knew  but  little,  and  of  the  formu- 
lated self-indulgence  of  bad,  nothing  at  all.  Had  her  ut- 
most thoughts  in  this  direction  been  distinctly  worded 
(and  by  herself  they  never  were),  they  would  only  have 
amounted  to  such  a  matter  as  that  she  felt  her  impulses  to 
be  pleasanter  guides  than  her  discretion.  Her  love  was  en- 
tire as  a  child's,  and  though  warm  as  summer  it  was  fresh 
as  spring.  Her  culpability  lay  in  her  making  no  attempt 
to  control  feeling  by  subtle  and  careful  inquiry  into  con- 
sequences. She  could  show  others  the  steep  and  thorny 
way,  but  "  reck'd  not  her  own  rede." 


And  Troy's  deformities  lay  deep  down  from  a  woman's 
vision,  whilst  his  embellishments  were  upon  the  very  sur- 
face; thus  contrasting  with  homely  Oak,  whose  defects 
were  patent  to  the  blindest,  and  whose  virtues  were  as 
metals  in  a  mine. 

The  difference  between  love  and  respect  was  markedly 
shown  in  her  conduct  Bathsheba  had  spoken  of  her  in- 
terest in  Boldwood  with  the  greatest  freedom  to  Liddy,  but 
she  had  only  communed  witn  her  own  heart  concerning 
Troy. 

All  this  infatuation  Gabriel  saw,  and  was  troubled 
thereby  from  the  time  of  his  daily  journey  a-field  to  the 
time  of  his  return,  and  on  to  the  small  hours  of  many  a 
night.  That  he  was  not  beloved  had  hitherto  been  his 
great  sorrow ;  that  Bathsheba  was  getting  into  the  toils 
was  now  a  sorrow  greater  than  the  first,  and  one  which 
nearly  obscured  it.  It  was  a  result  which  paralleled  the 
oft-quoted  observation  of  Hippocrates  concerning  physical 
pains. 

That  is  a  noble  though  perhaps  an  unpromising  loye 
which  not  even  the  fear  of  breeding  aversion  in  the  oosom 
of  the  one  beloved  can  deter  from  combating  his  or  her  er- 
rors. Oak  determined  to  speak  to  his  mistress :  he  would 
base'his  appeal  on  what  he  considered  her  unfair  treatment 
of  Farmer  Boldwood,  now  absent  firom  home. 

An  opportunity  occurred  one  evening  when  she  had 
gone  for  a  short  walk  by  a  path  through  the  neighboring 
corn-fields.  It  was  dusk  when  Oak,  who  had  not  been 
far  a-field  that  day,  took  the  same  path  and  met  her  re- 
turning, quite  pensively,  as  he  thought. 

The  wheat  was  now  tall,  and  the  path  was  narrow ;  thus 
the  way  was  quite  a  sunken  sroove  between  the  imbrown- 
ing  thicket  on  either  side,  xwo  persons  could  not  walk 
abreast  without  damaging  the  crop,  and  Oak  stood  aside 
to  let  her  pass. 

"  Oh,  is  it  Gabriel  ?  "  she  said ;  **  you  are  taking  a  walk 
too.     Good  night." 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  to  meet  you,  as  it  is  rather 
late,"  said  Oak,  turning  and  following  at  her  heels  when 
she  had  brushed  somewhat  quickly  by  him. 

"Thank  you,  indeed,  but  I  am  not  very  fearful." 
<^  Oh  no ;  but  there  are  bad  characters  about." 
"  I  never  meet  them." 

Now  Oak,  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  had  been  going 
to  introduce  the  gallant  sergeant  through  the  channel  of 
"  bad  characters."  But  all  at  once  the  scheme  broke  down, 
it  suddenly  occuring  to  him  that  this  was  rather  a  clumsy 
way,  and  too  bare-faced  to  begin  with.  He  tried  another 
preamble. 

'^  And  as  the  man  who  would  naturally  come  to  meet 
you  is  away  from  home,  too  —  I  mean  Farmer  Boldwood 
—  whv,  thinks  I,  I'll  go,"  he  said. 

"  An,  yes."  She  walked  on  without  turning  her  head, 
and  for  many  steps  nothing  further  was  heard  from  her 
quarter  than  the  rustle  of  her  dress  against  the  heavy  corn- 
ears.     Then  she  resumed  rather  tartly  :  — 

»*  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Bolawood  would  naturally  come  to  meet  me." 

"  I  meant  on  account  of  the  wedding  which  they  say  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  you  and  him,  miss.  Forgive 
my  speaking  plainly.'* 

"  They  say  what  is  not  true,"  she  returned  quickly.  "  No 
marriage  is  likely  to  take  place  between  us." 

Gabriel  now  put  forth  his  unobscured  opinion,  for  the 
moment  had  come.  **  Well,  Miss  Everdene,"  he  said, 
**  putting  aside  what  people  say,  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
any  courting  if  his  is  not  a  courting  of  you." 

Bathsheba  would  probably  have  terminated  the  conver- 
sation there  and  then  by  fiatlv  forbidding  the  subject,  had 
not  her  conscious  weakness  of  position  allured  her  to  palter 
and  argue  in  endeavors  to  better  it. 

**  Since  this  subject  has  been  mentioned,"  she  said  very 
emphatically,  "  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  clearing  up 
a  mistake  which  is  very  common  and  very  provoking% 
I  didn't  definitely  promise  Mr.  Boldwood  anything.  1 
have  never  cared  for  him.  I  respect  him,  and  he  has  urged 
me  to  marry  h^m.     But  I  have  given  him  no  distinct  an- 
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8wer.    As  soon  as  he  returns  I  shall  do  so ;  and  the  answer 
will  he  that  I  cannot  think  of  marrying  him." 

**  People  are  full  of  mistakes,  seemingly/' 

"  They  are." 

**  The  other  day  they  said  you  were  triflinz  with  him, 
and  you  almost  proved  that  you  were  not ;  lately  they  have 
said  that  you  are  not,  and  you  straightway  heg^n  to 
show  "  — 

**  That  I  am,  I  suppose  you  mean." 

**  Well,  I  hope  they  speak  the  truth." 

<'  They  do,  but  wrongly  applied.  I  don*t  trifle  with  him, 
but  then,  I  haye  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Oak  was  unfortunate^  led  on  to  speak  of  Boldwood's 
rival  in  a  wrong  tone  to  her  after  all.  <'  I  wish  you  had 
never  met  that  young  Sergeant  Troy,  miss,"  he  sizhed. 

Bathsheba's  steps  hecame  faintly  spasmodic.  '*  Why  ?  " 
she  asked. 

**  He  is  not  good  enough  for  you." 

'*  Did  any  one  tell  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this  ?  " 

"  Nobody  at  all.*' 

'*  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  Sergeant  Trov  does  not 
concern  us  here,"  she  said,  intractably.  "  Yet  I  must  say 
that  Sergeant  Trov  is  an  educated  man  and  quite  worthy 
of  any  woman.    He  is  well  bom." 

"  His  being  higher  in  learning  and  birth  than  the  rank 
of  soldier  is  anything  but  a  proof  of  his  worth.  It  shows 
his  course  to  be  downward." 

"  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  conversation. 
Mr.  Troy's  course  is  not  by  any  means  downward ;  and 
his  superiority  is  a  proof  of  his  worth." 

'*  I  believe  him  to  have  no  conscience  at  all.  And  I  can- 
not help  begging  you,  miss,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Listen  to  me  this  once  —  only  this  once  I  I  don't 
say  he's  such  a  bad  man  as  I  have  fancied  — I  pray  to  God 
he  is  not.  But  since  we  don't  exactly  know  what  he  is, 
why  not  behave  as  if  he  might  be  bad,  simply  for  your  own 
safety  ?  Don't  trust  him,  mistress ;  I  ask  you  not  to  trust 
him  so." 

'*  Why,  pray?" 

"  I  like  soldiers,  but  this  one  I  do  not  like,"  he  said 
sturdily.  '*  The  nature  of  his  calling  may  have  tempted 
him  astray,  and  what  is  mirth  to  the  neighbors  is  ruin  to 
the  woman.  When  he  tries  to  talk  to  you  again,  why  not 
turn  away  with  a  short  '  Grood  day  ; '  and  when  you  see 
him  coming  one  way,  turn  the  other.  When  he  says  any- 
thing lauffhable,  fau  to  see  the  point  and  don't  smile,  and 
speak  of  nim  before  those  who  will  reportyour  talk  as  *  that 
fantastical  man,'  or  'that  Sergeant  What's-his-name;' 
^  that  man  of  a  family  that  has  come  to  the  dogs.'  Don't 
be  unmannerly  towards  him,  but  harmless-uncivil,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  man." 

No  Christmas  robin  detained  by  a  window-pane  ever 
pulsed  as  did  Bathsheba  now. 

*'I  say — I  say  again  —  that  it  doesn't  become  you  to 
talk  about  him.  Why  he  should  be  mentioned  passes 
me  quite  I "  she  exclaimed  desperately.  '*  I  know  this, 
th  th-that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  man  —  blunt 
some  times  even  to  rudeness — but  always  speaking  his 
mind  about  you  plain  to  your  face ! " 

"  He  is  as  good  as  anybody  in  this  parish  !  He  is  very 
particular  too,  about  going  to  church  —  yes,  he  is  ! " 

'^  1  am  af eared  nobody  ever  saw  him  were.  I  never  did 
certainly." 

**  The  reason  of  that  is,"  she  said  eagerly,  <*  that  he  goes 
in  privately  by  the  old  tower  door,  just  when  the  service 
commences,  and  sits  at  the  back  of  the  gallery.  He  told 
me  j<o." 

This  supreme  instance  of  Troy's  goodness  fell  upon  Ga- 
briel's ears  like  the  thirteenth  stroke  of  a  crazy  clock.  It 
was  not  only  received  with  utter  incredulity  as  regarded  it- 
self, but  threw  a  doubt  on  all  the  assurances  that  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

Oak  was  grieved  to  find  how  entirely  she  trusted  him. 
He  brimmed  with  deep  feeling  as  he  replied  in  a  steady 
voice,  the  steadiness  of  which  was  spoilt  by  the  palpable- 
ness  of  his  great  effort  to  keep  it  so  :  — 


"  You  know,  mistress,  that  t  love  you,  and  shall  love  yon 
always.  I  only  mention  this  to  bring  to  your  mind  that  at 
any  rate  I  would  wish  to  do  no  harm  :  beyond  that  I  put  it 
aside.  I  have  lost  in  the  race  for  money  and  good  tninga^ 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  to  you  now  I  am 
poor,  and  you  have  got  altogetner  above  me.  Bat  Batli- 
sheba,  dear  mistress,  this  I  Mgyou  to  consider  —  that  both 
to  keep  yourself  well  honored  among  the  workfolk,  and  in 
common  generosity  to  an  honorable  man  who  loves  yoa  u 
well  as  I,  you  should  be  more  discreet  in  your  bearing  to- 
wards this  soldier." 

'<  Don't — don't  I  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choking  voice. 
'*  Are  you  not  more  to  me  than  my  own  affairs,  and  even 
life  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  Come,  listen  to  me  1  I  am  six  yean 
older  than  you,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  ten  years  older  than 
I;  and  consider — I  do  beg  you  to  consider  before  it  is  too 
late  —  how  safe  you  woula  be  in  his  hands  1 " 

Oak's  allusion  to  his  own  love  for  her  lessened,  to  some 
extent,  her  anser  at  his  interference  ;  but  she  could  not 
really  forgive  nim  for  letting  his  wish  to  marry  her  be 
eclipsed  by  his  wish  to  do  her  good,  any  more  than  for  his 
sligntins  treatment  of  Troy. 

**  I  wish  you  to  go  elsewhere,"  she  said,  a  paleness  of 
face  invisible  to  the  eye  being  suggested  by  the  trembling 
words.  ^  Do  not  remain  on  this  farm  any  longer.  I  don*t 
wantyou  —  I  beg  you, to  go !  " 

«*  Tliat's  nonsense,"  said  Oak,  calmly.  "  This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  pretended  to  dismiss  mc,  and  what'i 
the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  Pretended !  You  shall  go,  sir  —  your  lecturing  I  will 
not  hear  1    I  am  mistress  here." 

«*  Go,  indeed  —  what  folly  will  you  say  next  ?  Treating 
me  like  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  when  you  know  that  a  short 
time  ago  my  position  was  ae  good  as  yours  1  Upon  mr 
life,  Bathsheba,  it  is  too  barefaced.  You  know  too  that  I 
can't  go  without  putting  things  in  such  a  strut  as  yoa 
wouldn't  get  out  of,  I  can't  tell  when.  Unless,  indeed 
you'll  promise  to  have  an  understanding  man  as  bailiff,  <ff 
manas^er,  or  something.  Til  go  at  once  if  you'll  promise 
that." 

<*  I  shall  have  no  bailiff;  I  shall  continue  to  be  my  ovb 
manager,"  she  said  decisively. 

**  Very  well,  then ;  you  should  be  thankful  to  me  for 
staying.  How  would  the  farm  go  on  with  nobody  to  mind 
it  but  a  woman  ?  But  mind  this,  I  don't  wish  you  to  feel 
you  owe  me  anythinff.  Not  I.  What  I  do,  I  do.  Some- 
times I  say  I  should  oe  as  glad  as  a  bird  to  leave  the  place 
— for  don't  suppose  I'm  content  to  be  a  nobody.  I  was 
made  for  better  things.  However,  I  don't  like  to  see  j<m 
concerns  going  to  ruin,  as  they  must  if  you  keep  in  this 
mind.  ...  I  hate  takine  my  own  measure  so  plainly,  bat 
upon  my  life  your  provoxing  ways  make  a  man  say  what 
he  wouldn't  dream  of  other  times  I  I  own  to  being  rather 
interfering.  But  you  know  well  enough  how  it  is,  and  who 
she  is  that  I  like  too  well,  and  feel  too  much  like  a  fooi 
about  to  be  civil  to  her." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  privately  and  uncon- 
sciously respected  him  a  little  for  this  grim  fidelity,  which 
had  been  shown  in  his  tone  even  more  than  in  his  word^ 
At  any  rate  she  murmured  something  to  the  eflect  wat  w 
might  stay  if  he  wished.  She  said  more  distinctly,  "  WiU 
you  leave' me  alone  now?  I  don't  order  it  as  a  mistress— 
I  ask  it  as  a  woman,  and  I  expect  you  not  to  be  so  uncoiff- 
teous  as  to  refuse."  ,  .  ,         , 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Gabnel,  genUr. 
He  wondered  that  the  request  should  have  come  at  this 
moment,  for  the  strife  was  over,  and  they  were  on  a  m<»t 
desolate  hill,  far  from  every  human  habitation,  and  tl» 
hour  was  getting  late.  He  stood  still  and  allowed  her  to 
get  far  ahead  of  him  till  he  could  only  see  her  form  upoa 
t,li6  skv 

A  distressing  expUination  of  this  anxiety  to  be  rid  of 
him  at  that  point  now  ensued.  A  figure  appMentJy  rwe 
from  the  earth  beside  her.  The  shape  beyond  ^l  doubt 
was  Troy's.  Oak  would  not  be  even  a  possible  listener, 
and  at  once  turned  back  till  a  good  two  hundred  yards  were 
between  the  lovers  and  himself. 
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Gabriel  went  home  by  way  of  the  churchyard.  In  pass- 
ing the  tower  he  thought  of  what  she  had  said  about  the 
sergeant's  virtuous  habit  of  entering  the  church  unper- 
ceived  at  the  beginning  of  service.  Believing  that  the 
little  gallery  door  alludeu  to  was  quite  disused,  he  ascended 
the  external  flight  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  it  stood,  and 
examined  it.  The  pale  lustre  yet  hanging  in  the 'north- 
western heaven  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  sprig  of  ivy 
had  grown  from  the  wall  across  the  door  to  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot,  delicately  tying  the  panel  to  the  stone 
jamb.  It  was  a  decisive  proof  t£kt  the  door  had  not  been 
opened  at  least  since  Troy  came  back  to  Weatherbury. 

(To  be  eontlDiMd.\ 
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iF'we  were  not  told  it  by  the  poets  we  should  not  all  of 
us  take  so  readily  for  granted  that  childhood  was  our  hap- 
piest time.  They  are  so  entirely  agreed  upon  it  —  how- 
ever much  they  differ  from  one  another  in  other  matters 
—  they  are  so  unanimous  here,  that  we  accept  it  as  true  to 
a  truism.  <*  The  heart  of  childhood  is  all  mirth,''  says  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  and  its  generations  of  readers  have 
echoed  *'  Of  course,"  without  asking  each  of  himself  if  it 
were  indeed  so  in  his  individual  case.  But  whether  it  be 
true  universally  or  no,  it  probably  is  true  with  the  poets ; 
and  if  so,  then  common  consent  derived  from  a  common 
experience  proves  one  point,  that  high  animfd  spirits  and 
exceptional  vivacity  are  as  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
poet  as  what  we  call  genius.  Considering  how  exceed- 
ingly dismal  is  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  much  lively  verse  lacks  every  quality  of 
true  poetry,  this  may  not  be  at  once  accepted.  No  doubt 
mere  vivacity  hurries  many  people  into  mistaking  fervor 
of  temperament  for  inspiration:  like  Doeg  in  the  satire, 
who  was 

Too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled  all  was  well. 

But  the  effort  of  giving  harmonious  voice  to  genuine  in- 
spiration cannot  be  sustained  without  a  constitutional 
elation,  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  exercise.  Rhymes  even 
will  only  run  when  the  spirits  are  serene  to  gayety.  Verse 
would  not  be  the  accepted  vehicle  for  effervescing  gayety 
if  the  writer  did  not  show  himself  9\\  alive  with  the  delight 
of  his  theme.  We  do  not  think  of  Milton  as  a  man  of 
mirth,  but  spirits  dance  and  sparkle  in  *'  L' Allegro,"  that 
perennial  fount  of  cheerfulness.  No  doubt  the  tempera- 
ment capable  of  exaltation  to  the  point  of  rapture  has  its 
relapses,  to  be  made  excellent  capital  of  when  the  cloud  is 
blown  over.  But  the  vivacity  which  helps  poets  to  make 
verses  does  not  confine  itself  to  this  oflice.  It  belongs  to 
their  nature,  often  passing  the  bounds,  and  through  exces- 
sive indulgence,  inducing  reaction,  but  still  there  and  part 
of  themselves  so  long  as  they  write  poetry  that  deserves 
the  name :  though  it  is  now  not  the  common  fashion  of 
poets  to  own  to  this  capacity  for  jollity  as  frankly  as  Prior 
in  his  epitaph  upon  himself :  — 

And  alone  with  his  friends,  Lord,  how  merry  was  he  I 

No  poetry  is  written  in  the  dumps,  though  the  remembrance 
and  experience  of  this  gloomy  condition  are  fertile  themes. 
Thus  Coleridge,  in  justifying  the  egotisn  of  melancholy 
verse :  '*  Why  then  write  spnnets  or  monodies  ?  Because 
they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps  nothing  else  could. 
Afler  the  more  violent  emotions  of  sorrow  the  mind  de- 
mands amusement,  and  can  find  it  in  employment  alone ; 
but  full  of  the  late  sufferings  it  can  endure  no  employment 
not  in  some  measure  connected  with  them." 

Cowpcr,  who  might  seem  an  instance  against  this  view, 
is  in  reality  a  strong  support  of  it :  so  long  as  he  could 
keep  the  despondency  of  insanity  at  arm's  length,  he  was 
the  cheerfallest  of  men.  <*  I  never  could  take  a  little  pleas- 
ure in  anything,"  he  writes ;  and  his  constitutional  vivacity  { 


was  such  that,  as  a  boy  exulting  in  his  strength  and  activ- 
ity, and  observing  the  evenness  of  his  pulse,  he  began  to 
entertain  with  no  small  complacency  a  notion  that  perhaps 
he  might  never  die.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  this  vi- 
vacity as  a  stimulus,  as  when  playfully  addressing  Lady 
Austen :  ^- 


I 


Bat  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men. 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  ms  finger  and  his  thumb. 


Wordsworth  says :  — 

We  poets  begin  oar  life  in  gladness, 

Bat  thereof  comes  in  the  end  satiety  and  madness. 

With  Cowper  they  ran  side  by  side,  the  one  quite  as  marked 
as  the  other.  Pleasure  in  his  work  contended  with  hor- 
ror. *'  You  remember,"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  "  the  un- 
dertaker's dance  in  the  '  Rehearsal,'  which  they  perform  in 
crape  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks  to  the  tune  of '  Hob  and 
Nob,'  one  of  the  sprightliest  airs  in  the  world.  Such  is  my 
fiddling  and  dancing."  So  long  as  he  could  describe  his 
despair  in  sapphics,  and  illustrate  it  in  such  harmonious 
stanzas  as  his  <*  Castaway,"  we  detect  pleasure  of  some  sort 
in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  just  as  we  see  it  in  Bums,  **  BtUl 
caring,  despairing,"  in  his  beautiful  ode.  The  two  influ- 
ences are  m  visible  contention.  Many  poets  have  the 
stigma  in  a  lesser  degree  of  depression  of  spirits ;  but  if 
ihey  wrote  well,  it  was  when  the  incubus  was  shaken  off. 
Johnson  was,  he  used  to  say,  miserable  by  himself,  and 
hated  going  to  bed  :  but  while  he  could  get  people  to  sit 
up  wi£  him  he  exultingly  enjoyed  life,  and  constituted  the 
life  and  inspiration  of  Uie  company,  which  no  desponding 
man  can  possibly  be. 

Grey  is  a  genuine  instance  of  a  poet  without  this  excep- 
tional vivacity  of  temperament  He  was  witty  and  humor- 
ous, but  habitually  his  spirits  were  in  a  low  xey,  and  the 
consequence  was,  no  poet  who  got  himself  a  name  ever 
wrote  so  little.  He  had  everything  of  a  poet  but  social  in- 
stincts and  animal  spirits ;  but  these  deserted  him  wholly 
for  long  periods,  during  which  his  muse  was  absolutely 
tongue-tied.  When  his  friends  urged  him  he  answered, 
*'  It  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits  that  my  studies  lie  amcng 
the  cadiedrals,  tombs,  and  ruins.  At  present  I  feel  myseff 
able  to  write  a  catalogue  or  to  read  a  peerage-book  or  Mil- 
lar's Gardeners'  Dictionary,  and  am  thankful  there  are 
such  employments  in  the  world." 

All  this  does  not  prevent  the  composition  of  poetry  being 
the  hardest  work  the  mind  can  exercise  itself  upon :  nor 
does  the  fact  contradict  its  being  the  highest  form  of  enjoy- 
ment All  vigorous  intellectual  pleasure  needs  to  be 
worked  up  to  with  effect.  We  cannot  read  fine  poetry 
which  opens  and  revives  in  us  a  world  of  keen  sensation 
without  a  degree  of  labor  from  which  men  too  often  shrink, 
preferring  lower  satisfactions  more  easily  and  lazily  come 

The  poet,  knowing  what  his  real  achievements  cost  him, 
never  withholds  them  from  the  world  of  readers.  We  need 
expect  no  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  the  private  records 
he  leaves  behind  him,  unless,  like  Wordsworth,  he  deliber- 
ately postpones  the  publication  of  some  cherished  manu- 
script till  after  his  death.  But  if  the  gift  of  verse  is  a 
pleasure,  it  will  be  played  with  apart  from  solemn  duty 
either  to  Uie  world  or  the  poet's  own  fame.  There  will  fa« 
amusement  in  adapting  it  to  homely  purposes  —  it  will 
break  out  at  odd  times  and  in  odd  places,  and  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  often  beyond  what  he  designs  for  a 
larger  and  more  critical  audience.  Whatever  a  man  of 
genius  writes  because  it  pleases  him  to  write  it,  will  tell  us 
something  of  himself;  though  it  be  but  a  direction  to  his 
printer,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  or  a  receipt  for  the  cook. 
These  little  spurts  of  the  muse  are  quite  distinct  firom  the 
vers  de  societe  which  amateurs  turn  off,  whether  easily  or 
laboriously,  as  the  best  they  can  do  —  specimens  of  their 
powers  in  an  unfamiliar  field.  They  are  especially  not  ex- 
amples; we  were  never  meant  to  see  them;  neither 
"  reader  "  nor  criUc  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  but  something 
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closer  and  more  intimate.  The  most  prosaic  doggerel  of 
the  trae  poet  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rhymes 
of  a  writer  with  whom  verse  is  not  a  natural  medium.  He 
would  not  commit  himself  to  it,  but  as  the  indulgence  of 
some  impulse  which  belongs  to  his  poet  nature.  With  his 
name  attached  —  and  this  proviso'is  sometimes  necessary, 
for  we  haye  not  all  the  discrimination  to  detect  the  master- 
hand  under  the  homely  disguiro  —  we  see  something  that 
distinguishes  it,  and  stamps  his  character  upon  it.  An  im- 
pulse of  some  kind  drives  him  to  express  a  thought  in 
yerse,  because  it  is  easier  to  convey  it  that  way,  because 
it  wraps  it  up  so  as  to  allow  of  a  thing  being  said  which 
might  have  looked  awkward,  or  bold,  or  egotistical  in  prose, 
or  because  it  best  expresses  relief  fi*om  a  task  or  a  burden. 
With  the  poet,  verse  is  his  natural  medium  for  a  good  deal 
that  the  muse  is  not  generally  invoked  for ;  and  we  like  to 
see  how  far  verse  is  a  language,  not  a  task  —  to  see  the 
«  numbers  come  "  on  any  stimulus.  There  are  poets  who 
never  willingly  wrote  a  careless  lineb  Craboe  might 
have  been  thought  one  of  these  —  so  careful,  so  measured, 
BO  little  egotistical ;  but  we  once  find  him  indulging  in  the 
repetition  of  some  verses  which  he  acknowledged  were  not 
of  the  most  brilliant  description,  but  favorites,  because 
they  had  amused  the  irksome  restraint  of  life  as  chaplain 
in  a  great  house :  — 

Oh !  had  I  bat  a  little  hut, 

That  I  might  hide  my  head  in ; 
.    Where  never  guest  mient  dare  molest 

Unwelcome  or  forbidden. 
I  'd  take  the  jokes  of  other  folks, 

And  mine  should  then  succeed  'em ; 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 

Nor  heed  a  little  ftieedom. 

With  Wordsworth  every  verse  was  a  brick  in  the  temple 
his  life  was  building ;  he  would  have  thouzht  it  profana- 
tion to  despatch  an  ephemeral  jingling  joke  by  post  and 
keep  no  record.  Consequently  we  have  no  example  of 
verse  from  him  inspired  by  the  humor  of  the  moment,  writ- 
ten on  a  subject  not  poetical.  Bat  take  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
correspondence  with  James  Ballantyne  as  a  specimen  of 
what  we  mean;  he  suits  as  an  early  example,  for  very 
rarely  are  rhymes  strung  together  as  he  strung  them,  liter- 
ally for  only  one  ear,  or  indeed  only  for  nis  own;  so 
heartily  careless  of  his  poetical  credit  Though  not  poetry, 
what  a  great  deal  these  jingling  lines  tell  us  of  a  poet;  how 
they  let  us  into  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  man  I 
How  much  there  is  that  he  would  not,  and  perhaps  could 
not,  have  unveiled  in  prose  I  It  is  through  such  effusions 
that  we  learn  something  of  him  as  author,  about  which  he 
was  so  reticent  After  finishing  *<  Paul's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,"  on  whose  name  he  plays  somewhat  carelessly, 
we  see  the  **  Antiquary  "  in  his  mind's  eye  :  — 

Dear  James — I'm  done,  thank  God,  with  the  long  yams 

Of  the  most  prosy  of  apostles  —  Panl ; 
And  now  advance,  sweet  heathen  of  Monkbams, 

Step  oat,  old  quiz,  as  fast  as  I  can  scrawl. 

In  simple  prose  he  would  never  have  betrayed  this  con- 
fidence and  fondness  for  any  creature  of  his  imagination. 
He  thus  rejc^ces  over  the  completion  of  *'  Rob  Roy :  "  — 

With  great  joy 

I  send  you  Roy ; 
'T  was  a  tough  job, 

Bttt  we  're  done  with  Rob  ; 

the  *'  tough  job,"  referring  to  the  agonies  of  cramp  and  the 
lassitude  of  opium  under  which  the  novel  was  written.  He 
was  the  most  patient  of  men  under  interruption  ;  only  in 
verse  does  he  indulge  in  a  murmur,  hin  temper  really  worn 
to  a  hairVbreadth  :  — 

Oh  James,  oh  James,, two  Irish  dames 

Oppress  me  very  sore : 
I  groaning  send  one  sheet  I  've  penned. 

For,  hang  them,  there 's  no  more. 

In  momentary  discouragement,  when  **  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  "  did  not  go  off  at  the  rate  anticipated,  "  he  did  not 


sink  under  the  short-lived  firown,"  but  consoled  hiouelf 
with  a  couplet,  — 

The  mouse  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor  hole, 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  sonl. 

When  overwhelmed  with  books,  preparatory  to  his  life  oC 
Bonaparte,  he  thus  condenses  his  experience,  and  blesses 
himself  in  prospect  of  his  gigantic  task : — 

When  with  poetry  dealing. 

Room  enough  in  a  shieling, 

Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 

Too  small  for  a  novel ; 

Though  my  back  I  should  rub 

On  Diogenes'  tub. 

How  my  fancy  could  prance 

In  a  dance  of  romance ; 

Bat  my  house  I  must  swap 

With  some  Brobdingnag  chap, 

Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me,  with  Emperor  Nap. 

When  adversity  came,  the  slip-shod  muse  was  his  con- 
fidant, the  depository  of  his  resolutions,  cheering  him 
onward  in  the  untried  stony  path  of  authorship  under 
compulsion,  —  the  inexorable  demand  of  duty.  After 
soliloquies  which  would  have  done  credit,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  to  Shakespeare's  fallen  kings,  we  find  him 
writing :  — 

I  have  finished  my  task  this  morning  at  half  past  ele^YO. 
easily,  early,  and  I  think  not  amiss.  I  hope  J.  B.  will  make 
some  notes  of  admiration  !  !  1  otherwise  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
If  this  work  answers —  if  it  hut  answers,  it  must  set  as  on  oar 
legs  ;  I  am  sure  worse  trumpery  of  mine  has  had  a  great  nut 
I  remember  with  what  great  difiiculty  I  was  brooght  to  tbhik 
myself  anything  better  than  common,  and  now  I  will  not  is 
mere  faintness  of  heart  give  up  hope.  So  hey  for  a  Swiftian 
ism, — 

I  loll  in  my  chair 

And  around  me  I  stare, 

With  a  critical  air, 

Like  a  calf  in  a  fair ; 

And,  say  I,  Mrs.  Duty, 

Good-morrow  to  your  beaaty, 

I  kiss  your  sweet  shoe-tie, 

And  hope  I  can  suit  ye. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  says  Duty  :  don't  keep  talkin?, 
then,  but  go  to  your  work  again ;  there's  a  day's  task  beforf 
you ~  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Call  that  a  task?  hang  me,  Y\\ 
write  it  as  fast  as  Bony  carried  it  on  I  — 

And  long  ere  dinner  time  I  have 

Full  eight  close  pages  wrote ; 
What,  Duty,  hast  thou  now  to  crave  ? 

Well  done,  Sir  Walter  Scott 

These  dialogues  with  his  conscience  could  hardly  haT« 
been  reoorded,  without  the  playful  veil  of  verse  to  hide 
their  deep  seriousness  of  selNsacrifice  and  atonement 
Who  can  grudge  him  his  escape  to  the  country  from  th** 
uncongenial  scene  of  them  celeorated  in  these  valedictorr 
lines  ?  — 

So  good-by,  Mrs.  Brown, 

I  am  going  out  of  town, 

Over  dale,  over  down, 

Where  bugs  bite  not, 

Where  lodgers  fight  not. 

Where  below  you  chairmen  drink  not. 

Where  beside  you  gutters  stink  not ; 

But  all  is  fresh,  and  clear,  and  gay, 

And  merry  lambkins  sport  and  play. 

Scott  wrote  too  easily  to  value  himself  on  his  gifts,  or  to 
be  very  sensitive  to  criticism.  The  poet,  jealous  of  his 
reputation,  fastidious  on  his  own  account,  or  keenly  hnrt 
by  adverse  opinion,  would  never  commit  himself  thus,  eves 
to  the  privacy  of  his  diary,  secured  by  lock  and  key.  h 
thus  illustrates  a  very  marked  characteristic.  We  can 
hardly  fancy  Waller,  who,  somebody  said,  spent  a  whol« 
summer  in  correcting  ten  lines  —  those  written  in  the 
Tasso  of  the  Duchess  of  York  —  disporting  himself  in  thl< 
way. 

Scott  here  is  addressing  himself.  The  poet  playing  with 
his  gill  more  commonly  adopts  the  epistolary  form,  and 
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sompliments  a  firiend  with  some  facile  careless  specimea 
>f  his  art.  We  do  not  want  the  amusement  to  become 
general  oat  of  the  charmed  circle  ;  bat  where  once  a  name 
8  won,  a  tribate  of  Terse  is  felt  to  be  a  real  token  of  friend- 
hip,  and  treasured  among  the  most  flattering  of  compli- 
nents,  as  a  private  communication  from  Parnassus ;  espe- 
iallj  when  it  illuminates  some  grave  subject,  or  assumes 
in  unexpected  form,  in  which  the  poet  selects  you  as  the 
'ecipient  of  a  new  and  choice  conceit. 

It  must  have  been  a  delightful  discovers  to  the  diplo- 
natist  when  Canning's  Despatch  first  unfolded  itself  to 
>ye  and  ear.  And  that  Canning  was  a  universal  genius 
loes  not  prevent  the  writer  of  uie  Anti-Jacobin  and  the 
amous  Pitt  lyric,  <<  The  Pilot  that  Weathered  the  Storm," 
>ein^  a  poet  in  especial.  Canning's  general  principle,  it 
ihouTd  be  explained,  was,  that  commerce  flourished  best 
vhen  wholly  unfettered  by  restrictions;  but  as  modern 
lations  had  grown  up  under  various  svstems,  he  judged  it 
lecessary  to  discrimmate  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
:iple;  hence  the  Reciprocity  Act  placing  the  ships  of 
breign  states  importing  articles  into  Great  Britain  on  the 
ame  footing  of  duties  as  British  ships,  provided  our  ships 
vere  treated  by  the  same  rule  in  their  turn;  reserving, 
lowever,  a  retaliative  power  of  imposing  increased  duties 
vhen  the  principle  was  resisted  or  evaded,  as  it  was  in  the 
iase  of  Holland — M.  Falck,  the  Dutch  Minister,  having 
nade  a  one-sided  proposition,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
lis  own  countrv.  A  tedious  negotiation  dragging  on  &om 
nonth  to  month  ensued,  without  arriving  one  step  nearer 
sonsummation  ;  at  last  Canning's  patience  was  exnausted. 
Vvt  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  one 
lay  (as  we  are  told)  attending  at  Court  when  a  despatch 
n  cipher  was  hastily  put  into  his  hand;  it  was  verv  short, 
ind  evidently  verv  urgent,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Charles, 
lot  expecting  such  a  communication,  had  not  the  key  of 
he  cipher  with  him.  An  interval  of  intense  anxiety  fol- 
owed,  until  he  could  obtain  the  key,  when,  to  his  infinite 
istonishment,  he  deciphered  the  following  despatch  from 
he  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  — 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  firalt  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent, 

Twenty  per  cent., 

Twenty  per  cent, 
Nous  frapperons  Falck  vrith  twenty  per  cent. 

GrBOROB  CaKKINO. 

Tom  Moore,  subsequently  meeting  this  M.  Falck  when 
embassador  of  our  Court,  calls  him  a  fine,  sensible  Dutch- 
nan.  Whether  he  ever  knew  the  form  in  which  the  tables 
vere  turned  upon  him  is  nowhere  stated.  Surprise  con- 
ttitutes  some  of  the  fun  and  attraction  of  a  very  different 
hymed  letter,  where  Cowper  fills  a  sheet  — prose  alike  in 
tspect  and  matter  —  with  a  flow  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
acile  rhymes.  It  shows  remarkable  mastery  over  words ; 
ind  the  little  turns  of  humor,  the  playing  with  his  own 
«rious  aims  and  with  his  friend's  gravitv  of  calling  and 
'eputation,  are  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
etter  is  long,  but  does  not  admit  of  curtailment,  and  the 
urking  rhymes  keep  up  the  reader's  vigilance  and  atten- 
ion. 

J\dy  12, 1781. 
To  THB  Rev.  John  Newton. 

Mt  vert  dbab  Friend,  —  I  am  going  to  send,  what  when 
rou  have  read,  you  may  scratch  jour  bead,  and  say  I  suppose, 
here  'a  nobody  knows  whether  what  I  hare  got,  be  verse  or  not : 
)y  the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did 
rou  ever  see,  of  late  or  of  yore  such  a  ditty  before?  The 
thought  did  occur  to  me  and  to  her,  as  Madam  and  I,  did  waJk 
ind  not  fly,  over  hills  and  dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it 
iras  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Oneu  is  little  or  noney,  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
t  —  viz.,  poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  YOU  have  said,  and  has  left  Parish  Church  quite  in  the 
urch,  haviDg  almost  swore,  to  go  there  no  more. 

Paf;e  and  his  wife,  that  made  sach  a  strife,  we  met  them 
•wain,  in  Dog  Lane ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all. 
^or  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passed  in  a 


wondeHnl  haste,  to  see  a  friend,  in  Silver  End.    Mrs.  Jones  pro- 

Sses,  ere  July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister  and  her  Jones 
Lster,  and  we  that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in 
the  Spinney;  but  for  a  ffuinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so 
hot  and  so  cold,  we  had  better  by  fax  stay  where  we  are.  For 
the  grass  there  grows,  while  nobody  mows  {which  is  very  wrong), 
so  rank  and  long,  that  so  to  speak,  't  is  at  least  a  week,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  rain,  ere  it  dries  affain. 

I  have  writ  "  Charity,'^ not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I 
could,  in  hopes  to  do  eood  ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  to 
be  sure,  the  gentleman  s  muse  wears  Methodist  shoes ;  you  may 
know  by  her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard 
have  little  regurd,  for  the  taste  and  fashions  and  mliuff  passions, 
and  hoydening  play  of  the  modern  day ;  and  though  she  assume 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  't  is 
only  her  plan,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go 
that  way,  by  a  production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has 
baited  her  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a 
snear-plum."  His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  't  is  what 
I  intend,  my  principal  end :  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should 
read,  till  a  W  are  Drought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I 
am  paid,  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have 
run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end 
of  my  sense,  and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live 
and  am  here,  another  year. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid  upon  springs, 
or  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art  in  every  part,  that  when 
you  went  in,  you  were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace  vrith  an 
air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  now  out,  with  a  deal 
of  state,  in  a  fienre  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string,  or  any 
such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will 
make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  thengh 
against  your  will,  dancing  awav,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to 
an  end,  of  what  I  have  penned ;  which  that  you  may  do,  ere 
Madam  and  you  are  qnite  worn  out,  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  4eave,  and  here  you  receive,  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  —  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right, 
as  well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it 
was  true,  but  now  it  is  due,  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote, 
himself  and  he  has  visited  we. 

This  was  written  in  a  poetical  year,  when  verse  and  mat- 
ter crowded  upon  him.  After  finishing  <*  Table  Talk,"  we 
find  him  resolving  to  hang  up  his  harp  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  — 

Since  eighty-one  has  had  so  much  to  do. 
Postpone  what  yet  is  left  for  eighty-two." 

Charles  Lamb  and  Cowper  are  as  little  associated  in  our 
minds  as  poets  can  well  be ;  but  there  were  points,  es- 
pecially of  temperament,  in  common,  and  the  Muse  was  a 
handmaid  to  them  both ;  they  each  liked  to  adapt  her  to 
domestic  uses.  Cowper  acknowledged  homely  favors  by 
eiving  a  verse  for  a  dish  of  fish,  apostrophizing  a  halibut  in 
high-sounding  blank  verse,  and  explaining  in  neatly-turned 
heroics  how  the  barrel  of  oysters  was  delayed  on  the  road 
by  the  imprudent  kindness  of  paying  the  carriage  before- 
hand. Charles  Lamb  asked  a  favor  tnrough  the  same  me- 
dium :  — 

To  William  Ayrton,  Esq. 

My  dear  friend. 
Before  I  end 
Have  you  any 
More  orders  for  Don  Giovanni 
To  give 
Him  that  doth  live 
Your  faithful  Zany  ? 

Without  raillery 
I  mean  Gallery 
Ones; 
For  I  am  a  person  that  shuns 

All  ostentation, 
And  being  at  the  top  of  the  fashion, 
And  seldom  go  to  operas 
But  informd  pauperu, 

I  go  to  the  play 
In  a  very  economical  sort  of  a  way. 
Rather  to  see 
Than  be  seen, 
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Thoaeh  I  am  no  ill  light 
Neither 
By  candle  Iieht 
And  in  some  kinds  orweather. 
Yon  might  pit  me 

For  height 
Against  Kean ;    • 
Bat  m  a  grand  tragic  scene 
I'm  nothing ; 
It  would  create  a  kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 
There  'd  be  many  a  damn  let 

Fly 
At  nay  presumption 
If  I  should  try, 
Being  a  fellow  of  no  gumption. 

By  the  way,  tell  me  candidly  how  yon  relish 
This  which  they  call 
The  lapidary  style  1 

Opinions  vary. 
The  late  Mr.  Mellish 
Could  nerer  abide  it ; 

He  thought  it  rile 

And  coxcombical. 
My  friend,  the  poet-laureate, 
Who  is  a  great  lawyer  at 

Anything  comical, 
Was  the  first  who  tried  it ; 
But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it : 
But  it  signifies  rery  little  what  Mellish  said. 

Because  he  is  dead. 

It  does  not  seem^  by  the  way,  to  have  been  Southey's 
turn,  however  much  he  played  with  fantastic  measures,  to 
versify  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  alone.  All  his 
composition  —  even  his  fun  —  had  its  destination  for  the 
press ;  but  we  find  him  slipping  into  rhythm  to  his  friend 
^dford: — 

"  How  mortifying  is  this  confinement  of  yours  I  I  had 
planned  so  many  pleasant  walks  to  be  made  so  much  more 
pleasant  by  conversation ; " 

For  I  have  much  to  tell  thee,  much  to  say 
Of  the  odd  things  we  saw  upon  our  journey  — 
Much  of  the  dirt  and  vermin  that  annoyed  us. 

Charles  Lamb  was  never  careless  or  rapid.  It  was  his 
amusement  to  play  with  his  thoughts.  The  labor  of  in- 
vesting a  quaint  fancy  in  fit  wording  was  his  pleasure.  As 
in  many  other  sports,  the  fun  lay  in  the  dressing.  In  fact, 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  mind  needed  exact  ex- 
pression ;  and  now  and  then  verse  comes  in  to  give  the 
last  point,  as,  after  denouncing  a  cold  spring,  and  May 
chilled  by  east  winds,  he  concludes :  — 

Unmeaning  joy  around  appears. 

And  Nature  smiles  as  though  she  sneers. 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  rapidity  of  Scott's 
habits  of  composition.  His  domestic  verse  has  all  the  air 
of  extempore.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  duty  to 
his  chief  to  retain  the  minstrel  character  in  his  letters.  In 
them  he  liked  to  exercise  his  pen  in  unfamiliar  measures, 

E roving  how  easy  they  all  were  to  him.    Cannine  had  told 
im  that  if  he  liked  he  could  emulate  Dryden  in  heroics, 
his  letter  from  Zetland  beginning :  — 

Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clansman  true ; 
'  From  her  true  minstrel  health  to  fair  Buccleugh  — 
I  Health  from  the  isles  where  dewy  Morning  weaves 
I  Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twilight  leaves  — 

is  a  very  happy  experiment  in  them ;  but  his  account  o^ 
the  sea-serpent  in  dancing  anapsests  better  suits  our  pur 
pose,  as  bearing  also  upon  the  late  reappearance  of  that 
tantalizing  fable.    He  writes  from  Kirkwall :  — 

We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  onee  c^ed  it  fair. 

He  dates  August  the  ISth,  1814. 

In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  commissioned  a  Kraken, 
You  will  please  be  informed  that  they  seldom  are  taken ; 


It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say, 

Since  they  saw  the  Isst  Kraken  in  Scalloway  Bay. 

He  lay  in  the  ofiing  a  fortnight  or  more, 

But  the  devil  a  Zeuander  put  from  the  shore. 

Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 

The  morse  and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus  and  wksle. 

If  your  Grace  thinks  I  'm  writing  the  tning  that  is  not. 

You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  eurs  —  Mr.  Scott 

(He 's  not  fVom  our  clan,  though  his  meriti  deierve  it; 

He  springs,  I  'm  informed,  from  the  Scotts  of  Scotstirrit} 

He  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes, 

But  they  differed  confoundedly  as  to  its  site. 

For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swors 

That  it  seemed  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no  bbotb  ; 

Those  of  eye-sight  more  dear,  or  of  fancy  more  high, 

Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and  sky— 

But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion. 

That 't  was  sure  a  liv€  subject  of  l4eptane*s  dominion ; 

And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Urace  hardly  would  iri^ 

To  cumber  your  house  such  a  kettle  offish. 

Verse  in  such  easy  hands  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for 
turning  a  disagreeable  incident  into  a  joke;  the  poetcas 
be  imperious  in  it  without  giving  offence,  apologetic  with- 
out meanness  or  servility.  Thus  in  Lockhart's  unlucky 
false  quantity  which  made  such  a  stir  over  Maida*s  grave. 
James  Ballantyne  had  run  off  post-haste  with  the  epitaph, 
thinking  it  Scott's,  and  printed  it  with  an  addiUoofti 
blunder  of  his  own.    All  Uie  newspapers  twitted  the  sup- 

Cosed  author,  and  Lockhart  properly  desbed  that  the 
lame  should  lie  on  the  right  shoulders.  ^  Scot^  however, 
cared  much  more  for  the  reputation  of  his  son-in-law,  tha 
author  of  "  Valerius,"  than  his  own,  and  rattled  off  sa 
epistle  to  Lockhart  with  many  reasons  for  letting  the  mat- 
ter rest,  of  which  the  third  is :  — 

Don*t  yon  perceive  that  I  don't  care  a  boddle, 

Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung  at  my  noddle; 

For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as  Benlomon's, 

And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans; 

And  fourthly  and  lastly,  it  is  my  good  pleasure 

To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that  murderous  measure. 

So  it€t  pro  ratione  voluntas — be  tractile, 

Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little  dactjrl ; 

If  you  do,  you  '11  occasion  a  break  in  our  mtercourM, 

To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the  winter  course, 

But  not  at  your  door  at  the  usual  hour,  sir, 

My  own  pye-house  daughter's  good  prog  to  devour,  sir; 

Ergo  —  peace,  on  your  duty,  your  squeamishness  throttle. 

And  we  ^11  soothe  triscian's  spleen  with  a  canny  third  botfle; 

A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 

A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  Dominie  Grundys. 

We  do  not  oAen  catch  him  taking  the  hieh  line  shoot 
himself  that  really  lies  hidden  under  this  disparagemeot 
of  his  scholarship.  Tom  Moore  has  recourse  to  the  epis- 
tolary muse  under  a  very  different  mortification;  though 
there  may  be  many  tingling  sensations  after  giving  a  bad 
dinner  near  akin  to  the  discovery  of  being  even  partv  to  i 
false  quantity.  The  man  in  both  cases  feels  lowered,  and 
has  to  give  himself  a  fillip  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  owa 

good  opinion.  The  dinner  in  question  seems  tohave 
een  an  utter  break-down ;  and  where  Luttrell  and  brother 
epicureans  were  the  guests,  all  can  sympathize  in  the  mii- 
hap;  while  it  is  only  given  to  poets  to  express  in  becoo- 
ing  terms  a  consciousness  of  disaster.  Prose  apologies  m 
such  cases  are  heavy  i^gravations  of  the  original  "/""^ 
Moore  sitting  down  after  seeing  his  euests  off,  aided  by 
his  lantern,  and  soothing  his  spirits  by  an  imitation^ 
Horace,  might  be  glad  he  was  a  poet;  for  wl»t  troubie 
does  not  in  a  degree  dissipate  itself  under  neat  defimtioii  ( 

That  bard  had  brow  of  brass,  I  own. 

Who  first  presumed,  Hhe  hardened  smner. 
To  ask  fine  gentlemen  from  town 

To  come  and  eat  a  wretched  dinner ; 
Who  feared  not  leveret,  black  as  soot. 

Like  roasted  Afric  at  the  head  set. 
And  making  towards  the  duck  at  fbot, 

The  veteran  duck,  a  sort  of  dead  set ; 
Whose  nose  could  stand  such  ancient  fish 

As  that  we  at  Devises  purvey — 
Than  which,  I  know  no  likelier  dish 

To  turn  one's  stomach  topsy-turvy. 
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Luttrell  himself  could  torn  a  Terse,  and  was  no  doubt 
recompensed  in  some  degree  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  ainng  his  talent,  owning  indeed  that  '*  your  cook  was 
no  dab  at  her  duty,''  but  making  the  answering  line  *'  end 
with  poetry,  friendship,  and  beauty." 

And  then  to  increase  oar  delight 

To  a  fulness  all  boundaries  scorning, 
We  were  cheered  by  your  lantern  at  night 

And  regaled  with  your  rhymes  the  next  morning. 

We  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  date  to  find  dinners  a 
cheerful  subject  for  the  poet's  muse.  When  a  couple  of 
dishes  furnished  a  table  to  which  it  was  not  unbecoming 
to  invite  a  lord,  Matthew  Prior  could  gayly  extemporize 
an  inritation  to  Harley,  with  no  fears  of  a  contretemps 
when  a  joint  of  mutton  and  a  ham  supplied  the  board :  — 

An  Extbmforb   Invitatiov   to  thb  Earl  or  Ozroan, 

High  Trbasurbr,  1712. 

My  Lerd,  — 

Our  weekly  friends  to-morrow  meet 

At  Matthew's  palace  in  Duke  Street, 

To  try,  for  once,  if  they  can  dine 

On  bacon-ham  and  mutton-chine, 

If,  wearied  with  the  great  affairs 

Which  Britain  trusts  to  Harley's  cares, 

Thou,  humble  statesman,  may  st  descend 

Thy  mind  one  moment  to  unbend, 

To  see  thy  servant  from  his  soul 

Crown  with  thy  health  the  sprightly  bowl ; 

Among  the  guests  which  e'er  my  house 

Beceived,  it  never  can  produce 

Of  honor  a  more  glorious  proof — 

Though  Dorset  used  to  bless  the  roof. 

And  when  Gay  versified  the  receipt  for  stewed  veal,  we 
may  take  for  granled  that  the  dish  so  glorified  would  not 
be  lost  in  a  crowd  of  rival  candidates  for  favor,  but  was,  no 
doubt,  a  crowning  attraction  of  the  occasion.  *'As  we 
cannot  enjoy  anything  good  without  your  partaking  of  it," 
he  writes  to  Swift,  ''accept  of  the  following  receipt  for 
stewed  veal :  — 

The  receint  of  the  veal  of  Monsieur  Davanx,  Mr.  Pulteny's 
cook,  and  it  hath  been  approved  of  at  one  of  our  Twickenham 
entertainments.  The  difficulty  of  the  saucepan  I  believe  you 
will  find  is  owinjg;  to  a  negligence  in  perusing  the  manuscript 
If  I  remember  right,  it  is  there  called  a  stewpan.  Tour  earthen 
vessel,  provided  it  is  close-topped,  I  allow  to  be  a  good  succtda- 
ntum:  — 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal  — 
Tou  may  buy  it,  or  steal ; 
In  a  few  pieces  cut  it. 
In  the  stewing-pan  put  it 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace 
Must  season  this  knuckle ; 
Then  what 's  joined  to  a  plade  ^ 
With  other  herbs  muckle, 
That  which  killed  King  Will,* 
And  what  never  "  stands  still ; 
Some  sprigs  of  that  bed 
Where  children  are  bred ; 
Which  much  yon  will  mend  if 
Both  spinnage  and  endive. 
And  lettuce  and  beet, 
With  marigold  meet ; 
Put  no  water  at  all. 
For  it  maketh  things  small ; 
Which,  lest  it  should  happ^, 
A  dose  cover  cap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metal  ^ 
In  a  hot  coiling  kettle. 
And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About  —  let  me  see  — 
Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach.' 
So,  skimming  the  fat  off; 
Say  ffrace,  with  vour  hat  off. 
Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter ! 

*  J^r»  ■riary.  ■  8appo«d  loml  •  Tbyrn*  or  Hnu, 

•  Copper.    Tli«  laiosloii  ii  to  Wood,  tho  eolnor  of  Irish  halftMooo,  who  Aur- 
"Jhtdthe  t«zt  of  tho  Dnpler  Ltttwrt. 

Whieh  wo  tnppoM  to  bo  now  Ibttr  hours.*' 


The  mention  of  Twickenham,  where  Swift  was  so  keenly 
missed,  reminds  us  of  Pope's  lines  suggested  by  the  vezed 
question  of  his  descent  Swift  in  Ireland  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman ;  but  the  monument  he  put  up  to  his 
grandfather  in  Goodrich  (or  Gotheridge)  Chnnsh,  to  which 
ne  also  presented  a  cup,  implies,  as  rope  also  took  it,  a 
desire  to  assert  his  English  origin.  He  had  sent  a  pen- 
cilled elevation  of  Uie  tablet  to  ]^&s.  Howard,  who  returned 
it  with  these  lines  on  it  scribbled  by  Pope.  The  paper 
was  found  endorsed  in  Swift's  hand,  **  Model  of  a  monu- 
ment to  my  grandfather,  with  Mr.  Pope's  roguery : "  — 

Jonathan  Swift 

Had  the  ^ft 

By  fathendge,  motheridge. 

And  by  brotheridge. 

To  come  from  Gotheridge, 

But  now  is  spoiled  clean 

And  an  Irish  dean. 

In  this  church  he  has  put 

A  stone  of  two  foot ; 

With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir, 

In  respect  to  his  grandsire. 

So  Ireland  change  thy  tone, 

And  cry  O  hone,  O  hone  I 

For  England  hath  its  own. 

Swift  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  these  davs  but  as  a  misan- 
thrope, abhorring  as  well  as  despising  his  fellow  creatures. 
Misanthrope  as  he  might  be  towards  parties  and  people  he 
did  not  like  or  did  not  know,  he  could  not  live  without 
friends,  who  were  more  necessary  to  him  than  they  are  to 
many  philanthropists,  and  more  constantly  in  his  mind  for 
their  amusement  and  his  own  ;  and  trusting,  no  doubt,  to 
their  immense  opinion  of  his  genius,  he  delighted,  among 
other  uses  of  the  "Little  language,"  in  stringing  tog^er, 
in  a  sort  of  horse- play,  jingling  rhymes  and  interminable 
lines,  in  bold  defiance  of  metrical  rule,  like  the  following, 
—  certainly  never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  though  they 
found  their  way  to  it :  — 

Swift's  and  his  Thiuib  Feibkds'  Intitation  to  Dr. 

Shbeidan. 

Dear  Tom,  this  verse,  which,  however  the  beginning  may  ap- 
pear, yet  in  the  end  *s  ffood  metre, 

Is  sent  to  desire  that,  when  your  augutt  vacation  comes,  your 
friend*  vou  'd  meet  here ; 

For  why  should  stay  yon  in  that  filthy  hole~  I  mean  the  cUu  » 
tmoaky  — 

When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in  town,  or  at  least  no  one 
that 's  wiUy  to  joke  wV  ye  t  ** 

How  he  served  his  ftiends  is  shown,  in  one  instance,  by 
Gray's  acknowledgments,  who  attributes  to  his  good  ofiices 
his  appointment  to  attend  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  House  in 
capacity  of  secretary.  "  I  am  every  day,"  he  writes,  *<  at- 
tending my  Lord  Treasurer  for  his  bounty  to  help  me  out, 
which  ne  hath  promised  me  upon  the  following  petition, 
which  I  have  sent  him  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot : "  — 

Thb  Epioramhatical  Pbtitiox  of  Johk  Gat. 

I  'm  no  more  to  converse  with  the  swains. 

But  go  where  fine  people  resort 

One  can  live  without  money  on  plains. 

But  never  without  it  at  court. 

If,  when  vrith  the  swains  I  did  gambol, 

I  arrayed  me  in  silver  and  blue, 

When  abroad  and  in  courts  I  shall  ramble. 

Pray,  my  lord,  how  much  money  will  do  1 

Instead  of  the  terrors  of  a  competitive  examination,  his 
wardrobe  was  obviously  Gay's  first  care  on  entering  the 
public  service :  for  subdivision  of  labor  is  a  modern  idea. 
A  genius  or  a  clever  fellow  used  to  be  considered  fit,  and 
to  hold  himself  fit,  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  any  employ- 
ment that  would  bring  him  an  income.  A  place  or  an  ap- 
pointment, whatever  the  duties,  was  an  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  any  form  of  merit  or  success.  Scarcely  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  Theodore  Hook  was  made  Aeoountant- 
Greneral  to  the  Mauritius,  and  treasurer  to  the  colony,  for 
rattling  off  such  verses  as  these  in  ridicule  of  the  tag-rag 
deputations  to  Queen  Caroline :  — 
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A  rout  \j\  bhdUi  >aiiui'd 
Escaped  from  their  jailors. 
As  sea-bred  as.  tailors 
In  Shropshire  or  Wilts, 
And  Mark  Oldi's  smile,  and  her's. 
Greeting  as  Highlanders, 
Half  a  score  Mile-enders 
Shivering  in  kilts.' 


i> 


It  was  a  fit  sequel  to  such  a  choice  that  the  lackleae  treas- 
nrer,  haying  got  the  money  afiaira  of  the  island  into  inex- 
tricable confusion,  was  brought  back  in  disgrace,  entertain- 
ing his  custodians,  and  amusing  the  tedium  of  the  Toyage, 
b^  extemporizing  songs  of  which  himself  and  his  own  pre- 
dicament was  the  theme,  and  denouncing 

The  atrocious,  pemicioas 
Scoundrel  that  emptied  the  till  at  Mauritius. 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  must  not  leave  the  elder  gener- 
ation without  one  specimen,  gathered  from  his  letters,  of 
Swifl's  sraver  epistolary  style,  addressed  to  the  honored 
fnendwhowas  emphatically'the  poet  of  the  brilliant  circle. 
It  is  an  example  of  his  delightfully  easy  versification,  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  familiar  uses :  — 

■ 
Db.  Swift  to  Mb.  Popb, 

While  he  was  writing  the  Dunciad. 

Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak, 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

A  while  thejr  on  each  other  look. 

Then  different  studies  chuse ; 
The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book  — 

Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  designed 
For  those  who  more  will  need 'em. 

Are  filled  with  hints,  and  interlined, 
Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Each  atom  by  some  other  struck. 

All  tarns  and  motions  tries ; 
Till  in  a  lump  together  stuck, 

Behold  a  poem  rise ! 

Tet  to  the  Dean  his  share  allot ; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon ; 
TTuU  without  which  a  thing  is  not 

,Is  causa  sine  qua  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit ; 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit, 

Tou  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  prelate  thus  for  preaching  famed 

The  sexton  reasoned  well ; 
And  justly  half  the  merit  claimed 

(Because  he  rang  the  bell. 

Amongst  epistolary  effusions,  Gray's  lines  to  Mason 
must  find  a  place.  Whether  Mason  had  any  idea  of  edit- 
ing Shakespeare  we  cannot  now  remember,  but  doubtless 
Gray^  had  heen  irritated  by  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism 
laboriously  bestowed  on  the  poet  by  his  numerous  commen- 
tators, and  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  their  value :  — 

To  THE  Rev.  William  Mason. 

July  16, 1765. 
William  Shakxspbabe  to  Mbs.  Amme,  regular  servant  to  the 

Beo.  Mr,  Precentor  of  Yark\ 

A  moment's  patience,  gentle  Mistress  Anne  : 

(But  stint  your  clack  for  sweet  St.  Charitie :) 
'T  is  Willey  begs,  once  a  right  proper  man, 

Though  now  a  book,  and  interleaved,  you  see. 
Much  have  I  borne  from  cankered  critics'  spite, 

FVom  fumbling  baronets,  and  poets  small, 
Pert  barristers,  and  parsons  nothing  bright ; 

But  what  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  all. 


'T  is  true  our  Master's  temper  natural 

Was  fashioned  fair  in  meek,  dove  Uke  guise  ; 
But  may  not  honey's  self  be  turned  to  gall 

Bv  residence,  by  marriage,  and  sore  eyes  f 
If  tnen  he  wreak  on  me  his  wicked  will, 

Steal  to  his  closet  at  the  hour  of  prayer; 
And  (then  thou  hearest  the  organ  piping  sbrill). 

Grease  his  best  pen,  and  all  he  scribbles  tear. 
Better  to  bottom  tarts  and  cheesecakes  nice. 

Better  the  roast  meat  from  the  fire  to  save. 
Better  be  twisted  into  caps  for  spice 

Than  thus  be  patched  and  cobbled  in  one's  grave. 
So  York  shall  taste  what  Clonet  never  knew, 

So  from  our  works  sablimer  fames  shall  rise ; 
While  Nancy  earns  the  praise  to  Shakespeare  due. 

For  glorious  paddings  and  immortal  pies. 

"  Tell  me,  if  you  do  not  like  this,"  writes  Gray,  **  and  \ 
will  send  you  a  worse."  We  think  them  good  lines  to  ii\ 
their  home  only  in  a  letter  ;  and  Gray  haa  no  eye  bevoc^ 
his  correspondent :  and  so  thought  Mason,  who  writes  an- 
swer, <*  As  bad  as  your  verses  were,  they  are  yours,  niii 
therefore,  when  I  get  back  to  York,  I  will  paste  them  cu^ 
fully  in  the  first  page  of  my  Shakespeare,  tor  I  intend  it  :- 
be  put  in  my  marriage  settlement,  as  a  provision  for  sj 
younger  daughters." 

Editors  have  been  often  provocatives  of  verse.  Tn3 
Moore  haa  his  thoughts  on  editors,  though  on  difftr^'-' 
grounds,  but  mingled  in  his  case  also  with  ^ood  cbnrr. 
The  following  querulous  effusion  fails  to  distm^isb  ^ 
tween  the  private,  the  social,  and  the  public  duties  of  tb: 
critic.  "  1  see  my  Lord  Edward,"  he  writes,  "annouDJvd 
as  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Quarterlyj  to  be  abused  : 
course;  and  this  so  immediately  after  my  dinings  and  hi- 
ketings  with  both  editor  and  publisher."  Having  occaa.w 
to  write  to  Murray,  he  sent  him  the  following  squib :  — 

Thoughts  on  Eoitoks, 
Editur  et  edit. 

No,  editors  don't  care  a  button 
What  false  and  faithless  diings  they  do ; 

They  '11  let  you  come  and  cut  their  mutton, 
And  then  they  '11  have  a  cut  at  yon. 

With  Barnes  I  oft  my  dinner  took, 
Nay,  met  ev'n  Horace  Twiss  to  please  him; 

Yet  Mr.  Barnes  traduced  my  book, 
For  which  may  his  own  derils  seise  him ! 

With  Dr.  Bowring  I  drank  tea, 
Nor  of  his  cakes  consumed  a  particle ; 

And  yet  th'  ungrateful  LL.  D. 
Let  fly  at  me  next  week  an  article. 

John  Wilson  gave  me  suppers  hot* 

With  bards  of  fame  like  Hogg  and  Packwood ; 

A  dose  of  black  strap  then  I  got, 
And  after  a  still  worse  of  Blackwood ! 

Alas  !  and  must  I  close  the  list 
With  thee,  my  Lockhart,  of  the  Quarterly ! 

So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist  — 
With  pen,  so  very  gruff  and  tarterly. 

Now  in  thy  parlor  feasting  me, 
Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  garret, 

Till  'twixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 
Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret 

Byron  never  made  verse  his  plavthing.  Even  wbe:re 
it  afi'ected  to  be,  it  was  a  weapon  which  would  have  alus- 
gether  failed  of  its  purpose  if  it  did  not  find  its  way  »si 
hit  far  beyond  its  seeming  destination.  Self-banished,  hs 
felt  his  exclusion  from  the  intellects  of  the  day,  and  soo^s 
for  some  medium  of  communication  with  them  which  shoo^o 
not  compromise  his  pride.  This  medium  was  hb  disOL- 
^uished  publisher,  at  whose  house  his  restless  fancy  ivoK- 
ined  constant  gatherings  of  wits  and  poets.  To  them  bd 
sent  messages,  as  it  were,  to  keep  his  name  and  fame  ku 
in  men's  mouths  —  and  the  fear  of  him  an  abiding  inc-- 
ence.  Mr.  Murray  was  thus  the  depositary  of  some  liT^r 
critiques  on  men  and  books,  as  where  Byron  supplies  bm 
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with  a  civil  refusal  of  the  "  Medical  Tragedy  "  (Dr.  Poli- 
dori's],  spoken  in  his  fMurray's)  own  person.  We  give  it 
as  so  far  to  our  point  mat  it  is  verse  applied  to  a  personal 
use,  and  affecting  to  be  thrown  off  for  the  amusement  of  his 
correspondent :  — 

There 's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me  folded  in  a  letter 
A  sort  of —  it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  altered  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he 's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

Bat,  to  resume : 
As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room  — 
The  room 's  so  fall  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits. 
My  humble  tenement  admits 
AH  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 
From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent; 
A  party  dines  with  me  to-day, 
All  clever  men  who  make  their  way ; 
They  're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution ; 
Her  book  they  say  was  in  advance, 
Pray  Heaven  she  tell  the  truth  of  France ; 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away  — 
But  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play,  etc,  etc 

His  publisher's  name  suggests  other  verses  in  a  more 
genuinely  plavful  vein,  as  well  as  more  for  the  individual 
recipient.  He  felt  Murray  the  link  between  him  and  his 
country,  as  apart  from  a  few  personal  intimacies.  His 
mind,  we  see,  ran  on  the  scene  where  his  name  was  spoken 
and  his  works  inquired  after.  He  liked  to  recall  "  the 
table's  baize  so  green,"  the  comings  and  goings,  the  literary 
gossip,  and  all  that  was  most  opposed  to  the  line  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  It  associated  him  with  poets,  not  only 
of  the  day,  but  of  the  earlier  times  :  — 

Strahan,  Jonson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
To  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs, 

My  Murray. 

To  thee  with  hope  and  terror  dumb 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printost  all  —  and  sellest  some  — 

My  Murray. 

Uppn  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen. 
But  where  is  thy  uew  Magazine 

My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  Art  of  Cookery  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  travels,  essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ! 
And  then  thou  hast  thy  Navy  List, 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 

My  Murray. 

Complimentary  verses,  if  premeditated,  scarcely  come 
within  oar  subject.  Playful  they  may  be,  bat  no  style 
of  composition  has  more  severely  tasked  the  faculties  of 
versifiers,  or  been  less  congenial  to  the  poet  proper.  We 
mean,  of  course,  social  verse ;  for  addresses  and  dedica- 
tions, profuse  of  compliment,  swell  the  pages  to  a  very 
inconvenient  extent,  of  generations  of  poets.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  we  must  make  to  our  exclusion  of  this  vehicle 
for  forced  liveliness.  What  more  easy  and  plavful  lines 
can  we  find  than  the  following,  or  more  suggestive  of  fun 
and  enjoyment  in  the  writer  V  and  if  any  question  the 
choice  of  subject,  let  them  remember  the  argument  of  the 
<*  Splendid  Shilling." 


Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,  — 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

These  lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Legh  on  her  wedding- 
day,  in  reference  to  a  present  of  a  pair  of  shooting-breeches  she 
had  made  to  Canning  while  he  was  a  Christ  Church  undergrad- 
uate:— 

To  Mas.  Lbgh. 

While  all  to  this  auspicious  day, 

Well  pleased,  their  heartfelt  homage  pay. 

And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 

A  hundred  civil  speeches  ; 
My  muse  shall  strike  her  tuneful  strings, 
Kor  scorn  the  gift  her  duty  brings. 
Though  humble  be  the  theme  she  sings,  — 

A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

Soon  shall  the  tailor's  subtle  art 

Have  made  them  tight,  and  sprace,  and  smart. 

And  fastened  well  in  every  part 

With  twenty  thousand  stitches  ; 
Mark,  then,  the  moral  of  my  song ; 
Ob,  may  your  loves  but  prove  as  strong. 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long, 

As  these  my  shooting-breeches  ! 

And  when,  to  ease  the  load  of  life. 
Of  private  care,  and  public  strife. 
My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  rank  or  riches ; 
For  worth  like  thine  alone  I  pray, 
Temper  like  thine,  serene  and  gay, 
And  formed,  like  thine,  to  give  away, 

Not  wear  herself ,  the  breeches. 

No  man  that  has  much  in  him  can  write  to  amuse  him- 
self in  ever  so  easy  a  vein,  without  telling  something  that 
will  convey  information  a  hundred  years  or  so  after.  Take, 
for  example,  Cowper's  song  on  the  History  of  a  Walk  in 
the  Mud.  What  a  picture  it  raises  of  the  roads  and  paths 
of  his  day  1  Often  it  occurs  to  the  reader  to  speculate  on 
the  use  that  is  made  of  gardens  in  literature  of  a  former 
date.  How  constantly  Pepys,  e.  g.,  **  walks  up  and  down," 
in  discussion  !  what  provision  was  made  for  this  exercise 
in  all  old  gardens  1  A  terrace,  we  see,  was  no  affair  of 
mere  state,  it  was  a  necessity  of  health ;  for  if  people  walk 
for  exercise  in  narrow  bounds,  it  must  be  on  a  straight  line, 
not  one  winding  and  turning.  A  country  walk  was  an  ad- 
venture for  ladies  in  those  days.  Witness  the  immense 
preparations  when  the  Duchess  of  Portland  on  first  succeed- 
ing to  Welbeck  wished  to  walk  to  Creswell  Crag,  two 
mues  and  a  half  from  the  great  house.  The  ladies  were 
accompanied  by  the  steward  to  show  them  the  way,  and 
two  pioneers  to  level  all  before  them.  Paths  were  cut 
through  thickets  and  brambles,  and  bridges  made  for 
swampy  places.  It  was  an  expedition  to  be  proud  of. 
Walking  was  necessary  to  Cowper,  and  a  lady  companion 
equally  necessary ;  hence  the  point  he  makes  of  having 
leave  to  walk  in  the  Throckmortons'  ^rounds.  It  is  really 
sad  to  read  (February,  1785),  "  Of  all  the  winters  we  have 
passed  at  Olney,  this,  the  seventeenth,  has  confined  us 
most.  Thrice,  and  but  thrice,  since  the  middle  of  October, 
have  we  escaped  into  the  fields  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  a 
little  change  of  motion.  The  last  time  it  was  at  some 
peril  we  did  it,  Mrs.  Unwin  having  slipt  into  a  ditch ;  and, 
though  I  performed  the  part  of  an  active  squire  upon 
the  occasion,  escaped  out  of  it  upon  her  hands  and  knees." 
The  occasion  of  tne  following  composition  was  four  years 
earlier,  the  Sister  Anne  addressed  at  the  close  being  Lady 
Austen :  — 

ThB  DlSTBBSSBD  TbAVBLLBRS,   OR  liABOR  IN  VaIN. 

An  exceUent  new  song  to  a  tune  neva'  sung  be/ore. 

1. 

I  sing  of  a  journey  to  Clifton, 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could, 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud. 
Slee  sla  slud. 
Stuck  in  the  mud ; 
Oh,  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 
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2. 


8o  away  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding, 

Hop,  hop,  h  la  mode  de  deux  frogs. 
Tis  near  as  eood  walking  as  riding. 
When  ladies  are  dressed  in  thdr  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  donbt, 
Go  briskly  about. 
Bat  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  ront ! 

3. 

She, 

Well  1  now  I  protest  it  is  charming ; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves ! 
That  dond,  thongh,  is  rather  alarming ; 

How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves  I 

Be. 

Pshaw  I  nevermind; 
'T  is  not  in  the  wind  ; 
We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  it  behind. 

4. 
She. 

I  am  glad  we  are  come  for  an  airing. 
For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penned 

Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  «nd. 

He. 

The  longer  we  stay 
The  loneer  we  may ; 
It's  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way. 

5. 

She. 

But  now  I  begin  to  be  frightened ; 

If  I  fall,  what  a  way  I  should  roll  I 
I  am  glad  that  the  bndge  was  indicted,  — 

Stop  1  stop  1  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  I 

He. 

Nay,  never  care  I 
Tis  a  common  afiair; 
Yon  '11  not  be  the  last  that  will  set  a  foot  there. 

6. 

She. 

Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do ; 
That  terrible  lane  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through  I 

Be. 

So  think  I; 
But,  bv  the  bye. 
We  never  shall  know  if  we  never  should  try. 

7. 

She. 

But,  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  home  ? 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have  passed  ! 
Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should  come 
To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  ruined  at  last. 

Oh,  this  lane ; 

Now  it  u  plain 
That  struggling  and  striving  is  labor  in  vun. 

8. 

He. 
Stick  fast  there  while  I  go  and  look. 

She.\ 
Don't  go  away,  for  foar  I  should  fall  I 

He.] 

I  have  examined  in  every  nook. 
And  what  you  have  here  is  a  sam^ile  of  all. 

Come,  wheel  round ; 

The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  worth  an  estate,  at  a  farthing  a  pound. 


Now,  sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must  take ; 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song. 
I  have  varied  the  verse  for  variety's  sake. 
And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 
'T  is  hobbling  and  lame, 
Which  critics  won't  blame, 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say,  should  be  the  same. 

Southey  calls  this  one  of  the  playfollest  and  most  chir- 
acteristieof  Ms  pieces.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  poet's  tei- 
timony  to  its  merits.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Cow- 
per's  special  power  of  pictaresqnely  reproducing  a  scene, 
incident,  or  sitaation;  and  bj  tonches  minutely  true,  pity- 
ing with  the  trivialities  of  life  as  an  exercise  of  his  apt 
and  choice  resources  of  languu;e.  The  editors  have  proV 
ably  thought  the  subject  too  tnvial,  for  it  has  been  **  ovcr^ 
looked  "  in  every  edition  of  his  poems  that  we  know  oC 
There  is  a  poem  of  Coleridge's  which  comes  under  oor 
class,  having  been  clearly  written  with  friends  onlj  ia 
view ;  but  as  it  is  inserted  in  his  works,  we  will  only  indi- 
cate it  by  a  few  lines.  It  is  that  Ode  to  the  Bain,  com- 
posed in  bed  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  denarton 
of  a  very  worthy  but  not  ywr  pleasant  visitor,  whom  it 
was  feared  the  rain  might  detam :  — 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain,  do  go  awav ! 

O  Rain  1  with  your  dull  twofold  round, 

The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round ! 

You  know,  if  von  know  aught,  that  we 

Both  night  and  day  but  ill  agree. 

For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  years 

Have  limped  on  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Since  booy  of  mine  and  rainy  weather 

Have  liven  on  easy  terms  together. 

Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

0  Rain  1  you  will  but  uke  your  flight. 
Though  you  should  come  again  to-morrow, 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow; 
Though  stomach  should  sicken  and  knees  should  swell, 

1  '11  nothing  speak  of  you  but  well. 
But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain,  do  go  away  1 

Of  all  the  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  the  most 
intoxicating  is  readiness  —  the  power  of  calling  all  th« 
resources  of  Uie  mind  into  simnltaneons  action  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.    Nothing  strikes  the  unready  as  so  miraca- 
lous  as  this  promptitude  in  others ;  nothing  .impresses  him 
with  so  dull  and  envious  a  sense  of  contrast  m  his  own 
person.    To  want  readiness  is  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  to 
creep  where  others  fly,  to  fall  into  permanent  discoursge- 
ment     To  be  ready  is  to  have  the  mind's  intellectjwl 
property  put  out  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  to  be  ni^ 
ready  at  the  moment  of  trial,  is  to  be  dimly  conscious  of 
faculties  tied  up  somewhere  in  a  napkin.    What  an  en^ 
—  we  are  speaxing  of  "  the  commerce  of  mankind"  — J*  • 
memory  ready  with  its  stores  at  the  first  question,  words 
that  come  at  your  call,  thoughts  that  follow  in  unbrokCT 
sequence,  reason  quick  at  retort  I  The  thoughts  we  may  feel 
not  above  our  level ;  the  words  we  could  arrange  in  as  har- 
monious order ;  the  memory,  only  give  it  time,  does  i»J>*  ™ 
us ;  the  repartee  is  all  the  occasion  called  for,  if  only  it  had 
not  suggested  itself  too  late,  thus  changing  its  nature  from  s 
triumph  into  a  regret    It  is  such  comparisons,  the  P«fl"" 
recollection  of  panic  and  disaster,  the  speech  that  would  not 
be  spoken,  the  reply  that  dissolved  into  incoherence,  the  ac- 
tion that  belied  our  intention,  or,  it  may  be,  experience  m  s 
humbler  field,  that  gives  to  readiness  such  a  charm  and  valn& 
The  ready  man  does  seem  such  a  very  clever  fellow.    Tm 
poet's  readiness  does  not  avail  him  for  such  practical  u«a 
and  does  not  contribute  to  his  fame  or  success  at  all  in  t« 
same  degree.    It  is  the  result—  the  thought,  the  wit,  the 
sense  — not  the  speed  of  performance,  which  determinei 
•the  worth  of  his  efforts.    But  we  delight  in  an  cxtemp«« 
effusion  because  of  the  prestige  of  readiness  calledinto  pl^ 
in  busy  life ;  at  least  this  adds  to  the  pleasure.    The  po^ 
best  verses  are  the  greatest,  least  imitable  wonder  abort 
him ;  but  we  are  apt  po  be  most  surprised  when  he  shows 
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hifl  powen  under  immediate  command :  and  eood  lines, 
Btruck  off  at  a  heat,  do  give  us  a  vivid  insight  into  the 
vivacity  and  energy  of  the  poetical  temperament,  prompt 
in  its  action,  ready  at  a  call,  and  gayly  willing  to  display 
its  mechanical  facilities.  There  is  a  specimen  of  Dryoen's 
fluency  in  extempore  verse,  communicated  and  authen- 
ticated by  Malone,  which  shows  that  foresight  and  com- 
posite action  which  a  strong  imagination  seems  to  possess, 
uttering  what  it  has  prepaid,  and  composing  what  is  to 
follow,  at  one  and  the  same  time  —  a  habit  or  faculty 
observed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  his  amanuenses.  This 
double  action  must  belong  to  all  rapid  complex  expression  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  the  feat  magnified  in 
proportion  when  rhythm  and  rhym^  are  added  to  the  other 
requirements. 

"  Conversation  one  day  after  dinner  at  Mrs.  Creed's 
running  upon  the  origin  of  names,  Mr.  Dryden  bowed  to 
the  good  old  lady  and  spoke  extempore  the  following 
verses : "  — 

So  roach  religion  in  your  name  doth  dwell. 

Your  soul  mast  needs  with  piety  excel ; 

Thus  names,  like  [well-wroughtj  pictures  drawn  of  old, 

Their  owner's  natares  and  their  story  told. 

Yoar  name  but  half  expresses,  for  in  you 

Belief  and  justice  do  together  go. 

My  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  endures, 
I  These  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  yon  and  yours; 

Till  faith  hereaAer  is  in  vision  drowned, 
t  And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crowned. 

Dr.  Johnson,  readiness  itself  in  his  conversation,  has  lefl 
some  remarkable  examples  of  the  extemporizing  power. 
Mrs.  Thrale  relates  that  she  went  into  his  room  at  Streat- 
ham  on  her  birthday  and  complained,  *<  Nobody  sends  me 
verses  now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old ;  and 
Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,  I  remember."  "  My 
having  just  recovered  from  illness  will  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  burst  out  suddenly ;  for  so  he  did 
without  the  least  previous  hesitation  whatsoever,  and  with- 
out having  entertained  the  smallest  intention  towards  it 
half  a  minute  before : "  — 

.  Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty  five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive, 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  his  hoars  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty -five ; 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  thrive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five  : 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive, 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty- five. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down,  "  you 
may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary- 
maker  ;  you  may  observe  that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabet- 
ical order  exactly,  —  and  so  they  do." 

His  extempore  parodies  are  by  no  means  feats  like  this, 
which  is  really  a  bundle  of  valuable  maxims  ;  but  how 
easily  flow  the  lines  to  Miss  Reynolds,  in  imitation  of  the 
'*  Penny  Ballads,''  and  how  well  the  rhythm  is  caught  I  — 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me. 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well, 

Another  dish  of  tea. 

Nor  fear  that  I,  mj  gentle  maid. 

Shall  long  detam  the  cup. 
When  onoe  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas !  this  mournful  truth, 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 


Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast, 
I  As  I  can  drink  it  down. 

Swift  had  an  "  odd  humor "  of  extemporizing  rhymed 
proverbs,  which  he  brought  out  with  such  apt  readiness  as 
to  puzzle  collectors  of  old  saws.  Thus,  a  friend  showing 
off  his  garden  to  a  party  of  visitors  without  inviting  them 
to  eat  any  of  the  fine  fruit  before  them,  Swifl  obervra,  '*It 
was  a  saying  of  my  dear  grandmother's :  — 

'  Always  pull  a  peach, 
When  it  is  within  your  reach,' " 

and  helped  himself  accordingly,  an  example  which,  under 
such  revered  sanction,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  not  slow 
to  follow. 

The  value  of  all  specimens  lies  a  good  deal  in  the  as- 
surance of  their  authenticity  as  unprepared  efforts,  sudden 
plays  of  humor  or  ingenuity.  The  following  professes  also 
to  be  extempore;  but  there  must  have  oeen  finishing 
touches,  —  it  surely  passes  human  power  to  have  been  hit 
off  in  one  sustidned  unbroken  flow.  That  it  answers  our 
leading  requirement  as  poet's  play  work,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Whitbread,  it  seems,  had  perpetrated  the  unpar- 
donable sin  against  taste  and  parliamentary  usage,  of  intro- 
ducing personal  and  family  matters  into  his  speech  on  a 
great  public  occasion,  at  a  time  when  party  feeling  against 
Lord  Melville  was  carried  to  a  point  of  savage  virulence. 
It  is  no  wonder  his  witty  friend  was  inspired  by  such  an 
opportunity  for  firing  a  shot  in  return. 

Fragmbkt  of  Ay  Oration. 

Part  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  speech  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melrille, 
1805,  put  into  verse  by  Mr.  Canning  at  the  time  it  was 
delivex^. 

I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill; 

I  'm  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a  bill; 

I  'm  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said), 

I  'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  llth  of  June  I  remember 

Much  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  November, 

On  that  day,  my  Lords,  with  truth  I  assure  ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery  ; 

On  that  day  in  the  morn  he  began  brewing  beer; 

On  that  day  too  commenced  his  connubial  career ; 

On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  his  cash  in  his  tills  ; 

On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing. 

And  the  angels  all  cried,  **  There's  old  Whitbread  a-coming ! " 

So  that  day  I  still  bail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 

For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I ; 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 

The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  altogether. 

So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 

The  roof  which  o'ershadcs  this  respectable  court. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos ; 

So  long  as  that  sun  shall  shine  in  at  those  windows, 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancestor's  shines  ; 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazoned  on  signs. 

Our  examples  have  been  uniformly  taken  from  biogra- 
phers' collections  of  letters  and  private  recollections.  In 
only  one  case  have  we  referred  to  the  poet's  "  poems  "  for 
the  specimen  in  point ;  though  our  extract  may,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  have  been  removed  from  its  original  stand- 
ing to  a  niche  in  what  are  emphatically  called  an  author's 
works. 

It  is  obvious,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  that  our  poets 
at  play  can  include  no  living  brother  within  their  circle. 
Poets  must  first  be  known  and  ,' valued  by  their  works. 
They  must  have  done  great  things  before  we  care  for  trifles 
from  their  hands.  But  this  knowledge  once  acquired,  and 
an  estimate  formed,  a  further  intimacy  may  be  promoted 
by  some  acquaintance  with  performances  whicn  do  not 
rank  among  their  works.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
measure  them  by  such  specimens  as  we  have  strung  to- 
gether ;  but  having  established  their  reputation  with  us, 
trivialities,  like  many  of  these,  if  they  do  not  contribute  to 
their  fame,  yet  suggest  versatility,  and  commonly  add  an 
engaging  touch  of  homely  nature  to  a  great  name.  They 
are  SX  examples,  as  we  began  by  saying,  of  Jthat  essential 
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element  of  the  poet's  .nature  when  in  working,  effective 
order  —  exceptional  life  and  spirits.  Nobody  writes  verse 
for  his  own  pleasure,  or  even  relief,  without  the  barometer 
of  his  spirits  being  on  the  rise.  They  are  tokens  of  that 
abiding  yonthfulness  which  never  leaves  him  while  he  can 
write  a  living  line.  The  poet,  we  need  not  say,  is  forever 
sighing  over  the  youth  that  is  past  and  gone,  not  taking 
note  of  the  youth  that  remains  to  him,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  years.  But,  in  fact,  he  is  a  boy  all  his  life,  capable 
of  finding  amusement  in  matters  which  the  plodding  man 
of  the  world  considers  puerile,  and  so  conferring  on  his 
readers  and  lovers  some  share  of  his  own  spring,  some 
taste  of  the  fineshness  which  helps  to  keep  the  world  alive. 


DRIFTING   AWAY. 


"  GrOT  your  sailing  orders,  mister,  have  you  ?  Well,  it 
never  hurts  a  young  chap  to  see  something  of  the  world, 
I  guess,  and  cut  his  eye-teeth.  All  the  same  we  '11  miss 
you  a  bit.  Master  Cyril,  for  we  had  all  got  to  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  the  family  ; "  said  a  gruff  but  kindly  voice, 
that  had  retained  its  salt-water  smack,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  passed  out  of  sight  of  that  sea  on  which  its  owner 
had  spent  his  best  years. 

"  Yes,  Dixon,"  I  replied.  "  I  must  go  to-morrow,  or,  at 
latest,  the  day  after,  to  catch  the  packet  for  Europe,  and 
bid  farewell,  for  some  years,  to  all  old  friends  and  home 
associations.  I  shall  often  think,  when  abroad^  of  my 
pleasant  visit  to  Wisconsin,  and  how  you  and  honest  Nick, 
yonder,  taught  me  to  handle  oar  and  paddle,  rifle  and  fish- 
spear,  to  back  a  mustang  and  to  manaee  a  canoe,  and  many 
another  accomplishment  of  prairie  li^  strange  to  a  city- 
bred  stripling  like  myself." 

**  A  right  smart  learner  we  had  in  you,  sir,  I  will  say 
that,  though  Ben  Dixon  never  was  much  given  to  palaver ; 
but  I  was  proud  of  my  pupil,  and  so  was  Nick,  here,  for 
that  matter ; "  p;rowled  out  the  old  man-of-war's-man,  while 
his  less  talkative  Indian  comrade,  who  sat  smoking  in  a 
comer  of  the  hut,  picturesauely  draped  in  his  scarlet  blan- 
ket, took  the  pipe  from  his  lips  to  utter  a  guttural  ejacula- 
tion of  assent.  Both  of  these  men  were  in  the  employment 
of  a  maternal  relative  ^of  mine,  long  resident  at  St.  An- 
thony, on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  I,  myself, 
Cyril  Harding  by  name,  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and 
was  about,  at  my  father's  desire,  to  start  for  Europe,  where 
it  was  intended  that  I  should  remain  long  enough  to  per- 
fect myself  in  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  to  acquire  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  business  methods  of  the  mercantile 
house  in  which  I  was  to  be  placed.  My  father,  a  widower, 
and  a  New  York  merchant,  much  absorbed  in  his  affairs, 
had  consented  to  my  accepting  the  invitation  to  pay  a 
long  visit  to  my  Western  cousin,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  rather  that 
it  was  believed  that  my  health  would  benefit  by  the  pure 
air  and  hardy  outdoor  habits  of  the  Prairie  State,  and  I 
had  passed  many  happy  months  at  St.  Anthony. 

And  now,  strong,  active  and  sunburned,  I  was  suddenly 
called  on  to  leave  my  holiday  life  of  exercise  and  sport,  and 
commence  my  novitiate  at  the  desk.  A  vacancy  had  been 
found  for  me  in  a  great  Bordeaux  house  of  business,  and  I 
was  to  sail  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  natural  love  for  change 
and  the  inquisitive  eagerness  to  see  the  world,  which  a 
very  young  man  almost  always  feels,  it  was  with  regret 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  part  from  the  kind  relatives 
whose  hospitalitjr  I  had  long  enjoyed,  and  they,  also,  were 
sorry  that  my  s^ourn  beneath  their  roof  should  come  to  a 
close.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lowe  were,  both  of  them,  of  genial  and 
generous  dispositions,  and  the  affection  which  I  had  learned 
to  entertain  for  them  was  reciprocated.  Little  Frank,  with 
whom  I  was^  an  especial  favorite,  cried  piteously  at  ^e 
news  of  my  impending  departure,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
only  one  member  of  the  family  who  expressed  no  grief  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  sight  of  the  New  York  cousin,  so 
long  domiciled  among  them.  This  was  Lily  Lowe,  the 
only  daughter,  a  singularly  pretty  and  graceful  child,  over 
whose  golden  head  some    eleven  summers  had  passed. 


Lily,  instead  of  seeking  my  society,  had  always  seemed  to 
shun  it,  much  to  my  annoyance,  for  I  was  partial  to  chil- 
dren, and  generally  popular  among  them.  She  was,  how. 
ever,  excessively  fond  of  her  younger  brother ;  and  since 
Frank  was  a  pet  and  playmate  of  mine,  I  freqaently  took 
out  both  the  children  on  some  boating  excursion  oa  the 
river  or  the  neighboring  creeks.  For  aquatic  amosementi, 
in  fact,  there  were  great  facilities,  since  Mr.  Loire  was  the 
owner  of  a  miniature  flotilla  of  sloops,  broadhorns,  boau, 
and  canoes,  in  irhich,  at  the  proper  seasons,  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Uie  fertile  prairie  farms  was  transported  soathr 
wards. 

It  was  the  eve  of  my  departure,  and  had  I  been  able  to 
consult  my  own  wishei^I  should  have  spent  the  whole  daj 
with  my  relatives.  I  had,  however,  engaged  myself  to 
dine  with  A  neighbor,  one  Colonel  Baker,  who  had  showi 
me  much  attention  since  I  had  stayed  in  Wisconsin,  and  I 
could  not,  without  off*ence  to  the  kind  old  man,  refuse  to 

fartake  of  his  hospitality.  It  was  brieht  moonlight  whes 
started,  on  horseback,  to  return  to  Lowe's  Flat,  as  out 
kinsman's  residence  was  called.  It  was  a  long  ride  home- 
wards, across  the  springy  turf  of  the  prairie;  but  my  wirr 
little  steed  went  fast  and  well,  and  the  gallop  was  s 
pleasant  one,  and  quickly  performed.  Presently  I  coaM 
see  the  Mississippi  shining  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  the  house,  with  its  garden,  its  orchari 
shade-trees,  and  out-buildings,  the  huts  of  the  laborers,  the 
woodpile,  and  the  boats  moored  to  the  river-bank.  I  wai 
to  start  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time  for 
some  years  to  come  —  perhaps  forever  1  —  that  I  shooid 
look  upon  that  peaceful  scene.  Half  mechanically,  I  drev 
my  rein,  and  checking  my  horse,  gazed  musingly  on  the 
calm  prospect  before  me.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  suiprised  to 
see  a  white  figuro  glide  from  amidst  the  blossomed  shrubi 
of  the  well-tended  garden,  pass  through  the  wicket-nte. 
and  move  onwards  m  the  direction  of  the  river.  Half 
doubtful  whether  I  might  not  be  the  dupe  of  some  optical 
illusion,  or  of  my  own  fancy,  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  thea 
again  looked  earnestly  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  last 
beheld  this  unaccountable  apparition.  Yes,  there  was  the 
white  figure  sure  enough,  gliding  on,  slowly  but  steadilr, 
towards  the  river.  It  was  no  dream  —  no  hallucination  — 
yet  what  could  its  presence  at  this  untimely  hour  portend? 
At  this  insUnt  my  horse,  impatient  at  being  thus  kept  firoa 
the  stable  and  the  com  bin,  neighed  loud  and  shrilly,  hot 
the  sound  did  not  seem  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  person  oa 
whom  I  was  gazing,  for  there  was  no  start  and  no  paiae, 
but  always  and  ever  the  same  steady  gliding  motion,  rite^ 
wards.  Who  would  be  likely  to  be  abroad  at  such  aa 
hour  ?  Then,  too,  the  low  stature  forbade  the  notion  tha: 
the  ghostly-looking  form  before  me  could  be  that  of  one  d 
the  negroes  or  white  field-hands  employed  about  the  plaw. 
A  child,  rather  ;  but  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  a  child  be  astray  at  such  a  time  of  the  night?  And 
then  there  rose  up  in  my  mind  a  vague  suspicion  that  some 
one  might  have  planned  a  trick,  a  mock  apparition  to  te^ 
my  courage  or  credulity,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  unmask 

the  deception.  ,    .  .  ji     *    •!.. 

I  dismounted,  and  fastening  my  horee  s  bndle  to  tbe 
nearest  snake-fence,  I  made  my  way  on  foot  swiftly  Iws 
cautiously  towards  the  place  where  I  had  last  seen  the 
white  figure.  It  had  disappeared,  but  on  emerging  frwi 
amidst  the  trees  I  beheld  a  eight  which  froze  my  blood 
with  speechless  horror.  The  child,  Lily  -  my  beautiftL 
little  cousin  —  LUy  Lowe  —  I  knew  her,  now,  with  tte 
lustre  of  the  moonbeams  full  upon  the  golden  locks  thas 
hung  down  upon  her  shoulders,  and  half  conc^led  her 
face.  She  wore  a  white  wrapper,  but  I  noticed  with  a 
thrill  of  surprise  that  her  small  feet  were  quite  bare,  and 
that  there  was  something  spectral  in  the  noiseless  tPes4 
with  which  she  advanced.  She  was  close,  now,to  tbe 
place  where,  at  a  sort  of  wharf,  rudely  constructed  of  ud- 
barked  logs,  the  boats  were  moored.  What,  in  Heaven  i 
name,  was  she  doing  ?  Surely,  surely,  she  could  not  m- 
tend  to  cast  off"  the  lashings  by  which  yonder  Ught  canoe 
is  attached  to  the  bank !  Yes,  such  is  mdeed  the  cas^ 
and  now  —  "  Oh,  stop,  cousm  —  Lily,  stop !  *'    I  shouted 
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heae  words  aload,  and  darted  forward  as  I  did  so,  for  to 
oy  amazement  the  young  girl  had  actually  stepped  into 
he  canoe,  grasped  the  paddle,  and  was  apparently  push- 
ng  off  the  frail  craft  from  the  bank  into  tne  stream.  To 
ay  horror,  loudly  as  I  had  uplifted  my  voice,  she  to  whom 
t  was  addressed  did  not  hear  or  heed.  And  then  there 
ushed  upon  me,  with  overpowering  force,  the  conscious- 
le^s  of  tne  true  horror  of  the  situation.  "[Hiere  was  no 
Qistaking  that  strange  glassy  look,  that  dreamy  carriage 
if  the  head,  the  half-helpless  action  of  the  hands  that  held 
he  paddle.  It  was  evident  that  Lily  had  been  walking  in 
ler  sleep,  that  she  was,  for  the  time,  but  dimly  alive  to  the 
existence  of  surrounding  objects,  deaf  to  the  outcry  of  my 
?arning  voice,  the  mere  passive  slave  of  her  own  unhealthy 
ancv. 

I  had  scanty  time  for  doubt  or  for  deliberation,  for 
ilready  the  canoe  was  speeding  past,  impelled  by  the  quick 
ush  of  the  current  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  stream 
)f  the  Mississippi,  swollen  by  the  rains  which  had  fallen 
leavily  in  those  more  northerly  regions  where  its  feeders 
lave  their  rise,  was  b^  far  too  strong  to  be  coped  with  by 
he  feeble  arm  of  a  girl  of  Lily's  years,  even  had  she  been 
»y  much  more  competent  to  wield  the  paddle  than  was  the 
ase.  And  the  weak  strokes  which  she  gave  as  she  slowly 
balanced  the  polished  piece  of  tough  birchwood  were  act- 
tally  calculated  to  assist,  not  to  stem,  the  force  of  the 
urious  river.  Even  now,  I  could  hear  Uie  low  menacing 
•oar  of  the  Falls  below  —  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  —  which 
rere  but  at  a  short  distance,  while  my  blood  ran  cold  at 
he  thought  that  if  she  once  drifted  thus  far,  human  help 
lould  not  avail  to  preserve  Lily's  young  life  iVom  inevitable 
lestruction.  There  was  something  piteous  in  the  si^ht,  as, 
Jl  unconscious  of  her  peril,  she  floated  off  in  her  frail  bark, 
;radually  nearing  the  middle  of  the  swollen  river. 

Hesitation  at  such  a  crisis  would  be  fatal.  There  was 
10  time  to  awake  the  slumbering  tenants  of  the  huts,  and 
o  procure  aid.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  had  to  be  effected 
>y  myself  alone.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  There  were  the 
arge  sailing  boats,  technically  known  as  broadhorns,  close 
it  hand,  but  at  least  two  men  are  required  to  manage  Uiese 
tlumsy  craft,  while  the  only  light  skiff  had  sustained  some 
njury  the  week  before,  in  striking  on  a  submerged  tree 
ibove  the  rapids,  and  was  now  under  repair.  Yet  the  only 
lope  of  saving  Lily,  who  was  fast  receding  from  my  sight, 
?as  to  overtake  her  before  her  fragile  bark  should  be 
lau^t  in  the  arrow-swifl  current  that  narrows  as  it  nears 
he  Falls.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment  I 
iprang  into  the  nearest  and  smallest  of  the  broadhorns,  cast 
>ff  the  mooring  rope,  spread  the  sail,  and  thrust  off  the 
arge  boat  from  the  shore,  and  then  sUrted  in  pursuit. 
Veil  I  knew  that  the  venture  was  a  desperate  one,  as,  the 
beet  firmly  grasped  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  held  the 
iller,  1  went  quickly  down  the  river  before  the  brisk  breeze, 
^t  any  instant  a  squall  of  wind,  such  as  is  not  unfrequent 
D  that  latitude,  might  either  capsize  the  broadhorn  or 
:ause  her  to  ground  upon  a  shoal,  since  my  single  strength 
vas  insufficient  for  the  proper  handling  of  such  a  craft. 
Then,  too,  should  I  become  involved  in  the  rapids ;  nothing, 
clearly,  could  prevent  the  boat  from  going  stem  on  over  the 
?  alls.  There  was  but  one  chance  to  come  up  with  the 
sanoe  before  safety  became  impossible. 

Fortunately,  the  favorable  wind  blew  steadily  from  the 
lorth,  without  flaw  or  shift,  and  presently  I  saw  with  sat- 
sfaction  that  I  was  coming  up  with  the  canoe.  Lily  had 
reased  to  paddle,  and  sat  motionless,  her  blue  eyes  gazing 
orth,  it  seemed  to  be,  on  vacancy  ;  while  her  golden  hair 
luttered  in  the  breeze,  and  her  white  wrapper  bore,  in  the 
ihimmering  moonlight,  a  weird  resemblance  to  a  shroud, 
very  near,  now,  were  the  dreaded  Falls.  Their  sullen  roar 
"jas  louder,  more  threatening,  than  before,  and  I  could  see 
he  glancing  cloud  of  spray  that  rose  from  beneath,  and  the 
oam  on  the  lip  of  the  cascade,  and  the  crumbling,  water- 
»orn  islets,  with  their  willows  and  mimosas  trembling  in 
He  rush  and  boom  of  the  Falls.  The  boat  was  now  close 
0  the  canoe ;  and,  with  a  dexterity  and  coolness  that  as- 
onished  myself,  I  made  fast  the  end  of  the  sheet  to  the 
iiwart  nearest  me,  Steered  as  near  as  I  dared  to  the  little 


bark  of  Indian  construction,  and,  scrambling  into  it  with 
the  cautious  heedfulness  which  is  never  more  needed  than 
where  a  canoe  is  in  question,  gently  took  the  paddle  from 
Lily's  passive  hand.  As  if  my  touch  had  had  some  maeio 
in  It,  the  child  awoke  from  her  rapt  stupor,  gazed  wildly, 
half  incredulously,  as  I  thought,  around  her,  and  then,  with 
a  wild  scream  of  agonized  terror,  crouched  down  in  the 
canoe  and  clung  to  my  knees  calling  on  me  to  save  her. 
What  struck  me,  too,  even  then,  was  that  she  used,  in  ad- 
dressing me,  for  the  first  time,  my  Christian  name.  She 
had  never  before  spoken  to  me  otherwise  than  as  "  Mr. 
Harding,"  in  spite  of  the  playful  chidine  of  parents  and 
brother.  Now,  it  was  "  Cyril,  dear  Cyril."  But  this  I  set 
down  to  the  anguish  of  her  present  terror,  for  the  moment 
was  one  of  deadly  peril.  Already  the  canoe  was  being 
whirled  around,  like  a  floating  chip,  by  the  strong  eddies, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  sustained  exertions  that  I  could 
paddle  it  inshore.  At  last,  however,  I  luckily  got  near 
enough  to  g^rasp  the  tough  bough  of  a  willow,  and  drawing 
the  canoe  up  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  lashed  it  firmly  to 
a  projecting  root,  and  lifting  Lily  to  the  bank  above,  swung 
myself  up,  and  stood  in  safety  by  her  side.  As  I  did  so, 
the  child  pointed  with  a  trembling  hand  down  the  river. 
I  looked,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  broadhorn,  the 
sail  still  set,  go  headlong  to  destruction  over  the  Falls. 
Then  Lily  covered  her  face  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
hysterical  tears,  which  baflied  all  my  efforts  to  soothe  her, 
and  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  bring  the  poor  child  safely 
back  to  her  home,  and  consign  her,  still  wildly  weeping,  to 
her  mother's  care. 

I  prefer  to  pass  Over  the  scene  that  ensued.  Suffice  it 
that  the  alarm  as  to  Lily's  direful  danger,  and  the  thank- 
fulness to  Providence  (or  her  safety,  on  the  part  of  the 
child's  fond  parents,  were  deep  and  earnest  Nor  were 
they  less  grateful  to  myself,  her  youthful  rescuer,  for  the 
service  I  had  had  it  in  my  power  to  render,  in  preserving 
jto  them,  as  the  mother  said,  their  lost  lamb.  But  my  hours 
at  St.  Anthony  were  numbered.  I  started,  on  the  day  that 
followed  that  memorable  night,  for  New  York,  and  for  the 
shores  of  the  Old  World,  and,  as  had  previously  been 
planned,  spent  some  years,  and  those  busy  ones,  in  Europe. 
1  am  afraid  that  new  occupations  and  new  companions  in  a 
measure  weaned  my  thougnts  from  the  recollection  of  my 
kindly  friends  in  the  West,  and  that  my  correspondence  witn 
the  Lowes  was  but  fitful  and  occasional.  I  heard,  however, 
with  regret,  that  poor  little  Lily's  nocturnal  adventure  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  risk  and  delirium  of  a  fever,  from 
which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  her  recovery  was  slow  and 
tedious.  It  must,  I  fancied,  have  been  on  her  account  that 
the  family  more  frequently  left  their  home  for  change  of 
air  than  had  previously  been  usual  with  them,  and  that  I 
heard  of  them  at  Saratoga,  at  Newport,  and  at  otherplaces 
of  fashionable  resort.  Once,  too,  a  traveller  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  warm  in  his  praise  of  Lily's  budding  beauty,  and 
predicted  a  brilliant  marriage  for  her,  but  to  my  imagina- 
tion she  still  remained  the  child  whom  I  had  saved  from 
drowning. 

I  had  left  America  as  a  stripling,  but  when  I  recrossed 
the  Atlantic  it  was  as  a  grown  man,  who  had  served  his 
novitiate  in  business  matters,  and  who  was  now  summoned 
back  to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  management  of  our 
New  York  firm,  since  my  father's  failing  health  no  longer 
permitted  of  his  active  supervision  of  the  mercantile  house 
which  was  in  future  to  be  known  as  that  of  Harding  and 
Son.  Before,  however,  going  steadily  into  commercial 
harness,  I  devoted  some  months  to  visiting  the  most  remark- 
able cities  and  scenery  in  the  South  and  West,  and  had 
promised,  at  my  relative's  urgent  invitation,  to  spend  at 
any  rate  a  week  or  two  with  my  former  entertainers,  the 
Lowes,  in  Wisconsin.  The  hospitable  family  received  me 
with  even  more  than  their  old  kindness,  but  there  was  one 
surprise  which  awaited  me  at  St.  Anthony,  that  impressed 
me  more  than  anything  else  that  I  had  seen  since  my  re- 
turn to  my  native  shores.  I  found  Lily  —  whose  image  had 
never  recurred  to  me  save  as  that  of  a  child  —  grown  into  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  I  had  ever  seen.     There  was,  indeed,  nothing  por- 
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tentoas  in  this,  for  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  bad 
to  expand  into  the  flower,  and  Lily's  charming  face  had 
given  early  promise  of  the  rare  loyeliness  which  now  daz- 
zled me.  I  coald  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
graceful  and  highly-bred  girl,  so  accomplished,  so  self  pos- 
sessed, and  so  much  admired  could  ever  have  been  the 
shrinking  little  creature  whom  I  had  saved  from  drowning. 
I  heard  incidentally  that  she  was  accounted,  justly  enough, 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  Prairie  State,  where  beauty 
is  yet  plentiful  enough,  and  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  at- 
tentive cavaliers  or  of  offers  of  marriage  from  citizens  of 
high  position  that  she  was  not  at  the  head  of  some  sump- 
tuous establishment 

That  I  fell  in  love,  at  first  sight,  so  to  speak,  with  my 
cousin  Lily,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own.  Never  before,  or 
so  I  thought,  had  I  beheld  such  rare  loveliness  as  hers, 
while  the  expression  of  her  sweet  pure  face,  and  the  evident 
piide  and  affection  which  her  kindred  and  the  dependants 
of  the  household  entertained  for  her,  proved  that  she  had 
other  excellences  than  that  of  mere  beauty.  I  regretted, 
however,  to  find  that  in  one  respect  she  was  unaltered. 
Her  manner  towards  myself  was,  as  of  old,  constrained  and 
cold,  nor  did  she  manifest  any  particular  pleasure  at  seeing 
me  again.  In  fact  the  frigid  indifference  of  her  bearing 
towards  me  was  only  tempered  by  the  requirements  of 
politeness  towards  a  visitor,  nor  did  her  eyes  rest  on  my 
face  with  any  interest  in  their  expression.  After  all,  why 
should  she  care  for  me  ?  The  service  I  had  once  had  the 
good  luck  to  do  for  her  she  had  probably  almost  forgotten. 
No  doubt  the  memory  of  that  night  had  long  since  been 
effaced  from  the  recollection  of  the  queenly  belle  of  so 
many  ball-rooms.  Yet  I  was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel 
hurt  and  piqued  that  this  should  be  the  case. 

However,  if  Lily  did  not  care  for  seeing  her  old  fiiend 
again,  her  parents  and  her  brother,  now  grown  to  be  a  bold, 
frank-spoken  lad,  killed,  metaphorically,  the  fatted  calf  to 
do  me  honor,  and  on  the  very  day  of  my  return  they  gave 
a  picnic  party  to  which  the  more  intimate  of  their  neigh- 
bors were  invited,  at  those  very  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  that 
had  so  nearly,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  been  the 
scene  of  a  tragic  incident  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  past,  cordially  praising  me  for  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  which  I  had  exnibited  in  so  difficult 
a  dilemma.  The  guests  swelled  the  chorus  of  eulogy,  but 
Miss  Lowe  remained  to  all  appearance  frigidly  indifferent 
to  the  entire  subject  Later  on  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion as  to  my  European  experiences,  and  Eome  one,  on  the 
strength  of  a  rumor  derived  from  the  gossip  of  some  passing 
tourist,  coupled  my  name  with  that  of  a  French  heiress,  a 
well' known  beauty  of  Bordeaux,  whom  I  only  knew  as  a 
partner  in  a  round  dance,  but  to  whom  it  was  confidently 
assumed  that  I  was  to  be  married.  I  disclaimed  the  impu- 
tation, laughingly  at  first,  more  earnestly  afterwards,  and 
at  last  —  I  knew  not  why,  with  somewhat  of  irritation. 
And  as  I  begged,  flushing  as  I  spoke,  to  hear  no  more  silly 
jests  concerning  mprself  and  Mademoiselle  Corn^lie  Boncrfl, 
I  saw  Lily's  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  which  I 
could  not  fatnom,  but  as  her  glance  met  mine,  it  was  in- 
stantly withdrawn.  We  did  not  exchange  a  word  more 
daring  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  when  night  came, 
and  it  was  time  to  retire  to  repose,  I  could  not  sleep,  but 
sat  lonz  at  the  open  window  of  my  chamber,  looking  forth 
across  me  magnolias  and  rose-bushes  of  the  gMden,  to  where 
the  broad  bright  moonlight  silvered  the  turf  of  the  grassy 
path  beyond.  How  had  all  things  altered  with  me  since 
the  last  night  when  I  had  thus  seen  it,  the  night  of  Lily's 
rescue  I 

How  changed  was  Lily  herself,  and  yet  into  how  lovely 
a  girl  had  my  child-cousin  developed  I  What  a  pity  that 
her  old  aversion  for  myself,  her  old  coldness  towards  me, 
remained  as  they  had  been  when,  in  her  early  youth,  she 
showed  herself  so  unwilling  to  be  my  companion  1  Why 
had  I  been  foolish  enough  to  return  to  St.  Anthony,  and 
to  entangle  my  own  heart,  alas  1  in  the  mazes  of  a  passion 
which  I  felt  was  hopeless  ?  However,  one  thing  I  deter- 
mined, in  a  day,  or  two  days  at  farthest,  no  matter  on 
what  pretext,  I  would  leave  Wisconsin,  thus  tearing  my- 


self  away  from — Hal  What  was  that?  Doubtless,  it  w 
a  Pucklike  trick  of  my  own  heated  fancy,  which  mide  k 
think  that  I  saw,  skirting  the  fence,  and  emerging  from  die 
shade  of  the  cotton  wood,  a  white,  ghostlike  oat  line  oC  \ 
female  form,  the  golden  hair  gleaming  in  the  optl  mooe- 

Sit.  No,  this  was  no  delusion.  Lily  Lowe  —  tnd  ac 
er  —  she  whose  childish  footsteps  I  had  tracked  of  old - 
grown  to  be  a  woman  now,  but  gUdinv,  with  noiseless  tresd, 
riverwards,  as  on  that  other  nignt  Hardly  taking  time  tc 
think,  I  left  my  room,  hurried  down-stairs,  and  in  a  mooKEi 
more  was  in  the  garden.  I  passed  through  the  wicket 
reached  the  grass-grown  path  beneath  the  fitful  ehsdov 
of  the  poplars,  strained  my  ^y^%  in  the  vain  endeavor  :c 
catch  siffht  of  the  vanished  figure,  and  began  to  feel  heaztLj 
ashamed  of  being  the  dupe  of  my  own  excited  imagiaaiifla. 
After  all,  how  could  it  be  reasonable  to  attribute  to  yonder 
graceful  and  admired  maiden,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
proud  glance  yet  haunted  me,  the  capricious  fancies  of  & 
sickly  child  ?  I  had  made  op  my  mmd  to  retara  to  tk 
house,  when  'suddenly  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  somethi^z 
white,  far  off*,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  A  iewk 
form,  presumably  that  of  Lily,  and  close,  to  the  best  of  nj 
remembrance,  to  the  spot,  whence,  years  i^  I  had  m& 
the  child  cast  loose  the  canoe  from  its  moorings. 

I  ran  forward  at  my  fullest  speed,  and  on  reaching  the 
bank,  beheld  a  sight  which  caused,  for  the  moment,  my  tctj 
heart  to  cease  beating.  A  light  birchen  canoe,  either  tif 
same,  or  of  identical  construction,  with  that  of  Lily's  esr; 
adventure,  was  drifting  slowly  down  the  river.  The  wakr 
in  the  Mississippi,  which  had  dwindled  under  the  infioescf 
of  months  of  not  weather,  was  by  far  lower  than  on  ite 

{>revious  occasion,  and  the  pro^'ess  of  the  fi^l  craft  n» 
ess  rapid  than  of  old,  but  stUl  it  was  home  on,  helpl^^ 
by  the  current,  while  still,  at  some  distance,  rose  up  tis 
hoarse  and  hollow  murmur  of  the  Falls.  In  the  cas-x 
stood  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  whom  I  could  not  doabc  is 
be  Lily.  She  wore  the  same  light-colored  dress  which  j 
had  seen  her  wear  at  the  picnic  party,  but  her  hair  flo»^- 
loose  over  her  shoulders,  in  all  its  golden  luxuriance.  He? 
face  I  could  not  see,  but  she  held  the  paddle,  unused  ii 
one  listless  hand,  while  the  other  one  hung  idle  by  her  skk 
No  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  but  that  it  was  again  oa  i 
somnambulist  that  mv  eyes  rested,  and  this  was  the  bk« 
singular  because  —  "  wo,  no.  Quite  cured,  thank  Heaves 
had  been  Mrs.  Lowe's  reply  to  my  half-careless  inqGir. 
on  arriving,  as  to  her  daughter's  dangerous  habit 

But  Lily  it  was  who  was  before  me,  drifling  down,  sort^ 
and  smoothly,  to  meet  her  death,  even  as  had  been  tSf 
case  on  that  other  night  so  long  ago.  And  how,  since  faaj 
had  made  me  again  an  eye-witness  of  the  act,  shouk.  . 
save  her?  To  summon  dd  would  be  to  waste  the  pr^M>a 
moments.  Before  the  men  who  inhabited  the  hau  coajfl 
be  astir,  it  would  be  but  a  lifeless  form  that  their  excrtwsi 
could  drag  from  among  the  rocks  and  pools  below.  A^ 
I  must  rely  on  myself,  and  myself  alone,  and  according^ 
I  bounded  to  the  rude  wharf,  and  sought,  with  ha^^ 
eyes,  for  a  boat  which  would  serve  my  purpose.  The  m* 
however,  that  no  two  sets  of  circumsUnces  arc  exic^ 
alike,  in  this  case  held  good,  for,  excepting  a  ''•^f  lo^ej 
scow,  wholly  useless,  and  the  unlucky  canoe  m  whi  h  Li^ 
had  embarked,  there  was  not  one  craft  that  was  not  secmtj  | 
by  stout  mooring  chains  and  strong  padlocks  that  deit^ 
my  feverish  efforts.  With  bruised  and  bleeding  fingen  i 
desisted  from  the  futile  attempt  to  force  the  fastenin^i 
and  ran  swiflly  down  the  bank,  calling  out,  loudly  to  \^) 
to  awake  and  become  conscious  of  her  direful  penl.  t>a 
I  might  as  well  have  addressed  my  words  of  warning  toi 
marble  statue.  Once  or  twice,  I  fancied  that  the  ^ 
slightly  shivered,  but  she  kept  her  face  averted,  ana  « 
evidently  still  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  trance. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  The  Falls  were  near  now ;  1D« 
hoarse  roar  was  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  hungry,  and  ^ 
pectant  of  its  prey,  while  low  as  was  the  water  in  the  nr^ 
already  the  canoe  bad  begun  to  dance  and  qmjer  on  » 
tiny  whirlpools  and  foam-flecked  eddies  above  the  imoo^ 
swifl  channel  of  the  rapids.  Once  .caught  m  these,  » 
boat,  even  were  it  manned  by  strong  rowers,  could  aT» 
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hooting  the  perilooa  Falls.  I  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
wice  I  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  into  the  river,  but  the 
ejection  that  the  canoe  would  probably  be  upset,  and  Lily 
Irowned,  in  my  yain  attempt  to  tow  it  to  land,  restrained 
ae.  Meanwhile  the  canoe  had  reached  the  rapids,  and 
ras  darting  on,  like  an  arrow.  It  was  hy  an  exertion  that 
everely  tried  my  strength  that  I  was  the  first  to  gain  the 
Talis.  There,  on  the  brink  of  the  rush  of  waters,  I  halted, 
[asping,  and  saw  the  canoe  come  hurrying  down  on  the 
ray  to  its  destruction,  the  fairy  figure  that  was  its  sole  oc- 
cupant still  standing  motionless,  unheedful  of  my  Toice  or 
if  the  threatening  boom  of  the  cataract. 

There  are  supreme  moments  in  our  lives  when  we  appear 
o  act  and  think  simultaneously.  This  was  one  of  tnem ; 
or,  with  a  bound  that  afterwards  astonished  myself,  I 
deared  a  stretch  of  frothing  water,  sprang,  or  scrambled, 
rom  stone  to  stone,  and  at  last  reacned  a  sandv  islet,  a 
oere  mound,  crumbling  away  under  the  action  of  the  flood ; 
mi  the  scanty  earth  Si  which  adhered  to  the  roots  of  a 
luge  old  willow  tree,  the  weeping  branches  of  which  had 
probably  dipped  their  silvery  leaves  in  the  turbid  water, 
lefore  a  white  man  had  ever  beheld  the  upper  course  of  the 
tiississippL  I  threw  my  arm  around  a  mighty  bough  of  this 
)ld  tree,  and,  bending  till  I  touched  the  water,  awaited  the 
tncoming  of  the  canoe.  My  first  grasp  failed;  but,  by 
mother  and  more  desperate  effort,  I  contrived  to  lay  hol^ 
»f  the  gunwale  as  it  was  washed  past  me.  The  events 
if  the  next  few  seconds  I  have  never  been  able  to  recall, 
ttherwise  than  as  a  confused  recollection,  like  the  inco- 
lerent  memory  of  a  dream.  That  the  impetus  of  Uie 
trifling  canoe  was  too  much  for  my  single  strength  to 
withstand,  that  I  was  half  submerged  beneath  the  foaming 
lood,  and  might  have  been  torn  from  my  savins  hold,! 
mow  or  guess.  That  Lily  awoke,  with  a  smothered,  wailing 
iry  as  the  slisht  bark  heeled  over,  and  that  we  were  both  in 
he  river,  and  in  no  small  danger  of  being  sucked  over  the 
^alls  to  certain  death,  I  also  remember,  but  more  vaguely. 
iiy  memory  chronicles  more  accurately,  the  moment  when, 
ret  and  drenched  with  water,  I  placed  the  rescued  ffirl  on 
he  mossy  mound  at  the  foot  of  the  willow  tree,  with  my 
irm  encircling  her  slender  waist,  and  soothed  her  terror  as 
he  leant  sobbing,  against  my  shoulder. 

"  Again  1  again  1 '°  she  exclaimed,  as  if  in  self-reproach. 
*For  the  second  time  have  you  snatched  nie,  cousin,  from 
he  very  jaws  of  death  —  me,  the  ungrateful  one,  so  cold, 
10  proud,  BO  hard  1  Oh,  Cyril,  dearest,  how  you  must  have 
lated  me,  to  sive  you  such  a  welcome  as  I  did  ?  "  I  thought 
hat  her  mina  was  wandering,  that  she  knew  not  wliat  she 
aid,  and  strove  to  calm  her ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
rhe  barrier  of  conventional  restraint,  of  icy  decorum,  was 
)roken,  and  she  continued  to  take  blame  to  herself  for 
rhat  she  called  her  heartless  treatment  of  myself.  "  Hush, 
lush,  dear  Miss  Lowe,"  I  said,  embarrassed  by  her  emo- 
ion;  <<you  think  too  much  of  what  I  did  for  you,  and 
rhich  any  man  in  my  place  would  have  gladly  done.  I 
iwn  I  was  a  little  disappointed  when  you  seemed  to  have 
brgotten  me,  and  "  —  "  Can  you  not  guess  the  reason  ?  " 
he  asked,  half  impatiently.  I  could  not.  *'  That  French 
ady  at  Bordeaux  —  they  told  me,  as  a  fact,  that  you  were 
^bout  to  be  married  to  her,  and  speedily,  so  1  —  I  —  in  my 
ix)lish,  wicked  pride  " —  It  was  now  my  turn  to  interrupt. 
'  Surely,"  said  1,  my  heart  wildly  throbbing,  "  surely  your 
rords  would  imply  that  you  did  care  for  me  a  little,  Lily  ?  " 

^y  this  time  torches  were  to  be  seen,  and  men's  shout- 
ng  voices  heard,  along  the  river-bank.  My  calls  had  been 
leard,  and  aid  was  at  nand ;  so  that  we  need  not,  as  I  had 
bought  probable,  await  morning  for  our  deliverance  from 
|ur  uncomfortable  perch  upon  the  spray-washed  islet.  Bat 
^ily  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  torches  or  the  shouts 
>f  those  who  hurried  up.  "  Blind  I "  she  murmured,  with 
\  sweet  reproachfulness,  "  not  to  perceive  that,  even  as  a 
;hild,  I  loved  you;  that  my  cold  manner,  my  reserve,  all 
iprang  from  my  deep,  true  fondness  for  one  who  regarded 
ue  merely  as  a  cousin,  and  who  would  have  died  sooner 
ban  make  this  confession,  but  that  —  but  that  I  thought  I 
law  that  you  loved  me,  Cyril."  And  I  clasped  my  price- 
ess  treasure  to  my  h*eart 


My  tale  has  been  told.  Lily  has  never  again  been  euilty 
of  sleep-walking,  of  which  habit  her  family  hsd  believed 
her  to  be  fully  cured,  as,  indeed  seemed  to  have  been  the 
case,  until  my  return ;  and  the  picnic  awakened  associa- 
tions in  her  memory  which  had,  for  the  second  time,  tfl 
but  proved  fatal  in  their  consequences.  There  is  no  Miss 
Lowe  now  to  be  the  belle  of  Wisconsin  ball-rooms ;  but  no 
man  has  a  truer  or  more  beautiful  wife  than  has  blessed 
the  lot  of  Cyril  Harding. 


M.  GOUFFfi  ON  PASTRY    AND   dONFECTION- 

ERY.i 

Instances  of  brothers  attaining  to  eminence  in  the 
same  pursuits  are  sufficiently  uncommon  to  merit  more 
than  merely  passing  attention.  In  modem  times,  indeed, 
they  have  been  so  rare  that  they  may  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  are  nearly  all  of  them  in 
everybody's  memory.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Scottt, 
Lora  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  the  Sumners,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ^  les  trois  Dn- 
pins,"  Horace  and  James  Smith,  the  Napiers,  and  one  or 
two  others  perhaps.  But  to  any  complete  list  in  future  it 
is  clear  that  the  names  of  MM.  Jules  and  Alphonse  GroufiFd 
will  have  to  be  added.  It  may  be  admitted  that  their  sev- 
eral claims  to  distinction  appear,  on  a  cursory  glance,  to 
be  somewhat  different  in  degree  although  similar  in  kind. 
M.  Jules,  we  infer,  has  mastered  and  practised  his  art  in 
all  its  wide  and  varied  departments.  He  is  author  of  the 
*'  Livre  de  Cuisine  "  as  well  as  of  the  '*  Livre  de  Patis- 
serie." M.  Alphonse,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  re- 
stricted his  energies,  if  not  his  attention,  to  the  lighter  and 
more  ornamental  branches  of  his  profession.  M.  Alphonse, 
too,  is  only  the  translator  and  interpreter  of  his  brother, 
while  M.  Jules  is  an  author  of  original  and  versatile  abil- 
ity. But,  then,  M.  Jules  is  merely  chef  de  cuisine  of  the 
Paris  Jockey  Club ;  doubtless  an  honorable  and  lucrative 
position ;  still  one  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  office  of  M.  Alphonse,  who  is  head 
pastry-cook  to  the  Queen.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  M.  Jules  is 
superior  to  M.  Alphonse  touching  his  works,  yet  that  M. 
Alphonse  is  superior  to  M.  Jules  touching  his  dignity; 
and  that,  the  deficiency  of  the  one  being  bidanced  by  the 
superfluity  of  the  other,  the  pretensions  of  M.  Jules  and 
M.  Alphonse  to  celebrity  are  neither  greater  nor  less,  but 
co-equal. 

Having  settled  this  preliminary  question,  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  determine  the  nature  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  functions  discharged  by  M.  Jules  and  M.  Al- 
phonse respectively.  M.  Jules  is  a  cook,  M.  Alphonse  is 
a  pastry-cook ;  M.  Jules  deals  for  the  most  part  with  stem 
and  substantial  facts,  manipulates,  flavors,  and  adorns 
them,  but  leaves  them  as  he  found  them,  stern  and  sub- 
stantial facts.  M.  Alphonse  avowedly  directs  his  efforts 
to  fiction  founded  on  tact.  Dr.  King  implies  as  much  in 
his  *'  Art  of  Cookery  "  when  be  says  :  — 

Poets  and  pastry-cooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  them  their  images  must  frame ; 
Chimasras  from  the  poet's  fancies  flow, 
'The  cook  contrives  nis  shapes  in  real  dough. 

But  then  he  would  not  on  this  ground,  hsd  he  lived  in  our 
days  at  least,  have  compared  the  pastry-cook  to  the  poet. 
If  we  may  say  so  without  offence  to  the  MM.  Gouff^,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  while  the  cook  should  be  likened  to  the 
historian,  the  pastry-cook  resembles  not  so  much  the  poet 
as  the  historical  novelist.  The  cook  supplies  matter  for 
grave  discussion  and  serious  digestion.  The  pastry-cook 
selects  matter  with  which  the  cook  may  equally  deal,  but 
treats  it  in  a  different  way,  and  in  such  wise  as  to  occupy 
our  lighter  moments,  re-stimulate  our  taste,  and  animate 
our  imagination.    But  then  again  we  would  not  be  under- 

1  T%4  R*ty^  Book  of  Pastry  and  Con/eetionery  {Le  Livrt  dt  Fati$gmt). 
By  JalM  Qonfft,  Chef  d«  Coiitne  of  the  Parli  Jockey  Club.  Tnnilated 
from  the  French  and  adapted  to  Eoglish  Uee  by  Alphonse  GoulR,  Head 
paatry.eook  to  her  HiOMty  the  Qoeen.    1874. 
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**  Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  beginning.  But 
I  think  we  oueht  to  eive  one  everjr  jrear  f >r  Uie  futore." 

I  groaned  in  spirit  and  said,  '*  Pray  let  us  get  safely 
over  this  before  we  talk  of  any  more.  I  confess  I  think 
the  whole  notion  absurd  —  the  expense,  the  troublev  the 
probability  of  a  break-down  with  such  servants  as  ours. 
But  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  way.*' 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning  my  wife  and  two  daughters 
formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  committee  ofwavs 
and  means.  They  decided  that  things  could  not  possibly 
be  got  ready  under  a  month,  and  for  the  whole  of  that 
time  we  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  First,  it  was 
found  out  that  the  drawing-room  curtains  were  old  and 
shabby,  and  we  must  have  new  ones  ;  then,  that  the  din- 
ing-room carpet  did  not  suit  the  fivniture  —  **and  you 
would  not  wish  people  to  think  we  have  no  taste,  dear  ?  " 
said  my  wife.  £fow,  it  was  my  old  book-case  that  had  to 
be  shoved  into  an  unobtrusive  corner,  where  I  had  to  go 
and  hunt  for  my  papers  in  the  dark ;  next,  one  nearly 
broke  one's  neck  over  a  new  music-stand  which  had  arrived 
that  morning  and  been  left  in  the  passage,  "  only  just  for 
a  minute  tilfthe  carpet  was  put  down ; "  then  jf  any  friend 
came  in  there  was  scarcely  a  single  place  where  one  could 
sit  down.  In  a  word,  all  our  quiet,  homely,  comfortable 
ways  were  at  an  end ;  and  what  with  upholsterers,  carpen- 
ters, piano- tuners,  and  others,  it  was  just  as  bad  as  ii  we 
were  '*  flitting."  I  was  heartily  slad,  therefore,  when  the^| 
at  last  declared  themselves  ready  to  send  out "  the  invi- 
tations." 

Then  the  consultations  there  were  about  the  day  and 
what  people  we  were  to  ask  I  Mr.  Disraeli,  forming  a  new 
cabinet  for  the  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  world, 
could  not  have  pondered  each  name  for  a  longer  time,  or 
more  anxiously,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  looked 
half  so  gravely  important  over  it.  For  my  part,  I  watched 
the  proceedings  with  an  amused  eye,  for  my  opinion,  like 
an  eminent  physician's,  was  only  taken  as  a  very  last 
resource. 

The  first  name  written  down  in  <*  all  the  lists  "  was  of 
course  Fred  Kelly's,  —  to  catch  whom  (in  plain  English), 
our  party  was  eiven. 

I  never  could  quite  understand  how  this  young  Kelly,  who 
was  in  the  Civil  Service,  contrived  to  make  so  many 
mothers  and  daughters  run  after  him.  Perhaps  (as  quantity 
b  often  preferred  to  q^ality^  it  was  only  because  there  was 
so  much  of  him,  for  he  stood  over  six  feet ;  but  then  he  was 
as  thin  as  a  lath,  and  nearly  as  white,  with  feeble  attempts 
at  the  ^  straw-colored  moustache  and  hay-colored  beard," 
that  Thackeray  speaks  of.  More  probably  the  reason  was 
that  he  had  in  perfection  the  cool  Ojibbeway  manner  of  the 
man  about  town  —  that  affectation  of  stony  indifference 
which  passes  for  the  height  of  fashion  in  all  except  the 
best  circles,  where  people  can  dare  to  be  natural.  He  was 
never  genial  —  never  animated  —  never  even  interested: 
indeed,  to  my  mind,  he  was  more  like  a  machine  that  had 
been  taught  to  talk  a  little,  than  a  man ;  because,  to  save 
himself  trouble,  he  seemed  to  have  a  pet  phrase  for  every- 
thing. All  persons  below  the  Civil  Service  were  **  Haw, 
those  cads  "  —  the  depth  of  his  reprobation  was  "  Not  good 
form,  you  know "  —  the  heieht  of  his  approval  was  ex- 
pressed by  **  Tol-lol,"  meaning  "  tolerable ; "  though  once 
I  certainly  heard  him  go  so  far  as  to  call  a  thing  '*  rather 
jolly."  My  younger  daughter,  Pattv,  who  is  very  obser- 
vant, used  to  laugh  and  say  that  Kelly  was  very  wise  to  be 
lackadaisical  about  everything,  because,  as  he  knew  so 
little,  and  had  no  feelings  and  no  ideas,  if  he  was  not  lack- 
adabical  he  would  be  nothing.  And  from  a  pretty  long 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  can  safely  say  that,  if  ne  had  any 
ideas,  he  was  always  admirably  successful  in  concealing 
them.  In  a  word,  he  was  quite  the  hero  of  certain  modern 
novelists ;  and  the  very  difficulty  of  thawing  this  fashion- 
able icicle  made  Molly  and  several  other  young  ladies  at- 
tempt the  enterprise.  But  as  yet  the  icicle  remained  an 
icicle,  and  would  melt  to  no  warmth  they  could  apply. 

Next  after  Kelly  in  our  common  lut  came  the  names  of 
the  Vyners  —  father,  mother,  and  two  daughters — without 
whose  eyes  to  observe  our  success  in  securing  Fred,  the 


triumph  would  scarcely  have  been  complete.  AL 
rich  people  of  our  acquaintance  followed;  siog^ 
enougn,  tnere  was  not  a  shadow  of  doabt  about  u 
these,  nor  about  that  tawny  young  idiot  Northeoat, 
knew  the  younger  son  of  a  lord.  Two  budding  bani 
from  the  Temple  were  also  passed  n«m.  con,  —  " 
moved  in  such  good  society."  I  suggested  askmjr 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  found  my  little  j(i 
ceived  (for  the  first  time,  I  must  confess)  with  dii 
silence,  as  the  awful  gravity  of  the  occasion  required. 

There  was  also  a  charming  unanimity  about  asking  i 
of  our  less  important  acquaintance.  Thoa  poor  Miss 
ham  was  asked,  because  she  was  so  good-natured, 
"never  objected  to  play  any  quantity  of  dance-mn 
Then  Tomlins  could  carve,  and  Vickers  talks  so  ^ 
Mrs.  Grubbins,  too,  and  the  three  Miss  Grubbinses. « 
be  mortally  offended  if  they  were  left  out  —  so ''  there 
no  help  for  it,  we  must  have  them." 

Other  names  caused  more  discussion.     I  vras  obstf 
when  I  found  my  wife  and  Molly  were  positively 
of  leaving  out  my  old  school-fellow,  Dick  Woth< 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  only  rather  rough  in  his 
as  most  of  Uiese  enthusiastic  artists  are.     It  vras  d(^ 
ever,  on  this  account  so  much  that  my  wife  disliked 
as  the  fact  that,  though  over  thirty,  he  seemed  to  be 
ing  no  headway  at  all  in  life,  and  was  himself  begiiuui| 
thmk  he  had  mistaken  his  profession.    Indeed,  be  vi 
poor  that  I  had  frequently  lent  him  a  five-pound  ootf. 
I  now  overruled  my  wife's  objections  to  him  and  ina 
on  his  being  invited.    With  his  name  our  list  of  fort;- 
was  complete,  that  number  being  ten  or  fifteen  people  s 
than  our  rooms  would  really  hold  ;  but  then,  as  mr  j 
said  **  Hiey  would  be  sure,  some  of  them,  to  be  en^ 
and  so  we  might  as  well  have  the  credit  of  invitiog  ti 
all  as  not." 

To  be  in  proper  form,  we  gave  a  ten  days'  iuTJUii 
and  the  interval  was  ruled  over  by  the  milliners.  Fi 
morning  to  night  there  was  nothing  but  consultations  ali 
blonde  and  muslin,  mauve  and  magenta,  or  critical  ea 
ination  of  patterns,  or  "  fittings  on."  For  my  part,  I 
dertook  to  look  after  the  tea,  supper,  and  attendance^ 
all  of  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  contract^  ss 
we  only  kept  a  fat  maid-servant  of  twenty  (whom  mj  ^ 
on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  boil  potatoes  hard  and 
duce  mutton  chops  to  cinders,  dignined  with  the  name 
"cook"),  and  one  little  slut  of  thirteen,  scarcely  able 
lift  a  slop-pail,  whom  we  called  our  **  housemaid." 

I  must  say  I  never  felt  myself  in  such  a  ludicrously 
position  as  I  did  when  I  was  bargainin|(  with  the  unc 
upholsterer  in  the  next  street  for  a  stjrlish  supper  on  i 
dishes,  to  be  handed  round  by  three  imitation  footmeo, 
ing  the  upholsterer's  assbtants.  The  whole  thing  did  i 
such  a  sham,  like  playing  the  peacock  with  bom* 
feathers. 

The  all-important  night  arrived  at  last,  and  the  fev^ 
expectation  and  anxiety  which  had  held  my  woman-id 
all  the  month  reached  its  height.  . 

Long  shall  I  be  in  forgetting  the  preparations  Bod^^ 
of  that  dreary  evening,  —  the  hurried  tea,  the  labor 
dressing,  the  solemn  single  knock  of  the  upholsterer's 
like  the  undertaker  bringing  a  coffin ;  the  frantic  af 
to  Sarah  to  <<  come  and  fasten  me ; "  the  rustle  of  ^^^ 
the  passaees;  the  flying  about  of  distracted  ^^' 
housemaid ;  the  staid,  methodical  movements  of  tbe  i< 
visaged  waiters.  But  as  the  clock  struck  the  fatal  hoi^ 
nine  we  were  all  assembled  in  state  ready  i^  ^^  ^ 
comer,  my  wife  buttoning  her  white  kid  gloves,  and  wj 
red  in  the  face  with  her  nervousness  and  exertions.  ^  , 
proof  that  her  exertions  had  been  attended  with  ^^'^^ 
cess,  I  may  state  that  I  overheard  one  of  our  young  wr^ 
ters  telline  Northeoat, "  She  looked  a  very  handsome  v^^ 
Venus  indeed."  ,    g 

I  had  scarcely  taken  my  place  on  the  ^e*^"^^ '[L-e 
loud  rantan  at  the  door  and  a  hearty  voice  in  ^®  f*?S. 
announced  the  first  arrival.  "Mr.  Wotherspoonl  \^,^ 
pered  my  wife  to  me  with  a  touch  of  annoyance  in  ber  vi^ 
"  he  at  any  rate  takes  care  to  be  punctual — knoir*  1^0 
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ter,  I  suppose."  When  he  was  ushered  in  hy  one  of  the 
imitation  footmen,  he  took  much  the  same  view  of  our  pro- 
ceedings as  I  took  myself  and  began  chsffing  me  in  his  free 
and  easy  way :  '*  Well,  now,  Miller,  to  think  of  you  coming 
out  in  such  a  swell  fashion  1  What  on  earth  possessed  you 
to  begin  giying  state-parties,  eh  ?  *'  But  Mrs.  Miller,  with 
that  increase  of  dignity  which  the  peach-colored  satin  al- 
ways gives  her,  cut  his  audacious  levity  short  by  asking 
sharply,  **  Well,  and  why  should  n't  we  give  a  party  like 
any  one  else,  Mr.  —  a  —  Mr.  Wotherspoon  ?  "  The  as- 
sumed forgetfulness  of  his  name  was  a  masterpiece,  and 
capitally  done,  considering  she  had  never  practiced  the  art 
of  snubbing  before.  At  all  events,  poor  Dick  seemed  to 
have  the  ground  taken  from  under  nim  at  once,  and  he 
subsided  into  a  comer  near  Patty,  where  he  seemed  to  be 
better  welcomed. 

But  hark  I  the  roll  of  wheels  —  "  the  brazen  thunders  of 
the  door''  —  soon  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  —  and 
we  are  presently  in  the  thick  of  it  Kelly  came  about  ten, 
a  little  stiffer  than  usual ;  but  not  till  half-past  did  the 
Vyners  sweep  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Vyner  overwhelmingly 
courteous  and  patronizing  in  her  black  velvet  dress.  But 
she  boon  contrived  Twithout  sayine  so)  to  make  us  under- 
stand that  she  wonaered  we  could  venture  to  invite  her, 
and  that  she  considered  it  no  little  condescension  on  her 
part  to  come. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  my  daughter  Molly  and 
Ellen  Vyner  were'  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room,  i  et  it 
iras  amusing  to  note  the  difference  in  their  style  and  ap- 
pearance. Molly,  whose  good-natured  rosy  face  above 
tier  light-blue  dress  seemed  like  a  cherub^s  noating  in  the 
iky,  was  radiant,  full  of  life,  and  sweet  as  a  new-blown 
rose ;  but  she  was  a  little  too  eager  to  please,  and  tried  too 
Bvidently  to  make  everything  go  off  well.  Miss  Vyner,  on 
the  other  hand  —  pale,  slight,  and  with  finely-chiselled 
features  —  moved  through  the  rooms  a  very  statue  of  dig- 
^iiy  and  self-possession.  Quiet,  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
polite,  she  rather  discouraged  the  advances  of  her  admir- 
ers, including  Kelly ;  but  her  very  discouragement  seemed 
mly  to  make  them  more  attentive.  If  she  had  a  fault,  it 
vas  that  she  evidently  knew  her  own  value  so  well ;  she 
night  have  been  a  duke's  daughter  instead  of  a  brewer's, 
bough,  indeed,  I  believe  Vyner  and  many  of  his  business 
iiink  a  brewer  or  a  banker  nowadays  a  greater  grandee 
ban  any  nobleman. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  party  itself,  notwithstanding  our 
nisgivlngs,  went  off  without  any  particular  hitch.  In  fact, 
t  seemed  very  like  thousands  of  similar  affairs  given  by 
)eople  of  the  middle  classes  who  know  no  better.  There 
vas  the  same  stiffness  and  reserve  at  first,  since  in  such  a 
niscellaneous  gathering  very  few  of  the  guests  were  ac- 
(uainted  with  each  other  ;  the  same  gradual  thawing  as 
ve  got  up  a  little  dance  (which,  with  hypocrisy  that  de- 
:eived  nobodpr,  we  pretended  to  extemporize) ;  the  same 
ntense  heat  m  the  rooms,  the  same  jamming  in  the  door- 
rays,  the  same  forlorn  groups  in  the  comers,  groups  that 
ooked  as  if  they  knew  they  ought  to  be  enjoying  them- 
elves  and  were  not. 

And,  when  the  novelty  of  the  position  wore  off,  I  did 
lot  find  it  very  diflficult  to  play  the  part  of  host.  So  I 
ried  to  say  a  pleasant  word  to  any  euest  that  seemed 
lull,  arranged  a  couple  of  whist  tables  for  the  elderly  peo- 
)1e,  and  in  fact  worked  hard  generally  at  amusing  every- 
>ody.  My  wife,  however,  as  the  hours  went  on  without 
nisnap,  grew  prouder  and  prouder  of  her  hired  grandeur, 
md  indeed,  like  old  Weller's  Shepherd,  "  swelled  wisibly  " 
n  magnificence  of  deportment  and  manner.  In  my  hear- 
ng  alone  she  told  six  different  persons  that  *<  there  were 
brty-five  inyited;  but  unfortunately  so  many  were  en- 
gaged." 

'*  I  think  you  ought  rather  to  say  fortttnateli/"  replied 
hat  disagreeable  Mrs.  Vyner,  as  my  wife  made  this  re- 
uark  to  her.  **  My  dear  Mrs.  Miller,  how  could  you  get 
my  more  people  into  these  rooms  ?  And  a  crowd  is  so 
rery  unpleasant,"  she  added,  fanning  herself  vigrorously. 

When  I  took  Mrs.  Vyner  in  to  supper,  she  said  blandly, 
'I  did  not  know,  Mr.  Miller — yes,  champagne,  please  — 


I  never  knew  before  that  you  kept  a  footman; "  looking 
hard  at  one  of  the  upholsterer's  mutes. 

^  "  Why,  he  is  like  Vyner's  small  ale  —  for  very  occa- 
sional use  only,"  I  replied,  determined  she  should  not 
have  all  the  sarcasms  to  herself,  and  knowing  she  hated 
any  reference  to  her  husband's  business. 

She  took  her  revenge,  however,  on  my  wife  by  saying  to 
her  soon  afterwards  across  the  table,  "How  very  nice 
these  whips  are,  Mrs.  Miller  1  I  must  get  you  to  give  me 
the  receipt"  Of  course,  the  odious  woman  knew  very 
well  that  the  creams,  like  everything  else,  were  furnished 
by  the  upholsterer  <*  who  did  for  us ;  "  but  she  succeeded 
in  making  my  wife  blush  and  feel  very  unco&fortable  for 
the  time. 

The  dance  was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  the  young  people  at  any  rate,  especially  my 
daughters  Molly  and  PaUv,  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness most  thoroughly.  Towards  the  end,  however,  Molly 
became  rather  sulky  because  Fred  danced  so  much  witn 
Miss  Vyner ;  and  m^  wife  was  highly  indignant  at  Dick 
Wotberspoon's  hanging  about  Patty.  Indeed,  she  would 
almost  have  proceeded  to  open  hostilities  if  I  had  not 
stopped  her;  and,  as  it  was,  Wotherspoon  evidently 
guessed  her  motive  in  always  disturbing  his  confabulations 
with  Patty,  and  left  early. 

When  our  guests  were  gone  we  were  soon  in  bed,  from 
which  we  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Even  then  Patty  was  very 
tired,  and  Molly  had  a  headache  —  due  to  Miss  Vyner,  I 
suspected.  I  too  was  disgusted  with  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tences and  bother  of  the  whole  thing.  My  wife  alone  was 
radiant,  and  thought  the  party  a  great  success  owing  to 
her  own  admirable  management.  She  was  sure,  too,  that 
Kelly  on  leaving  had  thanked  her,  and  pressed  her  hand 
with  a  cordiality  most  unusual  with  him;  and  on  this 
ground  she  told  Molly  to  take  courage,  and  all  would  come 
right. 

And  her  exultation  was  increased  by  several  of  our 
guests  who  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  lisped  the  usual 
phrases  on  such  occasion.  **  Delightful  gathering."  <*  En- 
joyed ourselves  so  much."    '*  Quite  a  success." 

When  Mrs.  Vyner  called,  however,  she  threw  a  little 
damp  on  my  wife's  ardor.  She  pretended  to  praise  —  she 
was  always  more  malicious  when  she  did  that. 

"  How  vertf  good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  —  so  un- 
expected, too  1  "  she  said.  "  And  how  very  well  yon  did 
manage,  considering  you  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing  I  It  must  have  been  a  most  formidable  under- 
taking, I  'm  sure.  And  I  hope  you,  Mr.  Miller,  were  not 
very  much  behind-hand  with  your  work  in  consequence." 

Generally  I  could  give  Mrs.  Vyner  a  Roland  for  her 
Oliver ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  my  conscience  sided 
so  much  with  her  in  her  politely-veiled  sarcasms  —  I  mean, 
I  thought  them  so  just — that  I  really  could  only  mutter 
out  some  common-place  answer. 

**  I  'm  afraid  you  are  a  little  tired  with  your  exertions, 
Mrs.  Miller ;  indeed,  they  must  have  been  immense,"  con- 
tinued the  merciless  virago,  seeing  that  I  was  in  no  mood 
for  reply.  "  But,  I  'm  sure,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  try 
so  hard  to  give  us  a  pleasant  evening.  And  as  you  are  such 
very  old  friends,  I  think  I  may  tell  you  a  little  secret,  just  to 
show  you  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  you.  Ah,  I  dare  say 
you  know  what  it  is.  Fred  Kelly  proposed  to  Ellen  last 
night,  and  it  is  all  arranged  —  so  kind  of  you,  I  'm  sure,  to 
give  him  the  opportunity.  And  we  think  it  will  be  a  very 
nice  match,  don't  you,  Molly  V  " 

Poor  Molly  held  out  till  Mrs.  Vyner  was  gone,  when  she 
made  a  msfi  to  her  own  room,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye. 
She  had  scarcely  left  us  when  a  double  knock  announced 
the  postman. 

*'itis  from  Wotherspoon,"  I  said  opening  the  letter. 
«<  Do  you  know  I  think  our  new  splendors,  Jane,  made 
you  seem  a  little  rude  to  him  yesterday  ?  " 

**  Ah  well  1  if  I  am  never  rude  to  any  one  of  more  con- 
sequence than  Mr.  Wotherspoon,  it  will  be  no  great  mat- 
ter," she  replied,  contemptuously.  *'  But  I  am  erieved  and 
vexed  beyond  measure  about  this  young  Kelly.  Ellen 
Vyner,  indeed  I " 
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**  Dear  me  1 "  said  I,  as  I  glanced  over  Wotherspoon'B 
letter,  *'  jou  'U  like  to  hear  this,  I  think,  Jane."  So  I  read 
it  to  her. 

" '  Dear  Millbb,— I  am  lorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  with- 
out calling  to  bid  yon  good-by,  but  have  jast  met  some  friends 
who  are  going  to  Italy,  and  I  hare  decided  to  accompany  them. 
As  we  start  to-morrow  I  am  in  an  awfiil  harry,  ana  I  shall  be 
away  at  least  two  years.' " 

*<And  a  very  good  thing  too,"  intermpted  my  wife. 
«  Do  yon  know  I  am  qnite  sure  he  would  have  made  Patty 
an  ofier  last  night,  if  I  had  not  looked  so  well  after  her  tliat 
I  never  gave%im  the  chance?  I  have  always  wondered, 
James,'  you  never  would  see  the  depth  of  that  man.  How- 
ever, we  shall  be  safe  from  him  for  some  time,  it  seems." 

(<  Quite  safe,"  said  I. 

"  '  There  were  one  or  two  things  that  I  particularly  wished 
to  tell  you  last  night ;  but  in  such  a  crowd  I  had  no  opportunity, 
and'"  — 

*'  There,  I  told  yon,  James  I  "  broke  in  my  wife  again. 
**  One  of  those  things,  you  may  depend  on  it,  was  a  pro- 
posal, and  I  'm  glad  I  stopped  it.*' 

<*  All  right,  only  do  let  me  finish  :  — 

—  "  '  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  nettled  fyon  know 
I  was  always  too  sensitive)  because  I  thought  Mrs.  Miller  last 
night  scarcelv  treated  me  with  qnite  the  kindness  due  to  an  old 
friend.  So  1  ran  away  earlv  and  did  not  say  what  I  intended. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  One  bit  of  news  about  me,  however,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  go 
away  without  telling  yon.  A  few  days  ago,  to  my  immense 
delight  and  astonishment,  I  received  a  lawyer's  letter  informing 
me  that  I  was  heir-at-law  to  a  distant  relative  who  had  died  in 
Jamaica :  so  that  I  have  dropped  all  at  once  into  five  thousand 
a  year.  Rather  jolly,  isn't  it  ?  But  I  won't  forget  all  your 
five-pound  notes ;  and  if  ever  you  want  a  little  cash,  old  fellow, 
just  you  ask  your  old  and  obliged  firiend 

**'R.   WOTHBRSPOOH.' " 

^  Five  thousand  a  year !  "  jrroaned  my  wife  now.  <*  Bat 
how  could  I  know,  James  ?  Why  did  n't  Mr.  Woiherspoon 
tell  us?" 

''Well,  probably,  dear,  because  yon  stopped  him  so 
adroitly,"  said  I,  laughing  maliciously,  **  and  perhaps  he 
first  wished  to  see  whether  we  cared  for  him  without  his 
money.** 

'*  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1  could  n't  I  write  a  note  of  apology 
and  brine  him  back  ?  "• 

''No ;  if  I  know  Woiherspoon,  it  is  too  late.  As  you 
8ud,  Jane,  be  is  too  deep  for  that." 

"  Ah  well,"  said  she,  quite  piteously.  "  And  this  is  all 
the  reward  one  gets  for  putting  one's  self  out  of  the  way 
and  going  to  all  thu  expense  to  give  one's  firiend s  a  treat." 

Our  motives,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  had  not  been 
quite  so  disinterested  as  my  wife  now  wished  to  make  out. 
Few  people  do  give  parties,  I  fear,  on  the  pure  principles  of 
Pickwickian  benevolence.  However,  we  had  got  a  lesson, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  our  first  evening  party  was  our 
last. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Paris  is  glad  to  know  that  M.  Sardou  is  engaged  on  a 
new  drama. 

Mr.  Buskin  has  declined  the  Queen's  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Architects. 

Thk  scarcity  of  domestic  servants  is  one  of  the  trials  of 
the  English  housewife  of  the  present  day. 

Madame  Adelina  Patti  is  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Paris,  for  the  ensuing  season,  at  250,000  firancs 
($50,000). 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  directed  a  sum  of  6000 
florins  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Beethoven  at  Vienna. 

Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  has  written  a  five-act 
comedy  for  a  London  theatre.  The  play  is  entitled  "  A 
Madcap  Prince,"  and  is  written  in  blank  verse. 


[July  18 

Naer  og  Fjem  for  June  14  contains  a  little  new  poea 
"  Sangfhglen  "  (The  Son^  Bird),  by  Ludvig  Bddtcher,  Uata 
so  fresh,  delicate,  and  spirited  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  its  author  is  the  oldest  of  living  Danish  wtiva, 
born  as  long  ago  as  1 793.  Bodtcher  has  been  writing  fvA 
lyrics  as  these,  all  equally  exquisite  and  original,  all  ha 
life,  but  at  such  long  intervals  that  his  complete  woriu  ire 
contained  in  one  modest  volume.  Perhaps  in  these  din 
to  write  a  little,  but  to  write  that  litde  supremely  well  b 
the  only  sure  way  to  literary  immortality. 

A  CURIOUS  exhibition  has  lately  bc«n  opened  to  ±i 
public  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Brtinnfield,  near  Vieosi. 
The  objects  exhibited  are  divided  into  three  clssses :  *h 
first,  comprising  215  articles  made  entirely  by  the  lunstb 
the  second,  articles  destroyed  by  them  in  their  momeots  :•: 
firenxy ;  and  the  third,  models,  etc.,  showing  how  the;^  in 
lodged  and  clothed.  Among  the  articles  in  the  first  cdsi 
are  delicately  carved  meerschaum  pipes,  lace,  pictcre- 
frames,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  paintings  by  Kritkr. 
who  before  he  became  insane  was  a  celebrated  artiit  c 
Vienna.  These  paintinj^s  show  no  sign  of  insanity,  uc 
one  of  them  is  a  wonderfully  life-like  representation  of  6f 
lunatics  hearing  mass  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  asvlcz. 
Next  to  these  specimens  of  the  constructive  skill  of  ^ 
inmates,  are  placed  hu^  iron  bars  bent  double,  spoout  tad 
iron  plates  broken  to  pieces,  and  doors  split  in  half  T,t 
favorite  occupations  of  these  unfortunate  .people  are  stitec 
to  be  writing  and  drawing,  in  which  some  of  them  hire  be 
come  singularly  proficient. 

Edmond  About*s  career  has  been  one  of  constant  Ji^ 
and  downs  since  his  eminence  as  a  writer.  While  b 
fame  has  steadily  grown,  he  has  made  and  lost  fortxxi, 
and  is  believed  at  the  present  time  to  have  few  re^iirca 
besides  his  magic  pen,  principallv  owing  to  the  bliodcai 
with  which  he  lias  persisted  in  mistakinc;  his  vocation,  as: 
has  striven  to  excel  in  spheres  from  which  his  genius  sbobi 
shrink,  while  he  has  neglected  that  field  for  which  be  2 
eminently  destined  —  the  novel.  To  this  very  dar,  Dot- 
withstanding  his  incessant  failures  as  such.  About  belitfTe 
that  he  is  the  newspaper  writer  of  France  par  exctlr^n 
He  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  editoru-' 
and  magazine  articles  on  political  topics,  and  only  in  b 
leisure  hours  throws  off  every  now  and  then  one  of  tlxR 
sparklinff  and  oflen  thrilling  novelettes  which  are  the  i^ 
hght  of  Uie  most  cultivated  readers  of  French  literatoK- 
most  of  them  gems  of  French  belles-lettres,  which,  as  mc: 
as  they  appeared,  have  been  translated  into  every  laogcar 
in  Europe ;  and  yet  those  whose  admiration  they  exci:K 
by  their  pathos,  their  brilliant  humor,  their  Inciditr  .1 
style,  have  hardly  an  idea  of  the  incredibly  short  spice  ^ 
time  in  which  they  were  written. 

At  a  performance  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  England,  tbij 
other  day,  among  other  feats,  a  magician,  or  "  wood^ 
worker  of  modern  miracles,"  as  he  was  termed,  was  ha » 
cufl^ed,  placed  in  a  large  canvas  bag,  and  then  lifted  into  I 
box,  which  was  put  into  a  cabinet.  The  orchestra  ih« 
played  an  overture,  and  if  all  had  gone  well  the  capliTe  ■ 
a  few  minutes  would  have  extricated  himself,  or  been  e» 
tricated  by  spiritual  agency,  and  have  made  his  resppeii 
ance  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  box.  Fifteen  minutes.  M 
ever,  elapsed  without  any  signs  of  the  magician,  sad 
audience  not  unnaturallv  became  anxious.  Nor  was  *' 
anxiety  diminished  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  the 
inet  faintly  calling  for  assistance.  The  box  was,  of  c~ 
immediately  opened,  and  a  terrible  sight  disclosed  to 
The  unfortunate  man,  it  is  stated,  was  nearlj  dead, 
blood  was  observed  {gushing  out  of  his  eyes  and  nose 
medical  gentleman,  fortunately,  was  present,  and  Che 
ferer  was  conveyed  to  the  ante-room  and  promptly  atten 
to.  The  manager  subsequently  appeared  on  the  platt'^ 
and  announced  Uiat  a  most  cowardly  act  had  been  ( 
mitted  by  Uie  man  who  secured  the  box,  as  he  must  hii 
known  something  about  the  working  of  the  feat,  not^it 
standing  the  challenge  of  £100  to  any  person  whocc 
secure  the  box  and  solve  the  mystenr.  ^estory^s 
be  a  warning  both  to  spectators  and  peribnners  of 
of  this  description. 
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EVERY   SATURDAY: 

A  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READIWa, 
hJBLisRKD  W^BBKLT  BY  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COHPAKT, 

219  WAunroToa  Stbxkt,  Bostosi: 
NEW  YORK  :   KURD  AND  HOUGHTON ; 

SingU  tfwmben^  10  ett. ;  'Monthly  Farts,  60  ets. ;  Yearly  Sulumpiion,  $6.00. 
N.  B.    Tai  Anjiimo  Houthlt  sod  Etbat  Batubdat  wot  to  one  addreu 

br  (8.00. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  AUTHOR& 

A  FKW  yean  ago  there  was  considerable  effort  made 
o  induce  authori  of  repute  to  write  Bpeciall/  for  children, 
rhe  riyal  magazines  for  the  young  aimed  at  securing  con- 
ributions,  and  in  the  then  flourishing  condition  of  what 
8  known  as  the  juvenile  book  trade,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
irizes  for  authorship  lay  in  that  department  of  literature. 
iVe  see  something  of  the  kind  still,  and  are  gravely  told 
hat  there  is  great  cause  for  gratification  when  this  or 
hat  author  of  note  has  been  persuaded  to  write  a  story 
>r  poem  expressly  for  young  people.  To  be  sure,  juvenile 
iterature,  so  called,  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state, 
ommercially,  and  there  is  less  to  tempt  great  authors  to 
ome  down  among  the  children  ;  yet  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
Qurmur  of  satisfaction  among  some,  when  announcement 
8  made  that  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  literary  world  has, 
0  to  speak,  got  down  on  all  fours,  and  allowed  himself  to 
>e  driven  round  the  room  by  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
lursery  and  school-room. 

The  genuine  interest  taken  by  great  writers  in  children 
8  always  charming,  and  every  way  a  true  note  in  litera- 
ure  ;  but  where  it  is  genuine,  the  spirit  of  condescension 
B  absent,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  has  been  vulgarly  ap- 
pealed to.  Besides,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  distinction 
«tween  literature  designed  for  children,  and  that  written 
rithout  such  limitation  is,  in  all  tme  literature,  a  very 
rivial  distinction.  Children  stray  into  the  fields  where 
heir  elders  are  enjoying  themselves  and  find  the  grass  as 
ender  there  as  in  their  own  little  paddock.  It  has 
hanced  that  childhood  has  now  and  then  given  the  sug- 
estion  to  a  great  writer,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
ideed,  that  the  presence  of  children  in  literature  is  his- 
)rically  not  far  remote  firom  the  beginning  of  a  distinct 
teratnre  for  children. 

But  we  wish  to  make  a  single  practical  suggestion  in 

connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  writing  of  stories, 

rticles,  or  hooka  for  children  is  a  most  excellent  practice 

efore  one  ventures  upon  wider  and  higher  flights.     This 

>  true  whether  we  speak  of  literature  which  concerns 

self  with  knowledge,  or  with  literature  which  has  for  its 

ad  to  please  and  move  —  what  is  oflen  fairly  spoken  of 

I  literature  par  exceUenee.     Take,  for  instance,  the  writ- 

tg  of  history.     If  the  writer  has  in  mind  an  audience 

r  children,  especially  if  he  is  able  to  test  his  work  by  a 

111  audience  so  composed,  he  will  find  that  the  limitations 

f  his   readers'  minds  will  speedily  a£^t  his  selection  of 

ets  and  his  style.     He  must  not  be  dull,  and  he  must 

ize  upon  the  really  significant  fiicts.     He  is  forced  to 

ike  his  narrative  move  rapidly  and  clearly.     There  is  a 

icessity  laid  upon  him  to  clear  his  subject  of  all  entan- 

laments  of  conjecture  and  mere  possibility.     It  must  be 

A  story  of  history  that  he  tells,  and  unless  he  can  tell  it 

Uply  and  with  straightforwardness  he  will  lose  his  audi- 

^e. 

I  Again,  let  the  subject  be  one  of  science;   it  becomes 
pessary  to  state  scientific  facts  not  only  with  precision 


but  in  untechnical  terms.  To  be  sure,  this  limits  one  as  to 
the  class  of  facts  he  may  present,  but  it  is  remarkable  how 
far  one  may  go  with  an  intelligent  youth,  even  in  quite 
abstruse  subjects,  if  one  understands  the  subject  so  well 
one's  self  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  firee  firom  the  conven- 
ient formulas  which  sometimes  act  as  false  bottoms  to  the 
understanding.  The  necessity  of  using  simple,  familiar 
terms,  and  of  going  back  of  the  point  from  which  one 
ordinarily  starts  in  scientific  conversation,  acts  upon  the 
mind  with  a  very  clarifying  power. 

When  one  enters  the  field  of  pure  literature,  the  gain 
to  the  writer  is  of  another  kind.  He  is  able  to  speak 
more  freely  of  spiritual  things  because  he  finds  himself 
possessed  of  a  sympathetic  audience.  He  knows  very  well 
that  his  pretty  fancies  and  shy  imaginations  if  delivered, 
as  Trench  would  have  us  in  another  matter,  — 

"  To  the  first  man  thou  may'st  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street," 

would  be  very  likely  received  with  impatience  and  stony 
incredulity.  He  feels  surer  that  what  he  says  will  find  an 
unsuspecting  welcome  in  the  minds  of  the  same  sceptic'a 
children,  and  the  response  which  he  receives  fix>m  them 
acts  as  a  confirmation  of  his  timid  purposes  in  literature. 
It  is  true  that  this  ready  sympathy  of  children  is  a  snare 
to  many,  and  stories  and  books  are  produced  which  are 
childish  and  not  at  all  child-like;  but  the  fact  remains,  that 
a  writer  for  children  is  like  an  anonymous  writer :  he  can 
make  modest  ventures,  and  grow  bolder  as  his  own  wings 
get  stronger  by  such  short  flights. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  invites  a  fuller  treatment. 

NOTES. 

— We  copy  here  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  July  1st :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  The  letters  called  out  by  your  article,  "The 
Children's  Debt,"  indicate  a  sympathetic  interest  in  Hani 
Christian  Andersen,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  at 
least  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  a  writer  who  has 
given  so  much  wholesome  pleasure  to  three  generations  of 
children.  In  1868,  when  we  were  publishing  The  River* 
side  Magazine  for  Young  People,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  An- 
dersen, asking  him  to  contribute,  and  proposing  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  writings,  on  which  we  desired  to  pay  copy- 
right. He  accepted  both  our  propositions,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  had  firequent  correspondence  with  him.  His 
new  stories  we  published  in  The  Riverside  as  long  as  it 
continued,  and  for  such  as  came  afterward  we  secured 
publication  in  other  magazines  and  papers,  in  all  casea 
paying  him  prices  with  which  he  expressed  himself  en- 
tirely satisfied.  We  issued  the  volumes  of  his  writings 
from  time  to  time,  closing  with  **  The  Story  of  My  Life,'^ 
lus  autobiography,  to  which  he  added  the  portion  cover- 
ing the  fourteen  years  following  the  last  Danish  edition  of 
the  same.  Upon  the  ten  volumes  constituting  thus  the 
only  uniform  edition  in  English  of  his  writings,  we  return 
regularly  his  copyright  twice  a  year.  The  sum  which  he 
receives  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  various 
editions  of  Andersen's  stories  paid  him  copyright.  He 
himself,  in  the  conversation  reported  in  the  Cologne  Ga-^ 
zette,  states  that  the  copjrright  which  we  pay  him  is  all 
that  he  receives  from  any  source  save  his  Danish  publish- 
ers, and  he  has  intimated  in  hia  autobiography  tKat  hia 
income  b,  not  large.  While,  then,  we  cannot  aay  firom 
our  own  knowledge  that  this  eminent  writer  is  in  want, 
we  should  be  most  happy  to  act,  as  his  authorized  pub* 
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Ushers  here,  as  agents  for  the  reception  and  transmission 
to  him  of  any  testimonial  which  his  American  friends  may 
spontaneously  offer.     Your  obedient  servants, 

HuRD  AND  Houghton. 
No.  IS  Astor  Place,  Kew  York,  June  80,  1874. 

—  Mr.  Spofibrd,  Librarian  of  Congrress,  proposes  to  in^^ 
dex  all  the  valnable  public  documents  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not 
know  in  what  condition  the  documents  may  now  be ;  but 
Mr.  Spofibrd's  proposed  task  is  just  one  of  those  which  a 
great  library  should  undertake,  to  render  its  treasures  of 
real  service  to  students.  Many  demands  are  made  for  a 
continuation  of  '*  Poole's  Index,"  which  stopped  just  at  a 
time  when  periodical  literature  began  to  put  fortii  special 
energy.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  scholars  if  the  In- 
dex could  be  revised  and  brought  down  to  some  fixed  time, 
and  then  supplemented  by  annual  volumes.  Meanwhile 
every  library  ought  to^  enter  the  tities  of  articles  in  such 
periodicals  as  it  takes  in,  with  as  much  care  as  it  enters 
the  tides  of  books.  Much  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  the  day  is  to  be  found  only  in  this  form. 

—  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  memorial  window  in  the 
new  memorial  hall  of  Harvard  University  in  remembrance 
of  the  Christian  philosophers  of  Cambridge,  England,  who 
have  taken  the  lead  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth  in  the  Christian  culture  of  England,  and  antic- 
ipated the  generous  and  comprehensive  church  movements 
of  our  day  -—  such  men  as  Whichcote,  Henry  More,  Cud- 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Maurice.  The  noted  men  of  this 
school  in  tiie  seventeenth  century  were  graduates  of 
Emanuel  College  (to  which  John  Harvard  and  his  associ- 
ates belonged). 

—  The  interest  which  seems  to  have  suddenly  sprung 
up  in  bronze  statues,  makes  us  regard  with  pleasure  the 
excellent  reputation  which  the  Ames  Manufactory  at  Chic- 
opee,  Mass.,  is  attaining  for  its  castings  in  bronze.  It 
was  in  1851  that  the  company  turned  out  the  first  success- 
ful American  bronze  statue.  The  elaborately-worked  Cap« 
itol  doors  at  Washington  show  well  the  finer  patterns  of 
bronze  work  made  by  this  company,  while  of  the  larger 
work  they  are  the  makers  of  the  colossal  statue  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  New  York ;  of  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  designed  by  H. 
E.  Brown,  in  Union  Square,  New  York ;  and  of  the  similar 
statue,  designed  by  Thomas  Ball,  in  the  Public  Garden  at 
Boston.  The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  before  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hall  on  School  Street,  is  also  theirs,  as  are  the  fig- 
ures for  most  of  the  soldiers'  monuments  over  the  country. 
One  of  their  first  works  also  was  Greenough's  "  Shepherd 
Boy ; "  while  they  have  made  many  emblematic  cemetery 
statues,  with  some  two  hundred  small  bronzes  of  Webster. 
The  company  has  now  begun  on  its  greatest  work,  the 
statuary  designed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead  for  the  national 
Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield,  111. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  the  eminent  New 
York  merchant,  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Min- 
tum  &  Co.,  calls  to  mind  his  great  contribution  to  science 
and  humanity  in  the  second  Kane  expedition  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Mr.  Grinnell,  with  his  younger 
brother,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
the  first  expedition,  bnt  in  the  second  shared  the  honor 
only  with  George  Peabody  and  the  government,  contrib- 
uting, it  is  said,  fifty  tiionsand  dollars  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Grinnell 
Land,  bat  Dr.  Kane*s  lively  narrative  will  keep  it  still 
more  firesh  in  the  heart  of  Americans. 


—  The  article  in  last  number  of  Evert  Saturda'! 
Hydrophobia,  throws  light  upon  a  subject  "which  has  crei 
much  nervous  apprehension.  In  the  interest  both  of 
manity  and  of  the  dogs,  we  copy  the  rules  furnished  by 
John  C.  Dalton  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  w1 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  intelli^nily  read :  — 

1.  A  dog  that  is  sick,  from  any  cause,  should  be  watc 
and  treated  carefiilly  until  his  recovery. 

2.  A  dog  that  is  sick  and  restiess  is  an  object  c^  i 
picion.  This  is  tiie  earliest  peculiar  sjrmptom  of  hyc 
phobia. 

5.  A  dog  Uial  is  sick  and  restiess  and  has  a  depreei 
appetite,  gnawing  and  swallowing  bits  of  cloth,  wood,  o 
brick,  mortar,  or  his  own  dung,  is  a  dangerous  animal.  . 
should  be  at  once  chained  up  and  kept  in  <M>nfineiii( 
until  his  condition  be  clearly  ascertained. 

4.  If,  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  vyjt 
toms,  the  dog  has  delusion  of  the  senses,  appearing  to  i 
or  hear  imaginary  sights  or  sounds,  trying  to  pass  thnra| 
a  closed  door,  catching  at  flies  in  the  air  when  there  i 
none,  or  searching  for  something  which  does  not  exif 
there  is  great  probability  that  he  is,  or  is  becoming,  h 
drophobic.  He  should  be  secured  and  confined  withoi 
delay. 

6.  In  case  any  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog  whose  conditio 
is  suspicious,  the  most  efi*ective  and  beneficial  treatment  i 
to  cauterize  the  wound  at  once  with  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate 
commonly  called  *Munar  caustic."  The  stick  of  canstk 
should  be  sharpened  to  a  pencil  point,  introduced  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  tiie  wound,  and  held  in  contact  with  even 
part  of  the  wounded  surface  until  it  is  thoroughly  caate^ 
ized  and  insensible.  This  destroys  the  virus  by  which  the 
disease  would  be  communicated. 

—  Work  upon  tiie  great  suspension  bridge  between 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  which  has  been  temporanij' 
suspended,  is  now  resumed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
bridge  itself  will  one  day  be  suspended.  The  Brooklro 
tower  has  reached  an  elevation  of  222  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  leaving  50  feet  of  masonry  yet  to  be  Uid. 
The  New  York  tower  is  128  feet  high.  Before  winter  it 
is  expected  tiie  *< saddles"  or  castings  over  which  the 
cables  will  pass,  will  probably  be  laid. 

—  At  tiie  recent  Commencement  of  Union  College,  no- 
tice was  given  that  the  gifts  of  Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Fotter 
and  Howard  Potter,  Esq.,  of  $40,000,  for  the  erection  of 
Memorial  Hall,  had  been  increased  by  them  to  $50,000.  j 
It  was  a  pleasant,  as  it  certainly  was  a  unique  spectscle, 
that  four  of  the  grandsons  of  that  remarkable  man,  £Hph-  \ 
alet  Nott,  for  nearly  half  a  century  president  of  the  col-  | 
lege,  should  have  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  re- 
cent Commencement  —  four  grandsons,  each  of  whom  hs» 
achieved  high  reputation :  the  eldest,  Clarkson  N.  Fotter, 
being  Representative  in  Congress  fix>m  the  Westchester  dis- 
trict, and  an  eminent  lawyer ;  the  second,  Howard  Fotter, 
a  member  of  Brown  Brothers,  one   of  the  great  banking 
houses  of  the  world ;  the  third,  Henry  C.  Potter,  rector 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York ;  and  the  fourth,  tiie  Be^* 
Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  now  president  of  the  college.   Thers 
are  other  brothers,  who  have  also  distinguished  themielTtf ) 
General  Robert  B.  Potter,  who  won  his  epaulets  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  Edward  T.  Potter,  the  eminent  architect  The 
only  sister  of  these  brothers  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lsuot 
Thompson,  the  sculptor,  whose  contributions  to  the  Gtdaxi/ 
and  other  magazines   have  made  her  name  funiliv  to 
readers.    The  Potters  are  children  of  the  late  Bishop  Po^ 
ter  of  Pennsylvania. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CBAPTBR  XIII. 

Thkrk  is  no  such  picturesque  inci- 
dent in  life  as  the  sudden  changes  of 
fortune  which  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  fate  of  families  or  indi- 
viduals without  either  action  or  merit 
of  their  own.      That  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with  is  the  change  from 
comfort  to  poverty,   which  so  often 
takes  place,  as  it  had  done  with  the 
Damerels,  when  the  head  of  a  house, 
either  incautious  or  unfortunate,  goes 
out  of  this  world,  leaving  not  only  sor- 
row but  misery  behind  him,  and  the 
bereavement   is  intensified  by  social 
downfall  and  all  the  trials  that  accom- 
pany loss  of  means.    But  for  the  pros- 
pect of  Mr.    Incledon's  backinz  up, 
this  would  have  implied  a  total  cnanze 
in  the  prospects  audi  condition  of  the 
entire  household,  for  all  hope  of  higher 
education  must  have  been  eiven  up  for 
the  boys ;  they  must  have  dropped  into 
any  poor  occupation  which  nappened 
to  be  within  their  reach,  with  grati- 
tude that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves;  and  as  for  the  girls,  vrhat 
could  they  do,  poor  children,  unless  by 
some    Inckj     diance    of    marriage  ? 
This  poor   hope    would  have   given 
them  one  remaining  chance  not  possi- 
ble to  their  brothers ;  but,  except  that, 
what  had  they  all  to  look  forward  to  ? 
This  was  Mrs.  Damerel's  excuse  for 
urging   Rose's   unwilling    consent  to 
Mr.  Incledon's  proposal.    But  lol  all 
this   was  changed  as  by  a  magician's 
wand.     The  clouds  rolled  off  uie  sky, 
the  sunshine    came    out    again,   the 
family    recovered    its    prosnects,  its 
hopes,  ita  position,  its  ireeaom,  and 
all  this  in  a  moment.     Mrs.  Damerel's 
old  uncle  Edward  had  been  an  origi- 
nal who  had  quarrelled  with  all  his 
family.     She  had  not  seen  him  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  none  of  her  chil- 
dren had  seen  him  at  all  —  and  she 
never  knew  exactly  what  it  was  that 
made   him    select  ner   for  his    heir. 
Probably  it  was  pity;  probably  admi- 
ration  for  the  brave  stand  sne  was 
making    against     poverty  —  perhaps 
only  caprice,  or  because  she  had  never 
asked  anything  from  him ;  but,  what- 
ever the   cause  was,  there  was  the 
happy  result.    In  the  evening  anxiety, 
care,   discouragement,  bitter  htunilia- 
tion,  and  P&lo ;  in  the  morning  sudden 
ease,  comU>rt,  happiness  —  for,  in  the 


absence  of  anything  better,  it  is  a 
mat  happiness  to  have  money  enough 
for  all  your  needs,  and  to  be  able  to 
give  your  children  what  they  want, 
and  pay  your  bills  and  owe  no  man 
anything.  In  the  thought  of  being 
ricn  enough  to  do  all  Uds  Mrs.  Da- 
merel's heart  leapt  up  in  her  breast, 
like  the  heart  of  a  child.  Next  mo- 
ment she  remembered,  and  with  a 
pang  of  sudden  anguish  asked  herself, 
oh,  why  •*  why  had  not  this  come 
sooner,  when  Ae,  who  would  have  en- 
joyed it  so  much,  might  have  had  the 
enjoyment?  This  feeling  sprang  up 
by  instinct  in  her  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing her  bitter  consciousness  of  all  she 
\kwl  suffered  from  her  husband's  care- 
lessness and  self-regard — for  love  is 
the  strangest  of  all  sentiments,  and 
can  indulge  and  condemn  in  a  breath, 
without  any  sense  of  inconsistencpr. 
This  was  the  pervading  thought  in 
Mrs.  Damerel's  mind  as  the  news 
spread  through  the  awakened  house, 
making  even  the  children  giddy  with 
hopes  of  they  knew  not  what  How 
he  would  have  enjoved  it  all  —  the 
added  luxury,  the  added  consequence! 
far  more  than  she  would  have  enjoyed 
it,  notwithstanding  that  it  came  to  her 
like  life  to  the  dying.  She  had  taken 
no  notice  of  Rose*s  exclamation,  nor 
of  Uie  flush  of  joy  which  the  girl  be- 
trayed. I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that 
she  observed  them,  being  absorbed  in 
her  own  feelings,  whidi  come  first 
even  in  the  most  generous  minds,  at 
such  a  crisis  and  revolution  of  fate. 

As  for  Rose,  it  was  the  very  giddi- 
ness of  delight  that  she  felt,  unreason- 
ing and  even  unfeeling.  Her  sacrifice 
ha^  become  unnecessary  —  she  was 
free  1  So  she  thought,  poor  child,  with 
a  total  indifference  to  nonor  and  her 
word  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse. She  never  once  thougnt  of  her 
word,  or  of  the  engagement  she  had 
come  uniier,  or  of  the  man  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her,  and  loved  her  so 
faithfullv.  The  children  had  holiday 
on  that  blessed  morninz,  and  Rose  ran 
out  with  them  into  Sie  garden,  and 
ran  wild  with  pure  excess  of  joy. 
This  was  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Nolan 
had  visited  them  since  he  went  to  his 
new  duties,  and  as  the  curate  came 
into  the  garden,  somewhat  tired  afler 
a  long  walk,  and  expecting  to  find 
his  friends  something  as  he  had  left 
them  —  if  not  mourning,  yet  subdued 
as  true  mourners  continue  after  the 
sharpness  of  their  grief  is  ended  — he 


was  struck  with  absolute  dismay  to 
meet  Rose,  flushed  and  joyous,  with 
one  of  the  children  mounted  on  her 
shoulders,  and  pursued  by  the  rest, 
in  the  highest  of  high  romps,  the 
spring  air  resounding  with  their 
snouts.  Rose  blushed  a  little  when 
she  saw  him.  She  pat  down  her  little 
brother  from  her  snoulder,  and  came 
forward  beaming  with  happiness  and 
kindness. 

**  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have 
come  .to-day,"  she  said,  and  explained 
forthwith  all  the  circumstances  with 
the  frank  diffuse  explanatoriness  of 
youth.  '*Now  we  are  rich  again;  and 
oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  am  so  happy  1 "  f^he 
cried,  her  soft  eyes  glowing  with  an 
excess  of  light  which  dazzl^  the  cu- 
rate. 

People  who  have  never  been  rich 
themselves,  and  never  have  any 
chance  of  being  rich,  find  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  understand  how  others 
are  affected  in  these  unwonted  circum- 
stances. He  was  confounded  by  her 
frank  rapture,  the  joy  which  seemed  to 
him  so  much  more  than  was  necessary. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  so  happy,"  he 
said,  bewildered ;  **  no  doubt  money  *s 
a  blessins,  and  ye  've  felt  the  pinch,  my 
poor  chiQ,  or  ye  would  n't  be  so  full 
of  your  joy." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  how  I  have  felt 
it  I "  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  A  cloud  fell  over  her  face  for 
the  space  of  a  moment,  and  then  she 
laughed  and  cried  out  joyously,  **  but 
thank  Heaven  that  is  all  over  now.*' 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  writing  in  the 
drawing-room,  writing  to  her  boys  to 
tell  them  the  wonderful  news.  Ilose 
led  the  visitor  in,  pushing  open  the 
window  which  opened  on  tne  garden. 
"  I  have  told  him  all  about  it,  and  how 
happy  we  are,"  she  said,  going  up  to 
her  mother  with  all  the  confidence  of 
happiness,  and  giving  her,  with  un- 
wonted demonstration,  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  before  she  danced  out  again 
to  the  sunny  garden.  Mrs.  Damtrcl 
was  a  great  deal  more  sober  in  her 
exultation,  which  relieved  the  curate. 
She  told  him  how  it  had  all  come 
about,  and  what  a  deliverance  it  wa:>; 
then  cried  a  little,  having  full  confi- 
dence in  his  sympathy,  over  that  un- 
removable regret  that  it  had  not  come 
sooner.  **How  happy  it  would  have 
made  him  —  and  relieved  all  his  anx- 
iety about  us,"  she  said.  Mr.  Nolan 
made  some  inarticulate  sound,  which 
she  took  for  assent;  or,  at  least,  which 
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it  pleased  her  to  mipfake  for  ^^pent. 
In  her  present  mood  it  was  sweet  to 
think  that  her  husband  liad  been  anx- 
ious, and  the  curate  knew  human  nat- 
ure too  well  to  c'onfradkt  her.  And 
then  she  eaye  him  a  little  hibtory  of 
the  past  uiree  months  during  which 
he  had  been  absent,  and  of  Kose's 
engagement  and  all  Mr.  Incledon's 
good  Qualities.  *'  He  would  have  done 
anything  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ; 
<(  but  oh,  how  glad  I  am  we  shall  not 
want  anything — only  Rose's  haopi- 
ness,  which  in  nis  hands  is  secure.^ 

"Mr.  Incledon!"  said  the  curate, 
with  a  litUe  wonder  in  his  yoice.  *'  Ah, 
and  so  that  is  it.  I  thought  it  could  n*t 
be  nothing  but  money  Uiat  made  the 
child  so  pleased.*' 

*<  Tou  thought  she  looked  yery  hap- 
py ?  "  said  the  mother,  with  a  sudden 
fright. 

**  Happy  1  she  looked  like  her  name 
—  nothing  is  so  happy  as  that  but  the 
innocent  creatures  of  God;  and  sure 
I  did  her  injustice  thinking  'twas  the 
money,"  the  curate  said,  with  mingled 
compunction  and  wonder;  for  the 
story  altogether  sounded  yery  strange 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  but  manrel  at 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Incledon's  loye, 
once  so  eyidently  indifferent  to  her, 
should  light  such  lamps  of  joy  now  in 
Rose's  eyes. 

Mrs.  Damerel  changed  the  subject 
abruptly.  A  mist  of  something  like 
care  came  oyer  her  face.  "I  haye 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  much 
to  think  about  since  1  saw  you,"  she 
said ;  *<  but  I  must  not  enter  upon  that 
now  that  it  is  oyer.  Tell  me  about 
yourself." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he 
told  her  how  little  there  was  to  tell. 
A  new  parish,  with  other  poor  folk 
much  like  those  he  had  left,  and  other 
rich  folk  not  far  dissimilar  —  the  one 
knowing  as  little  about  the  other  as 
the  two  classes  generally  do.  **  That 
is  about  all  my  life  b  ever  likely  to 
be,'*  he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  **  be- 
tween the  two,  with  no  great  hold  on 
either.  I  miss  A^tha,  and  Dick,  and 
little  Patty  —  and  you  to  come  and 
talk  to  most  of  all,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  an  affectionate  wistfulness 
which  went  to  her  heart.  Not  that 
Mr.  Nolan  was  '*in  loye"  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  as  yulgar  persons  would  say, 
laughing ;  but  ttie  loss  of  her  house 
and  society  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
middle-aged  curate,  never  likely  to 
have  a  house  of  his  own. 

*-  We  must  make  it  up  as  much  as 
we  can  by  talking  all  day  long  now 
you  are  here,"  she  said,  with  kind 
smiles ;  but  the  curate,  though  he  was 
fond  of  her,  was  quick  to  see  that  she 
avoided  the  subject  of  Mr.  Incledon, 
and  was  ready  to  talk  of  anything 
rather  than  that ;  though,  indeed,  the 
first  love  and  first  proposed  marriage 
in  a  family  has  generally  an  interest 
exceeding  everyuing  else  to  the 
young  heroine's  immediate  friends. 

They  had  the  merriest  dinner  at 
two  o'clock,  according  to  the  habit 


of  their  humility,  with  roast  mutton, 
which  was  the  only  joint  Mary  Jane 
could  not  spoil ;  simple  fare,  which 
contented  the  curate  as  well  as  a 
French  chef  could  have  done.  He 
told  them  funny  stories  of  his  new  peo- 
ple, at  which  the  children  shouted 
with  laughter,  and  described  the  mu- 
sical parties  at  the  vicarage,  and  the 
solemn  little  dinners,  and  all  the 
drearyentertainments  of  a  small  town. 
The  White  House  had  not  heard  so 
much    innocent    laughter,   so    many 

Fleasant  foolish  jokes,  for  years  —  and 
don't  think  that  Rose  had  ever  so 
distinguished  herself  in  the  domestic 
circle.  She  had  been  generally  con- 
sidered too  old  for  fun  among  the 
children  —  too  dignified,  more  on 
mamma's  side — giving  herself  up  to 
I>oetry  and  other  such  solemn  occupa^ 
tions;  but  to-day  the  suppressed  foun- 
tain burst  forth.  Even  Mrs.  Da- 
merel did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
that  laughter  whicn  rang  like  silver 
bells.  The  deep  mourning  they  all 
wore,  the  poor  little  rusty  black  irocks 
trimmed  still  with  crape,  perhaps  re- 
proached the  laughter  now  and  then; 
but  fathers  and  mothers  cannot  expect 
to  be  mourned  for  a  whole  year,  and, 
indeed,  the  rector,  to  these  little  ones 
at  least,  had  not  been  much  more  than 
a  name. 

**Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  when 
the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had  re- 
turned into  the  drawing-room,  *'I 
think  we  had  better  arrange  to  go  up 
to  town  one  of  these  days  to  see  about 
your  things  I  have  been  putting  off, 
and  putting  ofi*,  on  account  of  our  pov- 
erty ;  but  it  is  full  time  to  think  of  your 
trousseau  now." 

Rose  stood  still  as  if  she  had  been 
suddenly  struck  by  some  mortal  blow. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyt^ 
opening  wide,  lips  falling  apart,  and  a 
sudden  deadly  paleness  coming  over 
her  face.  From  the  fresh  sweetness 
of  that  rose  tint  which  had  come  back 
to  her  she  became  all  at  once  ashy- 
gray,  like  an  old  woman.  **My  — 
what,  mamma  ?  "  she  faltered,  putting 
her  hands  upon  the  table  to  support 
herself.  **  I  —  did  not  hear  —  what 
you  said." 

^  You  '11  find  me  in  the  earden,  la- 
dies, when  you  want  me,  said  the 
curate,  with  a  man's  usual  cowardice, 
'*  bolting  "  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
through  the  open  window. 

Mrs.  Damerel  looked  up  from  where 
she  had  seated  herself  at  the  table,, 
and  looked  her  dauehter  in  the  face. 

*^  Your  trousseau, '  she  said,  calmly, 
'*  what  else  should  it  be  ?  " 

Rose  gave  a  great  and  sudden  cry. 
*^  That's  all  over,  mamma,  all  over, 
isn't  it?"  she  said,  eagerly;  then 
hastening  round  to  her  mother's  side, 
fell  on  her  knees  by  her  chair,  and 
caught  her  hand  and  arm,  which  she 
embraced  and  held  close  to  her  breast. 
'*  Mamma  1  speak  to  me  —  it 's  all  over 
—  all  over  I  You  said  the  sacrifices 
we  made  would  be  required  no  longer. 
It  is  not  needed  any  more,  and  it 's  all 


over.     Oh,  say  so,  with  your  own  lips, 
mamma  1 " 

**  Rose,  are  you  mad  ? "  nid  hff 
mother,  drawing  away  her  hand;  *^riK 
up,  and  do  not  let  me  think  my  child 
is  a  fool.  Over  I  is  honor  over,  tod 
the  word  you  have  pledged,  and  the 
engagement  you  have  nu^e." 

'*  Honor  1"  said  Rose,  with  white 
lips ;  ^  but  it  was  for  you  I  did  it,  a&d 
you  do  not  reauire  it  any  more." 

"  Rose,"  cned  Mrs.  Damerel,  *' joq 
will  drive  me  distracted.  I  have  ohea 
heard  that  women  have  no  sense  d 
honor,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
proved  in  your  person.  Can  yon  go 
and  tell  the  man  who  loves  you  tlu: 
you  will  not  marry  him  because  «e 
are  no  longer  beggars?  He  wodd 
have  helped  us  when  we  were  penai- 
less  —  is  that  a  reason  for  casting  hia 
off"  now  ?  " 

Rose  let  her  mother's  hand  go,  bs 
she  remained  on  her  knees  by  ikt  dde 
of  the  chair,  as  if  unable  to  more, 
looking  up  in  Mrs.  Damerel's  &« 
with  eyes  twice  their  usual  size. 

"  T^en  am  I  to  be  none  the  better 
—  none  the  better  ?  "  she  cried  phe- 
ously  ;  '*  are  they  all  to  be  saved,  >II 
rescued,  except  me  ?  " 

*«  Get  up,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel 
impatiently,  *'  and  do  not  let  me  hc^r 
any  more  of  this  folly.  Saved !  froa 
an  excellent  man  who  loves  yoa  & 
ffreat  deal  better  than  you  desenre— 
from  a  lot  that  a  queen  mmht  enTj— 
everything  that  is  heantifuland  pleas- 
ant and  good  1  You  are  the  most  lo- 
grateful  girl  alive,  or  you  would  Da 
venture  to  speak  so  to  me." 

Rose  did  not  make  any  ansvt?. 
She  did  not  rise,  but  kept  sUU  by  be 
mother's  side,  as  if  paralysed.  After 
a  moment  Mrs.  Damerel,  in  angr} 
impatience,  turned  from  her  s»i 
resumed  her  writing,  and  there  dtf 
girl  continued  to  kneel,  making  ne 
movement,  heart-stricken,  turned' i&ss 
marble.  At  length,  after  an  inteml, 
she  pulled  timidly  at  her  mothers 
dress,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  sofoB 
of  entreaty,  that  they  forced  Mr*.  Da- 
merel, against  her  will,  to  tarn  roosd 
and  meet  that  pathetic  gase. 

<«  Mamma,"  she  said,  under  ber 
breath,  her  voice  having  failed  ber. 
**  just  one  word  —  is  there  no  hone  im 
me,  can  you  do  nothing  for  me .  OL 
have  a  little  pity  1  You  could  do  «»«- 
thing  if  you  would  but  try." 

**  Are  you  mad,  child  ?  "  cried  d» 
mother  again  —  *'  do  something  fcr 
you?  What  can  I  do?  Youpromi*«i 
to  marry  him  of  your  own  will ;  yos 
were  not  forced  to  do  it.  Yon  toWmt 
you  liked  him  not  so  tong  ago.  Ho* 
does  this  change  the  matter,  except » 
make  you  more  fit  to  be  his  wife  ?»Are 

you  mad  ?  "  , ,      „  - 

"Perhaps,"  said  Rose  softly;  "if 

being  very  miserable  is  being  mad. 

then  I  am  mad,  as  you  say." 
"  But  you  were  not  venr  miser^w 

yesterday ;  you  were  cheerful  enough. 
**  Oh,  mamma,  then  there  was  so 

hope,"  cried  Rose,  "  I  had  to  do  it- 
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there  was  no  help;  but  now  hope  has  come  —  and  must 
everv  one  share  it,  every  one  get  deliverance,  bat  me  ?  '* 

^<  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  *'  when  you  are  Mr.  Incle- 
don's  wife  every  one  of  these  wild  words  will  rise  up  in 
your  mind  and  shame  you.  Why  should  you  make  yodr- 
self  unhappy  by  constant  discussions?  you  will  be  sorry 
enough  after  for  all  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  say. 
You  nave  promised  Mr.  Incledon  to  marry  him,  and  you 
must  marry  him.  If  I  had  six  times  Uncle  Edward's 
money  it  would  still  be  a  great  match  for  you." 

'*  Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  a  great  match  1" 

'*  But  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  "  and  whether  yon  care 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  You  have  pledged  your 
word  and  your  honor,  and  you  cannot  withdraw  from  them. 
Rose^  your  marriage  is  nxed  for  the  end  of  July.  We 
must  have  no  more  of  this." 

*'  Three  months,"  she  said,  with  a  little  convulsive  shud- 
der. She  was  thinking  that  perhaps  even  yet  something 
might  happen  to  save  her  in  so  lone  a  time  as  three  months. 

^Not  quite  three  months,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose 
thoughts  were  running  on  the  many  things  that  had  to  be 
done  in  the  interval.  '*  Rose,  shake  off  this  foolish  repin- 
ing, which  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  go  oat  to  good  S/Lr. 
Nolan,  who  must  be  dull  with  only  the  children.  Talk  to 
him  and  amuse  him  till  I  am  ready.  I  am  going  to  take 
him  up  to  Whitton  to  show  him  the  house." 

(To  bo  ootftinMd.) 
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CHAPTER  XYU.        SHUT  IN   THE  CAPITOL. 

Agnes  could  do  naught  but  sit  and  hear  the  cruel 
words  which  smote  her  ears.  They  would  penetrate 
through  the  little  alcove  in  which  she  sat,  and  she 
could  not  leave  it  without  being  seen  by  the  speakers. 

Presently  she  heard  the  dick  of  the  adjoiniiig  wicket 
and  Cyril's  voice  again  :  — 

^The  House  adjourned  earlier  than  I  thought  it 
would.  Nugent  is  a  droning  bore.  There  were  three 
refuges  from  him  —  to  call  the  previous  question,  to 
filibuster,  or  to  adjourn.  We  were  tired  out  and  voted 
the  latter.  Nice  for  me.  I've  come  to  daim  the  honor 
and  the  pleasure  "  — 

^  That  awaits  you  on  the  East  side,"  laughed  CSrce. 
*^The  carriage  waits,  my  lord  I  We  shall  be  only  too 
happy,  shall  we  not,  Agatha?'' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  chimed  in  another  soft  voice. 

Agnes  started  to  her  feet  The  impulse  swept 
through  her  to  pass  out  and  confront  them  face  to 
face  as  they  left  the  alcove.  She  wanted  Circe  Suth- 
erland to  know  that  Cyril  King's  despised  wife  had 
heard  every  word  that  she  had  uttered. 

Her  feet  had  lost  their  cunning.  She  stood  as  one 
paralyzed.  She  could  not  move.  The  impulse  to 
confront  her  rival  was  less  powerful  than  her  fear  of 
Cyril.  What  would  be  the  afterwards  if  she  made  an 
unpleasant  scene  for  him  in  a  public  place  ?  Perhaps 
she  was  just  what  Circe  Sutherland  said,  poor,  inferior 
in  every  way.  She  woald  confront  her.  She  could 
not  him  ! 

She  sank  back  upon  her  chair,  and  as  she  did  so  the 
three  passed  out  of  the  adjoining  alcove.  The  light 
laugh,  the  voice  cadence,  deep  and  rich,  and  sweet 
and  low,  floated  back  to  her  as  they  went  She  took 
down  another  book  from  the  shelves  and  mechanically 

*  Intend  aieeordliig  to  Aet  of  OoDgiOM,  In  Um  jmx  1S74,  bj  H.  0.  Hovoa- 
ION  &  Osw,  la  tte  OflM  or  tte  Ubniln  of  OoBgnv,  9X  WMhlogtoa. 


turned  over  its  leaves,  but  saw  nothing  on  its  pages* 
She  was  mentally  stunned,  like  one  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  react  from  a  heavy  blow.  The  just  released 
members,  eager  to  **  read  up  "  for  a  speech  or  a  report, 
rushed  through  the  space  outside  to  the  librarian's 
desk  calling  upon  that  gentle  repository  of  forgotten 
lore  to  tell  them  what  they  wanted.  Lauguid  ladies 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  great  catalogues  in  search 
of  the  latest  novels;  the  readers  clustered  about  the 
tables,  seeking  in  silence  the  wisdom  that  they  wanted. 
Through  the  great  windows  opposite,  she  could  look 
out  across  an  amphitheatre  of  space,  and  up  into  the 
empyrean.  Through  the  blue-golden  spaces  stole  the 
tremulous,  ever-hovering  purples,  like  opaline  doves' 
necks'  lustre.  This  purple  haze  hung  above  the  city 
as  it  does  above  the  hills  of  Rome.  In  the  distance, 
the  yellow  walls  of  Arlington  House  seemed  actually 
to  shimmer  through  waves  of  amethystine  mist  In 
the  open  vista  wave  on  wave  of  light  massed  and  rolled 
on  with  a  delicacy  of  tint,  a  depth  of  hue,  an  immensity 
of  volume,  which  no  words  can  portray,  and  no  eyes 
see  otherwhere  save  in  the  intense  refractions  of  polar- 
ized light  on  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Agnes'  eyes,  resting 
on  the  great  windows  at  last,  saw  aJl,  noted  all,  and 
yet  only  as  one  would  in  *a  dream.  She  saw  also  the 
men  and  women  moving  soflly  to  and  fro,  but  saw  them 
as  one  sees  silent  images.  All  the  while  thought,  con- 
sciousness, intense  and  bitter,  were  busy  within  her. 

**It  will  be  an  unequal  match"  slowly  said  her 
soul,  '^but  I  will  try.  I  may  be  worsted  at  the  last, 
but  it  shall  not  be  without  a  struggle  for  what  is  mine. 
I'll  not  sink,  repine,  and  let  my  fdl  be  taken  from  be- 
fore my  eyes  without  protest  If  it  is  unequal,  never- 
theless it  shall  be  battle."  She  did  not  look  the  least 
like  a  fighter  of  battles,  even  of  the  heart,  as  she  sat 
there  alone  in  the  now  shadowy  alcove.  The  sea  of 
color  without  now  cast  its  waves  of  orange,  purple,  and 
gold  against  the  western  sky,  till  the  Virginia  hills 
looked  like  the  emerald  bastions  of  some  flaming  city 
of  enchantment,  whose  transfusing  hues  were  thrown 
backward,  transfiguring  in  glory  the  city  of  the  earth 
lying  far  below.  They  stole  through  the  great  win- 
dows of  the  Capitol;  they  laid  their  slanting  bars  of 
paling  gold  across  the  white  face  looking  forth  from  the 
alcove.  Agnes  started  and  came  back,  she  knew  not 
from  whence,  to  consdousness  of  the  moment  Where 
was  the  silent  throng  that  she  gazed  upon,  as  she 
thought,  but  a  moment  before?  Where  the  gentle- 
faced  librarian?  Where  her  resolve  to  suffer?  Yes, 
and  to  assert  —  and  be  strong  ?  *  She  was  alone.  There 
was  the  young  moon  hanging  its  crest  of  light  above 
the  broad  Potomac  There  was  Venus,  pure  and  plan- 
etary, resting  above  the  western  hills  —  and  here  was 
she,  alone  in  the  shadowy  alcove.  She  must  go  to  her 
children,  to  soft-eyed  little  Cyril,  to  happy,  life-giving 
little  Vida.  Their  father  I  Her  heart  gave  one  mighty 
throe,  as  if  in  an  instant  it  would  sink  back,  still,  for- 
ever. ^  Cyril !  How  can  you  leave  me  I  "  it  cried, 
true  and  tender  no  less  for  doubt  and  torture.  ^  I  must 
find  you,  Cyril ; "  and  she  essayed  to  rise  and  to  go  forth 
from  the  place  in  which  she  found  herself.  When  she 
tried  to  stand,  she  began  to  realize  the  shock  that  she 
had  received.  It  was  with  extreme  difllculty  that  she 
bore  her  weight  or  took  a  single  step,  nor  did  she  know, 
now,  of  the  unconscious  state  into  which  she  had  passed, 
or  realize  aught  of  her  present  situation.  She  reached 
the  ponderous  outer  door,  and  lifting  her  hand  to  move 
it  ou  its  ponderous  hmges,  found  that  it  was  locked* 
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Then  came  another  shock  of  consciousness.  She  was 
in  the  Capitol  alone !  The  hoar  for  the  closing  of  the 
library  had  long  passed.  She  would  have  known  that 
before  if  she  could  have  thought  of  it.  She  uttered  no 
cry.  The  benumbed  condition  of  her  nerves  made  it 
impossible  that  she  should  be  wildly  frightened.  She 
looked  back.  Tier  on  tier  above  her  and  around  her, 
arose  the  clustering  volumes  which  shut  in  the  philoso- 
phy and  science,  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present.  The  mighty  dead  were  with  her  ; 
but  the  living,  her  living  —  save  her  children,  was  it 
not  far  better  that  she  was  where  they  were  not  ?  The 
twilight  gold  fused  now  the  dim  alcoves,  the  lofty 
aisles,  the  white  colonnades  without,  the  soft  traceries 
within. 

''I  am  not  afraid,**  she  murmured,  ^I  am  tired. 
Maybe  God  will  let  me  sleep  here  and  never  wake  — 
not  in  this  world — and  in  the  other  my  children  might 
come  to  me.  I  think  God  would  let  them  come  to 
their  mother  there.  Tliey  would  not  need  them  here.** 
and  with  these  words  exhausted  physical  nature  again 
gave  way,  and  softly  as  a  child  might  sink  to  pea<^ul 
sleep  upon  the  velvet  turf  without,  Agnes  sank  down 
by  the  lofty  bolted  door  of  the  inner  Capitol,  and  with 
one  grateful  sigh  passed  out  into  the  domain  of  peace 
which  men  call  unconsciousness. 

Far  below  her  stretched  the  great  hall  which  meas- 
ures the  Capitol  from  end  to  end.  Without,  in  the 
dimness  and  silence,  arose  the  Egyptian  colonnades,  the 
mighty  shafts  of  stone  which  bear  upon  their  tops  the 
mightier  mass  of  marble,  and  which  seem  strong 
enough  to  support  the  world.  The  gaslights  flickered 
dimly  on  the  walls  of  the  vast  Rotunda,  on  the  historic 
pictures,  on  the  solitary  watchman  pacing  the  stone 
floor  in  solemn  guard.  Vast  and  visionary  were  the 
vistas  opening  on  in  all  directions.  The  jar  and  tumult 
of  human  life  were  still.  The  struggles  of  the  nation 
had  ceased  for  a  night.  So  also  had  ceased  for  a  night 
the  struggles  of  one  woman's  heart,  alone  at  rest  within 
the  Capitol,  to  her  so  dear. 

Her  husband  was  not  thinking  of  her,  not  then. 
His  intention  when  he  left  the  Capitol,  was  to  drive  up 
the  avenue  with  Circe  Sutherland  and  her  friend  to 
their  hotel,  escort  them  to  their  parlor,  and  then 
return  to  his  own  lodgings  to  dine.  How  it  chagrined 
him  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  a  bouse  in 
Washington  I  But' his  intentions  were  of  no  account 
whatever  beside  the  wishes  of  Circe  Sutherland. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  do !  Help 
us  to  forget  the  barbarism  of  our  dinner.  Can't  you 
legislate  for  a  national  school  of  cooks  ?  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  institution  that  your  country  needs  more. 
If  anything  could  arouse  them  to  civilization  on  such  a 
subject,  it  would  be  such  eloquence  as  yours.  Ah  !  you 
won*t  have  us  forlomities  to  dine  alone.     How  can 


you 


!» 


*'J  can't.  I  didn't  know  one  could  dine  alone  at 
Willard's." 

'*^ Alone  in  crowds,'  you  know.  I'd  rather  dine 
alone  if  I  cannot  dine  with  the  one  I  want.  I  want 
you." 

The  last  sentence,  in  the  thrilling  tone  which  always 
vibrated  along  the  remotest  chord  in  Cyril's  heart, 
decided  his  stay. 

A  few  moments  later,  he  with  his  companions  were 
the  observed  of  all  the  great  throng  assembled  in  the 
dining-ball  of  Willard's,  as  they  passed  to  the  table 
Always  specially  reserved  for  her,  followed  by  the  white 


gloved  servitor  who  had  so  often  stood  behiDd  Cjriri 
chair  in  the  luxurious  dining-room  of  Qroe's  home. 

Circe  Sutherland  was  an  empress  of  her  cla$8,— a 
class  known  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  worid,  and  wb 
nowhere  attract  more  attention,  win  more  admiratioD, 
and  command  more  influence,  than  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  This  type  of  woman  in  the  lower  stnta 
may  merge  into  the  adventuress,  but  at  the  sammit  d 
such  a  life  she  is  both  enchantress  and  queen.  Efs 
history  perfectly  known  in  her  own  home,  in  her  bird 
of  passage  existence  here  is  but  dimly  guessed  at;  al! 
the  mystery  and  romance  born  of  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge but  deepens  the  interest  felt  in  the  beauti&I  un- 
known whenever  she  appears. 

At  present  Circe  Sutherland  is  the  personal  seno- 
tion  of  the  season.     Fabulous  tales  are  told  of  ber 
wealth,   and  the  wildest  romances  are  drifUng  about 
concerning  her  personal  history.    She  does  not  escape 
the  imputation  of  being  "^  a  lobbyist,"  the  most  potentkl 
member  of  the  ^  Third  House."     She  is  engaged  in 
<< pushing"  privately  immense  personal  and  oompaoj 
claims  through  Congress.     She  is  the  secret  ambasai- 
dress  of  a  foreign  power.     She  is  a  beautiful  gaiobler 
who  is  now  sporting  on  the  spdU  she  won  at  Baden 
Baden.     She  is  the  rich  widow  of  an  old  planter  wbo 
adored  her,  and  who  di.sinherited  his  children  to  larish 
his  vast  fortune  upon  his  youthful  bride.    She  is  not  a 
widow  at  all.     She  is  a  divorced  woman,  and  ber  poor 
husband  is  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  raring  maniac 
because  of  her  and  of  her  heartless  misdeeds.    Tbese 
are  but  a  few  of  the  tales  concerning  Ciroe  Sutherland 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  society.    Her  person^ 
friends  know  that  these  stories  all  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark  of  fact     Her  own  ^^set"  know  all  about  be:. 
and  that  is  quite  suflScient  for  this  dariug  but  bj  do 
means  reckless  lady.     She  delights  in  fi«e  opiuions,  in 
^  advanced  ideas,"  when  they  suit  her,  but  her  fosid- 
ness  for  them  does  not  involve  a  risk  of  the  suiiice 
proprieties  of  society,  nor  endanger  for  an  instant  her 
status  in  *'  high  life."     She  would  disdain  personal  ex- 
planatbns  to  '*  the  mob,"  but  she  is  perfectly  certain  to 
keep  right  with  her  own.     She  would  make  her  per- 
sonal potency  a  lever  any  day  to  lift  to  a  majoriij 
vote  in  Congress  any  claim  or  measure  which  a  frieovi 
might  have  at  heart,  and  so  far  join  the  lobby ;  but 
she  would  never  do  it  for  money,  nor  for  anything  bat 
for  love  or  friendship.     Only  in  the  same  phase  could 
she  ever  be  a  politician.    It  is  for  persons  that  sb€ 
cares,  not  for  principles.     She  despises  repnblicani>Tii. 
and  is  by  every  antecedent  and  instinct  an  aristocrat 
She  has  a  passion  for  freedom,  but  it  is  the  freedom  of 
the  person,  the  class  ;  not,  through  justice,  of  the  femilj 
of  man.    No,  if  she  believes  through  all  her  blood  more 
in  one  thing  than  another,  it  is  in  masters  and  slaves ; 
in  her  opinion,  at  least  half  of  the  human  race  was 
made  for  the  other.     She  smiles  when  she  hears  tba: 
she  is  at  the  capital  for  any  political  design.    She 
knows  that  she  is  here  because  Cyril  Bang  is  here, 
and  for  no  other  cause  whateoever.     Here,  because  u 
pleases  her  to  be  where  she  can  see  him,  hear  bim- 
influence  him,  bask  in  the  felicity  of  her  power  oter 
him.     No  matter  why  she  is  here,  her  mere  prcseiwe 
attracts  attention  and  creates  sensation.    She  is  yooog* 
beautiful,  and  has  no  masculine  escort    Yet  she  bni^» 
her  own   servants,  drives   her  own  horses,  and  ber 
equipage  on  the  avenue  vies  with  those  of  the  forciga 
ambassadors.     If  she  does  not  set  up  ber  own  privare 
establishment  it  is  because  she  does  not  want  the 
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trouble,  aud  because  the  caravansary  and  excitements  ■ 
of  the  great  hotel  for  a  few  passing  weeks  pleases  her 
better.  Her  appearance  in  the  dining-hall,  accompa- 
nied by  her  aunt  and  followed  by  her  liveried  lacquey, 
is  alt^ays  a  signal  for  all  eyes  to  turn  and  behold  the 
fair  sight.  She  seems  ever  oblivious  to  the  universal 
concentrated  gaze,  and  yet  she  is  serenely  conscious  of 
it  through  every  fibre. 

There  is  more  than  the  ordinary  stir  and  hum  this 
evening,  as  Cyril  and   Circe  enter  together.     "The 

new  member  from J*    "  Did  you  hear  his  speech 

this  afternoon  ?  "    "  The  abolitionists  have  not  got  him 
after  all."    "  What  a  couple  ! "    "  Is  he  married  ? " 
"Where's  hia  wife  ?"     These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ex- 
clamations which  follow  their  entrance.     They  sit  long 
at  the  table,  and  at  dessert  the  congratulations  begun 
at  the   Capitol  a  few  hours  before,  are  continued. 
Southern  member  after  Southern  member  comes  up  to 
Cyril,  offers  him  his  hand  with  hearty  grasp,  strikes 
him  on  his  shoulder,  perhaps,  and  tells  him,  *'  You  are 
the  right  kind  of  Northern  man  !    Just    the    kind  toe 
want."     "  Good  for  you  !    The  best  speech  made  this 
session.'*     "Go  on!    Just  such  men  as  you  are  will 
save  the  country."     After  dinner  the  interest  shifts  to 
the  parlors.     "  Honorable  "  gentlemen  lead  up  their 
"  ladies  "  to  introduce  them  to  the  eloquent  young  ally 
of  Southern  rights.     Group  after  group  gathers,  till  at 
last  Cyril  and  Circe  stand  the  central  objects  of  admi- 
ration and  worship  to  a  gay  and  brilliant  throng.    It  is 
one  of  those  spontaneous  levees  which  a  popular  man 
or  woman  can  attract,  in  the  public  parlor  of  a  Wash- 
ington %otel,  any  evening  in  the  gay  season.    The  hom- 
age of  the  throng  is  fairly  divided  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  worshippers.    Nevertheless,  Cyril,  eager  to 
bring  fresh  tribute  to  the  charmer,  asks  her  to  play. 
In  a  few  moments  the  wonderful  voice  floats  down  the 
long  suite  of  rooms,  accompanying  the  piano,  and  as 
both  break  into  an  inspiring  waltz  a  little  later,  couple 
after  couple  swing  out  into  the  long  area,  and  go  float- 
ing down  space  in  an  improvised  dance.    The  exhilara- 
tion is  contagious.     At  last,  looking  at  his  watch,  Cyril 
discovers  that  it  is  past  eleven.     He  has  not  realized 
that  he  has  been  here  an  hour. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  drew  near  his  lodgings. 
Cramped  before,  they  seemed  beggarly  now.  Why 
was  he  not  born  to  better  fortune,  that  he  might  live 
more  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  ?  His  sensation  was 
by  no  means  an  unusual  one  to  a  Congressional  mind, 
as  it  draws  near  to  its  Capitolian  lodgings.  Average 
domestic  life  nowhere  takes  on  such  a  pinched  and 
shabby  aspect  as  at  the  capital  of  this  nation.  Fami- 
lies accustomed  to  free  space  in  their  country  homes, 
come  hither  to  find  themselves  cramped  into  dingy  lit- 
tle rooms  and  shabby  parlors,  decorated  with  the  cast- 
off  curtains,  carpets,  and  chairs  of  defunct  administra- 
tions, the  debris  of  the  Departments,  which  make  the 
legitimate  spoil  of  boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 
in  Washington.  These  decorations,  doing  service 
through  many  seasons,  serving  many  administrations, 
become  the  legitimate  demesne  of  ancient  vermin,  which 
no  human  power  can  dislodge,  they  having  climate  as 
well  as  antiquity  on  their  side.  No  less  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  furniture  to  the  modem  Congressman  and 
his  unfortunate  wife,  whose  dreams  of  splendor  break 
into  reality  upon  their  shabby  and  shaky  cushions,  and 
disperse  forever  amid  the  conglomerate  yet  conflicting 
smells  which  penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
average  Waslungton  boarding-house. 


The  rooms  of  Lotusmere  were  by  no  means  splen- 
did, but  they  were  spacious,  airy,  and  simply  elegant 
Cyril  need  not  have  felt  ashamed  to  have  his  most  fas- 
tidious friend  enter  them ;  but  these,  inhabited  at  thrice 
the  expense,  he  wanted  no  one  to  see.  Circe  Suther- 
land had  again  spoken  of  calling  on  Agnes. 

^  It  is  my  place  to  do  so,  you  know,"  she  said  with 
her  sweetest  smile.  *^  Etiquette  demands  that  the 
stranger  shall  call  first  upon  the  member^s  wife.  I  shall 
be  but  too  happy  to  call  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  King." 

^  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Cyril  to  himself,  as  he 
let  himself  into  his  lodging-house  by  a  pass-key,  and 
was  confronted  at  the  door  by  much  more  than  the 
smell  of  day  before  yesterday's  soup.  ''  Not  if  I  can 
help  it,  till  we  keep  house,  and  when  can  that  be  here, 
unless  I  make  more  money  than  my  Congressional  pay  ? 
A  man  hasn't  any  business  in  Congress  unless  he  has  a 
fortune,  or  can  make  one.  Public  virtue  may  be  very 
fine  in  the  abstract,  —  a  private  purse  full  is  finer  in 
the  concrete  of  one's  pocket  Fifty  thousand  dollars  if 
that  claim  wins,  in  my  pocket  I'll  do  it  I'll  tell 
Leach  to-morrow  that  I'll  do  it.  Pll  have  my  house, 
and  my  carriage  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them." 
Musing  thus  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 
*^  My  committee !  of  course  my  committee — its  bill 
so  soon  to  be  reported  —  it  kept  me.  Couldn't  possibly 
get  home  a  minute  sooner."  This  rapidly  elaborate 
fiction  was  all  ready  for  Agnes  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  expected  to  find  her.  Instead, 
he  saw  only  Linda  there  alone,  sitting  by  little  Cyril's 
bed,  with  Vida  asleep  upon  her  lap. 

*<  Where  is  Agnes  ?  "  asked  Cyril  with  quick  alarm. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer.     '*  She 

went  up  to  the  Capitol  at  one  o'clock,  to  hear  you  make 

your  speech.    7  would  have  liked  to  hear  it,  but  as 

only  one  could  go,  of  course  it  must  be  your  wife." 

'^Of  course,"  said  Cyril  mechanically,  ''but  where  i$ 
she,  in  Heaven's  name !  I  haven't  seen  her  since  I 
saw  her  in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  midnight  now." 

^  Well,  if  you  haven't  seen  her,  I'm  sure  I  have  not 
'  The  children  cried  themselves  to  sleep  for  her,  though, 
which  was  unusual.    Usually  they  are  quite  as  con- 
tented with  me." 

Cyril  made  no  reply,  but  turned  and  went  out 
Agnes  must  be  found,  and  that  before  morning.  Was 
she  lost  ?  That  was  impossible.  *  Had  she  harmed 
herself  ?  That  could  not  be.  She  had  not  the  tem- 
perament to  push  her  to  the  passionate  extreme  of 
self-destruction.  Whatever  burden  was  laid  upon  her 
she  was  more  likely  to  bear  it  than  to  run  from  it. 
EveA  Cyril  knew  this.  ""  But  if  evil  has  befallen  her  1 " 
he  thought  with  a  pang,  followed  instantly  with  a 
throb  that  held  at  least  one  pulse  of  exultation  —  ^  if  it 
has  befiedlen  her  and  could  not  be  helped,  I  see  the 
way  straight  to  fortune  and  joy.  But  nothing  has 
befallen  her,  and  I  am  glad,"  he  murmured  in  the  same 
breath.  ''  She  is  somewhere  about  the  Capitol,  I  know, 
dazed,  unconscious  no  doubt  -^  haven't  I  seen  her  so 
before  ?  —  but  I'll  find  her,  I  am  sure  of  it,  though  it 
will  take  about  the  rest  of  the  night.  An  abolition- 
ist!  —  an  abolitionist  I  What  but  perversity  makes  her 
that/  My  speech  too  powerful  a  pill  no  doubt.  Well, 
she  must  get  used  to  it  or  stay  at  home,'^  he  said,  hard- 
ening under  a  sense  of  personal  discomfort  He  was 
tired  by  this  time,  and  here  he  had  to  start  out  on  foot, 
he  knew  not  whither,  to  find  his  wife.  There  were  no 
street  cars  then.    He  did  not  want  to  go  for  a  carriage 
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at  that  hour  of  the  night.  There  wa8  but  one  thing 
left  for  him  to  do — to  walk  to  the  Capitol. 

Even  he,  tired,  anxious,  perturbed,  oould  not  help 
being  impressed  by  its  significance  as  he  approached  it, 
the  august  Capitol  rising  white  above  the  masses  of  dark 
foliage  below,  rising  from  its  foundation  hill  till  its  dome 
seemed  to  fade  against  the  stars. 

He  knocked  against  the  locked  door  of  the  Rotunda. 

^  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  the  guard  from  within,  un- 
fastening the  central  door  while  uttering  the  question. 
*'  Oh,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  recognized  a  mem- 
ber.    **  Have  you  forgotten  anything,  sir  ?  " 

^  No  ;  but  I'm  afraid  that  my  wife  is  here,  some- 
where. When  not  well  she  is  sometimes  subject  to 
fits  of  unconsciousness.  She  came  up  here  to-day  and 
I  have  just  discovered  that  she  has  not  returned.  She  is 
very  fond  of  the  Congressional  Library ;  she  may  be 
there.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  go  and  see."  They 
stepped  across  the  shadowy  Rotunda,  the  watchman  pre- 
ceeding  Cyril  with  a  lantern;  they  passed  the  outer 
corridor  and  stood  before  the  barred  door  of  the  Library. 
The  watchman  took  down  the  bar.  He  then  set  the 
key  in  the  great  lock  of  the  inside  door.  As  he  tried 
to  open  it,  it  seemed  to  strike  an  object  inside,  and 
opened  no  further ;  Cyril  thrust  his  hand  in  and  touched 
soft  garments.  ^  Agnes  I ''  The  instinct  which  leads 
an  animal  across  fiood  and  field  straight  to  the  object 
of  its  search  had  brought  him  thither.  ^  Agnes  I "  A 
rustle,  then  a  soft  voice  said,  "*  Cyril."  '<  Agnes  I " 
Somewhere  amid  its  dreams  the  suspended  soul  heard 
the  beloved  voice,  and  came  back  in  swift  reply. 

For  a  moment  the  day  was  forgotten.  All  she 
thought  of  was  that  CyrU,  her  Cyril  had  come  after  her. 

'*  How  good  of  you,"  she  murmured,  ^  to  come  for 
me,"  as  he  slowly  opened  the  door.  **  I  wonder  why  I 
fell  down  here -7-  o^'  ^  know  now,"  lifting  up  her  hands 
deprecatingly  as  if  to  push  the  knowledge  away. 

^  And  I  know  too,"  said  Cyril :  ^  because  you  were  a 
foolish  little  woman."  When  he  began  the  sentence  he 
did  not  think  of  yrhat  came  up  in  his  mind  now  -^  the 
scene  in  the  alcove,  his  own  visit  to  it.  Was  it  possible 
Agnes  was  near  enough  to  hear  or  to  see  him  ?  But 
what  of  it,  if  she  was  ?  All  that  he  said  or  did  was  per- 
fectly proper.  Of  the  conversation  in  the  alcove,  of 
course  he  did  not  dream. 

*'*'  Never  mind,  Aggie,**  he  hastened  to  say,  ^  I  have 
come  after  you  to  take  you  back  to  little  Cyril  and 
Yida.     They  wanted  you  so  much,  Linda  said." 

*'  Did  she  ?  I  am  ready,  Cyril ; "  and  he  helped 
her  to  rise. 

"^  Here,"  said  Cyril  to  the  watchman,  dropping  a  silver 
coin  into  his  hand.  *'  Remember,  there  is  to  be  noth- 
ing of  this  in  the  momiug  papers." 

*^  I  am  ready,  Cyril,"  again,  said  Agnes  as  she  took 
his  arm,  and  the  husband  and  wife  alone  went  out 
beneath  the  morning  stars. 

'<  It  will  be  a  battle  both  will  fight  according  to  their 
weapons,  and  but  one  can  win,"  said  Agnes  resolutely 
to  herself  as  she  sat  with  her  children  the  next  day 
after  her  midnight  sleep  at  the  Capitol.  When  bhe 
awoke  in  the  late  morning  Cyril  had  already  gone  to 
meet  his  committee.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  the  talented  young  member, 
had  placed  him  on  a  very  important  committee.  It 
consumed  much  of  his  time  out  of  legijslative  hours,  and 
was  an  ever  ready  covert  for  the  unacknowledged  ones 
which  it  did  not  consume. 

(loSbt  oonliniitd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE   MADDING   CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XXX.      HOT  CHEEKS  AKD  TBARFCL  KTES. 

Half-an-hour  later  Bathsheba  entered  her  own  ho3<t 
There  burnt  upon  her  face  when  she  met  the  light  of  ^ 
candles  the  flush  and  excitement  which  were  little  lew  tk 
chronic  with  her  now.  The  farewell  words  of  Troy,  wk 
had  accompanied  her  to  the  very  door,  still  lingered  b  le 
ears.  He  nad  bidden  her  adieu  for  two  dsys,  which  vet 
10  he  stated,  to  be  spent  at  Bath  in  visiting  some  iniab. 
He  had  also  kissed  her  a  second  time. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Bathsheba  to  ezplun  here  a  little  &r 
which  did  not  come  to  lieht  till  a  long  time  tflenraii<: 
that  Troy's  presentation  of  himself  so  sptly  at  the  loids!^ 
this  evening  was  not  by  any  distinctly  preconcerted  c- 
rangement  He  had  hinted  —  she  had  forbidden ;  and  i: 
was  only  on  the  chance  of  his  still  cominff  that  she  )ai 
dismissed  Oak,  fearing  a  meeting  between  uem  just  tla. 

She  now  sank  down  into  a  chair,  wild  and  perturbed? 
all  these  new  and  feTering  sequences.  Then  she  jampe: 
np  with  a  manner  of  decision,  and  fetched  her  desk  fires  1 
side  table. 

In  three  minutes,  without  pause  or  modification,  she  b: 
written  a  letter  to  Boldwood,  at  his  address  beyond  Cfr 
terbridge,  sayinfr  mildly  but  firmly  that  she  had  well  c» 
sidered  the  whole  subject  he  haa  brought  before  her  1:: 
kindly  given  her  time  to  decide  upon  ;  tnat  her  finsl  dtd*- 
ion  was  that  she  could  not  marry  him.  She  had  eipre^ 
to  Oak  an  intention  to  wait  till  Boldwood  came  honie  V 
fore  communicating  to  him  her  conclusive  reply.  ^ 
Bathsheba  found  that  she  could  not  wait. 

It  was  impossible  to  send  this  letter  till  the  neit  dir. 
yet  to  quell  ner  uneasiness  by  getting  it  out  of  her  hxe^ 
and  so,  as  it  were,  setting  the  act  in  motion  at  once,  si 
arose  to  take  it  to  any  one  of  the  women  who  might  be  :: 
the  kitchen. 

She  paused  in  the  passage.  A  dialogue  was  goio;':^ 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Bathsheba  and  Troy  were  die  sab^ 
of  it. 

**  If  he  marry  her,  she'll  gie  up  farming." 

**  'Twill  be  a  eallant  lite,  but  may  l^ing  some  trcot^ 
between  the  mirtn  —  so  say  I." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  half  such  a  husband.** 

Bathsheba  had  too  much  sense  to  mind  sf;riouslTT^ 
her  servitors  said  about  her ;  but  too  much  womanlr  refc- 
dance  of  speech  to  leave  alone  what  was  said  till  it  ex^j 
the  natural  death  of  unminded  things.  She  burst  in  Qfx* 
them.  I 

**  Who  are  you  speaking  of  ?  "  she  asked. 

There  was  a  pause  l^fore  anybody  replied.  At  * 
Liddy  said,  frankly,  "What  was  passing  was  a  bit  at  • 
word  about  yoursefi,  miss." 

"  I  thought  so  I     Maryann  and  Liddy  and  TemDeraiW 
—  now  I  forbid  you  to  suppose  such  things.    You  Mo»j 
don't  care  the  least  for  Mr.  Troy  — not  I.    Evert 
knows  how  much  I  hate  him.    Yes,"  repeated  the  fro^ 
young  person,  **  haU  him  I** 

**  We  know  you  do,  miss,*'  said  Liddy,  «*  and  »  do 

all." 

<*  I  hate  him  too,*'  said  Maryann. 

*•  Maryann  —  oh,  you  perjured  woman !  How  can ) 
speak  that  wicked  story  I  •'^  said  BadiAeba,  eicite^ 
"  You  admired  him  from  your  heart  only  this  mcmm?^ 
the  very  world,  you  did.    Yes,  Maryann,  yon  know  t 

"  Yes,  miss,  but  so  did  >;ou.  He  is  a  wild  scsmp  ^^ 
and  you  are  right  to  hate  him." 

"  He's  not  a  wild  scamp  !  How  dare  you  to  mr  ^ 
1  have  no  right  to  hate  him,  nor  you,  nor  anybody.  ^ 
am  a  silly  woman.  What  is  it  to  me  what  he  h  •  J 
know  it  is  nothing.  I  don't  care  for  him ;  I  dont  jsr 
to  defend  his  good  name,  not  L  Mind  this,  if  anrot  .^ 
say  a  word  against  him  you  '11  be  dismissed  iMtantlt. 

She  Hung  down  the  letter  and  suiged  back  in"  t«P 
lor.  with  a  big  heart  and  tearful  eyeA,  Liddy  followiD?»» 

"  Oh,  miss  1  '*   said  mild  Liddy,  looking  pitifux.y 
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Bathsheba's  face.  **  I  am  sorry  we  mistook  you  so  !  I  did 
think  you  cared  for  him ;  but  I  see  you  don't  now." 

"Shut  the  door,  Liddy." 

Liddy  closed  the  door,  and  went  on :  "  People  always 
savs  such  foolery,  miss.  Til  make  answer  hencefor'ara, 
*  Of  course  a  lady  like  Miss  Everdene  can't  love  him ; ' 
ril  say  it  out  in  plain  black  and  white." 

Bathsheba  burst  out :  **  Oh,  Liddy,  are  you  such  a  sim- 
pleton I  Can't  you  read  riddles  ?  Can't  you  see !  Are 
you  a  woman  yourself  I  " 

Liddy's  clear  eyes  rounded  with  wonderment. 

**  Yes,  you  must  be  a  blind  thing,  Liddy  I  "  she  said,  in 
reckless  abandonment  and  grief.  "  Oh,  I  lore  him  to  very 
distraction  and  misery  and  agony.  Don't  be  frightened 
at  me,  though  perhaps  I  am  enough  to  frighten  any  inno- 
cent woman.  Come  closer — closer."  She  put  her  arms 
round  Liddy's  nedc.  *'  I  must  let  it  out  to  somebody ;  it 
is  wearing  me  away.  Don't  you  yet  know  enough  of  me 
to  see  through  that  miserable  denial  of  mine  ?  O  God, 
what  a  lie,  it  was!  Heaven  and  mv  Love  forgive  me. 
And  don't  you  know  that  a  woman  who  loves  at  all  thinks 
nothing  of  perjury  when  it  is  balanced  against  her  love  ? 
There,  go  out  of  the  room ;  I  want  to  be  quite  alone." 

Liddy  went  towards  the  door. 

**  Liddy,  come  here.  Solemnly  swear  to  me  that  he's 
not  a  bad  man  :  that  it  is  all  lies  they  say.  about  him  1 " 

"  But,  miss,  how  can  I  say  he  is  not  if  "  — 

"  You  graceless  girl  1  How  can  you  have  the  cruel  heart 
to  repeat  what  they  say  ?    Unfeeling  thing  that  you  are 

But  /*U  see  if  you  or  anybody  else  in  the  village 

or  town  either,  dare  do  such  a  thing ! "  She  started  off, 
pacing  from  fira-place  to  door,  and  back  again. 

**>io,  miss.  I  don't  —  I  know  it  is  not  true,"  said 
Liddy,  fr%htened  at  Bathsheba's  unwonted  vehemence. 

'*  I  suppose  you  only  agree  with  me  like  that  to  please 
me.  But,  Liddy,  he  cannot  he  bad,  as  is  said.  Do  you 
hear?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  yes." 

**  And  you  don't  believe  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  miss,"  said  Liddy,  beginning 
to  cry.  *'  If  I  say  No,  you  don't  believe  me ;  and  if  I  say 
YeSf  you  rage  at  me." 

"  Say  you  don't  believe  it —  say  you  don't  I  " 

'*  I  don't  believe  him  to  be  so  bad  as  they  make  out." 

**  He  is  not  bad  at  all.  ...  >  My  poor  life  and  heart, 
how  weak  I  am ! "  she  moaned,  in  a  relaxed,  desultory  way, 
heedless  of  Liddy *s  presence.  **  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  haid 
never  seen  him  !  Loving  is  misery  for  women  always.  I 
shall  never  forgive  my  Maker  for  making  me  a  woman,  and 
dearly  am  I  beginning  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  owning  a 
pretty  face."  She  freshened  and  turned  to  Liddy  sud- 
denly. <'  Mind  this,  Lydia  Smallbury,  if  you  repeat  any- 
where a  single  word  of  what  I  have  said  to  you  inside  this 
closed  door,  I'll  never  trust  you,  or  love  you,  or  have  you 
with  me  a  moment  longer  —  not  a  moment." 

'*I  don't  want  to  repeat  anything,"  said  Liddy  with 
womanly  dignity  of  a  diminutive  order  ;  **  but  I  don't  wish 
to  stay  with  you.  And,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest,  or  this  week,  or  to-day  ....  I  don't  see  that 
I  deserve  to  be  put  upon  and  stormed  at  for  nothing  1 " 
concluded  the  small  woman,  bigly. 

**  No,  no,  Liddy :  you  must  stay  !  "  said  Bathsheba, 
dropping  from  haughtiness  to  entreaty  with  capricious  in- 
consequence. '*  You  must  not  notice  my  being  in  a  tak- 
ing just  now.  You  are  not  as  a  servant  —  you  are  a  com- 
panion to  me.  Dear,  dear  ^  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
doing  since  this  miserable  ache  o'  my  heart  has  weighted 
and  worn  upon  me  so.  What  shall  I  come  to  I  I  suppose 
I  shall  die  quite  young.  Yes,  I  know  I  shalL  I  wonder 
sometimes  it  I  am  doomed  to  die  in  the  Union.  I  am 
friendless  enough,  God  knows." 

*^  I  won't  notice  anything,  nor  will  I  leave  you  1 "  sobbed 
Liddy  impulsively  putting  up  her  lips  to  Bathsheba's  and 
kissing  her. 

Then  Bathsheba  kissed  Liddy,  and  all  was  smooth 
again. 

"  1  don't  often  cry,  do  I,  Lidd  ?  but  you  have  made  tears 
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come  into  my  eyes,"  she  said,  a  smile  shining  through  the 
moisture.  **  Tit  to  think  him  a  good  man,  won't  you,  dear 
Liddy  ?  " 

'^  I  will,  miss,  indeed." 

'*  He  is  a  sort  of  steady  man  in  a  wild  way,  you  know. 
That's  better  than  to  be  as  some  are,  wild  in  a  steady  way. 
I  am  afraid  that's  how  I  am.  And  promise  me  to  keep  my 
secret  —  do,  Liddy  !  And  do  not  let  them  know  that  I 
have  been  crying  about  him,  because  it  will  be  dreadful  for 
me,  and  no  good  to  him,  poor  thing  !  " 

*'  Death's  nead  himself  shan't  wring  it  from  me,  mistress, 

if  I  've  a  mind  to  keep  anything,  and  I  '11  always  be  your 

.friend,"  replied  Liddy,  emphatically,  at  the  same  time 

bringing  a  tew  more  tears  into  her  own  eyes,  not  from  any 

E articular  necessity,  but  from  an  artistic  sense  of  making 
erself  in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  which 
seems  to  influence  women  at  such  times.  "  I  think  God 
likes  us  to  be  good  friends,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

'*  And,  dear  miss,  yon  won't  harry  me  and  storm  at  me, 
will  you  ?  because  you  seem  to  sweU  so  tall  as  a  lion  then, 
and  it  frightens  me.  Do  you  know,  I  fancy  you  would  be 
a  nuttch  for  any  man  when  you  are  in  one  o'  your  tak- 
ings." 

''  Never  I  do  you  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  slightly  laughing, 
though  somewhat  seriously  alarmed  by  this  Amazonian 
picture  of  herself.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  a  bold  sort  of  maid 
-—  mannish  ?  "  she  continued,  with  some  anxiety. 

<*  Oh  no,  not  mannish ;  but  so  almighty  womanish  that 
'tis  getting  on  that  way  sometimes.  Ah  I  miss,"  she  said, 
after  having  drawn  her  breath  very  sadly  in  and  sent  it 
very  sadly  out,  "  I  wish  I  had  half  your  failing  that  way. 
'Tis  a  great  protection  to  a  poor  maid  in  these  days  1 " 

(To  b«  contlniMd.) 


A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

Eclipses,  comets,  and  extraordinarily  high  tides  can  be 
predicted  with  accuracy;  there  even  seems  to  be  a  proba- 
bility that  in  time  the  weather  will  also  strike  its  flag  to 
science,  and  that  means  will  be  found  of  disentangling  the 
conflicting  influences  which  send  an  aneroid  up  and  down. 
But  in  the  art  of  foretelling  the  probable  current  of  public 
enthusiasm  there  is  no  sign  of  progress.  The  keenest  ob- 
server of  human  nature  can  no  more  guess  whether  the  ca- 
reer of  any  particular  suitor,  warrior,  explorer,  or  criminal 
will  simply  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  excite  no  more 
attention,  or  will  be  generally  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance,  than  the  merest  tyro  can.  It  was  more 
than  a  million  to  one  that  Robert  Jeffrey's  wrongs  would 
remain  unnoticed,  or  raise  but  a  feeble  and  passing  interest. 
He  became  a  popular  idol,  however,  —  a  representative 
victim  of  the  press-gang  system,  and  the  tyrannical  cus- 
toms which  naturally  grew  out  of  it,  and  so  a  very  curious 
story  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

In  1807  a  privateer  named  the  Lord  Nelson  was  fitted  at 
Folperro  in  Cornwall,  a  place  famous  for  its  hardy  race  of 
smugglers,  the  entire  population  being  brought  up  to  look 
upon  coast-guardsmen  as  natural  enemies,  who  might  be 
killed  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  though  they  were 
Frenchmen.    The  profits  of  privateering  were  often  greater 
even  than  those  of  smuggling,  and  the  Lord  Nelson  had  no 
difiiculty  in  gathering  together  a  first-rate  crew.    Amongst 
them  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  black- 
smith, but  had  found  both  excitement  and  profit  in  an  oc- 
casional sea-trip,  and  indeed  was  as  good  at  the  tiller  as  at 
the  forge,  perhaps  a  trifle  better.    The  name  of  this  am- 
phibious Cornishman  was  Robert  Jeffrey,  and  his  career  as 
a  privateersman  was  a  short  one;  for  the  Lord  Nelson,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  her  cruise,  was  forced  to  put 
into  Falmouth,  where  she  was  boarded  by  a  press-gang. 
Jt  was  a  perfectly  illegal  proceeding ;  the  press-gang  bad 
juo  more  right  to  take  a  man  out  of  the  Lord  Nelson,  than 
|you  or  I  have  to  break  into  a  house  and  take  the  |>late* 
^tMksket.    But  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  private 
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rights  were  very  little  respected  where  the  public  semce 
was  concerned,  unless  the  person  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
injure  had  plenty  of  money  or  political  influence.  Robert 
Jefirey  had  neither,  and  he  was  carried  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Becruit,  and  conyerted  into  a  man-of-war's-man  Quite 
against  his  will,  and  in  defiance  of  his  clear  and  undoubted 
protection. 

The  commander  of  the  Becruit  was  a  young  officer  at 
that  time  well  known  in  the  nayy  as  a  reckless,  self-willed, 
passionate  man,  the  foibles  of  whose  nature  were  forced  and 
exasperated  by  despotic  powers  and  drinking  habits.  As 
if  his  normal  thirst  were  not  enough,  he  was  now  sent  to 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
whetted  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  seldom  or  ever 
sober,  the  mildest  potation  that  he  used  to  quench  it  being 
spruce-beer,  of  which  he  kept  a  cask  always  on  tap  in  his 
private  cabin. 

Before  he  had  been  on  board  many  days,  Jeffrey's  pro- 
ficiency as  a  smith  was  discovered,  and  he  was  made  ar- 
morer's mate.     So  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  his 
making  his  enforced  trip  pretty  comfortablpr,  and  return- 
ing after  a  few  months  to  his  native  place  with  a  pocketful 
of  prize-money  after  alL    But  an  unfortunate  group  of  cir^ 
cumstances  got  in  the  way.    The  captain  was  not  me  only 
thirsty  man  in  the  ship ;  bis  armorer's  mate,  for  example, 
occasionally  had  a  drought  upon  him,  which  was  consiaer- 
ably  aggravated  by  the  extremely  hot  weather  and  the 
small  aflowance  of  water  served  out  daily,  for  the  ship  was 
running  short  of  that  treasure  which  we  never  prize  while 
we  have  it.     During  this  state  of  affairs,  Jeffrey  was  sent 
to  execute  some  job  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  bein^  left 
alone  with  the  barrel  of  spruce-beer,  he  began  to  ogle  it. 
There  was  a  drinking-cup,  which  had  been  used,  lying  very 
handy ;  the  captain  was  on  deck ;  no  one  could  see  him ; 
he  was  very  thirsty  I    Ho  snatched  up  the  cup,  and  de- 
sisted from  hb  work  a  moment  to  draw  off  hsif  a  pint  and 
toss  it  down.    Very  good  it  was,  and  very  ref resninff :  if 
stolen  waters  are  sweet,  what  must  purloined  spruce-beer 
be  ?    Presently  another  drink  was  taken,  with  equal  suc- 
cess.   A  third,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  thick  and 
wrathful  voice  of  his  captain,  who^had  come  below  unheard, 
unnoticed,  in  time  to  witness  this'  outrageous  act  of  daring 
presumption.    It  would  bum  a  hole  in  the  paper  to  write 
down  Captain  Lake's  remarks  upon  the  occasion.    Seventy 
years  ago,  all  gentlemen  swore  a  little ;  naval  officers  swore 
very  much,  increasing  in  vehemence  as  they  rose  in  rank ; 
men  in  liquor  swore,  as  at  the  present  day,  hardest  of  all. 
You  may  imagine,  then,  what  the  language  of  a  drunken 
sea-captain  must  have  been,  when  he  saw  his  beloved 
spruce-beer  flowing  down  the  throat  of  a  common  armorer's 
mate  I    That  audacious  wretch  was  clapped  in  irons  pres- 
ently, while  his  infuriated  commander,  having  refreshed 
himself,  returned  to  the  deck,  which  be  paced  with  un- 
steady steps,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  punishment  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  crime  so  heinous.    It  ought  to  be  some- 
thing unusual,  startling,  appalling  as  the  act  which  it 
avenged.    Suddenly  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  small  isl- 
and, now  turned  into  a  jewel  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  inspiration  came. 
'*  Lieutenant  1 "  he  cried. 
"  Sir  ?  " 

'<  Man  the  gig,  and  send  for  that  fellow  I  have  had  con- 
fined." 

It  was  done,  and  then,  to  the  lieutenant's  horror,  his  su- 
perior officer  ordered  him  to  take  the  prisoner,  land  him  on 
the  barren  rock,  and  Uave  him.  ^  ril  have  no  thieves  on 
board  my  ship,"  he  said. 

The  captain  was  evidently  the  worse  for  drink,  and  his 
lieutenant  hesitated. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sir?  "  thundered  the  astonished  com- 
mander ;  and  discipline  prevailed.  Deeply  as  he  loathed 
the  act,  the  lieutenant  had  no  option  but  to  obey ;  the  crew, 
though  they  murmured,  did  not  mutiny,  and  Robert  JeiT- 
re^r  was  put  ashore  without  food  or  drink.  He  had  his 
knife,  and  one  sailor  gave  him  a  handkerchief,  and  another 
a  long  stick  which  he  had  thought  to  throw  into  the  boat 
as  they  shoved  off,  for  the  deserted  man  to  signal  with. 


By  thisTllBe  the  -BOiThsd  sunk,  and  Wfien  the  boat  retamei 
to  the  ship  it  left  the  poor  fellow  behind,  alone,  in  tbe 
dark. 

He  full V  believed  that  the  captain  only  meant  to  fright«s 
him,  and  bore  up  pretty  well  through  the  night  with  tint 
idea.  But  when  the  mominji;  dawned  the  Recruit  was  i 
mere  speck  in  the  distance,  which  slowly  but  surely  passed 
away  beyond  the  horizon.  Then  the  unhappy  man  real- 
ized that  he  was  a  castaway. 

The  Recruit,  indeed,  had  caught  a  favoring  breeze,  whid 
carried  her  quickly  to  Barbadoes,  where  she  joined  tb 
squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  Here 
officers  and  crew,  mingling  with  those  of  other  ships,  spoke 
freely  of  the  affair,  which  presently  reached  the  admiral's 
ears,  who  sent  for  the  captain,  questioned  him,  and  findiag 
the  story  true,  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  brutaiitr* 
and  ordered  him  back  to  rescue  the  man. 

The  island  upon  which  Jeffrey  had  been  so  barbarousiT 
left  was  one  of  the  Leeward  group,  a  desolate  rock  called 
Sombrero,  and  the  Recruit  ^  back  to  it  just  a  fortnish 
after  the  event,  ^i  A  careful  search  was  instituted,  but  ill 
that  was  fi>und  was  a  pair  of  trousers,  not  Jeffrey's  and  i 
tomahawk  handle,  no  trace  of  the  missing  man  being  dis- 
coverable. 

This  result  being  reported  on  the  ship's  return  to  Bsrbir 
does.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  felt  satisfied  that  the  mis 
had  been  rescued  by  some  passing  vessel,  and  let  the  nat- 
ter rest  for  the  time.  But  a  good  many  formed  a  differes; 
opinion,  and  suspected  that  Jeffrey  had  come  to  some  tio- 
lent  end;  and  wnen  the  squadron  returned  to  England  tb€ 
affair  was  taken  up  by  people  at  home,  and  made  so 
much  noise  that,  after  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  captats 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  dismiisei 
the  service.  This,  however,  instead  of  appeasing  the  pab- 
lie  excitement,  only  inflamed  it  the  more,  by  the  authentk 
details  which  were  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  tl>e 
court-martial.  The  illegality  of  the  man's  having  been 
pressed  at  all  —  the  veniality  of  his  offence,  especially  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  thirst  caused  by  short  allow- 
ance of  water  in  so  hot  a  climate,  and  the  ready  temptatios 
to  appease  it  placed  directly  in  bis  way,  combined  with  ^Jie 
inhuman  cruelty  of  his  abandonment  to  sUr  the  public  in- 
dignation. Meetings  were  held,  articles  written,  petiuow 
signed,  urging  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  by  all  meiw 
to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  missing  man ;  and  Si: 
Francis  Burdett  lost  no  opportunity  of  keeping  the  ques- 
tion before  Grovernment,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Illegal  pressings,  keel-haulings,  floggings  to  death  wm 
not  so  very  uncommon  in  the  navy  at  that  time  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  usually  indifferent  public's  espousing  Robert 
Jeffrey's  cause  so  warmly ;  but  it  did  so,  and  made  a  rep- 
resentative man  of  him. 

The  first  authentic  news  came  from  George  HasseU 
mariner,  who  deposed  on  oath  before  the  Mayor  of  Unx- 
pool  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Beverly,  a  town  i£ 
Massachusetts,  and  that  a  man  was  living  there  who  wis 
nicknamed  the  Governor  of  Sombrero,  whose  real  nime 
was  Jeffrey.  Whereupon  this  Jeffrey  was  communidted 
with,  and  in  due  time  a  letter  in  reply  purpwting  to  coae 
from  him  was  received,  giving  a  full  account  of  bis  adrea- 

When  the  Recruit  had  quite  disappeared,  he  remained 
for  some  time  overwhelmed  with  despair,  but  after  a  while 
he  grew  calm,  and  felt  very  hungry,  so  he  explored  his  isl- 
and to  see  if  there  was  anythine  to  eat  upon  it,  but  con^j. 
find  nothing  except  birds,  which  flew  away,  as  birds  wui. 
when  he  tried  to  catch  them.  At  last  he  discov^ « 
eeg.  but,  alas  1  it  was  an  election  egg  —  a  very  good  iw»- 
sill,  but  not  edible.  Soon,  however,  the  pangs  of  hun^ 
jrave  place  to  the  severer  sufferings  of  thirst,  wtocn  ne 
tried  to  appease  by  swallowing  the  sea  water,  and  that  o; 
course  made  matters  worse.  But  Heaven,  moremercita. 
than  man,  sent  him  a  shower  of  rain,  which  lodged  in  tw 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  inflicted  the  puniAmcnt  of  laa- 
talus  upon  him  until  he  thought  of  cutting  the  quUli  « 
which  there  were  plenty  strewn  about,  and  sucking  up  me 
puddles  as  we  moaems  do  sherry  cobblers. 
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In  addition  to  hunger  and  thirsty  he  endured  the  agony 
of  hope  deferredt  for  shioB  were  constantly  passing,  but 
failed  to  see  his  signals  tilt  the  ninth  day,  when  some  one 
on  board  the  Adams,  an  American  schooner^  noticed  him 
waving  the  stick  to  which  his  handkerchief  was  tied. 
The  master,  John  Dennis,  sent  a  boat,  and  brought  him  off 
in  an  apparently  dying  state,  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable 
to  speak.  With  care  and  kindness,  however,  he  recovered, 
and  was  carried  to  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith. 

This  circumstantial  account  satisfied  people  at  first,  but 
when  the  letter  was  shown  to  Robert  Jeffrey's  mother  she 
pointed  out  that  not  only  was  it  written  in  a  strange  hand, 
but  that  it  was  not  even  signed  by  her  son,  who  could 
write  well  enough,  and  was  very  unlikely  to  make  his 
mark,  as  the  man  who  vouched  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  had  done.  This  objection  naturally  carried  weight, 
and  many  people  suspected  that  the  evidence  of  George 
Hassel  ana  of  the  letter  had  been  got  up  bv  the  captain, 
who  was  anxious  to  prove  the  man  to  be  alive,  and  so  es- 
cape from  the  odium  which  attached  to  him. 

Finally  a  ship  was  sent  to  bring  this  professing  Robert 
Jefirey  to  Ensiand,  wh^re  he  arrived  in  due  course,  and 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  safe  enough,  a  certain  shyness 
and  diffidence  which  he  ielt  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  drawn  up  his  report  oeing  the  cause  of  his 
making  a  cross  instead  of  signing  it.  He  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth in  the  October  of  1810,  three  years  after  the  event 
which  had  caused  him  to  become  a  public  character.  The 
Admiralty  forwarded  him  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  of- 
ficer to  Polperro,  where  the  entire  population  recognized 
him,  and  his  arrival  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  public 
rejoicing. 

But  before  settling  down  in  his  native  place  he  accepted 
an  ofier  from  the  manager  of  a  London  theatre  to  exhibit 
himself  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  and  as  it  became 
the  rage  to  go  and  see  **  Jeffrey  the  Sailor,"  he  made 
rather  a  good  thine  of  it.  These  profits  were  presently 
swelled  by  a  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  was  paid 
him  by  the  family  of  the  captain  in  acquittal  of  all  claims 
he  might  have  against  that  officer,  who  was  still  liable  to  a 
civil  action,  and  in  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion  was 
likely  to  be  cast  in  heavy  damages. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  when  he  ceased  to 
'*  draw,"  Jeffrey  returned  to  Cornwall  with  money  enough 
to  purchase  a  coasting  schooner;  married,  and,  if  this  were 
fiction,  would  have  lived  happily  forever  afterwards.  But 
the  story  being  a  perfectly  true  one,  Robert  Jeffrey  was 
subject  to  all  those  ills  which  afflict  ordinary  mortals  who 
have  never  been  the  subjects  of  popular  sympathy  or  curi- 
osity. 

He  failed  to  make  his  schooner  pay,  and  he  died  early 
df  consumption,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  great 
poverty. 
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Some  time  has  gone  by  since  M.  Michel  L^vy  issued, 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  Taine  a  posthumous  work  which 
threw  unusual  light  on  the  career  and  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  one  of  me  most  remarkable  personalities  of  this 
century.  In  France,  wearied  by  intestine  and  foreign  war- 
fare, the  sickened  mind  of  the  intellectual  public  has,  for 
three  long  years,  given  unmistakable  tokens  of  transient 
sterility;  the  living  appear  momentarily  incapable  of 
healthy  productions.  AuUiors  themselves  are  full  of  the 
national  cares,  political  fever  swamps  that  moral  repose 
which  is  needed  for  meditation,  and  readers  are  fain  to  be 
content  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past,  whence  a 
recent  influx  of  posthumous  works,  of  more  or  less  interest, 
in  the  shape  of  private  correspondences.  The  Parisians 
have  had  before  them  letters  of  Lamartine,  letters  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  of  others,  all  of  which  afforded  a  valuable  insight 


into  the  real  character  of  their  writers.  None,  however,  de- 
served more  study  than  those  of  the  late  Prosper  Mdrim^e, 
and  critics  of  both  countries  have  paid  a  deserving  homage 
to  these  confidences  of  a  complex  genius.    The  Revue  aes 
Deux  Mondes  and  the  Quarterly  Review  have  in  turns  given 
exhaustive  treatments  of  the  subiecL    Nor  should  we  ven- 
ture on  reopening  a  field  of  speculation  that  has  called  forth 
such  universal  notice,  but  tnat,  in  our  own  opinion,  there 
is  further  room  for  interesting  remarks,  mainly  owing  to  the 
scope  within  which  the  reviewers  of  the  '*  Lettres  k  une  In- 
connue  "  have  seen  fit  to  remain.    Far  from  us  be  the  pre- 
sumptuous thought  of  analpin^  better  what  others  have 
analyzed  so  ably;  our  meaning  is,  that  the  work  has  been 
considered  rather  in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  liter- 
ary production  than  used  as  ft  ought  to  be,  namely,  as  a  key 
to  a  curious  psychological  study.  Some  have  deprecated  the 
laxity  of  morals  the  writer  betrays  in  more  tnan  one  in- 
stance ;  others  have  taken  seriaiim  divers  remarks  on  men 
and  things,  apparently  forgetting  that  many  hidden  thoughts 
that  have  crossed  the  minds  of  most  men  are  consigned  to 
intimate  correspondence  —  thoughts  the  author  would  have 
been  loth  to  affirm  in  public ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, none  have  allotted  to  M^rim^e  the  place  to  which  he 
has  a  right.     Our  purpose  would  be  to  repair  this  omis- 
sion.   The  readers  of  Mdrim^'s  critics  may  still  ask  in 
vain  :  *'  Who  was  he?    A  vulgar  sceptic,  or  a  typical  in- 
carnation of  a  time ;  a  man  of  genius,  or  a  distinguished 
letiri  f    What  was  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
how  will  posterity  estimate  him?    And  how  is  it  that 
M^im^  attained  celebrity  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  geniuses  superior  to  his  ?  "  The  following 
observations  may  be  useful  towards  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  waq  not  without  reason  that  the  author  of  the  ^  Life  of 
Jesus  "  recently  described  Prosper  M^rim^  as  the  Petronius 
of  his  epoch.    He  was  not  merely  an  eminent  man  of  letters 
of  the  ordinary  calibre,  a  novelist,  a  savant ;  he  was  some- 
thing more,  a  type  of  the  modern  race  of  Frenchmen,  a 
man  whose  adamantine  nature  was  the  receptacle  of  all 
doubts  and  disbeliefs.    Together  with  these  two  illustrious 
sceptics,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Stendhal,  he  made  up  a  trio 
which  might  well  have  passed  for  the  treble  incarnation  of 
haughty  and  resigned  despair.     Sainte-Beuve  possessed  a 
store  of  amiability  which  daubed  his  scepticism  with  a 
pleasant  glaze  of  varnish.    Stendhal  was,  like  all  those  who 
have  scrutinized  the  vices  of  human  nature  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  of  a  dark  and  desponding  mood,  corrected  by 
considerable  tenderness  of  heart ;  but  he.  Prosper  M^rim^e, 
stood  an  image  of  perfection  in  character,  a  strong,  invul- 
nerable sceptic,  whose  acquired  touehness  was  proof  alike 
against  love  and  hatred  —  a  human  Mephistopheles,  not  of 
the  capacity  of  Goethe's,  but  rather  like  the  evil  spirit  such 
i^s  he  has  been  personified  by  a  famous  singer  —  polished, 
refined,  elegant ;  stabbing  with  daggers  of  the  finest  steel 
and  richest  work,  darting  a  murderous  epigram  in  the 
choicest  language,  working  the  same  havoc  as  the  bitter 
spirit  of  German  creation,  but  killing,  tearing,  and  wound- 
ing with  the  exquisite  politeness  or  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Having  so  far  guarded  himself  against  the  invasion  of  ban- 
ality and  shown  the  teeth  to  most  men,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  everything,  attained  perfection  in  most  things,  threw 
them  up  in  disgust  after  becoming  their  master,  and  one 
day  awoke  one  of  the  most  forlorn  of  human  creatures. 
And  still  Prosper  M^rim^  was  not  born  what  he  was  here- 
after.    Such  sentiments  as  he  possessed  and  prided  on  do 
not  issue  from  the  cradle.    A  man  gifted  with  the  choicest 
faculties,  as  M^rim^e,  must  have  the  embryo  of  high  quali- 
ties of  heart ;  and  if  his  judge  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
the  incidents  of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  he  will  soon  find 
singular  instances  in  support  of  this.    More  than  any  other, 
a  youthful  creature  owning  to  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty 
of  observation  ^ould  be  attended  to  by  his  educators,  for, 
if  we  judge  by  the  present  instance,  the  slightest  lesson 
wrongly  given  and  erroneously  understood  will  turn  a  pre- 
cocious'child  into  a  dire  path  of  thought.    M.  Taine  tells 
us,  in  his  interesting  preface,  that  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  Mdrim^  was  scolded  by  his  parents  for  some  trifling 
breach  of  manners,  and  dismissed  from  the  drawing-room 
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in  an  agony  of  shame.  While  still  in  tears  at  the  door,  he 
heard  his  friends  laughing  and  saying :  ^  Poor  child !  he 
thinks  we  are  very  angry."  Eren  at  that  tender  age  he 
was  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  made  a  fool  of  and  de- 
ceived, and  henceforth  he  pledged  himself  to  repress  his 
sensibility,  to  be  constantly  on  guard  aeainst  enthusiasm 
and  effusion,  and  to  speak  and  write  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  a  harsh  and  bitter  hearer. 

To  this  petty  occurrence,  which  would  have  left  but 
little  impression  on  other  children,  may,  on  M^rim^e's  own 
admission,  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  programme  he  set  to 
himself  to  fight  his  way  through  life.  Hence  he  studied  a 
part,  and  applied  his  rich  gifts  of  intellect  to  a  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  self.  He  curbed  his  passions,  tastes,  and 
desires  under  a  strong  hand ;  he  had  a  sensitive  heart ;  he 
repressed  his  sensitiveness  so  that  it  did  not  seem  to  exist ; 
later  on  the  artificial  process  got  the  better  of  him,  and  it 
was  really  suppressed  altogether.  His  disposition  naturally 
tended  to  affection  ;  this  he  concealed  in  the  same  way  — 
not  that  he  was  yet  irreclaimable,  but,  to  quote  Taine's 
happy  metaphor,  certain  race-horses  are  so  well  bred  by 
their  masters  that  when  they  are  in  hand  they  dare  not 
indulge  in  the  slightest  gambol.  80  that  he  entered  the 
lists  clad  in  an  inward  cuirass  which  the  contact  of  society 
was  to  harden  more  and  more,  and  bent  on  regarding  the 
world  much  as  one  contemplates  a  forest  full  of  murderous 
robbers.  He  looked  about  him,  and  bitterly  disposed  as 
he  was  he  applied  himself  more  to  the  observation  of  what 
is  contemptible  in  human  nature  than  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  nobler  sides.  His  remarks  justified  preconceived  ideas, 
and  from  the  first,  as  he  said  himself,  quoting  Hamlet,  man 
pleased  him  not,  nor  woman  neither.  Let  us  say,  however, 
that  his  contempt  for  his  fellow-creatures  came  not  from  a 
personal  and  disparaging  comparison  with  himself,  for  his 
letters  to  the  unknown  lady  in  whom  he  confided,  show  that 
the  shortcomings  he  despised  in  others  he  equally  derided 
in  himself.  One  of  his  subjects  of  ironical  commentary 
was  that  throughout  his  life  he  was  credited  for  qualities 
not  his  own,  while  he  was  blamed  for  defects  which  he  had 
not.  With  such  thoughts  there  was  nothing  surprising  that 
he  should  adopt  as  a  first  fundamental  maxim  tne  paradox 
that  speech  is  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  yearnings,  and, 
as  a  second  principle,  Talleyrand's  recommendation  to 
guard  one's  self  agamst  generous  movements  because  they 
are  usually  the  best. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  moral  perversion  was  that 
he  affected,  in  the  process  of  writing,  theories  of  a  totally 
different  cast  from  those  of  others.  First  of  all  he 
examined  with  a  critical  eye  the  manner  then  predominant 
among  the  finest  writers  France  has  produced  in  this  age. 
The  Romantique  renovation  was  in  full  efilorescence ; 
M^rimde  set  at  work  over  dishes  of  the  same  taste.  A 
story  is  told  of  an  original  who  stopped  to  look  at  one  of 
the  hottest  street  fights  of  the  Revolution  of  July  1830  ;  a 
National  guard  was  obstinately  firing  on  the  Royal  Suisses 
without  the  slightest  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  looking 
on  in  apparent  disgust  Presently  he  wiUked  up  to  the 
unsuccessful  marksman,  took  the  nfle  from  his  hands,  and 
volunteered  to  show  how  the  work  should  be  done ;  he  fired 
and  one  of  the  Suisses  fell  dead.  As  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn the  rifle  to  its  owner,  and  as  the  other  urged  him  to 
keep  the  weapon  he  could  use  so  well,  the  stranger  gravely 
replied :  <<  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  a  royalist ;  it  isn't  my 
opinion."  Likewise  Prosper  Mdrimde  joined  the  Roman- 
tiques;  he  wrote  Spanish  sword  and  cloak  comedies,  which 
he  gave  as  translations  from  the  text  of  an  unknown  genius, 
thereby  mystifying  the  public  and  proving  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  effect  the  tone  and  style  of  the  new  school  as 
successfullv  as  the  best,  although  '<  it  was  not  his  opinion." 
He  tried  the  trick  once  more  with  the  same  felicitous  result 
in  La  Guda,  And  then  he  gave  up  romanticism,  and  took 
to  writing  according  to  his  own  ideas,  after  contemptuously 
observing  that  such  masterpieces  as  he  had  achieved  only 
demanded  the  knowledge  of  a  word  or  two  of  a  foreign 
language,  a  sketch-book  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  toler- 
able style.  Nothing  could  be  more  withering  for  himself 
and  others. 


Prosper  M^rim^  seems  throughout  his  existence  to  hait 
been  filled  with  that  restlessness  which  according  to  ilir. 
Forster  affected  Charles  Dickens,  although  his  stndima 
care  was  to  conceal  any  sign  of  such  a  disposition,  aod  to 
appear  a  man  of  marble.  He  did  certainly  devote  enor- 
mous study  to  French  literature,  and  especially  to  contra- 
poraneous  productions,  but  marvellously  keen  at  detectia| 
the  strings  which  set  the  machine  in  motion,  ever  tnteci 
on  scanning  the  details,  he  ignored  their  real  beauty  of 
ensemble,  lost  sight  of  the  pregnant  sides  of  a  work,  and 
soon  wearied  of  the  best.  It  had  been  the  same  with  An: 
a  painter  of  no  little  ability,  he  had  become  convinced  d 
the  sterility  of  the  brush,  because  the  purely  mecbamei 
side  of  art  had  no  secret  for  him.  It  was  the  same  rea«s 
which  induced  him  to  sift  the  delicacies  of  six  lan^uagvi 
and  ransack  their  literature :  occasionally  he  brought  fori 
a  gem  and  set  it  in  French,  adding  the  perfection  of  hii 
style  to  some  pregnant  novelette  of  Ivan  Turgenieffs; 
but  eventually  he  wearied  of  polyglotism  too,  and  deemiiiv 
nothing  among  the  living  worthy  of  notice,  he  turned  hk 
eyes  to  the  past,  and  turned  Uie  final  leaf  of  hii  lite^ 
arv  existence,  that  of  a  man  who  could  never  apply  ha 
talent  to  the  services  of  a  definite  idea,  who  had  eTm 
natural  element  to  be  happy  and  illustrious,  and  jvk 
failed  in  being  the  one  and  but  just  attained  the  otha. 
M^rim^  henceforward  wasted  priceless  faculties  in  artitfk 
attempts  which  could  only  be  entitled  to  the  place  of  foii- 
osities  of  literature.  He  doted  on  imparting  life  to  thiap 
of  the  past;  he  liked  to  transfer  himself,  like  Theophi^ 
Gautier,  into  the  midst  of  dead  civilizations,  constructisf 
an  admirable  story  on  the  sight  of  an  inscription,  a  nuB, 
using  his  acuteness  of  observation  in  the  framing  of  types 
to  people  the  archaic  visions  he  indulged  in.  He  evK 
went  so  far  as  to  observe  his  surroundings  merely  with  the 
purpose  of  guessing  by  means  of  induction  the  gait  asd 
ideas  of  their  predecessors.  In  this  ungrateful  labor  be 
has  shown  well  enough  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  if  be 
had  applied  himself  to  the  serious  analysis  of  oontemporur 
characters.  Without  possessing  the  intensity  of  ob9«Ta> 
tion  of  a  Balzac,  his  intellectual  condition  might  have  en- 
titled him  to  a  place  but  just  below  this  great  master.  Abc 
it  is  strange  and  painfiii  to  follow  him  as  he  seduloQ$.f 
narrows  his  own  scope  in  art 

All  the  reasons  we  have  adduced  above  fatally  drore 
him  into  the  rankest  egotism  which  was  ever  the  bane  d 
a  writer.  His  hlstoricsJ  works  no  one,  not  excluding  hiis- 
self  probably,  took  a  very  great  interest  in ;  they  are  cold 
and  stately  —  comparable  for  the  matter,  if  the  meupbor 
be  permitted  to  us,  to  water  contained  in  the  finest  &)bc- 
mian  glass.  As  to  his  essays  in  fiction  it  is  vastly  di6«T- 
ent.  When  he  has  deigned  to  remain  in  his  own  time, 
and  to  pick  out  his  personages  and  action  horn  modov 
society,  his  productions  have  always  been  admirable  b(Kk 
in  matter  and  form.  His  process  was  much  like  Sieod- 
hal's.  As  he  wrote  for  the  select  (if  indeed  be  ever  wto» 
for  the  edification  of  any  one^  he  disdained  the  imbrojjUfi 
of  commonplace  sentiments,  tne  banalities  of  ordinary  eoc- 
versation ;  be  obviously  aimed  at  concentration  and  abridg- 
ment, at  probing  the  acts  of  man  by  certain  telling  feat- 
ures of  human  nature,  and,  in  fact,  at  leaving  much  £or 
the  reader  to  guess  by  suppressing  what  vulgarities  vt 
wearisome  to  the  "  profound  few.'*  This  kind  of  work 
offers  equal  dangers  and  advantages;  it  exclnd^  t«e 
thirds  of  the  general  readers  who  may  be  wanting  in  the 
quick  sagacity  requisite  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  iw 
author's  process,  although  in  the  main  they  may  be  qaafr 
fied  to  appreciate  the  essence  of  his  work ;  further,  it  ot- 
cumscribes  the  repute  of  a  writer  in  a  narrow  circle,  and, 
moreover,  such  style  always  tends  to  fall  into  obscurity  an« 
enigma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  a  great  many 
strictly  useless  details  preserves  a  work  firom  the  caprices 
of  fashion  and  change  of  customs,  and  "  Carmen  "  and  '•  t> 
lomba,"  free  as  they  are  from  descriptions  of  transient  m4 
superficial  interest,  and  consisting  solelv  of  the  condens« 
description  of  passions  and  impulses  that  are  eternal,  wiU 
be  eternally  useful,  just  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton  a«. 
These  masterpieces  are  but  few  in  number,  and  they  serw 
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rather  to  show  what  their  conceirer  might  hare  done  than 
what  he  has  done. 

We  haye  now  done  with  M^rimde  until  we  find  the  new 
and  characteristic  ''  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue."     Their  liter- 
ary merits  are  of  secondary  consideration ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
in  departing  from  the  subject  once  for  all,  that  their  form, 
wit,  and  ingeniosity  are  paramount.    As  to  the  "  Inconnue," 
there  is  no  need  to  inquire  atter  her.    What  is  thoroughly 
engrossing  is  the  perusal  between  the  lines  of  the  desolate 
story  of  nnhappiness  the  great  sceptic  relates.    There  are 
expressions  for  CTery  disgust,  words  eloquent  in  their  brey- 
ity  ezpressiye  of  deceptions,  weariness,  ennui;  bitter  esti- 
mations of  men,  impeachments  of  what  he  calls  human 
imbecility,  contemptuous  allusions  to  his  best  friends,  and 
topping  all,  a  clear  disbelief  in  soodness,  and  those  noble 
commonplaces,  honor,   love,  chivalry,  abnegation.    It  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  that  M^rim^e  is  withal  open  to 
superstition,  several  instances  of  this  being  manifested  in 
different  letters ;  so  strong  is  the  yearning  of  every  one 
towards  a  faith,  whatever  it  may  be.    We  have  found  but 
one  good  note  ^  in  the  two  volumes  of  this  correspondence  ; 
as  to  the  harsh  ones,  they  abound ;  on  Frenchmen  espec- 
ially his  satire  never  tarries :  *'  The  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  a  set  of  scapegraces,  inconsistent, 
anti-artistic,  illogical,  bigoted,  and  not  even  possessing  the 
reli^on  that  comes  from  the  heart."    He  was  a  senator  of 
the  Empire,  not  out  of  any  particular  liking  for  a  dynasty 
or  a  principle,  but  because,  as  he  said,  **  tyrants  had  over 
Republicans  the  advantage  of  washing  their  hands ; "  in 
his  officiid  capacity  he  was  once  callea  upon  to  make  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  and  as  it  was  his  first  public  address 
he  felt  rather  timorous.    ^  I  gained  courage,"  he  writes  to 
the  '*  Inconnue,"  <'  when  I  bethought  myself  that  I  was 
speaking  to  two  hundred  fools." 

On  another  occasion  he  relates  to  the  same  person  how, 
answering  a  toast  to  European  Literature  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Literary  Association,  presided  over  bv  Lord  Falmer- 
ston,  he  gravely  spoke  nonsense  in  English  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  oy  the 
so-called  learned  men  who  listened.  Furtner  on,  he  writes : 
'*  You  cannot  imagine  my  disgust  for  our  present  society; 
it  seems  as  if  it  tried,  by  its  stupid  combinations,  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  annoyances  and  troubles  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  order  of  the  world."  Speaking  of  English- 
men, he  says  that  individually  they  are  stupid,  but  as  a 
whole  admirable.  Few  things,  in  fact,  find  grace  in  his 
eyes.  On  marriage,  he  says  that  nothing  is  more  repul- 
sive :  **•  The  Turks,  who  bargain  for  a  wife  as  for  a  fat 
sheep,  are  more  honest  than  we  Europeans  who  daub  over 
this  vile  transaction  with  a  varnish  of  hypocrisy  but  too 
transparent."  It  may  be  seen  at  this  stage  how  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  first  days  has  begot  a  cynic.  He  might  have 
sought  happiness  in  union  with  a  lovely  and  amiable 
woman  (for  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  sex)  ;  but  he 
discarded  marriage  and  women  by  principle.  Much  of 
this  insensibility  is  revealed  in  the  following  lines :  "  The 
other  day  I  went  out  boating  on  the  Seine.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  small  sailing-boats  filled  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple about  the  river.  Another  large  one  was  freighted  by 
a  number  of  women  (of  those  of  tae  bad  tone).  AH  these 
boats  had  gone  to  the  diore,  and  from  the  largest  emerged 
a  man  about  forty  years  old,  who  had  a  drum,  and  who 
drummed  away  for  his  own  amusement.  While  I  was  ad- 
miring this  lubber's  musical  dispositions,  a  woman  of  about 
twentv-three  comes  up  to  him,  calls  him  a  monster,  says 
that  she  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that  it  would  fare 

*  The  pftmgs  w«  alliide  to  hM  bMO  quoted  by  th«  Qitarttrly  Rtvino  ai 
very  i^nieal.  The  opinion  we  bold  being  somewhat  dUfoient,  the  ptsaage 
ihoold  be  glTen  :  **  I  went  to  ft  ball  gi^en  by  lome  young  men  of  my  ae- 
qnafntanee  to  which  .all  the  ^ttrantea  of  tlie  Opera  were  InTlted.  Theie 
vomen  are  moetly  etapld ;  but  I  haTe  remarked  how  luperlor  they  ar*  in 
inoraj  drlieaey  to  the  men  of  their  olaes.  There  Is  only  a  single  Tioe  which 
stparates  thrm  trma  other  women  —  poverty. "  The  Qmartertf  goes  on  to 
Mnark  that  a  man  must  be  hit  gone  In  nynlelsm  to  hanrd  sueh  a  paradox, 
ud  that  the  **  Unknown  "  must  hare  been  sininil^rlj  destitute  in  feffllnioe 
dignity  and  self>respeet  could  she  have  endured  to  be  told  that  she  was 
only  separated  from  sueh  a  clasa  of  women  by  poTerty.    We  hope  the 

Unknown '  did  endure  It  and  approre  of  it,  for  unless  the  QiMffcriy  has 
•utiTely  misunderstood  Mfcrimbe's  meaning,  no  worse  oonstruotlon  oould  be 
pot  on  a  vety  sensible  remaric 


ill  with  him  unless  he  admitted  her  to  his  party.  All  this 
was  going  on  ashore,  our  own  boat  beingr  twenty  ynrds 
away.  The  man  with  the  drum  was  drumming  away  while 
the  woman  was  remonstrating,  and  he  at  last  told  her  with 
much  coolness  that  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Upon  this,  she  ran  to  the  boat  furthest  from  the  shore  and 
jumped  into  the  water,  thereby  splashing  us  abominably. 
Although  she  had  extinguished  my  cigar,  indignation  did 
not  prevent  me,  nor  my  friends,  from  saving  her  before 
she  nad  swallowed  a  glassful.  The  handsome  object  of 
her  despair  had  n't  stirred,  and  he  muttered  between  His 
teeth, '  Why  take  her  out  if  she  wanted  to  drown  herself? ' 
.  .  .  The  question  to  which  this  incident  gives  rise  in  my 
mind  is,  why  are  the  most  indifferent  men  the  most  he- 
loved  ?    That  is  what  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  if  you 


can." 

Such  was  his  opinion  on  feminine  love.  Believing  as 
he  did  that  a  man  is  no  longer  cherished  from  the  moment 
he  shows  any  affection  for  the  woman  he  distinguishes 
from  others,  Mdrim^e  probably  deemed  that  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  misery  and  pain  was  not  to  love  at  all.  Per- 
haps the  unknown  might  have  replied  to  his  query  th^it 
she  used  precisely  the  means  alluaed  to  to  win  her  illus- 
trious correspondent's  heart ;  but  in  any  case  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  she  did  not  succeed. 

II. 

It  is  within  the  present  writer's  recollection  to  have 
met  Prosper  M^rim^e  at  one  of  those  Parisian  caf^s  which 
form  the  resort  of  the  pith  of  the  literary  world.  The 
place  was  generally  well  attended  by  famous  men,  but  it 
was  never  more  crowded  than  when  M6nm6e  happened  to 
be  there.  His  brilliancy  of  conversation,  the  effective 
manner  in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowing  of  his  wit, 
made  of  him  one  of  the  most  desirable  men  of  Paris.  On 
this  occasion  a  young  sculptor  of  talent  was  holding  forth 
on  artistic  theories,  and  he  came  to  speak  of  glory  with 
the  fervency  of  ai^  adept  "  La  gloire  !  "  said  Mdrimde, 
with  a  caustic  smile.  "  Do  you  then  believe  in  glory, 
young  man  ?  " 

This  exclamation  remained  in  our  memory  as  the  de- 
jected profession  of  faith  of  a  wasted  life.     Such,  indted, 
was' Prosper  Mdrimde's ;  and  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that 
this   unfortunate  result  was    provoked  by  counteraction 
against  nature,  and  the  valuable  information  afforded  by 
his  correspondence  goes  to  support  this  view.    Throughout 
the  emptiness  of  his  life  prevails.    To  sum  up,  he  sifted 
languages,  literatures,  and  characters  ;    he  studied    his 
species  in  all  parts  of  the  slobe;  and,  as  a  just  retribution 
for  spurning  ail  subjects  of^study  after  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  eacn,  instead  of  drawing  consequences  from  the 
synthesis  of  things,  he  sickened,  and  looked  about  him  for 
something  to  love  or  to  like.    Failing  in  his  endeavors,  he 
led  the  brilliant  and  sterile  life  of  a  delicate  desceuvre^  and 
listlessly  wandered  through  the  drama  of  life,  obviously 
without  object,  and  certainly  without  desire.    What  was 
the  use  for  him  to  apply  his  energy  to  some  great  work ; 
to  labor  for  a  definite  enterprise  ?  .He  was  a  sceptic,  and 
much  of  a  cynic  too  ;  his  soul  was  as  well  closed  to  nar- 
row egotism  as  to  a  noble  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  attempts.    Vanity  he  had  none;  ne  cared  not  a 
whit  for  glory.    If  he  achieved  a  few  masterpieces  it  was 
for  his  amusement,  not  for  others  —  he  despised  others  too 
much  for  that ;  and  in  his  sometimes  heroic  contempt,  the 
trace  he  would  leave  of  his  passage  in  this  world  troubled 
him  but  slightly.     As  most  men  who  look  upon  the  details 
of  life  too  critically,  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  good  features 
of  human  nature  only  to  give  paramount  importance  to  its 
vices.    He  commenced  life  on  the  defensive :   suspicion 
bred  bitterness;    bitterness  bred  scepticism;  scepticism 
bred  the  cynic.    It  is  clear  that  such  negative  sentiments 
were  not  primarily  in  his  heart,  and  that  they  deriv(>d 
their  origin  from  mistaken  notions.    It  is  also  clear  that 
this  singular  man's  heart  never  thrilled  with  love,  and  that 
a  fatal  distrust,  on  which  we  have  commented,  deprived 
him  of  a  solace  which  might  have  made  of  him  a  far  differ- 
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ent  indiTidual  from  the  polite,  caustic,  stoically  desponding 
MMm^,  whom  Renan  fpTes  as  a  type  of  a  perioa.  The 
*^  Unknown  **  was  merely  the  recipient  of  those  confidences 
whidi  every  mind  has  an  irrepressihle  tendency  to  unfold ; 
but  that  alone  is  no  proof  of  amorous  affection.  Proud  as 
he  was,  M^rim^  doubtless  selected  her  as  the  fittest  per- 
son to  presenre  his  secrets ;  and  perhaps  another  deception 
might  be  added  to  the  others,  could  he  Jknow  that  even  this 
tiiist  has  been  betrayed.  Howbeit,  the  Inconnue  was  no 
more  than  a  confidante.  She  might  perchance  hare  been 
more  had  she  liked;  and  her  own  letters  to  Mdrim^ 
would  show  if  she  is  responsible  for  proTenting  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man  from  teeing  clearly  through  his  mistakes, 
and  reconciling  himself  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

This,  howcTer,  is  merely  speculation,  and  one  should 
only  reason  by  facts  on  sucn  delicate  ground.  What  facts 
we  have,  lead  us  to  point  to  M^rim^  as  the  most  unhappy 
of  men.  In  the  tumult  of  court  life,  amidst  the  uproar  of 
the  gayest  society,  he  was  more  forlorn  than  in  the  solitude 
of  a  desert.  His  heart  was  dry  to  the  core ;  the  eyentu- 
alities  of  daily  existence  were  to  him  as  the  phases  of  a 
nightmare,  in  which  he  was  forced  into  playing  a  part  al- 
though conyinced  of  its  yanity.  He  must,  indeed,  haye 
longed  to  cast  off  the  clay  as  well  as  his  official  gear.  His 
death  was  in  unison  with  the  mournfulness  of  his  life ;  it 
occurred  shortly  after  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. France  was  going  to  pieces ;  no  one  thought  of  a 
single  indiyidual  in  this  whirling  tempest,  and  Merim^'s 
demise  was  not  more  noticed  than  a  smiple  soldier's.  He 
expired  in  the  arms  of  two  faithful  English  friends.  Two 
hours  before  breathing  his  last  he  wrote  the  note  which 
closes  the  second  volume  of  his  correspondence.  He  was 
borne  silently  to  the  grave,  momentarily  forgotten.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  approved  of  this  oblivion  and  indif- 
ference. 


JULES  JANIN. 

BY  EDMOKD  ABOUT* 


The  death  of  Jules  Janin,  and  the  commotion  it  has 
caused,  not  in  France  only,  but  also,  and  in  even  a  greater 
degree,  abroad,  put  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  proverb, 
^  Chi  dura,  vince,"  "  To  endure  b  to  conquer,"  or  to  put  it 
more  familiarly,  for  the  word  vincere  has  two  senses,  ^  To 
endure  is  to  win  the  game."    Happy  the  writer  who 
reaches  seventy ;  whatever  faults  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of,  whatever  the  inconsistencies  of  his  life  and  the  changes 
of  his  politics  and  criticisms,  even  if  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  outlive  his  talents,  he  can  say,  on  quitting  the 
scene,  "  Victory  1  I  have  won  the  game."    His  opponents, 
hb  seconds,  his  judges,  are  dead,  or  routed,  or  worn  out. 
The  generation  that  buries  him  has  read  only  fragments  of 
hb  writings ;  its  acquaintance  with  him  b  founded  on  a 
small  number  of  anecdotes ;  it  knows  little  of  him  but  his 
name,  and  as  the  name  has  made  some  stir  in  the  world, 
the  world  pronounces  it  with  a  certain  respect.    It  b  little 
short  of  a  miracle  if,  amone  the  crowd,  a  single  person, 
more  impartial  or  less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  takes  U&e 
trouble  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  lumpy  defunct.    Why 
seek  for  the  truth  or  tell  it  ?    Is  not  the  public,  like  other 
sovereigns,  indifferent  to  justice  and  truth  ?    It  prefers  of 
all  its  advisers  those  who  say  it  is  right  and  applaud  even 
its  errors.    It  sometimes  approves  of  the  en  tic  who  is 
sufficiently  bold  to  attack  openly  a  living  and  working 
demisod.    Such  ebullitions  please  it,  because  they  help  to 
console  the  mediocre  maiority,  who  feel  humiliated  by  the 
fame  more  or  less  legitimate  of  some  few  persons.    But 
when  a  demigod  is  dead  and  buried,  when  his  bust  is 
placed  in  the  national  atrium,  inter  signa  majorufn,  it  is  not 
only  impiety,  but  the  height  of  imprudence,  to  demand 
that  his  bust  should  be  removed  to  the  garrets.    Why 
make  the  collection  less  complete?    The  dead  have  no 
enemies,  they  make  nobody  jealous,  they  are  even  useful 
at  times,  for  their  reputation,  henceforth  unquestioned, 
may  serve  to  diminbh  the  merits  of  the  living.    I  should, 
then,  have  the  best  possible  grounds  for  singing  the  praises 


of  the  old  Academician  who  has  just  done  dying.  If  I 
prefer  to  teU  vou  frankly  what  I  think  of  him,  it  b  becaiut 
in  an  age>  or  Free  Thide  and  International  Cobage,  b 
seems  to  me  dishonest  to  nve  foreigners  a  copper-gik 
counter  for  a  twenty-franc  piece.  Dame  Europa,  who  k 
over  fond  of  pitying  us,  and  finds  it  to  her  interest  to  do 
BO,  b  already  purchasing  immortelles,  and  I  hear  her  07, 
with  arrogant  compassion,  *<  Poor  France !  After  so  masj 
disasters,  only  this  was  wanting,  that  she  should  lose  Joks 
Janin."  Many  thanks  for  your  pity,  my  dear  camarada 
de pension  ;  but  really  it  b  a  misfortune  of  no  consequence: 
a  child's  balloon,  wnich  has  broken  its  string,  and  got 
spiked  on  the  ganlen  railings.  The  explosion  took  yon  bj 
surprise.  Calm  yourselves  and  resume  your  usual  pnrsniti, 
as  we  did  ours  on  the  very  day  of  the  accident. 

The  originality  of  Jules  Janin  and  his  chief  merit  caa 
be  expbined  in  a  few  words.    He  was  the  first  joumaluc 
who  introduced  bavardage  into  criticism.    Thrown  hj  s 
stroke  of  good  luck  among  dbtinguished  writers  who  were 
fastidious,  correct,  and  dull,  who  used  to  weigh  tragedies 
and,  if  need  be,  vaudevilles  in  the  scales  of  .£scos  sod 
Rhadamanthns,  he  took  a  gay  view  of  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, gave  reins  to  hb  fancy,  and  put  into  hb  feuilletura 
everything  that  came  into  hb  head.    Thb  game  astoniibed 
the  public  without  offending  it,  and  people  acquired  a 
taste  for  rambling  articles,  which  were  one  series  of  pa- 
rentheses, where  the  topics  that  ought  to  have  been  nb- 
ordinate  were  the  ruin  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the 
subject  was  lost  among  a  heap  of  paroles  touffuet.    Like 
those  talkers  of  the  salons  who  shine  at  small  cost  because 
they  pick  neither  words  nor  ideas,  he  achbved  by  a  8tra^ 
agem  the  character  of  a  wit    He  used  and  he  abased  his 
reputation,  for  good,  for  bad,  encouraging  and  discourag- 
ing true  merit,  exalting  the  true  and  the  false,  accordia^ 
to  the  wind  that  blew.    His  eulogiums,  which  few  readen 
took  seriously,  were  greatly  sought  after  by  artists,  for  be 
borrowed  frY>m  the  Journal  des  Debats  some  portion  of  ita 
great  and  legitimate  influence.    For  over  tliirty  year*. 
Janin  talked  sense  and  nonsense,  quite  at  his  ease,  before 
the  most  select  public  of  France  and  of  foreign  countries. 
He  spoke  about  evervthing  under  the  sun,  apropos  of  the 
stage,  caressed  hb  friends,  worried  hb  foes,  told  all  hii 
little  affairs,  even  his  marriage,  with  great  miouteoess, 
quoted  Horace  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  took 
uberties  with  the  Latin  tongue,  hb  knowledge  of  which 
was  but  indifferenL    Thanks  to  all  of  thb,  he  could  pro- 
claim himself  the  prince  of  critics  without  exciting  anv 
great  storm.    Fortune  smiled  on  the  naive  vanity  which 
had  entire  possession  of  him.    This  great  spoilt  child  to 
whom  idl  was  forgiven  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  of  the 
day.    Hb    importance  puffed  him   out  riaiblr  like  La 
Fontaine's  frog.    To  the  Ust  year  of  hb  life,  be  reigned 
absolute :  he  received  embassies,  he  perused  petitioni  and 
supplications,  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  to  which  gout  and 
obesity  had  nailed  hhn.    Authors  journeyed  to  Pasijr  to 
read  him  their  pieces,  actors  to  spout  their  parts  before 
him.    The  French  Academy  came  to  seek  bim  in  187C, 
after  having  long  and  justly  closed  its  door  to  him.   The 
indulgence  of  the  public  allowed  him  to  criticise  new 
works,  without  quittine   hb  vilb,  upon  the  rcporta  of 
certain  aides-de-camp  wnom  he  used  to  send  to  the  thealre. 
It  was  only  Ust  year  that  the  editor  of  the  Dibatt  put  him 
on  the  retired  list,  in  consequence  of  the  unanimoua  re- 
monstrances of  the  subscribers.    The  most  patient  gave  n? 
deciphering  that  senile  drivel.  . 

The  true  critic  does  not  wholly  die  — witness  Sain^ 
Beuve,  who  has  lefl  strong  and  lastine  work.  And  the 
poet,  too,  who  like  Th^oplale  Gautier,  has  abandoned  hu 
true  vocation  and  writes  a  dramatic  feuiUeion,  still  leawi 
some  undying  pages  which  outlive  Uie  men  and  works 
whom  he  criticises.  But  what  survives  of  bavardage,  ct« 
the  most  happy,  the  most  admired,  the  most  famous  ?  Tbt 
echo  of  a  name.  The  heirs  of  the  name  of  Janin  *«  q™« 
rich  enough  to  reprint  the  thousands  of feuilUlons  thathe 
scribbled ;  they  cannot  get  them  read.  Even  his  boots 
—  and  God  knows  he  published  doaens  —  will  not  be  re 
I  perused,  for  they  are  not  written. 
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One  owes  the  truth  to  the  dead,  and  the  whole  truth.  I 
will  therefore  not  conclude  this  sincere  and  severe  judg- 
ment without  doing  homage  to  the  qualities  of  the  man. 
This  critic  without  capacity,  this  writer  without  style,  was 
a  man  of  letters  to  the  tips  of  his  fineers,  and  that  in 
the  most  noble  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  readinz,  he 
adored  books,  he  had  a  passion  for  Us  choses  de  Vespritf  he 
toiled  without  ceasins,  like  a  man  to  whom  literature  is 
all  in  all.  If  he  was  led  astrav,  and  even  got  into  the  mire 
at  times  by  meddling  with  politics,  he  acted  from  entirely 
disinterested  motives,  and  he  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.  His  likings  were  sincere, 
nis  hatreds  no  less  so.  He  did  good  and  evil  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  ever  conscientiously.  All  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  mourn  in  him  the  best  of  men  and  the  most 
devoted  of  friends.  His  door  was  ever  open  to  the  vounff. 
He  encouraged  Ponsard  and  aided  him  during  his  li£, 
took  him  to  his  house  and  comforted  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  If  he  created  a  false  school  of  writing,  and  leaves 
in  his  two  hundred  volumes  only  models  to  be  avoided,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  his  life  did  honor  to  our  pro- 
fession. 


MAURICE   BOUCHOR. 


BT  WALTER  BR8ANT. 


The  new  French  Poet :  the  latest  candidate  for  the  post 
of  national  singer.  Great  is  the  ambition  of  him  who  aims 
at  the  rani  and  title  of  poet,  because  the  value  of  the 
prize  is  incalculable.  It  is  the  affection  of  a  people,  per- 
haps of  the  world,  forever.  Statesmen  may  confer  greater 
benefits,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  loved  therefor  ;  grat- 
itude is  a  cold  feeling ;  the  obligation  conferred  is  divided 
amon?  so  many ;  he  who  will,  may  repay  by  enthusiasm : 
and  Belisarius  is  not  the  only  great  man  whose  reward  has 
been  neglect  But  the  poet  is  different:  he  interprets 
thought,  and  suggests  it.  He  gives  words  to  feelings  which 
would  otherwise  die  away  inarticulate ;  in  showing  a  little 
more  of  the  soul  than  others  can  see,  he  seems  to  lay  bare 
the  whole ;  he  detects  new  analogies  between  mind  and 
matter ;  he  is  the  true  metaphysician,  who  teaches  more  in 
a  couplet  than  all  the  philosophers  with  all  their  books ; 
he  pours  sunshine  upon  the  clouded  and  colorless  life ;  he 
decks  out  joy  in  fitting  words,  and  clothes  sorrow  in  a  garb 
that  is  beautiful  as  well  as  appropriate.  A  great  work, 
indeed ;  but  of  this  crown,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  said 
that  many  there  are  who  run,  and  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize. 

If  I  were  to  train  a  boy  expressly  for  the  divide  mys- 
tery of  verse,  I  should  be  careful  to  educate  him  through 
the  senses.  He  should  be  able,  like  Solomon,  to  tell  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field  and  every  bird  in  the  air.  He 
should  be  admonished  to  notice  what  goes  on  round  him, 
just  as  Robert  Houdin  trained  his  son  in  that  special  fac- 
ulty of  observation  which  seems  only  developed  at  present 
among  entomologists,  finders  of  old  coins,  and  ladies  who 
watch  how  other  ladies  dress.  He  should  be  taught  that 
perfectly  neglected  art,  the  science  of  smell,  so  as  to  detect 
the  delicate  nuances  of  perfumes,  how  they  may  be  classi- 
fied, and  brought  to  bear  in  proper  order  upon  the  things 
of  life :  fancy  what  an  immense  stride  in  civilization  it 
would  be  if  we  could  persuade  each  other  that  the  smell 
of  roast- meat  in  a  house  is  really  injurious  to  the  finer 
perceptions !  He  should  be  taught  the  due  gradations  of 
color :  half  the  world,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Liebig,  are 
Wtially  color-blind,  for  want  of  early  training.  He  should 
be  taught  to  feel  the  influence  of  form ;  he  should  learn  to 
paint  and  draw,  so  as  to  be  humble  at  the  feet  of  Nature ; 
and  he  should  be  able  to  play  at  least  one  instrument,  so 
fts  to  appreciate  the  art  which  is  to  some  a  fuller  poetry. 
Added  to  this,  so  much  of  science  as  to  make  him  reverent 
before  the  Divine  order ;  so  much  of  literature  as  to  make 
him  respect  the  great  men  of  old ;  and  then,  if  we  take 
care  that  he  be  healthy,  strong,  and  active,  the  education 
of  our  poet  would  be  complete. 


After  all,  he  would  most  likely  turn  out  to  be  no  poet, 
while  some  young  fellow  with  no  education  to  speak  of,  or 
only  the  kind  of  thine  you  may  pick  up  anywhere,  writes 
the  world  a  dozen  ballads  which  make  him  a  Joy  forever. 
I  believe  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was  carerally  trained 
in  everything  that  a  man  has  tune  to  learn ;  he  became  a 
great  novelist,  but  no  one  reads  his  poems.  There  is  a 
new  poet  in  France,  as  I  first  learnea  from  M.  Edmund 
About,  in  the  Athenceum,  He  is  young ;  so  young  as  to 
make  his  volume  a  literary  curiosity ;  he  is  onginal,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  unlike  the  versifiers  who  spring  up  as  the 
flowers  of  the  hedge,  and  are  as  short-lived  and  as  like  each 
other ;  he  is  full  of  spirits  and  gayety,  which  would  be  re- 
markable in  a  young  English  poet,  but  is  much  more 
remarkable  in  a  young  Frenchman,  and  of  the  present 
unhappy  time ;  and  he]  has  steeped  his  soul  with  Shakes- 
peare, as  well  as  with '  those  glorious  old  French  writers 
whom  we  in  England  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  in 
France  they  are  beginninz  to  imitate.  I  feel  much  oblig- d, 
personally,  to  M.  About  for  introducing  me  to  the  volume 
of  M.  Maurice  Boucher's  verse,  and  I  nope  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  interest  others  in  what  has  been  to  me  an 
extremely  interesting  study  —  the  first-fruits  of  a  young 
man's  mind. 

I  know  nothiuflf  at  all  about  M.  Bouchor  save  what  M. 
About  tells  me,  uat  he  is  only  eighteen.  Eighteen  1  At 
that  age  Clement  Marot  was  beginning  his  career  with  a 
"  Ballade  de  soy  mesmes ;  *'  at  eighteen  Keats,  at  Edmon- 
ton, was  reading  Spenser's  **  Faery  Queen ; "  at  eighteen 
Byron  had  only  begun  the  <*  Hours  of  Idleness; "  at  eigh- 
teen poor  Chatterton's  work  was  ended ;  at  eighteen  most 
young  men  keep  their  verses  in  their  desks,  guarding  them 
with  a  sacred  jealousy ;  and  at  eighteen  Maurice  Bouchor 
presents  himself  a  full-blown  poet,  asking  with  so  confident 
an  air  to  be  heud,  that  we  must  needs  stand  and  listen 
while  gray-haired  men  await  their  turn. 

To  me  the  book,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  is 
little  short  of  a  literary  phenomenon.  It  has  ease,  free- 
dom, grace ;  it  shows  a  large  reading ;  it  has  command  of 
language ;  and  above  all,  it  has  the  promise  that  only  the 
presence  of  real  poetic  feeling  can  give. 

Can  the  author  be  really  only  eighteen  ?  If  so,  when 
did  he  begin  his  work  ?  For  he  manifests  in  thb  single 
volume  three  distinct  and  separate  mental  stages.  Ho  is 
as  full  of  sentiment  in  one  as  the  lover  of  Maud ;  in  the 
second  he  plays  on  a  rural  oaten  pipe,  not  unskilfully, 
variations  on  the  lines  that  he  borrows  from  Shakespeare ; 
in  the  third  he  is  carried  in  a  divine  rapture  to  that  time  — 
it  is  a  time  past,  present,  and  future  with  the  true  Gaul  — 
when  all  joys,  all  gayetv,  wit,  gladness,  and  joy  of  life  seem 
granted  to  those  who  drink.  This,  his  third  stage,  is  ap- 
parently the  latest,  because  it  comes  last  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume. 

He  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  eighteen,  but  he  is  as- 
suredly a  very  young  man.  The  signs  of  youth  lie  thick 
on  every  page ;  you  can  see  the  beardless  cheek  and  the 
lip  just  touched  with  down  behind  the  mask  in  which  he 
plays  his  sighing  lover,  his  cold  and  hardened  sceptic,  and 
nis  jolly  red -nosed  toper.  For  if  he  loves,  it  is  that  ab- 
straction of  womanhood  —  beautiful,  gentle,  ethereal  — 
whose  features  are  ever  shilling,  whose  eyes  have  no  ex- 
pression in  their  brightness,  whose  voice  we  hear  not. 
She  is  Egeria,  Chloe,  anything  you  please ;  but  she  has  no 
personality,  and  in  sighing  for  her  tKe  poet  proves  at  once 
nis  youtii  and  his  healthy  manhood,  in  that  he  feels  the 
yearning  after  the  completion  of  life,  and  only  dimly 
guesses  in  what  manner  it  may  be  completed.  He  has  not, 
again,  unlike  the  poet  of  my  scheme  of  education,  learned 
yet  to  observe.  He  loves  Nature  as  a  poet  should.  The 
lilac's  perfume,  the  sobbing  of  the  brook,  the  lawn  bor- 
dered with  forget-me-nots,  the  swallow  in  its  flight — all 
these  thinss  give  life  and  inspiration  to  his  thoughts ;  but 
as  yet  he  leels  them  largely  and  generally,  just  as  a  youth. 

And  then,  as  another  proof  of  his  youth,  he  has  parted 
with  his  creed.  Arms  folded,  resolute,  sorrowful,  he  gives 
up  the  religion  that  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knees. 
Many  young  men  of  great  promise  have  done  the  same, 
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dreaming  that  they  may  have  made  great  and  original  dii- 
coTerieSy  at  which  the  spirits  of  Berkelej,  Whately,  and 
the  crowd  of  Christian  advocates,  back  through  all  the 
centories,  will  fLj  shrieking  into  Limbo.  As  the  world 
still  goes  on  its  coarse  nndistorbed,  and  their  challenge 
meets  no  opponent,  they  mostly  subside  into  the  ordinary 
channels  of  noman  faith,  and  are  forgiyen  their  rebellion. 
M.  Boachor  first  throws  the  stone  and  then  drops  his  tear. 
I  fancy  the  stone-tbrowing,  with  which  he  opens  nis  yolnme, 
most  have  been  written  last  We  find  it  in  the  Intiodoc* 
tion,  which  seems  to  me  singularly  graceful  in  form  and 
expression.  I  venture  to  put  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
extracts  which  follow,  into  Enelish  rhymes  of  my  own. 
Those  who  are  discontented  with  them  may  blame  (he 
translator  as  much  as  they  will,  but  are  requested  to  re- 
serve their  judgment  as  regards  the  poet 

I. 

The  gods  of  Greece,  like  those  who  made 
Their  names  and  laws,  were  stem  and  grim; 
Yet  on  Olympus,  cloud-wrapped,  dim, 

Blithe  lives  they  lived,  great  mirth  they  had. 

And  so  the  bards  in  worship  meet 
Clashed  golden  cups  of  honeyed  wine. 
And  laughed,  and  harped  their  hymns  divine, 

These  gods  of  all  the  joys  to  greet 

Sleep,  buried  Past,  in  yon  bright  clime ; 

Live,  changeful  Present  that  is  ours ; 

But  let  us  mourn  the  songs  and  flowers 
That  sprang  to  life  in  that  old  time. 

n. 

From  Syria  came  a  bank  of  cloud. 
With  winds  that  made  the  sunlight  wan ; 
And  lo  I  the  yenmine  ftuot  of  man. 

Upturned,  was  wet  with  tears  of  blood. 

Fled,  fled  the  laughter  bold  and  f)ree, 
That  showed  the  joyous  heart  beluw :     . 
Thou,  Last  of  Prophets,  tell  us  how 

All  hearts  received  tny  blood  and  thee. 

And  age  by  age,  and  drop  by  drop. 
This  blood  chills  youth  and  passions  hot; 
And  now  we  know  the  cost,  and  what 

The  world  has  paid  for  fear  and  hope. 

III. 

Qo,  shaveling,  hollow-eyed  and  worn, 

Let  tortured  manhood  cease  for  thee : 

For  us  the  happy  heavens  are  free ; 
On  wings  of  love  we  meet  the  mom. 

And  like  the  swallows  in  the  spring, 

Swifk  in  their  sunshine  and  their  mirth. 

High  in  the  soft  airs  o'er  the  earth, 
With  mighty  sweep  and  rush  of  wing. 

Eyes  lighted  by  the  belt  of  gold 

I>iDg  in  yonder  west  we  fly, 

unless  winp^  flag  and  nurpose  die. 
To  know  all  joys  the  worid  doth  hold. 

After  this  preamble  he  plunges  <*into  the  forest"  —  a 
wild  Ungled  wood,  full  of  soft  breezes  and  sweet  flowers, 
where  he  wanders  with  his  love,  the  shadow  of  a  love,  in 
imaginary  glades,  lying  under  die  great  trees,  and  watch- 
ing the  sun  through  the  tissue  of  luminous  leaves,  where 

Vadllant  dans  les  itresses  du  sommeil 

Notre  &me  par  Tazur  fait  d'^tranges  voyages.  | 

As,  for  instance,  when  his  love  passes  through  the  wood. 

For  her,  mv  queen,  the  sap  is  stirred 

In  sluggish  tranks  of  oak  and  yew : 
She  is  my  dream,  she  is  my  bird. 

She  tums  to  tears  love's  longing  dew. 


She  makes  all  ftlrer  as  she  goes. 
When  she  sings,  sweeter  stnss  the  thmsh ; 

And,  as  her  long  hair  lightly  flows, 
Fresh  fragrance  falls  on  thorn  and  bush. 

She  plucks  a  flower :  — 

Elle  cueillit  la  fleur  aux  tdntes  purpurines, 
La  regardant  avec  des  yenx  de  graade  sour. 

They  are  alone  together  at  night 

When,  last  night,  befbre  our  feet, 

Lay  the  lane  in  dark  edinse, 
Quick  with  fear  thy  pulses  beat, 

Though  the  smile  left  not  thy  lips. 

My  arm  held  thee,  while  thy  breath 
Murmurad  — '  nay,  betray  not  love : 

Every  wild  rose  in  that  path 
Surely  has  a  soul  above. 

Souls,  not  colors  only,  show : 
Smiles,  not  petals  only,  bear : 

Flowers,  as  thou  passest,  so 
Waft  their  meaning  in  mine  ear. 

And  when  silence  with  us  dwelt 
Thou  didst  search  for  fairies'  wands ; 

While  I  in  the  shadow  knelt. 
All  to  kiss  thy  dainty  hands. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on ;  a  sweet  idyl,  meaning  nothing,  vitb 
no  real  passion,  and  no  real  object,  and  no  real  seeneiT, 
but  just  the  poet's  Garden  of  Delight ;  his  love  meanvhile 
as  vague  and  as  ithadowy  as  the  Rose  of  Guillaume  de  Im- 
ris.  It  ends,  the  charm  is  broken,  because  the  yousg  poet 
has  poured  out  all  the  sweet  things  he  has  to  say.  Oolr 
the  memory  of  his  shadowy  eoddess  will,  we  trust,  wm 
with  him,  to  purify  and  gladden  the  after  life. 

An  nom  de  ce  dernier  baiser, 
Au  revoir,  pas  adieu,  mignonne. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of 
verses  suggested  by  Shakespeare.  Ariel,  the  dainty  Arie!, 
liberated  and  free,  is  the  taeme  of  one  ^'yariation;"  the 
*'  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  of  another :  — 

Me  voilk  dans  la  for6t  I 
Puck  me  tiraille  pas  la  manche : 

Titania,  douce,  apparait 

Et  me  tend  sa  belle  main  blanche. 

He  sleeps  in  the  forest :  — 

"  Fassent  les  dieux  qn'k  mon  r^veil, 
Pr^s  de  moi,  dans  les  hautes  herbes, 
Une  Ath^nienne  an  soleil 
•  Entr'onvre  ses  yenx  blens  superbes. 

The  <«  Roealindage  "  proves  to  his  poetical  credit  tjut  bt 
can  feel  the  sweet  creations  in  ''  As  Yon  Like  It"  Of 
FalstaflT  he  takes  the  view  which  would  most  naturallj  sag- 
gest  itself  to  him  :  — 

Une  flgure  qui  flamboie : 
Ton  large  rire  et  tes  gros  yenx 
Portent  ^rit  oe  mot :  lia  Joie. 

He  reads  the  great  witch  scene  in  «  Biacbeth,"  and  strvfiit' 
way  a  strange  fancy  seizes  him.  The  soldiers  vanish;  Mac- 
beth is  alone ;  and  he  is  himself  Macbeth.  He  will  H 
what  it  is  to  be  a  king  —  a  king  at  any  cost. 

I. 

Athwart  the  sward,  in  sombre  groups, 
Blood-reddened  by  the  crimson  west, 

Macbeth,  returning  with  his  troops. 
Rides  as  the  sun  goes  down  to  rest 

All  joyously  the  clarions  sound. 

Freely  the  banners  float  abroad, 
And  no  man  in  the  gathering  round 

But  thinks  himself  a  demi-god. 

The  sisters  three,  gray-bearded  all, 
With  streaming  locks,  in  fluttering  shroods, 

Are  seated  in  the  grasses  tall. 
Pointing  lean  fingers  to  the  douds. 
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"  Chief  of  the  icarlet  robe  and  gold, 
Br  Death,  hj  all  hU  Terrors  pale. 
Bj  Hecate,  wfaiom  oar  qaeen  we  hold, 
Thoa  Shalt  be  king  I    We  give  thee  hail  1 " 

II. 

By  the  red  light  upon  his  iword. 

An  echo  of  the  blood  red  sky, 
I  aaw  the  pale  &oe  of  the  lord. 

And,  in  my  yiiion,  thought 't  was  L 

Thej  sat,  those  black  and  withered  seers. 
Silent  and  still,  while  I  —  or  he  — 

Pale  with  a  thousand  thoughts  and  fears, 
Bent  low,  their  faces  grim  to  see. 

**  Women  —  or  spectral  shades ! "  I  said, 
"  BcTeal  me  all  my  fortune's  share. 
Ashes,  or  flames  —  no  ill  I  dread 
Too  great  for  me  to  meet  and  bear  1  ** 

The  witches  roand  the  caldron  leapt. 

And  the  night  braeses  seemed  to  ring. 
While  higher  still  their  lan^rhter  swept — 

Thou  Shalt  be  king  I    Thou  shaft  be  king ! 


« 
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III. 

I  have  no  fear ;  I  dare  the  worst ; 

Spectres  of  night,  your  names  I  know ; 
What  names  the  angels  called  rou  first. 

By  what  they  call  on  you  below. 

Ton,  shrinkine  prey  of  ruthless  flames. 

In  Edenland  once  liyed  and  sung ; 
Lore,  Joy,  and  Youth,  your  angel  names, 

And  yon  were  fair,  and  you  wero  young. 

Thou,  withered  hag,  who  once  wast  Youth, 
To  such  as  this  thy  charms  are  brought ; 

Sinister  seer  of  evil  truth. 
Thy  name  is  changed,  for  thou  art  Though 

Thou,  whilom  Joy,  with  once  glad  brow, 
Set  are  thy  lips,  thine  eyes  aro  sad ; 

Black  Melancholy  art  thou  now. 
And  all  thy  dreams  are  dark  and  bad.- 

And  thon,  O  Lotc,  with  all  that  sense 
Can  feel  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  praise, 

Lo !  thy  new  name  — Indifl^rence — 
Liyes  in  thy  heedless,  shifdng  gaze. 

^^  these,  then*  Joy  turned  to  Melancholy,  Yonth  to 

l^OQght— in  the  old  allegory  the  companion  to  Lore  was 

^  Penter— and  Love  itself  changed  to  Indifference, 

the  fotore  king.poet  joins  the  infernal  orgy.     All  the  past, 

with  its  We,  joy,  remembrance,  regret,  and  shame,  is  cast 

|AU>  the  caldron.    Free  of  these,  the  poet  remains  a  king 

indeed,  for  he  knows  no  laws  that  bind  him.     Duty  and 

WW  rest  on  the  foundations  of  respect,  sympathy,  lore. 

.  5*  ?  ^  ^^y  king  who  dares  to  cut  away  the  chains  that 

<>^u  each  to  each.     Cold,  isolated,  and  alone,  he  whom 

^^j  ^^  graces  of  earth,  sank  now  into  age,  debasement, 

ud  decrepitude,  can  crown  a  king,  must  first  have  stripped 

^»  of  all  that  makes  men  happy,  while  it  makes  Uiem 

Pour  que  tons  baisent  ma  main  droits, 

•  •  <  je  tuerai  ma  conscience, 

A  coups  de  poignard  dans  le  cceur." 

p«  itnnge  thing  is  that  the  young  poet  thinks  this  a  va- 
^  of  Shakespeare.  Of  course  it  is  not  Macbeth's 
r^jrd  course,  traced  step  by  step  in  weakness  and  in 
^^hi  ihows  the  hand  of  flite  upon  the  doomed  man. 
f^i^^^  leeing  the  three  hags  upon  the  heath,  and  the 
T^  of  the  chieftain  before  Uiem,  takes  his  place,  and 
«'es  Macbeth  fiur  enough  away  in  his  new  flight.  The  im- 
^tioD  that  could  picture  the  scene  I  have  tried  to  trans- 
"'•tleaitrich,  and  full  of  promise.  And  surely  the 
^tion^with  such  execution  as  that  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
^  » T«markable  in  a  boy  of  eighteen. 


Then  there  is  his  third  face ;  for  this  poet  is  richer  than 
Janus.  In  the  *<  Chansons  Joyeuses  "  we  see  him  rollicking 
at  the  cabaret^  the  fumes  of  the  wine  being  like  the  clouds 
of  the  magician  that  rise  between  the  present  and  the  vis- 
ionary world,  and,  rolling  away,  show  the  scenes  that  only 
the  poet  can  see.  Those  who  have  read  in  French  litera- 
ttve  —  their  numbers  are  increasing,  but  they  are  all  too 
few  —  well  know  how  rich  it  is  in  drinking  songs.  The 
French  are  a  temperate  race,  which  is  one  reason,  perhaps, 
why  their  convivial  songs  should  be  so  good.  For  the 
noraiem  peoples  want  small  inducement  to  drink,,  and 
when  men  are  well  drunken,  it  matters  little  what  they 
sing.    It  is  the  courtly  old  Froissart  who  sings,  — 

Au  boiie  je  prens  grant  plaisir. 

It  is  the  melancholy  Deschamps  who  gives  us  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  best  French  wines,  which,  if  it  gave  the  prices, 
would  be  read  with  as  much  interest  as  a  club  list  Above 
all  it  is  Olivier  Basselin  —  or  Olivier  and  his  disciples,  for 
the  good  man,  like  Homer,  had  his  imitators  —  who  is  the 
first  great  prophet  of  wine.  He  hugs  his  bottle,  the  rascal 
—  perhaps,  like  M.  Bouchor,  he  is  only  eighteen  —  and 
sings,  — 

Je  ne  quitteray  jamais  ma  mye 

Tandis  qu'elle  iera  glon  glou. 

Babelais  is  as  fbll  of  wine  as  any  tippling  reader  can  de- 
sire ;  he  has  a  thirst  that  is  insatiable.  <'  By  Noah,"  says 
Fanurge,  "  it  is  Beaune,  better  than  ever  was  tipped  over 
tongue,  or  may  ninety  and  sixteen  devils  swallow  me  I 
Oh  1  that,  to  keep  its  taste  the  longer,  we  gentlemen  topers 
had  but  necks  some  three  cubits  long  or  so."  Saint 
Amant  could  not  sing  at  all,  unless  in  or  of  a  cabaret ;  and 
the  illustrious  Piron  and  his  friends  were  only  really  happy 
when  they  were  bawling  together  round  the  table  loaded 
with  bottles.  There  is  good  drinking  even  so  late  as  B^ 
ranger ;  but  since  then  the  art  of  writing  songs  in  praise 
of  Bacchus  seems  to  have  died  out  M.  Bouchor,  by  a 
jovial  anachronism,  revives  it  It  is  not  a  real  revival,  be- 
cause his  songs  t)elong  to  no  club  or  circle,  and  are  only 
written  in  imitation ;  but  it  is  refreshing  to  get  high  spirits 
and  the  quaint,  caroless,  dare-devil  air  of  the  past  once 
more  seeming  to  come  to  life.  Listen  to  the  song  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  from  die  "  Confession." 

Spirit  dirine  of  mighty  wine. 

Thy  friend  am  I,  a  sorcerer  great ; 
Quicker  than  music  I  untwine 

The  cords  of  pain,  the  bonds  of  fate. 

Glou  glou  I  I  pass  with  every  glass. 
And  sob  and  throb  througn  vein  and  limb ;  . 

Hear  low  among  the  shouts  my  song, 
Mark  *mid  the  horns  my  carol  dim. 

Glou  glou  1  I  reign  o  'er  head  and  brain, 

And  drive  away  in  rushing  streams 
Those  fond  regrets  of  amourettes, 

Which  sadden  all  your  days  and  dreams. 

Glou  glou !  my  father  is  the  sun, 

See !  at  a  touch  I  light  vour  eyes; 
The  thoughts  that  made  them  droop  in  shade 

Are  gone  and  vanished  phantom-wise. 

Transformed  by  me  your  sight  shall  see 
The  young  world  clothed  in  forest  green. 

When  all  the  earth  was  clad  in  mirth, 
And  in  its  buxom  youth  was  seen. 

Glou  glou  I  I  touch  thine  ear,  and  then 

Chan^  the  image  at  a  stroke ; 
Hushed  IS  the  young  earth's  lauffh,  but  men 

Hear  songs  from  leafy  elm  and  oak. 

Glou  glou !  I  flow  thy  lips  below. 
Those  lips  whose  longings  mad  and  great, 

So  hotly  burned,  so  deeply  yearned. 
With  kisses  still  insatiate. 

Henceforth,  in  place  of  form  and  face, 
Sparing  of  kuses  and  delight, 
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Take,  take,  from  me  these  glasses  free. 
To  kiss  thee  all  the  day  and  night. 

Or  this,  the  song  of  the  topers  in  winter  :  -^ 

Break  the  seal,  wine  rich  and  warm — 

While  the  wind  whistles  and  sings  — 
Sadness  and  sorrow  to  charm, 

Buflfets  and  hi  tings  and  stings, 
While  the  wind  whistles  and  sings. 

JoTons  as  April  and  May  — 

While  the  wind  hugles  and  blows  — 
Wine  makes  my  forty  years  gay. 

Winter  on  slow  crutches  goes. 
While  the  wind  bngles  and  blows. 

Sparkle  and  leap  from^the  cup  — 

While  the  wind  hisses  and  strikes  — 
Low  is  my  heart,  lift  it  up. 

Raging  and  mad  as  it  likes, 
While  the  wind  whistles  and  strikes. 

Drunk  we  will  be  to  thy  praise — 

While  the  wind  bellows  above  — 
Tossing  a  penn^  of  grace 

To  yonder  blind  vagabond^  Lore : 
While  the  wind  bellows  above. 

He  tells  of  wine's  magic  influence  in  the  true  rein  of  the 
young  poet  who  really  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Berc<^  d'un  somme  Mthargique, 

Lorsqne  le  corps  oscille  un  peu, 
Montant  sur  ma  fureur  bachique, 

L'esprit  pent  fendre  le  ciel  bleu. 

He  gives  counsel  to  his  nephew,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  of  Ronsard  the  sage :  — 

Mon  neyeu,  suis  la  vertu. 
Alas  I  the  modern  philosopher  sings  in  quite  another  way  : 

,  Bois  encor,  hois  toujours.    Quoi  qu'en  dise  le  monde. 
On  trouve  le  bonheur  dans  la  coupe  profonde. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Olivier  Basselin'  already 
once  quoted :  — 

Beau  nez,  dont  les  rubis  ont  coust^  mainte  pipe 

De  vin  blanc  et  clairet ; 
Et  duquella  couleur  richement  participe 

Du  rouge  et  violet. 

Meanwhile  Bouchor,  too,  must  sing  of  his  nez  purpurin. 
It  is  a  theme  that  pleases  him  so  much  that  he  recurs  to  it 
again  and  again  :  — 

k  Le  nez,  quand  les  yeux  se  sont  alonrdis, 
Porte  le  flambeau  sacr^  de  la  vie  ; 
Et  le  grand  soleil  des  brdlants  midis 
Devant  cette  pourpre  est  p&le  d'envie. 

He  plays  upon  the  fancy,  neither  a  pretty  nor  a  new  one, 
with  a  persistency  which  almost  carries  with  it  the  convic- 
tion of  earnestness.  He  will  marry  a  Flemish  cabaretihre, 
all  to  improve  the  quality  of  this  beau  nezy  touched  with 
rubies  full  of  the  sun;  he  will  drink  all  the  ni^ht,  and  in 
the  morning  he  will  sit  down  to  an  "  enormous  dish  of  sour- 
krout "  .  .  .  .  and  so  on,  and  bo  on :  Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  f 
....  This  is  how  he  addresses  a  friend,  whom  he  else- 
where congratulates,  all  in  his  buoyant,  unreal  way,  on 
already,  in  his  twentieth  year,  possessing  a  rotundity 
worthy  of  an  alderman.  There  is  here  a  touch  of  impa- 
tience, which  somehow  does  strike  one  as  real :  — 

Oh  !  thou  that  standest  in  this  boundless  world 
Alone,  with  nought  to  dull  life's  bitterness ; 
Thou  who  canst  rail  and  laugh  at  all  distress ; 

Blessed  art  thou,  strangest  of  mortals  known  I 

Drunk  as  a  Templar,  glad  as  a  lark  in  the  sky. 
Bearing  thy  lofty  forehead  in  the  light ; 
I  love  thine  eyes,  so  joyous,  frank,  and  bright, 

I  love  thy  round  nose  like  the  dot  on  the  i. 

Raoul  Ponchon,  poet  with  the  long  black  locks, 
Which  should  be  lying  o'er  the  orthodox 
Old  Roman  tunic,  brother,' thee  I  greet. 


The  goddess  Joy,  thee,  pagan  subject,  keeps ; 
I  hate  to  death  this  age  which  always  weeps ; 
More  humane  is  thy  laugh,  thy  smile  more  sweet 

Then  he  will  die  like  the  toper ;  that  is,  as  the  toie 
might  picture  his  end  to  himself  at  the  outset  of  his  carw, 
before  nis  miserable  old  legs  have  grown  shaky,  hii  doi- 
dering  lips  tremulous,  his  brain  soft,  and  before  his  &pp 
hensions  of  death  and  the  hereafter  have  began  to  ibr 
more  vivid,  more  real,  more  dreadful  after  every  night! 
debauch.    But  Bauchor  is  only  a  toper  in  imagmatioii. 

Ce  sera  par  un  beau  matin, 
Quana  je  serai  aot\  de  la  vie; 

Quand  j'aur&i  le  regard  ^teint, 
Et  le  coeur  mort  S  toute  envie ; 

Mais  conservant  k  mon  cdt^, 
Le  souvenir  de  mes  mattresses, 

Je  passerai  I'^temit^, 
A  cnver  toutes  mes  ivresses. 

And  not  content  with  being  a  Bacchanalian,  this  finiibei 
young  reprobate,  who  is  as  innocent  as  Cherabin,  m^ 
needs  sins  his  cynical  love  song.  After  the  besatifi! 
ditties  with  which  he  began,  it  almost  goes  to  my  hearts 
have  to  quote  the  following  **  Farewell    :  — 

Quick,  cut  me  the  least  little  curl, 
It  is  heavy  with  perfumes  and  wet ; 

We  will  part,  for  it  must  be,  my  girl. 

When  our  lips,  just  for  once  more,  hare  met. 

Say,  say  of  our  love  that  'twas  strong, 
x  ou  may  boast  that  it  lasted  a  week ; 

Pah  !  its  memory,  buried  so  long. 
Of  corruption  already  must  speak. 

Alas !  'tis  a  pity ;  your  sorrow 
Those  soft  eyes  have  reddened  with  ptin ; 

You  may  weep,  child,  to-day ;  for  to-morrow 
New  love  will  bring  laughter  again. 

I  fly  with  the  breezes;  I  go — 

Go  whither  1    Ah  1  you  may  forebode  ? 

But  never  more,  child,  this  I  know, 
With  your  smile  will  you  lighten  my  load. 

In  the  lanes  which  the  wild  blossoms  bless 

A  sweeter  wild  rose  will  I  seek ; 
Whiter  Angers  than  thine  may  caress, 

And  breathe  on  a  better  loved  cheek. 

And  to-morrow,  all  finished  and  done, 
If  my  youth  is  as  fresh  and  as  gay, 

I  will  open  my  heart  for  the  sun 
To  heal  up  the  wounds  of  to-day. 

There  are  many  sweet  things  and  ddntv  thoogbts  inti^ 
olume  that  I  have  not  touched  on,  and  there  sk  »-^ 
many  faults  of  taste  and  {judgment  which  might  also  5^ 
noticed.  But  it  is  absurd  to  criticise  seriously  the  wortci 
one  who  has  but  just  left  sdhool.  If  he  is  going  to  m  i 
genuine  poet  the  faults  of  taste  will  disappear,  pmpos 
will  take  the  place  of  imiUtion,  reality  of  falsenea,  tes- 
derness  of  a  mere  animal  longing  for  enjoyment  Tbat^^ 
this  promise  about  M.  Boochor,  that  he  already  ^o« 
signs  of  that  sympathy  which  is  the  characterisUc  of  \» 
best  French  poets  —  a  sympathy  which  sometimes  em  ^ 
excess,  and  drops  into  maudlin  weakness,  but  whia^ 
always  there.  See  it  in  these  lines  of  Boucher,  m  ^^ 
he  addresses  "  certain  great  poets  " :  — 

.  .  .  jamais  rien  d*humain  ne  bat  dans  vos  poitrines; 

Jamais  Tair  librc  et  bleu  ne  remplit  vos  poumons: 

Et  jamais  ^blouis  de  clart^  purnurine, 

Vous  n'avez  salu^  Taurore  sur  les  monts. 

L'amour  ne  vous  a  pas  tendn  son  large  verre, 
Le  vin  n'empourpre  pas  vos  fronts  d^color^s ; 
Dans  un  air  ^touflant  votre  muse  sdrfere 
D'huile  ranee  impr^gna  vos  vers  ^labor^s. 

Even  this  we  have  heard  before ;  for  the  book  bcfff«^ 
is  little  but  the  re-dressing  of  ideas  which  he  has  cUfle^ 
here  and  there,  and  brooded  over  till  he  has  made  v>^ 
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owD.^  ^  Bat  be  has  dressed  them  up  so  well,  with  so 
eh  spirit,  to  mach  rerue,  such  gayety,  such  a  glorious 
h  of  fresh  Tpune  animal  spirits,  that  we  are  persuaded 
X  Maurice  BoncBor,  may,  ir  he  pleases,  become  a  poet 
0  will  liye. 

^d  only  eighteen  I  How  many  have  there  been  in  the 
rld't  histoipr  who^  being  young,  could  also  feel  the  fleet- 
;  bloom  ot  life,  and  sing  of  it  as  Maurice  Bouohor 
gt:  — 

Dirioe  jennesse,  O  bon  soleil  joyeox, 

Tu  Tersezaa  en  nous  la  pourpre  ^tincelante  1 


NOTES  ABOUT  TEA. 


BT   E.   DUFPIELD  JONES. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  enter  upon 
ij  lengthened  disquisition  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Srplant,  or  the  manner  in  which  all  the  various  descriptions 
f  tea  are  prepared  for  the  foreign  consumer ;  but,  while 
lociog  briefly  at  a  few  incidental  matters  appertaining  to 
Ktea  trade  which  appear  to  us  to  be  more  especially 
OTthy  of  notice,  mainly  to  oflTer  some  explanatory  remarks 
ith  regard  to  the  names  by  which  some  of  the  principal 
irieties  of  the  leaf  are  known  among  the  Chinese. 
The  four  great  teaj>orts  of  China  are,  Canton  (a  corrup- 
jm  of  the  Chinese  Kuang-chou),  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and 
iinkow,  which  derives  its  name,  "  Han-mouth,"  from  the 
fct  of  its  beingplaced  at  the  point  where  the  river  Han 
bwi  into  the  xane-tsze  kiang,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
jwo  geographical  miles  from  Shanghai.  This  great  port  in 
l^tral  China  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  last 
^y,and  oddly  enough,  though  it  is  such  a  populous  and 
w«y  place,  the  Chinese  do  not  call  it  a  city  of  even  the 
uurd  class,  but  it  is  considered  the  first  of  the  five  chen,  or 
peat  commercial  marts  of  the  empire ;  hence  the  natives 
wy  frequently  speak  of  it  as  Han-ch6n,  instead  of  Han- 

lOW. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  both  black  and 
peen  teas  are  exported  from  China  to  foreign  countries ; 
^A^'  ^o^'c^er,  is  the  less  important  branch  of  the 
wde,  for  m  1872  the  green  teas  formed  only  one  seventh 
PJrt  of  the  whole  amount  exported,  and  one  thirteenth  part 
M  the  amount  which  was  sent  to  this  country. 

At  one  time  it  nsed  to  be  the  fashion  in  England  to  call 
•n  tt  ;*bohea.';  This  term,  it  may  be  welf  to  remark, 
«»(icn7edbjr  foreigners  from  the  Cantonese  pronuncisr 
Uw  of  the  Woo-hee  or  Woo-hsi  Hills,  in  the  province  of 
^rtjtieo,  of  which  the  port  of  Foochow  is  now  t&e  outlet 

m  chief  kmds  of  black  tea  are  known  by  the  names 
wngou,  soochong  (or  souchong),  and  pekoe  (which  used 
wnetimes  to  be  written  pecco)  ;  and  the  main  varieties  of 
Breen  tea  are  called  young  hyson,  hyson,  hyson-skin,  gun- 
Powder,  and  twankay.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
wbiidttry  names,  of  which  more  anon.  ^ 

"Hh  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  many  of  the 


iwftn^*.  M  ■^"C'^ong  KJieao'Chung)  is  th^  Chinese  for  "  little 
^",  the  word  pekoe  is  arrived  at  through  the  Can- 
T^k;«^  •       ^^  Pai'hao,  L  e.  "  while  down  or  hah-." 

wi  una  18  80  called,  because  it  is  made  from  the  youne 
WW  buds,  while  there  is  sUll  a  down  upon  them. 
tkiLT!  .  ^"^^^  "  •  corruption  of  the  words  he  (or  hsi) 
Ck"*.**^*^  spring;"  the  Chinese  expression  for 

liil^fi"  ^  ^**^'*»  *•  «•  "  *>e^o'"e  the  rains,"  by  which 
»  "gnified  that  this  description  of  leaf  is  picked  before 

(Anrih  J*^  period,"  which  occurs  in  the  third  moon 
liuS«  v^'®''*'^*"  ^"  *^®  ^°™^8"  designation  of  oi-cAo, 
■u*^\4  *'"  the  native  name  for  gunpowder  tea 

of  IWi    '  ""^"^^  P®*^'*  • "  *"^  twankay  IS  a  corruption 

QrJ«J»  *  beacon-brook,"  the  name  of  a  place. 

"^  hndi  of  black  tea  are  orange  pekoe  and  inferior 


pekoe,  which  the  Chinese  call  respectively  shang-seang, 
**  very  fragrant,''  and  tsze-hao,  **  carnation  hair ; "  hung-moey 
(met),^  *<  red  plum-blossom ; "  iMecuhshSf  **  sparrow's  tongue; " 
powchong  (pao-chung),  so  called  because  it  is  wrapped  up 
in  small  parcels ;  eampoi  (chien-pei),  "  careful  or  selected 
firing ; "  choo-lan,  ^  pearl-flower,"  so  named  because  the 
leaves  are  scented  with  that  flower;  oolong  (hH  lung), 
'*  black  dragon ; "  then  there  are  **  dragon's  pellet,"  "  drag- 
on's whiskers,"  '*  fir-leaf  pattern,"  "  autumn  dew,"  etc. 
Pekoe  the  Chinese  also  call  chUn-meh  or  ^  prince's  eyebrow." 
Oopak  is  simplv  the  .  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  Uoo-pei, 
the  province  in  which  Hankow  is.  We  often  hear  of 
Moning  congou,  Kyshow  or-  Kaisow  congou,  etc. ;  these 
are  merely  **  labor  "  teas,  grown  in  the  dbtricts  of  Moning 
(Cantonese  for  Woo-ning,  **  military  rest"),  and  Kai  or 
Chieh-show,  though  we  rather  doubt  if  either  of  these 
districts  can  possiblv  produce  all  the  "  labor  "  teas  with 
which  they  are  credited. 

Of  the  green  varieties,  young  hyson  is  also  called  mei-pienf 
or  **  plum  petals : "  old  hyson  is  he  (hsi)  pi,  or  **  flourish- 
ing skin  ;^'  Tsung-lo  or  Sung-lo  is  the  name  of  a  place ; 
gunpowder  is  also  termed  ma-choo,  or  *'  hemp  pearls ; "  and 
imperial  ta-choo,  or  ^  ereat  pearls ; "  there  is  also  a  kind  of 
green  tea  called  choo^an,  '*  pearl  flower." 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  Chinese  have  several  other 
names  for  different  kinds  of  tea,  such  as  ke-tseang,  "  flag- 
lance  ;  "  shou-mei,  '<  old  man's  or  longevity  eyebrow ; " 
yin-chen,  *<  silver  needle ;  "  tsao-chun,  *^  early  spring ; "  koo' 
ting,  **  bitter  cloves,"  etc. 

"  Chop  names  "  are  fancy  designadons  of  parcels  of  tea. 
The  word  "  chop "  belongs  to  that  jargon  called  pigeon 
(or  pidgin)  English,  by  means  of  which  commereial  trans- 
actions are  most  commonlv  carried  on  in  China,  owing  to 
the  foreign  and  native  traaers  not  being  acquainted  with 
one  another's  languages.  The  term  **  chop  "  is  not  a  very 
definite  one,  for  it  is  applied  at  one  time  to  a  parcel  of  one 
or  two  hundred  chests,  and  at  another  to  one  of  six  or 
seven  hundred. 

The  Chinese  dealers  in  tea,  who  bring  the  commodity  to 
the  diflerent  ports  for  sale  to  foreigners,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ^wers,  who  are  usually  only  small  tea- 
farmers.  The  tea  is  collected  from  th6m  by  brokers,  and 
then  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  give  the  various  parcels 
felicitous  and  high-sounding  names,  tome  of  which  get  so 
well-known  and  popular  that  they  are  used  again  season 
after  season.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  tea 
which  is  brought  to  England  goes  through  so  many  hands, 
for  foreign  firms  sometimes  send  their  own  Chinese  agents 
into  the  tea  districts  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  Uiese 
men  contract,  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  with  the  tea- 
farmers  for  their  crops,  and  then  bring  the  teas  down  in 
native  boats  to  the  nearest  Treaty  ports.  These  teas  are 
called  "  contract  teas." 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  black  tea  annually  brought  to 
this  country  belongs  to  the  class  called  congou  or  *'  labor  " 
tea,  the  following  account,  given  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  an 
American  writer,  of  the  method  of  preparing  it,  will  doubt- 
less be  interesting  to  the  reader :  — 

'<1.  The  leaves  are  exposed  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  airy 
place.  The  object  of  this  is  not  to  dry  them,  but  only  to 
wilt  them  slowly  and  thoroughly. 

"  2.  A  quantity  of  the  leaves  thus  wilted  are  put  into  a 
shallow  vessel,  usually  made  of  the  splints  of  the  bamboo, 
and  trodden  down  together  for  a  considerable  time,  until 
all  the  fibres  and  stems  of  the  leaves  are  broken.  Men, 
barefooted,  are  employed  to  do  this  work,  because  the 
Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have  found  out  a  more  convenient, 
expeditious,  and  effective  method  of  attaining  the  object  in 
view. 

"  S.  The  leaves  are  then  rolled  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  the  object  being  to  cause 
them  to  ti^e  a  round  or  spiral  form,  if  not  rolled  in  this 
way,  they  would  remain  flat,  a  shape  not  adapted  to  the 
foreign  market  While  lying  on  the  vessel,  the  hands, 
spread  out,  are  passed  around  for  some  time  in  a  ciroular 

1  When  two  ChliMi«  loiiiadi  are  glfvn,  th«  out  In  tb«  pannthctli  a  that 
of  tho  court  dialoet. 
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manner,  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel,  lightlj  toach- 
ing  the  leaves. 

*'  4.  Thej  are  now  placed  in  a  heap  to  heat  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer,  nntil  thej  become  of  a  reddish  appear- 
ance. 

'*  5.  The  leaves  are  then  spread  ont  in  the  snn,  or  in  a 
light  and  airj  place,  and  left  to  dr}*. 

*<  6.  The  leaf  is  next  sold  to  the  agents  of  foreigners,  or 
to  native  dealers,  who  take  it  away  and  expend  i|  great 
deal  of  labor  upon  it  before  it  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
It  id  sifted  in  coarse  sieves,  and  picked  over  several  times, 
in  order  to  separate  the  different  qualities,  to  remove  the 
stems,  the  large  or  flat  leaves,  etc  It  is  dried  several  times 
over  slow  fires  in  iron  pans,  in  order  to  prevent  its  spoiling 
through  any  mobtnre  that  may  still  be  retained  in  it." 

The  process  necessary  to  make  oolong,  says  one  of  her 
Majesty's  vice-consttls  in  China,  in  a  recent  Commercial 
Report,  is  very  simple :  in  fact,  such  tea  is  the  pure  article 
in  Its  most  unsophisticated  form,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  manipulation.  The  green  leaves  are  plucked  from  the 
bushes  and  gathered  into  baskets  by  women  and  children ; 
they  are  then  spread  on  a  covered  floor  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  stirred  and  tossed  in  a  metal  pan  over  a  fire, 
nntil  they  attain  a  curled- up  spongy  appearance,  and  pos- 
sess the  proper  smell.  Finally  they  are  Jired  in  a  wicker 
basket,  shaped  like  an  egg-cup,  the  waist  of  which  is  di- 
vided by  a  sieve,  upon  which  about  seven  pounds  of  tea 
are  placed ;  the  basket  is  set  over  an  open  cnarcoal  oven, 
the  fire  of  which  has  been  previously  banked  up  with  Ume 
and  ashes,  and  emits  no  smoke.  The  oolong,  however, 
when  sold  to  the  foreigner,  has  not  been  sufliciently  fired 
to  withstand  the  tryins  efiect  of  a  long  voyage  home,  and 
has  to  re-undergo  the  latter  process  in  the  foreign  hong,^ 
lor  six  to  eight  hours,  before  it  is  finally  packed  for  export. 

The  Chinese  themselves  drink  the  simple  decoction  of 
tea  without  any  addition  of  sugar  or  milk,  and  pour  off  the 
infusion  almost  directly  after  the  boiling  water  has  been 
poured  on  the  leaf;  they  also  frequently  make  their  tea  in 
a  cop  provided  with  a  cover.  We  have  also  heard  that 
^  there  are  other  plants  used  for  tea  by  the  poor  Chinese  ; 
the  leaves  of  one  or  two  species  of  camellia  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  districts  where  they  are  abun- 
dant ;  but  these  and  all  other  plants  are  considered  poor 
substitutes  for  the  true  tea  by  the  natives  themselves." 

In  Monplia  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  what  is  called 
hrick  tea  is  largely  consumed.  This  is  made  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  tea  districU  of  Central  China  by  softening 
reliise  leaves,  twigs,  and  dust  with  boiling  water,  and  then 
moulding  the  compound  into  large  flat  cakes,  like  tiles  or 
bricks.  The  nomad  Mongols  use  this  curious  article  not 
only  for  drinking  purposes,  but  also  in  the  place  of  a  cir- 
cnlating  medium  I 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  here 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration 
of  tea  in  China  and  at  home,  though  we  can  only  glance 
very  cursorily  at  the  question.  In  his  Report  on  the  trade 
of  Canton  for  the  year  1872,  Sir  D.  B.  Robertson,  C.  B., 
savs,  *<  The  article  called  Mie  tea '  is  composed  of  various 
substances,  and  principally  of  the  cactus-leaf  and  the 
sweepings  and  dust  of  the  tea  go-downs  [t.  e,  warehouses]. 
Larire  quantities  are  made  in  Canton  for  mixing  with  the 
true  teas,  and  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  adulteration.  The 
admixture  of  iron  filings  is  also  frequent,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  the  teas  of  1871  and  1872  seasons. 
The  tea-men  have  been  warned  against  the  practice,  but 
it  still  prevails,  and  probably  will  until  the  law  against  the 
adulteration  of  food  is  enforced  in  England,  and  reclama- 
tions are  made  here  [at  Canton]  in  consequence."  This 
is  not  very  reassuring  to  tea-drinkers  at  home,  and  the  in- 
formation we  get  firom  Shanghai  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
depressing.  Her  Majesty's  Ck>nsul  at  that  port,  speaking 
of  the  teas  which  *<  owe  their  ori^n  to  dbtricts  with  which 
Shanghai  ^  is  in  immediate  relation,"  observes,  "  What  is 

1  It  may  b«  well  to  ezplmln  that  Ch«  tens  Hong  Ineladet  the  m«rohAat*t 
bovM,  offlce,  and  go-dowos,  t.  «.  warahooMi.  where  hia  goods  are  all  etozed. 
8ep«rate  go-downi  are  generallj  devoted  to  the  etorage,  etc  ,  of  tea. 

*The  greater  part,  in  fiMt,  nearlj  the  whole,  of  the  tea  whteh  if  exported 
from  Shanghai,  eonies  ttom  Hankow,  Klnkiaogi  vte. 


known  as  '  maloo  mixture '  —  a  medley  of  used  tes-IeaTa, 
the  leaves  of  the  peach,  plum,  etc.,  and  filth  of  all  sortg. 
is  manufactured  in  Shanghai,  for  shipment  to  EngUQd,^ 
a  varjrine  extent ;  and,  though  unfit  foft  consumptioD  'i 
food,  is  largely  consumed  by  the  tea-drinking  classes  s 
home  I "  It  is  currently  believed  by  many  people  that  tti 
is  much  adulterated  after  its  arrival  in  dus  coantrj,  vi 
that  various  English  leaves  —  such  as  those  of  the  sloe 
hawthorn,  beech,  and  willow  —  are  used  for  this  paipon: 
but  after  a  careful  investigation  we  are  of  opinios  tk 
whatever  a  few  unscrupulous  retail  dealers  mav  do,  thes 
stories  are  in  the  main  a  delusion  nowadays,  althoagfa  ha 
just  possible  that  such  adulteration  may  have  taken  plaei 
in  the  days  when  the  duty  was  hieh,  and  tea  cost  from  ta 
to  fifteen  shillings  per  pound.  Tne  truth  of  our  ststeoot 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  point  out  that  comna 
Chinese  tea,  or  rather  '*  rubbish,"  can  be  bought  od  tk 
London  market  at  twopence  or  threepence  per  poand  (ei- 
elusive,  of  course,  of  the  duty^,  which  can  be  mixed  vii 
the  better  kinds  of  tea,  and  that,  as  the  duty  is  onlr  fix- 
pence  per  pound,  there  is  not  much  temptation  foraoroK. 
especially  m  these  days  of  public  analysts,  to  run  therbktl 
a  criminal  prosecution  by  selling  a  compound  of  sloe  isk 
other  leaves.  As  mentioned  above,  tea  not  uncommosir 
arrives  from  China  mixed  with  foreign  leaves,  etc  :  and  t 
firiend,  learned  in  these  matters,  has  informed  us  that  k 
once  saw  some  '*  green  tea  "  from  Canton  without  anj  tear 
leaves  in  it  at  all,  the  precious  importation  being  entirbj 
made  of  some  other  leaf  I  This  tea  is  sud  to  ha?e  beei 
made  in  Macao,  and  was  sold  in  London  and  shipped  is 
the  Continent  I  Report  says  that  there  is  a  man  who  ba 
an  establishment  somewhere  on  the  Thames  and  who  fi! 
convert  <*  Canton  caper  "  (a  black  tea)  into  green-tea  gos* 
powder,  and  that  this  has  often  been  done  when  green  ten 
were  very  dear  I  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mv 
operandi  in  this  curiouss  ubsidiary  branch  of  the  LondK 
tea-trade,  but  we  trust  that  the  details  are  of  an  inooee: 
nature.  The  coarse,  rank  tea  which  is  sold  in  Eoglands 
a  low  rate,  and  which  is  popularly  called  " broomsticks' 
is,  we  imadne,  third-crop  leiif,  which  is  picked  late  in  tte 
season,  and  not  improbably  it  contains  a* large  adauxtDe 
of  the  **  rubbish  "  spoken  of  above. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  tesrcbesOt 
but  we  imagine  that  not  many  people  have  any  idea  hd« 
their  leaden  lining  is  made,  and  we  will,  therefore.  e(» 
elude  these  notes  with  an  account  of  the  process,  for  vbis 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lockhart's  "  Twenty  Years*  Expe- 
rience in  China :  "  — - 

'*  The  plumber  has  a  furnace  on  the  floor,  with  an  ina 
pot  on  the  fire  with  melted  .lead,  and  a  small  iron  or  bns 
ladle.  He  also  has  two  flooring  tiles  rather  more  than  i 
foot  square,  which  are  covered  with  paper,  pasted  bdooi 
and  firm  over  one  surface.  One  of  these  tiles  is  placed  es 
the  floor,  but  raised  about  three  or  four  inches,  with  t)ie 
papered  surface  upwards.  The  other  tile  is  laid  op^ 
this,  with  its  papered  surface  down.  The  man  gets  on  tte 
Ules,  and  sitting  on  his  heels,  takes  a  ladleful  of  lead ;  ^ 
ting  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  the  ground,  he  dexterooslj  ha 
witi  his  left  hand  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  ale,  u& 
pours  the  lead  with  a  sweep  between  them.  Then  raisx 
his  foot  firom  the  ground,  the  upper  tile  yields  freel;  to  w 
weight,  i^d  the  melted  lead  is  pressed  between  the  f 
pered  surfaces,  the  surplus  escaping  at  the  edges,  w 
immediately  raises  the  tile,  removes  the  sheet  of  lead  an 
proceeds  to  make  another,  ffis  fellow-workmen  exim* 
tiie  sheets,  as  tiiey  are  thrown  off;  if,  as  happens  atuotf 
they  are  irregular,  they  are  returned  to  the  melungP* 
If  they  find  them  in  good  order,  they  rapidlv  cut  w 
square  by  the  aid  of  a  rule,  and  solder  the  small  wet* Jj 
gether  to  serve  as  large  ones.  Paper  is  then  P*f  *^/^ 
on  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  used  as  ^^"^l^^ 
chests.  Sometimes  the  thin  leaden  chest  is  covered^ 
paper  after  being  made  up  ;  at  other  tunes  the  feptf* 
sheets  are  covered,  and  any  imperfections  *Wendedw 
afterwards.  The  paper  being  inside,  tiie  lead  chest  ^ 
not  affect  the  tea,  which  it  would  do,  were  the  lead  m 
the  tea  pbced  in  contact" 
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MAD  DOGS  AGAIN. 

The  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  lately  under  some 
erturbation  regarding  mad  doss,  probably  on  no  sufficient 
rounds,  for  the  occurrence  of  only  one  or  two  cases  of 
abidneM  is  apt  to  spread  alarm,  and  raise  a  general  war 
gainst  the  canine  species.  While  such  may  be  the  corn- 
ton  feclincr,  there  are  persons  inclined  to  doubt  the  very 
sistence  of  hydrophobia.  We  have  heard  a  noted  veter- 
lary  surgeon  declare  that  this  disease,  as  so  called,  was  a 
elusion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred  in  human  beings,  it 
as  some  other  disorder  —  meaning,  possibly,  a  variety  of 
Stan  us.  The  medical  profession  is  certainly  at  a  loss  con- 
sming  the  actual  character  of  the  disorder,  and  there  are 
tso  ditferences  of  opinion  as  to  its  mode  of  tre&tment.  It 
conclusive,  however,  that  call  it  what  we  may,  there  is 
rabid  condition  incidental  to  dogs,  wolves,  and  cats. 
ackals  in  India  are  also  said  to  be  liable  to  the  disorder. 
1  the  rabid  condition,  the  saliva  of  the  animal  is  of  a 
)isonou8  nature ;  and  the  virus  may  be  communicated  by 
loculation  to  the  human  being,  and  prove  fatal  to  life. 

0  communicate  the  disease  to  our  system,  it  is  not  essen- 
al  that  the  animal  should  bite ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 

it  iick  any  scratch  or  laceration  on  the  hand  or  any 
her  part  of  the  body.  That  the  inoculation  affects  the 
ood,  is  exceedingly  obvious,  for  the  action  of  the  heart 
disturbed,  and  death  ensues  more  from  a  stoppage  of  the 
rculation  than  from  any  other  perceptible  cause. 
Among  the  writers  on  pathology  and  surgery  who  have 
ven  close  attention  to  Uie  disease  ordinarily  called  hy- 
x)phobia,  we  may  mention  Csesar  H.  Hawkins,  Sergeant- 
trgeon  to  the  Queen.  Some  years  ago,  he  delivered  a 
dure  on  this  particular  disease  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
bich  has  just  been  printed  with  his  other  works.  It  is 
e  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  account  of  this  frightful 
Border  which  we  have  yet  seen.  He  begins  by  telling 
;e  sad  story  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
e  misfortune  to  be  bit  on  the  right  hand  by  a  spaniel 
)g,  which  he  was  driving  from  the  house.  The  dog  was 
Hi  up  by  its  master,  to  keep  it  from  doing  harm,  but  it 
ed  four  or  five  days  after  inflicting  the  injury.  The 
rand  was  small,  and  having  healed,  the  boy  felt  nothing 
ron}<  for  several  weeks.  He  then  complained  of  pains 
his  shoulder,  and  when  his  mother  attempted  to  wash 
m,  be  telt  a  choking  sensation,  and  ran  away  with  dread, 
dmitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  he  was  treated  with 
rtain  medicines  to  allay  spasmodic  convulsions  in  the 
roat;  but  without  avail.  The  convulsions  and  a  diffi- 
ilty  in  swallowing  were  only  symptoms  of  a  mysterious 
Border  throughout  the  system.  At  length  he  became 
riouitly  delirious;  then  the  violence  subsided,  and  he 
ed  calmly  without  a  struggle,  little  more  than  fifty  hours 
)m  the  first  time  that  any  spasm  had  been  observed. 
The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins  are  worth  Quoting: 
In  this  case,  the  actual  hydrophobia,  or  dread  ot  water, 
u  very  great  during  most  of  the  time ;  but  this  horror  is 
'  no  means  constant,  and  forms  no  essential  part  of  the 
sease.  I  have  even  seen  patients  glad  to  swallow  fre- 
lently,  with  much  effort  and  exertion  of  the  will,  it  is 
ae,  but  still  they  did  it,  on  account  of  the  comfort  they 
oived  from  the  act,  probably  by  washing  away  the  viscid 
cretioDs  of  the  throat.  The  spasms  were  principally  of 
e  muscles  oi  the  fauces,  throat,  and  neck,  and  are  gener- 
Ij  confined  to  these  parts."  The  examination  of  bodies 
ter  death  does  not  reveal  any  great  derangement,  except 
certain  degree  of  congestion  in  the  stomach  and  blood. 

1  the  present  case,  as  in  others,  the  symptoms  partly 
semblt:d  those  of  tetanus ;  and  from  want  of  accurate 
»ervaiion,  it  seems  likely  that  tetanus  is  often  mistaken 
r  hydrophobia.  There  is  this  important  dissimilarity, 
>wever,  between  the  two  ailments:  ^'Traumatic  tetanus 
sy  arise  from  any  kind  of  injury  whatever,  a  burn,  a 
ound,  a  dislocation  without  any  wound,  a  splinter  inserted 

a  nerve  or  fascia,  a  mere  laceration,  a  mere  scratch  ;  in 
rdrophobia,  on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  inoculation 
om  the  saliva  and  other  secretions  firom  the  mouth  of  a 


rabid  animal."  Hydrophobia  would  thus  almost  appear  to 
be  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning  superadded  to  tetanus.  Mr. 
Hawkins  says  it  is  **  probable  that  the  poison  is  formed  in 
the  tough  viscid  secretion  of  the  fauces,  which  gives  so 
much  distress  to  the  patient,  those  parts  being  invariably 
much  altered  in  color,  and  the  glands  enlarged.  With 
this  fluid  of  the  mouth,  whether  mucous  or  salivary,  or 
both,  repeated  experiments  have  been  made,  and  have 
constantly  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  in  the  inocu- 
lated animal." 

There  is  some  consolation  in  knowing,  that  of  those  who 
are  bit  by  rabid  animals  comparatively  few  die  of  the  in- 
jury. Pretty  much  as  in  the  case  of  contagious  disorders, 
the  virus  acts  only  where  there  is  a  certain  susceptibility 
in  the  person  inoculated.  **  Many,  again,  who  are  bitten, 
and  might  be  in  a  state  for  it,  do.  not  receive  the  poison, 
because  it  is  wiped  off  by  the  clothes,  or  because  several 
have  been  bitten  successively.  I  remember  an  account  of 
a  physician,  a  Dr.  Ingelhong,  who  was  engaged  in  some 
experiments  with  ticunas  poison,  and  accidentally  let  the 
knife  he  was  using  drop  down  on  his  foot,  on  which  he  sat 
down,  and  said :  '  In  five  minutes,  I  am  a  dead  man.' 
When  two  or  three  minutes  had  elapsed,  however,  the 
doctor  thought  he  might  as  well  wipe  his  foot,  and  shortly 
found  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  poison  had  been 
arrested  by  the  clothes.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  from  these 
and  other  causes,  much  more  rare  than  the  public  fears 
would  lead  one  to  imagine." 

There  is  a  curiously  mistaken  notion  regarding  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  generally  thought  that  the  disease  takes  its 
name  from  a  fear  of  water  in  rabid  animals.  Mr.  Youatt 
an  eminent  naturalist,  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
hydrophobia  in  the  dog.  In  a  rabid  state,  his  thirst  is 
excessive,  owing  to  the  uncomfortable  viscid  condition  of 
his  mouth  and  throat.  Instead  of  running  away  from 
water,  he  plunges  his  face  into  it  up  to  the  very  eyes,  and 
assiduously,  but  ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins adds :  **  I  may  observe  as  to  this  point  how  completely 
the  symptom  of  hydrophobia  generally  present  in  the 
human  species  is  vulgarly  transrerred  to  the  dog.  I  ac- 
tually remember  it  being  stated,  that  a  London  magistrate 
ordered  a  suspected  dog  to  be  taken  to  the  pump,  and 
there  trying  to  drink,  it  was  immediately  turned  loose 
again,  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  not  mad,  after 
this  very  satisfactory  test  I  " 

On  being  bit  by  a  dog  presumedly  rabid,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  an  excision  of  the  part,  or,  at  the  vexy 
least,  to  apply  lunar  caustic.  Mr.  Youatt  told  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, **  that  a  great  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  practice,  applied  to  him  after  they  had  been  bitten 
by  dogs,  and  that  he  always  used  lunar  caustic,  which  he 
had  employed  upon  himself  and  his  servant  every  time, 
and  in  round  numbers,  perhaps  four  hundred  others,  and 
that,  out  of  this,  number,  one  had  died  of  fright,  but  none 
had  had  hydrophobia.  This  is  a  considerable  number, 
of  whom  many  must  have  been  bitten  by  really  mad  dogs ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  argenti 
nitras,  than  the  potassafusOf  if  it  can  be  got,  to  every  sus- 
pected part." 

Instances  occur  of  many  persons  being  bit  by  a  dog  in  a 
rabid  condition,  and  of  the  virus  taking  effect  in  only  one 
of  them ;  so  much  depends  on  predisposition  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Fright  and  irritability  of  constitution  may 
act  very  injuriously,  and  placidity  of  temper  under  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies  is  much  to  be  commended.  If  the 
virus  has  taken  effect,  the  disorder  will  usually  manifest  it- 
self in  from  Qve  to  six  weeks  after  being  bitten.  Whether 
a  person  in  a  state  of  hydrophobia  can  give  it  to  another, 
^  has  not  been  proved."  Cases,  however,  are  produced  of 
hydrophobia  being  communicated  firom  dog  to  dog,  to  three 
or  four  in  succession. 

Mr.  Hawkins  speaks  doubtfully  of  any  chance  of  saving 
the  patient  after  the  virus  has  demonstrably  inoculated  the 
system.  By  administering  extract  of  Cannabis  indica,  and 
so  forth,  you  may  assuage  the  symptoms.  **  But,  after  all," 
he  says,  "  what  do  you  gain  if  you  remove  altogether  the 
spasms,  which  are  so  prominent  a  symptom  during  a  greater 
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part  of  the  complaint  ?  These  0pa«ms  are  only  a  symptom 
of  the  disorder,  whatever  it  may  be,  just  as  they  are  in 
tetanus,  indicating  some  obscure  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  from  some  unknown  cause.  There  are  many  hours' 
quiet  in  hydrophobia,  the  spasms  in  this  case  [that  of  the 
boy]  scarcely  being  present  for  more  than  two  hours  out  of 
the  last  twelve,  but  trie  disease  was  going  on.''  In  short, 
the  disorder,  wHen  fairly  established,  may  be  considered 
ineradicable.  '*  We  have,  in  fact,"  he  candidly  adds,  "  no 
principle  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  acts, 
whether  it  is  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  absorbents, 
as  is  most  probable,  so  as  to  effect  a  change  in  the  whole 
blood,  just  as  the  poison  of  small- pox  does ;  or  whether,  as 
is  often  supposed,  it  causes  some  mysterious  effect  upon  the 
nerves  of  tne  injured  part,  and,  through  them,  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  centres." 

In  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Tvine$^  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  gives  a  popular  summary  of  the  premonitory  in- 
dications of  madness  in  dogs.  The  animal  he  says,  loses 
its  natural  liveliness ;  mopes  about,  and  seeks  to  withdraw 
into  dark  corners ;  its  appetite  becomes  depraved ;  it  eats 
rubbish  with  aviditv ;  and  it  snaps  at  other  dogs.  Any 
such  appearance  of  snapping  shows  it  is  not  safe.  A 
healthy  dog  which  is  at  large  notices  and  takes  an  interest 
in  the  sights  and  sounds  when  widking  out.  '<  The  rabid 
dog,  on  die  contrary,  goes  sullenly  and  unobservantly  for- 
ward, and  is  not  diverted  by  objects  obviously  likely  to  at- 
tract it."  If  the  dcg  be  tied  up,  its  bark  loses  its  ring,  and 
acc^uires  a  peculiar  hoarseness.  As  the  disorder  increases, 
a  viscid  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw 
hangs  as  if  paralyzed,  the  poor  animal  has  an  evident  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing,  and  ne  probably  loses  the  power  of 
his  hind-legs.  The  madness  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular season,  though  most  common  in  summer,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  animal  does  not  shun  water.  Dr.  B. 
Sanderson  [  concludes  by  advising  the  destruction  of  all 
ownerless  dogs;  for  usually  in  large  towns  they  are'the 
carriers  of  contagion. 

One  thing,  and  a  very  important  one,  remains  to  be 
specified.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  cannot 
speak  too  strongly  of  the  necessity  for  treating  dogs  with 
that  degree  of  kind  consideration  which  will  go  far  to  avert 
their  falling  into  a  rabid  condition.  Too  frequently  are 
they  neglected,  kicked  about,  half-starved,  and  denied 
proper  shelter  from  the  weather.  Those  who  do  not  treat 
dogs  with  a  proper  regard  to  their  wants,  ought  not  to 
have  them.  The  creatures  had  better  be  put  out  of  exist- 
ence than  maltreated.  Besides  regular  food  and  shelter, 
dogs  require  water  to  allay  their  thirst,  particularly  in 
warm  weather,  and  neglect  on  this  score  is  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  cause  of  madness.  We  believe 
that  rabies  more  frequently  occurs  in  male  than  female 
dogs.  At  least,  the  females  in  the  smaller  and  tender  va- 
rieties are  more  easily  managed  as  pets.  This  circum- 
stance alone  points  to  the  error,  pr,  indeed,  the  cruelty,  of 
drowning  female  pups,  and  allowing  the  male  ones  to  live. 
Nature,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  cannot  be  outraged  with 
impunity. 


AT  A  MAN-MILLINER'S. 

BY  EVELYN  JERROLD. 

Monsieur  Trois-£toiles'  admirers  and  customers 
(the  terms  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  for  admiration  is 
cheap,  and  Monsieur  Trois-Etoiles'  dresses  are  costly),  base 
their  reverent  regard  on  loftier  reasons  than  the  mere 
fashion  of  the  moment.  They  believe  in  Monsieur's  mis- 
sion —  a  regenerative  one  —  in  the  matter  of  trains  and  un- 
derbkirts,  and  polonaises.  They  consider  that  a  male  re- 
former was  necessary,  averring  that  women's  minds  are  too 
absorbed  by  the  study  of  details  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 

feneral  principles  of  costume;  they  consider  that  Monsieur 
eserves  his  celebrity,  his  irreproachable  horses,  that  Swiss 


villa  at  Enghien,  all  the  moral  and  material  harvest  beb 
reaped,  by  real  services  rendered  to  the  art  of  self-decai- 
tion. 

We,  who  judge  these  novices  by  their  outward  efeet, 
are  biased  in  our  conclusions  by  a  mean  prospectin  i 
other  results  —  bills  whose  totals  invariably  contain  ib? 
figures.  This  if  unworthy  of  us,  I  have  been  aKond. 
Monsieur  is  an  artist,  and  should  be  iudged  from  i  poi^ 
artistic  point  of  view.  "  See  his  a/eoer,  (who  would  de 
call  it  a  shop  or  work-room  ?)  examine  his  stadiei  in  tk 
rough,  unprejudiced  by  any  fear  of  paying  for  them;  ci 
Monsieur  wul  have  one  tnducer  the  less.  Such  are  .k 
theories  and  recommendations  of  the  Comtesse  0  Tempcn 
and  Mar^chale  O  Mores.  Would  I,  if  converted,  mw 
public  renunciation  of  the  normal  masculine  faith  1  It 
march  to  Notre  Dame  in  the  simple  attire  (it  was  k  i 
sheet)  of  ancient  apostates,  but,  according  to  that  mi 
terrible  modem  practice,  put  my  recantation  into  biia 
and  white  ?  I  would.  Monsieur  did  not  receive  his  ca- 
tomers'  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  as  a  rule;  bttiz 
Comtesse  and  Mar^chale  are  all  powerful  in  the  ^. 
and  an  exception  was  made  in  my  favor. 

We  pass  through  a  double  door ;  we  mount  a  paodij 
staircase,  hung  with  silk,  heated  like  a  conservatory » 
pable  of  raising  pines,  and  smelling  of  poudrt  de  -c 
Evergreens  to  right  and  left  make  a  dwarf  avenue  of  *^ 
staircase.  There  are  flowers  in  hanging  corbels — canellic 
and  lilies;  there  is  an  eternal  ascending  and  desceodii; 
procession  of  pretty  women :  briefly,  we  mount  im\ 
ladder.  And  the  ladder  leads  to  pleasant  places.  Oait 
first  floor  there  is  a  busy,  noiseless  coming  and  going,  tk 
flutter  And  frou-frou  of  femininity,  and  still  that  perfosf 
of  flowers  that  neither  sew  nor  spin,  but  sunply  deiitf 
Monsieur  Trois-£toiles',  and  find  that  function  ardasa 
enough.  On  either  side  folding  doors  were  opened  liit 
and  in  and  out  passed  young  girls,  whose  figures  preteid 
fantastic  outlines,  being  clad  in  the  costumes  of  six  mooi 
hence  —  whose  heads  were  strange  and  wonderful  vithe- 
published  chignons.  These  horribly  progressive  dana^ 
speeded  the  parting  customers  with  piolite  assurances « 
quick  delivery,  welcomed  the  coming  with  niceliulereulT' 
made  phrases  of  delight  and  surprise.  The  excessive,  tbi 
hyperbolical  was  cultivated  in  speech,  as  well  as  in  nms 
and  dress.  The  blondes  were  too  blonde,  and  made^ 
wink  with  their  splendor;  the  brunes  were  too  Boobre,!" 
depressed  the  observer.  There  was  no  medium  between » 
milkmaid's  kirtle  and  the  duchess's  train.  The  skins  U. 
a  superabundance  of  plaits,  or  none  at  all.  It  was  a  ?*»■ 
rama  of  fashion  plates  of  1888.  In  the  first  saloon  sat  the 
secretary,  perched  on  a  small  platform,  and  ticking  don 
every  visitor  that  entered,  the  orders  given,  and  the  di» 
when  mesdames  must  positively  have  that /a/ia/a  or  li* 
cotillon.  Here  the  Maestro  is  occasionally  to  be  fo^^ 
bowing  in  his  clients  like  a  prince  of  the  blood  roysL  i^ 
day  he  is  absent  en  eonsuUatwn  it  is  whispered. 

We  traversed  three  or  four  large  saloons,  furnished  ««l 
a  quiet  taste  that,  to  some  minds,  did  the  great  mannullt^ 
rather  more  credit  than  most  of  the  garmenU  he  has  naa^ 
and  patented.  Broad  oak  tobies  were  in  the  centre  <rf  tise 
rooms,  and  spread  out  upon  them  cuttings  of  pmlc,  ^ 
yellow,  and  black  fabrics,  interspersed  with  delicate  Istf 
and  exquisite  specimens  of  the  artificial  floriculturist  s »; 
in  garlands,  bouquets,  and  "  trimmings."  Everywhere  w 
same  subdued,  decidedly  genteel  agitotion  reigned.  iJAa 
—  foreigners  for  the  most  part,  and  tiie  noisiest  pewcJ 
present  —  were  choosing  stuffs  and  patterns,  senred  ^ 
serene,  abstracted,  and  dignified  young  gentlcnwn, »» 
made  discreet  inquiries  concerning  "  the  ««»' »»^«^'5,  ^ 
so  many  dukes  in  reduced  circumstances.  No  bustle,  w 
verbosity  or  insistance.  , 

At  times  myrmidons  came  and  quesUoned  the  J^h 
noblemen  in  rigid  frock-coats  as  to  a  shade,  a  measwtm^ 
a  combination  of  colors  or  stuffs,  a  novelty  in  tnmmf. 
heresy  in  shapes  ;  and  the  youths  dropped  a  bnef,  digiceu, 
disinterested  answer,  with  the  air  of  splenetic  bards  a/ 
vorced  from  the  ideal.  And  sUently  to  and  f«»  f«^  T 
gracious  young  girls  with  novel  chignons,  diessed  m  wsci, 
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nd  trftiling  through  the  saloons  skirts  that  were  Teritable 
lodels,  practical  examples  of  Monsieur's  art.  I  surmised 
bat  a  wise  trade  policy  dictated  fheir  presence.  Tliey 
rere  liring  temptations  for  the  cliente$y  plastic  realizations 
f  what  a  pair  of  scissors  would  make  ot  these  cuttings  on 
tie  tables.  By  studying  those  animated  and  perambulat- 
ig  canons  of  taste,  the  dullest  Teuton,  the  most  primitiye 
ransatlantic  possessor  of  newly-struck  ^  ile,"  conld  choose 
ler  povff,  her  bodice,  her  sash,  without  thereby  exposing 
eneif  to  the  derision  of  the  boulevards.  The  choice  might 
e  rendered  quite  perfect  and  Parisian  by  a  consultation 
lib  a  formidably  dignified  lady  between  two  ages,  as  the 
'reach  phrase  politely  describes  the  predicament  into 
hich  we  jnust  all  fall  unless  the  gods  love  us,  to  whom  I 
^  told  to  bow  as  the  genus  locL  But  she  was  frigid.  Mon- 
ieur's  establishment  is  uniformly  iced  to  seyeral  degrees 
elow  zero^-  and  she  would  have  been  a  more  than  ordi- 
ariJy  bold  Columbian  who  had  dared  solicit  that  ducal 
ame's  advice  in  the  matter  of  stuffs  and  fa^onn.  She  is 
le  Premib'tf  the  chief  forewoman ;  a  terrible  authority, 
nd  a  lady  whose  lessons  in  deportment  would  make  the 
^rtune  ot  any  young  ladies'  seminary.  The  hundred 
chest  wardrobes  in  Faris  have  no  secrets  that  she  does 
ot  share.  She  knows  when  Lady  A.'s  green  silk  was 
imed  ;  she  knows  every  item  on  the  glove  budget  of  the 
rinceM  B.    A  lady  to  propitiate. 

Monsieur  was  still  invisible.  We  advanced  in  search  of 
im  into  the  farthermost  saloon,  where  on  wonderfully  life- 
ke  manikins  are  hung  the  complete  toilettes,  perfected  a 
vf  or  two  ago,  and  ready  for  delivery.  Monsieur  gives 
is  private  view  no  less  than  the  contributors  to  the  Salon, 
ad  in  a  studio  that  will  quite  bear  comparison  with  the 
dmfortless  bams  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  The  walls  are 
us  Tut  sheet  of  looking-glass,  and  reflect  head,  shoulders, 
ad  unto  the  last  inches  of  the  trains.  From  morning  to 
igbt  groups  of  well-bred  enthusiasts  collect  around  the 
tudies,  snd  the  fumes  of  most  delicate  incense  rise  into  the 
ilustrious  Trois-£toiles' nostrils.  The  more  extravagant 
ostumes  are  generally  labelled  for  Germany,  when  not,  it 
mit  be  said,  for  England.  The  simple  creations  —  not 
die  Arcadian  even  £ese  1  —  remain  in  Paris.  They  are 
tadied.  arranged,  worked  up  like  a  five-act  drama,  and 
ost  rather  more  —  two  hundred  francs  the  stuff,  six  or 
ight  hundred  francs  the  make,  or,  as  Monsieur's  artists 
ly,  the  composition.  The  ecstasies  excited  by  these  re- 
eneratiye  conceptions  are  almost  delirious :  there  are 
reatbless  fits  of  admiration,  mute  rhapsodies  before  the 
ecorated  manikins ;  everything  else  has  disappeared  for 
ie  worshippers  —  waltzes,  balls,  husbands,  children,  lovers ; 
be  Antinous  himself —  above  all,  the  Antinous  would 
Imnk  into  insignificance  beside  those  pendent  rags.  And 
^e  grope  reverently  in  the  plaits  to  discover  how  the  vapor- 
as  scarf  that  floats  behind  is  attached  under  the  sash,  the 
nmitive  raison  d'etre  of  the  flounce,  the  pecret  of  the  mys- 
ic  marriage  of  Epaulette  with  Bodice.  It  is  enthralling, 
®;J<l«»*e  as  intellectual  as  our  daily  drive  round  the  Lac. 

The  Premiere  stands  before  her  masterpieces,  and  mod- 
rtly  receives  the  felicitations  of  the  spectators.  The  only 
fawback  to  the  triumph  is  that  the  masterpieces  in  ques- 
lon  cannot  go  into  decent  society  in  the  character  of  their 
ment  possessors.  La  Premiere  feels  this  sorely ;  "  but 
ben  we  can  see  them  at  the  Opera,"  is  the  comforting  re- 
lection  suggested  to  her.  A  moving  tempest  of  tulle, 
'binese  crape,  and  lace  passes  befor^  us,  borne  aloft  at 
rai  8  length  by  damsels,  who  disappear  in  its  clouds. 
lliat  18  Madame  O  Tempora's  dress,  and  the  Comtesse  dis- 
Ppears  to  try  it  on  behind  folding  doors,  through  the 
hinks  of  which  a  white  vivid  light  is  streaming.  We  are 
Ml  during  the  trying-on  process  in  a  genteel  chaos  of  dis- 
reet  young  ladies,  clients,  and  clerks.  The  Maestro  is 
all  invisible,  but  he  is  replaced  by  a  young  man,  small, 
1»re,  and  active,  who  dances  from  point  to  point  in  the 
wdst  of  clerks,  customers,  fleuristes,  show-women,  cutters- 
wt,  etc.,  ejaculating  orders  in  dubious  French,  like  a  well- 
^  but  epilepUc  clown. 

At  last  I  am  informed  that  the  first  stages  of  the  tr}'ing- 
»  process  are  over.  We  can  penetrate  into  the  illuminated 


sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  is  rather  like  the  coulisses  of  a 
minor  theatre.  The  windows  are  bricked  up,  enormous 
glasses  are  affixed  to  the  walls.  The  centre  of  the  room  is 
void  ;  around  it  on  a  species  of  counter,  on  sofas,  chairs, 
and  ottomans,  are  odds  and  ends  of  stuff,  flowers,  ribbons, 
shreds  of  tulle,  spangles,  beads :  the  costumier's  room 
before  a  new  ballet  or  burlesaue.  A  row  of  footlights  fitted 
with  movable  shades  serves  m  lieu  of  chandelier,  keeping 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  shadow,  and  illuminating  the 
person  and  the  toilette  under  examination  as  they  ought  to 
oe  illuminated  in  every  decent  ball  room.  Here  is  Madame 
O  Tempera,  receiving  the  shower  of  electric  light,  bare 
necked,  though  it  is  not  later  than  2  p.  M.  without,  with  a 
complacent  equanimity  that  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
atrength  of  her  nervous  system.  A  youns  woman  is  kneel- 
ing before  her,  pinning  up  an  invisible  plait  in  the  bodice, 
festooning  a  new  '<  effect "  (amongst  other  ameliorations 
Monsieur  has  reformed  the  dress-maker's  phraseology ;  it 
is  now  hu;hly  artistic  and  picturesque)  at  the  side.  Under 
the  raised  arms  little  girls  pass  to  and  fro,  handing  strips 
of  muslin,  flowers,  and  pinboxes.  A  shred  or  flower  is 
taken  now  and  then,  and  plastered,  with  the  decision  of 
sudden  inspiration,  on  the  skirt  It  is  a  dress  rehearsal. 
Three  times  already  the  illustrious  Trois-£toiles  has  been 
sent  for.  Three  times,  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  victor  at 
the  decisive  moment  of  a  hot  engagement,  La  Premiere  has 
half  opened  an  inner  door  to  announce  that  the  Maestro  is 
about  to  appear.  He  is  near  at  hand,  in  the  next  room, 
bestowing  a  consultation  on  a  lady  with  an  eyeglass,  apro- 
pos of  a  newly-made  maprnificent  costume,  which  he  con- 
siders his  chef'tTceuvre,  He  is  right.  I  cast  an  indiscreet 
glance  into  the  adjoining  room  when  the  door  opens,  and  I 
must  allow  that  the  composition  in  question  is  a  very  poem, 
a  piece  of  the  wardrobe  of  Utopia.  A  dress  of  white  fage^ 
ornamented  with  points  de  Venise,  so  intertwined  and  in- 
volved as  to  make  the  masculine  brain  giddy ;  the  corsage 
is  cut  square :  the  whole  is  rich,  and  withal  simple.  It 
wduld  befit  a  sofa  and  novel  at  home,  and  not  be  out  of 
place  at  the  Orleans'  garden-parties  at  Chantilly. 

The  doors  open  wide,  the  Maestro  appears.  His  person 
is  disappointing,  though  undeniably  Britannic.  He  is  a 
pink  and  white  dapper  man,  with  fat  and  shiny  face;  his 
nair  parted  in  the  middle ;  his  moustache  pendent,  and 
highly  oleaginous.  A  thick  white  throat  inclosed  by  a 
fawn-colored  ribbon,  a  tight-fitting  frock-coat,  a  chronic 
smile,  a  bow  that  does  not  incline  his  body ;  these  are  the 
descriptive  items  remarked  by  a  cursory  observer  of  the 
great  Trois-£toiles.  His  voice  is  strong  and  high;  his 
accent  is  boldly  insular.  He  looks  round  with  an  absent 
air,  then  suddenly  speaks.  He  has  seen  at  a  glance  what 
is  missing  in  Madame  O  Tempora's  toilette.  The  train 
has  been  drawn  out  carefully  to  its  full  length  before  his 
arrival.  *'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Esther  r  Madame's 
figure  must  have  nothing  butdraperies.  Too  low  in  the 
neck.  An  epaulette  en  biais.  A  sufon  to  the  right  at  the 
hip.  Take  half  that  bouquet  at  the  breast  away.  And  do 
you  go  to  Trouville  this  year,  madame  ?  "  His  manner  if 
easy,  assured,  and  well  bred.  He  has  genius  of  a  certain 
kind,  undeniable  tact,  and  imperturbable  sang-froid.  And 
I  think  he  believes  in  his  mission.  He  will  not  dress  every 
one.  He  would  not  bestow  a  glance  on  those  clumsy 
Germans  in  the  first  room.  I  hear  he  refuses  to  make  for  a 
certain  popular  actress,  because  she  does  not  share  his 
ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  her  figure,  and  wants  her  dresses 
too  low.  He  converses  in  English  with  old  docile  trusted 
customers  like  Madame  O  Mores,  and  for  her  he  consents 
to  give  a  little  professional  exhibition. 

A  messenger  is  despatched  to  remote  regions,  and  pres- 
ently the  folding-doors  are  thrown  open,  and  two  young 
ladies  enter,  preceding  an  extraordinary  apparition.  A 
slight  damsel,  whom  the  master  calls  Mary,  a  dark-eyed 
English  girl,  with  that  indescribable  air  known  as  vispa  in 
Italian,  lista  in  Spanish,  espiegU  or  delivre  in  French,  and 
perhaps  **  wide-awake "  in  English,  advances  erect  and 
haughty,  dressed  as  a  rainbow.  Like  a  queen  of  comedy 
she  places  herself  in  the  strong  white  light  of  the  foot- 
lampo.    The  electric  rays  smite  on  multitudinous  scales 
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and  spangles.  She  glitters  from  bead  to  foot  like  a  pillar 
of  golden  ore,  or  like  a  stalactite.  The  exhibition  has 
been  noised  through  the  rooms,  and  visitors  and  emploj^s 

gather  at  the  doorway,  and  mount  on  chairs  to  obtain  a 
etter  view.  Happily,  Mary  is  not  timid.  She  turns, 
bends,  takes  a  few  steps,  dragging  that  rainbow  train  after 
her,  neyer  smiling,  never  heeding  the  spectators,  simply 
fulfilling  a  mission.  A  noble  duchess  is  to  wear  the  cos- 
tume at  an  Italian  fancy  ball.  The  corsage  is  made 
with  basques,  cut  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  it  is  covered  with  golden  scales,  and  seems  to  ex- 
plode under  the  converging  lights.  On  the  chest  there  is 
a  rainbow  garland ;  the  skirt  is  in  tulle,  very  long,  with 
iris  colors  on  the  flounces.  The  head-dress  is  nigh,  with  a 
firmament  of  stars  set  on  a  field  of  the  same  prismatic  hues. 
The  fan  and  shoes  are  to  match,  even  the  gloves,  even  the 
comb.  The  allegory  is  conscientiously  studied  in  all  its 
details.  Monsieur  remains  cool  in  the  midst  of  wild  en- 
thusiasm. His  is  the  composed  demeanor  of  a  successful 
author.  He  has  retired  behind  the  counter,  and  salutes, 
without  bending,  the  company  at  the  door.  Miss  Mary 
stoops  slightly.  Four  little  girls  advance  bearing  a  pile  of 
lilac  satin.  The  rainbow  disappears,  falls  suddenly ;  and 
on  the  simple  black  costume  left  apparent,  in  a  moment, 
as  though  by  enchantment  or  Porte  St.  Martin  machinery, 
the  dress  of  an  Incroyable  is  elaborated.  An  Incroyable 
k  la  Watteau,  with  a  species  of  coat  in  lilac  satin,  with  long 
tails  and  enormous  breast-flaps  in  pink  satin.  The  skirt 
is  in  lilac  tulle,  studded  with  small  bouquets.  A  tall  hat  in 
grey  felt,  garnished  with  a  big  posy  of^  roses  and  feathers, 
towers  on  the  head.  A  long  iron-my  veil,  delicate  pi- 
stache,  green  gloves,  and  lilac  satin  slippers  with  pink  bows, 
complete  the  costume.  And  Miss  Mary  takes  a  tall  gold- 
heaaed  cane  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  and  poses  be- 
fore us  a  perfect  Thermidorienne.  We  are  enthusiastic ; 
the  ladies  emit  little  shrill  shrieks;  but  the  Maestro  re- 
mains iced,  and  receives  compliments  with  an  indifference 
replete  with  a  deep  eternal  melancholy. 

This  is  what  I  beheld  under  the  guidance  of  Mesdames 
O  Tempora  and  O  Mores.  I  dare  not  express  my  personal 
opinion  afler  that  experience.  I  respect  Monsieur.  His 
tender  melancholy  imprenses  me.  But  is  he  an  eminently 
moral  and  useful  institution  ? 


"JOSH  BILLINGS"  IN  ENGLISH. 

Educated  Americans  oflen  express  some  astonishment 
at  the  liking  displayed  by  the  Brituh  public  for  the  Amer- 
ican ^  humorists,"  —  men  in  whom,  they  say,  they  find  lit- 
tle except  some  common-place  extravagance  and  much  bad 
spelling.  With  the  exception  of  the  **  Heathen  Chinee," 
which  made  an  immense  hit,  and  exercised  a  permanent 
influence  on  public  opinion,  they  do  not,  we  are  told,  gen- 
uinely admire  any  of  the  comic  productions  Englishmen 
find  so  racy.  They  prefer  Mr.  Xx>weirs  serious  poems, 
which,  sweet  as  they  are,  will  scarcely  live,  to  the  *'  Biglow 
Papers,"  which  will  last  as  long  as  their  dialect  remains 
intelligible ;  scarcely  estimate  Leland  at  English  valuation, 
wonder  at  the  fuss  made  about  Mark  Twain,  and  hold 
Artemus  Ward  to  have  been  a  low  comedian. 

As  the  Americans  are,  in  their  way,  more  humorous 
than  the  English,  and  as  they  produce  these  professional 
humorists,  this  want  of  appreciation  of  them  would  be 
hard  to  understand,  or  even  to  admit,  were  it  not  visible 
also  among  the  Scotch,  half  of  whom  are  full  of  a  racy 
humor  which  the  other  half  seem  unable  to  comprehend. 
We  never  met  a  Scotchman  yet  —  and  we  have  tried  the 
experiment  several  times  —  who  fully  enjoyed  Artemus 
Ward,  or  understood  why  the  absurd  incongruity  of  his 
sayings  with  the  shrewdness  embodied  in  his  thought,* 
made  Englishmen  shake  with  laughter  such  as  no  English 
humor  seemed  in  any  equal  degree  to  provoke.  There 
must  be  two  publics  in  America,  just  as  there  are  in  Scot- 
land, and  one  of  them  despises  the  laughter  which  the 
other  enjoys.     One  cause  of  the  contempt  is,  we  suspect, 


the  artificiality  into  which  all  humcnrists  who  trsde  od  tbsr 
humor  are  apt  to  fall ;  another,  the  weariness  of  Americtti 
of  the  shrewd  sayings  in  which  much  of  their  humor  is » 
bodied;  and  a  third,  the  preposterous  use  some  oftk 
comic  aphorists  make  of  baa  spelling. 

Artemus  Ward  made  his  bad  spelling  funny,  the  ab» 
lute  difi*erence  between  the  method  of  conjagids;  oa 
expected,  and  the  method  he  tried,  excidng  of  itself  tbt 
sense  of  incongruity,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  Isnsilitci; 
but  his  imitators  have  lost  his  art,  such  as  it  was,  aliuMff 

2uite  completely.  The  person  who  calls  himself" Joi 
filings  "  nas  entirely.  Chancing  to  take  up  the  books 
a  railway-station,  the  writer  decided  during  a  ten  miniitii' 
run  that  **  Josh  Billings's  "  wit  and  humor  was  on  the  wbi 
the  most  contemptibly  vulgar  trash  he  had  ever  had  mba 
hand, — worse  by  many  degrees  than  the  worst  fiulure  i 
the  old  London  Comic  School,  —  quite  as  bad,  in  {ux,t 
its  cover,  which  represented  a  paunchy  fool  tamblisg  es 
his  hands,  and  lifting  with  hb  feet  a  white  hat  vithi 
mourning  crape  all  round  it  Having,  however,  to  tniet 
farther,  and  no  other  book  being  at  hand,  he  tried  torei: 
it  steadily,  and  discovered,  in  a  painfid  half-hoor,  t^ 
curious  fact  '<  Josh  Billings  "  is  the  nickname  of  vs& 
unknown  person,  apparently  well  educated,  with  the  ode^ 
if  one  could  imagine  such  a  mind,  of  a  Dissendnjr  Sidi^ 
Smith.  He  has  not,  of  course,  the  full  power  of  the  «it^ 
divine;  he  has  injured  such  jpower  as  he  has  by  osbgi: 
up,  apparently,  as  we  guess  nom  his  dedication,  to  en 
his  bread,  and  his  topics  are  usually  inferior ;  bat  helm 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  Sidney  Smith  possessed  i 
saying  odd  things  which,  like  common  proverbs,  embodj 
in  a  line  the  experience  of  ages  or  the  reasoning  of  i  ^ 
He  can  do  nothing  else.  He  cannot  tell  a  story,  or  wri^e 
a  parody,  or  teach  a  lesson  in  politics,  and  the  one  facalt; 
he  possesses  is  overlaid,  by  his  own  or  his  oripnal  ^ 
Usher's  foUy,  Ull  it  is  ahnost  invisible.  Half  of  thebtx^ 
is  rubbish,  the  mere  dregs  of  his  better  work,  cooked  -^ 
we  suppose,  for  a  market  which  had  emoyed  some  of  ii 
racier  oddities,  and  has  kept  on  hoping  tor  some  more,  loi| 
after  the  supply  was  exhausted.  About  a  tenth  ii  w 
up  of  weak  platitudes,  and  about  a  twentieth  of  Christii: 
maxims  of  the  most  savagely  orthodox  type,  which  K«t| 
usually,  with  an  exception  or  two,  wretchedly  out  of  pi** 
though  we  must  add,  strange  as  it  may  be,  they  appear^ 
have  come  from  the  inmost  convictions  of  the  writer,  wu 
has  covered  all  alike— pious  advice,  common-place  robbii 
keen  epigrams,  and  "pawky"  proverbs  — in  an  iopefr 
trable  veil  of  bad  spelling. 

What  the  object  of  this  spelling  can  be,  ve  sf 
utterly  unable  to  discover.  It  is  not  comic,  as  Aiteaa 
Ward's  often  was.  It  is  not  mtended  to  express  any  di^ 
lect,  as  Leland's  was,  or  if  it  is,  it  does  not  succeed,  ua 
not  phonetic,  it  is  not  ingenious,  it  u,  in  fact,  a  mouvel* 
absurdity,  all  the  more  to  be  condemned  because  socfl  ^ 
as  **  Josh  BiUings  "  possesses  is  entirely  of  the  %\khf^^ 
kind,  which  is  so  seldom  liked  except  among  the  edodw* 
The  real  man  u  not  "  Josh  Billings,"  but  to  compare  «i^ 
things  with  great,  an  American  Montaigne.  This  sesteaee, 
for  instance,  "  We  have  made  justice  a  luxury  of  cinti* 
tion,"  is  essentially  of  the  Sidney  Smith  type,  and  n »« 
made  more  subtle,  but  only  uninteUigible,  by  ndica^ 
spelling.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  express  the  m 
that  civilization  has  secured  justice,  but  has  not  scca»i^ 
to  the  poor,  in  a  terser  or  more  biting  form,  but  its  W 
ness  is  just  of  tiie  kind  which  a  reader  capable  of  9^ 
"  is  "  as  "  ia  "  would  never  comprehend,  any  more  tnaa " 
would  this  curious  and  quite  true  observation  in  d«^ 
history,  **  Monkeys  never  grow  any  older  in  expr^ 
A  young  monkey  looks  exactly  like  his  gran^^paP*,'^!! 
up  and  born  again ; "  or  Uiis,  "  No  man  can  be  »  h«attj 
jester  unless  he  has  been  nursed  at  tfie  breast  of  w^ 
a  sentence  which  contains  the  whole  difl^erence  be^ 
tiie  humor  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Smith  or  Charles  \^ 
and  the  humor  of  Mr.  Lear.    Where,  again,  is  the  ^^ 
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to  those  to  whom  bad  fpeiline,  and  especiallj  artificial 
spelliDg,  is  a  mere  oanae  of  disgnst.  There  is  a  world 
rbdom  in  the  aayiog,  **Iti8  easier  to  be  a  harmless 
s  than  a  decent  serpent,"  —  that  is,  to  be  a  man  con- 
itionally  oataide  temptation,  than  a  man  who,  keenly 
ing  temptation^  yet  resists;  bat  in  what  tmr  is  the 
kna  flaTored  by  spelling  doTe  ^'day?"  lae  bitter 
Idly  experience  of  this  remark,  which  Rochefoncauld 
ht  have  made»  and  Prosper  M^mde  would  have  writ- 
to  rinconnae,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  is  utterly  lost  in 
tottd  of  bad  spelling :  **  Some  men  marry  to  get  rid  of, 
mselresy  and  find  that  the  game  is  one  that  two  can  play 
and  neither  win."  All  the  following  are  suggestive 
ewdnesaes,  much  better  than  Franklin's,  whose  **  Poor 
liard  "  Americans  are  so  inclined  to  praise ;  but  they  are 
;  the  more  biting,  or  the  more  populv,  or  even  the  more 
J  of  the  soil,  for  being  injured  by  a  fareical  spelling :  — 

*  Tinie  is  money,  and  many  people  pay  their  debts  with  it.'' 

'  linioranee  is  the  wet  nuree  of  prejuaice." 

'  Wit  without  sense  is  a  razor  without  a  handle." 

'Ualf  the  discomfort  of  life  is  the  result  of  getting  tired  of 

neWe*." 

**  BeneTolence  is  the  cream  on  the  milk  of  human  kindness." 

**  People  of  good-sense  are  those  whose  opinions  agree  with 

*'  Face  all  things  ;  eren  Adrersity  is  polite  to  a  man*s  iace." 
'*  Vassion  always  lowers  a  great  man,  but  sometimes  elevates 
little  one." 

"  Sijle  is  everything  ibr  a  sinner,  and  a  little  of  it  will  not 
in  «  »^nt." 

"Men  nowadays  are  divided  into  slow  Christians  and  wide- 
vake  tinners." 

**  There  are  people  who  expect  to  escape  Hell  because  of  the 
fovd  going  there." 

"Most  people  are  like  eggs,  too  full  of  themselves  to  hold  any- 
Odng  else." 

Eren  when  the  sayings  contain  an  element  of  grotesquerie* 
they  are  improved  by  ordinary  printing :  — 

"It  is  little  trouble  to  a  graven  image  to  be  patient,  even  in 
ij-time." 

''  Old  see  increases  us  in  wisdom  —  and  in  rheimiatism." 

"  A  male  is  a  bad  pun  on  a  horse." 

**Hea)thisa]oan  at  call." 

"  Wbesi  is  a  serial.    I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Manner  b  a  great  ded  mote  attractive  than  matter,  —  espec- 
ially io  a  monkey." 

"  AdTenity  to  a  man  is  like  training  to  a  pugilist.  It  reduces 
luiD  to  bis  fighting  weight." 

"  Pleasure  is  like  treacle.  Too  much  of  it  spoils  the  taste  for 
erwTihing." 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  but  Patent  Right  is  the 

felher." 

"  Did  yon  ever  hear  a  veiy  rich  man  sing  1 " 

*' Beware  of  the  man  with  half  shut  eyes.    He 's  not  dream- 

IBg." 

"  Han  was  built  after  all  other  things  had  been  made  and 
proDoanced  good.  If  not,  he  would  have  insisted  on  giving  his 
orden  M  to  the  rest  of  the  iob." 

"Mice fatten  slow  in  a  church.  They  can't  live  on  religion, 
My  nwre  than  ministers  can." 

"Fashion  cheats  the  eccentric  with  the  claptrap  of  freedom, 
nd  makes  them  serve  her  in  the  habiliments  of  the  harleqnin." 

*'  There  are  farmers  so  full  of  science  that  they  won't  set  a 
S^tfrpost  till  they  have  had  the  earth  under  the  gate-post  an- 

*"j  a^*i» 

"When lambs  get  through  being  lambs  they  become  sheep. 
^*  takt%  ih  taaimeia  out  ofihemr 

^^y  printed,  one  sees  why  the  cynical,  shrewdly 

otsenrant  man  became  popular  among  a  people  who  love 

F^^rbs,  and  is  still  popular  among  anotner  people  who 

^\  a  yearning  for  laughter  and  cannot  find  the  excuse 

^  ^  but  his  work  requires  clear  printing  and  a  good 

^^  of  condensation.    We  do  not  advise  anybody  to 

l^**  Josh  Billings,"  for  the  plums  in  his  writing  are  em- 

'^oed  b  a  great  deal  too  much  dough,  but  still  we  are 

^  ^'  ^^^  ^°^  ^  show  that  a  book  which  sells  every- 

*oere  is  qq^  ^^j^  ^  ma^M  of  folly  and  vulgarity  as  at  first 

^^  It  ftppeiTB  to  be.    Of  vulgarity  thena  is  none  at  all, 

^^'^  except  in  a  line  probably  misprinted  ;  it  is  a  keen, 

l\[r  '^P^''^  or  minister  who  has  Uken,  for  unintelli- 

POK  reaarns,  to  tumbling  before  the  world. 


AMATEUR  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

Amateur  music  has  made  prodigious  strides  of  late, 
but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  has  advanced  altogether 
in  the  rignt  direction.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
instrument  for  display  rather  than  of  culture.  Unques- 
tionably, the  general  level  of  musical  attainments  in  Eng- 
land is  much  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
rare  nowadays  to  hear  .people  make  what  is  called  a 
*^  painAil  exhibition  "  of  themselves  at  the  piano.  The  in- 
competent young  lady  who  wanted  so  much  pressing,  and 
received  so  complacently  the  compliment  of  an  ironical 
prelate  in  the  combany :  ^  Another  time  when  you  say  yron 
can't  sing,  we  shall  know  how  to  believe  you,"  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Lackadaisical  youths  are  now  seldom  to  be 
hesTd  inviting  Maud  into  we  garden,  or  dilating  in  a 
feeble  strain  on  the  melancholy  process  of  *'  Fading 
Away."  This  sort  of  music  and  singers  of  this  calibre 
have  been  relegated  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  farm- 
house parlor,  and  the  bower  in  which  the  siren  of  the 
refreshment  room  snatches  a  short  interval  from  soup  for 
song.  Nowadays  no  one  sings  in  society  who  has  not 
considerable  pretensions  to  sing  well.  But  with  this  de- 
velopment of  the  art  there  has  been  a  psychological  de- 
velopment in  the  artist  of  a  less  agreeable  kind.  Society 
pets  and  caresses  its  amateur  musicians,  but  it  also  suffers 
many  things  at  thehr  hands.  They  are  its  spoilt  children, 
and  give  themselves  all  the  airs  and  mces  of  spoilt  chil- 
dren. Their  whims  and  freaks  are  the  plague  of  all  who 
come  in  their  way.  They  mar  as  much  innocent  pleasure 
by  Uieir  caprices  as  they  make  by  their  talent.  Their 
vanity  and  conceit,  their  rivalries  and  jealousies,  are  su- 
premely ridiculous.  One  would  be  grateful  to  them  for 
the  diversion  which  their  humors  afiord,  if  they  did  not 
inflict  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  on  their  inoffensive  pa- 
trons, and,  like  Charles  Surface's  flirtations  with  married 
women,  give  a  great  many  worthy  people  grounds  for 
great  uneasiness. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  deserving  object  of  sympathy 
than  the  too- confiding  lady  who  designs  a  *' musical  even- 
ing." A  "  musical  evening "  is  a  form  of  entertainment 
of  which  ladies  who  are  forced  to  combine  hospitality  with 
thrift  never  seem  to  tire.  And  yet  a  ^  little  music "  is 
emphatically  a  dangerous  thinf^ :  and  the  labor  spent  in 
getting  it  up  too  often  ends  in  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  You  are  lucky  enough  to  count  among  your  ac- 
quaintance a  bijou  tenor,  a  melodious  baritone,  and  an 
effective  bass;  and  when  last  summer  in  Switzerland  a 
happy  chance  threw  a  comic  singer  across  your  path,  it 
seemed  to  be  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  ^our 
musical  '*  at  homes "  witn  just  the  dash  of  the  convivial 
which  they  needed.  So  you  issue  your  cards,  and  by  way 
of  putting  your  amateurs  in  good  humor,  you  invite  them 
to  dinner,  uncork  your  best  champagne,  and  regale  them 
with  the  daintiest  bill  of  fare.  At  dinner  they  are  all 
affability,  and,  encouraged  by  the  surrounding  gayety,  you 
indulge  a  confident  hope  that  your  efforts  to  please  have, 
not  been  fruitless.  But  no  sooner  is  the  scene  changed  to 
the  drawing-room  than  your  anxieties  begin.  It  is  one 
thine  to  collect  singers  round  your  mahogany ;  it  is  quite 
anotner  to  get  them  up  to  your  piano.  They  have  a  feline 
dexterity  in  stealing  away  into  comers  of  the  room,  and 
effscing  themselves,  in  attitudes- of  studied  indifference  to 
the  divine  art,  behind  sofas  and  ottomans.  Meantime  the 
evening  is  wearing  on;  vonr  Erard  stands  invitingly  open, 
and  the  irrepressible  ola  maid  who  dotes  on  her  memories 
of  Rubin i  is  tapping  impatiently,  even  menacingly,  with 
her  fan  upon  the  instrument,  and  asking  in  audible  whis- 
pers when  the  music  is  to  begin.  With  growing  uneasi- 
ness you  go  in  search  of  your  bijou  tenor.  At  last  you 
unearth  the  sweet  youth  in  the  conservatory,  prattling  with 
much  apparent  interest  about  the  Ashantee  War.  In  a 
faltering  tone  you  murmur  a  request  that  he  will  favor  the 
company  with  one  of  his  French  romances.  With  a  look 
of  mingled  innocence  and  concern  he  assures  you  that 
nolhing  would  give  him  more  pleasure,  but  alas,  there  is 
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one  faUl  obiUcle.  HJii  *'  Urjnx  "  if  sadly  affected  bj  the 
weather.  Whj,  70a  are  tempted  in  jour  bittemeis  to 
exclaim,  did  the  cruel  east  wind,  which  has  smitten  his 
larjnz,  leave  his  oesophaeos  in  so  fine  a  state  of  presenra- 
tion?  Remembering  what  justice  he  has  done  to  the 
good  things  of  your  table,  you  are  painfully  strock  by  the 
unequal  robustness  of  two  such  nearly  allied  organs.  Di»- 
tracted,  you  go  in  pursuit  of  your  melodious  baritone. 
Him  you  find  in  a  corner  discussing  the  price  of  stocks 
with  a  City  magnate.  Will  he  gratify  your  guests  with 
the  ^  Stirrup-cup,"  or  the  ^  Vaeabond,"  in  which  he  is  so 
much  admired?  Alas,  alas!  nere,  too,  you  haye  been 
forestalled  by  the  east  wind.  Htre,  too,  you  find  a  second 
**  larynx  "  in  a  bad  way.  In  a  state  now  bordering  on 
despair,  vou  cross  the  room  and  sidle  up  to  your  effective 
bass.  Either  the  larynx  of  a  bass  is  made  of  tougher  fibre, 
or  the  east  wind  disdains  a  comparatiyely  obscure  victim. 
Anyhow,  you  find  the  larynx  of  your  effective  bass  suffer- 
ing indeea,  but  not  positively  incapable  of  emitting  a  note. 
Ton  had  intended  to  reserve  him  for  concerted  music  his 
Oroveso-Sarastro  repertory  being  decidedly  depressing. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Either  he  must  sinv  some- 
thing, or  your  ''little  music"  will  have  dwindled  into 
something  like  an  angry  Quakers'  Meeting.  So  he  speeds 
the  parting  guests  to  the  sepulchral  echoes  of  '^  In  oiesen 
heil'gen  Hallen/'  When  at  a  late  hour  your  comic  song- 
ster puts  in  an  appearance,  the  fortune  of  the  evening  is 
past  recovery.  In  vain  he  treats  a  few  linsteriuff  dowagers 
to  his  clever  version  of  "  Blrs.  Boseleaf 's  Evening  Party." 
It  awakens  no  responsive  mirth  in  their  stony  faces.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  yourself  alone  with  your  wax-candles,  and  to 
register  an  oath  that  never,  never,  while  the  human  larynx 
remains  so  delicate  and  irritable  an  organ,  and  subject  to 
such  sudden  prostration,  will  you  attempt  ^  a  little  music  " 
again. 

Much  more  thorny  is  the  task  of  oretmizing  an  amateur 
concert  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  There  are  rival  so- 
pranos to  be  propitiated,  a  Protean  tenor  to  be  kept  in  order, 
a  mutinous  orchestra  to  be  secured,  a  chorus  to  be  kept  from 
foundering  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  towards  which  a  body 
of  amateur  vocalists  usually  tends;  all  the  vanities  and 
susceptibilities  of  a  paid  company,  with  none  of  its  esprit  de 
carps  or  obedience  to  the  baton.  A  musical  society  soon 
splits  into  fiictions,  which  group  themselves  round  the  lead- 
ing ladies.  Like  the  operatic  world  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers, it  develops  a  Faustina  and  a  CuzzonL  Faustina  is 
all  for  high  art  and  Handel;  Cuzzoni  is  all  nature  and 
Claribel.  Faustina  thrills  you  with  the  breath  and  large- 
ness of  her  style ;  Cuzaoni  charms  you  with  a  simple  ballad. 
FansUna  revolves  in  the  stately  orbit  of  song  traced  by  the 
great  masters ;  Cuxzoni  twinkles  in  the  firmament  of  Arne 
and  Balfe.  The  difiiculty  of  inducing  two  such  bright  par- 
ticular stars  to  illuminate  the  same  horixon  is  enormous ; 
for  neither  will  Faustina  listen  to  Cuzzoni,  nor  will  Cuz- 
zoni recognize  the  presence  of  Faustina.  The  only  way  is 
for  the  conductor  to  exhibit  the  tuneful  pair  in  a  kind  of 
musical  tandem^  and  to  contrive  that  the  first  part  of  the 
concert  shall  be  a  triumph  for  Faustina,  and  the  second  an 
ovation  for  CuzzonL  The  rest  of  the  performers  group 
themselves  around  the  chief  ladies  in  the  attitude  either  of 
satellites  or  of  victims.  It  is  a  day  for  rehearsal.  Enter 
Faustina,  in  a  respirator.  She  !is  in  a  hurry,  and  hurry 
makes  her  a  trifle  imperious.  She  can  only  wait  ten  min- 
utes. She  has  pressing  engagements  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  She  must  sing  her  song,  '*  As  when  the  Dove," 
instantly,  or  not  at  all.  So  the  band  is  stopped  abruptly 
—  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Quaver,  a  veteran 
**  utility  "  of  the  society,  who,  under  cover  of  strong  or- 
chestral support,  had  just  mounted  to  D  in  alt,  where  she 
remains  poised  in  the  midst  of  a  mocking  silence  like  a 
lark  at  heaven's  gate  nervously  chirping.  Having  effected 
a  descent  into  the  medium  notes  of  her  register,  she  angrily 
demands  the  reason  of  her  cruel  desertion.  There  is  not 
much  time  for  apology,  for  Faustina  is  impatient  to  com- 
mence her  dove-like  cooings.  Having  warbled  her  song, 
exit  that  lady,  leaving  every  one  rather  hot  and  excited. 
Scarcely  is  she  off  the  scene,  when  enter  Cuzzoni  in  an- 


other respirator.  Cuzzoni  is  nervous  lest  the  wind  k- 
struments  should  be  over-loud,  and  drawn  her  delictte 
talent.  Everything  must  be  pianMmo,  or  she  canoot  k 
heard  to  advantage  in  "  Bobin  Adair."  Upoo  this  ik 
band  shows  signs  of  hufihiess,  and  so  much  time  is  lost:: 
calming  the  lady's  apprehensions,  and  subduing  the  acctis- 
paniment  to  the  requisite  point  of  softness,  that  short  vq 
has  to  be  made  with  the  rest  of  the  pro^iramme.  Mii 
Dulcimer,  another  of  the  ^  utilities,"  is  down  for  a  «(v 
out  of  **  Oberon."  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  reqass 
her  to  omit  the  air,  and  content  hmelf  with  a  tailleas^- 
citative.  It  is  hard  on  poor  Dulcimer  to  have  to  exeea 
an  act  of  Happy  Despatch  on  her  one  opportunitj  for  ^ 
play ;  but  in  the  conflict  oi  vanities  the  iraskest  goes  totix 
wall. 

Then  there  is  the  great  **  tenor  "  difficulty  to  be  gnppke 
with.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  the  amatear  tec;? 
than  his  ^ood-natured  readiness  to  do  anything  foror  wk^ 
you  but  sing.  He  will  be  charmed  to  join  you  for  1  ier 
days'  fishing  in  Wales.  If  yon  are  thinkmg  of  a  ridiog  m 
through  Surrey,  he 's  your  man.  He  is  quite  willing  to  |f 
out  for  a  month's  drill  with  the  militia,  or  a  week  under  C2> 
vas  in  a  volunteer  camp.  If  you  ask  him  to  join  year  athlrde 
games,  or  to  ransack  folios  with  you  in  the  British  Moscb::. 
he  consents  with  a  cheerful  alacrity.  Bat  drop  bat  atk 
that  you  want  him  to  sing,  and  he  becomes  an  alteied 
being.  He  is  coy,  moody,  mysterious.  There  are  all  sotj 
of  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  wish,  of  which  jt.\ 
little  dream,  and  to  which  he  only  darkly  alludes.  It  isy 
though  the  poor  fellow  saw  what  your  grosser  yisIod  iilii 
to  discern,  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  waving  him  frta 
your  concert  door.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  pre* 
cariousness  of  all  human  arrangements.  At  a  mookst'i 
notice  he  may  be  summoned  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  1 
relative  in  the  North,  or  smitten  with  a  chronic  sfieetio!ii)( 
the  bronchial  tubes.  In  vain  you  areue  that  there  is  a  stic:^ 
antecedent  probability  that  he  will  be  alive  and  io  id 
possession  ot  his  powers  on  the  appointed  day.  His  iDdi> 
choly  forebodings  are  not  to  be  dissipated  by  yoar  rosr  ^ 
losophy.  When  at  last  you  extort  a  proYisional  conscai, 
his  misgivings  take  a  new  turn.  What  is  he  to  siuo,  ui 
will  all  the  tenor  music  in  the  proposed  cantata  be  auoueJ 
to  him  ?  He  has  none  of  that  sublime  repression  of  hia* 
self  of  which  the  lAureate  twaddles.  He  is  too  nnalten- 
bly  convinced  of  the  perfeetion  of  his  own  voice  and  s^rle 
to  indulge  in  any  such  weakness  or  to  brook  a  ri? al  otf 
his  throne.  No  sooner  b  he  satisfied  as  to  the  dtfttd 
prominence  to  be  assigned  to  him  than  straightwa}',  la  itis 
zeal  for  art,  he  is  tormented  with  a  firesh  scruple.  Wii 
whom  is  he  expected  to  sing  ?  because,  as  to  hu  y/ncod 
ear  every  one  sings  more  or  less  out  of  tune  and  prodocs 
his  voice  by  a  radically  vicious  ^method,  the  namb^a 
persons  with  whom  he  can  give  toneue  with  any  degree  ■ 
comfort  is  naturally  very  small.  Miss  X.  b  a  hearabk, 
Miss  Y.  a  doubtful,  while  Mba  Z.'s  position  at  the  bottos 
of  the  list  in  a  scale  of  faulty  intonation  makes  her  as  » 
possible  associate  in  song.  The  Handelian  tenor  di5(hitf 
the  Claribelian  lady  ;  the  light  operatic  tenor,  on  the  coe- 
trary,  regards  her  as  his  Uege  lady,  and  would  <1^^^ 
act  of  musical  apostasy  to  sing  with  any  one  else.  Tweeck- 
dnm  never  sings  with  Tweedle-dee;  Tra-la>la  is  mo^p 
the  presence  of  Fal-lal.  Even  when  each  socce8siTeo> 
stacle  in  turn  has  been  smoothed  away,  yon  most  not  v 
too  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  In  all  dealings  with  ^ 
amateur  tenor  it  is  the  unforeseen  which  arriYes.  As  1^ 
one,  according  to  the  old  poet,  can  be  pronounced  happj 
before  his  death,  so  no  amateur  tenor  can  be  said  to  ban 
sung  until  the  concert  b  over.  At  the  eleventh  hoar  K 
may  slip  through  your  fingers,  and,  with  the  impal8]|^ 
temperament  of  genius,  take  the  train  to  Edinburgh  or  ue 
boat  to  Calab.  True,  you  have  hb  formal  promi*  to  co- 
operate ;  but  he  holds  m  petto  a  whole  budget  of  m^' 
ing  hesiuncies  and  reserves,  which  may  explode  withoQti 
moment's  warning.  His  potentiality  for  sulks  b  enonsoi» 
Your  enterprise  may  be  wrecked  in  port  by  a  ^ff*  J"^?* 
wise  precaution  therefore  to  instruct  some  modest  tenodi^ 
—  if  indeed  modesty  b  compatible  with  a  voice  of  tim 
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Mty  —  to  understudy  his  music^  upon  whom  you  may 
11  bftck  in  CAM  of  emergency. 

Society  in  ite  present  state  of  dniness  is  much  indebted 
its  amateur  musicians  for  the  pains  they  take  to  enliven 
But  they  would  do  well  to  remember  that  their  aim 
ight  to  be  to  give  pleasure  to  others  and  spread  the  taste 
r  a  refined  and  eleTating  art,  not  to  gratify  their  own 
nity  or  indnlee  in  Tulgar  craTinss  for  semi-publicity, 
tiey  have  a  somcientlr  wide  sphere  for  their  activity  witn- 
it  venturing  across  tae  Rubicon  which  divides  private 
)m  public  performances.    How  much  they  might  do,  for 
lample,  towards  fostering  a  love  of  good  music,  disinter- 
ig  the  treasures  of  harmony  and  song  from  Uie  neglected 
)rehou8e  of  the  great  masters,  and  purging  the  popular 
Bte  of  its  besotted  fondness  for  the  trasny,  worn-out  old 
«ras  which  furnish  nine  tenths  of  the  musical  entertain- 
ent  of  London.     But  when  they  merely  echo  the  preva- 
Dt  note  of  triviality  and  flimsiness,  and  seek  to  superadd 
amateurish  inexperience  professional  grimace,  tnev  do 
»thiD9  for  art,  and  only  make  themselves  ridiculous, 
ried  by  any  but  a  yery  indulgent  standard,  the  result  of 
eir  e£Fort8  is  at  most  third-rate.    The  amateur  tenor  who 
vea  himself  such  airs  is  probably  in  most  respects  inferior 
a  choir-man  in  Barchester  Cathedral,  who  has  received 
sound  professional  training.    A  story  is  told  of  a  party 
'  fashionable  sunateurs  who  got  up  a  play,  and  invited 
arrick  to  be  present    All  the  parts  were  allotted  to  my 
rd  and  my  lady  and  their  visitors  —  all  but  one  very 
aall  part,  to  fill  which,  a  veritable  Thespian  was  imported 
om  toe  nearest  theatre.    The  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ratted  their  hour  on  the  mimic  stage,  and  received  a  con- 
!Dtional  compliment  from  the  great  critic.    But  no  sooner 
d  the  obscure  little  supernumerary  make  his  appearance 
tan  the  practised  eye  of  Koscius  detected  the  difference 
'tween    the     trained    and     the    untrained    performer. 
There,"  he  exclaimed  with  mortifying  emphasis,  "  there 
lee  an  actor" 
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The  English  government  has  given  a  pension  to  B.  EL 
ome,  the  author  of  "  Orion." 

It  is  said  that  Edmund  Yates  is  meditating  a  book  on 
merica  in  which  we  are  to  be  painted  in  faithful  colors. 

HoMCEOPATHY  is  making  great  progress  in  England; 
id  the  old  doctor,  with  the  dnig  store,  is  passing  away. 

Patti  patronizes  the  great  artist  Worth  for  dresses  by 
le  dozen.  Before  they  are  sent  to  her  she  permits  the 
itocrat  of  fashion  to  have  what  he  calls  a  Patti  exposition. 
here  the  entire  wardrobe  is  laid  out  to  be  admired  by  the 
«liionable  world  of  Paris. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  opened  in  Paris,  to  which 
ore  than  400  artists  have  given  their  adherence,  haviufi; 
ir  its  object  the  presentation  of  a  midaille  iVhonneur  to  M. 
orot,  the  painter,  as  a  protest  against  the  decisions  of  the 
:ademical  juries  of  late  years. 

The  London  Court  Journal  remarks :  <*  Mr.  Gladstone 
^  gont  down  a  hole,  as  the  American  language  has  it." 
Ve  confess  with  shame  that  this  elegant  phrase  is  entirely 
cw  to  Q9.  So^far  as  our  observation  eoes  the  majority  of 
'  Americanisms  "  are  invented  in  London. 

**lTis  surely  rather  discreditable  to  the  English  book 
ellers,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  that  they  have  never 
iiTen  Qs  a  standard  edition  of  Burke.  An  American  can 
Ave  Burke's  works  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form, 
lod  one  cannot  see  one  of  the  few  large-paper  copies  of 
Q&t  edition  without  intense  covetousness."  The  edition 
vhich  draws  forth  this  compliment,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
-«tle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Academy  says :  "  Dr. 
!^«>  Russell  Lowell's  resignation  of  his  Professorship  of 
otUea  Lettres  at  Ujurvard  two  years  ago,  has  never,  we 


are  glad  to  hear,  been  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College.  Dr.  Lowell  will  therefore  resume  his  old  post  at 
the  beginning  of  the  October  term,  though  under  teme- 
what  altered  conditions,  which  will  relieve  him  from  the 
strain  of  continuous  class-teaching,  and  leave  him  free  for 
higher  work." 

A  Frkmch  paper  states  that  some  American  travellers 
have  just  brought  out,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  a  news* 
paper,  entitled  Whiffs  of  Ararat,  Among  other  curious 
facts,  we  learn  from  the  Whifft  that  in  the  Armenian  vil- 
lages a  wife  may  be  purchased  at  from  SIO  to  S80.  The 
peasants  believe  that  the  eai  th  is  supported  on  the  back  of 
an  ox,  and  that  when  a  fly  settles  on  his  head  an  earth- 
quake is  caused  by  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off*.  They  are 
persuaded  that  impassable  barriers  surround  Mount  Ara- 
rat, and  keep  back  mortals  whose  presence  would  defile 
that  sacred  summit,  where  ansels  mount  guard  before  an 
indestructible  fragment  of  Nosh's  ark. 

The  Venus  of  Milo  controversy  stUl  continues  in  Paris 
as  to  whether  that  famous  statue  was  originally  an  isolated 
figure,  or  formed  part  of  a  group.  Endless  documents  have 
been  brou$;ht  forward,  and  toe  first  letter  sent  by  the 
Smyrna  Consul  respecting  the  statue  has  at  length  been 
discovered.  It  mentions  that  the  remains  of  the  left  arm 
and  hand  holding  an  apple  were  found  at  the  same  time  as 
the  torso.  In  its  next  sitting  the  Academic  des  Beaux- 
Arts  is  to  decide  this  important  question  from  the  frag- 
ments. It  is  thought  that  the  form  of  the  arm  and  hands 
points  to  the  Venus  being  in  a  leaning  position  on  the 
shoulder  of  some  other  figure  at  her  left,  probably  Mars. 

Thb  lovers  of  Leiffh  Hunt  will  be  gUd  to  read  this  an- 
nouncement, taken  from  the  last  number  of  the  London 
AthencBum:  Shortly  before  his  lamented  death  last  summer, 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Townshend 
Mayer,  of  Richmona,  the  papers  of  L«eigh  Hunt  for  exam- 
ination, and  such  public  use  as  he  might  deem  expedient. 
These  papers  comprise  a  large  amount  of  unpublished  mat- 
ter, particularly  plays,  more  or  less  complete,  note-books, 
and  a  mass  of  correspondence,  ranging  over  fifty  years, 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  Leigh  Hunt's  contemporaries, 
and  are  said  to  throw  light  on  many  matters  of  literarv 
interest,  and  especiallv  on  several  passages  in  Leigh  Hunt  s 
own  life.  Mr.  Townsnend  Mayer  nas  decided  to  use  some 
of  these  letters  as  materials  for  a  series  of  articles,  the  first 
of  which  will  appear  in  one  of  the  magazines  in  July,  and 
will  be  entitled  *<  Leish  Hunt  and  B.  R.  Haydon."  Sev- 
eral letters  from  Hayuon  will  be  given  in  their  entirety. 

By  the  death  of  the  Baroness  Emilie  von  Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm,  Schiller's  last  surviving  daughter,  the  interestinz 
and  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  poet  ana 
his  sister  Christophine  and  her  husband  ReinwaJd,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Herr  Wendolin  von  Maltzahn, 
under  whose  direction  it  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  The  letters  begin  with  the  year  1782, 
when  Schiller  as  a  homeless  fugitive  had  fled  to  Bauerbach, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Ritter,  he  had  found  protection 
and  help  in  the  house  of  the  Frau  von  Wolzogen.  It  was 
here  that,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  his  friend  Rein- 
wald,  he  wrote  **  Kabale  und  Llebe,"  completed  his 
*'  Fiesco  "  and  sketched  the  plan  of  **  Don  Carlos "  and 
''Maria  Stuart."  The  correspondence,  which  consists  of 
sixty  eight  letters  by  Schiller,  and  as  many,  more  by  his 
sister  and  her  husband,  concludes  in  1805,  and  thus  em- 
braces some  of  the  most  eventful  and  productive  years  of 
the  poet's  life. 

M.  Ratublot,  an  officer  of  the  Paris  law  courts,  has 
succeeded  in  an  ingenious  manner  in  transcribinga  number 
of  the  rezisters  which  were  burnt  during  the  Commune. 
These  registers  had  remaned  so  long  in  the  fire  that  each 
of  them  seemed  to  have  become  a  homogenous  block,  more 
like  a  slab  of  charcoal  than  anything  else,  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  detach  a  leaf  it  fell  away  into  powder. 
Many  scientific  men  had  examined  these  unpromising  blacx 
blocks,  when  M.  Rathelot  hit  upon  the  following  method 
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of  operation  :  In  the  first  place  he  cot  off  the  back  of 
the  book  bo  as  to  leave  nothing  bnt  Uie  mass  of  leaves 
which  the  fire  had  caused  to  adhere  to  each  other;  he  then 
steeped  the  book  in  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  it,  all 
wet  as  it  was,  to  the  heat  at  the  month  of  a  ealorifere  ;  the 
water,  as  it  evaporated,  raised  the  leaves  one  by  one,  and 
they  could  be  separated,  but  with  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. Each  sheet  was  Uien  deciphered  and  transcribed, 
and  the  copy  certified  by  a  legal  officer.  In  this  way  the 
records  of  nearly  70,000  official  acts  have  been  saved. 
The  appearance  of  the  pages  was  very  curious ;  the  writing 
appeared  of  a  dull  black,  while  the  paper  was  of  a  lustrous 
black,  something  like  velvet  decorations  on  a  black  satin 
ground,  so  that  the  entries  were  not  difficult  to  read. 

A  very  ingenious  and  useful  branch  of  manufacture  has 
come  to  an  unfortunate  end  in  Paris.  A.  M.  Olivier  has 
for  some  time  past  conducted  what  was  professedly  an 
agency  for  privately  procuring  foreign  decorations,  but  in 
reality  simply  a  means  of  supplving  dupes  with  spurious 
ribbons  and  crosses.  It  is  said  that  nis  books  when  seized 
showed  entries  of  over  two  thousand  sales  of  these  sham 
orders,  purporting  to  be  chiefly  Spanish,  Brazilian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Tunisian.  The  system  of  M.  Olivier,  who  always 
made  his  clients  wait  a  proper  time  for  the  supposed  com- 
munication from  abroad,  was  only  discovered  oy  accident. 
A  certain  sentleman  with  a  strong  desire  for  a  decoration 
had  commissioned  the  agency  to  endeavor  to  procure  him 
the  Spanish  order  of  Charles  III.  But,  lest  the  influence 
of  M.  Olivier  should  not  be  sufficient,  he  made  independent 
application  through  a  well-known  journalist  of  Paris  who 
is  understood  to  nave  influence  at  Madrid.  The  latter, 
after  some  time  obtaining  the  decoration,  took  it  to  the  ap- 
plicant, and  was  astounded  to  find  Uiat  he  had  already 
received  a  similar  one  from  the  agency.  Immediate  in- 
quiries were  made  through  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  the 
result  was,  of  course,  the  discovery  of  the  forgery  and  the 
explosion  of  the  thriving  scheme  of  M.  Olivier  and  his  as- 
sociates, of  whom  four  were  arrested  with  him. 

We  find  this  in  the  London  Academy :  At  the  adjudi- 
cation of  prizes  at  University  College,  London,  last 
Wednesday  (June  24),  the  first  prize  in  Jurisprudence 
was  awarded  to  a  young  lady  who  two  years  ago,  at  the 
same  college,  achieved  a  like  success  in  Political  Economy. 
The  second  place  in  the  same  class  was  attained  bv  an- 
other lady.  Another  obtained  honors  in  Political  Econ- 
omy; and  prizes  were  gained  by  three,  and  certificates  by 
several,  in  the  Fine  Arts  classes.    That  women  should 

grove  themselves  auite  equal  to  men  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ig  is,  perhaps,  less  remarkable  than  their  success  in 
sterner  studies ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  in  these  days,  when 
firesh  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  Question  of  female 
education.  The  experiment  of  mixed  classes  has  as  yet 
been  only  very  partially  tried  at  University  College,  and 
its  extension  through  tne  whole  of  the  Arts  school  wo#d 
involve  none  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  have  been  in- 
cident to  the  attempt  to  teach  medicine  to  ladies  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  is  soon 
to  consider  the  recent  vote  of  Convocation  in  favor  of 
admitting  women,  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  to  its 
decree  examinations.  If  a  woman,  competing  at  college 
wiUi  men,  can  take  prizes  in  Political  Economy  and  Juris- 
prudence, it  is  hard  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Laws." 

The  Academy  of  June  6th  says  Dr.  F.  Gregorovius  has 
made  another  important  addition  to  historico-biographical 
literature  in  his  recently  published  work,  ^  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
nach  Urkunden  und  Correspondenzen  ihrer  eigenen  Zeit 
(Stcttgart,  1874V  Exhaustive  in  the  use  of  his  materials, 
and  unbiassed  in  his  iudgment,  Dr.  Gregorovius  has,  as 
usual  with  him,  given  his  readers  both  new  facts  and  new 
views  in  this  history  of  one  whom  modem  writers  have 
taken  special  delight  in  representing  as  at  once  a  monster  of 
moral  iniquity,  and  a  woman  of  matchless  Rrace  and  fem- 
inine softness  —  a'remorseless  Mssnad  at  Rome,  a  tender 
wife  and  benevolent  ruler  at  Ferrara.  It  is  especiallv  in 
regard  to  this  latter  and  less  generally  well-known  phase 
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of  her  life  after  her  marriage  with  Prince  Alfonio  rf 
Ferrara,  that  the  author  has  brought  forward  the  most  '^ 
teresUng  original  facts,  while  the  second  and  last  volsae 
has  special  value  from  the  number  of  important  aicHis 
of  which  it  gives  extracts,  with  fac-similes  of  namerouk. 
ters  of  Alexander  VL,  CsMar  Borgia,  and  Lucrezia  bs- 
self.  The  (question  of  her  innocence  of  the  general  chvM 
brought  against  her  by  the  enemies  of  her  evil  father  k 
yet  worse  brother,  is  certainly  not  conclusively  proved; 
but,  as  Dr.  Gregorovius  reminds  his  readers*  it  shoold  k 
remembered  that  while  the  evil  ropate  of  Alexander  ud 
his  son  is  a  matter  of  historv,  that  of  Lucrezia  hai  kjv 
been  confirmed,  and  rests  only  on  legendary  bearsaj. 

Trerr  seems  good  reason  for  beliering  that  an  tatM 
for  hydrophobia  has  been,  or  rather  will  be,  soon  disooTcni 
for  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  » 
able  the  medical  profession  to  form  a  decided  opinion  u*ji 
its  efficacy.  The  plan  is,  for  any  person  who  has  bes 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  get  himself  or  herself  immediia&^ 
bitten  by  a  viper,  the  antagonism  between  the  Yinu  of  tb 
animal  and  the  ropUle  securing  the  patient  from  the  ill 
effects  of  either  bite.  This  discovery  was,  it  seema,  mak 
by  Dr.  Jitzki,  who  according  to  the  Lancet  commnoicatai 
in  January  last  to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Wilna  (Rasii) 
the  following  interesting  fact :  A  very  savage  d(^,  asi 
it  may  be  added,  a  dog  of  very  ecoentrfc  tastes,  waa  ia  tU 
habit,  pour  passer  le  temps^  of  killing  vipers.  Thia  reekki 
animal,  whose  mouth  and  neck  were  covered  with  ripe; 
wounds,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  which  had  already  bisa 
several  homed  cattle  and  another  dog,  all  of  whom  p» 
ished  in  a  rabid  state.  The  owner  of  the  viper-killing  doc 
not  willing  to  destroy  him,  deferred  the  act  of  destroetiia 
until  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  should  make  their  a- 
pearance.  These  symptoms,  however,  never  appeared: 
the  dog  remained  in  perfect  good  hiealth,  and  probably  i 
the  present  moment  continues  to  enjoy  his  favorite  amQ» 
ment  with  %n  unimpaired  constitution.  This  caae  itrack 
Dr.  Jitzki,  more  especially  as  he  learned  that  s  womas  m 
the  same  district  had  been  bitten  by  a  viper,  ani  fom- 
nately  for  herself,  afterwards  by  a  mad  dog,  withoat  v^t^ 
ing  anv  inconvenience.  The  Lancet  suggests  that  if  tbit 
suspicion  of  Dr.  Jitzki's  is  correct  as  to  the  antagosia 
between  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  and  the  virus  of  Ttpen, 
young  dogs  might  perhaps  be  inoculated  with  the  latur 
virus,  and  their  freedom  from  rabies  be  tims  secured. 

It  would  be  both  impertinent  and  dangerous,  aars  tba 
Pidl  Mall  Gazette,  for  man  to  suggest  to  woman  anj  t^^\ 
ation  of  her  head*dress,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a^ 
ing  her  attention  to  an  interesting  fact  mentioned  br 
Canon  Cooper  at  a  sitting  of  the  International  Coogres 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to  Animals.    It  seems  tint 
the  practice  common  among  ladies  of  wearing  the  featlien 
of  the  grebe  upon  their  hats  and  bonnets,  although  beees* 
ing  in  the  highest  degree,  is  productive  of  some  little  ia- 
convenience  to  the  bird  thus  honored  by  their  atteotioe. 
inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  skinned  alive  in  order  to  make  la 
feathers  fit.for  the  ornamental  purpose  to  which  thejiR 
devoted.    This  is  decidedly  hara  on  the  grebe,  wbiefa  bai 
peculiar  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  woman,  not  onljbe 
cause  it  adds  to  the  adornment  of  her  head,  bnt  alio  be 
cause,  owing  to  its  peculiar  formation,  it  suffers  wheo  r^ 
attempts  to  walk  on  land  much  of  the  same  kind  of  ai^erj 
that  woman  suffers  when  walking  in  her  high-heeled  hocf^ 
The  grebe,  in  fact,  is  utteriy  incapable  of  w»U^«»? 'JJ 
any  comfort  or  grace,  and  shufiles  along  with  an  awk«re 
motion,  only  preserving  its  balance  by  assuming  sn  ate. 
position  like  that  of  a  penguin,  quite  foreign  to  its  natare 
or  habits.    Indeed,  some  grebes  give  up  attemptiog  ^ 
walk  as  a  bad  job,  and  crawl  about  in  the  same  mifloer 
as  seals,  when  inclination  or  business  leads  them  to  1«|^ 
their  native  element  for  an  inland  stroll.    Woman,  «ic^ 
fore,  should  show  a  little  consideration  for  grebes,  sad  neJ 
allow  them  to  be  skinned  alive  for  hat  trimmiset;  bau 
unfortunately,  woman  entirelv  ignorea  agony  «  ™J  "^ 
ter  of  dress,  and  considering  her  endurance  under  the  tor 
ture  she  inflicto  on  herself  in  thU  respect,  it  is  pe™*!* 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  will  feel  for  the  grehe. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 
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The  conntrj  is  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  a  past, 
snifest  Destiny,  which  was  the  pass^-word  to  luture  great- 
M,  is  not  often  spoken  now,  and  the  insistence  upon  the 
iportant  fact  that  the  nation's  one  hundredth  birthday  is 
iproacbiogy  indicates  somewhat  the  growing  disposition 
the  people  to  recognize  existing  conditions  not  only  as 
opbetic,  but  as  connected  with  historic  i'acts.  Every  one 
aware  of  the  line  which  the  ciyil  war  has  drawn  across 
e  historic  page.  The  events  preceding  it  are  removed 
to  historic  perspective,  and  the  cares  and  problems  of  the 
esent  serve  to  make  that  older  period  of  national  history 
steful  to  the  tired  mind. 

Consider  the  monuments  and  statues  that  are  constantly 
dicated  and  unveiled.  They  honor  heroes  of  every 
riod  of  national  life.  The  gathering  in  the  national 
Us  of  historic  statues,  albeit  art  has  sometimes  to  look 
9  other  way.  is  another  expression  of  this  consciousness 
a  past.  The  great  Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge,  where 
3  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  holy  purpose  keep  guard  over 
i  lives  of  students,  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  sense  of 
fttitnde  toward  the  nation's  defenders,  which  has  become 
noving  force  in  American  life.  The  services  of  Memo- 
1  Daj,  with  all  the  admixture  of  baser  elements,  are  yet 
t  incense  of  national  homage.  Men  talk,  sometimes,  as 
it  were  the  part  of  all  good  patriots  to  forget  the  war 
'  the  Union,  and  only  let  the  right  hand  remember  its 
aning ;  but  it  ia  a  shallow  conceit  which  would  ask  any 
rt  of  the  country  to  bury  out  of  sight  the  symbols,  not 
hate,  but  of  consecration. 

The  histories  which  begin  to  find  their  way  into  our  lit- 
itare,  mark  the  same  growth  of  national  life.  Distinct 
Dchs  come  forth  more  clearly,  and  proportion  is  easier 
covered.  We  begin  to  turn  to  the  histories  of  our  own 
mtry  with  relish.  With  all  our  increase  of  travel  and 
niliarity  with  the  Old  World,  begetting  a  wider  survey, 
d  easing  us  of  the  old  Little  Pedlington  way  of  regard- 
;  our  own  country  and  life,  there  has  grown  to  be  a 
arer  conception  of  the  difference  between  our  estate 
i  that  of  transatlantic  people,  and  a  stronger  desire 
trace  the  causes  of  our  own  condition.  There  is  a 
ih  to  have  a  rational  explanation  of  our  life,  by  which 
may  see  how  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are.  The 
7  knowledge  of  foreign  histoxy  tends  to  make  us  value 
r  own,  and  seek  for  the  common  springs  from  which  both 
V*  It  certainly  is  much  when  the  facts  upon  which  we 
>und  our  philosophy  of  histoty  may  be*  sought  more  fire- 
ently  in  our  own  experience. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  our  own  past,  we  shall,  by 
grees,  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  material 
lich  lies  in  it  for  literature.  It  is  possible,  to-day,  to 
ike  a  considerable  collection  of  literary  productions  which 
e  their  existence  to  some  fact  in  our  history ;  the  culture 
lich  deals  with  them  has  sometimes  a  foreign  tang  to  it, 
d  the  fiicts  themselYei  thus  get  treated  not  always  in  a 
Ige*  human  way,  but  in  the  conventional  way  of  a  foreign 


literature»  We  shall  yet  see  in  our  writers  a  spirit  of 
strong  interest  in  society  and  manners  once  existing  here, 
not  an  archseological  interest,  but  a  family  interest.  But 
for  this  there  needs  to  be  a  common  wide-spread  interest 
in  the  same  matters.  This  we  have  not  heretofore  had, 
and  out  of  it  will  spring  the  genius  that  will  suddenly,  as 
Scott  did  in  Scotland,  make  the  dead  bones  in  the  vidleys 
to  spring  into  a  living  host. 

NOTES. 

—  The  American  Social  Science  Association  will  shortly 
publish,  through  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Number  Six  of  the  Journal 
of  Social  Science.  Besides  the  address  of  George  William 
Curtis,  the  President  of  the  Association,  given  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  in  New  York,  it  will  contain  various  papers 
read  at  that  meeting,  which  have  been  revised  for  publi- 
cation. Among  these  are  Financial  Administration,  by 
Gamaliel  Bradford ;  Ocean  Laws  for  Steamships,  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  Pierce  *,  the  Farmem'  Movement  in  Uie  Western 
Sutes,  by  Willard  C.  Flagg ;  Rational  Principles  of  Tax- 
ation, by  David  A.  Wells ;  The  Reformation  of  Prisoners^ 
by  Z.  R.  Brockway ;  The  Deaf  Mute  College  at  Washing- 
ton, by  E.  M.  Gallaudet.  The  number  will  be  uniform  in 
style  with  previous  issues  by  the  Association,  and  sold  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar. 

—  It  is  good  news  for  Harvard  that  Prof  James  Russell 
Lowell,  coming  home  with  his  English  laurels,  is  to  resume 
his  connection  with  the  University,  although  the  exact 
limits  of  his  teaching  do  not  appear  as  yet  to.be  very 
well  defined.  It  is  simply  announced  that  his  class  work 
will  not  be  routine  work. 

—  The  new  copyright  law,  as  wc  understand  it,  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  employ  the  formula  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page  of  each  book  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
Instead  of  declaring  in  full  that  this  book  was  **  Entered 

according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1874  by in 

the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,"  it 
is  now  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  copyright  simply  to 

stote  the  fact  thus  :  **  Copyright,  1874,  by ."  We  had 

already  got  rid  of  the  cumbrous  formula  which  used  to  look 
as  if  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  were  read  upon  the 
publication  of  each  book,  and  this  further  simplification 
will  be  gratefully  received.  It  will  help  good  looks  more 
on  pictures  than  in  books,  but  in  books  it  will  give  a  more 
tidy  appearance.  Since  there  is  only  one  place  in  the 
country  where  copyrights  are  entered  now,  it  is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  state  the  place  in  the  formula.  The  grad- 
ual elimination  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Franklin  and 
the  bootmaker  who  presented  an  elaborate  sign  for  Frank- 
lin's criticism,  on  which  his  name  and  occupation  were 
stated  minutely.  Franklin  criticised  everything  off  the 
sign  save  the  man's  name  and  the  picture  of  a  boot.  The 
copyright  act  is  further  amended  by  requiring  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  recording,  instead  of  two  fees,  as  now,  of  futy 
cents  each,  for  recording  and  giving  a  copy  of  record. 
The  act  goes  into  effect  August  1st.  Such  changes  aa 
have  been  made,  seem  merely  to  make  more  exact  what 
was  loosely  stated  in  the  act. 

— There  is  to  be  a  convention  of  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers at  Put-in-Bay,  the  last  of  this  month,  to  discuss 
various  matters  of  common  interest :  among  others  the  ratea 
of  discount,  and  questions  springing  out  of  the  relation 
held  by  the  publisher  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  customer. 
We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  convention  would  meet 
squarely  the  question  of  English  books  and  American  ones» 
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but  we  have  no  expectation  that  this  matter  will  receiye 
any  attention.  Will  tome  of  the  members  be  good  enongh 
to  rise  and  explain  what  has  become  of  the  jayenile  book 
trade  of  the  country  ? 

—  The  question  of  discounts  to  persons  not  in  the  trade 
will  probably  excite  as  much  disturbance  as  anything.  A 
humorous  book-publisher  of  New  York  has  sent  to  the 
Publishers*  Weekly  a  satirical  advertisement,  announcing 
that  having  made  no  small  gains  out  of  his  business,  he  Is 
now  prepared  to  show  his  gratitude  by  hereafter  selling  all 
books  at  prime  cost,  and  invites  orders  fh>m  the  following 
classes,  whom  the  judicious  reader,  if  not  himself  among 
them,  will  discover  constitute  those  who  usually  demand 
a  discount  from  the  trade :  — 

Public  and  private  libraries. 

Sunday-schools,  day  schools,  etc.,  etc.  • 

Teachers,  religious  and  secular. 

Professional  men  and  women. 

Descendants  of  all  those  once  engaged  in  the  book  busi- 
ness. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  any  bookseller,  or  booksellers' 
clerks,  living  or  dead. 

Landlords  of  all  premises  now  or' once  occupied  by 
booksellers. 

Theological  and  all  other  students. 

Boys  now  in  school  who  may  go  to  college  hereafter. 

All  persons  who  sing  in  tiie  choirs  of  churches,  for 
nothing. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  lands. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city  on  business  or  pleasure. 

Ship  captains  going  on  long  voyages. 

And  to  all  other  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed. 

—  The  managers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phil- 
adelphia have  cut  down  the  estimate  for  buildings  to  a 
sum  nearly  covered  by  subscriptions.  Six  millions  was  the 
first  estimate,  but  by  a  severe  process  of  shrinkage  the 
amount  now  regarded  as  necessary  has  been  made  only  a 
little  over  two  millions.  The  Philadelphia  managers  will 
deserve  well  of  the  country  if  the  exhibition  is  made  the 
exponent  of  honesty  in  work,  and  economy  in  management. 
It  has,  at  times,  looked  very  much  as  if  we  were  to  cele- 
brate our  hundredth  anniversary  by  showing  what  a  sham 
and  shame  we  could  produce. 

—  Professor  Silliman  publishes,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  an  interesting  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  to  himself  on  the  habits  of  the 
California  wood-rat,  which  seem  to  be  very  thievish  habits 
indeed.  The  writer  was  partial  owner  of  some  property 
on  the  Oregon  coast,  contiuning  a  saw-mill  which  had 
never  been  in  operation.  There  was  a  dwelling-house 
lor  the  hands,  in  which,  on  work  being  discontinued  were 
stored  a  quantity  of  stuff,  tools,  packing  for  the  engine, 
six  or  seven  kegs  of  large  spikes ;  in  the  closets,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  etc.  A  large  cooking  stove  was  left  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

'*  This  house,"  he  says,  ^  was  left  uninhabited  for  two 
years,  and,  being  at  some  diitance*from  the  little  settle- 
ment it  was  frequently  broken  into  by  tramps  who  sought 
a  shelter  for  the  night.  When  I  entered  this  house  I  was 
astonished  to  see  an  immense  rat's  nest  on  the  empty 
stove.  On  examining  this  nest,  which  was  about  five  feet 
in  height,  and  occupied  the  whole  top  of  the  stove  (a 
large  range),  I  found  the  outside  to  be  composed  entirely 
of  spikes^  ail  laid  with  symmetry  so  as  to  present  the 
points  of  the  nails  outward.  In  the  centre  of  this  mass 
was  the  nest,  composed  of  finely  divided  fibres  of  the 
hemp  packing.    Interlaced  with  the  spikes,  we  found  the 


following :  About  three  dozen  knives,  forks,  and  ipoou^ 
all  the  butcher  knives,  three  in  number,  a  large  cani^. 
knife,  fork,  and  steel ;  several  laige  plugs  of  tobacco;  tk 
outside  casing  of  a  silver  watch  was  disposed  of  ia  cei 
part  of  the  pile,  the  glass  of  the  same  watch  in  taotkr, 
and  the  works  in  still  another ;  an  old  pone  oooUh^ 
some  silver,  matches  and  tobacco ;  nearly  all  the  ml 
tools  firom  the  tool  closets,  among  them  several  laip 
augers.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  carious  mixture  i 
different  articles,  all  of  which  must  iiave  been  tranpoittd 
some  distance,  as  they  were  originally  stored  in  difim 
parts  of  the  house.  ' 

^  The  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  the  constnctk 
of  this  nest  and  the  curious  taste  for  articles  of  iron,  mm 
of  them  heavy,  for  component  parts,  struck  me  witli  m- 
prise.  The  articles  of  value  were  I  think  stolen  from  die 
men  who  had  broken  into  the  house  for  temporvj  Idf- 
ing.  I  have  preserved  a  sketch  of  this  iroiKlai  nm, 
which  I  think  unique  in  natural  history. 

—  In  this  heated  spell  our  readers  may  thank  us  k 
producing  a  counter  irritation  by  setting  before  them  pe> 
haps  the  most  elaborate  of  the  various  ingenioos  hri 
sentences  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  mac!i  nusii- 
fication  in  country  boarding-houses.  It  is  taken  from  tbs 
Newark  Advertiser,  and  should  be  written  down  (ras 
dictation.  The  usefulness  of  this  little  task  in  vaeaLoi 
will  be  readily  seen  by  all  whose  children  find  time  hacs* 
ing  heavily. 

"  Tlie  most  skilful  ganger  I  ever  knew  was  a  maHgatd 
cobbler,  armed  with  a  poniard,  who  drove  a  pedk^ 
wagon,  using  a  mullein-stalk  as  an  instrument  of  coersos, 
to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod  with  calks.  He  was  i 
Galilean  Sadducee,  and  he  had  a  phthisicky  catini 
diphtheria,  and  the  bilious  intermittent  erysipelas.  A 
certain  sibyl,  with  the  sobriquet  of  '  Gypsy,'  went  iau 
ecstasies  of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a  bisli 
of  peas,  and  separate  saccharine  tomatoes  from  a  heap  of 
peeled  potatoes,  without  dyeing  or  singeing  the  ignit^ 
queue  which  he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a  hta- 
orrhage.  LifUng  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cupoLi 
the  Capitol  to  conceal  her  unparalleled  embarrassmefU, 
making  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not  harassing  him  vii 
mystifying,  rarefying,  and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  ga^e 
him  a  conch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  mignonnette,  and  fbchs^ 
a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a  copy  of  the  Apocrypha  is 
hieroglyphics,  daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and  Ktf' 
ciusko,  a  kaleidoscope,  a  dntm-phial  of  ipecacnanha,  a  tei- 
spoonful  of  naphtha,  for  deleble  purposes,  a  fernile,i 
clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a  camelian  of  sp* 
metrical  proportions,  a  chronometer  with  a  movable 
balance-wheel,  a  box  of  dominoes,  and  a  catechism,  p^ 
ganger,  who  was  also  a  trafficking  rectifier  and  a  parish- 
ioner of  mine,  preferring  a  woollen  surtout  (his  choice  vai 
referable  to  a  vacillating  occasionally-occurring  idiors- 
crasy),  wofully  uttered  this  apothegm : '  Life  is  chcqneiti; 
but  schism,  apostasy,  hereby,  and  villany  shall  be  p* 
bhed.'  The  sibyl  apologizingly  answered:  *  There  is* 
ratable  and  allegpable  difference  between  a  conferrable 
ellipsb  and  a  trisyllabic  diaeresis.'  We  replied  in  trochee, 
not  impugning  her  suspicion.'' 

—  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gould,  the  sculptor,  who  had  puTl- 
ously  given  us  a  sUtue  of  the  West  Wind,  has  now  cos- 
pleted  a  medallion,  if  we  understand  the  description,  ref^ 
resenting  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  The  treatment  of  ti^ 
subject  by  a  sculptor  will  at  once  suggest  to  many  n^ 
how  much  broader  the  range  of  a  sculptor  is,  than  appean 
at  first  sight 
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A  ROSE   IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  (cdn/mti€d.) 

Rose  went  out  without  a  word ;  she 
mt  and  sat  down  in  the  little  sbady 
miner-house  where  Mr.  Nolan  had 
ken  refuge  from  the  sun  and  from 
e  mirth  of  the  children.  He  had  al- 
idy  seen  there  was  something  wrong, 
id  was  pre|>ared  with  his  sympathy : 
boerer  was  the  offender  Mr.  Nolan 
u  eorry  for  that  one ;  it  was  a  way 
ft  had ;  his  sympathies  did  not  go  so 
iDch  with  the  immaculate  and  always 
irtooas ;  but  he  was  sorry  for  whoso- 
ter  had  erred  or  strayed,  and  was  re- 
enling  of  the  same.  Poor  Rose  — 
le  b^n  to  feel  himself  Rose's  cham- 
aon,  because  he  felt  sure  that  it  was 
&o«e,  young,  thoughtless,  and  incon- 
iderate,  who  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
Kose  sat  down  by  his  side  with  a  heart- 
broken look  in  her  face,  but  did  not 
ny  anything.  She  began  to  beat  with 
her  fingers  on  the  tabte  as  if  she  were 
beatbg  time  to  a  march.  She  was 
still  sQcb  a  child  to  him,  so  young,  so 
much  like  what  he  remembered  her 
in  pinafores  that  his  heart  ached  for 
ker.  "  Ton  are  in  some  little  bit  of 
troable?"hesaid  at  last. 

*'Oh,not  a  little  bit,"  cried  Rose, 

"a  great,  yery  great  trouble  I  "     She 

v&sso  full  of  it  VbaX  she  could  not  talk 

of  anything  else.     And  the  feeling  in 

W  mibd  was  that  she  must  speak  or 

die.   She  began  to  tell  her  story  in 

the  woody  arbor  with  the  gay  noise  of 

the  children  close  at  hand,  out  hearing 

a  cry  among  them  that  Mr.  Incledon 

vu  coming,  started  up  and  tied  on  her 

H  and  seizing  Mr.    Nolan's  arm, 

^^^Hged  him  out  by  the  garden  door. 

V  cannot  see  him  to-day  T"  she  cried, 

^d  led  the  curate  away,  dragging  him 

^  her  to  a  ouiet  by-way  over  the 

oeids  in  which  she  Uiought  they  would 

°^  safe.   Rose  had  no  ooubt  whateyer 

M  the  fan  sympathy  of  this  old  friend. 

Sa«  was  not  sfraid  cren  of  his  disap- 

P'^'^  It  seemed  certain  to  her  that 

he  BTut  pity  at  least  if  not  help.  And 

^  KMe,  m  her  youthful  confidence  in 

9*en,  there  was    nothing    in    this 

*orld  which  was  unalterable  of   ito 

*{^:  no  trouble,    except    death, 

*Mch  eonld  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the 

•"^entimi  of  friends. 

^  chilled  her  a  little,  however,  as 

"«^«iton,to  see  the  curate's  face 

po'  Vnger  and  longer,  graver  and 


graver.  *'  You  should  not  have  done 
it,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  when 
Rose  told  him  how  she  had  been 
brought  to  give  her  consent. 

**  f  know  I  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  doing.  How 
could  I  help  myself?  And  now,  oh, 
now,  dear  Mr.  ^olan,  tell  me  what  to 
do!  Will  you  speak  to  mamma? 
Though  she  will  not  listen  to  me  she 
might  hear  you." 

**  But  I  don't  see  what  your  mamma 
has  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  curate. 
"  It  is  not  to  her  you  are  engaged  — 
nor  is  it  she  who  has  given  her  word ; 
you  must  keep  your  word,  we  are  all 
bound  to  do  that." 

^  But  a  great  many  people  don't  do 
it,"  said  Rose,  driven  to  the  worst  of 
arguments  in  sheer  despair  of  her 
cause. 

««  You  must,"  said  Mr.  Nolan:  *<the 
people  who  don't  are  not  people  to  be 
followed.  You  have  bound  yourself 
and  you  must  stand  by  it.  lie  is  a 
good  man  and  you  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  To  a  great  many  it  would  not 
seem  hard  at  all.  You  have  accepted 
him,  and  you  must  stand  by  him.  I 
do  not  see  what  else  can  be  done 
now." 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  you  speak  as  if  I 
were  married,  and  there  was  no  hope." 

"  It  is  very  much  the  same  thing," 
said  the  curate;  '*you  have  given 
your  word.  Rose,  you  would  not  like 
to  be  a  jilt ;  you  must  either  keep  your 
word  or  be  called  a  jilt  —  and  called 
truly.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  character 
to  have." 

''  But  it  would  not  be  true  1 " 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  true.  Mr. 
Incledon,  poor  man,  would  have  good 
reason  to  think  so.  Let  us  look  at  it 
seriously,  Rose.  What  is  there  so 
very  bad  in  it  that  you  should  do  a 
good  man  such  an  injury  ?  He  is  not 
old.  He  is  verv  agreeable  and  very 
rich.  He  would  make  you  a  great 
lady,  Rose." 

*<Mr.  Nolan,  do  yon  think  I  care 
for  that  ?  " 

^  A  great  many  people  care  for  it, 
and  so  do  all  who  belong  to  you. 
Yotv  poor  father  wished  it.  It  had 
ffone  out  of  my  mind,  but  I  can  recol- 
lect very  well  now  ;  and  your  mother 
widies  It  —  and  for  you  it  would  be  a 
great  thing,  you  don't  know  how  great 
Kose,  you  must  try  to  put  all  this  re- 
luctance out  of  your  mind,  and  think 
only  of  how  many  advantsiees  it  has." 
I  care  nothing  for  the  advantages," 
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said  Rose,  "the  only  one  thing  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  others.  He  prom- 
ised to  be  good  to  the  boys  and  to 
help  mamma:  and  now  we  aon't  need 
his  nelp  any  more." 

**  A  good  reason,  an  admirable  rea- 
son," cried  the  curate  with  unwonted 
sarcasm,  *'  for  casting  him  off  now. 
Few  people  state  it  so  frankly,  but  it  is 
the  way  of  the  world." 

Rose  eave  him  a  look  so  full  of  won- 
dering that  the  good  man's  heart  was 
touched.  "Come,"  he  said,  "you 
had  made  up  your  mind  to  it  yesterday. 
It  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  At 
your  age  nothing  can  be  very  bad,  for 
yon  can  always  adapt  yourself  to  what 
IS  new.  So  long  as  tnere  's  nobody  else 
in  the  way  that 's  more  to  your  mind," 
he  said,  turning  upon  her  with  a  pene- 
trating glance. 

Rose  said  nothing  in  reply.  She 
put  up  her  hands  to  her  face,  covering 
It,  and  choking  the  cry  which  eame  to 
her  lips.  How  could  she  to  a  man,  to 
one  so  far  separated  from  love  and 
youth  as  was  Mr.  Nolan,  make  this  last 
confession  of  all  ? 

The  curate  went  away  that  night 
with  a  painful  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  did  not  go  to  Whitton,  as  Mrs. 
Damerel  had  promised,  to  see  Rose's 
future  home,  but  he  saw  the  master  of 
it,  who,  disappointed  by  the  headache 
with  which  Rose  had  retreated  to  her 
room,  on  her  return  from  her  walk 
with  the  curate,  did  not  show  in  his 
best  aspect.  None  of  the  party  indeed 
did ;  perhaps  the  excitement  and 
commotion  ot  the  news  had  produced 
a  bad  result  —  for  nothing  could  be 
flatter  or  more  deadly-livefy  than  the 
evening  which  followed.  Even  the 
children  were  cross  and  peevish,  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  bed  in  disgrace ;  and 
Rose  had  hidden  herself  in  her  room, 
and  linos  of  care  and  irritation  were 
on  Mrs.  Damerel's  forehead.  The 
great  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
yiem  did  not,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
bring  happiness  in  its  train. 

• 

CHAPTKR*Xiy. 

RosB  did  not  go  down-ttairs  that 
night  She  had  a  headache,  which  is 
the  prescriptive  right  of  a  woman  in 
trouble.  Sne  took  the  cup  of  tea 
which  Agatha  brought  her,  at  the 
door  of  her  room,  and  be^gged  that 
mamma  would  not  trouble  to  come  of 
see  her,  as  she  was  going  to  bed 
She  was  afraid  of  another  aiscosaion, 
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and  shrank  even  from  seeing  any  one. 
She  had*  passed  through  a  great  many 
different  moods  of  mind  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Incledon,  but  this  one  was  differ- 
ent from  all  the  rest.    All  the  soften- 
ing of  feeling  of  which  she  had  been 
conscious  died  out  of  her  mind;  his 
yery  name  became  intolerable  to  her. 
That  which  she  had  proposed  to  do, 
as  the  last  sacrifice  a  girl  could  make 
for  her  family,  an  absolute  renuncia- 
tion of  self  and  voluntary  martyrdom 
for  them,  changed  its  character  alto- 
eether  when  they  no  longer  required 
It.     Why  should  she  do  what  was 
worse  than   death,  when   the  object 
for  which  she  was  willing  to  die  was 
no  longer  before  her ;  when  there  was, 
indeed,  no  need  for  doing  it  at  all? 
Would  Iphigenia  have  died  for  her 
word's  saxe,  had  there  been  no  need 
for  her  sacrifice  ?  and  why  should  Rose 
do  more  than  she  ?    In  this  there  was, 
the   reader  will    perceive,  a  certain 
diange  of  sentiment;  for  thoueh  Rose 
had  made  up    her   mind  saaly  and 
reluctantly  to   marry  Mr.    Incledon, 
yet  she  had  not  thought  the  alterna- 
tive worse  than  death.    She  had  felt 
while  she  did  it  the  ennobling  sense  of 
having  nven  up  her  own  will  to  make 
others  happy,  and  had  even  recog- 
nized the  far-off  and  faint  possibility 
that  the  happiness    which  she  thus 
gave  to  others  might,  some  time  or 
other,    rebound    upon   herself.    But 
the    moment  her    great   inducement 
was  removed,  a  flood  of  different  sen- 
timent came  in.    She  began  to  hate 
Mr.  Incledon,  to  feel  that  he  had  tak- 
en advantage  of  her   circumstances, 
that  her  mother  had  taken  advantage 
of  her,  that  every  one  had  used  her  as 
a  tool  to  promote  their  own  purpose, 
with  no  more    consideration  for  her 
than  had  she  been  altogether  without 
feeling.    This  thought  went  through 
her  mind  like  a  hot  breath  from  a 
furnace,  searing  and  scorching  every- 
thing.   And  now  that  their  purpose 
was  served  without  her,  she  must  still 
make  this  sacrifice  —  for  honor  1    For 
honor  1    Perhaps  it  is  true  that  women 
hold   this  motive  more    li^tly  than 
men,  though  indeed  the  honor  that  is 
involved  m  a    promise  of   marriage 
does  not  seem  to  influence  either  sex 
very  deeply  in  ordinary  cases.    I  am 
afraid  poor  Rose  did  not  feel  its  weight 
at  all.     She  might  be  forced  to  keep 
her  word,  but  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  it.    She  had  ceased  to  be  sad 
and  resigned.    She  was  rebellious  and 
indignant,  and  a  hundred  wild  scheme^ 
and  notions  began  to  flit  throup;h  her 
mind.    To  jump  in  such  a  crisis  as 
this  from  the  tender  resignation  of  a 
martyr  for  love  into  the  bitter  and 
painful  resistance  of  a  domestic  rebel 
who  feels  that  no  one  loves  her,  is  easy 
to  the  young  mind  in  the  unreality 
which  more  or  less  envelops  every- 
thing to  youth.    From  the  one  to  the 
other  was  but  a  step.    Yesterday  she 
had  been  the  centre  of  all  the  &mily 
plans,  the  foundation  of  comfort,  the 
chief  object  of  their  thoughts.    Now 


she  was  in  reality  only  Rose  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  about  to  make  a 
brilnant  marriage,  and  therefore  was 
much  in  the  foreground,  but  no  more 
loved  or  noticed  than  any  one  else. 
In  reality  this  change  had  actually 
come,  but  she  imagined  a  still  greater 
change ;  and  fancy  showed  her  to  her- 
self as  the  rebeuious  daughter,  die 
one  who  had  never  fully  done  her  duty, 
never  been  quite  in  sympathy  with 
her  mother,  and  whom  all  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  in  marriage  or  any 
other  way,  as  interfering  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  house.  Sudi  of  us  as  have 
been  young  may  remember  how  easy 
these  revolutions  of  feeling  were,  and 
with  what  quick  facility  we  could  iden- 
tify ourselves  as  almost  adored  or  al- 
most hated,  as  the  foremost  object  of 
everybody's  regard  or  an  intruder  in 
everybody's  way.  Rose  passed  a  very 
miserable  night,  and  the  next  day  was, 
I  think,  more  miserable  still.  Mrs.  Da- 
merel  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  on 
the  subject  which  filled  her  thoughts, 
but  told  her  that  she  had  decided  to  go 
to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week,  to  look  after  the  *'  things  " 
which  were  necessary.  As  they  were 
in  mourning  already,  there  was  no 
more  trouble  of  that  description  nec- 
essary on  Uncle  Edward's  account, 
but  only  new  congratulations  to  re- 
ceive, which  poured  in  on  every  side. 

**  I  need  not  go  through  the  form  of 
condoling,  for  i  know  vou  did  not 
have  much  intercourse  with  him,  poor 
old  gentleman,"  one  lady  said;  and 
another  caught  Rose  by  both  hands 
and  exclaim^  on  the  good  luck  of  the 
family  in  general. 

'*  filessmgs,  like  troubles,  never 
come  alone,"  she  said.  **To  think 
you  should  have  a  fortune  tumbling 
down  upon  you  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  tins  chit  of  a  girl  carrying 
off  the  best  match  in  the  country  I " 

^  I  hope  we  are  sufficiently  grateful 
for  all  the  good  things  Providence 
sends  us,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  fixing 
her  eyes  severely  upon  Rose. 

Oh,  if  she  had  but  had  the  courage 
to  take  up  the  glove  thus  thrown 
down  to  herl  But  she  was  not  yet 
screwed  up  to  that  desperate  pitch. 

Mr.  Incledon  came  later,  and  in  his 
joy  at  seeing  her  was  more  lover-like 
than  he  had  yet  permitted  himself  to 
be. 

**  Why  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
this  good  news  came  1 "  he  cried, 
fondly  kissing  her  in  his  delight  and 
heartiness  orconflratulation,  a  thing 
he  had  never  aone  before.  Rose 
broke  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  white  with  fright  and  resent- 
ment. 

t^  **  Oh,  how^dared  hel  how  dared 
he  I "  she  cried,  rubbing  the  spot  upon 
her  cheek  whidb  his  lips  had  toucned 
with  wild  exaggeration  of  dismay. 

And  how  angry  Mrs.  Damerel  was  I 
She  went  up-stairs  after  the  girl,  and 
spoke  to  her  as  Rose  had  never  yet 
been  spoken  to  in  all  her  soft  life — 
upbraiding  her  with  her  heartlessness, 


her  disregard  of  other  people's  feel- 
ings, her  indifference  to  ner  own  W 
or  and  pledged  word.  Once  tm 
Rose  remained  up-stairs,  refbanste 
come  down,  and  the  house  was  a<:hi5t 
at  the  first  quarrel  which  had  ever  dii- 
turbed  its  decorum. 

Mr.  Incledon  went  away  bewiMend 
and  unhappy,  not  knowing  wbetk 
to  believe  that  this  was  a  mere  ebolE* 
tion  of  temper,  such  as  Row  \ai 
never  shown  before,  which  would  b?e 
been  a  venial  offence,  rather  anoncr 
than  otherwise  to  his  indalgeot  {<ss^r 
ness;  or  whether  it  meant  somethi^ 
more,  some  surging  upwards  of  d^ 
old  reluctance  to  accept  him,  which  bt 
had  believed  himself  to  haveoTercose. 
This  doubt  chilled  him  to  the  her., 
and  gave  him  much  to  think  of  u  be 
took  liis  somewhat  dreary  walk  boa 
—  for  failure,  after  there  has  been  a 
appearance  of  success,  is  more  du- 
couraging  still  than  whpn  there  hit 
been  no  opening  at  all  in  the  clouded 
skies.  And  Agatha  knocked  at  Bo«e'» 
locked  door,  and  bade  her  good  nigh 
through  the  keyhole  with  a  mixtmea 
horror  and  respect — horror  for  tb 
wickedness,  yet  veneration  for  t]^E 
courage  which  could  venture  tbsi 
to  beard  all  constituted  authoiitici 
Mrs.  Damerel  herself  said  no  gwd 
night  to  the  rebel.  She  passed  Bd%> 
door  steadily  without  allowing  hersei! 
to  be  led  away  by  the  impulse  vbi^ 
tugged  at  her  heart  to  ^o  in  and  pt 
the  xiss  of  grace,  notwithstanding  tLe 
impenitent  condition  of  the  offaader. 
Hiul  the  mother  done  this,  I  think  si 
that  followed  might  have  been  areit- 
ed,  and  that  Mrs.  Damerel  would  hart 
been  able  eventually  to  carry  oat  \s 
programme  and  arrange  the  girrs  E 
as  she  wished.  But  she  thought  i: 
right  to  show  her  displeasare,  thoogb 
her  heart  almost  f  ailea  her. 

Rose  had  shut  herself  up  in  wild 
misery  and  passion.  She  had  de- 
clared to  herself  that  phe  wanted  to 
see  no  one ;  that  she  would  not  opes 
her  door,  nor  subject  herself  ors 
again  to  such  reproaches  as  had  bees 

Soured  upon  her.  But  yet  when  ^ 
eard  her  mother  pass  without  eTcc 
a  word,  all  the  springs  of  the  P^'sbe 
ing  seemed  to  stand  still.  She  coold 
not  believe  it.  Never  before  in  ^ 
her  life  had  such  a  terrible  occnirtace 
taken  place.  Last  night,  when  f^ 
had  gone  to  bed  to  escape  reBM.% 
Mrs.  Damerel  had  come  in  ere  m 
went  to  her  own  room  and  asked  aftff 
the  pretended  headache,  and  ki*f« 
her,  and  bade  her  keep  ^ite  stili 
and  be  better  to-morrow.  R««  ^'^ 
up  from  where  she  was  sitting,  ex- 
pecting her  mother's  appeal  and  »• 
tending  to  resist,  and  went  to  ite 
door  and  put  her  ear  against  it  ^ 
listened.  All  was  quiet.  Mrs.  W- 
merel  had  gone  steadily  *long  tte 
corridor,  had  entered  the  rooms  of  ^ 
other  chUdren,  and  now, shut  her  ow 
door— sure  signal  that  the  day  «« 
over.  When  this  inexorable  »bw^ 
met  her  ears,  Rose  crept  back  ^ 
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ler  seat  and  we|>t  bitterly,  with  an  achinjr  and  vacancy 
ler  heart  which  it  is  beyond  words  tq  tell.    It  seemed 
ter  that  she  was  abandoned,  cut  off  from  the  family  love, 
>wn  aside  like  a  waif  and  stray,  and  that  things  would 
er  be  again  as  they  had  been.    This  terrible  conclusion 
ays  comet  in  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  eirls  and  boys, 
lags  could  never  mend,  never  azain  be  as  they  had  been. 
( cried  till  she  exhansted  herself,  till  her  head  ached  in 
t  reality,  and  ahe  was  sick  and  faint  with  misenr  and 
I  sense  of  desolation  \  and  then  wild  schemes  and  fancies 
He  into  her  mind.    She  could  not  bear  it  —  scarcely  for 
tie  dark  helpless  hours  of  the  night  could  she  bear  it  — 
;  must  be  still  till  daylight ;  then,  poor  forlorn  child,  cast 
by  every  one,  abandoned  even  by  her  mother,  with  no 
pe  before  her  but  this  marria<;e,  which  she  hated,  and  co 
3fpect  but  wretchedness  —  then  she  made  up  her  mind 
t  would  go  away.    She  took  out  her  little  purse  and  found 
few  shillings  in  it,  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  the  refuge 
lich  she  haa  suddenly  thought  of.    I  think  she  would  have 
led  to  fly  out  of  sight  and  ken  and  hide  herself  forever, 
at  least  until  all  who  had  been  unkind  to  her  had  broken 
teir  hearts  about  her,  as  she  had  read  in  novels  of  un- 
ippy  heroines  doing.    But  she  was  too  timid  to  take  such 
daring  step,  and  we  had  no  money,  except  the  ten  shil- 
D^9  in  her  poor  little  prettv  purse,  which  was  not  meant 
)  bold  mucn.     When  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  as  she 
iKwgbt,  or  to  speak  more  trulv,  when  she  had  been  quite 
aken  possession  of  by  this  wild  purpose,  she  put  a  few  nec- 
isaries  into  a  bas  to  be  ready  for  her  flight,  taking  her 
htle  prayer-book  last  of  all,  which  she  kisded  and  cried 
srer  with  a  heart  wrung  with  many  pan^s.     Her  father 
bad  given  it  her  on  the  day  she  was  nineteen  —  not  a  year 
nnce.    Ah,  why  was  not  she  with  iiim,  who  always  under- 
ftood  her,  or  why  was  not  he  here?     He  would  never 
kre  driven  her  to  such  a  step  as  this.    He  was  kind,  what- 
CTtT  anv  one  might  say  of^  him.    If  he  neglected  some 
things,  be  was  never  luurd  upon  any  one  —  at  least,  never 
bard  upon  Rose  —  and  he  would  have  understood  her  now. 
'With  an  anguish  of  sudden  sorrow,  mingled  with  all  the 
previoas  misery  in  her  heart,  she  kissed  the  little  book  and 
|at  it  into  her  bag.     Poor  child  I  it  was  well  for  her  that 
per  imagination  had  that  sad  asylum  at  least  to  take  refuge 
in,  and  that  the  rector  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  show 
how  hard  in  worldiiness  a  soft  and  self-indulgent  man  can 
be. 

(Ttobteo&tlniMd.) 
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BT  MABT   CUEMMSB  AMBS. 
CHAPTER  XYIII.      THE   ▲MBAESADOBS'   BALL. 

AcKiis  waked  with  a  dull  oonscioiisness  that  some 
^vy  ill  had  befallen  her.  In  the  first  gray  light  of 
tbe  wintry  morning  they  confronted  her  —  the  words 
vbich  she  heard  another  woman  utter  but  the  day  be- 
u>re  ooDceming  herself  as  a  woman  and  wife. 
^Qw,  as  she  sat  smoothing  Yida's  bright  locks  and 
^king  into  the  asking  eyes  of  little  Cyri^  she  planned 
ber  coming  course  of  action. 

**Take  a  high  ground  and  maintain  it,  my  dear,"  her 

niend  Mrs.  Twilight  used  to  say,  when  giving  her  ad- 

^  ID  any  girlish  trouble,  and  Agnes  gave  a  weary 

utueugh  as  she  mentally  measured  the  height  of  the 

P^  to  which  she  must  now  attain,  or  be  crushed 

'"JOtt  the  triumphal  chariot  of  her  enemy. 

"  *^*^c  not  her  beauty,  but  I  am  your  mother,**  she 

^kisBbgeachchUd.    *' I  am  his  wife.    HewOlnot, 

^  oanot  forget  that  long  enough  to  turn  to  one  who 

Qttid  aUure  him  to  dishonor.     She  despises  me.     She 

iin  ??■**«  *o  ^e^  ^  OoDfMM,  In  tte  JMT  1874,  b/  H.  0.  Hovu- 
**  *  ^1  h  tte  OOm  or  tiM  UbiariM  of  OoDgMi,  at  WMhington. 


thinks  I  am  incapable  of  appreciating  his  career.  She 
shall  see.  I  will  use  my  new  strength  for  him  alone. 
I  will  practice  my  music.  I  will  keep  up  with  him  in 
my  information  of  public  affiiirs.  I  will  be  silent  on 
the  subjects  on  which  we  differ,  no  matter  how  dear 
a  principle  may  be  to  me**  —  another  Bigh;  ''I  will 
count  all  outer  and  public  things  as  naught  compared 
with  the  devotion  of  my  husband.  I  will  go  wherever 
he  goes  that  I  can ;  Uien  nobody  can  say  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  his  wife  —  that  she  is  too  inferior  or  ineffi- 
cient  to  go  with  him.  I  will  go  to  the  ambassadors' 
ball.  Can  I  bear  to  meet  her  there  ?  I  can  bear  any- 
thing but  the  estrangement  and  loss  of  my  husband.*' 

The  ambassadors'  ball  was  to  be  the  culminating 
social  event  of  the  season.  The  crowded  official  recep- 
tions at  which  the  'Vmob"  overflowed  were  ended. 
Even  the  last  Presidential  reception  before  Lent  had 
been  celebrated.  At  that,  this  same  ^  mob  '*  of  ^  the 
people"  made  their  ingress  and  egress  through  the 
White  House  windows.  Carpets,  curtains,  fine  raiment, 
had  gone  down  into  a  gulf  of  tatters  before  them.  And 
now  there  was  to  be  a  ball  which  this  mob  could  not 
invade,  whose  chief  end  was  to  be  to  prove  to  foreign 
potentates  that  exclusive  splendor  and  fine  society  were 
possible  even  to  the  Federal  capital.  This  ball,  to  be 
given  by  a  few  of  the  oldest  and  richest  citizens  of 
Washington  to  the  members  of  the  European  embas- 
sies in  the  city,  was  to  be  attended  only  by  privately 
invited  guests.  The  possession  of  an  invitation  did  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  money,  but  in  every  way  upon 
official  and  social  rank.  The  reception  of  one  of  these 
violet-tinted,  silver-chased  card.«,  was  deemed  by  its 
receiver  to  be  at  once  a  recognition  and  insignia  of 
personal  position.  ^  All  Congress  "  was  not  to  be  in- 
vited —  not  by  any  means.  All  clodhoppers  and  plain 
people  were  to  be  left  out ;  all  people  elegant  and  dis- 
tinguished were,  for  once,  to  be  invited  without  refer- 
ence to  their  politics.  It  must  be  cosmopolitan,  that  the 
foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  might  see  the  coun- 
try's best.  Hon.,  Cyril  King  and  Mrs.  King  were 
among  the  invited,  but  till  now,  Agnes  had  not  thought 
of  attending. 

^  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  ambassadors'  ball,  if  yon 
think  I  can  make  myself  look  nice  enough,"  said  Agnes 
to  Cyril  that  evening,  lifting  half-inquiring  half-wistful 
eyes  to  his,  to  see  how  he  would  take  the  proposition. 
*^  For  she  is  so  fond  of  pleasure  she  cannot  be  a  nun," 
said  Cyril  with  a  laugh. 

^  Are  yon  making  sport  of  me,  Cyril  ?  " 
^  Of  course,  not.     Only,  isn't  it  a  new  role  for  you  to 
strike  for,  Aggie,  to  wanjt  to  be  a  lady  of  society  ?  " 

*•  Why,  of  course  I  cannot  be,  Cyril ;  I  know  that  I 
don't  want  to  be.  It  would  be  ever  so  much  pleasanter 
spending  the  evening  here  alone  with  you,  if  you  could 
only  spare  the  time,  but  yon  can't.  And  as  you  are 
going  to  the  ball,  }t  would  be  so  pleasant  to  go  with 
you.  Don't  yon  want  me  to  go,  Cyril  ?  "  in  a  tremu- 
lous tone. 

^  Certainly.  I  shall  be  delighted ;  you  go  with  me  bo 
seldom,  Aggie.  Only,  I  was  thinking  you  couldn't  enjoy 
yourself  there.  Tou  don't  dance,  you  know,  and  a  ball 
is  so  different  from  a  reception,  where  the  entire  busi- 
ness is  jamming,  talking,  and  cramming.  At  a  ball, 
if  yon  can't  dance,  yon  must  be  a  wall-fiower." 

^  I  shan't  mind  it     I  shall  like  it  to  sit  looking  on 
to  see  how  well  you  look  dancing.    I  shall  like  that" 
^I  doubt  it,"  he  said,  turning  upon  her  a  quick, 
I  searching  glance,  remembering  while  he  looked  that 
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he  and  Circe  Sutherland  were  already  engaged  for  the 
first  dance. 

^  You  will  come  and  speak  to  me  sometimes  between 
the  sets,  Cyril  ?  that  will  keep  me  from  feeling  lone- 
some.'* 

<'  Oh,  of  course/'  said  Cyril,  more  and  more  puzzled 
at  her  evident  determination  to  go.  Until  now  he 
thought  it  a  mere  passing  fancy,  and  had  not  believed 
her  in  earnest. 

'<  At  first,  I  thought  I  could  not  go,  on  account  of  my 
dress.  It  seemed  foolish  for  me  to  have  a  dress  made 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  It  would  be  so  expensive. 
I  doubt  if  I  could,  now,  the  Star  says  so  many  new 
dresses  are  being  made  and  that  all  the  modistes  are 
driven  for  the  ball.  1*11  tell  yon  what  I  can  do,  Cyril. 
The  skirt  of  my  wedding  silk  is  pretty,  yet.  It  is  long, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  will  look  old-fashioned.  I  will 
go  to  Williams's  and  get  a  pretty  muslin  overdress 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  That  will  be  simple, 
and  quite  stylish  enough  for  me.  Of  course  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  compete  with  the  costumes  there. 
If  I  can  only  make  myself  look  well  to  you,  Cyril,  that 
will  be  quite  enough." 

''  You  know  that  you  always  look  well  to  me,  Aggie," 
said  Cyril,  with  an  honest  attempt  at  gallantry  of  speech, 
if  only  to  hide  the  chagrin  that  he  felt  at  Agnes'  going 
to  the  ball  at  all.  Not  that  he  was  ashamed  of  her 
personally.  If  not  in  the  fashionable  sense  elegant  or 
showy,  she  would  be  marked  as  a  lady  in  any  company. 
But  he  felt  in  advance  that  her  mere  presence  would 
be  a  restriction  upon  himself.  He  had  been  into  society 
80  long  and  so  much  alone,  had  been  so  long  the  central 
object  of  worship  to  groups  of  admiring  women,  as  free, 
to  all  society  appearance,  as  if  he  were  a  single  man, 
it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  might  be  awkward  to  be 
this  hero  with  his  wife  looking  on,  and  certainly  he 
could  not  come  down  from  his  throne  because  his  wife 
might  be  looking  at  him.  What  had  got  into  Agnes, 
any  way  I  The  purpose  to  go  to  the  ball  had  without 
doubt  gotten  into  her  mind,  and  apparently,  by  no 
manner  of  means  was  to  be  extracted. 

''  Linda,  can't  you  talk  Agnes  out  of  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  ambassadors'  ball  ?  *'  said  Cyril  to  his  cousin,  as 
he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  boxy  hall  bedroom  which 
was  now  her  room  in  lieu  of  the  sunny  chamber  at 
Lotusmere. 

<*  No  indeed,"  answered  that  imperious  young  woman, 
''and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Let  her  go  and  see,  with 
her  own  eyes,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I 
could  have  told  it  to  her  years  ago,  but  she  wouldn't 
have  believed  it.  If  nothing  will  satisfy  her  bujb  the 
sight  of  her  own  eyes,  let  her  go  and  use  them ;  she 
won't  go  again." 

'<  What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about  Linda?  " 
'*  You  know  perfectly  weU  what  I  am  talking  about, 
Cyril  King.  You  are  in  love  with  that  Creole  widow. 
That  you  would  be  in  love  with  somebody,  beside  your 
wife,  was  only  a  matter  of  time*  I  knew  that  from  the 
beginning.  She  wouldn't  have  believed  it ;  she  don't 
believe  it  now,  at  heart  —  thinks  if  she  goes  with  you 
that  she  will  avert  what  danger  there  is.  She  is  an 
idiot." 

^  Why  do  you  speak  in  such  a  way  of  Agnes  ?  "  said 
Cyril,  instinctively  wishing  another  to  be  loyal,  in  pro* 
portion  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  disloyal. 

''  Why  do  you  act  so  to  Agnes  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
brought  her  eyes  to  a  level  gaze  with  his,  filled  with 
an  expression  of  steady  triumph.    "  Agnes  and  I  will 


soon  be  in  one  boat ;  we  can  sit  in  the  bottom  aod  drifi 
off  together.  It  will  be  easier  for  me,  sharine  h? 
society." 

"  You  are  a  lunatic,  Linda.  I  shall  never  forsab 
Agnes." 

« We  shall  see.  Good  night."  And  Linda  with- 
drew  into  her  cell.  ''  She  has  had  her  day,"  she  siid, 
as  she  shut  her  door.  '^  It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  lose 
mine  in  her  company." 

In  the  morning  Linda  said  to  Agnes,  ''  How  glad  1 
am  that  you  are  going  to  the  ambassadors'  ball.  Wkt 
a  pity  you  did  not  begin  such  going  long  ago.  No  man 
is  safe,  not  in  society,  without  his  wife  to  look  afler  htai 
Be  sure  to  give  that  Creole  widow  to  understand  tha: 
she  is  not  to  monopolize  all  your  husband's  atteotioa. 
Washington  is  full  of  stories  about  her,  and  the  latest 
is  your  husband's  fascination  for  her.  Of  course  there 
is  no  truth  in  that ;  just  show  the  world  that  there  is 
not,  by  claiming  him  in  public,  yourself.  Why,  tk 
house  is  full  of  the  sensation  that  he  and  she  mk 
together  at  Willard's  last  night.  That's  where  he  ns 
when  you  were  asleep  at  the  Capitol.  He  neTer  got 
back  till  twelve  o'clock." 

Agnes  had  become  too  inured  to  years  of  thmsts  like 
these  to  do  more  than  writhe  under  them  in  silent^. 
She  made  no  reply  for  an  instant,  then  said :  — 

'^  The  wife  of  a  public  man,  especially  of  a  man  so 
personally  popular  and  attractive  as  Cyril,  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  share,,  to  some  degree,  his  attentions. 
It  certainly  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  or  wooua 
not  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Sutherland.   It  )^ 
very  remarkable." 
"  Do  you  admire  it  ?  " 
"  I  certainly  do." 
"  Do  you  admire  her  f  " 
"  I  do  not,  Linda." 

*'  You  will  admire  her  less,  some  day." 
'^  Possibly.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  admire  aor 
person  whose  entire  life  is  devoted  to  self-gratificatioQ. 
Still,  Cyril  says  that  she  is  very  amiable.  I  hare  no 
doubt  that  she  is.  Linda,  will  you  go  with  me  (o  Wu- 
liams's  and  help  me  select  my  overdress  ?  The  cbiidrefi 
will  be  perfectly  safe  with  Chloe,  for  an  hour  or  two.^ 
No  matter  how  deep  down  Linda's  stabs  struck  tbb 
morning,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  sign. 

Circe  Sutherland's  heartless  worda  in  the  alcove  in 
their  very  smiting,  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of 
strength  in  her  nature. 

It  did  not  suit  Linda  to  obey  Cyril's  injunction.  She 
had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  Agnes  to  attend  tbe 
ambassadors'  ball,  and  did  all  she  could  to  assist  her. 

"You  have  been  very  kind,  Linda,"  said  Agnes. 
"  The  next  time  I  will  help  you  to  go  to  some  pleasaoi 
place  that  you  may  like." 

"Pleasant  places  are  not  for  the  like  of  me, "said 
Linda,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  been  moving  in  31^. 
Qummage. 

"  Now  don't  assume  that  you  are  *a  poor  creetor, 
Linda,  for  you  know  well  that  you  manage  us  all." 

"  Do  1 1 "  said  Linda,  in  an  incredulous  tone.  ''  It  ^ 
news  to  me." 

"  Cyril  King  I  don't  be  a  noodle  to-night,"  she  got  a 
chance  to  whisper  in  his  ear  in  her  frequent  dartiogs 
between  the  two  dressing-rooms.  "  Don't  let  a  suddtfi 
compunction  tie  you  to  your  wife's  girdle  all  night.  It 
would  only  make  the  snapping  to-morrow  the  harder. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can't  sUy  tied,  and 
that  she  is  a  goose  and  wants  you  at  her  elbow  forever. 
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*'  Linda,  do  you  know  for  once  I  think  I  don't  need 
your  advice,"  said  Cyril  tartly. 

^  Oh,  you  don't  !  yoa'U  follow  it  jast  the  same,"  and 
she  left  him  with  a  low  laugh,  half  irony,  half  mockery, 
peculiarly  her  own. 

It  was  certainly  the  most  resplendent  and  hewilder- 
iog  scene  of  its  kind  that  Agnes  had  ever  beheld,  —  the 
ladies'  dressing-room  at  the  ambassadors'  ball.  Sod- 
eyed,  low-voiced  slaves  took  each  lady's  wrappings  and 
with  its  duplicate  number  laid  it  in  the  special  honey- 
comb receptacle  prepared  for  it.  Others  on  their  knees 
were  buttoning  white  satin  boots,  and  putting  on  dainty 
silken  slippers  of  every  imaginable  tint.  The  room 
was  lined  with  mirrors  and  dressing  -  tables,  and 
thronged  with  women  bedecked  in  every  hue.  Such 
sheen  of  silk,  such  foam*  of  lace,  such  splendor  of 
gems,  Agnes  had  never  seen  before.  The  ladies  in  a 
gentle  way  were  pushing  toward  the  mirrors,  to  give 
the  finishing  look  and  touches  to  their  attires  before  en- 
tering the  ball-room.  They  looked  so  dazzling,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  overpowering,  as  they  pressed  down  upon  these 
luminous  centres,  and  Agnes  felt  so  like  a  little  russet 
wren  amid  them  all,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
she,  as  well  as  they,  might  look  into  a  mirror  to  see  that 
the  scarlet  geranium  in  her  hair  was  not  awry,  or  her 
airy  muslin  rumpled  or  distraught.  She  simply  sank 
into  a  chair  beside  a  dressing-table  ami  opposite  the 
main  door,  where  she  could  see  Cyril  issue  from  the 
gentlemen's  dressing-room. 

Near  her,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toU- 
ette  was  the  wife  of  the  English  minister,  stately  as 
a  palm,  fair,  graceful,  and  gentle,  in  a  robe  of  rose- 
colored  silk  flounced  with  a  fortune  in  black  lace. 
Near  her  was  the  Countess ,  wife  of  the  minis- 
ter from  France,  dark  beauty  of  an  Illustrious  race, 
resplendent  in  azure,  white  lace,  and  diamonds.  Next 
her  was  the  young  daughter  of  a  senator,  perfect 
in  her  type  of  national  loveliness;  stately,  pure,  and 
classic  as  a  white  lily  in  June.  With  her  was  a  young 
Euglishwoman,  graceful  and  soft-eyed  as  a  fawn,  whose 
historic  name  and  marvellous  face  had  made  her  famous 
in  two  continents.  These  were  but  a  few  on  whom 
Agnes'  eyes  rested  with  unfeigned  and  unalloyed  delight. 
She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance  till  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Cyril's  noble  head  towering  above 
those  of  other  men,  as  he  emerged  from  the  gentlemen's 
dressing-room  across  the  hall. 

^  He  looks  grander  than  they  all,"  she  thought  — 
^and  II"  She  gave  one  glance  toward  the  mirror 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  scarlet  blossom  nestling 
safely  in  her  dark  locks,  —  and  of  the  white  face  be- 
neath. She  looked  down  upon  herself.  The  wedding  silk, 
that  looked  ample  enough  in  the  little  cramped  chamber  of 
the  lodging-house,  certainly  seemed  scanty  and  pinched 
here,  beside  these  court  trains  and  flowing  and  garlanded 
waves  of  lace  ;  but  the  pure  muslin  over-dress,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  Williams's  rarest  imports,  with  its 
breast-knot  and  loopings  of  natural  flower«,  she  hoped 
softened  the  defects  of  the  pcusee  wedding  silk,  and 
made  her  presentable.  She  hoped  so:  she  by  no 
means  felt  sure  of  it.  ^'  I  shall  never  look  distinguished 
enough  to  be  Cyril's  wife,"  the  loving  heart  said  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  noted  two 
things  in  the  single  glance  which  he  bestowed  upon  her 
as  he  gave  her  his  arm.  One,  that  her  dress,  plainer 
Ulan  any  that  he  saw,  was  worn  with  a  grace  that  gave 
it  the  impression  of  simple  elegance ;  and  that  the  face, 
worn  though  it  was,  bore  the  stamp  of  high  intelligencei 


lit  by  a  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  whose  appealing  glance 
in  itself  was  enough  to  make  the  face  noticeable  and 
attractive. 

The  broad  staircase  which  they  ascended  was  cov- 
ered with  crimson  cloth,  and  lined  on  either  side  by 
great  classic  vases  filled  with  growing  and  blooming 
exotics.  Though  this  arcade  of  blossroming  fragrance 
ascended  the  dazzling  throng  to  the  ball-room  above. 
It  was  a  long  and  lofly  hall,  and  opened  upon  the  guests 
like  a  realm  of  enchantment.  The  flags,  colors,  and 
emblems  of  many  nations  festooned  the  walls  and 
floated  from  the  ceiling.  Hanging  baskets  laden  with 
blossoms,  and  censers  filled  with  perfume*  floated  out 
into  space.  Jars  of  rare  plants  filled  windows  and 
alcoves ;  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  were  suspended  in 
mid  air  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall.  Below  the  em- 
pyrean of  li^ht  in  which  blazed  the  crystal  chandeliers, 
hundreds  of  free  canaries  disported  and  sang,  perched 
upon  the  baskets,  nestling  in  the  garlands ;  their  fine 
notes,  piercing  sweet,  rose  above  the  music  of  the  Marine 
Band  in  the  gallery.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  raised  dais  for  the  '^  court "  guests  of  this  re- 
publican assembly.  Here  were  the  hosts  of  the  even- 
ing and  their  especial  guests,  the  European  ambassa- 
dors, in  their  court  attire,  glittering  with  the  orders 
and  insignia  of  their  rank,  accompanied  by  ladies 
decked  in  fortunes  of  lace  and  jewels.  Here  also  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  his  family,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Cabinet  and  their  accompanying  ladies, 
all  grouped  beneath  a  canopy  of  drooping  international 
banners  ancL  garlands  of  flowers.  Up  to  this  dais 
every  guest  passed,  to  pay  respect  to  the  President  and 
to  make  obeisance  to  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Cyril 
looked  sufiiciently  distinguished  to  be  a  high  grandee  of 
the  occasion.  Nevertheless  his  spirit  chafed  within 
him  as  he  passed  with  the  throng  who  filed  up  to 
the  dais,  across  it,  and  down,  to  think  that  after  all  he 
was  only  one  of  tiie  ^'  mob,"  invited  by  a  committee  of 
aristocrats  solely  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
not  for  any  acknowledged  personal  prestige  of  his  own, 
either  social  or  intellectual.  While  Cyril  waa  swallow- 
ing the  bitterness  of  this  thought,  Agnes,  dazed  slightly 
by  the  sudden  light  and  splendor  which  enveloped  her, 
was  wondering  how  she  ever  found  the  courage  to 
resuscitate  the  faded  limpness  of  her  wedding  silk  with 
the  belief  that  it  could  be  made  fine  enough  to  appear 
in  such  a  place  and  in  such  company. 

The  greetings  past,  they  proceeded  down  the  hall 
and  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  side  sofas  which  upon  the 
most  resplendent  occasions  wait  to  receive  the  inevita- 
ble ^^  wall-flowers."  Agnes  had  come  to  the  ball  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  she  must  be  one  of  these,  for  she 
could  not  dance,  and  as  Cyril  said,  ^'  Not  to  dance  at  a 
ball  is  to  be  a  wall-flower."  She  knew  also  that  Cyril 
danced  with  ease  and  elegance  ;  that  Circe  Sutherland 
was  to  be  there,  and  thought  that  she  had  "  nerved  her- 
self" as  Mrs.  Twilight  used  to  say,  to  behold  at  least 
with  outward  calmness  any  sight  of  the  sequence  of 
these  firsts.  To  be  patient,  to  be  pleased,  at  any  cost, 
was  the  resolve  of  Agnes,  who  knew  inwardly  that  in 
such  a  place  as  this  she  only  came  by  Cyril's  sufferance, 
not  by  his  desire. 

**  You  know  I  don't  expect  or  wish  to  keep  you 
chained  to  my  side,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  as  he  seated 
himself  by  her  on  the  sofiu  ^  Do  just  as  you  would  if 
I  were  not  here.  You  dance,  you  know,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  people  with  whom  you  will 
wish  to  speak.     It's  a  great  deal  for  me,  Cyril,  to  look 
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on.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  pleases  me.  Such  light, 
such  splendor,  such  a  picture !     It's  "  — 

'^  It'  8  better  than  opera,"  she-  was  about  to  saj,  when 
the  memory  of  the  last  night  at  the  Academy  came  into 
her  mind,  and  she  stopped. 

''  I  doubt  if  the  dancing  begins  for  an  hour,"  said 
Cyril,  leaning  back  as  if  he  intended  tQ» remain  where 
he  was.  *^  I  don't  see  any  one  yet  that  I  care  to  go  and 
speak  with.  When  I  do  I  will  introduce  to  you  some 
one  in  my  place,  so  you  wUl  not  feel  alone,  Aggie," 
he  said  kindly. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  conscious  himself  that  he  was  al- 
ready all  eyes  for  one  who  had  not  yet  appeared.  Even 
as  he  spoke  a  change  passed  over  his  face,  as  appeared 
above  the  crimson  staircase  in  the  open  door  of  the  ball- 
room she  who  was  to  be  preeminently  the  belle  and 
queen  of  the  occasion.  She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  whose  dark  beauty  in 
masculine  form  was  the  type  of  her  own,  and  whom  she 
resembled  nearly  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  Her 
dress  was  like  the  foam  of  the  sea;  pale  green  in 
shadow,  with  a  floating  mist  of  lace  flecked  with  crystal 
spray.  In  her  dark  hair  she  wore  a  star  of  diamonds, 
and  diamonds  and  emeralds  blazed  upon  neck  and  arms. 
Her  appearance  made  a  sensation  even  in  that  assem- 
bly of  exceptionally  beautiful  women.  No  one  of  them 
all  was  so  preeminently  beautiful,  so  distinguished,  as 
she. 

Agnes  felt  the  blood  ebb  out  of  her  face,  and  her 
heart  seem  to  grow  still,  while  she  watched  Circe 
Sutherland  move  on  as  if  she  were  floating  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  toward  the  dais.  *^What  grace,"  she  said 
silently,  just,  in  spite  of  her  pain.  '^  Sitting  here  I  could 
rejoice  in  her  beauty,"  she  went  on  to  say  to  herself, 
**  if  it  would  not  take  him  from  me.  If  both  together 
we  could  behold  and  admire  it,  as  we  do  a  Psydie  in 
marble,  then  I  should  be  happy  in  it :  but  alas  I  she  is 
not  Psyche,  —  she  is  Circe." 

(To  be  eonttnoed.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXI.      BLAME:  FURY. 

The  next  evening  Bathsheba,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Bold  wood  in  the  event  of  his  return- 
ing to  answer  her  note  in  person,  proceeded  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  made  with  Liddy  some  few  hours  earlier. 
Bathsheba's  companion,  as  a  gaee  of  their  reconciliation, 
had  been  grantea  a  week's  holioay  to  visit  her  sister,  who 
was  married  to  a  thriving  hurdler  and  cattle-crib  maker 
living  in  a  delightful  labyrinth  of  hazel  copse  not  far  from 
Talbury.  The  arrangement  was  that  Miss  Everdene 
should  honor  them  by  coming  there  for  a  day  or  two  to 
inspect  some  ingenious  contrivances  which  this  man  of  the 
woods  had  intrcxlnced  into  his  wares. 

Lieaving  her  instructions  with  Gabriel  and  Maryann  that 
they  were  to  see  evervthing  carefully  locked  up  for  the 
night,  she  went  out  of  the  house  just  at  the  close  of  a  timely 
thunder-shower,  which  had  refined  the  air,  and  daintUy 
bathed  the  mere  coat  of  the  landi  all  beneath  being  dry  as 
ever.  Freshness  was  exhaled  in  an  essence  from  the  varied 
contours  of  bank  and  hollow,  as  if  the  earth  breathed 
maiden  breath,  and  the  pleased  birds  were  hymning  to  the 
scene.  Before  her,  among  the  clouds,  there  was  a  contrast 
in  the  shape  of  lairs  of  fierce  light  which  showed  them- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hidden  sun,  lingering  on  to 
the  farthest  nortnwest  comer  of  the  heavens  Uutt  this  mid- 
smnmer  season  allowed. 

&e  had  walked  nearly  three  miles  of  her  journey, 


watching  how  the  day  was  retreating,  and  thinkin;;  hov 
the  time  of  deeds  was  quietly  melting  into  the  time  ct 
thought,  to  give  place  in  its  turn  to  the  time  of  pramtii 
sleep,  when  vhe  beheld  advancing  over  the  hill  the  rerr 
man  she  sought  so  anxiously  to  elude.  Boldwood  vs 
stepping  on,  not  with  that  quiet  tread  of  reserved  strenri 
which  was  his  customary  gait,  in  which  he  always  seemed 
to  be  balancing  two  thoughts.  His  manner  was  suiQBei 
and  sluggish  now. 

Boldwood  had  for  the  first  time  been  awakened  ts 
woman's  privileges  in  the  practice  of  tet^tversation  vith- 
out  reo;ard  to  another's  distraction  and  possible  bligk 
That  Bathsheba  was  a  firm  and  positive  girl,  far  less  iQco> 
sequent  than  her  fellows,  had  been  the  very  lun?  of  b 
hope  :  for  he  had  held  that  these  qualities  would  lead  kt? 
to  adhere  to  a  straight  course  for  consistency's  sake,  m 
accept  him,  though  ner  fancy  might  not  flood  him  with  tk 
iridescent  hues  of  uncritical  love.  But  the  argument  oov 
came  back  as  sorry  gleams  from  a  broken  mirror.  Tae 
discovery  was  no  less  a  scourge  than  a  surprise. 

He  came  on,  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not »« 
Bathsheba  till  they  were  less  than  a  stone's  throw  apsn. 
He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  pit-pat,  and  his  chaa^ 
appearance  sufficiently  denoted  to  ner  the  depth  ak 
strength  of  the  feelings  paralyzed  by  her  letter. 
•  "  Oh  1  is  it  you,  Mr  Boldwood  ?  '*  she  faltered,  a  gmhr 
warmth  pulsing  in  her  face. 

Those  who  have  the  power  of  reproaching  in  silence  nuf 
find  it  a  means  more  effective  than  words.  There  are  a^ 
cents  in  the  eye  which  are  not  on  the  tongue,  and  st^ 
tales  come  from  pale  lips  than  can  enter  an  ear.  It  is  bo^^ 
the  grandeur  and  the  pain  of  the  remoter  moods  that  tbtj 
avoid  the  pathway  of  sound.  Boldwood's  look  was  ums- 
swerable. 

Seeing  she  turned  a  little  aside,  he  said,  <"  What,  m 
you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 


"  Why  should  you  say  that?  '*  said  Bathsheba. 

u  looked  so,"  said  he.    "  And  it  is 


DOS 


"  I  fancied  you 
strange,  because  of  its  contrast  with  my  feeling  for  yon. 

She  regained  self-possession,  fixed  her  eye»  calmlj,  d: 
T^aited 

«*  You  know  what  that  feeling  is,"  continaed  Boldwocl 
deliberately.  «*  A  thing  strong  as  death.  No  dismisal  If 
a  hasty  letter  affects  that." 

"  I  wish  you  did  not  feel  so  strongly  about  me,"  m 
murmured.  "  It  is  generous  of  you,  and  more  than  I  k- 
serve,  but  I  must  not  hear  it  now." 

"  Hear  it  ?  What  do  you  think  I  have  to  say,  then  ?  i 
am  not  to  marry  you,  and  that's  enough.  Your  letter  «s 
excellently  plain.     I  want  you  to  hear  nothing  — noi^I. 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  du-ect  her  will  into  any  definite 
groove  for  freeing  herself  from  this  fearfully  awkward  poa- 
tion.  She  confusedly  said,  "  Good  evening,"  and  was  mor- 
ing  on.    Boldwood  walked  up  to  her  heavily  and  dolly. 

"  Bathsheba  —  darling  —  is  it  final  indeed  ?  " 

**  Indeed  it  is."  „  ,^     . 

"Oh,  Bathsheba— have  pity  upon  me  I"  Boldwo&J 
burst  out.  "  God's  sake,  yes  —  I  am  come  to  that  low,  l^- 
est  stage — to  ask  a  woman  for  pity  1  Still,  she  is  you  -  ^ 


is  you.  * 


;i 


Bathsheba  commanded  herself  well  But  she  m 
hardly  get  a  clear  voice  for  what  came  instinctively  to  iter 
lips:  "  There  is  little  honor  to  the  woman  in  that  spwri 
It  was  only  whispered,  for  something  unutterably  mwrnfi 
no  less  than  distressing  in  this  spectacle  of  a  man  show?: 
himself  to  be  so  entirely  the  vane  of  a  passion  cncrraiai 
the  fendnine  instinct  for  punctilios. 

*«  I  am  beyond  myself  about  this,  and  am  mad,"  he  s»- 
"  I  am  no  stoic  at  aft  to  be  supplicating  here;  but  I  do  so^ 
plicate  to  you.  I  wish  you  knew  what  is  in  me  of  dc?oU«i 
to  you ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that  In  bwe  human  merr^ 
to  a  lonely  man  don't  throw  me  off  now  I  " 

"I  don't  throw  you  off —indeed,  how  can  I?  I  ^^^ 
had  you."  In  her  noon-dear  sense  that  she  had  nerer 
loved  him  she  forgot  for  a  moment  her  thoughtlea  mg^^ 
on  that  day  in  February.  ,    t 

^<t  But  there  was  a  time  when  you  turned  to  me,  wwre 
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thought  of  70U.  I  don't  reproach  you,  for  even  now  I  feel 
that  the  ignorant  and  cold  darkness  that  I  should  have 
lived  in  if  you  had  not  attracted  me  by  that  letter —  valen- 
tine  you  call  it  —  would  have  been  worse  than  my  knowl- 
edge of  yon,  though  it  has  brought  this  misery.  But,  I  say, 
here  was  a  time  when  I  knew  nothing  of  you,  and  cared 
lothing  for  you,  and  yet  you  drew  me  on.  And  if  you  say 
roQ  gave  me  no  encouragement  I  cannot  but  contradict 


^ou. 


'*  What  you  call  encouragement  was  the  childish  game 
>f  an  idle  minute.  I  have  bitterly  repented  of  it  —  aye, 
>itterly,  and  in  tears.  Can  you  still  go  on  remipding 
Qe?" 

^^  I  don't  accuse  you  of  it  —  I  deplore  it.  I  took  for 
arnest  what  yon  insist  was  jest,  and  now  this  that  I  pray 
0  be  jest  yon  sav  is  awful,  wretched  earnest.  Our  moods 
leet  at  wrong  places.  I  wish  your  feeling  was  more  like 
line,  or  my  feeling  more  like  yours  I  Oh,  could  I  but  have 
!)reseen  the  torture  that  trifling  trick  was  going  to  lead 
le  into,  how  I  should  have  cursed  you ;  but  only  having 
een  able  to  see  it  since,  I  cannot  do  that,  for  I  love  you 
x>  well  1    But  it  is  weak,  idle  drivelling  to  go  on  like  this 

.  .  .  Bathsheba,  you  are  the  first  woman  of  any  shade  or 
ature  that  I  have  ever  looked  at  to  love,  and  it  is  the  hav- 
)g  been  so  near  claiming  you  for  my  own  that  makes  this 
enial  so  hard  to  bear.  How  nearly  you  promised  me  ! 
•ut  I  don't  speak  now  to  move  your  heart,  and  make  you 
rieve  because  of  my  pain  ;  it  is  no  use,  that.    I  must  bear 

;  my  pain  would  get  no  less  by  paining  you." 

"  But  I  do  pity  you  —  deeply  —  oh,  so  deeply  I  "  she 
imestly  said. 

'*Do  no  such  thing — do  no  such  thing.  Tour  .dear 
»ve,  Bathsheba,  is  sudi  a  vast  thing  beside  your  pity  that 
16  loss  of  your  pity  as  well  as  your  love  is  no  great  addi- 
on  to  my  sorrow,  nor  does  the  gain  of  your  pity  make  it 
insibly  less.  Oh  sweet  — how  dearly  you  spoke  to  me  be- 
ind  the  spear-bed  at  the  washing-pool,  and  in  the  barn  at 
}«  shearing,  and  that  dearest  last  time  in  the  evening  at 
our  homel  Where  are  your  pleasant  words  all  gone  — 
our  earnest  hope  to  be  able  to  love  me  ?  Where  is  your 
rm  conviction  that  you  would  get  to  care  for  me  very 
luch?    Really  forgotten?  —  reauy?" 

She  checked  emotion,  looked  him  auietly  and  clearly  in 
le  face,  and  said  in  her  low  firm  voice,  **  Mr.  Bold  wood, 

promised  you  nothing.  Would  you  have  had  me  a 
'Oman  of  clay  when  you  paid  me  that  furthest,  highest 
dmpliment  a  man  can  pay  a  woman  —  telling  her  he  loves 
er  V    I  was  bound  to  snow  some  feeling,  if  I  would  hot  be 

graceless  shrew.  Yet  each  of  those  "pleasures  was  just 
)r  the  day  —  the  day  just  for  the  pleasure.  How  was  I 
)  know  that  what  is  a  pastime  to  all  other  men  was  death 
)you  ?    Have  reason,  do,  and  think  more  kindly  of  me  1  " 

"  AVell,  never  mind  arguing  —  never  mind.  One  thing 
(  sure  :  you  were  all  but  mine,  and  now  you  are  not 
early  mine.  Even'thing  is  changed,  and  that  by  you 
lone,  remember,  xou  were  nothing  to  me  once,  and  I 
ras  contented ;  you  are  now  nothing  to  me  again,  and  how 
ifferent  the  second  nothing  is  from  the  first  1  Would  to 
iod  you  had  never  taken  me  up,  since  it  was  only  to  throw 
le  down  !  " 

Bathsheba,  in  spite  of  her  mettle,  began  to  feel  unmis- 
ikable  signs  that  she  was  inherently  the  weaker  vessel. 
>he  strove  miserably  against  this  femininity  which  would 
Qsist  upon  supplying  unbidden  emotions  in  stronger  and 
tronger  current.  She  had  tried  to  elude  agitation  by  fix- 
Qg  her  mind  on  the  trees,  sky,  anv  trivial  object  before 
L«r  eyes,  whilst  his  reproaches  fell,  but  ingenuity  could 
lot  save  her  now. 

''  I  did  not  take  you  up  —  surely  I  did  not  1 "  she  answered 
•s  heroically  as  she  could.  "  But  don't  be  in  this  mood 
rith  me.  1  can  endure  being  told  I  am  in  the  wrong,  if 
ou  will  only  tell  it  me  gently!  Oh,  sir,  will  you  not  kindly 
brgive  me,  and  look  at  it  cheerfully  ?  ** 

^  Cheerfully  1  Can  a  man  fooled  to  utter  heartburning 
ind  a  reason  for  being  merry  ?  If  I  have  lost,  how  can  I 
»e  as  if  I  had  won  ?  Heavens,  you  must  be  heartless 
iuitel    Had  I  known  what  a  fearfully  bitter  sweet  this 


was  to  be,  how  I  would  have  avoided  you,  and  never  seen 
you,  and  been  deaf  to  you.  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  what  do 
you  care  ?    Ton  don't  care." 

She  returned,  silent  and  weak  denials  to  his  charges,  and 
swayed  her  head  desperately,  as  if  to  thrust  away  the  words 
as  tney  came  showerine  about  her  ears  from  the  lips  of  the 
trembling  man  in  the  climax  of  life,  with  his  bronzed  Ro- 
man face  and  fine  frame. 

"  Dearest,  dearest,  I  am  wavering  even  now  between  the 
two  opposites  of  recklessly  renouncing  you,  and  laborins 
humbly  for  you  again.  Forget  that  you  have  said  Ko,  ana 
let  it  be  as  it  was.  Say,  Bathsheba,  that  you  only  wrote 
that  refusal  to  me  in  fun  —  come,  say  it  to  me  1 " 

'*  It  would  be  untrue,  and  painful  to  both  of  us.  You 
overrate  my  capacity  for  love.  I  don't  possess  half  the 
warmth  of  nature  you  believe  me  to  have.  An  unprotected 
childhood  in  a  cold  world  has  beaten  gentleness  out  of 


me. 


He  immediately  said  with  more  resentment :  '*  That  may 
be  true,  somewhat ;  but  ah.  Miss  Everdene,  it  won't  do  as 
a  reason  I  You  are  not  the  cold  woman  you  would  have 
me  believe.  No,  no.  It  isn't  because  you  have  no  feeling 
in  you  that  you  don't  love  me.  You  naturally  would  have 
me  think  so  —  you  would  hide  from  me  that  you  have  a 
burning  heart  like  mine.  You  have  love  enough,  but  it  is 
turned  into  a  new  channel.    I  know  where." 

The  swift  music  of  her  heart  became  hubbub  now,  and 
she  throbbed  to  extremity.  He  was  cominor  to  Troy.  He 
did  then  know  what  had  transpired  I  And  the  name  fell 
fh>m  his  lips  the  next  moment. 

**  Why  did  Troy  not  leave  my  treasure  alone  ?  "  he 
asked,  fiercely.  ''  When  I  had  no  thought  of  injuring  him 
why  did  he  force  himself  upon  your  notice  1  Before  he 
worried  you  your  inclination  was  to  have  me ;  when  next  I 
should  have  come  to  you  your  answer  would  have  been 
Yes.     Can  you  deny  it  —  I  ask,  can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

She  delayed  the  reply,  but  was  too  honest  to  withhold  it. 
''  I  cannot,"  she  whispered. 

*<  I  know  you  cannot.  But  he  stole  in  in  my  absence 
and  robbed  me.  Why  didn't  he  win  you  away  before, 
when  nobody  would  have  been  grieved  r  —  when  nobody 
would  have  been  set  tale-bearing.  Now  the  people  sneer 
at  me  —  the  very  hills  and  sky  seem  to  laugh  at  me  till  I 
blush  shamefully  for  my  folly.  I  have  lost  my  respect, 
my  good  name,  my  stanaing  —  lost  it,  never  to  get  it  again. 
Go  and  marry  your  man  —  go  on  I  " 

"Oh  sir— Mr.  Boldwood  1 " 

'*  You  may  as  well.  I  have  no  further  claim  upon  yon. 
As  for  me,  I  had  better  go  somewhere  alone,  and  hide,  — 
and  pray.  I  loved  a  woman  once.  I  am  now  ashamed. 
When  I  am  dead  they'll  say,  miserable  love-sick  man  that 
he  was.  Heaven  —  heaven  —  if  I  had  got  jilted  secretly, 
and  the  dishonor  not  known,  and  my  position  kept !  But 
no  matter,  it  is  gone,  and  the  woman  not  gained.  Shame 
upon  him  —  shame  1 " 

His  unreasonable  anger  terrified  her,  and  she  glided 
from  him,  without  obviously  moving,  as  she  said,  '^  I  am 
only  a  girl  —  do  not  speak  to  me  so  1  " 

"  All  the  time  you  knew  —  how  very  well  you  knew  — 
that  your  new  freak  was  my  misery.  Dazzled  by  brass  and 
scarlet  —  oh,  Bathsheba  —  this  is  woman's  folly  indeed  1 " 

She  fired  up  at  once.  **  You  are  taking  too  much  upon 
yourself  1  "  sne  said,  vehemently.  **  Everybody  is  upon 
me  —  everybody.  It  is  unmanly  to  attack  a  woman  so  1  I 
have  noboay  in  the  world  to  fight  my  battles  for  me,  but  no 
mercy  is  shown.  Yet  if  a  thousand  of  you  sneer  and  say 
things  against  me,  I  wiU  not  be  put  down  i  " 

"  You'll  chatter  with  him  doubtless  about  me.  Say  to 
him,  '  Boldwood  would  have  died  for  me.'  Yes,  and  you 
have  given  way  to  him  knowing  him  to  be  not  the  man  for 
you.  He  has  kissed  you  —  claimed  you  as  his.  Do  you 
hear,  he  has  kissed  you.     Deny  it ! " 

The  most  tragic  woman  is  cowed  by  a  tragic  man,  and 
although  Boldwood  was,  in  vehemence  and  glow,  nearly 
her  own  self  rendered  into  another  sex,  Bathsheba's 
cheek  quivered.  She  easped,  **  Leave  me  sir  —  leave  me! 
I  am  nothing  to  you.     Let  me  go  on  ! " 
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"  Deny  that  he  has  kissed  yoa." 

«« I  shall  not." 

•*  Ha  —  then  he  has  I "  came  hoarsely  from  the  fanner. 

<*  He  has/'  she  said,  slowly,  and  in  spite  of  her  fear, 
defiantly.    "I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  the  truth." 

*'  Then  curse  him  ;  and  curse  him  1 "  said  Boldwood, 
breaking  into  a  whispered  fury.  **  Whilst  I  would  ha^e 
given  worlds  to  touch  your  hand  you  have  let  a  rake  come 
m  without  right  or  ceremony  and  —  kiss  you  I  Heaven's 
mercy  —  kiss  you !  .  .  .  Ah,  a  time  of  his  life  shall  come 
when  he  will  have  to  repent  —  and  think  wretchedly  of  the 
pain  he  has  caused  another  man  ;  and  then  may  he  ache, 
and  wish,  and  curse,  and  yearn  —  as  I  do  now  ! 

*<  Don't,  don't,  oh,  don't  pray  down  evil  upon  him  1 "  she 
implored  in  a  miserable  cry.  "  Anvthing  but  that — any- 
thing.    Oh,  be  kind  to  him,  sir,  for  I  love  nim  dearly  1 " 

Boldwood's  ideas  had  reached  that  point  of  fusion  at 
which  outline  and  consistency  entirely  disappear.  The 
impending  nisht  appeared  to  concentrate  in  his  eye.  He 
dia  not  hear  her  at  all  now. 

'*  I'll  punish  him  —  by  my  soul  that  will  1 1  I'll  meet 
him,  soldier  or  no,  and  I'll  horsewhip  the  untimely  strip- 
ling for  this  reckless  thefl  of  my  one  delight.  If  he  were  a 
hundred  men  I'd  horsewhip  him  "...  He  dropped  his 
voice  suddenly  and  unnaturally.  "  Bathsheba,  sweet  lost 
coquette,  pardon  me.  I've  been  blaming  you,  threatening 
you,  behaving  like  a  churl  to  you,  when  he's  the  greatest 
sinner.  He  stole  vour  dear  heart  away  with  his  unfath- 
omable lies  ...  It  is  a  fortunate  thine  for  him  that  he's 
gone  back  to  his  regiment  —  that  he's  m  Melchester,  and 
not  here  I  I  hope  he  may  not  return  here  just  yet.  I  pray 
God  he  may  not  come  into  my  sight,  for  I  may  be  temptea 
beyond  myself.  Oh,  Bathsheba,  keep  him  away  —  yes, 
keep  him  away  from  me  t " 

For  a  moment  Boldwood  stood  so  inertly  after  this  that 
his  soul  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  exhaled  with  the 
breath  of  his  passionate  words.  He  turned  his  face  away, 
and  withdrew,  and  his  form  was  soon  covered  over  by  the 
twilight  as  his  footsteps  mixed  in  with  the  low  hiss  of  the 
leafy  trees. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  been  standing  motionless  as  a  model 
all  this  latter  time,  flung  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  wildly 
attempted  to  ponder  on  the  exhibition  which  had  lust 
passed  away.  Such  astounding  wells  of  fevered  feeling 
in  a  still  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood  were  incomprehensible, 
dreadful.  Instead  of  being  a  man  trained  to  repression  he 
was  —  what  she  had  seen  him. 

The  force  of  the  farmer's  threats  lay  in  their  relation  to 
a  circumstance  known  at  present  only  to  herself  ;  her  lover 
was  coming  back  to  Weatnerbury  the  very  next  day.  Troy 
had  not  returned  to  Melchester  Barracks  as  Boldwood  and 
others  supposed,  but  had  merely  gone  for  a  day  or  two  to 
visit  some  acquaintance  in  Bath,  and  had  yet  a  week  or 
more  remaining  to  his  furlough. 

She  felt  wretchedly  certain  that  if  he  revisited  her  just 
at  this  nick  of  time,  and  came  into  contact  with  Boldwood, 
a  fierce  quarrel  would  be  the  consequence.  She  panted 
with  solicitude  when  she  thought  of  possible  injury  to  Troy. 
The  least  spark  would  kindle  the  farmer's  swifl  feel- 
ings of  rage  and  jealousy ;  he  would  lose  his  self-mastery 
as  he  had  this  evening ;  Troy's  blitheness  might  become 
agCTcssive  ;  it  might  take  the  direction  of  derision,  and 
Boldwood's  anger  might  then  take  the  direction  of  re- 
venge. 

With  almost  a  morbid  dread  of  being  thought  a  gushing 
girl,  this  guideless  woman  too  well  concealed  from  the 
world  under  a  manner  of  carelessness  the  warm  depths  of 
her  strong  emotions.  But  now  there  was  no  reserve.  In 
her  distraction  instead  of  advancing  further,  she  walked 
up  and  down,  beating  the  air  with  her  fingers,  pressing  her 
brow,  and  sobbing  brokenly  to  herself,  llien  sne  sat  down 
on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside  to  think.  There  she 
remained  long.  The  dark  rotundity  of  the  earth  approached 
the  foreshores  and  promontories  of  coppery  cloud  which 
bounded  a  green  and  pellucid  expanse  in  the  western  sky ; 
amaranthine  glosses  came  over  tnem  then,  and  the  unrest- 
ing world  wheeled  her  round  to  a  contrasting  prospect 


eastward,  in  the  shape  of  indecisive  and  palpitating  stars. 
She  gazed  upon  their  silent  throes  amid  the  shades  of  ^nee. 
but  realized  none  at  all.  Her  troubled  spirit  was  far  away 
with  Troy. 

(To  Im  oonttniud.) 
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When  some  one,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  lives 
of  Izaak  Walton,  was  commending  their  idyllic  freshness 
to  Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  schoolmaster  answered,  **  He  was 
an  odious  fellow ;  ne  fished  through  the  civil  wars." 

There  is  no  more  singular  contrast  in  history  than  Eng- 
land in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  and  Eae- 
land  in  the  second  half.  In  the  first  half  almost  eveiybody 
was  a  partisan,  and  alternately  a  confessor  and  a  perseca- 
tor.  There  was  no  place  for  a  neutral.  Half  the  natioa 
was  pitted  against  the  other  half,  and  the  struggle  was  car- 
ried on  in  tne  parliament,  in  the  church,  io  the  family. 
Sects  which  have  generally  been  characterized  by  tbeir 
toleration  or  their  non-resistance  were,  during  this  fierce 
time,  aggressive.  The  sect  of  Independents  has  genermlly, 
and  justly,  boasted  that  it  has  from  its  foundation  niaia- 
tained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  free  speech. 
It  had  little  respect  for  ei&er  during  the  last  five  yesrs  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  Quakers  of  the  earlier  tima 
were  wholly  different  from  the  men  who,  after  the  Resto- 
ration, gradually  won  concession  and  admiration  hy  their 
patience  and  benevolence.  Fox  and  his  followers  were  in- 
trusive fanatics,  who  dressed  in  leather,  or  went  about 
naked,  who  rebuked  the  parson  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  railed  at  steeple-houses,  mocked  the  liturgy, 
ana  were  zealous  even  unto  slaying. 

The  literature  of  the  time  was  as  characteristic  The 
drama  was  not  reformed,  it  was  proscribed.  The  age  had 
its  poet,  some  of  whose  best  poems  were  written,  but  lyin§ 
in  manuscript,  for  the  activity  of  Milton's  genias  wss  sus- 
pended during  the  great  struggle.  There  were  no  news- 
papers, but  a  prodigious  crop  of  pamphlets.  The  chief 
works  of  that  time,  however,  were  huge  folios  of  sermons, 
and  equally  massive  volumes  of  constitutional  historr. 
The  industry  of  authors  was  prodigious.  The  titles  of  the 
books  written  by  Prynne  (who  provoked  the  anger  of  Hen- 
rietta by  an  unlucky  paragraph  in  the  index  of  one  among 
those  vast  volumes),  would  fill  a  good-sized  pamphlet 
The  writer  did  not  spread  out  his  matter  over  his  pages  by 
spaced  printing  and  broad  margins,  but  resolutely  filled 
hundre<h  upon  hundreds  of  sheets  with  closely  packed 
type.  If  one  wonders  at  the  industry  of  the  author,  on« 
is  wholly  puzzled  in  suessing  where  the  readers  came 
from.  Who  could  have  bought  Prynne's  books?  No  maa 
ever  wrote  so  many.  And  no  man  ever  wrote  anything  so 
arid  and  uninviting. 

After  the  Restoration  all  is  changed.  All  serioosnesi 
passes  away.  The  reign  of  the  second  Charles  is  one  Ion;, 
obscene,  delirious  revel,  uninterrupted  from  the  day  when 
he  landed  at  Dover  to  the  Sunday  night  when,  surrounded 
by  gamblers  and  courtesans,  he  was  stricken  with  mortal 
sickness.  The  drama  revived  —  but  such  a  drama  I  It  if 
wholly  devoid  of  decency,  and  at  first  almost  of  wit.  It 
mocked  all  virtue,  honor,  truth.  If  it  was  a  picture  of 
manners,  the  Englishman  of  the  Restoration  was  a  filthj 
baboon,  whom  Swift  has  hardly  caricatured  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Yahoo.  Swift  himself  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  nastiness  of  the  age.  The  plays  of  Dryden  were 
as  coarse  and  as  hateful  as  those  of  any  among  his  contem- 
poraries. The  languor  which  succeeded  to  the  riolence  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  a  reeking,  sodden  orgy. 

Dunne  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  nation 
had  mucn  to  occupy  its  attention  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
fought  one  religious  war,  and  it  witnessed  another,  (i<^ 
many  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years*  struggle.  Eng- 
land was  divided  into  two  factions.  The  victimoos  party 
overthrew  monarchy,  church,  and  aristocracy.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  Cromwell  interrupted  the  restoration  of  lU 
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three  under  a  new  dynasty,  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, and  a  new  nobility  ;  for  the  Protector  would  have 
overcome  the  political  difficulties  which  hindered  the  ful- 
filment of  his  projects,  had.  his  days  been  prolonged. 

Selden  Uvea  during  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Protectorate.  In  his  youth  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Raleieh  and  Ben  Johnson,  and  probably 
of  the  great  poet,  the  obscurity  of  whose  life  is  so  remark- 
able a  part  in  his  history.  He  was  a  friend  of  Laud  and 
Williams,  the  rival  prelates  at  the  court  of  Charles,  of 
Hyde,  of  Falkland,  or  Fairfax,  of  Juzon.  After  the  death 
of  Coke,  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  constitutional  law 
and  parliamentary  procedure  in  his  age.  Like  every  other 
man  of  eminence  in  that  time,  he  was  a  conf^or  whoQ  h^ 
became  obnoxious  to  his  political  adversaries.  Unlike 
every  other  man  of  eminence  in  that  time,  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  broadest  toleration.  To  his  mind  the  perse- 
cation  of  Laud  was  as  indefensible  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Eliot.  Such  a  politician  is  the  rarest  of  phenomena,  for 
the  chief  practical  mischief  of  persecution  is,  that  it  makes' 
its  victim  intolerant  when  his  turn  comes  for  the  mastery. 
Strafford  knew  this,  and  advocated  under  the  phrase  of 
"thorough"  the  extermination  of  his  political  enemies. 
Xarvaez  knew  it,  and  had  the  courage  to  practice  it,  if  the 
etory  told  of  him  is  true  ;  for  it  is  said  tnat  when,  on  his 
deaih-bed,  his  confessor  urged  him  to  forgive  his  enemies, 
he  answered  that  he  had  none,  for  he  had  executed  them 
all.  Laud  amputated  Prynne's  ears,  and  imprisoned  him. 
In  his  prison  Prynne  wrote  a  fresh  libel  on  the  English 
hierarchy,  and  the  roots  of  the  cartilage  were  grubbed  out 
by  a  second  sentence.  When  Prynne  was  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  after  Laud's  committal  to  the  Tower 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  examining  the  primate's 
papers,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  tne  diary 
which  is  now  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  Anglican  martyr 
in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  laushter.  Extracts  from  it  were  published 
in  one  of  Prynne's  huge  volumes,  which  is  known  by  the 
ominous  name  of  *'  Canterbury's  .Doom,"  and  which  cer- 
tainly had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  primate's  condemna- 
tion and  death. 

Selden  was  the  only  son  of  a  Sussex  yeoman,  and  was 
born  in  very  humble  circumstances.  He  had  a  sister,  who 
married  a  person  of  her  own  station.  In  his  old  age  Sel- 
den used  to  say  that  his  nearest  relation  was  a  milkmaid, 
and  to  tell  a  story  of  Bishop  Grostete,  whose  brother 
begged  his  interest,  as  suggesting  his  own  line  of  conduct. 
*"  Urother,"  said  the  bishop,  "  if  your  ploujth  be  broken,  I 
will  give  you  another.  If  your  ox  be  dead,  I  will  buy  you 
a  second.  But  a  ploughman  I  found  you,  and  a  plough- 
man I  will  leave  you."  During  his  life,  Selden  amassed  a 
fortune  of  £40,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  which  he 
left  to  certain  friends,  among  them  Chief  Justice  Vaoghan, 
and  Hale.  His  great  library  came  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  seems  that  when  he  received  a  visit,  he  used 
to  pat  his  spectacles  into  the  book  on  which  he  was  en- 
^ed,  to  serve  as  a  marker.  He  must  have  bought  these 
aids  of  sight  by  the  gross,  for  they  were  found  by  dozens 
in  bis  books  when  the  university  received  them.  It  is 
worth  while  thinking  whether  the  art  of  printing  would 
bave  made  progress  had  not  spectacles  been  invented  a 
little  before  the  time  when  printing  became  general. 

Selden  was  an  eminent  historical  critic,  in  an  age  when 
all  leading  statesmen  were  such  critics.  The  progress  of 
the  £nglish  Constitution  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
derived  fromjthe  precedents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
The  same  expeaients  have  even  been  adopted  in  later 
times.  When  Pitt  framed  the  Kegency  Bill  of  1790,  he 
baffled  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  and 
Burke  by  precedents,  drawn  especially  from  parliamentary 
procedure  during  the  insanity  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Fox, 
who  argaed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  dejure,  invested 
with  the  regency  during  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  was 
unable  to  give  a  single  historical  precedent  for  his  position, 
while  Pitt  could  overwhelm  him  by  evidence  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  parliament  in  such  a  crisis.  No  doubt 
tbe  heaven-born  statesman  was  a  good  deal  assisted  by  a 


compact  parliamentary  majority,  when  he  advocated  the 
constitutional  theory.  But  his  argument  was  strengthened 
by  the  precedents,  on  which  he  professed  to  rely,  when  he 
put  the  royal  assent  into  a  commission,  the  head  of  which 
was  Thurlow,  and  baffled  Carlton  House.  There  never 
perhaps  was  a  time  in  which  partisans  were  more  angry, 
perfidy  was  more  imminent,  and  Pitt  was  more  calm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  historical  criticism.  One,  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  age,  discusses  premises  or  authori- 
ties. The  other,  which  was  cultivated  in  Selden's  time, 
accepts  authorities  and  examines  inferences.  Both  proc- 
esses have  their  advantages  and  their  defects.  The  former 
supplies  general  rules  of  credibility,  taste,  art ;  but  is  apt 
to  aestroy  all  credibility,  all  taste,  all  art.  Its  tendencies 
are  cleverly  parodied  in  Whately's  *<  Historic  Doubts,"  and 
exaggerated  in  all  Sir  George  Lewis's  writings.  Its  weak- 
ness consists  in  the  habit,  which  the  critics  of  such  a  school 
constantly  exhibit,  of  settiag  up  their  standard  of  likelihood 
as  a  measure  of  the  unlikelihood  of  what  others  have  re- 
corded. Historical  critics  of  this  kind  seem  to  forget  that 
if  two  witnesses,  equally  truthful  and  disinterested,  were 
to  narrate  the  same  set  of  facts,  they  would  be  certain  to 
differ  in  iheir  relation,  owing  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  two  such  independent  minds  observe  and  interpret 
what  they  see.  If  two  such  persons  watch  intently  what 
they  see,  the  discrepancy  increases.  Philosophers  tell  us 
that  the  rainbow  which  one  man  notices  is  a  different 
refraction  from  that  which  another  spectator  of  the  same 
familiar  phenomenon  discerns.  But  what  rainbow  is  equal, 
for  variation,  complexity,  and  interest,  to  the  drama  of 
human  action,  when  expectation  is  intense  and  observation 
sustained  ? 

The  other  kind  of  criticism  accepts  the  authorities,  and 
applies  itself  to  the  inference.  One  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  such  a  method  is  to  be  found  in  Machiavelli's 
"  Comments  on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy."  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  historically,  the  authority  on  which  the 
Florentine  secretary  discourses,  is  a  mere  romance,  desti- 
tute of  all  historical  certainty.  But  the  political  sagacity 
of  the  great  Italian  publicist  is  not  disparaged  by  the 
weakness  of  the  premises  on  which  he  founds  his  reason- 
ing. Livy  may  have  recorded  a  set  of  myths.  But  Livy 
was  a  man  of  letters,  living  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
most  compact  and  organized  government  which  the  world 
ever  knew.  His  narrative  —  whatever  was  its  other  mer- 
its —  took  inevitably  the  color  of  the  life  which  surrounded 
him,  since  it  is  the  rarest  gift  imaginable  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  abstract  his  habit  and  his  thoughts  from  the  facts 
which  surround  him  and  control  him,  and  project  himself 
into  a  different  set  of  facts.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  person 
but  Shakespeare  has  always  been  able  to  do  this,  and  it  is 
in  this  singular  gifl  that  the  dramatic  power,  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare  consbts.  The  story  of  Livy, 
then,  colored  by  an  experience  gathered  from  the  rei^ 
of  Augustus,  was  precisely  what  Machiavelli  wanted  in 
order  to  inculcate  his  theory  of  Italian  politics. 

Selden  was  a  critic  of  the  latter  school.  The  former 
had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  indeed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  very  moderate  scepticism  would  have  been  signally 
dangerous.  Criticism,  even  though  it  was  based  on  an 
authority  to  which  all  paid  reverence,  was  perilous  work 
under  the  first  Stuarts.  A  man  mipht  easily  be  too  learned 
for  his  own  safety.  For  this  offence  Selden  was  three 
times  imprisoned.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  supposed  to 
have  supplied  him  with  materials  out  of  his  vast  library, 
and  in  1630  Cotton  was  debarred  the  use  of  his  own  books. 
D*£wes  went  to  see  him  when  he  was  suffering  under  this 
peculiarly  malignant  form  of  imprisonment,  and  found  him 
stricken  to  death.  The  hale  and  ruddy  old  man  was  made 
pallid  and  shrunken  under  the  refined  cruelty  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  ''  They  have  broken  my  heart,"  he  said, 
*'  because  they  have  locked  my  library  from  me."  Among 
the  many  strange  delusions  which  occupied  the  mind  of 
Charles,  even  to  the  last,  the  oddest  was  his  belief  that 
when  he  had  causelessly  and  mercilessly  outraged  and 
of  his  subjects,  he  had  still  possession  of  their  ardent  an^ 
dutiful  allegiance.    He  imagined  when  he  wrote  to  Henri- 
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etta  Maria,  that  he  hoped  to  fit  the  rogues  with  a  halter> 
that  he  could  count  on  the  dutj  of  those  who  had  disarmed 
and  imprisoned  him,  and  who  did  not  trust  him  the  more 
when  they  intercepted  his  correspondence.  He  fancied, 
and  said  so,  that  he  "  had  as  great  an  interest  in  the  army  " 
as  Cromwell  had,  when  the  army  was  meditating  the  trag- 
edy of  the  30th  of  January. 

'Xhe  critics  of  Selden's  day  often  sought  for  precedents 
in  very  doubtful  authorities.  They  traced  parliamentary 
privile^  back  to  the  times  of  the  Saxon  witan.  They 
even  cited  the  deposition  of  Yortigern  as  a  proof  that  the 
law  and  the  parhament  were  above  the  king.  They  sup- 
ported their  constitutional  theories  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, iu8t  as  the  advocates  of  divine  right  relied  on  the 
somewhat  perilous  example  of  the  Hebrew  mona^y. 
They  never  doubted  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  founder 
of  the  English  constitution.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  polity  of  the  Jews  was  an  infallible  guide  for  the  mod- 
em statesman.  The  more  heady  among  them  called  their 
adversaries  Philistines,  Canaanites,  and  ihe  like,  and  took 
Joshua  for  the  hero  who^e  deeds  they  were  bound  to  imi- 
tate. 

Selden  plunged  into  the  records  of  the  Tower,  studying 
the  rolls  of  parliament,  the  documents  which  told  of  that 
strange  time  when  parliaments  rebuked,  controlled,  deposed, 
elected  kings,  and  constituted  themselves  a  co-ordinate 
power  with  the  monarch.  Whatever  the  advocates  of  di- 
vine right  might  allege,  now,  it  was  clear  that  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  was  not  held  by  the  parliaments  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  nation  acquiesced 
in  the  despotism  of  the  first  four  Tudors,  at  the  beginning, 
because  it  wi&hed  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  evils  of 
anarchy :  in  that  of  the  last,  because  Elizabeth's  life,  even 
with  her  parsimony,  her  caprices,  and  her  irresolution,  was 
the  guarantee  of  the  new  settlement.  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  queen's  reign  the  nation  became  restive.  They  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  reaction  within  or  conquest  from  with- 
out, after  the  Reformation  had  thoroughly  traversed  the 
English  nation,  and  the  Spaniard  had  been  baffled.  The 
pretensions,  therefore,  of  James,  put  forward  more  arro- 
gantly and  sustained  more  ludicrously  than  by  any  other 
English  monarch,  were  at  once  irritatine  and  contemptible. 
The  cold  nature  of  Charles  and  the  violence  of  his  minis- 
ters were  more  irritating  still.  An  organized  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  court  was  started  in  the  Lords  as  well  as 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  opposition  appealed  to  prece- 
dents. Selden  was  imprisoned  for  having  called  attention 
to  such  fscts,  and  for  having  claimed  the  dormant  privi- 
leges of  the  House  in  which  ne  sat. 

Toothing  indicates  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  in 
that  parliament  which  met  on  the  8d  of  November,  1640, 
which  many  at  first  thought  would  never  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  very  soon  the  same  persons  thought  would  never 
have  an  end,  Uban  the  return  of  Selden  for  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  almost  every  parliament  that  ancient, 
famous,  and  occasionally  learned  university  has  been  rep- 
resented by  the  narrowest  partisans  whom"  it  could  select. 
Twice  it  has  quarrelled  with  and  dismissed  its  member, 
because  he  has  shown  some  sympathy  with  a  generous  pol- 
icy. In  1640,  it  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  Laud  for 
ten  years,  and  Laud  had  been  weeding  it  of  malcontents. 
Its  convocation  had  solemnly  averred,  in  a  rebuke  which 
it  administered  to  a  preacher  who  had  declared  that  there 
were  some  limits  to  passive  obedience,  Uiat  a  woman  was 
not  to  defend  her  virtue  if  she  were  assailed  by  the  king. 
But  now  the  whole  people  was  roused,  and  the  Oxford 
clergy  returned,  as  one  of  their  members,  Selden,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  on  behalf  of  public  liberty,  and  who  had 
dared  to  print  a  book  in  which  he  disputed  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  tithes.  But,  in  fact,  the  most  energetic  advocates 
of  passive  obedience  were  more  busy  in  urging  it  upon 
others  than  in  following  the  tenet  themselves.  The  Eng- 
lish hierarchy,  in  undertaking  the  labor  of  demonstrating 
the  divine  right  of  the  king,  intended  to  substantiate  as 
fully  the  divine  right  of  their  own  order.  The  first  and 
second  Stuart  knew  this,  and  encouraged  the  largest  pre- 
tensions of  the  clergy.    The  fourth  Stuart  forgot  it,  and 


found  out  that  the  allegiance  of  the  clergy  was  a  rope  i 
sand,  as  soon  as  ever  he  invaded  their  privilege!  and  b 
suited  their  independence.  So,  in  the  election  of  the  Log^ 
Parliament,  Selden  must  have  appeared  to  the  Oxftd 
electors  as  the  firiend  of  Pvm,  Holies,  Eliot — now  dead, 
or  rather  murdered  —  Kimbolton,  Strode,  Hampden,  ud 
the  political  foe  of  Laud,  Wentworth,  and  the  tnbeof 
Finches  and  Westons  —  an  iconoclast  of  all  which  Oxfori 
had  hitherto  worshipped  and  upheld.  In  the  heat  of  thi 
reaction  they  elected  such  a  representative. 

When  the  "  History  of  Tithes  "  was  published,  the  Mt 
rarchy  did  not  see  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  that  th* 
settlement  of  their  estate  on  a  legal  instead  of  a  supentt' 
•ural  basis,  on  a  parliamentarv  authority  instead  «  betag 
put  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scnptores,  yti 
the  best  confirmation  which  could  be  given  of  their  title 
In  those  days  no  one  dreamed  of  a  separation  betveei 
church  and  state.  The  mischief  was  that  suocessiye  seed 
strove  to  make  their  tenets  the  creed  and  discipline  d  the 
church.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  what  were  the  cod- 
sequences  of  this  action.  The  Puritan  laity  broaght  sboss 
the  revolution  of  1649,  the  Puritan  der^  provoked  th! 
restoration  of  1660.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  Sel- 
den's advice  in  the  crisis  which  he  foresaw,  when  he  atterd 
his  adage,  "  Chain  up  the  clergy  on  all  sides." 

The  hierarchy  denounced  and  persecuted  the  sntiqnarr. 
Selden  was  willing  to  be  a  confessor,  as  he  aftenraHi 
showed.  But  it  is  probable  that  even  martyrs  would  liks 
to  select  the  tenets  for  which  they  would  suffer,  and  vil 
seldom  be  eontent  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  trivial  tra- 
de. So  Selden  made  his  apology  in  the  High  Commisdoi 
Court,  *•  humbly  acknowledging  his  error  in  interpretii^ 
Scripture,  the  fathers,  councils,  and  canons  in  such  awir 
as  might  seem  to  challenge  the  divine  right  of  the  minister! 
to  their  benefices,"  and  having  expressed  his  sorrowfoi 
penitence,  prayed  forgiveness.  In  later  days,  when  tfe 
revolution  came,  Selden  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  book 
was  quoted  by  those  who  had  attacked  him.  It  is  Terr 
seldom  the  case  that  those  who  suffer  the  penalty  of  \m, 
wiser  than  their  age  have  the  satisfaction,  when  anotbt? 
age  has  come  up  to  their  level,  of  finding  their  claims  8^ 
knowledjjed.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  he  core- 
pared  his  book,  when  the  retribution  came,  to  the  spear 
of  Achilles,  which  gave  ihe  wound  and  supplied  the  rm- 

If  Selden  had  lived  a  generation  or  two  later,  he  woai 
have  been  called  a  Trimmer.  He  was  wholly  sTcrse  tc 
violence,  always  an  advocate  of  moderate  mcasares.  m 
wished  to  degrade  or  remove  the  counsellors  of  Cbarla, 
not  to  proscribe  and  destroy  them.  Hence  he  was  oa« 
of  the  minority  of  fifty-nine  who  voted  against  StrafforJj 
attainder.  He  wrote  the  answer,  as  was  suppowd.  to  tk 
king's  declaration  on  the  commission  of  array,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  the  retaliatory  action  of  parliament  in  the  w- 
dinance  of  militia,  which  was  the  immediate  cauM  of  tt* 
civil  war.  In  his  early  career  he  wished  to  save  the  cob- 
stitution  against  the  king;  in  his  later  years  he  sought  m 
save  the  constitution  for  the  king.  He  would  haye  8»r«i 
the  church  fix)m  the  bishops  in  the  days  of  Neale,  Unj 
Montague,  and  Mainwaring.  When  the  storm  came,  laa 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  demanded  the  abolition  of  epi^o- 
pacy  as  the  price  of  their  support,  he  strove  to  wre  w 
bishops  for  the  church.  « If,"  he  was  always  telling  tb^ 
prelates,  "you  were  willing  to  be  l€s^  you  would  m 
greater."  And  yet,  though  he  was  always  couDjeliij, 
moderate  measures,  till  his  voice  was  lost  m^the  din,K 
was  a  universal  favorite.  Clarendon  said  of  him  tbat  m 
character  could  flatter  him,  that  no  expressions  could  i^' 
dently  describe  his  learning  and  virtue.     SeTcnty  ^ 


after  his  death,  when  his  works  were  collected  and 
by  Williams,  everything  was  carefully  and  exactly  pnniw. 
even  those  matters  which  the  editor  thought  erron«^. 
since  "  the  omission  would  insult  the  memory  of  a  a^ 
lion."  After  his  death,  Bathurst,  the  President  of  irm 
Cdlege,  Oxford,  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  a  keen  dsi« 
of  Roundheads,  wrote  laudatory  verses  to  ^^^^'^^^ 
1646,  parliament,  which  had  grown  remarkably  wspcw 
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\>i  lukewarm  partiflans,  voted  him  fi?e  thousand  pounds,  in 
lonstderation  of  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  in 
629.  Cromwell  offered  him  a  pension.  But  he  gracionsly^ 
lecliaed  the  offers  of  tlie  parliament  and  the  Protector. 

When  the  Tiolence  of  political  passions  made  his  attend- 
ance in  parliament  infrequent,  he  took  part  in  the  assembly 
»f  divines,  which  met  in  1648,  and  contained  ten  peers, 
wenty  members  of  parliament,  twenty  Episcopalian  di- 
vines, and  a  hundred  others.  Clarendon  rails  at  Xhis  as- 
embly ;  Baxter  said  it  was  as  excellent  as  any  gathering 
f  men  since  the  da^s  of  the  Apostles.  The  censure  and 
he  praise  are  in  all  likelihood  equally  extravasant  Selden 
lade  fun  o£  it  in  his  dryest  way.  He  ridiculed  the  theo- 
3gians  who  sat  there,  he  says,  with  their  little  silt-edged 
bibles,  and  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
r  Greek,  affected  to  settle  everything  out  of  their  own 
SQcies.  When  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said,  had  tired 
lim  with  their  new  law,  these  men  refreshed  him  with 
heir  mad  eospeL  But  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  sub- 
cribe  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  for  Baillie,  the 
Icotch  commissioner,  from  whose  journal  we  learn  so  much 
bout  the  minor  politics  of  the  time,  dwells  with  peculiar 
atisfaction  on  Selden's  gnashing  his  teeth  over  the  process. 

At  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  Selden  did  great  service 
0  the  two  universities.  He  was  appealed  to  by  Reynolds, 
he  Vice-chancellor  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  he 
aved  Oxford  from  the  grip  of  Bradshaw,  the  President  of 
he  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  a  man  who  would  have 
hown  no  more  mercy  to  a  malisnant  city  and  university 
ban  he  did  to  the  king.  He  had  influence  enough  to  pre- 
sent the  molestation  oi  any  person  in  Oxford  who  showed 
ordinary  prudence,  before  Oliver  was  strong  enough  to 
olerate  those  who  dbsented  from  the  new  establishment. 
3e  saved  Land's  Arabic  professorship,  and  got  Bancroft's 
ind  Abbot's  books  to  Cambridge,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
uerarcby,  and  the  secularization  of  Lambeth.  After  the 
Restoration  these  books  were  restored  to  Juxon,  and  form 
Mut  of  that  Lambeth  library  which  we  are  told,  forsooth, 
he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  too  poor  to  preserve.  He 
issiflted  meritorious  scholars  out  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
)rotected  Usher,  supplied  Casaubon  with  money,  sub- 
icribed  handsomely  to  Walton's  <*  Polyglot,"  and  was 
nonificent  to  Kelly,  Ashurst,  and  others. 

The  principal  literary  work  for  which  Selden  was  fa- 
mous was  his  vindication  of  the  right  of  the  English  to  the 
narrow  seas.  Grotius  had  claimed  them  for  all  nations, 
ind  Selden  resisted  the  claim.  Selden 's  book  was  long  in 
manuscript  before  it  was  published.  Some  said  that  this 
delay  was  due  to  the  irritation  which  the  author  felt  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  met  with  in  consequence  of  his 
work  on  tithes.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
better  informed,  aver  that  it  was  withheld  at  the  instance 
of  James,  who  wished  to  negotiate  certain  loans  with  his 
neighbors,  and  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  might  dis- 
courage the  lender  if  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  that  which  it  was  their  interest  to  consider 
common  property.  The  book  was  not  printed  till  1686, 
when  it  was  received  with  extraordinary  favor.  Charles 
ttnt  it  by  Sir  William  Beecher,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  Admiraltv, 
bidding  the  officials  of  those  two  functions  lay  it  up  in 
their  archives  as  a  choice  treasure.  After  the  publication 
of  this  work  Selden's  parliamentary  offenses  were  forgiven 
for  a  time. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  hated  the 
Dutch.  The  dislike  appears  to  have  been  purely  com- 
mercial, for  the  interest  of  the  English  was  stronglv  en- 
gaged in  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  I&Uand. 
^wice  in  modem  history  has  the  Dutch  Republic  baffled 
the  aspirant  after  European  empire.  Holland  was  the 
breakwater  against  the  designs  of  Philip  the  Second  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at 
^e  end  of  the  seventeenth.  But  in  the  interval,  while 
ht«b  was  sinking  into  dotage,  and  the  strength  of  France 
^u  only  growing,  England  and  Holland  hated  each  od^er 
^ially.  The  Dutch  origin  of  WilUam  the  Thud  was  a 
^tfol  loarce  of  the  D^verer's  unpopularity.    Selden 


shared  the  national  antipathy,  heightened  in  his  case  by 
literary  rivalry.    He  relished  his  attack  on  Grotius.    The 
last  literary  labor  of  his  life  was  a  republication  of  his 
work  on  the  narrow  seas,  with  an  additional  defense  of  his 
position    against  the  Dutch    lawyer,   GraswinkeL    *' To 
quote  a  Dutchman,"  he  says,  *^  when  I  ma^  use  a  classic 
author,  is  as  if  I  had  to  justify  my  reputation,  and  there- 
upon neglected  all  persons  of  note  and  quality  who  knew 
me,  but  brought  up  the  testimonial  of  the  scullion  from  the 
kitchen."    At  last  the  rivalry  and  hostility  of  the  two 
nations  broke  out  into  war.    The  bitterest  attacks  upon 
the  English  republic  proceeded  from  the  printing-presses 
of  Holland.    Hundreds  of  broadsides,  inviting  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  royal  martyr,  and  repudiating  the  leaders 
of  the  great  rebellion,  were  printed  in  the  States  for  circu- 
lation in  England.    Charles  the  Second  found  an  asylum 
there,  when  Cromwell  compelled  his  exclusion  from  France. 
Then  the  Dutch  had  to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  the  great 
Protector  and  his  lieutenant,  only  to  recover  their  reputa- 
tion under  the  disgraceful  administration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  they  burnt  the  English  fleet  in  the  Medway, 
and  insulted  the  city  of  London.    But  Charles  spent  the 
funds  provided  for  the  national  defense  on  his  concubines 
and  their  children,  and  when  these  were  squandered,  be- 
came the  pensioner  of  France,  bargaining,  in  return  for  the 
job,  to  curtail,  as  far  as  possible,  we  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  restored  him. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  hostility  of  the  two  nations 
was  developed,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  commercial 
rivalry.  The  Dutch  had  their  East  India  Company,  and 
the  English  had  theirs.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centcu-y  the  profits  of  this  trade  were  enormous. 
The  origin  of  many  an  English  estate  and  title  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  these  profits.  The  indirect  influence  of  the 
company  was  freely  exercised  in  order  to  protect  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  traders.  It  contrived  to  keep  itself  pretty 
safe  at  home  by  lavishing  bribes  on  those  who  could  man- 
age political  influence,  and  they  knew  whose  palm  was 
open.  Their  wiliest  agent  was  Osborne,  the  xorkshire 
baronet,  whom  history  knows  as  Danby,  Carmarthen, 
Leeds,  who  rose  in  a  6w  years  to  the  highest  step  in  the 
peerage  for  services  which  were  the  reverse  of  advanta- 
geous to  the  country  whose  affairs  he  undertook.  But  there 
were  two  competitors  who  gave  them,  after  their  first 
struggles  were  over,  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  These  were 
English  interlopers  and  foreign  rivals,  especially  the  Dutch, 
who  were  now  in  full  vigor,  very  able  and  willing  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  ancient  enemy,  Spain,  and  by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 

Till  tiie  time  in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  came  to 
maturity,  and  full  of  vast  designs  of  aggrandizement,  could 
make  lumself  a  great  and  dangerous  power  in  Europe, 
every  other  state  in  the  west  was  exhausted.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  ruined  Grermany.  Scandinavia  had  ex- 
hausted her  energies  in  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  Spain  was  sinking  into  decrepitude.  The  Pope, 
who  had  been  the  most  poweriul  of  £furopean  sovereigns 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  reaction, 
sank  into  the  condition  of  a  petty  Italian  prince  before  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War  came  to  an  end.  The  Dutch  ^  were 
alone  free,  prosperous,  and  triumphant,  and  occupied  a 
political  position  largely  in  excess  of  their  natural  im- 
portance. We  owe  Uie  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  resistance  which  England  and  Holland,  for  a  time 
united,  showed  to  the  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Selden,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  privilege  and  public  liberty.  There  were 
persons  in  England,  chiefly  court  lawyers  and  the  higher 
clergy,  who  held  that  all  law  was  the  voice  of  the  king, 
thai  all  right  was  of  his  grant,  and  that  the  voice  could  un- 
say what  it  had  avowed,  and  recall  the  right  which  it  had 
S ranted.  Not  that  the  court  was  unanimous.  When 
ames  asked,  one  of  his  bishops  whether  the  king  could 
take  his  subjects'  money  without  their  consent,  the  prelate 
answered,  that  he  certainly  could,  for  he  was  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils.  But  when  the  king  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  Bishop  Andrews,  and  this  prolate  declined  to  an- 
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8wer,  as  a  matter  of  state  bejond  his  comprehension,  the 
king  pressed  for  his  opinion.  He  still  eTaded  the  general 
question,  but  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  king  could  take  his 
brother  bishop's  money  since  he  offered  it. 

In  law,  nothing  is  or  can  be  undefined.  The  existence 
of  a  monarchial  form  of  goyemment  was  understood  to 
imply  that  the  king's  prerogatire  was  capable  of  a  leffal 
limitation,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  were  co-exis- 
tent  with  it.*  An  absolute  monarch  is  the  negation  of 
law,  for  such  a  personage  must  be  supposed  to  absorb 
every  ordinance,  statute,  or  charter  in  nis  personal  will. 
Life,  property,  the  riehts  and  duties  of  husband  and  wifb, 
faUier  and  cnild,  could  not  really  exist  if  the  private  en- 
joyment or  fulfilment  of  each  could  be  suspended,  with- 
drawn, or  confiscated  at  the  king's  pleasure.  It  seems 
8iat  some  such  despotism  was  actually  realized  under  the 
agdad  Khalifat,  when  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was 
also  Sheyk-ul-Islam,  at  once  chief  of  the  military,  civil, 
and  religious  organization,  and  all  his  subjects  were  at  his 
mercy.  Even  the  obedience  of  the  monk  was  deference  to 
the  will  of  a  superior,  who  was  himself  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  order. 

Every  Englishman  felt  that  no  such  theory  of  govern- 
ment had  ever  existed  in  England,  that  no  monarch  had 
ever  assumed  or  exercised  an  exhaustive  prerogative,  that 
even  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  sat  in  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  were  his  peers,  and  joint  assessors  with 
him.  It  was  universally  unaerstood  that  towns  had  their 
franchises  and  charters,  and  that  even  in  the  feudal  manor, 
which  had  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  sovereign,  there 
was  a  counterpart  of  parliament  in  the  court  baron,  and 
of  the  view  of  frank-pledge,  in  the  court  roll  and  the  court 
leet.  All  lawyers  knew,  and  some  lawyers  ventured  to  as- 
sert, that  the  great  charter,  the  first  statute  in  order  of  time, 
and  the  first  also  in  importance,  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  existing  right,  an  averment  of  standing  law  and  custom, 
and  not  a  mere  concession  of  new  privileges  extorted  finom 
the  fears  or  necessities  of  a  baffled  and  deserted  ruler. 
From  the  days  of  the  first  Edward  too,  the  people  had 
been  summoned  to  discuss  and  advise  on  the  most  impor- 
tant business  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  had  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  subjects'  righta  ceased  with  the  confirmation 
of  the  charters.  Statute  upon  statute,  precedent  upon 
precedent,  an  unbroken  series  of  legal  records  and  de- 
cisions, had  recognized  the  fact,  that  the  law  was  above 
the  king,  and  that  the  office  of  the  monarch  was  inchoate 
till  such  time  as  he  had  made  oath  te  maintain  the  laws  by 
which  he  governed  his  people.  Now  a  statute-book  and  a 
despotism  are  incompatible.  The  monarch's  power  must 
be  limited  if  a  subject's  rights  are  real.  Nor  could  the 
king  claim  any  prerogative,  except  by  appealing  to  those 
very  precedenta  from  which  the  lawyers  inferred  their 
theory  of  the  royal  office  and  discretion.  When  the  in- 
dustry of  Noy  discovered  what  the  judges  conceived  to  be 
a  justification  of  ship-money,  the  authority  of  the  records 
was  necessarily  held  to  be  more  absolute  than  the  will  of 
the  monarch.  Now  the  admission  that  the  crown  could 
proceed  only  by  law,  as  it  controlled  the  executive  in  the 
first  instance,  so  it  ultimately  transferred  all  the  functions 
of  government  to  those  forces  and  that  assembly  finom 
which  law  itself  emanates.  The  very  claim  to  dispense 
with  the  law  in  particular  cases  was  an  indirect  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  general  authority. 

The  benefita  which  the  publicists  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign  conferred  on  English  liberty,  and  thereafter  on  the 
English  nation,-  and  ultimately  on  the  civilized  world, 
were  enormous.  They  collected  a  mass  of  authorities 
which  could  not  be  wholly  set  aside.  They  awakened  a 
spirit  which  could  not  be  quenched.  It  is  true  that  the 
violence  of  the  civil  war  induced  a  reaction.  Men  found 
the  discipline  of  the  Puritan  clergy  intolerable.  Oliver, 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  found  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
felt  constrained,  or  thought  he  was  constrained,  to  govern 
the  country  by  military  adventurers,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  courts  of  kw.  The  government  of  the  army,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  standing  army,  with  ita  harsh  stem  hand 
everywhere,  though  ^m  army  was  the  strongest,  and  on 


the  whole  the  best  disciplined  which  England  had  enr 
known,  was  unbearable.  And  whefi  this  army  was  st. 
nipulated  by  fanatics,  who  had  all  Oliver's  ambiUoD  uj 
none  of  his  administrative  talenta,  it  is  no  wonder  thit  a 
the  restoration  of  Charles  men  really  saw,  as  the  parlii. 
ment  of  the  restoration  expressed  it,  a  relief  from  tkni- 
dom,  oppression,  and  misery.  Had  Selden  been  iistesei 
to,  he  would  have  reformed  the  constitntion,  not  have  tr 
tempted  ita  reconstruction.  Had  even  the  cavalien  fon- 
seen  the  reign  of  Charles,  they  would  not  have  been,  it  ii 
probable,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  if  men  could  osee 
forecast  the  coming  ten  years  of  their  life,  they  would  Iok 
all  energy  of  purpose  in  view  of  the  coming  evil.  Sekb 
did  not  quite  toresee  it  But  there  is  a  sentiment  o(  Ibj, 
uttered  when  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  vexed  at  ib 
din  of  sectarian  strife.  *'  Those  two  words,  Search  tU 
Scriptures,"  he  said,  "  have  undone  the  world."  Few  ex- 
pressions are  more  rad  than  this,  few  are  soch  a  cooccntn- 
tion  of  disappointment. 

All  the  work,  however,  which  these  men  did  wai  nr. 
lost.  For  first,  no  honest  work  is  utter  waste,  still  feia  ii 
solid  work.  Next,  there  is  no  true  reaction  from  a  real 
progress.  A  counter-revolution  always  adopts  mnch  d 
that  revolution  from  which  it  is  a  rebound.  The  Fncei 
of  1815  was  not  the  France  of  1789.  The  great  Europeii 
movement  of  1848,  with  its  mad  dream  of  violent  eqcalhr. 
and  ita  attempt  to  make  the  cities  a  paradise  for  artias, 
whose  schemes  should  be  fed  by  the  forced  contributiou 
of  every  one  else,  was  sternly  repressed.  But  Europe  hu 
not  gone  back  to  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  w 
strensthened  the  hands  of  absolutism.  So  in  1660.  I^a 
churcn  was  restored  with  the  monarchy,  but  the  F^l 
Commission  Court  was  suffered  to  lie  dead.  The  lit 
courts  were  revived,  and  the  law  administered,  perhaps  h 
the  most  infamous  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  b^ 
the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  not  r- 
suscitated.  ^ree  speech  in  parliament  was  accorded,  ud 
members  of  the  two  Houses  were  no  longer  in  pml  cf 
their  liberty  when  they  uttered  the  sentiments  which  thej 
were  called  together  to  express.  The  legislature,  to  be 
sure,  was  bribed ;  but  bad  as  this  policy  was,  it  was  c 
admission  that  the  reign  of  violence  was.  past ;  for  de^ot- 
ism  is  restrained  when  it  condescends  to  corruptbn. 

When  Selden  was  yet  a  young  man,  the  £arl  of  Kent, 
Baron  Grey  de  Ruthin,  made  him  his  steward.  After  tk 
earl  died  in  1689,  he  resided  with  the  countess,  a  daoeiiter 
and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  ShrewsborT. 
The  earl  was  childless,  and  his  title  passed  to  a  t^  f*- 
tant  kinsman.  The-house  of  the  countess  was  in  nbiit- 
friars,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple,  built  on  a  rite  where 
a  generation  before  all  the  thieves  and  footpads  in  Loodoe, 
enjoying  the  sanctuary  which  a  past  superstition  had  » 
corded,  lived  in  a  diabolic  republic.  The  gossips  of  tht 
time  said  that  Selden  was  married  to  the  countess,  laii 
had  one  or  two  daughtA*  by  her.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation  for  the  story  beyond  the  intinw? 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  lady— an  intieig 
which  in  those  days  involved  no  scandal.  When  tw 
countess  died  she  bequeathed  the  house  to  him,  and  hoe 
he  lived  till  he  died  on  the  80th  of  November,  1654.  m 
had  been  made  Keeper  of  the  Bolls  in  1643;  andfbeo 
the  Admiralty  was  put  into  commission  in  1645,  be «« 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  nin  ^^ 
entrusted.  How  those  commissioners  managed  the  bus- 
ness  in  their  hands  was  proved  by  the  war  with  the  DutcD. 

Selden's  company  and  conversation  were  coart«dbr»i' 
his  contemporaries,  though  his  habits  and  sentiments »«[« 
a  puzzle  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  An  Erssuw^ 
church  politics,  a  moderate  in  secular  politics,  he  was  tw 
most  learned  theologian  of  his  age,  but  was  nnn^urtuj 
indifferent  to  dogmas.  Some  thought  him  a  scofler, » 
esprit  fart,  and  detected  his  scepticism  in  the  unsi^n^ 
wit  with  which  he  treated  ecclesiastical  qawj*!;"*'^^' 
was  charged  with  friendship  towards  Hobbes,  while  otwi 
said  that  he  had  an  infinite  distaste  for  the  MalneshB^ 
sceptic.  That  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  theory^ 
government  which  Hobbes  promulgated  is  clear,  fcr  ^ 
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den's  pablic  career  was  in  distinct  opposition  to  tlie  abso- 
lution which  Hobbes  cojmmended.  Besides  the  adaee 
which  he  wrote  in  every  book  of  his  library,  '*  Liberty  in 
everything/'  was  designed  by  him  to  indicate  that  com- 
plete toleration  for  all  innocent  opinions  and  all  innocent 
practice  is  and  should  be  a  fundamental  rule  of  social  life. 

A  tall,  handsome  man,  with  oval  face,  gray  eyes,  small 
head,  prominent  nose,  with  lines  of  strong  Jbumor  about 
the  mouth;  Selden  was  always  reading,  or  writine,  or 
talking,  for  he  was  very  accessible,  and  always  ready  to 
ill\istrate  any  topic  on  which  people  conversed  in  those 
days  bj  his  wit  and  experience.  He  had  his  Boswell  (not 
indeed  a  personage  so  unique  as  the  Scotchman  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  Johnson,  and  who  was  at  once  so  supremely 
ridiculous  and  so  signally  successful)  in  an  amanuensis, 
one  Richard  Milward,  whom  he  engaged  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  and  who  noted  down  some  of  his 
patron's  comments  on  men,  things,  and  social  institutions. 
The  collection  was  published  some  years  after  Milward's 
death,  under  the  name  of  *<  Selden's  Table  Talk,"  the  title 
being  taken  from  that  voluminous  folio  in  i^hich  Luther's 
conversations  are  said  to  be  recorded.  The  book  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  its  merits.  The  notes  are  often  taken 
horriedly  and  even  carelessly.  Some  of  the  memorabilia 
liave  no  point,  a  few  are  almost  unintelligible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  are  genuine  attempts  to  reproduce  con- 
versations which  Selden  never  thought  would  oe  recorded. 
Most  indirect  autobiographies  are  suggestive  of  posture. 
Johnson  knew  what  Boswell  was  about.  Pope  wrote  everv 
letter  under  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  published. 
The  people  whom  Senior  met  knew  all  about  his  journal, 
and  occasionally, *it  seems,  talked  to  order.  But  Selden's 
conversation  was  impromptu. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  ana  of  Selden's  '*  Table 
Talk "  bear  oa  ecclesiastical  questions,  naturally,  for  they 
were  the  topics  of  the  age.  But  his  sayings  are  strangely 
anlike  what  we  misht  expect  from  such  a  time.  *'  Every 
man,"  said  he,  **  has  his  own  relieion ;  we  differ  only 
about  the  trimming."  "If  there  be  any  superstition, 
properly  so  called,  it  is  observing  the  Sabbath  after  the 
Jewish  manner."  "  Put  laymen  into  every  synod  of  the 
clergy,  just  as  a  woman  puts  a  cat  into  the  dairy  to  kill 
mice,  and  sends  a  maid  to  look  after  her,  lest  she  eat  up 
the  cream."  "  Many  men  look  after  religion  as  a  butcher 
does  after  his  knife,  when  he  has  it  all  the  while  in  his 
mouth."  *'  When  priests  come  into  a  family,  they  do  as 
a  man  who  wuhes  to  set  fire  to  a  house.  He  does  not  put 
it  to  a  brick  wall,  but  thrusts  it  into  the  thatch.  So  tney 
leave  men  alone,  and  work  on  the  women."  .  '*  Enjoy  life, 
and  be  not  melancholy  and  wish  thyself  in  heaven.  If  a 
king  should  give  you  the  keeping  of  a. castle  and  grounds, 
and  bid  you  use  them,  promising  in  twenty  years'  time  to 
make  you  a  privy  councillor,  do  not  neglect  the  castle, 
refuse  the  fruits,  and  sit  down,  whine  and  wish  yourself  a 

?rivy  councillor."  *<A  great  place  strangely  qualifies, 
'here  was  one  Jack  Read,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the 
£%ri  of  Kent.  On  the  death  of  Attorney- Greneral  Noy  he 
said,  <  Any  man  can  execute  his  place.'  '  How  ?  could 
you?'  said  the  earl.  *Let  the  king  make  me  attorney,' 
answered  Jack, '  and  I  would  fain  see  the  man  who  durst 
tell  me  there 's  anything  I  understand  not.' "  "  The  pope 
» infallible,  when  he  hath  the  power  to  be  obeyed,  like 
aoy  other  prince.  To  stretch  his  infallibility  further  is  to 
do  you  know  not  what."  ^Tliere  never  was  a  merry 
world  since  the  fairies  left  off  dancing  and  the  parson  left 
ofi*  conjuring."  "  To  have  no  ministers  but  presbyters  is 
the  same  as  having  no  ofiicers  but  constables."  "  Cere- 
mony (good  breeding)  is  like  a  penny  glass  to  a  rich  spirit, 
without  it  the  spirit  were  lost"  Perhaps  the  following 
hardly  satbfies  modern  notions  of  gallantry.  "  A  hus- 
band," Bald  Selden,  "  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  wife's 
trinkets.  If  a  man  will  keep  a  monkey,  he  should  pay  for 
the  classes  it  breaks." 

The  above  are  illustrations  of  Selden's  "  Table  Talk." 
Some  of  his  wittiest  parallels  will  not  bear  quotation,  for 
▼«ry  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth 
^^tury,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  in  common  life.    The 


age  was  not  nice  in  its  analogies,  and  Selden  was  no  nicer 
thian  his  times.  A  generation  later  —  that  of  the  Restora- 
tion —  was  simply  nasty.  To  the  Rochesters  and  Gram- 
monts  and  Sedleys  Selden  would  have  seemed  pmdi^ 

An  enemy  to  clerical  pretensions,  Selden  was  equally 
hostile  to  clerical  disabilities,  to  "the  jealousy  which  makes 
the  clergy  a  separate  caste,  and  debars  them  from  under- 
taking secular  functiona  He  held  them,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase,  to  be  a  very  important  branch  of  the  civil  service, 
which  might  be  supremely  useful,  but  was  apt  to  be  singu- 
larly mismevous,  never  more  mischievous  than  when  they 
are  conceived  to  be  beings  with  other  duties  and  other  pur- 
poses than  the  rest  of  Christians.  '*  It  is  a  foolish  thing,"  he 
argued,  "  to  say  that  a  minister  should  not  meddle  with  seo- 
ulw  matters."  **  It  is  a  foolish  thing,"  he  said,  "  to  love  a 
man  who  damns  us."  He  wished  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  restraint  which  encouraged  a  sacerdotal  spirit 
and  the  democratic  theory  of  church  government.  He  felt 
as  strongly  as  Milton  did  that  *'  new  presbyter  is  but  old 
priest  writ  large."  He  thought  the  Anglican  hierarchv  a 
convenient  form  of  church  government,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  fit  to  rule  at  its  own  discretion.  To  his  mind,  the  best 
way  in  which  it  could  work  out  its  ends  was  by  forcing  a 
considerable  amount  of  secular  dutv  on  the  clergy.  By 
enlarging  their  labors  he  believed  he  could  modify  their 
pretensions. 
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Now  that  the  beautiful  art  of  photograph v  has  reached 
its  present  high  state  of  perfection,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  relate  to  the  generation  which  has  sorun^  up  since  its 
discovery,  the  struggles  of  its  first  founaers  m  tne  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  which  beset  their  paths  —  those  paths 
which  are  now  comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

We  undertake  the  task  b^use  it  will  enable  us  to  give, 
from  personal  knowledge,  a  number  of  illustrations  of  a 
phase  in  the  scientific  lite  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  any  of  the  biographies  which  have  ap- 
peared since,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  M.  Daguerre  made  his  great  discovery, 
and  succeeded  in  fixing  the  images  formed  by  a  lens  in  the 
camera  obscura,  it  occurred  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  by  a  differ- 
ent process,  though  the  '^principle  in  both  processes  was 

the  same. 

Daguerre  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  surface  so  sen- 
sitive that  a  picture  could  be  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
rays  of  light,  by  subjecting  a  perfectly  smooth  and  clean 
surface  of  metallic  silver  to  the  fumes  of  iodine.  The  con- 
tact of  the  two  elements  produced  the  iodide  of  silver, 
which  was  the  substance  impressible  by  the  action  of  light 
In  thinking  over  the  rationale  of  the  process,  the  happy 
thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Talbot  that  the  same  thing  could 
be  done  by  employing  a  sheet  of  paper  instead  of  Uie  un- 
yielding metallic  plate. 

Without  entering  into  details,  his  process  consisted  in 
saturating  the  pores  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  and  tlien  floating  it  upon  a  pretty  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver  and  iodine  were 
thus  brought  in  contact,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  was  prp- 
duced  in  the  tissues  of  the  paper.  The  pictures  thus  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Talbot  were  far  inferior  in  sharpness  and 
beauty  of  details  to  those  produced  by  M.  Daguerre,  but 
it  was  found  that  they  had  a  grand  advantage,  namely, 
from  the  original  picture  produced  in  the  camera  an  ind^- 
inite  number  of  copies  could,  by  an  easy  process,  be  taken, 
without  the  original  being  injured. 

Mr.  Talbot  immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  then  the  head  of  the  optical  world. 
At  the  time  he  received  the  interesting  communication. 
Sir  David  was  the  (iciest  of  Lord  Kinnaira,  at  his  beautiful 
residence,  Rossie  Priory.  The  communication  was  read 
to  a  scientific  party  there  assembled,  the  pictures  forwarded 
to  Sir  David  exhibited,  and  the  prospects  of  the  new  art 
freely  discussed. 
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With  his  characteriBtic  enthtisiaflm,  Jjord  Kitmaird  re- 
flolved  to  go  in  for  the  new  art.  Sir  David  kindly  agreed 
to  get  an  apparatus  confltructed  for  his  lordship,  and  to 
procure  the  requisite  chemicals ;  and  a  party  was  arranged 
to  commence  operations  when  these  should  arriye.  In  due 
time  they  made  their  appearance,  the  party  assembled, 
and,  in  Mautifnl  summer  weather,  operations  began.  But 
how  shall  we  describe  the  anxiety  with  which  the  first 
results  were  looked  for,  and  the  disappointment  which  fell 
on  all  hearts  and  faces,  when. the  blurred  and  hazy  outline 
of  an  old  lady,  who  had  sat  for  twenty  minutes  in  full 
sun-light  appeared  ?  We  had  expected  great  things,  and 
such  a  result  was  hard  indeed  to  bear.  But  it  became 
manifest,  after  a  few  attempts,  that  we  were  nevertheless 
at  the  peristyle  of  that  temple  which  none  of  us  doubted 
would  in  time  be  filled  with  gems  which  no  artist,  however 
exquisite,  could  rival. 

bir  David  was  our  teacher.  He  alone,  in  those  early 
days,  knew  anything  of  the  process  or  of  its  philosophy  ; 
and  a  most  patient  and  painstaking  teacher  he  was,  snow- 
ing us  how  the  difierent  parts  of  the  manipulation  were  to 
be  performed,  and  taking  his  'foil  share  of  all  the  dirty  and 
disagreeable  work. 

Know,  ye  modem  photographers,  who  have  manipulated 
nothing  but  the  clean  and  comfortable  working  collection, 
and  who  can  buy  almost  everything  requisite  prepared  and 
ready  to  hand,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  you  could 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  those  days  it  was  expedient 
to  divest  yourself  of  your  coat,  and  invest  yourself  in  a 
blouse  or  old  greatcoat,  to  save  your  garments  from  the 
greenish-black  stains  and  smudgings  they  were  sure  other- 
wise to  receive.  All  available  tubs,  buckets,  foot-pails, 
wash-band  basins,  and  ty^rj  sort  of  vessel  which  would 
contain  water,  were  laid  hola  of  for  the  frequent  washings 
and  soakings  which  were  required.  Every  room  which 
could  be  darkened  was  needed  for  the  dryine  in  the  dark. 
The  region  of  every  domestic  in  a  household  was  invaded, 
and  servants  were  kept. running  perpetually  with  pails  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  warm  smoothing-irons,  etc.  The 
whole  establishment  was  turned  topsy-turvy  while  its 
superiors  were  bent  on  photographic  studies.  Bossie 
Pnory  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Scotland,  yet  we 
have  often  seen  it  moved  from  one  end  to  another,  and  all 
in  it,  from  its  noble  o.wner  to  the  humblest  domestic,  in  a 
fever  of  excitement. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  SirlDavid,  then  a  lithe  and  ac- 
tive old  man,  engaged,  with  aJl  the  eagerness  of  youth,  in 
the  fascinating  pursuit ;  for  it  was  a  most  fascinating  study, 
because,  coarse  and  brown  and  poor  though  the  pictures 
produced  were,  when  compared  with  those  now  obtained 
by  the  improved  process,  the  operator  was  irresistibly 
drawn  onward  by  tne  conviction  that  experience  And  care 
would  lead  to  much  more  satisfactory  results.  Generally, 
each  picture  was  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor, 
because  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  proper 
amount  of  development,  and  the  due  strength  of  the  solu- 
tions were  being  ascertained.  The  art  manifestly  had 
great  capabilities,  and  the  operator  was  pleased  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  succeed  in  bringing  them  out. 

For  several  weeks  the  interesting  operations  were  car- 
ried on  at  Bossie  Priory,  while  as  yet  few  or  none  knew 
anything  about  the  art  —  hearing  only  of  it  as  a  new  thing 
wHich  was  beginning  to  attract  notice.  Meanwhile  the 
pictures  steadily  improved  in  quality,  through  increasing 
experience,  and  the  ample  supply  of  the  best  material 
which  could  be  procured.  Lord  Kinnaird  not  only  fur- 
nished these,  but  wrought  himself  from  morning  till  night 
with  unflagging  energy,  and  discovered  a  ^xteritv  of 
manipulation  wnich  none  of  us  could  surpass.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  early  processes,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  be  given,  as  this  will  convey  the  best  idea 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  will  better 
enable  tne  reader  to  understand  what  we  have  to  state. 

A  few  sheets  of  thin,  close-gh&ined  .writing  paper  were 
taken,  and  cut  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  the  intended  pic- 
tures. There  were  brushed  over  (in  the  dark)  on  one  side 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  of  potassium,  having  in  it  a  trace 
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of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  the  superfluous  moisture  bsi 
been  removed  by  blotting-paper,  they  were  laid  in  a  lai^ 
vessel  of  rain-water  to  soax  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  were  then  hung  up  by  their  comers  to  drsa 
and  dry  in  the  dark,  after  which  they  were  ^aced  betwc^a 
the. leaves  of  a  blotting-book  for  foture  us.  When  a  pK> 
ture  was  to  be  taken,  one  of  these  iodized  sheets,  whid 
had  become  of  a  beautiful  straw  color,  was  taken,  asd 
placed  with  the  prepared  side  uppermost,  on  a  slieet  d 
olotting-paper,  and  rapidly  bmsbed  over  witib  a  solotitm 
of  ammoniar nitrate  of  silver,  no  more  light  b^ng  used 
than  would  allow  the  operator  to  see  what  he  was  doii^. 
The  sheet  was  then  rapidly  blotted  between  the  folds  d 
perfectly  clean  blotting-paper,  and,  while  wet,  placed  i: 
the  darlE  side  of  the  camera,  and,  as  speedily  as  posidl^i& 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  instmmeat.  Whes 
taken  out  of  the  dark  slide,  and  again  laid  with  the  ade 
which  had  been  exposed  uppermost,  no  trace  of  a  jnctare 
could  be  seen.  Certain  parts  had  undergone  a  greater 
chemical  change  than  others,  in  proportion  to  the  am<«st 
of  light  which  had  fallen  on  them  through  the  lens ;  but 
they  required  to  be  developed  in  order  that  the  picture 
might  appear.  The  developing  solution  consisted  of  equal 
parts  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  saturated  solution  cf 
gallic  acid,  to  which  four  or  five  bulks  of  water  were  added. 
The  surface  was  rapidly  brushed  over  with  this,  when  the 
picture  gradually  appeared,  one  part  after  another  comizi| 
into  view,  like  the  phantoms  in  a  phantasmagoria :  the  de- 
velopment was  continued  until  the  lights  threatened  ts 
become  yellow,  at  which  stage  the  process  was  arrested  hj 
the  sheet  being  plunged  into  clean  water  and  thorooglih- 
washed.  It  was  then  laid  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sali^e 
of  soda,  which  removed  the  undecomposed  silver  from  tb« 
tissues  of  the  paper,  and  so  fixed  the  picture,  preTenti&g 
light  from  having  any  further  action  on  it.  It  was  agaia 
soaked  and  washed  for  several  hours  to  remove  the  hypo- 
sulphate,  and  finally  pressed  and  dried.  This,  then,  wss 
the  negative  picture  in  which,  as  in  a  collodion  negative. 
the  lights  were  reversed,  and  from  which  any  number  (£ 
ositives  or  proofs  could  be  printed  by  light  being  trans- 
mitted through  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  present 
The  proofs  obtained  were  called  calotypes,  or  more  fre- 
quently Talbotypes,  from  the  discoverer  of  the  process. 

When  the  paper  was  thin  and  close-grained,  and  free 
from  any  metalHc  impurities,  these  negatives  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  capable  of  giving  proofs  of  wondo^ 
ful  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  wnter  has  by  him  several 
landscapes,  which,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twentr 
years,  still  discover  a  clearness  and  beauty  of  detail  whick 
is  astonishing. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  these  negatives  was  sat- 
urating them  with  pure  white  wax,  which  greatly  increased 
their  transparency,  without  impuring  meir  sharpness. 
Many  of  the  delicate  shadings,  which  were  formerly  lost 
through  the  coarseness  of  the  paper,  were  thus  easily 
rendered  in  the  proof.  The  negative,  also,  was  rendered 
leathery,  and  tough,  and  less  liable  to  be  dirtied  or  iDJured. 

Still,  however,  it  was  felt  that  a  much  more  transparent 
and  homogeneous  material  than  paper  was  required  to  im- 
press the  exquisitely  beautiful  pictures  painted  by  the 
pencils  of  light,  ere  the  much-deswed  perfection  could  be 
obtained.  Many  a  long  conference  the  venerable  philos- 
opher, Lord  Kinnaird,  and  the  writer  had  on  the  subject, 
and  many  a  substance  was  experimented  with.  After  the 
long  interval,  it  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  glutinooi 
slime  exuded  by  snails  was  tried,  but  alas  I  it  was  found 
that,  however  transparent,  it  had  the  great  drawbsck 
(which  most  substances  we  triftd  had)  —  it  was  too  essay 
soluble  in  water.  The  film  of  it,  which  was  spread  on  the 
glass,  would  not  endure  the  manipulation  and  frequent 
washings  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

What  was  requisite  was  a  thin,  transparent  film,  which 
would  absorb  water,  and  yet  not  be  soluble  in  it  At  lart 
some  one  (whose  name  we  forget)  hit  upon  the  hsppy  ides 
of  employing  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  subsunce  is 
nearly  pure  albumen.  As  it  is  Uken  from  the  egg,  it  m 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  but  when  it  has  been  exposed 
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to  a  temperature  approaching  that  of  boiling  water,  it  be- 
comes inaoluble.  it  had,  therefore,  the  requintes  tought. 
On  the  discovery  being  made  known  to  Sir  David,  he 
again  visited  Rossie  Priory,  and  operations  with  the  new 
medium  were  eagerly  commencea.  Lord  Kinnaird  had 
provided  himself  with  a  large  fotur-inch  object-lens  camera, 
by  KosB  of  London;  the.  weather  was  beautiful,  eggs 
ibundant,  and  we  were  soon  all  engrossed  in  our  experi- 
ments. 

The  modtss  operandi  was  simply  this.  The  whites  of  a 
dozen  eggs  were  turned  into  a  large  basin,  an  equal  bulk 
of  rain-water  was  added,  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potas-  . 
aium  were  flung  in,  and  the  whole  was  whisked  up  into  a 
white  froth  like  snow.  The  basin  and  its  contents  were 
let  aside  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
beautiful  transparent  fluid,  the  color  of  pale  sherry,  was 
found  at  the  bottom.  It  was  decanted  into  a  wide-mouthed 
stoppered  bottle,  and  was  immediately  fit  for  use.  This 
was  the  new  material,  for  which  the  inventor  deserves  im- 
mortality. It  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  be  re- 
torted to  when  pictures  of  ordinary  delicacy  are  required. 
The  material  having  been  thus  prepared,  a  sheet  of  glass, 
the  size  of  the  intended  picture,  was  made  perfectly  clean, 
the  albumen  was  poured  over  its  surface,  and  drained  off 
at  one  corner,  ana  the  glass,  with  the  still  wet  film  upon  it, 
was  then  held  vertically  before  a  clear  red  fire,  when  the 
albumen  was  immediately  coagulated  and  rendered  insol- 
uble. The  sheet  of  glass  when  cool  was  dipped  into  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
by  which  means  it  became  sensitized.  It  was  then  put  in 
a  dark  slide,  and  carried  to  the  camera.  After  being  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  it  was  developed  by  a  mixed  solution  of 
aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid. 

By  this  method  pictures  far  surpassing  the  talbotype 
process  were  produced;  indeed,  they  left  almost  nothing 
to  be  desired  except  rapidity. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  albumen 
process,  the  application  of  collodion  was  suggested,  and  it 
was  found  to  give  such  beautiful  results,  to  be  so  friendly 
in  its  workings,  and  so  high  in  its  sensitiveness,  that  it  has 
taken  precedence  of  all  other  methods.  In  the  Ordnance 
OfHce,  however,  albumen,  from  the  clear,  sharp  details  it 
giives,  is  still  employed  for  the  enlargement  or  rodnction  of 
the  ordnance  maps,  etc. 

Daring  the  albumen  epoch.  Sir  David  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  his  invention  of  the  refracting  stereo- 
Kope,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instruments  of  modem 
times,  which,  by  its  wonderful  creations,  has  conferred 
pare  and  refining  pleasure  upon  millions.     As  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  for  displaying  the  powers  of  the 
instrument  that  the  pictures  to  be  united  should  be  perfect 
representations  of  the  same  scene  or  object  from  slightly 
different  points  of  view.  Sir  David  early  saw  the  value  of 
photography  to  his  instrument,  and  zealously  prosecuted 
It,  well  knowing  that  it  would  give  the  exquisite  drawing, 
and  chiar-oscuroy  indispensable  to  that  perfection  which  his 
mind  saw  to  be  attainable.    It  was  amid  the  labors  and 
researches  at  Rossie  that  he  fixed  upon  the  form  of  the 
instrament  —  the  focal  length  of  its  prismatic  lenses,  the 
size  of  its  pictures,  and  many  other  details  in  regard  to  it, 
which  have  now  long  characterized  the  instrument.    How- 
ever simple  these  may  appear  to  the  stereoscopist,  they 
were  all  the  result  of  patient  thought  and  lengthened  ex> 
periment    The  first  stereoscope  with  which  he  experi- 
mented was  a  clumsy,  ill-made  thing,  somewhat  like   a 
demented  opera-glass,  which  some  unhandy  tin-smith  in 
St  Andrews  had  made  for  himi.  Misshapen  and  unsightly 
though  it  was,  it  served  the  purpose,  and  led  ultimately  to 
the  eleeant  and  eflective  instrument  with  which  every  one 
is  BO  familiar.    The  first  stereoscopic  photographs  were 
tsken  for  the  St.  Andrews  tin-smith's  affair,  which,  wretched 
though  it  was»  served  to  show  what  glorious  reproductions 
of  ail  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature  and  art  were 
about  to  arise,  through  the  genius  of  die  grand  old  man, 
and  as  the  reward  of  his  interesting  labors. 

It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  Sir  David's  wonderful 
physical  rigor,  as  well  as  of  the  versatility  of  hit  mind, 


that  he  could  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day- 
light in  taking  pictures,  and  then  could,  after  dinner,  retire 
to  his  room,  and  write  for  hours,  carrying  on  his  contro- 
versy with  Wheatstone,  and  keeping  himself  up  with  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  scientific  world.  He  must  often 
have  sat  till  fdir  in  the  morning  preparing  his  papers  for 
the  diflerent  journal^  to  which  he  contributed,  and  carry- 
ing on  his  large  correspondence.  Probably  he  then  laid 
the  foundation  in  even  his  well-strung  and  wiry  frame  of 
the  neuralgia,  from  which  he  snfiered  so  severely  in  his 
latter  days.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  was 
ever  the  first  ready  for  operations,  always  having  some 
new  phase  of  the  work  to  suggest. 

When  the  stereoscope  had,  by  his  improvements,  become 
very  much  what  it  now  is,  the  albumen  process  furnished 
exquisite  pictures  for  the  display  of  its  powers.  It  opened 
up,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  to  many,  enabling  them  to  see, 
with  all  the  reality  of  nature,  some  of  those  scenes  in 
which  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  is  combined,  and 
which  they  could  never  hope  to  visit.  At  a  very  early 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  some  French  ar- 
tists sent  Sir  Pavid  sotne  most  beautiful  slides,  containing 
views  in  Switzerland,  which,  through  his  published  com- 
munications, they  had  managed  to  produce.  He  was  # 
greatly  gratified  by  their  reception,  and  exhibited  them 
with  no  little  pride. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  histoir  of  photography 
further.  At  this  point  Its  connection  with  Sir  David  to  a 
great  extent  ceased.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing multitude  of  professional  artists,  who  established  them- 
selves in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  have 
risen  to  eminence,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty. 
Since  the  introduction  of  collodion,  the  art  has  had,  m 
dififerent  countries,  able  expositors,  and  well-conducted 
journals,  specially  devoted  to  its  advancement. 

It  is  pleasing  to  look  back,  and  to  think  of  the  wonder- 
ful progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  first  attempts^ 
above  described,  were  undertaken,  but  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  the  once  joyous  and  happy  party  which  u^ed  to 
assemble  at  Rossie  Priory  has  been  broken  up  by  the 
ravages  of  death.  The  scions  of  that  noble  house  are  in 
the  grave,  and  the  grand  and  good  old  man,  who  shed 
light  and  joy  over  all  our  amusements,  has  followed  these 
bright  ones  to  a  better  world. 


A  PROFESSOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

BY  BAYABD  TAYLOR. 

<<  The  whole  Art  of  Success  in  music,  painting,  and  light 
literature,  taught  in  one  or  two  lessons  by  a  Professor  of 
the  greatest  experience.  Terms  reasonable.  Apply  by 
letter  first,  and  stating  full  particulars,  to  '  Tityrus,'  Post 
Office " 

Strange,  even  for  an  advertisement  But  such  are  the 
curiosities  of  literature  in  which  the  outer  sheet  of  the 
Timts  is  rich,  that  the  above  paragraph  would  hardly  have 
detained  my  attention,  but  for  the  signature  *'  Tityrus." 

Long  years  ago,  I  had  been  at  school  with  one  Thomas 
Everard^  nicknamed  mad  Everard,  and  not  without  cause, 
by  the  boys  —  a  general  favorite,  good  at  everything,  very 
good  for  nothing,  hating  trouble,  and  shunning  it  as  his 
ghostly  enemy ;  a  boy  all  promise,  but  rather  like  a  box  of 
samples,  promising  too  much,  too  cheaply,  and  in  too  many 
departments  ;  the  unfailing  spring  of  laughter  in  and  out  of 
season,  and  of  all  jokes  practical  and  ideal ;  the  comic  gen- 
ius of  the  school.  There  he  and  I  fell  in  friendship,  we 
swore  by  each  other,  we  were  the  closest  chums  possible, — 
shared  pocket  money,  hampers,  studies,  and  sports.  More- 
over, after  the  wont  of  school-boys,  we  invented  a  language 
for  the  convenience  of  confidential  intercourse,  and  corre* 
sponded  in  it  under  the  classical  pseudonyms  of  Tityrus  and 
Meliboens.  When  we  left  school  our  paths  separated,  and 
I  had  now  lost  sight  of  him  for  ten  years. 

But  Tityrus  had  been  his  private  signature  to  me  in  our 
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boybood,  and  in  that  eztraordioaiy  adYertisement  there  was 
aiomething  that  stronely  reminded  me  of  Thomas  Eyerard. 
Carious  to  ascertain,  I  answered  it  as  follows :  — 

<<  A  gentleman  of  average  intelligence  and  the  usual  ac- 
quirements, but  who  finds  his  education  deficient  in  the 
science  '  Titjrrus '  professes  to  teach,  offers  himself  as  a  pu- 

Sil.    Wishes  more  especiallj  for  hints  on  success  in  the 
ghter  departments  of  literature.     Address,  'Meliboeus,' 
Post  Office " 

By  return  of  post  came  the  reply  I  had  anticipated  in  two 
lines :  — 

«  My  dear  old  fellow,  is  it,  can  it  be  you  ?  " 

I  wrote  back,  establishing  my  identity  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  requesting  an  answer  to  my  former  letter.  He  sent  me 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning,  at 
his  residence, "  The  Laurels,"  in  one  of  the.  suburbs. 

I  accepted  of  course.  After  much  wandering  among  the 
forest  of  villas,  lodees,  and  cottages,  I  at  last  hit  upon  *'  The 
Laurels,"  a  small  bouse  standing  apart  from  the  road,  in  a 
shady  grove  of  the  tree  whence  it  took  its  auspicious  name. 

The  garden  was  pleasantly  and  significantly  planted  with 
bays,  the  dining-room  window  edged  with  parsley  in  pots, 
and  the  entrance  led  through  a  miniature  conservatory  full 
of  bending  palms.  A  very  odor  of  victory  which  was  quite 
exhilarating  pervaded  the  spot.  The  internal  decorations 
were  similarly  appropriate ;  the  hall  clock,  even  the  barome- 
ter, set  in  frames  of  carved  olive  and  ivy  leaves ;  the  walls 
hung  with  pictures  representing  triumphant  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  modem  art  competitors :  a  prima  donna  buried  in 
bouquets ;  a  painter  honored  by  a  sitting  from  royalty ;  a 
poet  receiving  his  badge  of  knighthood.  My  spirits  rose  as 
I  crossed  the  threshold.  This  was  the  House  of  Fame  in- 
deed. 

In  the  library,  a  small  room,  but  exquisitely  furnished,  I 
found  my  old  friend  Everard,  and  here  we  renewed  our  sus- 
pended acquaintance  over  as  free  a  breakfast-table  as  even 
an  Englishman  could  desire  to  see. 

Ten  years  1  They  had  worked  but  small  change  in  him. 
Yet  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  his  hair  was  streaked  with 
gray,  and  his  brow  lined  at  seven-and-twenty ;  for  that  in- 
veterate propensity  to  see  the  ludricrous  everywhere  —  to 
look  at  everything,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  —  an 
amiable  weakness  in  the  thoughtless  school-boy,  turns  to 
bitterness  in  manhood,  when  applied  to  what  are  called  the 
stem  realities  of  life. 

He  avoided  talking  of  himself.  The  conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  me  and  my  affairs.  I  was  perfectly  unreserved, 
drew  a  picture  more  faithful  than  flattering  of  my  first  ex- 
periences in  the  literary  career  I  had  embraced  —  of  certain 
effusions  so  warmly  praised  beforehand  by  dear  literary 
friends,  summarily  despatched  by  a  few  words  of  blame 
from  the  critics,  unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  consolation  administered  afterwards  by 
private  admirers,  that  these,  my  works,  were  *'  too  good  to 
succeed."  My  children,  it  appeared,  were  all  too  good  to 
live. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  almost  forgotten —  that 
ridiculous  advertisement;  and  I  begged  to  know  what 
might  have  been  his  object  in  putting  it  in,  and  attempting 
to  play  off  so  transparent  a  hoax. 

"  Hoax  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  apparent  surprise. 

<<  Perhaps  the  advertisement  was  not  a  hoax,"  said  I, 
laughing. 

**  Perhaps  this  house  is  a  hoax,"  he  returned ;  *'  perhaps 
the  coffee  and  hot  rolls  are  false  shows ;  the  cabinets,  tables, 
and  chairs,  vain  and  airy  appearances ;  the  pianoforte  a 
mere  whim  of  fancy  —  an  unxnowable  phenomenon.  But 
if  these,  my  household  gods,  are  substantial  objects,  so  was 
the  advertisement  genuine  that  caught  the  eyes  that  stood 
in  the  heads  that  pertained  to  the  men  wno  owned  the 
purse  that  held  the  fees  that  paid  for  them." 

"  Pray  explain,"  said  I,  *<  and  in  language  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  a  gentleman  of  average  intelligence  — 
mind,  average." 

"  Well,  I  can  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Believe  me,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  the  branch  of  art  I  have  not  taken  up, 
meeting  everywhere,  however,  with  no  better  fortune  than 


your  own.  But  now,  after  having  devoted  ten  years  to  the 
diligent  study  of  failure  in  all  its  branches,!  have  acamred, 
thanks  to  a  long  and  painful  training,  so  intimate  a  koowl* 
edge  of  the  obstacles  that  beset  the  road  to  renown  as  at 
least  to  qualify  me  thoroughly  for  a  professor  in  the  art  o^ 
getting  on ;  and  it  is  in  treating  success  as  one  of  the  Fins 
Arts,  that  I  have  met  with  a  first,  a  triumphant  saocea 
myself.    So,  let  all  my  friends  flourish." 

<<  Will  you  be  serious  ?  "  I  urged. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me. 
*'  So  you  won't  believe  me  serious.  Possibly  you  will  be- 
lieve that — a  perfectly  serious  fifty  pound  note.  Bead: 
*  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered,'  and  ao 
forth.    From  Fogson,  the  artist — received  this  morning." 

••What,  Fogson,  the  celebrated  author— I  won't  say 
painter  —  of  those  color-pieces  that  have  excited  so  mncli 
notice  lately  ?  " 

••  Exactly.  That  man  and  his  fortune  were  made  by  m& 
He  allows  it  himself.  His  pictures  command  any  price 
already." 

••  Well,  I  saw  his  last  —  a  study  of  sky,  water,  and  («• 
get-me-nots.  •  In  the  Blues,'  he  called  it  I  should  call  h 
an  art  aberration." 

•*  Very  likely ;  but  he  errs  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  st 
least  Color  without  form  —  a  peculiar  style  I  recoa- 
mended  to  him  —  and,  as  you  see,  he  finds  it  answer  verr 
well  indeed." 

Such  pictures  serve  no  trae  purpose  d[  art  that  I  (^ 


a 


••  But  that  is  not  the  artist's  object,"  he  persisted.  "  Do 
I  even  profess  to  show  the  high  road  to  excellence  ?  F(^ 
son  comes  to  me,  and  says :  •  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  to  be - 
known  ? '  It  was  evident  that  he  would  never  shine  ii 
competition  with  others  in  treating  ordinary  subjects, » I 
suggested  Chaos  as  a  field  for  art  he  might  have  to  him- 
self. Now,  if  any  studente  are  so  foolish  as  to  follow  hu 
lead,  he  rises  at  once  to  the  height  of  a  founder  of  a  new 
gtyie  —  the  Chaotic  SchooL" 

••  Still  at  a  loss  ?  "  he  resumed,  laughing  at  my  dnbiow 
expression  of  countenance,  **  or  do  vou  wilfully  shut  yoor 
eyes  to  the  rationale  of  my  theory?  Listen :  I  expect  seTcnl 
visitors  this  morning.  Would  you  like  to  be  present  at 
the  consultotion,  unseen  of  course  —  say  behind  the  curtun 

in  the  recess  ? "  .     .         t  /  i 

•*  CerUlnly  I  should,"  I  replied,  with  alacrity ;  "I  fee^ 

the  strongest  curiosity  to  see  your  disciples,  or  patients  1 

ought  to  say."  ^^       .^      ^     ,    ^«. 

«•  I  can  rely  on  your  discretion,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  me 
where  I  was  effectually  concealed,  yet  able  to  obserre. 
"  Understand,  none  of  my  visitors  are  strangers  to  me,  for 
I  undertake  no  one  without  careful  preliminary  mquines. 


Such'w^  the  radically  o^^tinate,  Uie  constitutionally  inwe. 
But  with  average  material  and  strict  obedience  I  w« 

worked  wonders."  _   ,      ,     l-. 

He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  his  chair  when  btf 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  announcing— 
•*  Mademoiselle  Annetta  Solferino."  ^ 

Everard's  visitor  was  a  young  lady  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty,  extremely  good-looking  by  nature,  though  n« 
enough  to  satisfy  herself,  as  appeared  from  Uie  symmetn^ 
curve  of  her  pencil-arched  eyebrows  and  those  hesTy,  im- 
possible coils  of  rich  dark  hair.  She  was  well,  but  showU; 
dressed,  and  held  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand.  Love- 
self-love  —  in  her  eyes  sat  playing,  and  whatever  one  thin^ 
she  might  have  lacked,  it  was  certainly  not  assoranrt. 
She  entered  into  conversation  at  once,  and  went  to «» 
point  without  the  slightest  embarrassment 

«  You  have  heard  from  me,  Mr.  Everard,  and  how  1  w» 
recommended  to  consult  you  by  Marterton,  the  ballad jbd^ 
of  the  season.  He  declares  you  have  been  the  making  w 
him.    Can  you  do  anything  for  me?    I  ammostanxioaiw 

hear "  l* 

«  Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  notes,"  said  Evcarard,  \m 
up  an  album  with  a  Ust  of  names  alphabeUcaUy  arrangw. 
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"  S.  —  Solferino.    Tea,  here  you  are,  *nd  fi»  particulars 
of  voar  case." 

They  were  written  in  her  pbysiognomy.  He  who  mns 
may  read.  Principal :  youth,  a  pretty  face,  fresh  voice, 
and  a  dozen  lesiona  from  a  fashionable  master ;  set  against 
this,  little  knowledge  of  music,  less  love  of  art,  no  anxiety 
to  learn,  only  to  rise. 

"  I  onderetand,"  sud  Everard,  gravely,  <<  that  for  two 
years  you  have  been  a  concert  singer  in  the  provinces  with 
very  limited  success.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  position, 
and  impatient  for  an  opening.    Is  it  so  ?  " 

She  assented. 

"  First,  will  you  let  me  hear  yon  sing  ?  What]  have 
you  broueht  ?  Ah  1  the  old,  old  story.  Operatic  airs  and 
English  ballads,  ancient  and  modem.  Well,  you  shall 
choose  your  piece." 

She  chose  the  Jewel  Song  from  "  Faust,"  attacked  it 
hravely,  and  slaughtered  it  with  energy  and  resolution. 

''Indeed,  you  have  a  most  lovely  quality  of  voice,"  ob- 
served Everard,  almost  mournfully,  when  she  had  finished ; 
"  a  sound  ear,  too.  Ah  I  if  you  were  to  give  up  public 
singing  for  a  time,  and  study  seriously  —  for  two  years,  say 
—  you  might  do  much." 

*'  Two  years  I "  The  young  lady's  countenance  fell. 
'*  Oh,  Mr.  Everard ! "  she  continued,  reproachfully,  "  is 
this  fair  ?  I  thought  you  undertook  in  one  or  two  lessons 
to"  — 

**  Yes,  ytB^**  he  broke  in,  changing  his  tone,  **  and  from 
that  point  of  view  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn  except 
from  me.  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  your  execution  is 
&olty,  your  intonation  careless,  your  shake  absurd,  your 
style  of  vocalization  —  what  style  there  is  —  as  bad  as  can 
veil  be.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  painful  to  listen  to  you.  But  my  remedy  is  as  sim- 
ple as  your  case  is  serious.  First  tell  me,  Annetta  Solfe- 
rino, is  that  vour  real  name  ?  " 

'^My  real  name  is  Hannah  Simmonds,"  she  replied, 
blushing,  and  with  a  little  laugh ; .  **  but  it  would  never  do 
for  a  singer,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  not  There 's  a  fitness  in  all  things,  and 
programmes  must  be  considered.  The  question  is,  would 
you  mind  being,  shall  we  say,  Annouchka  Sobieski>for  a 
change  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  she  replied  ;  «  bufwhat  for,  Mr.  Everard  ?  " 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  roll  of  music. 
**  Come  and  try  over  this  air.  The  words  you  won't  un- 
derstand, but  they  are  written  above,  phonetically,  as  they 
ought  to  be  pronounced.    It  is  a  Russian  song." 

^  Is  it  pretty  ?  "  she  asked,  rather  doubtfully,  when  she 
had  read  it  through. 

Everard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  <'I  don't  say  that. 
But  it  is  strange,  quaint,  new  —  and  auite  easy.  Let  us  go 
through  it  again.  You  have  really  some  very  good 
points"  — 

So  she  had.  She  sang  extremely  well  with  her  eyes, 
and  if  she  could  not  shake,  at  least  she  could  smile  and 
knew  it. 

He  gave  her  a  careful  lesson  on  the  proper  reading  of  the 
song,  with  hints  as  to  producing  the  greatest  eflect  in  pas- 
sages here  and  there.  He  was  very  particular  about  a 
certain  long  drawn  unaccompanied  note  coming  once  in 
every  verse  —  one  of  those  little  bits  of  (musical)  local 
coloring,  like  the  Irish  howl,  or  the  clic-dac  of  ihe  Spanish 
muleteer,  which,  as  he  explained  to  her,  have  a  power  be- 
yond melody  or  harmony  for  procuring  a  rapturous  encore. 

"I  have  here  about  a  dozen  of  diese  songs,"  said  he, 
^  arranged  by  myself.  Pearls  without  price,  for  they  have 
never  yet  been  published.  They  are  all  within  your  com- 
pass, and  1  have  added  all  the  necessary  notes  and  marks. 
Sing  these  sones  as  directed  ;  and  I  have  but  one  more  in- 
junction  to  make,  but  that  I  must  insist  upon.  Never,  in 
public,  sing  any  others.  Be  known  everywhere  —  for 
everywhere  you  soon  will  be  known  —  as  Uie  singer  of 
Bussian  songs.  Once  for  all,  can  you  renounce  Mozart 
uid  alt  his  works,  and,  in  a  word,  all  vocal  music  in  which 
you  invite  comparison  with  other  performers,  your  supe- 


"I  will,"  she  answered,  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
his  tone. 

'*  Young  lady,  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  Professor, 
with  a  bow. 

*<  Thanks,  thanks."  She  rose  to  go,  but  hesitated. 
Probably  <*  Terms  reasonable  "  was  in  her  mind. 

Everard  interposed.  "  That  we  will  settle,  later,  when 
my  bright  predictions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  My 
terms  may  sound  high  to  you  now.  They  will  not  then, 
when  you  make  your  fifty  pounds  a  w^k." 

Her  eyes  glittered  at  the  golden  vision. 

*'  Only  mind  you  keep  to  the  unpronounceable  name. 
Be  photographed  in  fors,  or  on  a  sledge." 

**  But  stay,"  she  said,  suddenly ;  "  afler  all,  here  are  but 
a  dozen  songs,  and  when  people  get  tired  of  these  "  — 

<*  That  day  will  be  long  in  coming.  Such  little  bits  of 
'  genre '  music  do  not  reauire  to  be  varied." 

^  But  it  must  come  at  last ;  and  then,  when  I  have  sung 
them  all  again  and  again  in  every  concert  room  in  Eng- 
land, what  shall  I  do  f " 

" Go  to  America** 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Away  went  the  future 
Russian  nightingale,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  hope. 

Apparently  my  friend  had  a  large  practice.  She  had 
scarcely  disappeared  when  a  second  visitor  was  admitted 
—  a  thin,  spare  man,  a  melancholy  object  with  a  long  beard, 
sunken  eyes,  rusty  coat,  and  a  generally  rejected  and  de- 
jected look  about  him  that  could  not  be  misread.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  a  bad  case  —  one  who  had  called  in  the  physician 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

<*  Mr.  Gabriel  Gaunt,  I  believe,"  began  Everard,  cour- 
teously. '*I  must  apologize  for  not  having  yet  returned 
those  pictures  you  sent  here  for  me  to  see." 

*<  Thanks  ;  but  they  have  not  been  mused,"  he  'retorted, 
with  bitter  emphasis  ;  "  there  is  no  demand  for  them  else- 
where that  I  am  aware  of." 

'^  But  you  paint  uncommonly  well,  let  me  assure  you," 
said  Everard,  soothingly.    **  Have  }ou  been  at  it  long  ?  ' 

"  Only  all  my  life.  I  am  five  and  forty  now,  and  all  to 
find  Gabriel  Gaunt  no  nearer  fame  than  at  starting." 

"Because  you  have  missed  the  way.  You  complain 
that  your  pictures  are  neither  hung  nor  sold.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  you  seem  so  fond  of  large  canvases,  my  dear  sir, 
and  aim  at  such  ambitious  and  varied  subjects  — '  Prome- 
theus,' <  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  <  Alexander's  Feast,*  <  The 
Good  Samaritan.'  " 

"  But  I  have  given  to  each  the  attention  it  deserves ; 
grudged  neither  time,  nor  pains,  nor  thought" 

"And  all  in  vain,  sir,  as  you  see,  this  self-sacrifice  of 
yours  to  the  sublime." 

"  What  1 "  cried  the  artist,  disgusted ;  <*  but  is  it  not  the 
essence  of  art  to  fly  high  ?  Of  all  its  purposes,  surely  the 
last  to  be  neglected  should  be  its  mission  to  offer  the  ideal 
to  refresh,  refine,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men  wearied 
and  debased  by  the  commonplaces  and  uglinesses  of  every- 
day life?" 

**  Sir,  no  more,"  broke  in  Everard  ;  <^you  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous way  indeed.  Have  you  never  reflected  that  your 
public  for  the  most  part  are  accustomed  in  every-day  life 
to  disclaim  for  themselves,  to  pooh-pooh  and  decry  in 
others,  all  lofty  motives  and  ideas  ?  We  are  unprepared 
to  take  pleasure  in  these,  even  in  art.  Ideal  beauty, 
grandeur,  heroism  —  their  shrines  are  deserted;  for  toe 
popular  idols  whose  worship  it  is  usual,  not  to  say  univer- 
sal, to  profess  are  —  gain  and  comfort" 

"  Then,  do  you  hold  out  no  hope  ?  Am  I  not  a  man  as 
well  as  an  artist  ?  Must  I  go  on  forever  working  in  vain, 
and  all  through  this  fatal  utilitarianism  that  is  overspread- 
ing the  tree  of  English  art  like  a  parasite,  and  eating  the 
heart  out  of  the  good  old  oak  ?  " 

Everard  smiled  at  his  warmth.  ^  Sir,  let  us  hope  even 
vour  case  will  benefit  by  my  treatment.  Unfortunately  you 
nave  no  tricks,  no  mannerisms,  for  us  to  work  upon." 

"I  trust  not,"  he  replied,  "considering  how  I  have 
worked  to  avoid  them.    I  abhor  art  mannerism." 

"  So  much^he  worse  for  you,"  said  Everard,  dryly.  "  It 
is  too  late  to  begin  the  study  now ;  but  there  is  a  chance 
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for  you  atill.  Sir,  I  mui t  be  plain  with  you ;  you  must  re- 
nounce your  lofty  images,  grand  sentiments,  and  all  the 
aspiring  principles  of  ideal  art.  They  don't  agree  with 
that  mass  of  organic  matter,  the  public  1  mean,  on  whom 
your  success  depends.  These  are  not  what  they  hunger 
and  thirst  afler,  —  that  can  afford  them  the  pleasure,  the 
relaxation  they  look  for  in  the  intenrals  of  business.  Ton 
have,  sir,  a  pleasing  style,  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  and  your 
coloring  is  excellent  Put  away  the  fascinating  creations 
of  mythology,  religion,  and  poetry.  My  plan  for  you  is 
that  you  should  become  a  painter  of  juTenile  life,  of  scenes 
from  the  nursery  stl^jre  of  existence,  exclusively.  Keep 
vour  old  titles  if  you  luce ;  the  contrast  between  the  impos- 
ing name  and  the  pretty  subject  is  always  piquant 
Thus :  — 

" '  Prometheus : '  A  little  urchin  has  stolen  his  father's 
cigars,  and  is  smoking  on  the  sly. 

'* '  The  Good  Samaritan : '  Little*  girl  giving  away  her 
bun  to  a  beggar. 

«<  The  Earthly  Paradise:'  A  child  in  the  nudst  of  its 
birthday  presents. 

*<  *  Alexander's  Feast : '  Children  at  tea  —  eldest  boy 
presiding. 

'*  There  is  a  mine  which  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
You  may  ring  the  changes' on  such  themes  forever.  With 
your  technical  dexterity  I  can  promiseyou  wealth,  fame, 
popularity  to  your  heart's  content  These  works  make 
comparatively  little  demand  upon  you,  require  but  slender 
forethought,  study,  or  research,  xou  are  married,  sir,  I 
dare  say." 

« I  am." 

^  And,  excuse  me,  a  fieither  ?  " 

"  Of  six,"  he  sighed. 

''  So  much  the  oetter.  How  easily  you  «an  manaee  a 
design  for  '  The  Earthly  Paradise '  —  nursery  Paradise, 
you  perceive.  Study  of  new  toys  —  humming-top,  woolly 
lamb,  horse  and  cart,  soldiers.  What  a  rich  field  for  clever 
little  bits  of  accessory  painting  I  Or  a  sketch  for  the 
Children's  Feast.  Study  of  tea  things  —  fruit,  sugar, 
plenty  of  jam,  and  buns.  Everybody  will  exclaim, '  How 
natural  1 ' " 

*'  Yes,  but  how  trite  I  Where  is  imagination,  where 
poetical  beauty,  elevation,  force,  significance,  and  sugges- 
tion?" 

"  Excluded,  I  grant  But,  trust  me,  triteness  is  the 
safest  art  investment  for  the  coming  year.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  it,  and,  with  your  abilities,  you  may  look  on  your 
fortune  and  name  as  established." 

'*  And  then — then,  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  subjects 
of  a  higher  stamp,  and  the  very  works  that  passed  unno- 
ticed, signed  by  an  obscure  name,  will  be  appreciated  at 
last" 

^*  At  your  perUl "  said  Everard,  decisively.  *'  And  this 
is  another  important  constitutional  peculiarity  in  the  art- 
loving  but  conservative  public  with  whom  you  have  to  deal. 
Once  become  their  favorite  painter  in  some  special  groove, 
Bnd  others  are  closed  to  you.  They  will  allow  you  no 
merit  in  other  walks,  and  think  it  impertinent  if  you  try  to 
change.  Choose,  then,  once  for  all,  between  the  great  and 
the  little  Prometheus,  high  art  and  obscurity,  the  nursery 
and  renown." 

He  had  chosen.  He  took  from  Everard  the  list  of  sub- 
jects, pressed  his  hand,  and  silently  withdrew.  Suddenly 
he  came  hurrying  back :  — 

'*  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Everard,  but  could  you  manage  to 
let  me  out  some  other  way  ?  I  see  Crotchet,  a  friend  and 
brother  artist,  waiting  in  your  hall,  and  I  don't  care  for  him 
to  know  that  I  've  been  here." 

Everard  smiled,  and  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Gabriel  Gaunt 
to  make  his  exit  by  the  garden. 

I  was  amused  at  hearing  Crotchet's  name.  He  was  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  too ;  a  young  painter  with  plenty 
of  facility,  ambitious,  greedy  of  praise,  yet  disturbed  by 
certain  misgivings,  founded,  I  thought,  on  an  intuitive 
sense  of  want  of  original  genius. 

He  and  the  Professor  talked  long  and  confidentially. 
Crotchet  described  his  symptoms,  his  inability  to  ennoble 


slight  subjects,  or  to  cope  with  great  ones — his  failures  b 
composition,  in  portrait*  painting,  except  the  drapery.  Hi 
was  quite  conscious  of  his  shortcomings,  and  did  not,  lib 
Mr.  Gaunt  complain  of  the  unappreciative  public ;  he  hid 
a  personal  craving  for  success,  which  he  knew  to  ba  tho- 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  his  powers. 

'*  You  should  Mopt  some  well-known  manner,"  saidEi- 
erard,  deliberately.;  "  some  particular  quality  or  textort 
as  it  were :  the  woolly,  the  flofiTy,  the  silky,  the  vdTetj 
ti^e  streaky,  the  spotty,  or  else  some  pervading  tint :  loae- 
thing  which  shall  always  be  prominent  in  your  pictom 
by  which  they  may  be  identified  directly.  It  b  like  hobt- 
ing  a  flag.  Other  striking  qualities  wanting,  strangen 
may  know  you  tihen  by  your  colors  at  a  distance.  The  pe- 
culiarity may  sometimes  seem  to  you  a  fault  in  itself ;  bst 
the  secret  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it  SetEe  the  eccentric- 
ity of  some  fashionable  modern  painter,  exaggerate  it  into 
a  vice,  make  it  the  leading  characteristic  of  all  yoor  work, 
and  you  will  always  find  a  party  who  will  extol  it  as  i 
merit." 

"  And  the  subject,  sir  "  — 

« Is  —  a  detail.  Artists  may  one  day  learn  to  dispeiw 
with  it  altogether ;  but  I  advise  you  to  retain  a  nominal  om 
—  no  matter  what,  if  you  have  a  fashionable  manner.  Yoa 
may  range  from  a  young  ladv  in  her  toilette,  from  Maikut 
Elise  to  —  a  pot  of  pickles.' 

"  1  fear  you  consiaer  vulgarity  to  be  one  popular  (hm^ 
teristio  in  modern  Art,"  said  Crotchet,  looking  up  tnspi- 
ciously.    «*  But  we  must  live,  you  know." 

"  Aye,  and  thrive;  and  so  you  will,"  said  Everard.  -! 
only  undertake  to  answer  for  the  present ;  I  am  no  prophd 
but  sometimes  unborn  ages  tpill  crowd  upon  the  soul,  mi 
in  such  moments  I  see  a  picture  gallery  ot  the  future.  Al 
the  paintings  are  sold,  and  at  large  prices.  A  new  &t  hv 
dawned  —  a  golden  age  for  artists,  if  not  for  art,  and  ik 
exhibition  is  become  a  series  of  ingenious  advertisementi. 
Thus  No.  1  represents  a  burglar  picking,  or  aUemptbgtD 
pick,  a  safe.  The  safe  is  admirably  painted,  and  the  fu- 
ture playfully  entitled,  «Who  is  Griffiths?'  No.  2  m  » 
study  of  a  laondrymaid  turning  over  a  pile  of  snow-white 
collars,  cuffs,  and  lace  handkerchiefs  on  a  shelf;  beside  her 
a  large  packet  of  *  the  unrivalled  Glenfield  Starch.*  No. 
8,  a  girl  walking  out  in  the  rain  —  the  figure  is  aecondiry; 
the  conspicuous  object, '  the  Desideratum  Umbrella.'  Ki^ 
4,  *the  modern  Lady  Godiva,'  holding  a  pamnhlet  os 
Mrs.  Allen's  Hair  Restorer.  No.  5,  a  sick  child  fj« 
asleep  —  thanks  to  <  the  only  genuine  Chlorodyne ; '  and  » 
on  throughout  the  catalogue.  And  if  to-day  a  picture  jj 
worth  hundreds  as  a  useless  luxury,  how  much  more  wiL 
it  not  be  worth  to  the  purchaser,  who  sees  in  it  a  lucr»ti« 
trade  investment!  rfowever,  the  Royal  AdvertiscniecJ 
Academy  is  not  yet,  and  all  1  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  is- 
take  care  of  your  manner,  and  let  the  subjects  take  care  ot 
themselves."  , 

Crotchet  was  looking  thoughtful  exceedingly.  "  I  thiw 
I  begin  to  see  my  way,  at  all  events,"  he  said. 

*'  It  is  a  smooUi  and  easy  one,  and  soon  leads  to  ana 
art  sinecure.  Good  morning,  sir,  and  be  sure  to  let  oe 
hear  from  time  to  time  how  you  get  on." 

Crotchet  took  his  departure  in  the  highest  spirits;  heu 
now  one  of  the  most  expensive  painters  we  have. 

»<  Who  is  next?  "  asked  Everard  of  the  servant 

"Mrs.  Tandem  Smith." 

"  Ah  I  and  this  is  her  third  consultation.  It  oi«W  w 
be  the  last,  and  perfect  the  work.  Well,  we  shiB  f-^ 
Bring  me  those  MSS.  on  the  table,  and  show  the  Isdyi^ 

A  very  interesting-looking  person  she  was;  still  yoDug. 
with  a  pretty  featured,  intelligent,  refined  countenance -- 
well-dressed  in  black,  and  extremely  graceful  There  w« 
that  in  her  appearance  which,  like  the  opening  period  oi  i 
good  poem  or  novel,  promised  attraction. 

They  proceeded  to  business  at  once.  I  could  see  »» 
the  lady  was  in  earnest.  Here  was  no  sentimental  F 
solacing  herself  for  imaginary  sorrows  by  the  sight  ot  theo 
in  print,  but  an  ambitious  woman  with  a  definite  goal »« 
was  bent  on  reaching.  No  wonder  that  Everard  seeoea 
I    o  enter  into  her  affairs  with  special  empressemenL 
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**  Well,  madam,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
last  chapters  very  much  improved  indeed.  The  "whole 
lovel  will  of  course  require  to  he  re- written ;  but  once  £a- 
niliarize  yourself  with  the  right  key,  and  you  are  safe.  Let 
28  take  the  introduction,  where  I  find  most  to  object  to  — 
n  the  style,  that  is.     As  for  the  scene,  it  will  do ;  in  fact, 

rather  like  it.     Tou  open  with  a  youns  fellow  —  a  ruined 

«odihrift,  playing,  so  to  speak,  with  Uie  idea  of  suicide. 

ou  have  described  his  state  of  mind  very  powerfully  —  too 
wwerfttlly.  Truth  is  truth,  but  not  alwavs  amusing,  and 
rour  aim  should  be  to  amuse.  Your  description  is  too  long 
ind  too  serious,  madam.  Consider  the  impatient  tempera- 
nent  of  the  modem  reader,  and  abridge.  Now  look  at 
roar  opening  page,  beginning,  <  It  was  the  first  of  June,' 
;tc.,  but  which  I  should  propose  to  re-write  thus." 

And  Everard  began  to  read  aloud  from  the  MS.  before 
)im :  «*  *  1  I  6  I  '70,  No.  19,  Duke  Street.  Scene  —  Fu^t 
loor  chambers  handsomely  furnished.  Time  5  o'clock. 
Curtain  rises  and  discloses  Tom '  "  — 

**  But  I  am  not  writing  a  play  or  a  letter,"  objected  the 
ady,  half  lauching. 

**That  is  we  very  reason,  madam.  Patience,  I  beg. 
Curtain  rises  and  discloses  Tom,  sunk  in  a  reverie  and 
m  arm-chair.  '*  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  brave  it  out 
ind  go  to  meet  Bella  in  the  park  ?  Shall  I  take  the  mail 
tnd  bolt  to  Boulogne,  or  shall  I  pitch  myself  over  Water- 
00  Bridge  into  the  river  ?  " 

**  *  What 's  up  ? '  mutters  the  reader.  •  Very  little,  it  is 
o  be  feared,  oh,  my  friends  I  As  for  Tom,  he,  his  funds, 
uid  in  consequence  his  spirits,  have  sunk  so  low  that  he  is 
ready  to  toss  up  with  his  last  shilling  whether  or  not  he 
ihall  arise  and  commit  himself,  his  debts,  his  misfortunes, 
ind  iniquities  to  old  Father  Thames,  his  arms.' " 

"  But  that  is  burlesque,"  she  exclaimed  in  dismay. 

*'  And  why  not  ?  "  rejoined  Everard ;  '<  in  burlesque 
there  is  safety.  Always  laugh  at  yourself  first,  is  a  good 
rule.  Thus  you  get  the  start  of  the  critical  reader,  and  it 
b  not  worth  his  while  to  laugh  at  you." 

"  But  surely  flippancy,  in  the  particular  situation,  is  out 
5f  place." 

**  Of  courte  your  point  of  view  is  the  loftier  of  the  two 
—  sublime,  indeed.     I  don't  deny  it." 

**  But  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic- 
ulous," said  she  with  a  smile. 

"  And  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
oor  age  to  have  suppressed  that  step.  Let  us  pass  on.  By 
the  way,  I  notice  that  you  never  make  topical  allusions. 
You  should  mention  tne  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  wedding, 
the  Czar,  the  Ashantees.  It  lights  up  the  novel  and  brings 
it  home  to  the  reader." 

"  But  such  nine  days'  wonders  are  over  on  the  tenth,  and 
these  very  allusions  will  then  give  my  book  as  old-fashioned 
an  air  as  an  old  photograph  taken  in  the  days  of  crino- 
line/' 

*'  No  doubt,  madam,  that  is  true  in  the  main,  and  applies 
to  those  who  write  for  posterity.  But  as  an  empiric  —  a 
teacher  of  success,  the  results  I  labor  to  produce  must  be 
tangible  and  immediate.  For  these  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect  your  previous  disappointing  experiences,  and  con- 
sent to  be  guided  by  me. 

**■  We  come  now  to  a  passage  I  highly  com  send  —  the 
proposal  in  the  railway  carriage.  But  I  think  in  the  treat- 
ment there  is  room  for  improvement  still.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  Hilda  in  this  trying  and  exciting  hour  take 
note  of  as  many  trivial  and  prosaic  little  circumstances  as 
possible.  Put  down  that  it  was  a  first-class  compartment, 
DQt  second  rate  as  usual.  Mention  the  foot-warmer,  mis- 
called, becaose  it  was  stone  cold,  and  that  somebody  had 
scratched  Orlando  Perkins  on  the  window-pane  with  a  dia- 
mond. They  now  approach  a  station  ;  and  here  a  gentle- 
man, the  sole  companion  of  Hilda  and  Tom,  jumps  out, 
long  before  the  tram  stops.  Why  will  gentlemen  always 
jump  out  before  the  train  stops  ?     Hilda  is  now  tete-a-tete 

with  her  admirer.     She  loses  her  ticket.    None  of  the 

rights  of  men  so  desirable    as  waistcoat-pockets.     Tom 

a)es  under  the  seat  and  picks  it  up.    in  doing  so,  he 
8  himself  for  a  moment  on  his  knees  before  Hilda, 


and  stops  short  in  that  attitude.  Both  turn  as  red  —  as 
roses,  you  would  write,  madam.  Nay,  never  be  betrayed 
into  sentiment  —  say  lobsters  or  carrots." 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  was  making  a  wry  face.  '*  Well, 
Mr.  Everard,"  she  rejoined;  "they  say  you  understand 
these  things.  Frankly,  the  style  you  recommend  I  neither 
like  nor  approve,  but  I  am  afraid  —  I  mean,  I  hope  I  shall 
easily  acquire  it." 

**  You  will  find  it  a  very  useful  exercise  sonMtimes  to 
take  passages  from  the  serious  romance  writers  of  past  gen- 
erations and  translate  them  into  flippant,  modern-novel 
Englbh.  Thus  —  here  is  a  description  which  would  hang 
heavy  nowadavs :  '  A  western  wind  roared  round  the  hal^ 
driving  wild  ciouds  and  stormy  rain  up  from  the  remote 
ocean.  All  was  tempest  without  the  lattices  —  all  deep 
peace  within.  She  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  rack 
in  heaven,  the  mist  on  earth ;  listening  to  certain  notes  of 
the  gale  that  plained  like  restless  spirits  —  notes  which, 
had  she  not  been  so  young,  so  gay,  so  healthy,  would  have 
swept  her  trembling  nerves  like  some  aniicipatorv  dirge ; 
in  this,  her  prime  of  existence  and  bloom,  they  but  sub- 
dued vivacity  to  pensiveness. ' 

*<  This  would  run  better  in  a  bantering  vein  —  thus : 
*  The  brave  northwester  is  dancing  round  the  hall,  polk- 
ing with  the  rain  for  a  partner.    All  the  racket  is  outside 

—  inside  we  are  mum.  1  sit  perched  at  the  window,  star- 
ing at  this  spectacle  of  confusion  worse  confounded  —  list- 
ening to  the  screeching  of  the  eale  that  howls  like  a  hun- 
dred cats  at  midnight  Were  I  an  old  maid,  this  must 
have  sunk  my  spirits  to  zero  at  once.  As  it  is,  they  only 
fall  to  temperate.' 

"  Or  take  an  old-fashioned  declaration  of  love  :  *  Will 
you  not  give  me  this  hand  to  guide  me  again  into  the  par^ 
adise  of  my  youth  ?  Violante,  it  is  in  vain  to  wrestle  with 
myself — to  doubt,  to  reason,  to  be  wisely  fearful.    I  love 

—  I  love  you  1  I  trust  again  in  virtue  and  faith ;  I  place 
my  fate  in  your  keeping.' 

*<  Which,  for  the  matter-of-fact  spirit  of  the  age,  you 
might  render  thus  :  *  I  want  to  know  if  you  won't  take  me 
in  hand,  dear?  I  've  done  my  best  to  put  you  out  of  my 
head ;  but  it 's  no  earthly  use  —  none.  I  'm  fond  of  you, 
Vio,  and  then  the  world  does  n't  seem  half  such  a  wretched 
hole  to  me  after  all.  It  will  be  rather  too  hard  lines  if  you 
send  me  away  now.' " 

Mrs.  Tandem  Smith  sighed,  but  promised  attention  and 
strict  obedience  to  all  directions.  Afler  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  on  the  one  side,  and  acknowledgment  on  the 
other,  she  took  leave,  Everard  himself  escorting  her  to  the 
door.  When  he  returned  I,  supposing  his  morning's  work 
to  be  over,  was  abput  to  show  myself,  when  the  servant  re- 
appeared, saying, 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Lamarionette  waits." 

**  Still  they  come  I "  I  uttered  from  my  retreat ;  and  Ev- 
erard tumea  to  receive  the.  new  arrival,  a  young  gentleman 
whose  errand  I  guessed  at  a  glance  —  he  had  such  poetical 
hair,  and  a  lofty,  happy  confidence  which  I  could  only  envy. 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lamarionette,"  said  Everard,  ac- 
costing him  affably ;  **  and  pray,  sir,  how  goes  the  wicked 
world  with  you  ?  " 

"Well,  sir.  Ton  have  read  my  *  Romanesques,'  and 
'Chansons,  Watteau,'"  he  replied,  with  an  airy  gesture; 
"  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me." 

"  I  told  you  before,  sir,  on  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit, 
that  I  thought  your  *  Romanesques  '  and  *  Chansons  Wat- 
teau '  rather  dry  and  brusque,  and  feared  they  would  ngt 
take." 

'<  Take  I "  he  repeated,  in  disgust 

"  And  to  be  frank  wiUi  you,  sir,  the  leading  impression 
they  left  on  me  was  that  yours  is  scarcely  a  poetical  brain. 
Now  I  wonder  what  put  it  into  your  head  to  be  a  poet  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  sir ;  can  you  deny  that  in  the  poetry  of 
the  period  all  the  old  conventional  rules  and  trammels  are 
frequently  broken  through  ?  The  diction  is  permitted  to 
be  colloquial,  boldly  prosaic,  even  rude  and  disjointed  at 
times ;  soft  language  and  melodious  metre  are  utterly  dis- 
carded, to  the  economizing  of  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
trouble." 
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"  Ah  I "  said  the  Professor,  attentively  ;  '*  so  that  is  the 
way  you  go  to  work  is  it  ?  " 

**  Well,  sometimes  I  dare  say  I  could  dash  you  off  a  hun- 
dred lines  on  the  spot." 

''  Do/'  returned  £verard ;  "  but  not  a  hundred,  please. 
A  dozen  will  suffice  for  a  sample." 

*'  Give  me  a  theme,"  said  he,  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair. 

"  Theme,  sir ;  I  should  have  thought  anything  would  do 
—  the  table,  your  umbrella.  Stay  I  suppose  you  take  t}&at 
bee  flying  about  the  room." 

Lamarionette  began  to  write  with  surprising  ease  and 
fluency.  Very  shortly  he  was  ready  with  his  exercise, 
and  handed  it  to  Everard,  who  read  aloud  as  follows :  — 

Tbaih  of  Thought  buogebtbd  bt  a  Bbb. 

What  was  it  went  then  presto  past  my  ear, 

And  whisked  away  till  lost  i'  the  empty  space  ? 

Some  winged  machine.    Pat  case,  we  call  it  Bee. 

Bee,  wasp,  hornet,  or  fly  —  why,  where's  the  odds, 

All  insect  aeronauts,  come  you  to  that. 

What  is  the  difference  twixt  bee  and  man  1 

Was  not  our  common  sire  a  jelly-fish  ? 

So  bee*8  my  cousin  1,000,000  times  removed. 

Conditions  other,  I  had  been  bom  bee, 

Bagged,  stinged,  four-winged,  six-legged,  etcetera. 

(The  hero  of  a  lay  once  famons.     "What 's 

The  jargon  ?  "  ask  you  —I,  "  The  jargon 's  Watts  " 

(There 's  a  vile  pun,  my  friend.    Methinks  more  like 

Mine  enemy.)    How  doth  the  busy  bee 

Improve  the  shining  hour  ?     Query,  how  1 

Watts  gives  no  why  or  wherefore.    Smith,  can  yon  ?) 

And  Bee 's  a  poet.    Ah !  so  much  the  worse 

For  him.    All  by  the  natural  process  known 

As  Evolu —    £gad,  here  comes  the  creature  back. 

2k)unds  !   'T  is  a  big  bluebottle,  after  all. 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir,  that  will  do  I "  broke  in  Everard  here. 
^  That  is  one  style,  certainly,  and  is  very  well  —  all  very 
well  —  in  its  way ;  still,  I  wouldn't  make  it  mine,  if  I  were 
you." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  a  crust  of  eccentricity  of  this  kind,  sir,  popu- 
lar though  it  may  have  been,  or  is,  would  perhaps  hardly 
be  safe  tor  you  to  take  your  stand  upon  without  some  slight 
foundation  of  originality  and  imagination  —  a  fund  6f 
ideas." 

'*  I  'm  half  afraid  I  am  not  very  strong  in  ideas  just  now," 
he  remarked,  with  jocose  candor. 

*'  Well,  well,  we  must  substitute  something,"  said  Ever- 
ard^ consolingly.  "  Adjectives  are  very  useful  in  that  way, 
and  1  should  like  you  to  study  them ;  for  a  string  of  pretty, 
musical,  nonsensical,  compound  epithets,  believe  me,  have 
sustained  many  a  poetical  reputation  when  imagination 
and  wit  fell  short.  You  will  have  to  change  your  manner, 
sir,  but,  on  the  whole,  save  yourself  trouble  in  the  end ;  for 
here,  at  least,  you  may  take  any  substratum  however  barren 
— a  copy-book  text,  a  doggrel  verse — trick  it  out  with  forced 
metaphors,  alliteration,  archaic  forms,  and  swinging  metre, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  well  it  looks  and 
sounds.  Here  is  a  sketch  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
style  of  thing.  I  have  taken  the  barest  framework  possi- 
ble —  four  lines  of  a  nursery  rhyme,  *  Twinkle,' little  Star.' 
But  see  how  easily  they  may  be  expanded.  To  begin  with, 
we  will  give  it  a  fancy  title :  — 

^  L'Etoilb  du  Nord. 

The  shimmering,  shivering,  trembling,  twinkling  starlet  white, 
Dancy  rays  darteth  down,  showering  blossoms  of  silvern  light ; 
O  shudder  and  shimmer  and  tremble  and  blink  from  afar, 
Faery-beamed   Phosphor,  heaven-bespangling,    sheen-shooting 
starl 

Full  often  I  mervaille,  starlit,  in  midnightly  musing:8  y'lost, 
Dazed  in  yon  skyey  depths,  on  the  ocean  of  fantasy  tossed  ; 
And,  ah !  woald  that  I  wist,  bright  herald,  what  eke  thou 

mayst  be. 
Thy  name  would  I  know  and  thy  nature,  and  the  spell  thou  art 

shining  on  me. 


Woe  is  me,  thou  art  far  from  the  watcher  set  high  the  weiia 

above. 
And  alike  unto  thee  are  earth's  pain  and  its  pleasanoce,  ia 

hate  and  its  love. 
Its  vice  and  its  virtue,  the  slave  and  the  tyrant,  the  traitor  a^ 

true, 
Its  laurel  and  cypress,  the  lotus  and  lilies,  the  roses  and  me. 

«  Shall  I  go  on  ?  " 

<<  Many  tminks,"  said  the  poet,  "  but  I  think  I  need  i^ 
trouble  von." 

*'  Well,  sir,  there  you  have  a  study  in  what  I  call  tk 
decorative  style  of  poetry  —  a  highly  popular  style  novi- 
days  —  with  certain  conventional  forms  that  are  very  go- 
erall V  admired ;  and  I  know  of  no  style  that  offers  gr^is 
facilities  for  imitation." 

<*Te8,  yes,"  said  Lamarionette;  ''it  does  excellentlj,! 
dare  say,  for  songs  and  sonnets  and  such  bagatelles,  ba 
will  it  help  me  to  my  desire  ?  My  present  ambition,  is  I 
explained  to  you  at  the  first,  is  to  attempt  a  more  imper- 
taut  work  —  something  of  magnitude,  something  to  Lut." 

'<  Exactly ;  but  practise  vourself  well  thus  in  the  shorts 
pieces,  and  you  will  surely  find  your  way  to  odier  ret 
similar  principles  —  secrets  to  help  you  through  wii 
longer  and  serious  works.  However,  in  parting,  take  tLa 
from  me,  as  a  hint  for  your  grand  poem ; "  and  he  dnt 
from  his  pocket  a  manuscript. 

'<  What  I  "  said  Lamarionette,  somewhat  taken  aback  ^ 
its  length ;  "  you  seem  to  have  written  the  whole  plajbx 
me  already." 

**  Indeed,  no  sir ;  this  is  only  a  single  speech  that  ml^ 
occur  anywhere  in  the  poem.  Take  it  home,  and  analjiK 
it  well  It  is  extensive,  cerUinly,  as  speeches  go ;  botR- 
member,  yours  was  to  be  a  mammoth  work,  on  a  saie 
hitherto  un attempted,  unique  in  its  proportions ;  and  ^ 
name  '  Behemoth,  a  Mystery.' " 

«  But  will  it  not  be  a  great  labor  ?  "  he  objected ;  "labe 
is  rather  uncongenial  to  me." 

<'  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  taking  alarm,"  said  tU 
Professor,  blandly,  "for  the  science  of  Poetical  Ecodobij, 
though  very  simple,  has  only  lately  been  reduced  to  methci 
I  advise  you  to  study  it  Then,  when  you  read  Shikrt- 
peare,  you  will  see  nim  a  mere  abstract,  an  outlined 
what  he  might  have  been.  Don't  you  understand?  Titf 
an  Illustration ;  Othello's  dying  message  to  the  Venetiin 
Sute  — a  few  familiar  lines,  most  unproductive  capitii  a 
his  hands,  but  capable  of  almost  infinite  multiplicatioc  bf 
use  of  the  proper  means.    Listen :  — 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am,  nothing  extennate ; 
lathing  put  out,  dress  naught  in  hues  too  fair; 
Hardness  and  blackness  see  that  thou  turn  not 
Tender  and  white ;  nor  from  rough  ear  of  swine 
Seek  thou  to  forge  and  shape  a  silk-soft  purse 
For  dames  to  toy  withal.    It  is  but  meet 
That  I  should  suffer  this.    It  is  but  fit 
This  my  dumb  brow  be  seared,  my  head  girt  round 
With  fiery  crown  of  scorn,  my  hand  accursed, 
My  life  shame-slaughtered  and  my  fame  consumed, 
Since  blood  once  shed  still  crieth  from  the  ground. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  poisoned-tongued. 
Did  I  walk  black  as  all-devounog  death, 
Feller  than  gnawing  fire,  breath-draining  steel, 
Or  than  the  yawning  grave,  or  greedy  foam 
That  lips  the  shores  of  Cypress,  still  what  cause 
Is  here,  what  plea,  what  warrant,  or  what  need, 
To  smite  with  slanderous  fang  ?    Then  must  thou  speat 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  ; 
Not  in  the  gyves  of  reason,  maimed  by  fear 
Of  scathe  or  peril  that  might  come  thereof. 
But,  free  as  fire  or  wind,  or  the  blown  sand 
That  shakes  the  desert,  love  uprose,  a  sword 
To  scour  the  earth,  to  save  or  to  destroy ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme,  heart  all  on  fire 
With  venom  as  with  wine,  soul  set  on  edge, 
Brain  stabbed  with  madness  till  the  senses  reeled, 
And  knew  not  hell  from  heaven,  then  blindly  dealt 
The  double-smiting  stroke  that  told  both  ways, 
And  hurled  the  smiter  to  the  pit  of  death, 
There  to  lie  still  and  rot ;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
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Itcher  than  all  his  tribe  —  whose  foot  trod  out 
leaTen's  flower ;  whose  iron  lips  with  a  sword's  kiss 
^rank  oat  the  heart  they  breathed  by,  one  whose  heart 
>hot  flame  to  quench  the  life  whereon  it  fed, 
Then  like  a  dead  husk  shrivelled  fell;  whose  eyes, 
Albeit  unnsed  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gmn,  or  autumn  boughs 
Bleed  sere  and  cnmson  leaves,  or  winter  skies. 
Drop  feather  flakes  of  snow.    Set  you  down  this, 
And  say  besides  — - 

Enoagh,  ^  enoagh  I  "  cried  Lamarionette,  to  my  inez- 
lible  relief.     *»  Pray  say  no  more,  but  give  me  the 
s.    1  perfectly  understand.    Good  morning  to  you." 
There,"  sighed  Everard,  as  the  door  closed  upon  him ; 
a  may  appear.     The  last  applicant  has  been  disposed 

Not  yet,"  said  I,  emerging  from  my  hiding-place. 
|ne  patient  more,  and  by  appointment,  too." 
Jverard  fell  into  a  brown  study.  **  Yes,"  he  resumed 
tst,  reTerting  to  our  former  conversation  just  as  if  he 
I  forgotten  the  interludes.  '<  It  is  unfortunate  that  you 
so  sensitive,  so  alive  to  the  blemishes  and  Shortcomings 
I  see  around  you,  and  you  have  no  despotic  hobby  to 
Ty  you  on,  blindfold  and  reckless,  across  country  to 
Be  goal  or  other.  However,  you  shall'  have  my  best  ad- 
«.  You  wifih,  I  suppose,  for  pecuniary  success  ?  " 
••  Certainly." 

"  Then  write  a  pamphlet  with  a  title  to  catch  the  mil- 
tt  — '  How  I  went  abroad  on  five  francs  a  day.'  " 
I  demurred,  and  confessed  to  more  ambitious  aims. 
"  Ah !  you  wish  for  notoriety.  Then  try  personal  satire 
-  a  Iib3l  in  any  form  of  fiction  you  please ;  but  introduce 
al,  well-known  men  and  women,  members  of  Uie  aristoc- 
Ky  if  possible,  with  every  detail  interesting  or  uninter- 
rtiog  you  can  rake  up ;  any  back-stairs  gossip  about  their 
mate  lives,  habits,  residence,  dress,  manners,  virtues, 
ad  vices;  only  disguising  their  name",  but  so  flimsily 
bat  there  shall  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  identifying 
•Veryoouy. 

1  exclaimed  in  indignation.    The  scurrilous  was  most 
fepQ^ant  to  me. 

**  You  are  very  particular,"  said  Everard,  with  a  twinkle 
rf  the  eye ;  "  but  1  was  afraid  that  would  hardly  suit  you. 
Could  you  manage  a  book  of  American  humor?  No? 
ii»n,  frankly,  I  see  but  one  chance  for  you  yet  Become 
a  critic." 
**  A  critic  I  - 

**Ye8.    Then  you  can  give  play  to  your  fastidious  taste, 

free  vent  to  your  indignation  against  the  successful  unde- 

wrring,  and  derive  profit  from  both.    The  trouble  to  a 

Ban  of  education  and  tolent  like  yourself  is  fractional,  the 

gratification  immense,  the  pay  liberal.     Ambition,  if  you 

wficT  from  it,  will  be  fully  satisfied.    You  will  help  to  rule 

[w  nilmg  power,  public  opinion,  with  a  rod  of  iron.    No- 

wwy  can  aflord  to  insult  or  despise  you.    I  will  give  you 

*  wtjCT  of  introduction  to  the  gentleman  who  edits  the 

Popolar  journal,  The  Asp^ 

.  *' Thanks,  no,"  I  replied,  hastily.     "  I  have  an  old-fash- 
wwd  prejudice  against  vivisection." 

Hpon  my  word,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  give  you 
li^  &aid  the  Professor.  "  I  can  only  hope  you  may  shortly 
»«ne  to  a  better  estate  of  mind,  and  meekly  bow  to  the 
^  glonous  principle,  the  golden  rule  of  the  greatest  in- 
^JWy  of  the  greatest  number  holding  s^ay,  as  elsewhere, 
» w  the  Fine  Arts."  »        /»  » 

A  sadder  and  wiser  man  I  left  «  The  Laurels,"  dismissed 
« *n  Incurable  by  my  old  friend,  the  Professor  of  Success. 
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Had  Bome  one  stood  under  the  crvsUl  dome  of  the  first 
^  *'Xhibition,  and  foretold  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
^^v  y  waaguration  of  the  millennium  of  commpn- 
^^ngland  would  incur  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew 
i^netion  a  land  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  of 


those  who  <*  seek  after  familiar  spirits,"  how  merrily  should 
we  have  laughed  the  absurd  prediction  to  scorn  1  Not 
mucb  more  attention  should  we  bave  paid  to  it  even  had 
we  known  that  just  three  years  before  (in  1848),  Miss  Kate 
Fox,  of  Hydesville,  State  of  New  York,  at  the  mature  ase 
of  nine,  had  received  monitions  firom  the  spirit  world  in  the 
form  of  a  hail-storm  of  raps  on  the  walls  and  fioors  of  her 
abode.  It  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely  more  likely  that  the 
juvenile  *' medium"  should  open  a  new  dispensation  for 
Europe  and  America,  than  tnat  her  contemporary  little 
visionaries  (or  naughty  little  impostors,  as  the  case  may  be) 
of  La  Salette  shoufii  send  half  France  on  pious  pilgrimage 
to  the  spot  where  they  saw,  or  did  not  see,  tne  Virgin. 
The  lesson  that  great  events  may  spring  from  small  causes, 
and  that  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  not  seldom  con- 
found the  wise,  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  new  one  for 
mankind,  and  we  have  now  very  plainly  to  reckon  with 
Spiritualism  as  one  of  the  prominent  facts  of  the  age.  We 
will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  guess  how  many  disciples  it 
may  boast  in  America  before  these  sheets  pass  to  the  press ; 
a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  seem  to  count  for  little  m  the 
statements  of  its  triumphant  advocates ;  but  here,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  evidences  enough  of  its  flourishing  condition* 
In  nearly  every  company  may  be  met  at  least  one  lady  or 
gentleman  who  looks  grave  and  uncomfortable  when  the 
subject  is  treated  with  levity;  confesses  to  a  conviction 
that  there  is  <'  something  in  it ; "  and  challenges  disproof 
of  miracles  whicli  she  or  he  has  abtually  beheld,  heard,  and 
handled.  Not  seldom  are  to  be  seen  persons  in  a  later 
stage  of  faith,  easily  recognizable  by  wild  and  vision- seek- 
ing eyes,  and  hands  and  feet  in  perpetual  nervous  agitation, 
who  take  no  interest  in  other  conversation,  but  eagerly 
pour  out  narratives,  arguments,  and  appeals  concerning 
Spiritualism  whenever  Uiey  can  make  .an  opportunity  ot 
introducing  the  subject  Even  the  pulpit  is  no  longer  free 
from  spiritualistic  interpretations  of  religious  mysteries; 
and  the  periodical  press,  which  long  confined  itself  to  such 
attacks  and  refutations  as  those  by  Lord  Amberley  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New 
Quarterly  Magazine,  and  by  a  well-known  physiologist  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  (October,  1871),  has  no:w  opened  its 
columns  to  two  very  remarkable  papers  in  its  defence,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Wallace  (Fortnightly  Review,  May  and  June, 
1874).  This  double  essay,  indeed,  by  the  distinguished 
traveller  and  fellow-originator  with  Dr.  Darwin  of  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,*'  may  be  justly  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  we 
can  scarcely  do  wrong  in  taking  it  as  the  first  serious  chal- 
lenore  to  us  from  competent  authority,  to  give  to  the  mar- 
vels of  Spiritualism  a  fair  and  full  investigation. 

To  many  readers,  indeed,  we  believe  it  has  not  unsuccess- 
fully so  appealed ;  causing  them  to  hesitate  as  to  whether 
they  were  justified  in  holding  back  any  longer  from  inquiry, 
even  while  the  process  remains  to  them  eminently  distaste- 
ful. In  view  of  such  a  dilemma  it  may  be  not  inopportune 
to  discuss  briefly,  not  the  Evidences  of  Spiritualism,  but 
the  preliminary  question— Whether  we  are  intellectually 
or  morally  bound  to  examine  and  weigh  those  evidences  ? 
Spiritualists,  to  do  them  justice,  very  candidly  warn  us  that 
the  task  is  no  trivial  one,  to  be  performed  in  a  hurry.  They 
scoff  indignantly  at  the  notion  that  five  unsuccessful  seances 
(in  one  of  which  Di  Vernon  appeared  as  an  historical 
character,  and,  in  another,  Socrates  with  a  straight  nose 
and  a  disinclination  to  speak  Greek)  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  Lord  Amberley  in  pronouncing  Spiritualism  an 
imposition;  and  they  bid  us  admire  men  who,  like  Dr.  Sex- 
ton, are  prepared  to  spend  fifteen  years  in  inquiry  before 
the"needfiil  evidence"  to  convince  them  is  vouchsafed.* 
To  sift  and  collate  the  mass  of  evidence  already  produced ; 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  weigh  the  value  of 
their  individual  testimony ;  finally,  to  institute  the  requisite 
actual  experiments  at  seances  innumerable,  would  be  to  ex- 
ceed the  labors  of  Hercules,  and  repeat  the  weariness  of 
the  Tichborne  trial.  It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that  ex- 
cellent reason  should  be  shown  for  the  devotion  of  so  much 
time  and  toil  to  such  an  end ;  nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at 
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the  adoption  hj  Spiritualists  of  the  tone  of  high  moral  in- 
dignation against  indolent  non-inquiries,  natural  to  all  per- 
sons who  think  they  are  advocating  some  important  discov- 
ery. Few  amongst  us  who  have  reached  middle  life  regret 
that  we  did  not  obey  the  solicitations  of  early  friends  to  de- 
vote the  years  of  our  prime  to  investigations  of  the  '*  dis- 
coveries **  of  St.  John  Ix)ng,  Spurzheim,  and  Roichenbach, 
—  to  testing  the  therapeutic  sigencies  of  tar-water,  '*  trac- 
tors," and  brandy  and  salt ;  or  nicely  studving  the  succes- 
sive solutions  triumphantly  propounded  of  the  problem  of 
human  (light  and  of  perpetual  motion.  We  have  borne 
with  tolerable  equanimity  to  be  called  hasty  and  prejudiced 
in  these  matters ;  and  we  mav  now  endure  the  taunt  of 
Spiritualists  that  we  display  indifference  to  truths  possibly 
indefinitely  valuable  to  tne  human  race.  Some  limits  there 
mast  needs  be  to  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  everything  pro- 
posed to  us  as  a  subject  of  investigation ;  and  ^ose  limits 
we  may  perhaps  in  the  present  case  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  methods  of  the  investigation  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  results  which  follow  in  the  contingency  of  such  in- 
quiries proving  successful. 

The  propensity  which  ethnologists  attribute,  especially 
to  Turanian  races,  to  seek  after  intercourse  with  inferior 
grades  of  spiritual  existence,  cr  (to  give  it  the  old  name) 
the  passion  for  Sorcery,  is  one  which  seems  to  flourish  like 
the  olive,  the  Phoenix  of  trees.  Cut  down,  or  burnt  down, 
in  one  land  or  age,  it  springs  up  and  branches  forth  afresh 
in  the  next ;  and  while  the  main  tendency  of  human  thought 
seems  constantly  towards  a  stricter  monotheism,  a  counter 
eddv  of  the  current  forever  fills  and  re-fills  the  invisible 
world  with  legions  of  imps,  ghosts,  and  lying  spirits,  meaner 
and  more  puerile  than  human  nature  in  its  basest  condition. 
Fifty  years  ago  such  delusions  seemed  to  have  ebbed  out, 
and  the  few  writers  who  dealt  with  them,  spoke  of  them  as 
things  of  the  past ;  and  assured  us  that,  save  in  some  Tar- 
tar tent  in  the  East,  or  Gypsy  one  in  the  West,  magic  and 
incantations  would  be  heard  no  more.  The  future  historian 
of  the  England  of  to-day  may  truly  relate  that  such  incan- 
tations were  more  common  in  London  in  1874  than  they 
were  in  Palestine  when  the  Witch  of  Endor  deluded  Saul ; 
or  in  Byzantium,  when  Santabaren  restored  his  long-lost 
son  to  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  wide-spread  and  seemingly  in- 
eradicable propensity  ?  Of  course  the  answer  which  first 
suggests  itself  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  most  natural  and 
blameless  curiosity  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  that  life  into 
which  we  ourselves  expect  to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the 
tomb,  and  wherein  it  is  our  hope  that  the  beloved  ones  who 
have  left  us  have  already  entered.  That  in  some  cases  this 
if  the  real  spring  of  the  desire,  we  will  not  question.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  passion  for  Sorcerv  has  far  other  springs 
beside,  and  that  those  who  addict  themselves  to  it  most 
completely  have  neither  ardent  longings  for  immortality  on 
their  own  account,  nor  common  reverence  for  the  dead. 
The  special  characteristic  of  the  propensity,  and  of  the 
practices  to  which  It  gives  rise,  is  the  absence  of  all  the 
more  delicate  sentiments  or  spiritual  aspirations  of  true 
human  love,  or  true  religion;  and  the  presence,  in  their 
stead,  of  a  brutal  familiarity  and  irreverence  as  regards 
the  dead,  and  of  a  gross  materialism  touching  the  experi- 
ences of  communion,  divine  or  human. 

In  this  respect  superstitious  Sacerdotalism  and  Sorcery 
have  in  all  ages  borne  some  strong  features  of  resemblance, 
even  while  mutually  denouncing  one  another.  Each  of 
them  disregards  really  spiritual  gifts  as  needful  to  qualify 
Priest  or  Medium  for  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world ; 
and  relies  upon  rites  and  incantations,  rather  than  upon 
such  liftings-up  of  the  human  soul  in  longing  and  prayer, 
AS  should  draw  (if  anything  might  draw)  the  Divine  aid 
from  heaven  and  human  love  back  from  the  grave.  The 
Sacerdotalist  forgets  the  truth  that,  not  by  the  help  of  ec- 
clesiastical machinery,  but  by  spiritual  worship,  must  the 
Father  of  Spirits  be  approached ;  and  the  Spiritualist  for- 
eets  that  not  by  his  machinery  of  raps  and  alphabets,  but 
indeed  **  spiritually,"  must  **  spiritual  things  "  (such  as  im- 
mortality), be  discerned.  It  was  well  said  of  late  by  a  pro- 
found thinker,  that  **  if  our  belief  in  a  future  life  could  be 


verified  by  the  senses,  heaven  would  cease  to  be  a  part  cf 
our  religion,  and  become  a  branch  of  our  geognpbr." 
'*  Spiritualism  "  is  indeed  a  singular  misnomer,  or,  ntl^ 
it  is  a  case  of  lueus  a  non  lucenaoj  for  there  is  no  '*  ipiritiu!- 
itv  "  in  the  system  at  all.  It  is  materialism,  pure  and  bj> 
ple,  applied  to  a  spiritual  truth. 

No  one  who  entertains  natural  reverence  and  awe  ft 
the  dead,  can  contemplate  the  practices  of  spiritnaLuu  i: 
their  stances  without  pain  and  indignation,  and  oolj  tk 
example  of  unfeeling  mediums  and  excited  frieiub  ca 
have  prompted  many  tender  natures  to  sanction  or  endia 
them.  In  the  midnight  silence  and  stillness  of  oar  cba- 
bers,  or  in  some  calm  evenins  solitude  of  hills  and  woodi 
it  might  be  possible  to  bear  the  overwhelming  emoUoos  d 
awe;  the  rush  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  which  ms 
come  upon  us  with  the  genuine  conviction  that  the  os 
who  was  '*  soul  of  our  soul,"  has  actually  returned  fros 
the  grave,  and  is  near  us  once  more,  conveying  to  os  (a 
his  presence  ever  in  silence  would  surely  do),  the  ioeffabfe 
sense  of  love  triumphant  over  death ;  and  ready  to  ncm 
from  us  the  passionate  assurances  of  never  forgotten  re^tt 
and  affection.  Such  a  meeting  of  the  spirits  of  the  ded 
and  the  living  would  be  among  all  life's  solemn  and  affect- 
ing incidents  the  most  profound  and  touching;  the  o^ 
which  would  move  us  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  beli^ 
and  leave  us  evermore  other  men  than  we  had  bes. 
Kay,  we  may  forther  conceive  that,  bending  over  the  dib^ 
ana  speaking  to  them  of  the  world  into  which  the;  sn 
about  to  enter,  and  where  it  is  at  least  not  impossible  tb^ 
may  meet  our  long  lost  friend  or  parent,  we  might  «iti 
faltering  lips  charge  them  to  bear  for  us  to  the  dead  ik 
message  of  unchanged  fidelity.  Sach  as  these  are  fonsi 
of  communion  with  the  departed  which  involve  no  akock 
to  our  reverence,  no  sin  against  the  holiness  of  bori^ 
affection.  But  what  shall  we  say  ftr  the  trave«ty  kbI 
mockery  thereof  which  goes  on  at  every  spiritualis-k 
s^nce,  amid  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  allteo 
well  acquainted ;  and  as  an  alternate  evening  diversioBts 
music,  cards,  or  tea?  In  a  drawing-room  with  gas  nii^ 
or  extinguished  a  score  of  times  to  suit  the  requiremeau 
of  the  medium,  amid  a  circle  of  pleasantly  excited  Wio 
and  gentlemen  dabbling  with  alphabets,  and  slates,  m 
planchetteSf  and  ready  to  catch  up  every  straw  of*  ei> 
dence  "  to  be  published  or  gossiped  about  on  the  morrot; 
in  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  psychagogv. 
who  can  scarcely  pronounce  three  commonplace  senKMti 
without  betraying  his  ignorance  or  his  vulgarity,^  wc « 
told  that  wives  ask  to  communicate  with  their  dead  hsfr 
bands ;  parento  are  made  to  "  feel "  a  lost  child  in  t^ 
arms ;  and  sons  listen  to  words  professedly  spoken  to  tija 
by  theb  mother's  souls.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  ttoi 
the  communications  thus  made  are  utterly  unworthy  of  tfce 
majesty  of  death,  and  are  patently  calculated  raUier  w 
convince  and  entertain  the  audience  by  verifiable  allafloe 
to  names  and  places,  than  to  convey  what  —  if  >tjf« 
truly  the  departed  soul  which  had  returned  — wonWia- 
eviUbly  be  the  heartwrung  utterances  of  supreme  lo«; 
Strange  is  it  indeed  that  persons  not  otherwise  dcTwdc 
tender  and  reverent  feeling,  when  caught  by  the  p»s^ 
for  this  sorcery,  permit  themselves  and  the  company  "tfj 
may  happen  to  join,  to  find  the  entertainment  of  an  ew£- 
ing  in  practice  so  revolting.  Shall  we  give  to  it  the  m* 
which  it  deserves,  and  say  that  the  act  of  evoking  the  jw 
in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  ^ot^^ji^f  .   . 

We  have  spoken  of  the  objects  and  method  of  spm^ 
istic  inquiry.  Its  results  even  more  emphatically  exoo^ 
ate  any  man  of  sound  and  reverent  mind  from  engages? 
the  task  of  its  investigation.  Dr.  Wallace  asb  bs» 
"  look  rather  at  the  results  produced  by  the  eridence,  "r 
to  the  evidence  itself,"  and  we  are  thankful  to  accejPJ J^ 
challenge.  Never,  we  venture  to  say,  may  the  P^r 
judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits  be  more  fairly  applied. 

1  Charles  8amn«r  hw  joit  been  brought  b«5k  from  tte  J"**  fijS 
to  hATt  yery  quickly  acqnirad  fhat  diiwgwd  of  «lT«rbs  '•hkiawj^, 
■mong  the  weaker  brethren  in  Amerioa  ~aod  ^P»f*»P?i  "!*7,-t  j* 
can  medlams.  He  ia  reported  to  haTe  »ld  :  " Oh,  my  toMii,i^ 
would  ponder  well  that  aaered  iiOunetlon  from  i»pirtt  life,  f^y^^^j^' 
IntMaTMi.'    Yoaneediiotbetoldhowtodothla.youmoit«ei«w- 
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d  and  obvious  result  of  Spiritualism  is  to  afford  us 
more  (real  or  fictitious)  reyelation  of  the  state  of  de- 
ed soulsy  mdded  ^to  those  which  we  possessed  before. 
OS  oonaider  it  a  little  carefully,  and  obsenre  what  it 
\j  revejUa. 

be  pictures  of  a  future  world  which  men  have  drawn 
ifferent  lands  and  ages,  all  possess  at  least  one  claim 
or  interest.      They  afford  us  not  indeed  the  faintest 
ines  of  that  Undiscovered  Country  beyond  the  bourne 
ieatb,  but    they  reveal  with  unimpeachable,  because 
Btentional  sincerity,  the  innermost  desires  and  fears 
iving  men.      On  that  **  cloud  "  which  receives  every 
larting  eonl  out  of  our  sight,  the  magic-lantern  of  fancy 
ts  its  bright  or  sloomy  imagery,  and  we  need  but  watch 
phantasms  as  Uiey  pass  to  know  the  hidden  slides  of 
t  brain   which  produced  them.    The   luscious  gardens 
!  Hour  is  anticipated  by  the  Moslem ;  the  eternal  repose 
Nirvana  sighed  for  by  the  Buddhist ;  the  alternate  war- 
e  and  wassail  of  Walhalla,  for  which  the  Norseman 
iced  as  the  climax  of  glory  and  felicity,  convey  to  us  at 
{Unce  a  livelier  conception  of  the  sensuidity,  the  indo- 
Mre,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  respective  races  than  could 
acquired    bjr  elaborate  studies  of  their  manners  and 
orality.    In  a   similar  way  other  characteristics  are  re- 
sled  by  the  terrors  of  Future  Punishment,  —  which  Uie 
re\y  Greek  imagined  to  himself  as  the  endless  hopeless 
ybors  of  an  Ixion  or  a  Sisyphus ;  the  dignified  Egyptian, 
I  degradation  to  a  bestial  form;  and  the  grim-souled  Ten- 
m  oi  the  Dark  Ages,  as  eternal  torture  in  a  fiery  cave. 
Whatever  has  constituted  man's  highest  pleasure  on  earth, 
Uif  he  has  hoped  to  find  again  in  heaven,  and  whatever  he 
tts  most  dreaded,  thai  he  has  imagined  as  forming  the  ret- 
ibotion  of  guilt  hereafter.    From  this  point  of  view  the 
Christian  idea  of  a  serene  empyrean,  wherein  saints  and 
uthangels    forever   cast  their  crowns  before  the  great 
White  Throne,   and  worship  the  thrice  Holy  One  who 
liueth  thereon  —  affords  singular  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
alutude  to  which  those  souls  had  attained  to  whom  such 
an  Apocalypse  opened  the  supremest  vision  of  beatitude. 
T^e  aiUtude  of  Adoration  —  of  sublime  ecstatic  rapture 
in  the  presence  of  perfect  Holiness  and  Goodness,  is  as- 
nr^dly  the  loftiest  of  which  we  have  any  conception,  and 
to  desire  to  enjoy  and  prolong  it  forever  can  only  genuinely 
pertain  to  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  Divine  goodness  is 
already  the  ruling  passion.    Wider  thought  and  calmer 
reflection  may  teach  tl^it  not  alone  on  such  mountain 
peaks  of  emotion,   but  on  the  plains  of  sacred  service, 
i&x)Q\d  the  faithful  son  of  God  desure  to  spend  his  immor- 
tality.   Bat  the  modern  American  poet  who  has  tai^en  on 
himself  to  sneer  at  the  notion  of  angels  <*  loafing  about  the 
'nm>ne,**  has  given  curious  evidence  of  his  incompetence 
to  understand  what  sublime  passion  it  was  which  inspired 
that  wondrous  vision  of  Patmos. 

Accepting  then  the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  each  creed  as  a 

Bfttnral  test  of  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  its  disciples, 

v«  lorn  somewhat  inquisitively  to  discover  what  sort  of  a 

^ture  existence  the  new  faith  of  Spiritualism  proposes  to 

give  ns.    Of  course  it  affords  every  facility  for  such  an  in- 

Wy ',  for,  while  other  religions  teach  primarily  concerning 

wl.  and  secondly,  and  with  much  more  reserve,  about  the 

u^after  death;  Spiritualism  teaches  first,  and  at  great 

Jngth,  about  the  future  life,  and  frankly  confesses  that  it 

1^  no  light  to  throw  on  the  problems  of  theology.    What 

!^^^^  uk*  has  Spuitnalism  told  us  respecting  the  state 

« the  dead,  or  rather  (as  a  skeptic  must  inwardly  pose  the 

joestion),  What  do  its  narratives  betray  concerning  the 

^toi  existence  which  Spiritualists  have  created  out  of 

|be  depth  of  their  own  consciousness  ?    Do  they  prove  an 

wance  upon  those  of  earlier  creeds ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 

do  uiey  loark  a  singular  and  deplorable  retrogression  to- 

*^  the  materialistic,  the  carnal,  and  the  vulgar?    Of 

^<^  iDch  an  inquh7  would  be  met  at  the  outset  by  a 

^ntnalist  with  the  vehement  assertion  that  it  was  not  he 

*oo  derised  what  the  spurits  say  of  themselves,  but  the 

*{^  ^ho  have  lifUd  the  veil  of  their  own  existence,  for 

gy  ignoble  details  he  is  In  no  way  responsible.     As, 

^"^^^^  eniy  Pagan  and  fioddhist,  Mahometan  and  Par- 


see  would  say  as  much  on  his  own  behalf,  and  maintain  that 
Elysium  and  Nirvana,  Paradise  and  Gorotman,  had  each 
been  revealed  by  such  "  mediums  "  as  Orpheus  and  Buddha, 
Mahomet  and  Zoroaster,  we  must  be  content  to  pass  by 
this  argument  and  treat  the  phase  of  immortality  discovered 
(or  invented)  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  friends,  as  no  less  sig- 
nificant of  the  moral  ideals  of  Spiritualists  and  the  general 
level  of  their  aspirations. 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
spiritualistic  Hades  akin  to  the  "  Hell  of  the  Red  Hot 
Iron,"  the  "  Hell  of  the  Little  Child,''  the  "  Hell  of  the 
Burning  Bonnet,"  and  the  "  Hell  of  the  Boiling  Kettle,"  set 
forth  with  such  ghastly  circumstantiality  in  these  latter 
days  in  Dr.  Fumess'  Books  for  the  Young,  and  in  older 
times  by  numberless  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  divines. 
Theodore  Parker  went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  there 
was,  at  all  events,  one  good  service  which  the  Spiritualists 
had  done,  they  had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Hell**  Con- 
sidering that  the  peculiarity  of  that  terrible  pit  has  been 
generally  understood  to  be  that  it  is  '*  bottomless,*'  the 
achievement  would  seem  rather  difficult ;  but  in  any  case 
we  may  candidly  agree  that  on  this  side  no  exception  need 
be  taken  asainst  ue  spiritualist  doctrine,  save  that  per- 
chance it  fails  to  afford  indication  of  any  sense  of  how  pro- 
found must  be  the  mental  anguish  through  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  soul,  stained  with  vice  aod  cruelty,  to  recover  its 
purity  and  peace.  Spiritualist  remorse  seems  almost  as 
colorless  as  spiritualist  beatitude  is  vulgar  aod  inane. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ask  to  be  informed  (beyond 
the  testimony  of  sweet  smiles  and  assurances  of  felicity)  of 
the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  virtuous  departed  souls,  we 
are  confronted  with  narratives  much  more  nearly  realizing 
omr  notion  of  humiliating  penance  and  helplessness  than  of 
elory  and  freedom ;  of  Purgatory  rather  than  of  Paradise. 
The  dead,  it  seems,  according  to  Spiritualism,  have  not 
(even  after  vast  intervals  of  time),  advanced  one  step  nearer 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  diviner  truths  for  which  the  soul 
of  man  hungers,  than  they  possessed  while  on  earth.  The 
Hope  of  Immortality  is  bound  up,  in  religious  minds,  with 
the  faith  that  though  no  actual  vision  can  ever  be  vouch- 
safed of  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  yet  that  some  sense  beyond 
any  which  earthly  life  affords,  of  the  presence  and  love  of 
the  Father,  will  come  to  the  soul  when  it  has  Kone  "  home 
to  Grod,"  and  that  Doubt  will  surely  be  left  behind  among 
the  cerements  of  the  grave;  But  Spiritualists  cheerfully 
tell  us  such  hopes  are  quite  as  delusive  as  those  of  the  ma- 
terial crowns  and  harps  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Dr.  Wallace,  *<  is  more  common  than  for  religious 
people  at'  stances  to  ask  questions  about  Grod  and  Christ 
In  reply  they  never  get  more  than  opinions,  or  more  fre- 
quently the  statement  that  they,  the  spirits,  have  no  more 
actual  knowledge  than  they  had  on  earth  "  (p.  805^.  There 
are  indeed,  Dr.  Wallace  assures  us.  Catholic  ana  Protes- 
tant, Mahometan  and  Hindoo  spirits,  proving  that  Uie 
^  mind  with  its  myriad  beliefs  is  not  sud^denly  changed  at 
death,"  nor,  seemingly,  for  ages  afterwards.  Thus  firom 
our  estimate  of  the  spiritualist  state  of  future  felicity,  we 
are  called  on  to  make,  at  starting,  the  enormous  deduction 
of  everything  resembling  religious  prosress.  The  Spirit- 
ualist is  perfectly  content  with  an  ideal  neaven  wherein  he 
will  remain  in  just  ai  much  doubt  or  error  as  he  happens  to 
have  entertained  upon  earth. 

Further,  as  regards  his  personal  and  social  affections 
Does  he  at  least  image  to  himself  that  he  vill  be  nearer  and 
more  able  to  protect  and  bless  his  dear  ones  afler  death  ? 
Or  that  he  will  pass  freely  hither  and  thither,  doing  service 
like  a  guardian  angel  to  mankind,  strengthening  the  weak, 
comforting  the  mourner,  and  awakening  the  conscience  of 
the  wicked  ?  There  is  (so  far  as  we  have  followed  the  lit- 
erature of  Spiritualism),  no  warrant  for  such  a  picture  of  be- 
neficent acUvity.  Good  spirits,  as  well  as  bad  —  the  souls 
of  Plato  and  F^nelon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  silliest  and 
wickedest  **  twaddler  **  (as  Dr.  Wallace  honestly  describes 
many  spirits,  habitues  of  seances)^  have  seemingly  spent  idl 
the  centuries  since  their  demise  in  waitins  to  be  called  up 
by  some  woman  or  ohild,  precisely  as  if  they  were  lackeys 
ready  to  answer  the  down-stairs'  bell.  Li  many  cases  we  are 
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led  to  infer  that  the  dead  have  been  striTing  for  yean  and 
ages  to  maJLe  themselves  known,  and  now  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  very  clumsily  and  imperfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  a  grand 
and  loving  soul — a  Shakespeare,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
Shelley,  —  who  once  spoke  to  mankind  in  free  and  noble 
speech,  a  man  among  men,  Aimbling  about  the  legs  of  tables, 
scratching  like  a  dog  at  a  door,  and  eagerly  flying  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  interpreter  like  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  Hume,  or 
Mrs.  Guppy ;  and  we  have  surely  invented  a  punishment 
and  humiliation  exceeding  those  of  any  purgatory  hitherto 
invented.  If  Virtue  itself  has  nothing  better  to  hope  for 
hereafter  than  such  a  destiny,  we  may  well  wish  that  the 
grave  should  prove  indeed,  after  all,  the  last  home  of 
^eurth's  mi^ty  nation." 

Where  Obliyion's  pall  shall  darkly  fall 
On  the  dreamless  sleep  of  annihilation. 

In  conclusion,  Is  it  too  much  now  to  ask  that  we  may  be 
exonerated,  once  for  all,  from  the  charge  of  unreasonable 
prejudice,  if  we  refuse  to  undertake  the  laborious  inquirv 
mto  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  which  its  advocates  chal- 
lenge, —  an  inquiry  pursued  by  methods  bordering  upon  the 
sacrilegious,  and  terminating,  either  in  the  exposure  of  a 
miserable  delusion,  or  else  in  the  stultification  and  abortion 
of  man's  immortal  Hope  ? 


FOREIGN  NOT£S. 

Thb  Enjclish  musical  critics  say  that  Nilsson  never  sang 
so  well  as  she  is  singing  this  year. 

Edmond  About  does  not  think  ;8o  highly  of  the  late 
Jules  Janin  as  some  of  his  countrymen  do. 

Some  of  the  English  journals  are  Just  discovering  that 
James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  passing  the  last  two  years 
in  Europe. 

Mb.  Froude  is  about  to  leave  England  for  a  vear  or  two. 
He  starts  in  August  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  visitinz  all  the 
English  colonies  beginning  with  the  Cape  and  ending  with 
Canada. 

M.  RocHEFORT  is  prepariuff  an  account  of  events  dating 
from  the  discontinuance  of  £a  Lanttme^  with  especiiu 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  political  situa- 
tion in  France. 

The  bibliophile  Jacob  has  just  printed  fit>m  the  original 
manuscript  the  priced  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Mme.  Du 
Barry  in  her  library  at  Versailles  in  1771,  when  her  in- 
fluence was  at  its  height. 

MisB  Neilson,  who  is  now  in  England,  will  shortly 
return  to  America  to  fulfil  an  engagement  of  100  nights,  on 
such  terms  as  have  not  previously  been  granted  except  to 
stars  of  the  lyric  drama.    So  says  The  AthencBum. 

«  The  French  Government  has  decided  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment near  the  Swiss  frontier  in  commemoration  of  the 
generous  course  of  conduct  which  was  adopted  by  Switzer- 
land towards  the  prisoners  of  Bourbaki's  army.  The  mon- 
ument will  represent  "Exhausted  France  confiding  her 
children  to  Swttxerland." 

The  discoveries  made  by  H.  M.  S.  Brisk  in  New  Guinea 
appear  to  be  very  important.  It  is  now  found  that  what 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  north  portion  of  the  island 
is  an  entirely  separate  island,  and  between  the  two  is  a 
passage  that  will  considerably  shorten  the  route  from  Aus* 
tralia  to  China. 

''  Oke  more  unfortunate  "  weekly  journal  is  to  be  started 
very  soon  in  London.  Leicester  Square  is  the  title.  The 
paper  is  to  be  the  organ  of  rational  amusement  and  play- 
places  for  the  people,  and  will  advocate  the  measures  pro- 
pounded by  the  Playground  Society,  in  which  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  was  so  deeply  interested. 


A  COMMISSION  appointed  bv  the  Ottoman  Govcnmi 
has  declared  that  true  plague  has  broken  oat  in  the 
borhood  of  Bagdad.  Quarantine  has  been  estal 
round  idl  the  anected  disU'icts.  It  is  worthy  c^  note 
similar  outbreak  took  place  in  the  same  district  ic 
caused  then,  as  now,  by  severe  privation  among  the  ~ 
tants. 

A  SINGULAR  duel  has  just  been  fought  at  Taelle. 
combatants  were  both  officers.    One  had  been  wounds 
the  wrist  during  the  late  war,  and  it  was,  consequent!  jr, 
cided  that  the  battle  should  take  place  with  pistols, 
not  swords,  as  originally  intended.    The  usual  prelimli 
having  been  gone  through,  the  handkerchief  was  drop] 
both  fired,  and  one  was  wounded  not  by  his  opponexst, 
by  the  recoil  of  his  own  weapon,  which  was  so  atrong'  mm^ 
fracture  his  law.    Fighting  a  duel  and  wounding  y< 
is  certainly  the  last  way  out  of  "  satisfying  honor. " 

A  MANUSCRIPT  of  some  value  was  lately  found  at  m 
eating-house  in  Paris,  where  it  had  been  left  by  a  wi 
mason,  and,  not  being  called  for,  was  given  to  the  duIi 
of  the  house  to  play  with.    A  bookseller,  who  happened 
see  it,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  show  it  to 
friend  of  his  who  had  more  knowledge  than  himaelf  of 
manuscripts,  AL  Jeanmaire.    The  latter  at  once  peroei^ 
that  it  was  a  manuscript  of  great  historical  intereaU 
a  cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Savign^,  a  monaatic  U 
tion  of  the  Cistercian  order.    Seeing  its  character, 
Jeanmaire  conjectured  that  it  might  liave  been    s 
from  some  public  library  or  other  repository  darinj.. 
troubles  of  tne  Commune,  and  accordingly  advised  tliat 
should  be  deposited  with  M.  B^rillon,  Uie  Commiaaar^ 
Police,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Procureur  of  the  Repal 
This  has  been  done,  but  with  what  result  is  not  yet  knoi 

We  find  the  following  in  The  Academy  :**  Some  of 
American  papers  state  that  Profeisor  Huxley  is  likely 
be  the  successor  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  Harvard.     T 
hope  there  is  no  truth  in  this.    Are  the  English  Univi 
ties  so  rich  in  really  eminent  professors,  and  so  poor 
money,  that  they  can  or  must  allow  Professor  Huxley  to  e«j 
to  America  in  order  to  find  leisure  for  work  ?     It  woiul ' 
require  nothing  but  the  will  for  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I 
to  offer  Huxley  two  or  three  thousand  a  vear  without  any*  f 
body  suffering  for  it    There  are  hundreds  of  non-resident  \ 
fellows,  doing  no  good  to  the  University,  doing  harm  to  J 
themselves  in  resting  on  their  oars,  when  they  onght  to  be  i 
pulling  with  all  their  might.    Why  not  give  five  or  ten  j 
such  fellowships  to  men  like  Huxley,  and  make  the  Uni-  ) 
versities  aeain  what  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  very 
centres  of  intellectual  force  and  light  in  the  country  ?   The 
Universities  are  so  rich  that  they  could  beggar  the  whole 
world.    Will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  beggared  by 
Harvard  ?  " 

Thb  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
almost  impossible  feat ;  it  is  not,  however,  generally  known 
how  lately  it  was  viewed  in  that  light    Some  atatiatics 
just  published  show  that  it  is  only  since  the  vear  1850  that 
ascents  have  been  regularly  made.    From  tne  time  of  the 
first  ascent  by  Balmat  in  1786,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  persons  have  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
for  some  years  after  the  earliest  attempts  by  Balmat  and 
De  Saussure  long  intervals  elapsed,  during  which  no  one 
ventured  upon  the  hazardous  enterprise.    There  were»  in- 
deed, no  ascents  between  1788  and  1802  and  between  1802 
and  1809.     Since  1850,  however,  the  mountain  lias  never 
been  altogether  unvisited,  but  the  greatest   number   of 
ascents  between  that  date  and  the  vear  1860  were  twenty 
in  1854,  and  twenty-four  in  1855.    From  1861  to  1865  the 
numbers  rose  to  thirtv-nine,  twenty-four,  fifly-four,  sixty- 
three,  fifty-six,  and  fell  in  1870  to  fourteen.    Twenty-two 
ascents  took  place  in  1871,  fifty-seven  in  1872,  and,  finally, 
fifty-eight  in  1873.    This  year  is  likely  to  show  a  moch 
larger  number,  the  ascents  having  begun  on  the  Sd  of  June, 
whereas  the  8d  of  July  was  the  d^  of  the  first  attempt 
made  last  year. 

A  Fbencb  resident  in  South  America  has  presented  to 
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;e  Masemn  at  Nancj  tbe  embalmed  head  of  a  slain  Indian 
lief,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  named  Micanapita. 
be  head,  which  has  the  hair  attached,  is  reduced  to  about 
Jf  the  original  size ;  and  the  D&kUs  states  that  there  are 
i\y  eight  heads  thns  embalmed  known  in  European  col- 
ctions.  Thej  are  worn  as  trophies  by  the  Jivaros,  a 
ibe  of  the  warlike  family  of  the  Guaranis,  which  is  spread 
er  the  east  of  South  America.  The  Jivaros  inhabit  the 
untries  bordering  on  the  Maraynon,  especially  to  the 
wth,  where  they  are  dependent  on  the  Republic  of  Eciia- 
»r.  They  are  continually  at  war  with  tneir  neighbors, 
e  A^uarunas,  and  the  heads  which  are  subjected  to  this 
leration  are  usually  those  of  Aguaruna  chiefs.  The  head 
first  boiled,  then  the  skin  is  detached  from  the  bones, 
iified,  and  dried  by  smoking  or  bv  means  of  heated  stones. 
oles  are  then  bored  in  it,  and  it  is  hunz  by  a  cord  and 
icorated  with  the  plumage  of  humming-binis  and  Ions 
tton  fringes.  The  general  effect  is  highly  artistic,  and 
I  extremely  elegant  trophy  is  the  result ;  but,  so  far  as 
e  object  is  to  preserve  the  features  in  a  recognizable  con- 
tion,  this  mode  of  embalming  is  not  a  success. 

Bl.  Jules  Janin  has  bequeathed  his  library  to  his  na- 
re  town,  Saint- Etienne,.Mme.  Janin  retaining  the  use  of 
during  her  lifetime.  The  formation  of  this  library  was 
e  work  of  half  a  century,  comprising,  as  it  does,  from  six 

seven  thousand  volumes.  Besides  admirable  editions, 
Idines,  Elzevirs,  Robert  Estiennes,  and  some  fine  copies 

the  poets  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Dtnries,  it  contains  copies,  on  Dutch  or  Chinese  paper, 

all  the  works  of  importance  which  have  appeared  for 
e  last  forty  years.  Authors,  knowing  the  fondness  of  the 
lebrated  critic  for  good  books,  had  complimentary  copies 
inted  for  him,  with  dedications  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
lies  Janin  made  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  have  them 
*Mj  bound  bj  the  most  celebrated  binders,  such  as 
raatz-Bauzonnet,  Duru,  Cap^,  Gayler-Hiron,  Petit,  etc 
)me  of  these  dedications  are  real  manuscript  prefaces, 
nder  the  cover  of  most  of  the  volumes  is  to  be  found  a 
tter  from  the  author.  A  copy  of  **  Jocelyn  "  contains,  be- 
ies  the  dedication,  four  pages  of  manuscript  written  by 
imartine.  There  are  some  unique  copies.  The  pub- 
iher  Curmer  had  printed,  solely  for  Janin,  a  single  copy 

a  splendid  book  ornamented  with  original  designs.  This 
)rarjr  is  a  veritable  literary  and  artistic  treasure  for  the 
WD  of  Saint-Etienne. 

Ax  interesting  little  establishment,  sa^s  the  PaU  MaU 
azettet  has  jurt  Men  broken  up  at  Trebizond  under  cir- 
imstances  which  have  created,  if  not  a  *' scandal,"  at 
ut  a  sensation  in  that  place.  It  appears  that  for  some 
ne  past  Trebizond  has  oeen  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
rin^  to  the  proceedings  of  this  household,  which  con- 
ned of  a  father,  six  sons,  and  one  daughter.    Delightful 

was  the  charm  which  reigned  over  their  domestic  circle, 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  hearth,  for  unfortunately  the 
mily  weakness  was  murder.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  the 
ght  persons  composing  the  family  managed  to  get 
rough,  according  to  the  Trebizond  correspondent  of  the 
wint  Herald^  no  fewer  than  285  murders.  Out  of^  this 
imber  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  were  each  responsible 
r  thirty  murders,  while  the  young  lady  only  committed 
rentj-five,  though,  but  for  premature  interference  of  the 
ithorities,  it  is  considered  probable  that  she  would  have 
>mpleted  an  equal  number.  The  predecessor  of  the  pros- 
it governor  most  ungallantly  caused  her  to  be  arrested, 
^ther  with  her  amiable  parent  and  four  of  her  brothers. 

is  not  stated  what  became  of  the  remaining  brothers. 
It  tbe  poor  old  gentleman  was  handed  about  three 
ODths  ago,  and  two  of  his  sons  met  with  a  similar  mel- 
ncholy  accident  on  the  25th  of  last  month.  The  other 
vo  and  the  young  lady  are  still  languishing  in  captivity, 
ad  much  anxiety  Is  fcut  on  their  l^half,  for,  unless  the 
)cal  judges  take  a  lenient  view  of  their  offences  on  account 
r  their  youth,  they  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  resuming 
^«ir  position  in  society.  Altogether  it  is  a  sad  story,  and 
•  u  not  surprising  that  these  young  people  and  their  mis- 
vtanes  have  of  late  l>een  the  talk  «^  Trebizond. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  SHON  MACLEAN. 

A  BAGPIPB  MELODY,  FBOM  THE  GAELIC. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together 
Came  in  the  wind  and  the  rain 

Playinff  over  the  heather ; 
Backward  their  ribbons  flew, 
Bravely  they  strutted  and  blew, 
Each  clad  in  tartan  new, 

Bonnet  and  blackcock  feather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fu', 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

He 's  but  a  Sassenach  blind  and  vain 

Who  never  heard  of  Shon  Maclean  — 

The  Duke's  own  Pi|>er,*called  "  Shon  the  Fair," 

From  his  freckled  skin  and  his  flery  hair. 

Father  and  son,  since  the  world's  creation, 

The  Macleans  had  followed  this  occupation, 

And  played  the  pibroch  to  fire  the  Clan 

Since  the  first  Duke  came  and  the  Earth  began. 

Like  the  whistline  of  birds,  like  the  humming  of  bees. 

Like  the  sough  of  the  south-wind  in  the  trees. 

Like  the  singing  of  angels,  the  playing  of  shawms. 

Like  Ocean  itself  with  its  storms  and  its  calms. 

Were  the  pipes  of  Shon,  when  he  strutted  and  blew  •* 

A  cock  whose  crowing  creation  knew  1 

At  last,  in  the  prime  of  his  playing  life. 

The  spirit  moved  him  to  take  a  wife^- 

A  lassie  with  eyes  of  Highland  blue, 

Who  loTed  the  pipes  and  the  Piper  too. 

And  danced  to  the  sound,  with  a  foot  and  a  leg 

White  as  a  lily  and  smooth  as  an  egg. 

So,  all  the  Pipers  were  coming  together 

Over  the  moor  and  across  the  heather, 

All  in  the  wind  and  the  rain : 
All  tbe  PipNBrs  so  bravely  drest 
Were  flockine  in  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
To  bless  the  bedding  and  blow  their  best 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 
'T  was  wet  and  windy  weather  I 

Yet,  through  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Came  twenty  Pipers  together  I 

Earach  and  Dongal  Dhn, 

Sandy  of  Isla  too, 

Each  with  the  4>onnet  o'  blue. 
Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather: 

And  every  Piper  was  fu', 
Twenty  Pipers  together ! 
The  knot  was  tied,  the  words  were  said, 
Shon  was  married,  the  feast  was  spread  ; 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  huge  and  hoar. 
Strong  Sandy  of  Isla,  age  fourscore. 
Whiskered,  gray  as  a  luiskuir  seal. 
And  clad  in  crimson  from  head  to  heel. 
Beneath  and  round  him  in  their  d^ree 
Gathered  the  men  of  minstrelsie, 
With  keepers,  gillies,  and  lads  and  lasses, 
Mixing  voices,  and  jingling  glasses. 
At  soup  and  haggis,  at  roast  and  boiled, 
Awhile  the  happy  gathering  toiled,  — « 
While  Shon  and  Jean  at  the  table  ends 
Shook  hands  with  a  hundred  of  their  friends.  * 

Then  came  a  hush.    Through  the  open  door 
A  wee  bright  Form  flashed  on  the  floor,—  j 
The  Dake  himself,  in  the  kilt  and  plaid. 
With  slim  soft  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  maid. 
And  he  took  a  glass,  and  he  cried  out  plain 
"  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Shon  Maclean  I 
To  Shon  the  Piper  and  Jean  his  wife, 
A  clean  fireside  and  a  merry  life ! " 
Then  out  he  slipt,  and  each  man  sprang 
To  his  feet,  and  with  "  hooch  "  the  chamber  rang ! 
"  Clear  the  ubles  I "  shrieked  out  one  — 
A  leap,  a  scramble,  the  thing  was  done  ! 
And  then  the  Pipers  all  in  a  row 
Tuned  their  pip^  and  b^an  to  blow, 

While  all  to  dance  stood  fain : 
Sandy  of  Isla  and  Earach  More, 
Dou^  Dhn  fh>m  Eilflannan  shore. 
Played  up  the  company  on  the  floor 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 
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At  the  weddiog  of  Shon  Idadean, 

Twenty  Pipen  together 
Stood  up,  while  all  their  train 

Ceased  their  clatter  and  blether. 
Full  of  the  moantain-dew, 
First  on  their  pipes  they  blew. 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 

Red  cheeked,  with  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fn', 

Twenty  Pipers  together  1 

Who  led  the  dance  ?    In  pompand  pride 

The  Duke  himself  led  ont  the^ride. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  each  beholder. 

For  the  wee  Duke  only  reached  her  shoolder ; 

And  the^  danced,  and  tnmed,  when  the  reel  b^gan. 

Like  a  giantess  and  a  fairie  man ! 

But  like  an  earthquake  was  the  din 

When  Shon  himself  led  the  Duchess  in  1 

And  she  took  her  place  before  him  there, 

Like  a  white  mouse  dancing  with  a  bear. 

How  the  little  Duchess,  so  slim  and  sweety 

Her  blue  e;^es  watching  Shon's  great  feet, 

With  a  smile  that  could  not  be  resisted, 

Jigged,  and  jumped,  and  twirled,  and  twisted ! 

Sandy  of  Isla  lea  off  the  reel, 

The  Duke  be^n  it  with  toe  and  heel. 

Then  all  joined  in  MX  fain ; 
Twenty  Pipers  ranged  in  a  row, 
From  squinting  Shamns  to  lame  Kilcroe 
Their  cheeks  like  crimson,  began  to  blow, 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

They  blew  with  lungs  of  leather. 
And  blithesome  was  the  strain 

Those  Pipers  played  together  I 
Moist  with  the  mountain-dew. 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew. 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue, 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather : 
And  erery  Piper  was  fu'. 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

Oh  for  a  magic  tongue  to  tell 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  beiell ! 

Of  how  the  Duke,  when  the  first  stave  died. 

Reached  up  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  the  Bride, 

While  Sandy's  pipes,  as  their  months  were  meeting, 

Skirled,  and  set  every  heart  abeating. 

Then  Shon  took  the  pipes  I  and  all  was  still, 

As  silently  he  the  bags  did  fill. 

With  flaming  cheeks  and  round  bright  eyes. 

Till  the  first  faint  music  beg^an  to  rise. 

Like  a  thousand  laverocks  singing  in  tune, 

Like  countless  com-craiks  under  the  moon. 

Like  the  smack  of  kisses,  like  sweet  bells  ringing, 

Like  a  mermaid's  harp,  or  a  kelpie  singing, 

Blew  the  pipes  of  Shon ;  and  the  witclung  strain 

Was  the  gathering  song  of  the  Clan  Maclean ! 

Then  slowly,  gently,  at  his  side. 

All  the  Pipers  around  replied. 

And  swelled  the  glorious  strain  :• 
The  hearts  of  all  were  proud  and  light. 
To  hear  the  fausic,  to  see  the  sight, 
And  the  Duke's  own  <nres  were  dim  that  night, 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

So  to  honor  the  Clan  Maclean 

Straight  they  began  to  gather, 
Blowing  the  wild  refrain, 

"  Blue  bonnets  across  the  heather  I " 
They  stamped,  they  strutted,  they  blew ; 
They  shrieked ;  like  oocks  they  crew ; 
Blowing  the  notes  ont  true, 

With  wonderful  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  tn'. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

When  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  went  away 

The  danoe  grew  mad  and  the  fun  grew  gay ; 

Man  and  maiden,  face  to  face, 

Leapt  and  footed  and  screamed  apace ! 

Round  and  round  the  dancers  whirled. 

Shriller,  louder,  the  Pipers  skirled, 

TiU  the  sonl  teemed  swooning  into  sonnd. 


And  all  creation  was  whirling  round. 

Then,  in  a  pause  of  the  dance  and  gles, 

The  Pipers,  ceasing  their  minstrdsie, 

Draining  the  glass  in  groups  did  stand. 

And  passed  the  snuff-M>x  from  hand  to  hand. 

Sandy  of  Isla,  with  locks  of  snow. 

Squinting  Shamus,  blind  KilmabiM, 

Finlay  Beg,  and  Earach  More, 

Dongal  Dhu  of  Kilflannan  shore  — 

All  ^e  Pipers,  black,  yellow,  and  green. 

All  the  colors  that  ever  were  seeut 

All  the  Pipiers  of  all  the  Bfacs, 

Gathered  together  and  took  their  crscks. 

Then  (no  man  knows  how  the  thing  befell. 

For  none  was  sober  enough  to  tell) 

These  heavenly  Pipers  from  twen^  places 

Began  disputing  with  crimson  feces ; 

Each  asserting,  like  one  demented, 

The  claims  of  the  Clan  he  represented. 

In  vain  gray  Sandy  of  Isla  strove 

To  soothe  their  struggle  with  words  of  love. 

Asserting  t^ere,  like  a  gentleman. 

The  superior  claims  of  his  own  great  Clan ; 

Then,  nnding  to  reason  is  despair, 

He  seizes  his  pipes  and  he  plays  an  air  — 

The  gathering  tune  of  his  Clan  —  and  tries 

To  dbrown  in  ronsic  the  shrieks  and  cries. 

Heavens !    Every  Piper  grown  mad  with  ire, 

Seizes  hu  pipes  with  a  fierce  desire, 

And  blowing  madly,  with  flourish  and  squeaky 

Begins  Ats  particular  tune  to  shriek  1 

Up  and  down  the  gamut  they  go, 

Twenty  Pipers,  all  in  a  row, 

Each  with  a  different  strain. 
Each  tries  hard  to  drown  the  first, 
Each  blows  louder  till  like  to  burst 
Thus  were  the  tunes  of  the  Clans  rehearst 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean  I 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together, 
Blowing  with  might  and  main 

Through  wonaerful  lungs  of  leather . 
Wild  was  the  hullabaloo  1 
They  strutted,  they  screamed,  they  crew ! 
Twenty  wild  strains  they  blew, 

Holaing  the  heart  in  tether : 
And  every  Piper  was  fn'. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

A  storm  of  mnsic !   Like  wild  slenth-honnds 
Contending  together  were  the  sounds. 
At  last  a  bevy  of  Eve's  bright  daughters 
Poured  oil  •—  that 's  whisky  —  upon  the  waters ; 
And  after  another  glass  went  down 
The  Pipers  chuckle  and  ceased  to  frown. 
Embraced  like  brothers  and  kindred  spirits, 
And  fully  admitted  each  other's  meritt. 
All  bliss  must  end  I    For  now  the  Bride 
Was  looking  weary  and  heavy-eyed. 
And  soon  she  stole  firom  the  drinking  chorus. 
While  die  company  settled  to  dsocA-aa-^bras.^ 
One  hour  —  another  —  took  its  flight  — 
The  clock  struck  twelve  —  the  dead  of  night  — 
And  still  the  Bride  like  a  rose  so  red 
Lay  lonely  up  in  the  bridal  bed. 
At  half-past  two  the  Bridegroom,  Shon, 
Dropt  on  the  table  as  heavy  as  stone, 
And  four  strong  Pipers  across  the  floor 
Carried  him  up  to  tne  bridal  door, 
Pushed  him  in  at  the  open  portal. 
And  left  him  snoring,  serene  and  mortal. 
The  small  stars  twinkled  over  the  heather. 
As  the  Pipers  wandered  away  together, 
But  one  by  one  on  the  journey  dropt, 
Clutching  his  pipes,  and  there  he  stopt! 
One  by  one  on  toe  dark  hillside 
Each  faint  wail  of  the  bagpipes  died. 

Amid  the  wind  and  the  rain ! 
And  the  twenty  Pipers  at  break  of  day 
In  twenty  different  bogholes  lay, 
Serenely  sleeping  upon  tb«r  way 

From  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean  I 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READISQ, 
Fcbluhkd  WMEKhY  BT  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPAKT, 
219  Wktmsmw  Sfuir,  BonoH: 
NEW  YORK  :    HUBD  AND  HOUGHTON ; 
CambcRige:  Qe  3ftfl»ersaie  9vt«i, 

ShgU  finmben.'iOets. ;  McntKly  Parts,  fiO ets. :  Yearly  Stib$eription, $6.00. 
N.  B.   Tbb  AnAimo  Momtblt  ftnd  Stbbt  Baturdax  nnt  to  od«  addxvM 

br  18-00. 


ADTHOBS'  PBOOFS. 

A  PICTURE  has  been  drawn  representing  contentment 
)  the  penon  of  a  German  scholar,  with  pipe  and  mug  of 
eer,  revising  the  last  proof,  before  printing,  of  his  latest 
rork.  There  ia  a  nice  equilibrium  in  the  picture :  the 
ipe  and  mug  give  a  mild  and  brief  pleasure  to  the  palate, 
ad  the  author's  intellectual  nature  takes  a  puff  or  sip  of 
ratification  as  he  reads  in  type  the  smooth  pages  to  which 
e  can  giTe  a  final  touch  here  and  there,  with  the  knowl- 
)ge  that  as  a  rehearsal  to  the  final  concert,  so  is  his 
^ig^  proof  to  the  carefully  printed,  trim  book. 

For  much  of  his  pleasure  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
udowy  being  who  mediates  between  him  and  the  type- 
itter.  Could  he  see,  sometimes,  his  thought  as  first  ren- 
ered  into  type,  bis  favorite  words  mangled  into  an  un- 
Kmly  likeness,  his  wit  stolidly  bruised  of  its  point,  his 
nestions  made  exclamations,  and  all  the  melody  of  his 
mtences 

*'  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh," 

B  would  be  filled  with  dismay ;  and,  if  a  humble  man,  be- 
in  to  consider  whether  the  type-setter,  so  interpreting 
is  manuscript,  might  not  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
ttelligent  public  reading  hb  book.  But  this  trial  of  his 
inres  is  spared  him  by  that  patient  reader  who  is  re- 
ined by  the  printer,  as  counsel  is  furnished  to  a  needy 
efendant,  to  see  that  justice  is  done.  He,  with  learned 
i^orities  at  hand,  sees  first  that  the  author  gets  fair 
eatment  at  the  hands  of  the  type-setter,  and  then  by 
arginal  notes  and  faint  blue  lines  and  significant  inter- 
igation  points  reminds  the  author  that  he  too  is  human, 
or  he  too  has  erred. 

To  an  author  desirous  of  being  exa^t  and  consistent,  the 
ortification  of  being  caught  tripping  is  more  than  offset 
f  the  pleasure  at  being  saved  a  blunder  fixed  in  stereo- 
pe  metal  and  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  copies  of  his 
x>k  which  -he  hopes  to  see  printed.  There  is  a  feeling 
un  to  dismay  in  sending  out  a  book  and  discovering  that 

has  blenudiefl  of  schoUunship.  There  they  are,  those 
)ota  in  the  feast  of  charity,  and  they  grow  portentously 
g  to  the  author.     He  swears  he  did  not  make  them ; 

was  the  printer.  But  the  printer,  if  he  be  methodical, 
)e8  to  a  pigeon-hole  and  brings  forth  proofs  in  evidence 
-  the  author's  proofr  —  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  them. 
here  is  thus  a  certain  mathematical  exactness  about  the 
rimer's  work  which  dignifies  the  profession,  and  ought 
kdeed,  as  we  think  it  will  in  time,  make  it  to  be  reckoned 
mongst  the  learned  professions. 

Bat  after  all,  anthors'  proofs,  as  we  intimated  at  the 
eginning,  bring  a  secret  joy  to  the  author's  mind,  not  in 
le  fact  of  their  proving  to  him  that  his  manuscript  has 
een  set  according  to  copy,  but  in  the  proof  they  present 
lat  at  last  his  labor  is  to  be  rewarded  and  his  Uiought 
lade  public.  While  it  was*  in  manuscript  it  might  easily 
e  destroyed  or  lost,  or  worse  than  that,  it  might  remain 
1  his  dedc,  a  proof  there  that  his  work  was  firuitless ;  but 


now,  translated  into  type,  it  becomes  transfigured  to  hinu 
Did  I  indeed  say  thb  ?  he  asks  in  surprise.  Why,  this 
is  well  said  I  and  he  suddenly  gets  a  proof  that  he  was 
building  better  than  he  knew.  Indeed,  there  is  a  kind 
of  glow  upon  his  proof  which  is  apt  to  fade  afterwards. 
The  actual  demands  made  upon  a  published  book  seem 
severer  than  those  which  the  proof  is  subject  to,  when 
under  the  affectionate  guardianship  of  the  author.  Per- 
haps this  may  explain  something  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
author  may  take  in  his  proo6.  He  and  his  little  thought 
are  alone  together,  and  he  may  look  upon  it  in  the  proof 
as  something  half  his  own  and  half  foreign.  It  is  the 
pleasure  which  the  plant  that  has  sprung  through  the 
earth  gives  the  gardener,  a  pleasure  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  anticipation  of  /ruit  or  flower.  He  put  the 
seed  in  and  watered  the  ground,  but  the  plant  came  up  by 
some  unseen  power.  So  proof  to  the  auUior  seems  a  half* 
miraculous  new  birth  of  his  thought.  He  has  a  right  to 
his  pleasure,  good  firiends :  you  will  be  ready  enough  to 
imperil  the  after  pleasure  in  the  printed  book,  with  your 
criticism  and  your  indifference. 

NOTES. 

—  The  reissue  of  '^  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  in  an  abridged 
form,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  will,  we  trust,  awaken  firesh 
interest  in  a  masterpiece  of  literature  and  interpreter  of 
life  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  one  thing,  it  ought  to  carry  to  some  minds  a  perception 
of  the  noble  morality  which  was  the  life  of  this  novel,  and 
explain  how  unessential  and  extran«H)us  were  the  passages 
which  have  made  the  book  to  be  reputed  indelicate. 
Many  books  of  the  day  which  have  no  naughty  words  in 
them  are  base,  mean,  and  frivolous,  beside  ^  Clarissa  EEar* 
lowe.'.' 

—  The  author  of  "Our  First  Hundred  Years,"  Part 
One  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  has  such  an  overpower* 
ing  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  task  that  it  almost 
frightens  the  more  humble  reader  when  he  thinks  of  read- 
ing the  book.  In  his  address  "  to  my  fellow- citizens," 
which  with  his  biography  in  small  type,  and  result  of  his 
labors  in  large  type,  accompany  the  part,  the  author,  re- 
ferring to  the  fright  he  was  in  when  he  thought  of  writing 
his  great  work,  says,  "  Nor  should  I  have  dared  to  attempt 
it,  had  it  not  been  '  my  own,  my  native  land.'  But  she 
is  my  mother,  and  although  I  lay  my  hand  upon  her  brow 
with  instinctive  reverence,  yet  I  feel  that  I  can  do  it  with 
the  tender  but  familiai^  love  of  a  child."  It  will  be  seen 
that  our  author  has  a  rare  gifl  in  the  direction  of  personi- 
fying nature.  Another  instance  of  an  accumulative  sort 
riiows  a  recklessness  of  minor  grammatical  considerations 
which  argues  well  for  the  courage  of  the  writer.  "  The 
tidal-wave  which  started  from  Plymouth  Bock  and  James 
Biver  has  begun  to  surge  around  the  shores  of  old  Asia ; 
and  as  its  swarming  communities  turn  their  backs  on  the 
hoary  cypresses,  which  for  dreary  centuries  held  their 
steady  moan  over  those  gray  sepulchres  of  eight  hundred 
mSlions  of  the  friirtecf-a/tve,  they  feel  the  undulations  of  the 
American  age."  The  Part  ahready  issued  is  studded  with 
gems  ;  as  the  author  might  say,  but  does  n't,  the  rhetoric 
being  our  own,  acquired  after  a  study  of  his  work :  we 
pluck  one  fix>m  the  heavily-laden  tree,  and  gently  lay  it 
by  the  side  of  its  brethren,  on  the  printed  sheet.  Here  is 
the  gem :  **  Let  us  come  then  to  the  National  Altar,  and 
receive  afresh  its  regenerating  baptism  of  patriotic  fire : 
—  worthy  members  of  a  grand  fraternity  whose  interests 
are  as  boundless  as  the  continent  is  wide,  and  whose  prej- 
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odices  and  passions  are  engendered  by  a  land  bounded 
on  the  North  by  eternal  ice,  and  stretching  to  the  Soath 
where  we  see  the  wings  of  our  Eagle  flapping  over  the 
heated  line  of  the  Equator."  We  quote  but  one  more  pas- 
sage :  "  Go  with  that  travelling  sunshine  till  its  first 
beams  strike  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  from  its  highest  and 
sheerest  cliff  the  bird  of  Washington,  with  the  eaglet  on 
her  back,  launches  from  the  dizzy  height,  and  at  mid- 
heaven  casts  off  her  young,  where  it,  too,  must  learn  to 
fly." 

The  July  New  Englander  has  an  interesting  paper, 

^  Keminiscences  of  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer."  Perhaps  the 
review  finds  its  readers  only  among  professional  persons, 
but  we  think  even  they  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
being  told  over  again  who  Isaac  Nordheimer  was,  when 
he  was  born,  and  when  and  where  he  died ;  and  such  in- 
formation would  have  been  gratefully  received  by  the  lay- 
men who  read  the  Reminiscences.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  vigilant  Dr.  Thomas  who  edited 
Lippincott's  excellent  Biographical  Dictionary.  Who  was 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  and  did  he  really  work  a  revolution  in 
Hebrew  grammar? 

—  Mr.  E.  Steiger  has  sent  out  a  '*  Specimen  of  an  At- 
tempt at  a  Catalogue  of  Original  American  Books  with 
Index  of  Subject-Matters."  He  complains  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty he  experiences  in  procuring  ihformation  firom  pub- 
lishers, respecting  the  books  they  publish.  We  suppose  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  bibliography  here  lies 
in  the  very  heterogeneous  character  of  American  books,  — 
enough  to*  drive  a  bibliographer  crazy  as  he  tries  to  dis- 
criminate between  works  of  native  production  and  reprints, 
English  editions  with  American  imprints,  books  revived 
under  new  names  or  new  publishing  imprints,  and  the  like. 
But  Mr.  Bteiger  has,  to  our  thinking,  increased  his  difficul- 
ties by  the  singular  definition  which  he  is  pleased  to  ap- 
ply to  original  American  books.  "  Omitting,"  he  says, "  all 
school  books,  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  like,  it  was 
to  contain  solely  original  American  publications  (includ- 
ing translations  —  if  by  Americans  —  but  excluding  all 
reprints)."  The  translations,  we  suppose,  must  therefore 
also  not  be  works  of  fiction.  We  think  Mr.  Steiger  will 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  determining  the  exact  place  of 
some  books.  What  would  he  say,  for  instance,  to  Mr. 
Hale's  "  Working  Men's  Homes  "  ?  Is  Dana's  «*  Manual 
of  Geology "  to  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
used  in  schools?  By  his  severe  treatment  W.  Cullen 
Bryant  appears  solely  as  the  author  of  *'  Letters  from  the 
East "  I  Mr.  Steigers  catalogue  will  be  accepUble  on  the 
plea  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none ;  but  what  he 
gives  us  will  all  be  the  outside  of  the  loaf,  very  crusty. 

A   summer  course   of  instruction   in   botany  was 

started  at  Harvard  two  years  ago,  and  is  continued  this 
year,  extending  from  July  6  to  the  end  of  August  Fkx>- 
fessor  Goodale  conducts  the  instruction  throughout  July, 
the  subject  being  the  botany  of  flowering  plants.  A 
lecture  is  given  every  morning  except  Saturday,  and  fol- 
lowed by  laboratory  work  throughout  the  day.  Saturday 
is  given  up  to  excursions.  The  instruction  in  August  is 
devoted  to  cryptogamic  botany,  mainly  that  of  the  lower 
and  more  difficult  orders,  the  sea-weeds  and  fungi,  and  is 
by  Dr.  Farlow,  who  was  formerly  Professor  Gray's  assist- 
ant, and  has  recently  returned  fnm  Europe,  where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  De  Barry  and  Thuset  The  course  is  of 
special  value  to  teachers. 

—  We  give  a  few  more  passages  from  the  Talks  upon 
Art,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  which  have  been  appear- 


ing  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  PalladiunL  The  expUoa- 
tion  of  their  appearance  in  tins  paper  is  that  one  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  pupils  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Helen  M.  Enovl- 
ton  &  Co.,  who  own  and  conduct  the  Palladium:  — 

Sketch  sometimes  by  dragging  the  charcoal  loosely  ore 
the  paper,  making  cobweb  lines. 

1  wished  you  all  to  begin  by  drawing  that  squirrel,  be- 
cause I  wish  you  to  Learn  to  record  an  impression.  So  I 
have  you  rub  in  a  dark  shape,  and  then  form  it.  Afkr 
getting  values  and  masses,  work  with  exactness,  ai  Hoi- 
bein  did.  You  must  be  able  to  draw  a  bird  in  charcoal 
so  that  one  could  not  tell  which  is  the  bird,  and  which  tk 
drawing :  must  model  in  two  colon  so  completely  tbit 
the  drawing  will  seem  to  have  color. 

Carefully  map  out  your  work  at  first.  Hold  up  tic 
perpendicular  lines,  and  get  the  idea  of  where  it  will  case 
upon  the  paper.  With  persistent^  slow  carelessness,  mti 
firmly^  wUfully  !  Dare  to  make  a  mbtake  if  it  be  a  bdd 
one.  Think  of  the  Egyptian  image,  with  an  arm  looger 
than  the  whole  figure,  pointing  with  decision  and  daricj; 
and  so  strong  that  the  beholder  bows  before  it.  We  da« 
to  make  the  letter  D,  but  we  niggle  over  a  drawing  tiBit 
is  so  weak  that  it  has  nothing  of  nature  in  it  —only  9^ 

selves. 

Compare  constantly  lines  and  angles,  now  you  have  thi 
idea  of  values.  Hold  a  looking-glass  before  your  nwdd 
and  your  drawing.  Take  a  second's  glance  onlj,  ui 
see  if  the  impression  be  the  same.  If  Jt  be  not,  ai 
«♦  What  is  the  difference  ?  "  Beflect  as  well  as  work  j  ge 
a  system  of  working ! 

"  It  seems  as  if  nothing  would  ever  come  to  me !  ** 
Nothing  c(mes  into  anybody's  head  1    It  is  persista: 
love  of  a  thing  that  tells  finally.     And  we  are  helped  Id- 
mensely  by  putting  down  our  impressions.     We  don't  tir, 
for  fear  that  we  can't  ^ 

•  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  wanted  to  learn  the  nolffi, 
but  a  certain  man  discouraged  me.  •*  Don't  learn  tk 
violin  I  It 's  so  hard  I "  I  could  kick  that  man  now !  B 
is  easier  to  eat  dip-toast , than  to  play  the  vioUn;  bet  a 
does  n't  meet  the  same  want.  • 

In  drawing,  as  in  pistol-shooting,  pay  your  whole  attec- 
tion  to  the  object  aimed  at !  Keep  your  finger  gently  « 
the  trigger,  making  it  close  slowly,  deliberatelT,  imp 
ceptibly,  — like  fate;  and,  after  that  is  started,  put  jocr 
whole  mind  upon  the  aim,  and  make  everything  bsidlo 
that.  A  bad  marksman  is  thinking  too  much  of  the  trf 
ger.     The  pistol  should  go  off  itself. 

Some  of  you  older  scholars  must  begin  to  settle  npoa 
some  system.  Find  out  what  you  like  to  do,  and  b€f» 
to  do  it.  Every  one  must  ejtpress  something  as  it  ta^ 
to  him.  When  everybody  is  original,  then  life  wifl  be 
worth  living  for.  A  few  people  half  dare  to  eipr« 
themselves,  and  how  interesting  they  are ! 

Children  should  learn  to  draw  as  they  learn  to  i^ 
and  such  a  mystery  should  not  be  made  of  it.  iM 
should  be  encouraged,  not  flattered.  As  it  is,  e^oT  f^ 
shows  some  disposition  to  draw  early,  maiking  on  ^ 
tobies,  books, "  whole  sheeU  of  paper,"  -  «  which  mnst^ 
be  wasted,"  — while  the  parents  who  would  save  ^ 
paper  write  the  most  vapid  nonsense.  With  no  help  afi^ 
encouragement,  the  child  gradually  loses  it>  <li»f 
draw ;  gets  interested  in  other  things,  until  the  wisb » 
draw  again  breaks  out,  and  then  double  effort  » reqmrw 
to  get  the  faciKty  which  might  have  been  gained  ueens- 

bi  V  / 

A  man  is  nothing,  except  in  his  reUtion  to  otbeo  « 
the  human  race.  We  are  aU  too  selfish,  not  ready  cno8?» 
to  give.     Andjyet,  Giving  is  Receiving. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAFTBB  XIV.  (ccnHnued.) 

Ro6E  did  not  go  to  bed.    She  had 
k  short,  uneasjT  sleep,  against  her  will, 
B  her  chair  —  dropping    into    con- 
itnined  and  fererisn  slumber  for  an 
lour  or  60  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
VThen  she  woke  the  dawn  was  blue 
b  the  window,  making  the  branches 
of  the  honeysuckle  visible    through 
the  narrow    panes.      There  was  no 
•oimd  in  heaven  or  earth  except  the 
birds  chirping,  but  the  world  seemed 
foil  of  that ;  for  all  the  domestic  chat 
has  to  be  got  over  in  all  the  nests  be- 
fore men  awake  and  drown  the  deli- 
cwQs  babble  in  harsher  commotions  of 
their  own.     Rose  got  up  and  bathed 
her  pale  face  and  red  eyes,  and  put 
on  her  hat.    She  was  cold,  and  glad 
to  draw  a  shawl  round  her  and  get 
wme  consolation  and  strength  from  its 
varmth;  and  then  sne  took  her  bag 
in  her  hand,  and  opening  her  door, 
noiselessly  stole  out.    There  was  a  very 
earlj  train  which  passed  the  Dingle 
itatioD,  two  miles  from  Dinglefield,  at 
about  five  o'clock,  on  its  way  to  Lon- 
don; and  Rose  hoped,  by  being  in 
time  for  that,  to  escape  all  pursuit. 
Hov  strange  it  was,  going  out  like  a 
thief  into  the  house,  ^1  still  and  shut 
op,  with  its  windows  closely  barred, 
tne  shatters  up,  and  a  still,  unnatural 
half-light  gleaming    in    thorough    the 
crencesl    As   she    stole  down-stairs 
^  very  breathing,  the  sound  of  her 
own  steps,  frightened  Rose ;  and  when 
«» looked  in  at  the  open  door  of  the 
orawmg-room  and  saw  all  the  traces 
of  last  night's  peaceful  occupations, 
«  strange  feeling  that  all  the    rest 
^  dead  and  she  a  fugitive  stealing 
^i%  away,  came  on  her  so  strongly 
tnjU  she  cotdd  scarcely  convince  her- 
«tt  it  was  not  true.    It  was  like  the 
flight  that  had  been  in  all    the 
Jjooswhen  her  father  lay  dead  in  the 
•wQae,  and  made  her  shiver.     Feeling 
^  Md  more  like  a  thief,  she  opened 
wftfastenbgs  of  the  hall  door,  which 
^tt«  msty  and  gave  her  some  trouble. 
«  *M  difficult  to  open  them,  still 
■)*«  difficult  to  close  It  softly  without 
{J|f«tt?g  the  house;  and  this  occupied 
^  nund,  so  that  she  made  the  last 
"*?  ahnost  without   thinking    what 
"|«^  doing.    When  she  had  suc- 
21«  in  shutting  the  door,  then  it 
'**^»ily  flashed   upon  her,    rushed 


upon  her  like  a  flood  —  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  she  had  done.  She  had 
left  home,  and  all  help  and  love  and 

Erotection ;  and  —  Heaven  help  her  I  — 
ere  she  was  out  of  doors  in  tne  open- 
eyed  day,  which  looked  at  her  with 
a  severe,  pale  calm  — •  desolate  and* 
alone  !  She  held  by  the  pillars  of  the 
poroh  to  support  her  for  one  dlrzy,  be- 
wildered moment;  but  now  was  not 
the  time  to  break  down  or  let  her  ter- 
rors, her  feelings  overcome  her.  She 
had  taken  the  decisive  step  and  must 
go  on  now. 

Mrs.  DaiAerel,  disturbed  perhaps  bv 
the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  though 
she  did  not  make  out  what  it  was,  got 
up  and  looked  out  from  the  window  in 
the  early  morning,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  road  which  led  to  the  Grcen,  saw 
a  solitaiT  figure  walking,  which  re- 
minded her  of  Rose.  She  had  half 
forgotten  Rose's  perverseness,  in  her 
sleep,  and  I  think  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  her  mind  had  been  rather 
the  great  deliverance  sent  to  her  in 
the  shape  of  uncle  Ernest's  fortune, 
than  the  naughtiness  —  though  it  was 
almost  too  serious  to  be  called  naught- 
iness —  of  her  child.  And  though  it 
struck  her  for  the  moment  with  some 
surprise  to  see  the  slim  young  figure 
on  the  road  so  early,  and  a  passing 
notion  crossed  her  mind  that  some- 
thing in  the  walk  and  outline  was  like 
Rose,  yet  it  never  occurrcd  to  her  to 
connect  that  unusual  appearance  with 
her  daughter.  She  lay  down  again 
when  she  had  opened  the  window,  with 
a  little  half-wish,  half-prayer,  that 
Rose  might  "  come  to  ner  senses " 
speedily.  It  was  too  early  to  get  up, 
and  though  Mrs.  Damerel  could  not 
sleep,  she  had  plenty  to  think  about, 
and  this  morning  leisurc  was  the  best 
time  for  it.  Rose  prcvailed  largely 
among  her  subjects  of  thoughts,  but 
did  not  fill  her  whole  mind.  She  had 
so  many  other  children,  and  so  much 
to  consider  about  them  all  1 

Meanwhile  Rose  went  on  to  the 
station,  like  a  creaturo  in  a  drcam, 
feeling  the  very  trees,  the  very  birds 
watch  her,  and  wondering  that  no 
faces  peeped  at  her  from  the  curtained 
cottage  windows.  How  strange  to 
think  that  all  the  people  wero  asleep, 
while  she  walked  along  throush  the 
droamy  world,  her  footsteps  filUng  it 
with  strange  echoes  1  How  fast  and 
soundly  it  slept,  that  world,  though 
all  the  things  out-of-doors  were  in  full 
movement,  interchanging  their  opin- 


ions, and  taking  council  upon  all  their 
affairs  I  She  had  never  been  out, 
and  had  not  very  often  been  awake, 
at  such  an  early  hour,  and  the  still- 
ness from  all  human  sounds  and 
voices,  combined  with  the  wonderful 
fulness  of  the  language  of  Nature, 
gave  her  a  strange  bewildered  feeling, 
like  that  a  traveller  might  have  in 
some  strange  star  or  planet  peopled 
with  beings  different  fi*om  man.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  human  inhabitants 
had  rcsigned,  and  given  up  their 
places  to  another  species.  The  fresh 
air  which  blew  in  her  face,  and  the 
cheerful  stir  of  the  birds,  reooverod 
her  a  little  from  the  fright  with  which 
she  felt  herself  alone  in  that  changed 
universe  —  and  the  sight  of  the  first 
wayfarer  making  his  way,  like  herself, 
towards  the  station,  gave  her  a  thrill 
of  pain,  reminding  her  that  she  was 
neither  walking  in  a  dream  nor  in 
another  planet,  but  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned earth,  dominated  by  men,  and 
where  she  shrank  from  being  seen  or 
recognized.  She  put  her  veil  down 
over  her  face  as  she  stole  in,  once 
more  feeling  like  a  thief,  at  the  wood- 
en gate.  Two  or  three  people  only, 
all  of  the  working  class,  were  kicking 
their  heels  on  the  little  platform. 
Rose  took  her  ticket  with  much  trep- 
idation, and  stole  into  the  quietest 
comer  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  It  came  up  at  last  with  a  great 
commotion,  the  one  porter  rushing  to 
open  the  door  of  a  carriage,  out  of 
which,  Rose  perceived  quickly,  a 
gentleman  jumped,  giving  directions 
about  some  luggage.  An  arrivsd  was 
a  very  rare  event  at  so  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning.  Rose  went  forward 
timidly  with  her  veil  over  her  face  to 
creep  into  the  carriage  which  this 
traveller  had  vacated,  and  which 
.  seemed  the  only  empty  one.  She  had 
not  looked  at  him,  nor  had  she  any 
curiosity  about  him.  The  porter,  busy 
with  the  lumtge,  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  for  which  she  was  thankful,  and 
she  thought  she  was  getting  away 
Quite  unobserved,  which  gave  her  a 
litUe  comfort.  She  had  her  foot  on 
the  step,  and  her  hand  on  the  carriage 
door,  to  get  in. 

**  Miss  Damerel !  "  cried  an  aston- 
ished voice  close  by  her  ear. 

Rose's  foot  failed  on  the  step.  She 
almost  fell  with  the  start  she  gave. 
Whose  voice  was  it?  a  voice  she 
knew — a  voice  somehow  that  went 
to  herlieart ;  but  in  the  first  shock  she 
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did  not  ask  herself  any  questions 
about  it,  but  felt  only  the  distress  and 
terror  of  being  recognized.  Then  she 
decided  that  it  was  ner  best  policy  to 
steal  into  the  carriage  to  escape  ques- 
tions. She  did  so,  trembling  with 
fright;  but  as  she  sat  down  in  the 
comer,  turned  her  face  unwittingly 
towards  the  person,  whoever  it  was, 
who  had  recognized  her.  He  had  left 
his  luggage,  and  was  gazing  at  her 
with  his  lumd  on  the  door.  His  face, 
all  flushed  with  delight,  gleamed  upon 
her  like  sudden  sunshine.  '*]mss 
Damerelt"  he  cried  again,  **you  here 
at  this  hour?" 

*' Oh,  hush!  hushl"  she  cried, 
putting  up  her  hand  with  instinctiye 
warning.  '*  I  —  don't  want  to  be 
seen." 

I  am  not  sure  that  she  knew  him  at 
the  first  glance.  Poor  child,  her  heart 
was  too  deeply  preoccupied  to  do 
more  than  flutter  feebly  at  the  sight  of 
him,  and  no  secondary  thought  as  to 
how  he  had  come  here,  or  what  un- 
looked-for circumstance  had  brought 
him  back,  was  within  the  range  of 
her  intelligence.  Edward  Wodehouse 
made  no  more  than  a  momentary  pause 
ere  he  decided  what  to  do.  He 
slipped  a  coin  into  the  porter's  ready 
hand,  and  gave  him  directions  about 
his  luggage.  *'  Keep  it  safe  till  I  re- 
turn; don't  send  it  home.  I  am 
obliged  to  go  to  town  for  an  hour  or 
two,  he  said,  and  sprang  again  into 
the  carriage  he  haa  just  left.  His 
heart  was  beating  with  no  feeble  flut- 
ter. He  had  the  promptitude  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  no  opportunity  ought 
to  be  neglected.  Ine  door  closed 
upon  them  with  that  familiar  bang 
wiiich  we  all  know  so  well ;  the  exigine 
shrieked,  the  wheels  jarred,  and  Kose 
Damerel  and  Edward  Wodehouse  — 
two  people  whom  eyen  the  Imperial 
Government  of  England  had  been 
moved  to  separate  —  moved  away  into 
the  distance,  as  if  they  had  eloped 
with  each  other,  sitting  face  to  face. 

Her  heart  fluttered  feebly  enough 
—  his  heart  as  strong  as  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  steam-engine,  and  he 
thought  almost  as  audible ;  but  the  first 
moment  was  one  of  embarrassment. 
"  I  cannot  get  over  the  wonder  of  this 
meeting,"  ne  said.  ''Miss  Damerel, 
what  happy  chance  takes  you  to  Lon- 
don this  morning  of  all  others  ?  Some 
fidry  must  have  done  it  for  me  ?  " 

*<  No  happ^  chance  at  all,"  said  Rose, 
shivering  with  painful  emotion,  and 
drawing  her  shawl  closer  round  her. 
What  could  she  say  to  him  ?  —  but 
she  b^gan  to  realize  that  it  was  Aim, 
which  was  the  strangest,  bewildering 
sensation.  As  for  mm,  knowing  of 
no  mystery  and  no  misery,  the  tender 
sympathy  in  his  face  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  Could  it  be  poverty?  could 
she  be  going  to  work  like  any  other 
poor  girl  ?  A  great  throb  of  love  and 
pity  went  through  the  young  man's 
heart. 

*'  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he  said ; 
*'  but  I  cannot  see  ypn  here,  alone  and 


looking  sad  —  and  take  no  interest. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Can  you 
make  any  use  of  me  ?  Miss  Damerel, 
don't  you  know  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  would  make  me  so  happy 
as  to  be  of  service  to  you?" 

^  Have  you  just  come  home  ?  "  she 
asked. 

<'  This  morning ;  I  was  on  my  way 
from  Portsmouth.  And  you  —  won't 
you  tell  me   something   about  your- 

Bose  made  a  tremendous  effort  to 
go  back  to  the  ordinary  regions  of 
talk;  and  then  she  recollected  all  that 
had  happened  since  he  had  been  away. 
«<  You  know  that  papa  died,"  she  said, 
the  tears  springing  to  her  eves  with 
an  effort  of  nature  which  reheved  her 
brain  and  heart. 

«I  heard  that:  I  was  very,  very 
sorry." 

^  An^^en  for  a  time  we  were  very 
poor ;  but  now  we  are  well  off  aeain 
Dy  the  death  of  mamma's  uncle  Ed- 
ward; that  is  all,  I  think,"  she  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  How  was 
he  to  subject  her  to  a  cross-examina- 
tion ?  and  yet  Edward  felt  that,  unless 
something  had  gone  very  wrong,  the 
girl  would  not  have  been  here. 

''You  are  going  to  town?"  he 
said.  "  It  is  very  early  for  you ;  and 
alone  "  — 

"I  do  not  mind,"  said  Rose;  and 
then  she  added  quickly,  "when  you 
go  back,  will  vou  please  not  say  you 
have  seen  me  r  I  don't  want  any  one 
to  know." 

"  Miss  Damerel,  something  has  hap- 
pened to  make  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "  but  never  mind. 
It  does  not  matter  much  to  any  one 
but  me.  Your  mother  is  very  well. 
Did  she  know  that  you  were  coming 
home  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  quite  sudden.  I  am  pro- 
moted by  the  nelp  of  some  kind  un- 
known mend  or  another,  and  they 
could  not  refuse  me  a  few  days' 
leave." 

"Mrs.  Wodehouse  will  be  very 
glad,"  said  Rose.  She  seemed  to 
rouse  out  of  her  preoccupation  to 
speak  to  him,  and  then  fell  back. 
The  young  sailor  was  at  his  wits'  end. 
What  a  strange  coming  home  it  was 
to  him  I  He  had  dreamt  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Rose  in  a  hundred  di^ 
ferent  ways,  and  rehearsed  it,  and  all 
that  he  would  say  to  her ;  but  such 
a  wonderful  meeting  as  this  had 
never  occurred  to  him;  and  to  have 
her  entirely  to  himself,  yet  not  to 
know  what  to  say  I 

"There  must  be  changes  since  I 
left.  It  will  soon  be  a  year  ago,"  he 
said,  in  sheer  despair. 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  changes," 
said  Rose,  "  except  the  rectory.  We 
are  in  the  White  House  now.  Noth- 
ing else  has  happened  that  I  know  — 
yet." 

This  little  word  made  his  blood  run 
cold  —  yeU  Did  it  mean  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen  ?    He  tried 


to  overcome  that  impression  bjr  a  r^ 
turn  to  the  ground  he  was  rare  ot 
"May  I  speak  of  last  year?"  be  nid. 
"I  went  away  very  wretched -« 
wretched  as  any  man  couM  be." 

Rose  was  too  fax  gone  to  think  of 
the  precautions  with  which  rach  a 
conversation  ought  to  be  conducted. 
She  knew  what  he  meant,  and  vh 
should  she  pretend  she  did  not  ?  Not 
that  this  reflection  passed  Umngli 
her  mind,  which  acted  totally  npos 
impulse,  without  any  reflection  at  til 

"It  was  not  my  fault,"  the  laid, 
simply.  "  I  was  alone  with  papa,  and 
he  would  not  let  me  go." 

"  Ah  1 "  he  said,  his  eyet  lightii^ 
up;  "  you  did  not  think  me  preranp- 
tuous,  then  ?  vou  did  not  mean  to 
crush  me  ?  Oh  I  if  you  knew  bow  1 
have  thought  of  it,  and  questioned  mr- 
self  I  It  has  never  been  oat  of  oiy 
mind  for  a  day — for  an  hour  "  — 

She  put  up  her  hand  hasdly.  *\ 
may  be  doing  wrong,"  she  said,  ^*\A 
it  would  be  more  wrong  still  to  let  jga 
speak.  They  would  ttiink  it  vas  &r 
tnis  I  came  away." 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it  ?  "  be  ^\ 
"something  has  happened.  \?liT 
may  not  I  tell  you,  when  I  hixt  t 
last  this  blessed  opportunity?  Why 
is  it  wrong  to  let  me  speak  ?  " 

"  They  will  think  it  was  for  this  I 
came  away,"  said  Rose.  "Oh!  Ur. 
Wodehouse,  you  should  not  baie 
come  with  me.  They  will  say  I  knev 
you  were  to  be  here.  Even  mansa. 
perhaps,  will  think  so,  for  she  does  luA 
think  well  of  me,  as  papa  used  to  d& 
She  thinks  I  am  selfish,  and  care  oalr 
for  my  own  pleasure,"  said  Rose  vitb 
tears. 

"  You  have  come  away  withoat  her 
knowledge  ?  " 

"  Yes.^' 

"  Then  you  are  escaping  from  soe^ 
one  ?  "  saia  Wodehouse,  his  face  ts^ 
ing  over. 

"Yes I  yes." 

"Miss  Damerel,  come  back  vitb 
me.  Kobody,  I  am  sure,  will  iar» 
you  to  do  anything.  Your  mother  is 
too  good  to  be  unkind.  Will  yoa 
come  back  with  me?  Ah,  yon  most 
not  —  you  must  not  throw  yoantif 
upon  the  world;  vou  do  not  kno* 
what  it  is,"  said  the  young  sailert 
taking  her  hand,  in  hb  eameftue^^- 
"Rose  — dear  Rose  — let  me  takt 
you  back." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  iro&i 
him,  and  dried  the  hot  tears  vhkh 
scorched  her  eyes.  "  No,  no,"  she 
said.  "  You  do  not  know,  and  I  waai 
nobody  to  know.  You  will  not  tell 
your  mother,  nor  any  one.  Let  me  go. 
and  let  no  one  think  of  me  any  more. 

"As    if  that  were  possible! "  ht 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  possible.  I  »'» 
papa  dearly ;  but  I  seldom  think  of  bio 
now.  If  I  could  die  you  would  u 
forget  me  in  a  year.  To  be  sure  1 
cannot  die;  and  even  if  I  did,  pe«>te 
might  say  that  was  selfish  too.  I^> 
you  don't  know  what  things  mamma 
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1  haTe  hemrd  her  ipeak  as  if  it  were  selfish  to  die, 
loping  from  one's  duties;  aod  I  am  escaping  from  my 
B ;  but  it  cmn  nerer,  neyer  be  a  duty  to  marry  when 
an  not  —  Wliat  am  I  saying  ?  "  said  poor  Rose.  *'  My 
is  quite  li|rhty  and  I  think  I  must  be  going  crazy, 
must  not  mind  what  I  say.** 

(ToteeeatlBMd.) 


HIS  TWO  WIVES. » 


CBAPTXR  xviii.     (eoniinued.) 

Mat  I  introduce  you  to  my  wife  ?  "  said  Cyril  King 
colleagae  in  the  cipwd,  a  minote  or  two  later.  ^  She 
't  danoe,  and  she  don*t  know  many  people  here,  and 
ant  her  to  become  acquainted." 
^Certainly,  with  pleasure/'  said  Mr.  Hugo,  good- 
oredf  sharp,  and  commonplace.  ''  With  the  great- 
pleasure.     Where  is  she  ? ' ' 

in  another  instant  Agnes  was  oonsdons  of  being  in- 
duced to  a  dapper  little  gentleman  who  she  was  sure 
ihe  same  breath  could  not  interest  her  in  the  slight- 
• 

NcTerthelesa  she  would  do  her  best  She  assumed 
attitude  of  attention,  and  made  an  effort  to  bring  an 
pression  of  interest  into  her  &ce,  while  she  replied  to 
e  questions  of  the  usual  catechism  put  to  every  new- 
mer  into  Washington  life. 
**How  are   you   pleased  with   Washington,  Mrs. 

**0b,  Tery  much,  sir." 

^Of  course  you  have  learned  it  is  the  fashion  to 
buse  Washington ;  but  if  you  observe,  you  will  see 
hst  the  very  persons  who  abuse  it  the  most  are  the 
ioes  who  are  the  most  anxious  to  get  back  to  if 

^1  think  mjTself  that  it  lacks  in  home  comfort,"  said 
^oes.  "  No  lady  seems  to  be  willing  to  regard  it  as 
ibome,but  only  as  a  stopping-place.  When  it  becomes 
k  citj  of  homes,  as  it  must,  some  day,  it  seems  to  me 
ilttt  it  must  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on 
csrth.  It  has  such  streets,  such  surroundings,  such  "  — 
iky  scenery,  Agnes  was  about  to  say,  when  the  thought 
itrack  her  that  her  companion  wall-flower  would  think 
W  ridiculous. 

He  ^d  not  seem  to  notice  the  hiatus.  *<  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  talk  so  sensibly,**  he  said.  **Few  new- 
^n  do  the  same.  What  is  simply  a  difference  from 
{beir  home  surroundings  they  call  discomforts.  Where 
B  there  another  city  so  full  of  comforts  and  servants  as 
ttejapiuip    Now  our  servants  " — 

'^Are  a  very  unfortunate  and  neglected  class,  it 
*«w  to  me,  sir,"  said  Agne:*,  mildly  but  certainly. 

''Oh,  now  don't  talk  like  an  abolitionist !  You're  not 
«  abolitionist,  I  am  sure.  You  don't  look  it  And 
yomhushand's  speech  I  It  isn't  possible.  No,  no!" 
^pee  was  dittrctU  at  once  ;  she  knew  that  she  had 
^niaUpropos.  She  must  try  to  represent  her  hus- 
■^  at  least  by  sUence,  in  a  place  like  this.  Society 
'*  ^  P^ace  in  which  to  give  vent  to  opinions  —  not  as 
««Matedhere. 

ion  will  pardon  me  I  know,  Mr.  Hugo,  when  you 
J«oueci  that  till  I  came  to  Washington  I  never  saw  a 

i^^  and  was  educated  to  believe  slavery  the  sum 

^^f^aTiUainies,"  ^ 
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*'  Dear  me  I  where  were  you  educated  ?  How  very 
unfortunate  at  this  crisis  in  our  country  to  feel  so — and 
so  differently  from  your  husband.  But  you  wOl  get 
over  it,  pitying  servants  I  mean,  when  you  have  lived 
here  long  enough  to  learn  that  that  is  all  they  were 
made  for.  You  really  must,  for  your  husband's  sake." 
At  the  same  time  thinking,  '*  Where  is  her  husband? 
What  did  he  go  off  and  leave  me  with  his  little  aboli- 
tionist of  a  wife  for  ?  Ah,  I  understand!  Well,  I  ad- 
mire his  taste  this  time,  at  any  rate;  though  madame 
is  not  over-pleased,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  looks,"  and 
his  eyes  followed  the  elegant  ^^res  of  Cyril  King  and 
Grce  Sutherland  waltsing  down  the  hall  in  the  set  just 
formed. 

^  "Mkj  I  introduce  to  you  a  gentleman  after  vour  own 
heart,  madame  ?  "  inquired  ']k&.  Hugo,  too  well-bred  to 
make  comment  on  what  might  be  an  unpleasant  theme. 
''The  senator  from  Massachusetts  I  know  you  will 
admire,  as  I  do  myself,  personally,  although  I  abhor  his 
principles.  Yet  I  honor  him ;  any  Southern  man  would 
honor  him  for  his  bravery." 

In  another  instant  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
paused  to  greet  his  acquaintance,  and  in  another  was 
presented  to  the  unpretending  little  woman  who  now 
stood  by  the  sofa. 

The  name  did  not  strike  him  pleasantly,  she  was  sure 
of  that,  for  as  he  caught  it,  she  saw  a  shade  pass  over 
his  expressive  features.  He  merely  for  an  instant  con- 
nected it  with  the  speech  so  recently  made  in  the  House^ 
by  the  popular  young  member  of  that  name,  and  which 
he  had  that  very  day  read  in  the  Congressional  Globe, 
It  was  gone  in  an  instant,  the  shadow,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  smile,  swift,  radiant,  enkindling  as  a  god's* 
Agnes  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  smile,, 
and  she  never  had.  Its  ineffiible  sweetness,  breaking 
in  sudden  transfiguration  of  childlike  tenderness  over 
the  grave  and  noble  features,  made  the  face  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  generation.  We  shall  never 
look  upon  its  like  again. 

Exquisitely  sensitive  to  pure  femineity  as  the  highest 
masculine  nature  ever  is,  the  deep  appeal  in  the  brown 
eyes  lifted  to  his,  with  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the 
brow  above  them,  arrested  his  attendon  at  once,  and  in 
a  moment  more  held  not  only  his  admiration  but  his 
sympathy;  while  all  that  was  childlike  and  spontane- 
ous in  her  came  into  her  face  and  voice  and  words  in 
response. 

^  I  did  not  expect  ever  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  the  words  you  uttered  on  Monday  in 
the  Senate,"  she  said.  **  They  went  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
if  there  were  but  more  to  think  and  feel  and  speak*  as 
you  do,  how  different  it  would  be  with  our  dear  land  I ' 

The  senator  was  evidently  surprised.  ^  Are  you  Mrs. 
King  of ?  "  he  asked,  as  if  he  thought  himself  mis- 
taken. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Agnes  with  a  shade  of  confu- 
sion passing  through  face  and  voice.  She  had  spoken 
from  the  depths  of  her  nature.  Connecting  it  for  the 
first  time  with  his  public  speech,  in  an  instant  she  felt 
that  she  must  seem  disloyal  to  her  own  husband. 

^  Let  me  tell  you  why  your  brave  words  go  so  to  my 
heart,"  she  went  on  with  naive  tones.  ^  1  was  taught 
in  childhood  to  believe  in  you.  My  father  brought 
home  your  picture  from  Boston  when  you  taught  in  the 
law  school.  After  he  died  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I 
grew  up  to  believe  in  you  and  to  admire  you  more  than 
any  other  public  man.  You  will  know  why  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  father  was  one  of  the  early  abolitionisii. 
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He  was  one  with  Gerrit  Smith  and  Alvan  Stewarti 
with  Garrison  and  Green  and  Channing  and  Johnson* 
He  died  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  but  his  principles 
are  dear  to  me,  and  I  believe  in  all  who  defend  them." 

^  You  are  a  good  daughter.  I  shall  remember  your 
words  and  cherish  your  approbation.  Such  words  and 
such  faith  make  men  strong.  What  was  your  father's 
name  ?  '* 

«  John  Darcy." 

*'  I  remember  him  perfectly.  I  heard  him  speak  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  just  after  I  left  Harvard.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  unction  with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  before 
yon  were  bom  ?  You  are  like  him.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten John  Darcy,  and  I  shall  not  forget  John  Darcy's 
daughter."  How  John  Darcy*s  daughter  could  become 
the  wife  of  Cyril  King  was  an  enigma,  which  upon 
further  meditation  he  concluded  he  could  not  solve;  yet 
any  woman  beholding  Cyril  King  —  though  with  per- 
fect indifference  —  could  have  told  the  wherefore,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  his  presence  effluent 
of  high  culture  and  great  thought;  his  manner  express- 
ing all  the  ease,  elegance,  and  repose  which  come  not 
from  scholarship  alone,  but  from  long  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  rarest  minds,  with  the  best  society; 
the  fruitage  of  leisure,  of  travel,  and  of  the  finest 
companionship,  —  this  man  was  not  only  endured  but 
sought  by  many  in  spite  of  his  horrible  opinions. 
Towering  above  the  mass  about  him  in  majesty  of  mien 
as  well  as  of  mind,  he  was  a  figure  sufficiently  con<tpic- 
nous  to  attract  numbers,  if  only  through  curiosity. 
Thus  in  a  few  moments  he,  with  Agnes,  stood  the  centre 
of  a  group  that  in  the  entirety  of  its  membership  was 
far  from  being  a  congenial  one.  More  than  one  mem- 
]}er  asked  an  introduction  to  Agnes  on  the  supposition 
that  she  must  be  ''a  woman  of  mark,"  or  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  not  have  spent  so  many  mo- 
ments in  conversation  with  her. 

Thus  before  very  long  Agnes  found  herself  in  the 
inquisitorial  mental  clutch  of  a  rural  gnat  who,  hav- 
ing seized  her,  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  letting 
go,  till  he  had  extracted  the  last  drop  of  possible  in- 
formation that  he  could  draw  from  her.  He  was  not  a 
boor.  By  no  means.  Had  he  been,  he  would  not  have 
been  there.  He  was  a  local  great  man,  who  imagined 
that  he  cast  as  tremendous  a  shadow  of  personality  in 
Washington  as  he  did  at  home.  His  position  in  politi- 
cal life  was  all  that  insured  him  an  entrance  here,  and 
now  he  was  here  he  was  unhappy,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself,  for  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  flie  titled  and  worldly  great  ones  present. 

Even  they  who  were  smaller  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider him  of  the  slightest  importance.  This  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Therefore  he  was  trying  to 
impress  the  magnitude  of  his  greatness  upon  the  mind 
of  Agnes,  who  looked  meek  enough,  he  thought,  to  be 
unable  to  resist  so  weighty  an  impression.  Instead, 
she  soon  suffered  from  the  impression  that  she  was 
rude  to  her  orator.  Why  was  this  direful  man  talking 
to  her  about  himself  at  such  length,  and  with  so  much 
pomposity  ? 

Before  she  was  aware,  she  was  replying  to  him  in 
monosyllables,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  his  rhetori- 
cal ejaculations  and  rolling  periods.  Set  after  set  was 
formed.  The  gay  music,  floating  dovmward  from  the 
gidlery,  began  to  jar  with  actual  pain  upon  her  ears. 
The  gliding  and  whirling  dancers,  filling  all  the  central 
space  of  the  vast  hall,  seemed  to  daze  and  strain  her 


sight.     And  yet  amid  the  hundreds  who  made  that  re- 
splendent  throng,  she  saw  but  two;  they  filled  all  ber 
•  vision  —  they  filled  all  her  being  now.    She  had  oTer- 
estimated  her  strength. 

'^  I  could  have  borne  it  for  a  little.  It  would  oot 
have  seemed  so  hard  if  he  had  come  back  and  made 
me  feel  that  he  remembered  me;  it  is  more  than  an  hour 
since  he  left  me.    He  has  forgotten  me  altogether.** 

If  aught  could  be  judged  by  a'ppearances,  she  cer- 
tainly had  cause  to  feel  herself  forgotten. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  thos6  dazzling  ooapks 
were  the  two  upon  whom  her  gaze  was  fixed,  fik 
stature  and  distinguished  face,  her  grace,  beauty«aflji 
marvellous  attire,  made  them  central  objects  of  atto- 
tion  even  to  indifferent  eyes.  Her  face  seemed  to 
touch  his  shoulder,  his  arm  encircled  her  waist,  as  ii 
curves  that  were  the  very  melody  of  motion  they  floated 
past.  Then  as  she  caught  the  expression  of  each  ke. 
absorbed  in  the  other  and  in  the  dance,  she  saidf^'Ht 
has  forgotten  me  altogether.^' 

The  mighty  man  from  the  country  had  departed,  sk 
did  not  know  when,  pocketing  ber  as  a  new  and  ogq* 
spicuous  example  of  the  deoeitfulness  of  appearaDe& 
'<  She  was  stvpid  or  had  bad  taste,"  she  did  not  knot 
which.  He  had  made  a  mental  note  of  each  for  h\m 
use.  She  was  surrounded  by  smiling  matrons,  gorgeon 
in  velvet,  satin,  brocade,  and  heirloom  jewels.  A  ses- 
ator's  wife  near  her,  pretty  and  passee,  was  disconran? 
on  the  disabilities  and  inequalities  of  the  most  farore^ 
woman's  lot  compared  with  man's,  while  her  ponderous 
and  elderly  lord  chassded  down  the  hall  with  a  maiden 
in  her  teens.  Another,  complacent  with  the  conscioa*- 
ness  that  she  looked  years  younger  than  her  compuH 
ion,  who  had  no  grown-up  daughters,  and  that  her 
Parisian  costume  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  the  more, 
crossed  her  jewel -glittering  hands  and  discussed  ihr 
probable  name  of  her  prospective  grandchild. 

"  A  son,  of  course  a  son.  Why,  we've  not  em 
thought  of  a  girl's  name,  any  more  than  if  a  girl  were 
not  possible.  A  son,  Mrs.  Midget,  and  to  be  named  for 
his  grandfather." 

Said  grandfisither  that  moment  came  up,  looking  tc^ 
red  in  the  face,  and  panting  with  an  apoplectic  su^ 
tion  of  over-exercise. 

"  My  dear,  why  will  you  overdo,"  said  "Mre.  Sena- 
tor," "  even  to  dance  with  the  belle  of  the  ball  ?  Takf 
a  lesson  in  composure  from  me.  I  am  not  breaihlea 
or  red  in  the  face,  and  would  not  make  myself  so  fe 
the  handsomest  man  on  earth." 

**  No,  I  doubt  if  you  would.  The  sense  and  dignity 
of  the  family  are  all  lodged  in  you.  You  are  mistakeo 
about  the  belle  of  the  ball  though;  where  were  your 
eyes?  I  didn't  dance  with  her  after  all.  Tm  on-j 
tired  and  hot  with  baffled  pursuit.  Why,  that  new 
member,  that  young  upstart,  King,  cut  me  out  and  has 
monopolized  her  nearly  all  the  evening." 

"Sh— h— h  1 "  (just  above  a  breath)  with  a  wifelv 
nudge,  soft  but  sure.     "  She  didn't  hear,  Fm  thankful, 
marking  Agnes'  apparently  oblivious  face. 

"Mrs.  King,  allow  me  to  present  my  husband- 
Mrs.  King,  Mr.  Peppercorn." 

«  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madame.  I  am  sbgwfj 
acquainted  with  your  husband.  A  man  of  mark  alreadj 
in  the  House.  A  very  strong  and  judicious  speech  that 
of  his  on  Monday ;  the  most  popular  of  the  sessioDtSna 
the  most  conciliatory.  If  there  were  more  ^o^tfttfn 
men  like  him  we'd  hear  no  more  of  the  diasolation  a 
the  Union." 
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I'm  glad  if  my  hoBband's  speech  gave  70a  pleasure," 
rered  Agnes,  acaroelj  knowing  what  she  said,  but 
dim  way  feeling  thankful  that  it  pleased  somebody, 
could  not  please  herself 

be  had  just  been  saying  to  herself:  ^'  Why  do  I  take 
^  so  to  heart  ?  Why  am  I  not  serene  and  satisfied 
oth  these  women  are  ?  Their  husbands  have  been 
9ng  round  dances  all  the  evening,  and  they  have 
I  sitting  here  without  them  just  as  much  as  I  with- 
mine.  They  i|re  perfectly  satisfied ;  why  am  not  I  ?  " 
"he  band  struck  up  a  national  air.  The  assembly, 
ch  had  been  indulging;  in  a  promenade  for  the  last 
minutes,  now,  led  by  the  President  and  court  guests, 
Ml  to  defile  through  the  open  doors  to  the  supper- 

I  sickening  sensation  struck  through  Agnes'  heart, 
r  throat  grew  parched.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
Jd  uot  speak.  In  all  her  loneliness  of  a  moment 
ore  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  was  possible,  with 
)  dance  ended,  that  Cyril  would  forget  or  neglect  to 
me  for  her.  Almost  a  stranger  there,  as  she  was,  he 
n\d  not  leave  her  alone.  He  would  not,  without 
ming  to  her,  take  another  in  to  supper.  This  he  had 
oe.  He  was  nowhere  visible  in  the  hall,  neither  was 
t  face  of  his  beautiful  companion. 
^'Mre.  Peppercorn,  I  came  to  ask  the  honor  of  your 
ympany  out  to  supper,"  said  Hon.  Mr.  Peppercorn 
ith  smiling  gallantry,  while  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  with 
ttoock-like  dexterity,  in  one  swing  threw  her  volumi- 
loaa  plamage  into  place,  as  she  stood  erect  as  a  ramrod, 
nd  took  Mr.  Peppercorn's  arm. 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  King  will  kindly  accompany  us  ?  " 
ibe  ssid,  with  real  womanly  kindness.  She  was  not  an 
ttpedally  penetrating  woman,  but  she  was  woman 
QM)ugh  to  feel  for  another  in  a  place  which,  she  knew, 
vouU  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  herself.  *^Snub 
ne  in  private,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  if  you  snub  me  at 
^  she  said  after  the  ball,  referring  to  this  scene. 
'*Bat  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Peppercorn,  that  you 
would  never  find   it  possible  to  snub    me    twice  in 

**  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  my  dear,**  said  the 
«^-lrained  Mr.  Peppercorn,  '*  therefore  I  shall  never 
nab  yoa  once." 

"^YoQ  are  very  kind,"  said  Agnes  slowly,  summoning 
^  W  will  to  command  her  voice.  *'  But  I  think  that 
Mr-  ^g  ^iii  \^  i^ere  directly,  and  that  I  had  better 
*wt  tiU  he  comes.  He  left  me  with  a  friend  who 
1 1  presume  he  expected  would  escort  me.  When  he 
^^^^  me  io  the  supper-room  he  will  be  sure  to  come 
lor  me.*"  It  was  a  transparent,  feeble  little  fiction, 
yet  lomehow  it  comforted  Agnes  to  be  able  to  utter  it. 
''SttT^  to  come  I  perhaps — when  he  misses  her, 
»wch  wiU  not  be  immediately.  Look  there,  Mr.  Pep- 
percorn!" and  the  stately  senatress  gave  a  Juno-like 
^  in  the  direction  of  a  gay  group  near,  eating  iocs 
^Q  salads,  and  drinking  champagne,  as  if  a  ball-room 
^^^'.^M  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  existence. 

Iwnl,  aa  he  touched  his  glass  to  Circe  Sutherland, 
v^  ^  ikod  and  the  meaning  look  sent  after  it  in  his 
«cUon  by  Senator  Peppercorn,  and  both  brought  him 
^  very  sudden  consdousness  not  only  that  Agnes  was 

^th  bim,  but  that  she  was  nowhere  visible. 
^^^^°^  be  such  a  little  goose  as  to  sit  in  the 

jrj!^  ^  wait  for  him  instead  of  coming  out  with 
J^»  escort    Yet  he  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  that. 

^  ^qU  not  leave  his  party  and  go  after  her. 


Nothing  could  be  so  awkward  as  that  Circe  imd 
Agnes  should  meet  here.  « It  was  not  to  be  thought  o£ 
No,  if  she  was  waiting  she  must  continue  to  wait  till  he 
came.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  He  would  make  all  up 
before  their  eyes,  later. 

When  he  returned  to  the  ball-room  with  Circe  Suth- 
erland on  his  arm,  the  first  object  that  he  saw  was 
Agnes  sitting  where  he  left  her  hours  before.  Leav- 
ing Mrs.  Sumerland  with  her  party,  he  crossed  directly 
to  his  wife. 

^Why,  Aggie,  what  on  earth  are  you  here  alone 
for  ?  I  thought  that  Hugo  or  some  one  of  your  numer- 
ous admirers  would  take  you  out  to  supper.  Of  course 
I  had  to  take  out  my  partner.  Haven't  you  had  any 
supper?    Then  come  with  me." 

She  was  too  stung  with  a  sense  of  neglect  and  lone- 
liness now  to  look  smiling ;  the  dead  ashen  look  was 
upon  her  face. 

''Of  course  I  thought  that  Hugo  would  stay  with 
you,"  said  Cyril,  wishing  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  ex- 
cuse himself. 

*'  You  could  scarcely  expect  a  stranger  to  do  what 
you  could  not  do  for  your  wife,''  said  Agnes. 

''You  were  not  his  wife  you  see;  had  you  been, 
nobody  but  you  would  have  expected  him  to  stay  with 
you;  and  even  you,  Aggie,  told  me  to  go  and  to  do  just 
as  I  would  if  you  were  not  present  I  have  only  done 
as  you  said  you  wished  me  to  do." 

"  I  meant  it,  Cyril.  I  did.  But  I  thought  you  would 
come  back  just  once,  and  I  got  to  feeling  so  alone  at 
last,  so  long  with  entire  strangers.  And  —  and  it's  so 
hard  to  be  forgotten.  Is  this  society,  Cyril,  to  fi>rget 
and  neglect  your  own  for  the  stranger  ?  " 

«  Well,  yes,  1  believe  it  is." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  supper-room. 
The  crowd  had  already  surged  back  to  the  ball-room. 
The  table,  which  had  been  a  marvel  of  epicurean  art, 
was  now  reduced  to  dShr%$,  "  What  will  you  have, 
Aggie?  An  ice?  A  salad?  Oysters?  What?  Any- 
thing that  you  please,  only  say  quick,  for  I  am  engaged 
for  the  first  set  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

"  Give  me  an  ice,  please,  to  cool  my  throat,  and  Til 
not  detain  you,  CyriL" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  Aggie  —  only  you 
should  have  come  in  sooner.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  wait  for  me.  I'm  sure  I  saw  any  num- 
ber of  people  about  yon,  even  the  great  abolition 
thunderer  himselfl  Why  didn't  you  come  in  with  him  ^  " 
in  a  half-mocking  tone. 

"  He  passed  into  the  crowd  long  before  you  came 
back.  Beside,  Cyril,  you  would  not  have  wanted  me 
to  come  into  the  supper-room  with  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  would ;  he  is  distinguished  and  high-bred, 
in  spite  of  his  crazy  brain.  Beside,  you  and  he  are 
birds  of  a  feather.  There!  The  band!  I  must  go, 
Aggie.  I  am  engaged.  There  are  the  Peppercorns 
yet ;  you  can  come  back  with  them.  I  will  mention  it 
to  t^em  as  I  go  out "  —  and  with  these  words  he  was 
gone,  and  she  stood  by  the  table  alone.  After  Cyril 
spoke  to  them  the  Peppercorns  came  up  to  Agnes,  and 
under  their  kindly  escort  she  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

Cyril  was  still  dancing  as  if  dancing  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  existence,  and  dancing  with  Circe 
Sutherland. 

The  hours  grew  late  and  long ;  how  long,  Agnes  had 
no  power  to  measure,  only  they  seemed  endless.  The 
wall-flowers,  save  those  who  waited  for  dancing  dangh- 
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ten  and  hilarioas  husbancb,  had  one  by  one  dropped  off. 
The  kindly  Peppercorns  with  sincere  regrets  had  bidden 
her  good  morning  and  gone  home ;  yet  the  light,  the 
music,  the  dance,  &ie  splendor  of  the  ball,  remained  un- 
abated. Cyril  danced  on.  Agnes  waited.  And  as 
she  waited,  her  senses  growing  numb  under  the  long 
drawn  out  strain,  Cyril  in  the  dance  seemed  to  dri^ 
farther  and  farther  from  her.  ^  Why  do  I  hope  to 
hold  him?  "  said  her  heart  **  I  have  no  part  nor  lot 
in  such  a  life.     And  she  !  She  will  kill  me." 

He  was  not  so  lost  in  pleasure  that  he  did  not  see 
her.  Indifferent  at  first,  -as  the  throng  grew  less  she 
grew  more  and  more  reproachfully  apparent,  more  accus- 
ingly distinct ;  so  he  thought  Her  very  image  there 
against  the  wall  he  felt  to  be  a  reproach,  an  accusation, 
and  a  chill  to  him. 

In  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  they  enter^  their 
carriage.  Both  were  silent  Agnes  remembered  — 
when  was  it  ?  away  in  another  life  ?  —  when  alone  in  a 
carriage  like  that  he  had  drawn  her  close  to  his  side 
like  a  little  child,  and  his  protecting  arm  had  held  her 
tenderly  and  surely  there,  close  to  his  heart.  Had  he 
any  heart  now  ?  If  so,  it  made  no  sign  for  her.  He 
sat  erect  and  apart,  like  a  stone  image. 

At  last  he  said,  '^I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now, 
Agnes,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to 
have  been  at  home,  abed  and  asleep.  Why  you  should 
want  to  go  to  a  ball  when  you  cannot  dance,  I  cannot 
imagine,  unless  it  is  to  torment  yourself.  Ton  are  ex- 
cellent in  your  place,  but  you  must  see  for  youri^elf, 
Aggie,  that  it  is  not  your  place  to  shine  in  society." 

(To  be  ooBtiniMd.} 


FAR   FROM  THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XXXII.     NIGHT  :  HORSES  TRAMPmO. 

The  village  of  Weatherbury  was  quiet  as  the  graverard 
in  its  midst,  and  the  living  were  lying  well-ni^  as  still  as 
the  dead.  The  church  clock  struck  eleven.  The  air  was 
so  empty  of  other  sounds  that  the  whirr  of  ^  the  clockwork 
immeaiately  before  the  strokes  was  distinct,  and  so  was 
also  the  click  of  the  same  at  their  close.  The  notes  flew 
forth  with  the  usual  blind  obtuseness  of  inanimate  things 
—  flapping  and  rebounding  among  walls,  undulating  against 
the  scattered  clouds,  spreading  through  their  interstices 
into  unexplored  miles  of  space. 

Bathsheba's  crannied  and  mouldy  halls  were  to-night 
occupied  only  by  Maryann,  Liddv  being,  as  was  stated, 
with  her  sister,  whom  Bathsheba  nad  set  out  to  visit  A 
few  minutes  after  eleven  had  struck,  Maryann  turned  in 
her  bed  with  a  sense  of  being  disturbed.  She  was  totally 
unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  interruption  to  her  sleep. 
It  led  to  a  dream,  and  the  dream  to  an  awakening,  with 
an  uneasy  sensation  that  something  had  happened.  She 
left  her  tied  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  paddock 
abutted  on  this  end  of  the  building,  and  in  the  paddock 
she  could  just  discern  by  the  uncertain  gray  a  moving 
figure  approaching  the  horse  that  was  feeding  there.  The 
figure  seized  the  horse  by  the  forelock,  and  led  it  to  the 
comer  of  the  field.  Here  she  could  see  some  object  which 
circumstances  proved  to  be  a  vehicle,  for  afler  a  few  min- 
utes, spent  apparently  in  harnessing,  she  heard  the  trot  of 
Uie  horse  down  the  road,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  light 
wheels. 

Two  varieties  only  of  humanity  could  have  entered  the 
paddock  with  the  ghost-like  glide  of  that  mysterious  figure. 
They  were  a  woman  and  a  gypsy  man.  A  woman  was  out 
of  the  question  in  such  an  occupation  at  this  hour,  and  the 
comer  could  be  no  less  than  a  thief,  who  might  probably 
have  known  the  weakness  of  the  household  on  this  particu- 


lar night,  and  have  chosen  it  on  that  account  for  his  diring 
attempt.  Moreover,  to  raise  suspicion  to  conviction  itaif 
there  were  gypsies  in  Weatherbury  Bottom. 

Maryann,  who  had  been  afraid  to  shout  in  the  robbff'< 
presence,  havine  seen  him  depart,  had  no  fear.  She  lus- 
tily slipped  on  ner  clothes,  stumped  down  the  disjob*^ 
staircase  with  its  hundred  creaks,  ran  to  Coggan'f,  theseL*- 
est  house,  and  raised  an  alarm.  Coggan  called  Gsbrid 
who  now  again  lodged  in  his  house  as  at  first,  and  together 
they  went  to  the  paddock.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  bone 
was  gone. 

'<  Listen  t "  said  Gabriel. 

They  listened.  Distinct  upon  the  stagnant  sir  csme  ik 
sounds  of  a  trotting  horse  passing  over  Weatherbury  Rl 
— just  beyond  the  gypsies  encampment  in  Weatberbmr 
Bottom. 

•*  That's  our  Dainty  —  111  swear  to  her  step,"  ssid  Jib. 

*'MiffhtymeI  Won't  mis'ess  storm  and  call  nsttapidi 
when  she  comes  back  I  "  moaned  Maryann.  *'  How  I  wiit 
it  had  happened  when  she  was  at  home,  and  none  of » 
had  been  answerable  I " 

<*  We  must  ride  after,"  said  Gabriel,  decisively.  MT 
be  responsible  to  Miss  Everdene  for  what  we  do.  Te. 
we'll  follow." 

<<  Faith,  I  don't  see  how,"  said  Coggan.  '*  AU  oar 
horses  are  too  heavy  for  that  trick  except  little  PoppA. 
and  what's  she  between  two  of  us  ?  If  we  onlj  had  tbt 
pair  over  the  hedge  we  might  do  something." 

**  Which  pair  ?  *' 

"Mr.  Boldwood's  Tidy  and  Moll." 

"  Then  wait  here  till  I  come  hither  agsin,"  said  Gabriel 
He  ran  down  the  hill  towards  Farmer  Boldwood's. 

'*  Fanner  Boldwood  is  not  at  home,"  said  Marjsnn. 

<'  All  the  better,"  said  Coggan.  "  I  know  what  be*$ 
gone  for." 

Less  than  five  minutes  brought  up  Oak  a2ain,nuimi«£ 
the  same  pace,  with  two  halters  dangling  from  his  hio^i 

'*  Where  did  you  find  *em  ?  "  siud  (x>^gan,  turning  rvd 
and  leaping  upon  the  hedge  without  wsiting  for  an  aosve 

**  Under  the  eaves,  f  knew  where  they  were  kep;' 
said  Gabriel,  following  him.  "  Coggan,  vou  can  ride  bve- 
backed  ?  there's  no  time  to  look  for  saddles." 

**  Like  a  hero  I  "  said  Jan. 

**  Maryann,  you  go  to  bed,"  Gkbriel  shouted  to  her  froe 
the  top  of  the  hedge. 

Springing  down  into  Boldwood's  pastures,  each  pocket^ 
his  halter  to  hide  it  from  the  horses,  who,  seeing  the  r^ 
empty-handed,  docilely  allowed  themselves  to  be  seized 
the  mane,  when  the  halters  were  dexterously  slipped 
Having  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  Oak  and  Coggan  exteis 
rized  the  former  by  passing  the  rope  in  each  esse 
the  animal's  mouth  and  looping  it  on  the  other  side. 
vaulted  astride,  and  Cogean  clambered  up  br  aid  of 
bank,  when  they  ascended  to  the  gate  and  galloped  off 
the  direction  taken  by  Bathsheba's  horse  and  the  robt 
Whose  vd^icle  the  horse  had  been  harnessed  to  was  a  od 
ter  of  some  uncertainty. 

Weatherbury  Bottom  was  reached  in  three  or  four  b 
utes.    They  scanned  the  shady  green  patch  by  the 
side.    The  gypsies  were  gone. 

"  The  vilUins  I  "  said  Gabriel.    «  Which  way  have  ti< 
gone,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'<  Straight  on,  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples,' 
Jan. 

"  Very  well ;  we  are  better  mounted,  and  must  ore 
*em,"  said  Oak.    "  Now,  on  at  full  speed  I " 

No  sound  of  the  rider  in  their  van  could  now  be  di 
ered.    The  road-metal  grew  softer  and  more  elajer 
Weatherbury  was  left  behind,  and  the  late  rain  had 
its  surface  to  a  somewhat  plastic,  but  not  "O"*!^? 
They  came  to  cross-roads.    Coggan  suddenly  pulW 
Moll  and  slipped  off. 

*<  What's  tne  matter  ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

**  We  must  try  to  track  'em,  since  we  can't  hear  ei 
said  Jan,  fumbling  in  his  pockets.    He  struck  a  light, « 
held  the  match  to  the  ground.    The  rain  hsd  been  hea 
here,  and  all  foot  and  horse  tracks  made  prerioos  to 
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rm  had  been  abraded  and  blnrred  by  the  dropR,  and 
*j  were  now  00  many  little  scoops  of  water,  which  re- 
sted the  flame  of  the  match  like  eyes.  One  set  of  tracks 
ts  fresh  and  had  no  water  in  them ;  one  pair  of  ruts  was 
D  empty,  and  not  small  canals,  like  the  others.  The 
itprints  forming  this  recent  impression  were  full  of  in- 
mation  as  to  pace  ;  they  were  in  eouidistant  pairs,  three 
four  feet  apart,  the  right  and  left  toot  of  each  pair  be- 
r  exactly  opposite  one  another. 

**  Straight  on  !  "  Jan  exclaimed.     '*  Tracks  like  that 
MO  a  stm  gallop.    No  wonder  we  don't  hear  him.    And 
e  horse  is  hameased  —  look  at  the  ruts.    Aye,  that's  our 
ins  sure  enough  !  " 
**  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Old  Jinuny  Harris  only  shoed  her  last  week,  and  Pd 
itBT  to  his  make  among  ten  thousand." 
**The  rest  of  the  gypsies  must  have  gone  on  earlier,  or 
me  other  way,"  said  Oak.    **  You  saw  there  were  no 
her  tracks?" 

"Trew."  They  rode  along  silently  for  a  long,  weary 
me.  Coggan's  watch  struck  one.  He  lighted  another 
stch)  and  examined  the  ground  aeain. 
**  'Tls  a  canter  now,"  he  said,  '*  throwing  away  the  light. 
.  twisty  rickety  pace  for  a  eig.  The  fact  is,  they  over- 
rove  her  at  starting ;  we  shau  catch  them  yet." 
Agftin  they  hastened  on.  Cogean's  watch  struck  two. 
Fben  they  looked  again  the  hoof-marks  were  so  spaced 
I  to  form  a  sort  of  zigcag  if  united,  like  the  lamps  along 
street. 

"That's  a  trot,  I  know,"  said  Gabriel. 
'*  Only  a  trot  now,"  said  Coggan  cheerfully.     *<  We  shall 
nrertake  him  in  time." 

They  pushed  rapidly  on  for  yet  two  or  three  miles. 
'  Ah !  a  moment,"  said  Jan.  "  Lict's  see  how  she  was 
ImeD  up  this  hill.  Twill  help  us."  A  light  was  promptly 
truck  upon  his  gaiters  as  before,  and  uie  examination 
Ittde. 

''  Hurrah  I "  said  Cogsan.  <'  She  walked  up  here  —  and 
idl  she  might.  We  shall  get  them  in  two  miles,  for  a 
ttown." 

They  rode  three,  and  listened.  17o  sound  was  to  be 
keud  tare  a  ndU-pond  trickling  hoarsely  through  a  hatch 
ud  fiuggestine  gloomy  possibilities  of  drowning  by  jump- 
^  in*  Gabriel  dismounted  when  they  came  to  a  turning. 
Toe  tracks  were  absolutely  the  only  guide  as  to  the  direc- 
tion that  they  now  had,  and  great  caution  was  necessary  to 
aroid  confusing  them  with  some  others  which  had  made 
^ir  appeanmce  lately. 

''  What  does  this  mean  ?  —  though  I  guess,"  said  6a- 
wiel,  looking  up  at  Coggan  as  he  moved  the  match  over 
the  ground  about  the  turning.  Coggan,  who,  no  less  than 
the  panting  horses,  had  latterly  shown  signs  of  weariness, 
*^Q  icniUnized  the  mystic  characters.  This  time  only 
^hree  were  of  the  regular  horseshoe  shape.  Every  fourth 
'«  a  dot 

He  icrewed  up  his  face,  and  emitted  a  long  "  Whew-w! " 
;*  Lame,"  «ud  Oak. 

''Yes.  Dainty  is  lamed;  the  near-foot-afore,"  said 
^gg&n  slowly,  staring  still  at  the  footprints. 

'*  We'll  pnah  on,"  said  Gabriel,  remounting  his  humid 

iteed. 

Althoiigh  the  road  along  its  greater  part  had  been  as 
good  as  aay  turnpike-road  in  the  country,  it  was  nominally 
^y  t  byway.  The  last  turning  had  brought  them  into 
u>^  high  road  leading  to  Bath.     Coggan  recollected  him- 

''We  shall  have  him  now  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

'•Where?" 

/"Pettiton  Turnpike.  The  keeper  of  that  gate  is  the 
^ptest  man  between  here  and  London  —  Dan  Randall, 
^^  his  name  —  knowed  en  for  vears,  when  he  was  at 
^^terhridge  nte.  Between  the  lameness  and  the  gate 
^  »donejob.« 

^^1  now  advanced  with  extreme  caution.  Nothing 
t!  ^  ontil,  against  a  shady  background  of  foliage,  five 
.  ^  ban  were  visible,  crossing  their  route  a  little  way 


"^  Hush  —  we  are  almost  close  1 "  said  Gabriel. 

<'  Amble  on  upon  the  grass,"  said  Coggan. 

The  white  bars  were  blotted  out  in  me  midst  by  a  dark 
shape  in  front  of  them.  The  silence  of  this  lonely  time  was 
pierced  by  an  exclamation  from  that  quarter. 

'<  Hoy-a-hoy  I    Gate  i " 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  previous  call  which 
they  had  not  noticed,  for  on  their  close  approach  the  door 
of  the  turnpike-house  opened,  and  the  ceeper  came  out 
half-dressed,  widi  a  candle  in  his  hand.  The  rays  illumined 
the  whole  group. 

"  Keep  the  gate  closei "  shouted  Gabriel  ^  He  has 
stolen  the  horse  I  " 

"  Who  ?  "  said  the  turnpike-man. 

Gabriel  looked  at  the  driver  of  the  gig,  and  saw  a  woman 
—  Bathsheba,  his  mistress. 

On  hearing  his  voice  she  had  turned  her  face  away  from 
the  light.  &ggan  had,  however,  caught  sight  of  her  in 
the  mean  while. 

''Why,  'tis  mistress  •— I'll  take  my  oathl"  he  said, 
amazed. 

Bathsheba  it  certainlv  was,  and  she  had  by  this  time 
done  the  trick  she  could  do  so  well  in  crises  not  of  love, 
namelv,  mask  a  surprise  by  coolness  of  manner. 

*'  Well,  Gkkbriel,"  she  inquired  quietly,  **  where  are  you 
going?  " 

"  We  thought "~  began  Gabriel. 

<*  I  am  driving  to  Bath,"  she  said,  taking  for  her  own 
use  the  assurance  that  Gktbriel  lacked.  <*  An  important 
matter  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  my  visit  to 
Liddy,  and  go  off  at  once.  What,  then,  were  you  following 
me?" 

'*  We  thought  the  horse  was  stole." 

**WeU  —  what  a  thing  1  How  very  foolish  of  you  not 
to  know  that  I  had  taken  the  trap  and  horse.  I  could 
neither  wake  Maryann  nor  get  into  the  house,  though  I 
hammered  for  ten  minutes  against  her  window-sill.  Fort- 
unately, I  could  get  the  key  of  the  coach-house,  so  I 
troubled  no  one  further.  Didn't  you  think  it  might  be 
me?" 

"  Why  should  we,  miss  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  Why,  those  are  never  Farmer  Boldwood's 
horses  I  Goodness  mercy  I  what  have  you  been  doing  — 
bringing  trouble  upon  me  in  this  way  ?  What  1  mustn't  a 
lady  move  an  inch  from  her  door  without  being  dogged 
like  a  thief  ?  " 

*<  But  how  were  we  to  know,  if  you  left  no  account  of 
your  doings  ?  "  expostulated  Coggan, ''  and  ladies  don't 
drive  at  these  hours  as  a  jineral  rule  of  society." 

'<  I  did  leave  an  account  —  and  you  would  have  seen  it 
in  the  morning.  I  wrote  in  chalk  on  the  coach  house  doors 
that  I  had  come  back  for  the  horse  and  gig,  and  driven  off; 
that  I  could  arouse  nobody,  and  should  return  soon." 

^  But  you'll  consider,  ma'am,  that  we  couldn't  see  that 
till  it  got  daylight" 

"  True,"  she  said,  and  though  vexed  at  first,  she  had  too 
much  sense  to  blame  them  long  or  seriously  for  a  devotion 
to  her  that  was  as  valuable  as  it  was  rare.  She  added  with 
a  very  pretty  grace,  "  Well,  I  really  thank  you  heartily  for 
taking  all  this  trouble ;  but  I  wish  vou  had  borrowed  any- 
body's horses  but  Mr.  Boldwood's.'' 

"  Dainty  is  lame,  miss,"  said  Coggan.    "  Can  ye  go  on  ?  *' 

"It  was  only  a  stone  in  her  shoe.  I  dismounted  and 
pulled  it  out  a  hundred  yards  back.  I  can  manage  very 
well,  thank  you.  I  shall  be  in  Bath  by  daylight.  Will 
you  now  return,  please  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head  —  the  gateman's  candle  shimmering 
upon  her  quick,  clear  eyes  as  she  did  so  —  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  was  soon  wrapned  in  the  embowering  shades 
of  mysterious  summer  boughs.  Cogean  and  (rabriel  put 
about  their  horses,  and,  fanned  by  the  velvety  air  of  tnis 
July  night,  retraced  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 

*<  A  Strang  vaguyt  ^^^b  of  hers,  isn't  it.  Oak  ?  "  said 
Coggan,  curiously. 

<<les,"  said  Gabriel,  shortly.  ''Cogean,  suppose  we 
keep  this  night's  work  as  quiet  as  we  can  ?  " 

"  I  am  of  one  and  the  same  mind." 
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*^  Very  well.  We  shall  be  home  by  three  o'clock  or  so, 
and  ciM^  creep  into  the  parish  like  lambs." 

Bathsheba  8  perturbed  meditations  by  the  roadside  had 
ultimately  evolved  a  conclasion  that  there  were  only  two 
remedies  for  the  present  desperate  state  of  affairs.  The 
first  was  merely  to  keep  Troy  away  from  Weatherbary  till 
Boldwood's  indignation  had  cooled  ;  the  second,  to  listen  to 
Oak*s  entreaties,  and  Boldwood's  denunciations,  and  give 
up  Troy  altogether. 

Alas  I  .Could  she  give  up  this  new  love  —  induce  him 
to  renounce  her  by  sayine  she  did  not  like  him — could  no 
more  speak  to  him,  and  oeg  him,  for  her  good,  to  end  his 
furlough  in  Bath,  and  see  her  and  Weatherbury  no  more  ? 

It  was  a  picture  full  of  misery,  but  for  a  while  she  con- 
templated It  firmly,  allowing  herself,  nevertheless,  as  girls 
will,  to  dwell  upon  the  happy  life  she  would  have  enjoyed 
had  Troy  been  Boldwood,  and  the  path  of  love  the  padi  of 
duty  —  inflicting  upon  herself  gratuitous  tortures  oy  im- 
agining him  the  lover  of  another  woman  after  forgetting 
her  ;  for  she  had  penetrated  Troy's  nature  so  far  as  to  es- 
timate his  tendencies  pretty  accurately,  but  unfortunately 
loved  him  no  less  in  thinking  that  he  might  soon  cease  to 
love  her  —  indeed,  considerably  more. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  would  see  him  at  once. 
Yes,  she  would  implore  him  by  word  of  mouth  to  assist  her 
in  this  dilemma.  A  letter  to  keep  him  away  could,  not 
reach  him  in  time,  even  if  he  shoula  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  it. 

Was  Bathsheba  altogether  blind  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  support  of  a  lover  s  arms  is  not  of  a  kind  best  calcu- 
lated to  assist  a  resolve  to  renounce  him?  Or  was  she 
sophisticaliy  sensible,  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  that  by 
adopting  this  course  for  getting  rid  of  him  she  was  ensur- 
ing a  meeting  with  him,  at  any  rate,  once  more  ? 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  nour  must  have  been  nearly 
ten.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  her  purpose  was  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  visiting  Liddy  at  lalbury,  return  to 
Weatherbury  Farm,  put  the  horse  into  the  gig,  and  drive 
at  once  to  Bath.  The  scheme  seemed  at  first  impossible : 
the  journey  was  a  fearfully  heavy  one,  even  for  a  stronq^ 
horse ;  it  was  most  venturesome  for  a  woman,  at  night,  and 
alone. 

But  could  she  KO  on  to  Liddy's  and  leave  things  to  take 
their  course  ?  No,  no,  anything  but  that  Bathsheba  was 
full  of  a  stimulating  turbulence,  beside  which  caution 
vainly  prayed  for  a  hearing.  She  turned  back  towards  the 
Tillage. 

Her  walk  was  slow,  for  she  wished  not  to  enter  Weather- 
bury  till  the  cottagers  were  in  bed,  and,  particularly,  till 
Boldwood  was  secure.  Her  plan  was  now  to  drive  to  Bath 
during  the  night,  see  Sergeant  Troy  in  the  morning  before 
he  set  out  to  come  to  her,  bid  him  farewell,  and  dismiss 
him :  then  to  rest  the  horse  thorouffhiy  (herself  to  weep 
the  while,  she  thought),  starting  eany  the  next  morning 
on  her  return  journey.  By  this  arrangement  she  could 
trot  Dainty  gently  all  the  day,  reach  Liddy  at  Yalbury  in 
the  evening,  and  come  home  to  Weatherbury  with  her  when- 
ever they  chose  —  so  nobody  would  know  she  had  been  to 
Bath  at  all. 

This  idea  she  proceeded  to  carry  out,  with  what  success 
we  have  already  seen. 

(To  1m  eontiniMd.) 


A  CURIOUS  PRODUCT. 


I  AM  a  child  of  the  times,  and  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
congratulate  my  Parent.  It  is  not  that  I  am  at  all  disrepu- 
table. My  vices  entitle  me  to  no  distinction.  To  besin  by 
doing  justice,  I  am  perfectly  free  from  vanity  and  may 
therefore  be  the  more  easily  believed  when  I  say  that  prob- 
ably few  men  being  bachelors  and  under  thirty  are  better 
loved  and  befriended  than  I  am.  The  number  of  persons 
who  take  a  warm  interest  in  me  is  astonishing  and  trouble- 
some. There  are  homes  where,  unless  dissimulation  be 
carried  to  the  height  of  genius,  I  am  always  a  welcome 


guest,  and  am,  on  entering,  affectionately  greeted  bj  old 
and  younff,  mistress  and  maid. 

The  fauers  and  mothers  look  upon  me  as  a  young  nn 
who  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  who,  though  not  pre- 
cisely the  product  his  education  might  have  been  expected 
to  yield,  is  yet,  nevertheless,  in  a  season  of  doubts  and  po^ 
pleziticB,  a  person  worthy  of  commendation.    As  for  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  lam  not  aware  that  I  flutter  their 
susceptibilities,  and  should  think  it  unlikely,  became  in  t)» 
first  place  I  studiously  avoid  attempting  to  do  so,  and  ii 
the  second  place  I  am  not  too  disposed  to  believe  that  thej 
have  any  susceptibilities  to  flutter ;  bat  I  more  than  put 
with  them,  for  I  can  quote  poetry  to  those  who  like  to  luten 
to  good  poetry  well  quoted,  and  there  are  a  few  iv)» 
do :  I  can  pretend  to  talk  philosophy  to  those  who  pretesd 
to  like  philosophy,  and  they  are  many ;  and  though  I  can't 
talk  rehgiott,  yet  I  can  listen  very  contentedly  to  it;  aadif 
a  lady  is  High  Church,  and  is  doing  battie  with  some  per- 
son more  enthusiastic  than  I  am,  I  can  quietly,  and  with- 
out binding  myself  in  any  way,  come  to  the  fiair  combataof i 
rescue,  whenever  sore  pressed,  with  a  sentence  from  Dr. 
Newman,  or  a  line  ftom  Faber,  and  be  rewarded  witb  i 
grateful  smile ;  whilst,  again,  if  the  lady  be  more  G«neTtt 
in  her  faith,  mv  memory  is  equally  well  stored  with  ti» 
sayings  of  divinei  and  hymn-writers  who  have  gni^ 
with  an  enviable  tenacity  the  simple  and  grand  doctrisei 
of  Calvin  and  his  successors.    For  the  sons  of  the  houte. 
when  I  say  that  I  smoke,  and  am  not  at  all  scrnpolooi 
about  what  sort  of  stories  I  hear  and  tell,  it  will  be  at  coee 
understood  how  perfect  is  my  sympathy  with  them. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  what  of  myself  ?  Am  I  u  euilj 
satisGed  ?  I  can't  say  I  am  dissatisfied,  that  is  such  a  rery 
strong  word ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  often  very  moch  pro- 
voked. It  would  be  annoying  for  a  cold  man  to  ^ 
steadfastly  into  a  blazing  fire  and  yet  remain  chill.  It  ii 
provoking  to  be  able  nicely  to  estimate  and  accuratelf  to 
appreciate  emotions,  affections,  martrrdoms,  heroisms,  to 
perceive  the  force  which  naturally  belongs  to  certiun  feel- 
ings and  convictions,  and  yet  to  remain  cool,  impassm, 
and  inert  Would  to  God  that  I  could  stfar  myself  up  to 
believe  in  any  of  them  ;  and  yet  as  I  write  this  I  blush.  I 
have  used  a  passionate  imprecation,  and  yet  my  hand  glides 
as  calmly  over  the  paper,  and  my  heart  beats  as  plaetdlr 
within  my  breast  as  it  I  had  just  put  down  in  my  acoooot- 
book  the  amount  of  my  last  week's  washing-bill. 

This  inertia,  in  a  great  measure,  resulte  from  theCital 
gift  of  sympathy  unchecked  by  spiritual  or  moral  preisoit- 
It  is  all  very  well,  indeed  it  is  most  delightful  in  mattm 
of  tasie^  to  be  able  to  say,  as  Charles  Lamb  does  of  stjie, 
that  for  him  Jonathan  Wild  is  not  too  coarse,  nor  Sbiftes* 
bury  too  elegant.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  say  tiiat  too ;  bot 
in  matters  of  morals  and  religion  thu  catholicity  becotna 
serious.  To  find  yourself  extending  the  same  de^  ci 
sympathy  to,  say,  both  the  Newmans— to  read,  in  t» 
course  of  one's  summer's  day,  and  with  the  same  unfeigow 
delight,  Liddon  and  Martineau  — to  stroll  out  into  t» 
woods  and  meadows,  careless  whether  it  is  Keble  or  W- 
thew  Arnold  you  have  slipped  into  your  pocket  —  this,  too, 
is  a  very  delightful  catholicity,  but  I  am  not  sure  this  i 
ought  to  thank  Heaven  for  it. 

I  wonder  how  offen  in  the  course  of  a  year  Dr.  Johnson » 
saying  to  Sir  Joshua  is  quoted :  "  I  love  a  Rood  hater. 
That  it  should  be  so  often  quoted  is  a  proof  that  th«  !>*• 
tor's  feeling  is  largely  shared  by  his  countrymen.  I  «>■ 
sure  I  share  it,  and  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  ielf-lo«iJ 
doing  so  —  for  I  hate  nobody.  I  have  n't  broujrht  bit«« 
to  this  painful  state  without  a  hard  struggle.  ^^raW 
time  I  made  myself  very  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  natti 
Professor  Huxley.  How  carefully  I  nursed  my  *rw° 
By  dint  of  never  speaking  of  the  Professor,  ex«pt « 
terms  of  the  strongest  opprobrium,  and  never  reading » 
word  he  had  ever  written,  1  kept  the  happy  delusion  auw 
for  several  years.  I  had  at  times,  it  is  true,  an  on«»»y^'' 
picion  that  it  was  all  nonsense ;  but  I  was  so  conscioos  bo» 
necessary  it  was  to  my  happiness  tiiat  I  should  hate  sorw^ 
body,  that  I  always  resolutely  suppressed  the  "'"Jf^"^ 
in  an  ocean  of  superlatives  expressive  of  the  supposed  qw- 
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ties  of  thiB  mischieyous  FrofesBor.  But  one  day,  in  a 
DckleM  boar,  I  opened  a  magazine  at  haphazard,  and  be- 
;aQ  in  a  listleas  fashion  to  read  an  article  about  I  knew 
lot  what,  and  written  by  I  knew  not  whom,  and  speedily 
;rew  interested  in  it.  The  style  was  so  lucid  and  urbane, 
be  diction  so  vigorous  and  expressive,  the  tone  so  free 
Pom  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and  the  substance  so 
tr  from  uninterenting,  that  my  fated  sympathies  began  to 
well  up,  and  when,  half-way  down  Uie  next  column,  I  saw 
waiting  me  one  of  my  favored  quotations  from  Goethe,  I 
lentally  embraced  the  author  and  hastily  turned  to  the 
nd  to  see  what  favored  man  was  writing  so  well,  and 
bere,  lo  and  behold  1  was  appended  the  name  of  the  only 
lan  I  had  ever  hated.  Of  course  the  illusion  could  not 
«  put  together  i^ain,  and  the  chair  once  filled  by  the 
Muned  Professor  stands  empty.  The  other  day  I  made  an 
fort  to  raise  Archbishop  Manning  to  it.  He  has  not  the 
Uyful  humor,  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  the  great  ^lodern 
^errert,  but  I  have  heard  him  preach,  he  has  uie  accents  of 
incerity  and  conviction,  and  represents  what  I  believe  to 
e  in  a  great  degree  indestructible  on  this  earth.  Failing 
le  Archbishop,  the  name  of  Fitzjames  Stephen  occurred 
)  me,  but  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  he  has  so  many  claims 
)  distinction  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  hate  him ;  and, 
fter  all,  I  am  nearer  his  position  by  many  a  mile  than  I 
m  to  the  Archbishop's,  and  so  in  despair  I  have  given  up 
le  attempt  of  finding  a  successor  to  Professor  Huxley, 
nd  repeat  that,  poor  limping  Christian  as  I  am,  I  hate 
obody.  Why  not  read  your  Carlyle?  it  will  be  indig- 
tntly  asked.  Is  not  *'  Sartor  Resartus "  upon  your 
lieives  7  Whyy  bless  me  1  hear  the  man  talk !  Carlyle  is 
ij  favorite  prose  author.  I  have  all  his  books,  in  the  nice 
Id  editions,  roand  about  me,  and  not  only  have  read  them 
11,  bat  am  constantly  reading  them.  You  won't  outdo  me 
1  my  admiration  for  the  old  man.  I  think  his  address  to 
iie  Scotch  students,  if  bound  up  within  the  covers  of  the 
lew  Testament  would  not  be  the  least  effective  piece  of 
rriting  there.  Carlyle  has  long  taught  me  this  —  to  lav 
0  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  and  to  go  about  my  busi- 
est. He  has  tried  to  do  more  than  this,  and  at  times  I 
STe  almost  thought  he  has  done  more,  but  it  is  not  fo^ 
uui  to  beget  a  faith.  Carlyle  has  planted,  he  has  4^g^> 
e  has  watered,  but  there  has  been  no  one  to  give  the  in- 
rease.  He  has  taught  us,  like  the  Greek  Tragic  Poets, 
moral  prudence,"  and  to  behave  ourselves  decently  and 
fter  a  dignified  fashion  between  two  eternities,  and  for  a 
one  I  thought  I  had  learnt  the  lesson,  but  I  am  at  present 

food  deal  agitated  by  a  dangerous  symptom  and  a  pain- 
problem. 

The  dangerous  symptom  is  that  nothing  pains  me.  I 
ioD't  mean  physically  or  sBsthetically,  for  I  am  very  sensi- 
iTe  in  both  those  quarters,  but  morally.  There  was  a 
une  when  I  did  draw  a  line  with  my  jokes  and  stories, 
«Ter  a  very  steady  line,  but  still  a  line.  I  now  disport  my- 
elf  at  large,  and  a  joke  —  if  good  qu&  joke  —  causes  me 
0  shake  my  sides,  even  though  it  outrages  religion,  which 
believe  to  be  indestructible  on  this  earth,  and  morality, 
rhich  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  our  well-being  upon  it. 

The  painful  problem  arises  in  connection  with  quite  an- 
ither  subject  Although  not  in  love,  I  have  some  idea  of 
nrosecuting  a  little  suit  of  mine  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
is?e  to  own  that  at  odd  hours  and  spare  seasons,  when  my 
hoaehts  are  left  to  follow  their  own  bent  I  find  them 
IweUing  upon,  lingering  over,  returning  to,  a  face,  which, 
^gh  no  artist  on  beholding  would  be  led  to  exclaim,  — 

"A  face  to  lose  youth  for,  occupy  age 
Widi  the  dream  of,  meet  death  iiitb," 

is  jet  in  my  opinion  a  very  pleasant  and  companionable 
face,  one  well  suited  to  spena  life  with,  which  is  after  all 
vhat  yon  want  a  wife  for.  This  is  not  the  painful  problem 
—  (hat  comes  on  a  step  later.  Supposing  I  was  married, 
ud  blessed,  as  after  all  most  men  are,  wim  children,  how 
OD  earth  shall  1  educate  Ihem  to  keep  them  out  of  New- 
gate? '<  Bolts  and  shackles  1"  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex- 
chdmed  —  the  thought  is  bewildering.    If  I,  educated  on 


Watts's  Hymns  and  the  New  Testament,  am  yet  so  hazy 
on  moral  points  and  distinctions,  which  can  hardlv  be  de- 
scribed as  nice,  such  as  paying  mv  bills,  using  promne  lan- 
guage, going  to  church,  and  we  like,  my  son,  brought  up 
on  Walter  Scott  and  George  Eliot,  and  the  writers  of  his 
own  day,  will  sorely  never  pay  his  bills  at  all,  his  oaths 
will  be  atrocious,  and  he  will  die  incapable  of  telling  the 
nave  from  the  transept  —  and  how  I  am  to  teach  him  bet- 
ter I  really  do  not  see.  The  old  rigime  was  particularly 
strong  on  this  point ;  and  if  one  could  only  bring  one  s 
conscience  to  it,  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  so  long  at  any  rate  as  they  are  in  the 
nursery  or  the  school-room,  goes  forward  quite  easily  and 
naturally. 

If  anybody  has  had  the  patience  to  wade  so  far  in  my 
company,  he  will  probably  here  exclaim,  "  My  dear  sir, 
you  must  have  been  abominably  educated  yourself;"  and 
though  I  don't  altogether  deny  the  statement,  I  can't  allow 
it  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  remember  at  school  a  boy, 
whom  it  happened  toM  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  torment, 
bearing  witn  a  wonderful  patience  the  jeers  and  witticisms 
of  half  a  score  of  his  companions,  until  one  of  them  made 
some  remark,  boldly  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the 
boy's  father,  whereupon  he  at  once,  clenching  his  puny 
fist,  bravely  advanced  upon  the  last  speaker,  exclaiming, 
«  You  may  insult  me  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  shan't 
insult  my  parents."  So,  in  my  case,  you  may  call  me  as 
many  hard  names  m  you  like,  but  you  mustn't  blame  any- 
body else,  but  die  Time-spirit  —  if  the  Time-spirit  is  a 
body  —  and  really,  body  or  no  body,  it  is  the  fashion  now 
to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  potent  of  beings, 
d,welling  far  above  argument  or  analogy.  I  had  what  is 
called  every  advantage.  Religion  was  presented  to  me  in 
its  most  pleasing  aspect,  living  illustrations  of  its  power 
and  virtuous  effects  moved  around  me,  my  taste  was  care- 
fully guarded  from  vitiating  influences.  Our  house  was 
crowdied  with  books,  all  of  which  were  lefl  open  to  us,  be- 
cause there  were  none  ihat  could  harm  us ;  money,  which 
was  far  from  plentiful,  was  lavished  on  education  and 
books,  and  on  these  alone.  How  on  earth  did  the  Time- 
spirit  enter  into  that  happy  Christian  home  ?  Had  it  not 
done  so,  I  might  now  have  been  living  in  the  Eden  of  Be- 
lief, and  spending  my  davs  "  bottling  moonshine,"  like  the 
rest  of  my  brethren.  But  enter  it  did,  and  from  almost 
the  very  first  it  subtly  mixed  itself  with  all  spiritual  ob- 
servances, which,  though  it  did  not  then  venture  to  attack, 
it  yet  awaited  to  neutralize.  No!  my  education  was  a 
very  costlv  one ;  even  in  point  of  money  a  family  might 
be  decently  maintained  on  the  interest  of  the  sum  that  has 
been  thus  expended,  and  in  point  of  time  too  it  was  re- 
markable. 

And  yet  I  have  advantage  over  some  men  I  know,  upon 
whom  the  Time-spirit  has  worked  even  more  disastrously, 
for  they  don't  know  what  they  like  or  want.  Now  I  do. 
The  things  I  am  fondest  of,  bar  two  or  three  human  things, 
are  money  and  poetry  —  the  first,  not  of  course  for  its  own 
sake  —  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  admitting  that  he  liked 
money  for  its  own  sake  ?  And  as  I  always  spend  more 
money  than  I  have  got  (my  catholic  taste  in  txraks  is  so 
expensive),  it  can't  be  said  that  I  am  likely  to  grow  a 
miser.  Neither  is  money  a  necessary  condition  to  my  hap- 
piness —  not  at  all ;  but  it  is  for  all  that  the  motive  power 
that  causes  me  to  exert  myself  in  my  daily  work.  I  work 
for  money.  That  is  my  prose.  I  find  in  my  second  love 
my  poeti^  of  life,  and  I  think  it  is  this  love  tnat  keeps  my 
life  sweet,  and  makes  me  a  favorite  with  children  and  with 
dogs.  Who  can  exaggerate  the  blessings  showered  upon 
Englishmen  by  their  poets :  — 

"  They  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence." 

"  Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us/ 
BumSj  Shelley  were  with  us." 

What  names  I  what  exhaustless  wealth  1    A  Golden  Treas- 
ury indeed  —  where  what  heart  I  have  got  lies  stored. 
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BOSWELL  AND  mS  ENEMIES. 

BY  ARTHUB    OLIYS. 

Jamkb  Bobwell  hai  been  treated  with  the  greatest  in- 
justice and  ingratitude  bj  nearly  all  the  literarY  men  who 
have  recorded  their  opinions  concerning  him  and  his  work. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  alone,  with  characteristic  good  sense, 
stands  aloof  from  the  rest  in  his  respectful  treatment  of  the 
distinguished  biographer.  He  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
aware  that  Boswell  reauires  defence,  or  that  there  is  any- 
thing particular  in  a  aindly  and  respectful  demeanor  to- 
wards the  author  of  Johnson's  Life.*  He  knows  that  Bos- 
well, in  spite  of  his  faults,  was  a  high-spirited  and  honor- 
able gentleman,  warm-hearted,  and  of  a  most  candid  and 
open  nature,  a  sunnj  temper,  and  the  most  unusual  and 

genuine  literary  abilities.  Accordingly,  when  Sir  Walter 
appens  to  allude  to  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  it  is  always 
in  a  friendly  and  frequently  admiring  tone  —  a  tone  very 
different  fh)m  the  brutal  vituperation  of  Macanlay  or  the 
superior  compassion  and  humane  condescension  of  the  great 
Herr  Teufelsdrock.  James  Boswell  did  not  deserve  the 
hatred  of  the  one  or  the  pity  of  die  other.  In  standing 
contrast  with  the  resolute  vituperation  of  the  rhetorician 
and  the  determined  compassion  of  the  prophet,  the  honest 
student  of  English  literature  will  be  always  glad  to  en- 
counter the  kindly,  grateful,  and  admiring  language  which 
flows  so  gracefully  and  naturally  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  in  dealing  with  the  character  and  the  literary  per- 
formances of  Boswell. 

The  fact  is  that  Boswell  showed  himself  free  from  —  or 
a  tall  events  he  determined  boldlv  to  eradicate  firom  him- 
self —  the  characteristic  vice  of  tne  genu$  irritabUe.  He 
resolved  to  suppress  in  himself  that  stupid  pride  and  tragic 
egotism  of  literary  life  from  which  only  those  literary  men 
have  been  free  who  resolved  to  live  in  and  move  along  with 
the  world,  and  not  to  retire  into  savage  isolation  or  into  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  kindred  cliques.  The  frank- 
ness and  candor  of  Boswell  —  a  candor  which  spares  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  his  idol  Johnson  —  seems 
to  be  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  hide 
themselves,  like  the  monarch  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  be- 
hind thick  curtains  of  swelling  language,  and  who  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  within  the  sacred  and  awful  recesses  of 
their  genius  they  are  executinff  stupendous  tasks,  that  they 
are  the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  earth,  and  well-springs  of  the  purest  and  most  abun- 
dant wisdom.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
ffood  sense,  having  achieved  his  first  literary  success,  came 
deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  separate 
himself  from  the  rough  but  sane  and  wholesome  world  of 
common  men  and  things,  and  considered  die  awful  secrecy 
and  concealment  of  the  Great  Mofful  a  very  poor  and  a 
very  dishonest  thine.  Coosequentfy,  he  sympathizes  with 
and  has  respect  for  uie  manly  courage  and  honest  frankness 
of  one  who  was  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world  see  him  as  he 
was,  and  who  has  painted  for  all  time  life-like  pictures  of 
himself  and  those  who  surrounded  him. 

For  Boswell  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  candid  of 
writers.  Others,  when  they  seem  to  be  most  candid,  have 
some  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  as  often  as  not  are  only 
laying  a  trap  for  your  admiration.  They  suppress  the 
wens  and  wrinkles  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  aspects, 
they  introduce  a  freshness  of  color  here,  a  vigor  of  outline 
there,  which  were  wanting  in  the  original.  Not  so  Bos- 
well, and  thus  it  is  that  year  after  year  passes  by  and  adds 
to  instead  of  detracting  from  the  success  and  popularity  of 
his  ereat  work.  It  is  one  of  the  first  literary  performances 
of  all  time,  and  deserves  to  Uie  full  its  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

Macaulay  has  condensed  into  a  page  of  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  mere  brutal  and  malignant  vituperation,  all  the 
worst  that  could  be  said  against  the  author  of  the  **  Life  of 
Johnson."  Every  man  can  be  read  the  wrong  way,  and 
even  his  virtues  be  made  to  sustain  charees  of  the  most 
damning  character.    If  he  is  gentle  —  he  is  soft  and  inert. 


If  he  is  candid  — he  wants  di^ty,  and  is  eager  to  sho^ 
himself  off.  Nothing  is  easier  than  misrepresentilioD' 
Lord  Macaulay  misrepresents  Boswell  absolutelj.  The 
biographer's  shortcomings  are  exaggerated  into  frightful  dii- 
proportion,  and  made  the  foundation  of  charges  safficient,  if 
true,  to  compel  us  to  treat  the  accused  as  apwiah,  a&dnever 
to  mention  his  name  without  pity  or  scorn.  The  writer 
springs  upon  his  prey  like  a  hound  upon  a  vennia.  Anj 
one  who  reads  the  passaoe  to  which  I  more  espeeiallj  r* 
fer,  unless  he  has  reachea  maturi^  of  mind  and  indepoi* 
dence  of  judgment,  and  happens  to  have  himself  read  care- 
fuUy  and  dlMsriminatelv  the  "  life  of  Johnson,"  ckiees  hs 
Macanlay  with  the  feeling  that  probably  there  never  ex- 
isted a  meaner  or  more  contemptible  creature  than  Jaisa 
Boswell. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  this  particular  specimen  of  Mir 
caulay 's  stage  thunder.  It  is  to  be  fonnd  in  page  1 75  of  tb 
first  volume  of  his  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  as  edited  bj 
himselfl  It  begins  with  a  declaration  that  Boswell,  ae* 
oording  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  lum,  wu 
a  man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect  That  he  wu 
such  is  not  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  hiin,  ad 
will  not  be  the  conclusion  of  any  one  who  with  a  grais  d 
literary  appreciation  peruses  his  enchanting  work.  Thsn 
are  in  that  book,  wnerein  he  voluntarily  lowers  himibl 
into  a  mere  eulogist  and  describer  of  another,  and  come- 

auently  to  a  great  extent  withdraws  himself,  passa^  d 
tie  most-  exqubite  and  refined  delicacy  of  exprefluon- 
graphic  and  incisive  touches  which  fill  the  mind's  eje  wiik 
vivm  and  startling  pictures.  The  very  ease  with  whid 
Boswell  writes,  the  very  perfection  of  hb  style,  conceaii 
his  extraordinary  literary  merit  You  may  &ncy  there  s 
nothing  in  it  **  He  just  jotted  down  iriiat  he  saw,  sfid 
that  was  all."  Perhaps  it  was  all,  but  who  else  ever  dki 
the  same  so  well  ?  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  whok 
book  an  awkwsj^  or  incondite  sentence.  I  doubt  wheite 
there  are  in  the  whole  book  ten  lines  of  original  vriJQDg 
in  which  does  not  occur  a  bit  of  subtle  and  exact  critictsa, 
an  illustration  of  the  utmost  vividness,  a  spark  of  keen  and 
delicate  humor,  or  a  description  most  powerful  and  tellisg. 
Everything  in  it  is  so  fit  and  exact,  so  natural  and  easj, 
that  we  forget  the  great  merit  of  the  author  until  we  begia 
to  ask'  wheUier  any  other  man  has  done  the  like  of  il 
Everything  tells,  and  without  effort  He  never  straiiu. 
nor  gathers  himself  together  to  deliver  his  blow. 

His  pwfect  style  corresponds  to  a  perfect  maoner 
There  is  nothing  oizarrif  nothing  oubri.  It  is  easy  and  nat- 
ural, strughtforward  and  simple.  Neither  awkward  cor 
abrupt  nor  ostentatious,  it  is  not  affected.  No  trips  ve 
lud  to  catch  admiration.  He  has  no  ugly  reticences.  H« 
gives  us  the  best  he  has.  He  draws  near  and  speaks  to  os 
as  friends. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Boswell  as  of  a  spiritual  photor 
rapher,  and  we  give  him  no  credit  because  his  likeneaei 
are  perfect  Johnson  ** blowing  in  high  derision;**  Joha- 
son  seated  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  "*  like  a  magnificent 
triton ; "  Johnson  with  "  a  strons  voice  and  deterraiiwi 
manner,"  or  hdding  up  a  slice  of  bread  on  his  knife,  or 
starting  at  Lord  CharIemont*s  impertinence,  or  entering  a 
room  while  Silence  and  Awe  precede  him,  or  ejacaUtmf 
passages  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  while  his  faithful  friend  tnd 
lover  sat  still  and  reverent  beside  him  —  Boswells  revii«s 
believe  that  they  could  have  done  the  same  had  they  on^^ 
tried.  How  comes  it  that  no  one  else  has  «"«^f^ ' 
How  comes  it  that  every  one  besides  who  has  tried  Kog- 
raphy,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  included,  appears  to  mw 
written  about  everything  else  save  the  person  whom  w 
undertook  to  describe  ?  All  Johnson's  bic^raphers,  ezceps 
Bozzy,  failed.  It  was  not  that  there  was  w««****°J" 
Johnson  which  would  secure  success  to  a  biograpwr- 
Who  would  read  "  Mea  ThraUa's  "  book  now,  or  tt»»- 
kins's,  but  as  foot  notes  and  elucidations  of  Boswell's  text  • 
"  On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  «P«^  *J 
him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  tm 
day,  and  breakfasted  with  him.  I  observed  that  he  m«^ 
so  very  strictly  that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  •".<"/*?* 
no  milk  in  his  tea."    Had  Macaulay  breakfasted  wiUi  um 
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Doctor  on  that  momiDg  he  would  hftve  been  too  eager  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  own  ideas  to  obierre  how  the  piet^ 
of  Johnson  expressed  itself;  and  if  he  did  observe  it,  he 
would  never  have  written  it  in  a  bioeraphy.  **'  Any  one 
could  write  this,"  he  would  think  ;  **  Uiere  is  no  fame  to 
be  got  from  such.'!  If  Boswell  did  not  dabble  in  phUoso- 
phj,  or  discourse  in  the  style  of  Macaulay  upon  trade  and 
morals  in  the  abstract,  he  showed  his  sense  by  his  absti- 
nence. Philosophy  is  a  branch  of  intellectual  endeavor 
requiring  very  peculiar  gifts.  Dr.  Johnson  kicking  a  huge 
itooe  before  him  by  way  of  confuting  Berkeley,  or  clamor- 
ously declaring  that  David  Hume  was  only  milking  the 
i>nll,  or  that  he  would  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Rousseau 
iritli  far  greater  readiness  than  that  of  any  criminal  who 
^  been  hanged  during  his  remembrance,  shows  himself 
»  be  wofully  defective  in  the  capacity  for  philosophical 
ipeculation.  Our  gifts  are  various.  Goldsmith,  who  could 
hardly  open  his  mouth  without  making  people  laugh  at 
vhat  seemed  his  ignorance  and  intellectual  presumption, 
vas  able  to  write  •^The  Deserted  Village"  and  *' She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  Bbswell  was  neither  a  philosopher 
lor  a  great  conversationist ;  but  he  could  write  the  ^*  Life 
if  Johnson." 

"  Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  missed  his 
mly  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having  been  alive  when 
he  *  Danciad '  was  written."  Now  liacaulay  knew  as  well 
irben  he  penned  that  sentence  as  does  the  author  of  this 
uticle  the  circumstance  which  afforded  him  a  pretext  foft 
hu  dishonest  blow,  and  he  knew  it  was  not  such  as  the 
^esder  would  surmise  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  here  set 
lows.  Boswell  was  not  so  described  by  the  Doctor.  John- 
ion  in  the  post-prandial  mood,  sitting  over  wine  with  his 
Mends,  makes  a  good-humored  hit  at  Boswell :  "  Ah, 
isdst  thou  been  alive  then  I "  Tills  light  sally  thown  out 
It  a  dinner-table  is  represented  in  the  pages  of  the  vera- 
9009  Macaulay  as  a  description. 

in  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that  Beauclerk  used  his 
lame  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bore.  Now  in  the 
int  place  Beauclerk  was  one  of  those  satirical  men  who 
meer  at  everybody,  and  whose  sneer  means  little  or  noth- 
ing ;  in  the  next,  the  sneer  in  question  was  only  thrown 
m  once  —  Macaulay  hints  that  it  was  frecjuent ;  and  in 
ibe  third,  Boswell  and  Beauclerk  were  intimate  friends, 
ind  Beauclerk  was  most  zealous  in  getting  him  into  die 
ilnb.  Thus,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  collate  Macaulay's 
lasertions  with  the  original  tney  turn  out  to  be  groundless 
ind  unjust  fabrications. 

I  have  travelled  through  three  sentences  —  sentences 
Mning  in  their  order  at  the  commencement  of  Macaulay's 
Eunous  Bill  of  Indictment,  and  in  each  one  discovered  the 
noble  essayist  playing  fiwt  and  loose  with  truth.  The  re- 
Bsinder  of  the  libel  is  of  the  same  description.  Wherever 
Uscaulay  mentions  any  fact  as  substantiating  his  sweeping 
lad  ruthless  accusations,  that  fact  is  always  distorted  ana 
nrped  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  critic  feeds  with  seeming 
jof  upon  eveiy  admission  that  Boswell,  trusting  to  the 
good  nature  and  generous  forbearance  of  his  reader,  has 
Ken  fit  to  make  to  his  own  disadvantage.  If  Boswell  tells  a 
joke  at  his  own  expense,  he  is  a  common  butt  in  the  taverns 
of  London.  If  in  his  genial  way  and  in  connection  with 
Johnson  he  tells  some  little  touchmg  domestic  incident,  the 
amiable  peer  covers  him  with  ridicule.  *'  He  was  a  man 
without  delicacy  and  without  shame,  without  sense  enough 
to  know  when  he  was  wounding  the  feelings  of  others  or 
when  he  was  exposing  himself  to  derision."  Who  that 
knows  anything  of  Bos  well's  book  does  not  recall  unnum- 
^red  instances  in  which  he  refuses  to  relate  some  satirical 
f^ly  of  the  Doctor's  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  softens 
it  down  as  well  as  he  can  if  he  is  obliged  to  narrate  it  ? 
^0  does  not  lone  to  know  the  particulars  of  that  alterca- 
tion between  the  Tory  Johnson  and  the^old  Laird  of  Auch- 
ialeck  when  Greek  met  (rreek  in  battle-royal,  but  which, 
like  the  doings  of  the  brave  men  who  preceded  Agamem- 
iK>n,  are  witlumt  the  sacred  bard  ?  Who  does  not  remem- 
^  the  shame  and  anger  of  Boswell  at  the  brutality  with 
*|^  he  was  treated  by  Johnson  before  some,  stranf^rs, 
how  he  wandered  dejected  and  indignant  about  London, 


and  the  awkward  flattery  with  which  Johnson  made  peace  ? 
Boswell  had  delicacy  and  sensibility  in  abundance,  out  he 
was  resolved  that  his  biography  should  not  be  one  of  swell- 
ing platitudes  and  grandiose  ephemeral  ineptitudes. 

All  this  shallow  and  fallaeious  criticism  which  the  read- 
ing public  has  been  perusing  now  for  many  years,  and 
wm(m  has  formed  the  opinions  of  two  generationB,  has 
probably  never  met  with  an  indignant  public  contradic- 
tion. Its  riolenoe  and  arrogance  take  the  reader  by  storm. 
Its  boisterous  uproar  and  empty  tempest  of  noise  bend 
down  the  mind  and  overcome  the  r&ry  desire  to  resist 
Boswell's  talents  are  denied,  his  virtues  degraded  into 
vice,  his  rices  exasgenited  into  crimes;  his  noble  and 
passionate  affection  for  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  his  feudal  pride  in  a  long  and  distin- 
guished lineage,  his  sincere  and  manly  admiration  for  tal- 
ent and  all  forms  of  spiritual  preeminence,  bis  flowing  and 
universal  courtesy,  his  generosity,  bonhommiej  and  conviv- 
iality, his  frank  and  winning  ways,  his,  at  times,  spirited 
and  gallant  bdbavior,  his  manly  outspokenness  and  nis  no 
less  manly  reticence,  the  grand  passion  of  his  life,  his 
high  and  heroic  devotion  to  his  type  and  ideal  of  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur,  Samuel  Johnson,  are  all  denied, 
or  ignored,  or  ridiculed.  If  Boswell,  delighted  that  his 
little  Veronica  does  not  shrink  from  the  Doctor's  seamed 
and  ugly  face,  declares  sayly  ^^  he  will  add  five  hundred 
pounds  to  her  fortune,  if  Boswell  sitting  with  Col  and  his 
rough  Highland  friends  drinks  too  much  whiskey-punch, 
and  if,  Ming  a  man  of  pletv  and  principle,  he  makes 
atonement  for  his  offence  as  reugious  men  will,  if  he  writes 
to  Johnson  that  he  is  sufferins  m>m  depression  of  spirits, 
he  is  assailed  and  condemned  at  every  point  by  the  bois- 
terous invective  of  the  critic. 

This  fiunous  and  yet  infamous  passage  eivos  the  snub 
direct  to  everything  frank,  open,  and  confiding,  and  Apat 
on  the  back  and  a  '*  go  on  and  prosper  "  to  secrecy,  anee- 
tation,  and  intellectual  pompositv.  Everything  in  Bos- 
well's character  and  literary  style  is  bitterly  denounced 
and  scoffed  at  by  Macaulay.  So  resolved  is  he  to  reduce 
Boswell's  merit  to  zero  that  he  even  affects  to  scorn  him 
because  he  describes  Johnson  as  he  was,  and  does  not  hes- 
itate to  relate  his  rices  anc)  shortcomings.  Surely  the 
noble  writer's  brasen  eulogies,  lavished  so  fireely  upon  his 
own  heroes,  cannot  be  set  up  as  models.  Had  Boswell 
concealed  Johnson's  defects,  and  his  vicious  and  uncouth 
peculiarities,  who  could  endure  his  book  ?  The  work  would 
be  false  and  the  writer  a  sham.  Boswell's  book  lives  and 
has  power  because  it  is  true.  In  proportion  as  men  are 
themselves  genuine  they  will  admire  and  like  the  man.  It 
was  beyond  Uie  limit  of  possibility  that  either  Macaulay  or 
Carlyle  should  have  any  close  and  sympathetic  relations 
with  one  who  above  all  others  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
never  swells  and  foams  in  the  vein  of-  *£roles. 

As  a  proof  of  his  assertion  that  Boswell  was  a  man  of 
the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect,  Macaulay  informs  us 
that  there  are  no  disquisitions  upon  politicB,  religion, 
literature,  etc.,  of  any  worth  in  Boswell's  book.  But 
Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Fielding  contain  no  disquisitions 
on  politics  and  philosophy.  Everybody  is  not  able  to 
make  a  journey  to  Corinth,  to  pour  forth  sounding  lauda- 
tions over  the  British  Constitution  as  exalted  and  elab- 
orated by  the  Whigs,  and  to  discourse  with  fervor  with 
Adam  Smith.  Speculations  upon  money  and  merchan- 
dise, and  the  shuttlecock  of  trade  kept  up  between  them, 
do  not  'require  the  highest  order  of  intellect  There  are 
such  qoaliues  as  imagination  and  fanc^,  pathos  and  sym- 
pathy, delicate  and  subtle  modes  of  foeline,  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  noble  and  beautiful,  a  love  of  the  facts  of  our  daily 
existence  and  a  truthfulness  of  feeling  concerning  them. 
Homer  knew  presumedly  little  of  philosophy,  but  he  has 
drawn  that  picture  of  Andromache  at  tne  Scssan  ^ate 
weeping  with  her  baby  on  her  arm,  young  and  beautiful, 
like  a  star,  the  plumed  hero  of  Troy  bending  over  him  ; 
Dante  has  told  of^that  frozen  sea  in  which  the  souls  of  un- 
just men  are  immured  to  all  eternity  —  and  these  scenes 
will  live  forever  in  the  souls  of  men,  mough  Homer  was  a 
dunce  in  political  economy  and  the  lean  Dante  never  fat- 
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teaed  under  the  safe  shadow  of  a  constitutioxial  Parliament. 
James  Boswell,  too,  has  drawn  that  picture  of  the  young 
Scotch  enthusiast  trembling  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  book- 
seller's shop  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  awful  approach  of 
genius  preceded  by  Tom  C^vies.    When  will  that  scene 
be  forgotten,  or  the  rough  sarcasms  of  genius  and  the  meek- 
ness 0?  young  enthusiasm  vainly  endeavoring  to  turn  away 
wrath?    Constitutions  are  swept  away  by  time,  money 
changes  its  character  and  value,  a  day  comes  when  Adam 
Smith  is  not  heard  of,  philosophy  babbles  t^  new  song  and 
the  old  one  is  heard  no  more ;  but  when  will  arrive  a  day 
when  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  is  not,  and  when 
young  enthusiasm  does  not  feel  its  approach  to  be  awful  ? 
That  scene  is  perfect  as  anything  in  Homer  or  Fielding. 
It  does  not  stand  alone,  it  is  one  of  many  truthful  and  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  human  life  worthy  of  the  great  father 
of  poetry  himself,  who,  for  all  we  know,  had  not  *'  thunder- 
ous brows "  at  all,  but  a  face  unremarkable  or  bad,  like 
Bosweirs,  or  Dante's,  or  Goldsmith's.    That  book  is  full  of 
sketches  and  scenes  observed  by  the  eye  and  with  the  keen 
penetration  of  genius,  and  drawn  for  us  by  a  master  hand. 
The  meeting  m  Johnson  and  Wilkes,  and  tlie  ''  too,  too  " 
ot  the  sage,  —  *<  one  of  his  habitual  mutterings  "  on  discov- 
ering that  he  had  fallen  into  a  hornet's  nest  of  patriots  and 
Americans,  —  and  the  gradual  thawing  of  the  stern  moralist 
in  the  genial  compjanionship  of  the  gav  and  kindly  Jack 
Wilkes  ;  the  behavior  of  the  Doctor  in  Bt  Clement  Danes, 
and  his  mode  of  repeating  the  awful  passures  in  the  Litany 
—  all  this  is  grand  as  Uie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.    If  not 
writ  in  the  high  epic  style  it  treats  of  high  epic  matter,  and 
treats  thereof  in  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  times.    To 
sympathize  tenderly  and  deeplv  with  character  and  with 
mental  suffering,  to  humble  one  s  self  before  greatness,  to 
attach  one's  seu  to  it  with  passionate  devotion,  and. so  to 
write  in  loose  prose  what  is  great  as  the  greatest  poem,  has 
falleA  to  few,  and  it  has  fallen  to  James  BosweU. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  of  JBoswell  as  a  dwarf  elevated  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant.    That  he  rendered  the  conversa- 
tion of  Johnson  is  not  his  peculiar  merit,  tiiough  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  its  credit  we  should  be  always  ready  to  ao- 
knowledge.    How  many  others  beside  BosweU  heard  and 
were  astonished  at  that  masterly  power  of  improvisation, 
yet  were  never  sufficiently  loyal  to  genius  to  endeavor  to 
reduce  it  to  writing  I    But  it  is  preciselv  in  those  parts  of 
the  book  where  his  mind,  stimulated  by  tne  humor,  ridicule 
or  grandeur  of  a  particular  circumstance,  sets  by  for 
awhile  its  usual  task  of  recordiug  Johnsoniana  and  delivers 
itself  freely  from  its  own  wealth  of  humor  and  observation, 
that  BosweU  becomes  reaUy  great.    There  is  Uien  in  our 
language  no  such  master  of  description.    It  is  not  merely 
the  form  and  coloring  of  the  circumstance  that  he  brings 
before  us.    He  penetrates  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and 
so  his  sketches  are  full  of  feeUng.    The  event  grows  and 
changes  upon  the  brain  with  the  vividness  and  regularity 
of  nature.    Tom  Davies  advancing  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sa^e  with  the  air  of  Horatio  in  **  Hamlet," 
^  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes; "  Johnson  taking  up  a  book  to 
compose  his  mind  on  learning  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
in  lace;  Goldsmith  lingering  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  in  and  shine  before  leav- 
ing the  party ;  tne  unconscious  sage  shouldering  down  the 
porter  in  the  street;  that  celebrated  horse-laugh  that  re- 
sounded from  Temple  Bar  to  Houndsditch  in  the  silence 
of  the  night ;  Johnson,  puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling 
for  a  vent,  or,  with  large  gloves  on  his  hands,  dusting  and 
arranging  his  books  —  all  are  perfect.    The  perfection  of 
these  scenes  is  the  perfection  that  genius  is  able  to  give  to 
its  work.    The  things  described  are  the  right  things,  the 
words  used  are  the  right  words  —  truthful  and  simple  and 
unconscious  as  the  great  father  of  poetry  himself. 

Yet  it  is  not  Boswell's  literary  so  much  as  his  moral 
worth  that  I  feel  pleasure  in  substantiating.  The  glimpses 
of  his  amiable  and  benevolent  character  seen  in  ererr 
page  are  such  as  should  cure  the  spleen  of  the  most  half- 
hearted critic  The  severe  things  said  of  himself  which 
he  has  introduced  out  of  respect  &r  the  system  and  reason 
of  his  book,  and  the  many  severe  things  said  of  others 


which  he  has  refused  to  set  down,  his  habit  in  tniTelliig 
of  searching  out  even  the  remotest  and  poorest  of  bis  reU- 
tions  and  ancestral  friends,  aU  reveal  an  amiible  dispoii- 
tion  and  a  manly  spirit 

Macaulay  has  poured  bitter  scorn  upon  his  record  of  hu 
fears  when  saiUng  for  the  first  time  iu  his  life  through  a 
storm  in  and  out  oetween  the  Hebrides.  Whether  Macao- 
lay,  in  a  simUar  situation,  would  have  shown  eretter 
prowess  I  cannot  teU ;  but  we  may  know  that  had  lie  M\ 
as  BosweU  did  on  the  occasion,  and  as  many  brare  aod 
good  men  have  felt,  he  would  have  concealed  his  panic  ia 
Uie  depths  of  his  soul,  and  if  compelled  afterwards  to  ini;e 
upon  the  voyage,  would  have  treated  of  it  in  a  oertas 
style  of  pompous  self-complacency. 

Beauclerk  and  Sheridan,  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  wet 
proud  and  stiff-necked.  They  saw  that  Johnson's  ^anck- 
riea  and  unfashionable  ways  gave  them  a  chance  oi  coa- 
peting  with  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  while  tber 
knew  that,  judsed  by  a  standard  of  gennine  merit,  tber 
were  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  They  were  aware,  too,  tbi: 
anything  on  their  part  that  could 'be  construed  into  hero- 
wor^ip  and  discipleship  would  reader  them  ridiculous,  ac^ 
expose  them  to  that  derision  which  BosweU  saw  and  dared. 
In  Johnson's  presence  they  were  crushed  and  silenced  be- 
fore the  might  of  his  genius,  but  in  secret  they  rebelled 
against  his  authority.  They  would  not  give  him  tbar 
hearts,  and  tJiey  snfiered  for  it  Genius  and  sense  whkii 
they  would  not  welcome  and  love,  and  before  which  ther 
would  not  yield,  impinged  upon  them  each  day,  and  tlteir 
self-love  was  hurt.  They  kept  sore  places  sore  by  diligeat 
nursing.  Their  nightly  pUlows  were  acquainted  witli  tbe 
bitter  and  devouring  thoughts  of  mortified  vanity.  Eva 
Goldsmith,  a  man  of  genius,  who  owed  much  to  Johnsoc. 
and  saw  clearly  his  great  merit,  would  not  lower  his  proud 
head  and  accept  him  frankly  and  loyally  as  his  snpeiior 
He,  more  than  the  rest,  fed  in  his  heart  a  brood  of  Tciioa* 
ous  thoughts  that  stung  and  devoured  him  in  the  dark. 
poisoning  the  springs  of  his  spiritual  life,  torturing  bis 
mind  with  the  keen  fangs  of  envy.  BosweU  alone  of  tbat 
brilliant  circle  loyally  accepted  Johnson  as  his  superior- 
He  was  young  and  untainted  by  the  world.    He  wu  a 

Satrician,  and  could  afford  to  associate  with  an  ^'acU 
ominie."  He  recognized  Johnson's  greatness  at  once. 
He  clove  to  him  tluranghout  his  life,  and  he  had  hii  R- 
ward.  His  association  with  Johnson  was  to  him  a  life-loo^ 
blessing.  It  was  a  pure  and  noble  passion,  as  splendid  u 
instance  of  self-sacnficing  devotion  as  history  affords,  li 
was  not  to  earn  fame  or  consideration,  or  in  any  vif  to 
advance  himself,  that  he  loved  and  reverenced  Dr.  Jobc- 
No  selfish  motive  mingled  with  that  pure  and  ardcat 


son 


passion.  The  thought  of  Johnson  was  miserv  to  Go^ 
smith :  it  was,  in  the  soul  of  BosweU,  a  well-apriog  a 
goodness  and  joy.  From  his  intercourse  with  Johnaoobtf 
resolutions  were  strengthened,  his  virtues  were  confirnw. 
his  piety  was  made  deeper,  his  affections  were  purified  vA 
enlarged,  his  temper  was  enUvened,  his  happinen  to* 
menseiy  increased.  This  was  his  reward.  The  pni** 
blame  of  men  could  not  diminish  that 

That  brutal  assault  first  published  in  the  EduAvr^ 
Review,  and  since  reprinted  with  the  rest  of  Uscn^J^ 
essays,  wiU  not  hurt  him.  Carlyle's  compassion  and  mj 
sufferance  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  reward  which  natoe 
gave  him,  or  strike  a  pang  into  his  eenerous  and  idndir 
heart  He  sleeps  at  Auchinleck,  hard  by  those  ancesW 
trees  beneath  whcAe  shadow  he  wandered  with  hii  ?«» 
friend,  to  whom  he  confided  the  love  that  he  ^It Jwt» 
fields  and  rocks  even  from  boyish  days.  But  though  »»• 
well  is  dead,  his  reputation  b  abroad  and  hving.  It  c*a 
be  hurt  by  lies  and  calumnies,  it  can  be  tarnished  bj  «► 
sure,  it  shrinks  from  foul  words,  for  it  Uves  in  men  a  bm^ 

BosweU  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  which  prodwa 
poets.  His  work  is  fuU  of  poeUc  feeUng  ^\Vf^ 
The  moral  grandeur  of  Johnson  is  seen  through  teat  moi 
as  might  his  material  form  through  a  sheet  of  the  parw 
crysUl.  This  book  is  a  window  through  which  we  m 
up!iki  that  strange  heroic  figure,  and  it  is  such  becawe  i«r 
well  was  a  great  man,  and  not  because  he  wussttU. 
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TWO  CITIES  —  TWO  BOOKS. 

It  IS  a  curious  fate  to  have  bef aUen  towns  which  wei« 
once  the  most  eminent  and  influential  in  the  world,  to  have 
become  "playgrounds  of  Europe,"  objecU  of  holiday  ex- 
curaions,  the  scene  of  sightrseeine,  the  hannt  of  straneers. 
If  London  should  ever  faU  into  decadence  and  decay,  it  is 
a  consolation  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  will 
bnng  wandering  hordes  across  the  Atkntic,  or  tempt  the 
OonUnental  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  Channel.    The 
Florentines  and  Venetians  have  long  been  used  to  the  fate 
which  the  splendor  of  their  former  existence  has  exposed 
them  to  in  their  downfall ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  It  has  not  given  an  additional  pang  to  the  patriotic 
eituen  of  either  city,  to  know  how  much  its  present  life  is 
dependent  upon  hotels  and  lodging-houses ;  shops  in  which 
tne  relics  of  old  houses  are  cheapened  in  every  laneuaire 
nnder  heaven ;  and  dealers  who  aro  gradually  transferme 
these  pictures  and  treasnros  to  every  comer  of  the  earth. 
Aothing  but  Locandas,  guest-houses,  along  the  Lune-Arno  • 
nothing  but  caravanseras  of  Forestieri  in  the  psiaces  of 
the  Grand  CanaL    It  is  very  good  for  trade,  no  doubt; 
brings  money  to  the  country,  helps  a  great  many  people 
to  hve,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  humbUng  to  the  ereat  towns 
once  so  regal,  and  stiU  full  of  the  traces  of  regnant  power' 
wealth,  genius,  and  strenath.    Genius,  most  independent! 
yet  most  dependent  of  all  great  things,  must  infallibl^ 
*ias  I  one  time  or  another,  come  to  the  auction-room :  but 
power,  and  wealth,  and  physical  force,  once  so  abounding 
■JBd  arrogant  in  these  splendid  abodes  of  a.  great  rac^ 
should,  one  might  have  thought,  have  preserved  them  from 
ti»e  late  of  the  slave  whose  beauty  is  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
master.    But  the  power  and  the  strength  have  gone,  the 
wealth  has  disappeared  —  and  we  aU  rush  to  sUre   and 
peep,  and  gape  and  chatter,  where  a  stem  Signoria,  or  a 
great  Doge,  would  soon  have  made  short  work  with  in- 
truders.   To  think  of  the  time  when  an  incautious  stranjrer 
was  clapped  suddenly  in  prison  for  having  ventured  to  say 
«iat  he  had  not  thought  there  was  fn  Florence  wealth 
enough  to  erect  such  a  great  work  as  Giotto's  Campanile ! 
-a  mere  extravagant  utterance  of  admiration ;  and  then 
to  remember  how  every  vulgar  sight-seer  pokes  about, 

.^Tl  *^  ^*°*^l  ^V»  "^^^  ®^®^  ^'^^  yixmy.  Cheap 
guide-books  for  the  milUon  now  flutter  about  the  insulted 
rtreets,  all    full  of   cheap   jewelry  and  mosaics  for  the 

WHO  do  Florence,  wondering  what  strange  wind  blew 
«»t  goose-flock  thither,  and  what  their  cackling  has  to  do 
witH  the  jrreat,  serious,  noble  old  town.  Something  of  the 
wme  feehng  of  ludicrous  in  appropriateness  came  over  the 
ttind  of  the  writer,  whom  —  holding  out  to  him  a  cheap 
«JP7  of  a  great  romance— a  respectable  bookseller  in 
*K)rence  exhorted  to  publish  something  about  the  City  of 
*  lowers.  "  We  sell  as  many  as  five  hundred  copies  of 
«w  m  a  season,"  he  said,  by  way  of  encouragement.  The 
Jook  was  "  Romola ;  "  and  if  there  could  be  anything  much 
more  quaint  and  strange  than  the  invasion  of  the  lealous 
and  proud  old  town  by  Mr.  Cook's  excursionists,  it  would 
w  mo  vision  thus  suggested  to  us  of  an  excursionist  sally. 
!f|  ^»'S  "^'^  "  ^m^tL "  instead  of  Baedeker  in  his  hand  to 

00  J.  lorence.  The  very  soul  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  in  this 
woU  combination.  ^ 

But  the  sentle  reader  is  not  one  of  those  who  eo  with 
«e  multitude  to  sure  and  gape.  He  (or  she)  is  capable. 
«wajra  capable,  of  understanding  the  just  aflinities  as  well 
« tne  absurdities  of  such  a  conjunction ;  and  accordingly 
^e  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  Florence  and  Romola  to- 
^er  to  his  sympathetic  ear,  and  even  to  suggest  another 
^Dinauon  of  a  simiUur  character,  which,  as  it  was  made 

number  of  years  ago,  has  ceased  perhaps  to  strike  the 
jo«giaation  of  the  world.    It  would  be  perhaps  a  mistake 

tej  that  Consuelo  was  to  Venice  what  Romola  is  to 
*toTence.  There  is  not  much  symbolic  resemblance  be- 
^»«en  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  the  waters  —  so  gay, 
»f»»r,«o  splendid,  glorious  in  sunshine,  still  more  glorious, 
«««7,  and  magnificent  in  art  —  and  the  honest,  pure,  sin- 


oere,  and  simple-hearted  singer  whom  one  of  the  greatest 
of    French  romancists  has  planted  in    her  streets;  not 
nearly  so  much  as  there  is  between  the  noble,  serioas, 
somewhat  solemn  town  of  Florence,  and  the  equally  noble, 
lofty,  and  still  more  solemn  presence  of  the  young  Floren« 
tine  who  is  our  Enslish  novelist's  ideal.    6ut  yet  these 
two  figures  are  each  of  them  inalienably  connected  with 
their  separate  city.    To  ourselves  we  avow,  having  but  a 
moderate  appreciation  even  of  the  divinest  marble,  the 
daughter  of^  the  Bardi  is  more  interesting  than  the  Yenns 
of  we  Medici,  that  stone  woman  who  has  inhabited  Flor- 
ence for  ages,  and  awakened  many  artistic  raptures ;  and 
even  Titian's  daughter,  or  his  Flora,  or  his  Bella  Donna, 
lovely  though  these  ladies  are,  are  scareelv  so  attractive 
to  as  as  Consuelo,  threading  her  shells  on  tne  steps  of  the 
Piazzetta,  living  spotless  m  her  garret,  daughter  of  the 
people,  opera-singer,  zing^arella  —  but  yet  as  sweet,  as  no- 
ble, and  as  pure  as  any  ideal  woman  ever  created.    The 
two  figures  are  altogether  unlike  each  other.    They  come 
from  two  different  types  of  genius,  difi*eront  even  in  na- 
tionality, only  alike  m  power  —  and  they  are  curiously 
significant  of  a  hundred  differences  of  the  most  subtle 
character,  in  nature  -as  well  as  in  art.    Consuelo  is  the 
elder  of  the  two.    Had  she  been  intended  to  embody  and 
represedt  the  soul  of  Venice  as  Romola  does  that  of  Flor- 
ence, she  would  no  doubt  have  been,  like  Romola,  a  pa- 
trician, endowed  with  that  natural  magnificence  which 
breathes  through  Venice,  which  impresses  us  in  every 
palace  front,  and — quenching  one  effect  of  art  in  another 
— leave  us  untouched  by  any  individual  Titian  or  Vero- 
nese, lost  in  a  wonder  of  admiration  over  the  splendor, 
vastnesB,  and  pomp  of  the  halls  in  which  these  sreat  paint- 
ers are  but  as  magnificent  decorators,  subservient  to,  not 
masters  of,  the  princely  place  in  which  they  worked.    Bat 
here  the  real  democratic  soul  of  the  French  woman —  a 
different  thing  altogether  from  the  reflective  and  philo- 
sophical  democracy  with  which  we  islanders  play — has 
come  in  characteristically,  selecting  her  heroine  from  the 
steps  of  the  Piazzetta,  as  we  have  said ;  from  the  tumble- 
down tenements  of  the  Corte-Minelli,  not  from  the  palaces, 
— making  her,  so  far  as  she  is  a  type  at  all,  the  type  not  of 
Venice  magnificent,  but  of  Venice  poor,  light-hearted,  reck- 
less, and  joyous.    This  involves  a'great  and  fundamental 
difference  of  plan  in  the  two  works ;  but  not  less  great  in  the 
difference  of  character.   Consuelo  belongs  to  yesterday  —  to 
an  order  of  conception  which,  we  fear,  no  longer  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  while  Romola,  de- 
spite the  extraordinary  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  drape 
her  according  to  the  very  fashion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
embodies  the  last  thought  of  art,  the  reigning  ideal  of  the 
moment    No  doubt  this  difference  is  no  temporary  but  a 
perennial  one,  reappearing  continually  in  all  kinds  of  po- 
etic creation,  and  indeed  m  all  periods  of  artistic  history. 
It  is  the  same  difference  which  exists  between  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  between  Raphael  and  Michael- Angela    The 
one  all  sweetness,  spontaneous  movement,  soft  repose,  un- 
conscious grace;  the  other,  conscious  to  the  very  finger- 
tips, full   of  effort,  thought,  self-contemplation  —  noble 
effort  indeed,  a  majestic  strain  of  mind  and  muscles  —  bat 
still  a  strain.    Perhaps,  however,  this  peculiarity  makes 
Romola  a  better  representetive  of  the  combatant,  prood, 
self-conscious  city  to  which  she  belongs,  and  which,  if  not 
more  really  great  than  Venice,  has  at  least  a  more  solemn 
self-assertion  in  its  looks,  a  determination  more  marked 
and  bitter,  less  easy,  large,  and  natural,  to  be  the  first  and 
greatest  of  cities.    Venice,  separated  from  all  other  towns 
by  her  very  design  and  nature,  alone  in  the  world  as  it 
were  —  no  rival  possible  to  her  beauty,  whosoever  might 
threaten  her  power — reaps  the  adantage  of  her  unique 

gMition  in  a  certein  ease  of  taiind  and  leisure  of  procedure, 
nt  Florence,  with  so  many  rivals  round  her,  had  to  hold 
her  own  at  every  moment,  with  that  strain  which  b^ets 
arrogance  in  success,  and  self-regard  at  all  times. 

Florence,  notwithstending  the  brightness  of  ihe  picture 
which  strikes  the  traveller  when  he  first  enters  the  town, 
is  not  a  gay  city ;  everything  that  is  characteristic  to  the 
Tuscan  mind  is  of  a  grave  and  serious  nature.    The  honsei 
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which  rifle  out  of  the  Arno,  bright  with  soft  tints  of  color, 
irregular,  pictnreflque,  ▼arioas,  with  roofs  at  every  possible 
eleyatioD,  the  one  sole  point  necessary  being,  that  no  two 
should  have  the  same  level  —  the  outline  broken  with 
loegias,  balconies,  projecting  lines,  quaint  cupolas,  and 
spires;  the  stream  flowing  full  below,  reflecting  every 
salient  point,  every  window  on  the  high  perpendicular  line, 
ever}'  cloud  on  the  blue  overarching  sKy ;  this  fair  conjunc- 
tion gives,  at  the  first  glance,  that  gleam  of  color,  light, 
sunshine,  and  warmth,  which  is  conventionally  necessarv 
to  an  Italian  town  —  the  sunny  South,  as  we  all  say  with 
indiscriminate  fervor.  But  there  are  many  days  in  which 
Florence  reminds  the  spectator  of  evervthing  in  the  world 
raUier  than  the  sunny  oouth ;  and  neither  the  mind  of  her 
people  nor  the  architecture  of  her  streets  is  of  a  light  de- 
scrip-ion.  Dante,  Macchiavelli,  Savonarola,  Michael- An- 
gelo,  are  names  that  give  the  mind  no  superficial  sensation 
of  pleasurableness,  but  represent  to  us  perhaps  the  most 
serious  men  who  have  figured  on  earth  —  men  of  a  certain 
mountainous  vastness  and  grandeur,  with  great  light  some- 
times dwelling  on  their  heads,  but  still  of&ner  wrapped  in 
great  glooms,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  saddest  side 
of  nature,  their  heads  striking  the  stars,  their  souls  en- 
grossed with  high  questions,  and  problems  such  as  have  no 
easv  solution.  We  have  placed  among  these  a  name 
which  some  may  think  too  highly  honored ;  but  the  cynic 
philosopher  and  statesman  is  as  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple as  tne  ^reat  poet,  the  great  preacher,  the  great  painter, 
all  toiling  in  sorrow  and  pitv  and  wrath  between  a  sub- 
lime God  and  a  miserable  world  lost  in  wickedness.  Serious 
as  death  and  life  can  make  them,  are  all  these  great  spirits, 
called  eloomy  by  superficial  spectators  who  cannot  see  be- 
neath the  gloom  the  pathetic  humanity,  the  love  and  ream- 
ing within ;  and  so  are  their  houses  serious,  great  walls,  half 
fortress,  half  prison,  with  projecting  Tuscan  roofs,  which, 
like  a  broad  hat  over  a  fair  brow,  veil  the  countenance  of 
the  city,  so  tospneak,  and  convey  a  perpetual  impression  of 
broodin<;  solemnity,  if  not  of  complot  and  conspiracy.  The 
churches,  except  perhaps  the  warm,  familiar,  curtained  ele- 

Sace  of  the  Annunziata,  are,  like  the  city,  solemn,  with  a 
m  greatness  of  half- light,  which  adds  to  their  size  and 
effect,  but  somewhat  chills  the  eye  accustomed  to  Gothic 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  They  are  places  in  which  it  is 
easier  to  imagine  a  great  medisoval  auaience  listening,  ab- 
sorbed, to  a  great  sermon — intent  on  the  strain  of  burn- 
ing words  which  came  from  lips  such  as  those  of  Savo- 
narola —  than  to  realize  the  presence  of  devout  worshippers 
of  a  gorgeous  oeremonial  of  devotion,  celestial  musio,  rich 
vestments,  and  clouds  of  incense.  The  oldest  of  Florentine 
churches  indeed  —  Dante's  <*  bel  San  Giovanni,"  the  old 
Baptistery  in  which  all  the  old  Florentines,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  had  their  baptism — is  scarcely  beautiful  at  all  with- 
out, —  a  round  strange  erection,  without  either  majesty  or 
grace  of  outline ;  but  within  has  a  charm  of  solemnity,  al- 
most of  sadness,  like  some  old  mother  brooding  over  the 
memory  of  generations  of  her  children  who  have  passed 
awa  y  —  old,  old,  meditative  still,  lost  in  a  deep  and  silent 
monrnfulness.  The  ^eat  round  of  the  walls,  so  unimpres- 
sive outside,  has  within  a  severe  and  lofty  granaeur. 
Standing  at  the  door  on  a  sunny  summer  morning  not  long 
ago,  what  thoughts  gleamed  across  one's  mind  1  The  vast 
great  walls  rising  up  dimly  in  that  twilight  coolness  which 
is  so  grateful  in  a  warm  country  —  the  vast  roof  tapering 
yet  further  up,  with  one  cold  pale  star  of  light  in  the  centre, 
a  few  figures  dwarfed  by  its  greatness,  standing  like  ghosts 
about  the  pavement  below  —  one  ot  two  kneeling  in  the 
deepstillness ;  while  outside  all  was  light  and  sound  in 
the  liazza,  and  through  the  opposite  doors  a  white  span  of 
sunny  pavement  appeared  dazzling  and  blazing.  Not 
much  less  impressive  than  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  most 
eloquent  of  all  sermons  in  stone,  is  the  great  silent  round 
of  the  old  Baptistery,  with  all  its  associations  of  birth  and 
baptism,  solemn  as  life  and  death. 

And  so  is  the  Cathedral  across  the  way,  massive  and 
grand,  in  large  lines,  like  a  royal  Juno  among  buildings; 
but,  like  the  Baptistery,  dark  and  still  and  Solemn,  musing 
in  mighty  emptiness  and  sadness.    To  see  those  beautiful 


mournful  places,  and  to  remember  how  Michsel  Aonlo 
for  one,  with  fine  Florentine  inflation,  spoke  of  them,  pb. 
ning  his  dome  for  St.  Peter's  to  be  the  sister  of  thu  dooK 
which  to  his  eyes  was  perfect,  "  pin  grande  ma  noo  ph 
bella,"  and  bragging  of  the  Baptistery  gates  that  tbej  ven 
fit  to  be  gates  of  Paradise,  is  of  itself  a  most  ootable  lign 
of  the  cnaracteristic  self-consciousoess  and  self-aaettios 
of  the  town.    The  palaces  have  the  same  effect  u  the 
churches :  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  for  example.    Hov  gtroo;. 
how  self-contained '(not  in  our  Scotch  sense  of  the  word, 
dear  northern  readerV  how  inrincible,  in  grare  patieoct 
and  stillness,  stands  that  old  house  like  a  rock,  aoder  b 
deep  roof,  defying  time,  and  storm,  and  war,  and  midbrv 
une,  yet  sad  as  things  eternal  ever  seem,  with  t  struj^ 
realization  of  the  transitoriness  of  everything  aroond!  %. 
flowers  they  sell  on  the  stone  bench  round  its  huge  old 
wall,  underneath  the  huge  irons   in  which  flags  hai* 
flaunted  and  torches  bnm^  for  hundreds  of  jean  od  tri- 
umphal occasions  —  the  sheaves  of  lily  of  the  valle^r,  white 
lilac,  white  narcissus,  already  abundant  and  scentin?alltht 
air  in  the  first  cold  days  of  April  —  seem  scarcely  more 
evanescent  than  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  kirt 
bloomed  and  passed  and  gone  into  darkness  while  the  oli 
wall  stood  fast,  without  getting  so  much  as  awriokle,i 
line  chiseled  by  age  upon  its  rugged  stones.    The  Strczri 
palace  is  pure  Florentine ;  and  so  of  a  less  gracioas  kiod 
IS  the  PltU,  not  a  benign  or  royal  place,  or  in  the  Icir. 
betraying  by  any  smile  or  triumph  the  wonderful  treanrei 
it  holds  fast,  but  grim  and  strong  in  a  sober  greatam 
self-concentrated,  aware  of  its  own  wealth.    The  old  ^• 
ace  of  the  6ignoria  in  the  great«market-plaoe  is  more  pev 
uresque,  with  its  beautiful  rugged  old  tower,  stately  tsd 
strong,  so  finely  poised  between  the  sky  and  Florena: 
but  it  also  is  grave  to  extremity — smileless^  and  series 
The  square  below  of  a  market  morning  is  brimful  of  Tot- 
can  figures,  in  great  cloaks,  brown  and  vast,  with  flapio:' 
colored  lining,  green  and  blue,  such  as  the  old  paint^n 
loved ;  peasants  from  the  country,  sunburnt,  olive^lorei 
The  Hazza  has  a  curious  si^ificant  appearance,  (]nite 
novel  to  English  eyes,  with  its  crowd,  almost  eotiRlr 
made  up  of  men.    Ihe  hum  of  this  crowd  as  joa  mcd 
and  listen  in  the  beautiful  Orcagna  loggia,  with  B«it«- 
nuto's  Perseus,  slim  and  splendid,  slaying  the  monster,  over 
your  head,  is  as  strange  as  the  scene ;  a  ham  idl  d^<* 
deep  and  strong,  with  scarcely  one  piping  treble  inallit< 
stern  body  of  sound.    The  assemblage,  and  the  itnoge. 
deep  hum  of  it,  strikes  the  unaccustomed  eye  and  ear  widi 
wonder  and  half  alarm,  as  if  it  must  mean  something.  But 
it  means  nothing  —  except  that  so  many  contadini  bin 
come  in  from  au  the  glimmering  white  villa^  betwws 
this  and  the  Apennines,  and  are  telling  their  news  tnd 
hearing  it,  and  transacting  their  business,  in  their  deep 
voices.    There,  though  you  would  not  think  it,  in  the  nai- 
die  of  the  great  square,  amid  doubtless  a  deeper  ham  im 
a  still  more  serious  crowd,  Savonarola  was  burnt  in  t« 
face  of  day  four  hundred  years  ago— a  notable  recollect 
tion  enough.     Not  a  joyful  sight  for  anv  city  to  see;  ber 
best  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  her  worst,  the  voice  of  rignt- 
eousness  quenched  in  flames  and  smoke,  while  the  aimgbt' 
eons  sat  high  and  uttered  judzment.    This,  too,  the  m 
city  has  seen  more  than  once  in  her  career ;  and,  like  other 
places,  has  gathered  up  the  relics  of  the  men  she  bIc*, 
and  worshipped  them,  and  bewailed  herself  for  their  kw 
—  after  having  slain  them.    But  that,  indeed,  is  not  pecti- 
iar  to  Florence  as  her  gravity  is,  and  self-love,  and  iplep- 
did  self-sufliciency .    The  spccUtor  feels  how  completelr  n 
the  day  of  her  splendor,  while  real  strength  remained  to 
her,  the  proud  old  city  stood  upon  her  greatness,  belien^ 
herself  more  noble,  more  beautiful,  more  richly  dscked. 
mora  full  of  might  and  genius,  than  any  other  city  or  m 
tton  —  Florence  against  tne  world.  . 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  resemblance  « 
Bomola  to  her  city  is  entirely  intentional  on  the  psrt  « 
the  author  of  **  Romola ; "  for  there  are  poin**  »"  ?? 
character,  lofty  as  it  is,  which  are  not  lovable,  and  wluco 
do  not  belong  to  the  highest  ideal.  Romola  is,  the  r«fl^ 
lemembers,  Uie  daughter  of  an  old  philosopher,  broogmop 
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J  bint  tlptnt  books  and  tbe  pagan  tradltlou,  which  thoie  m 
ayB,  as  a  little  in  our  own,  had  returned  upon  the  tracks 
f  Christianity  to  boast  itself  more  perfect  in  high  stoi- 
Um,  courage,  and  moral  greatness  than  the  passionate 
nd  imperfect  religion  of  the  time.  Old  Bardo  dei  Bardi 
TMB  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  age,  devoted  soul  and  life  to 
be  study  of  that  great  literature  of  the  past  which  in  his 
yes  was  superior  to  anything  of  the  present,  to  the  foolish 
rowds  of  ordinary  human  creatures  round,  and  all  the 
ulgar  transactions  of  living  and  dying.  So,  too,  his  younff 
saghter  was  trained  to  think,  brought  up  in  a  proud 
eclusion,  a  little  leavened  by  the  painful  humihty  of 
nowing  that  she  was  but  a  woman  and  could  never  carry 
ut  her  father's  work  as  her  brother  could  have  done,  who 
ad  declined  to  sacrifice  his  existence  to  the  old  scholar, 
nd  had  been  bitterly  repudiated  by  the  father,  and 
carcely  less  condemned  by  Romola  herself.  Thus  Bo- 
lola's  attitude  firom  the  very  first  is  one  altogether  sepa- 
sted  from  ordinary  life,  above  it,  innocently  yet  proudly 
OQtemptuous  of  it,  and  of  common  Christianity,  common 
xistence  —  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  seclusion,  learning, 
nd  ignorance,  knowing  nothing,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  of 
he  world  which  she  disdains.  The  character  thus  formed 
aptivates  many  imaginations  incapable  of  perceiving,  or 
inwilling  to  perceive,  that  the  loftiness  of  tone  which  may 
has  be  attained  can  only  be  gained  in  conjunction  with  a 
ksrrowness  which  is  fatal  to  true  grandeur.  Romola  is 
)eautiful,  graceiul,  high-minded,  and  sweet  in  her  reserved 
tnd  maidenly  calm  —  innocent  herself  as  an  ansel,  but 
rithout  that  fragrance  of  innocence  which  makes  the 
ihildlike  soul  believe  in  others  as  in  itself.  .  She  knows 
lertelf  pure,  noble,  and  true;  but  the  world  which  she 
ie«B  from  the  great  barred  windows  of  the  old  high  prison- 
palace,  is  not,  she  knows,  true  and  noble  and  pure,  but  a 
Dommon  thing  which  she  has  been  taught  to  despise, 
which  is  beneath  her,  a  thing  to  be  greatly  contemptuous 
ol  Here  and  there  is  one  figure,  who,  like  herself,  is 
raiaed  above  it»  keeping  his  skirts  apart  from  its  touch, 
disdaining  the  rascal  multitude ;  but  with  that  multitude 
itself  the  girl  has  no  sympathy.  It  u  not  that  she  thinks 
too  highly  of  her  individual  acquirements  — for  in  respect 
to  these,  indeed,  she  is  kept  on  a  safe  level  of  humility  — 
or  is  vain  of  a  beauty  of  which  she  is  scarcely  conscious. 
There  is  no  vanity  in  her ;  but  vanity  itself  is  a  venial  and 
human  imperfection  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  narrow 
■enie  of  a  vague  but  great  superiority,  which  is  in  the  very 
air  she  breathes.  Strangely  enough,  though  all  the  world 
appreciates  the  forbidding  character  of  that  spiritual  pride 
vhich  says,  I  am  holier  than  thou,  a  great  portion  of  the 
world  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  intellectual  self-asser- 
tion which  claims  to  be  nobler,  loftier  dian  the  rest  of 
humanity;  and  the  reader  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  great  writer  who  created  Romola  intended  to  suggest 

any  defect  in  the  nature  so  lofUly  limited,  so  proudly  nar- 
row. 

in  the  earliest  scene  which    presents    this    beautiful 
creature  to  us,  the  key-note  of  her  character  is  clearly 
struck  and  indicated.     She  is  answering  her  father's  bitter 
apprehensions  of  being  forgotten,  his  scholarly  petty  mur- 
moriogs  and  repinings  over  the  probable  substitution  of 
>ome  other  name  for  his,  and  his  assertion  of  hb  '<  right 
to  be  remembered."     **  Nevertheless,  father,"  she  says,  »♦  it 
^  a  great  gift  of  the  gods  to  be  born  with  a  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all  injustice  and  meanness.    Yours  is  a  higher 
lot  never  to  have  lied  and  truckled,  than  to  have  shared 
nonors  won  by  dishonor.    There  is  strength  in  scorn  as 
there  is  in  the  martial  fury  by  which  men  become  insen- 
lible  to  wounds."     We  might  say  this  was  strange  Ian- 
K^ge  for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  were  it  not  very  certain  that 
tnere  are  few  things  youth  adopts  more  easily,  or  holds 
with  more  absolute  faith,  than  this  high  doctrine  of  supe- 
nor  rights,  and  **  the  strength  of  scorn."    But  there  is  no 
tender  amusement  in  the  author's  tone,  as  if  she  meant  us 
to  feel  her  beautiful  Romola  to  be  a  victim  to  youth's  de- 
{uiive  inoocent  grandeur  of  self-contemplation,  but  a  grav- 
ity which  precludes  all  possibility  of  humor,  a  stately  set- 
ting forth  of  the  position  as  most  real  and  most  noble. 


She  is  Florence  personified;  proud,  nothing  doubting,  if 
not  her  own*  yet  her  father's  **  right  to  be  rememberad," 
feeling  it  natural  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
should  give  wav  to  that  just  ambition.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  her  character  is  built.  She  b  never 
throughout  the  story  on  a  level  with  any  one  she  encoun- 
ters, unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  sovereign  presence  of  Savo- 
narola. To  all  others  she  stoops — even  in  the  first  warmth 
of  love,  to  Tito,  who  is  her  opposite,  not  her  complement. 
She  stoops'to  him,  as  long  as  he  does  well,  with  ineffable 
tenderness  and  self-subduing;  but  the  moment  he  has 
committed  his  deadly  sin  against  her,  rises  at  once  to  her 
old  attitude,  fatally  above  him,  clad  as  with  invincible 
armor  in  that  ^  strength  of  scorn  "  which  had  been  her 
earliest  conception  of  moral  grandeur.  Though  she  is 
temporarily  brought  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
and  for  a  while,  recognizing  even  in  spite  of  herself  the 
greatness  of  his  work  and  his  aims,  bows  her  proud  head 
to  his  command,  and  even  accepts,  deeply  against  her  will, 
the  confessor  he  gives  her,  there  is  no  real  change  wrought 
in  her.  She  is  proudly  pitiful,  tender,  visiting  like  a  queen 
the  poor  who  want  caring  for,  impressing  all  who  cross  her 
path,  and  receiving  everywhere  a  visionary  worship,  but 
never  once  descending  into  any  kind  of  human  equality. 
So  gravely  and  persistently  is  this  attitude  maintained, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  author  intended 
it  so,  and  felt  in  the  crushing  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  her 
creation  nothing  that  was  not  consistent  with  the  highest 
ideal.  Romola  towers  over  everybody  else  as  she  moves 
through  the  streets  of  Florence,  simple  indeed,  but  with  a 
simplicity  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  simpleness  of 
ordinary  humanity  —  a  figure  not  angelic  but  Olympian, 
a  daughter  of  the  gods,  conscious  of  her  lineage ;  in  her 
early  stage  as  contemptuous  of  the  common  horde  as  a 
demi-god  should  be  —  in  her  later,  moved  to  such  pity  and 
lofty  service  of  them  as  Pallas  herself  might  condescend, 
in  an  emergency  great  enough  to  call  forth  her  efforts,  to 

afford. 

Such  is  the  noble,  lofty,  limited,  narrow,  and  splendid 
being  whom  George  JBliot  has  placed  for  us  in  those  lofty 
streets  of  Florence,  whom  we  can  see  passing  to  and  fio 
in  her  veiled  and  stately  beauty,  attracting  a  reverential 
observation  everywhere,  never  misconstrued  or  unappre- 
ciated as,  alasi  real  greatness  often  is.  How  well  she 
suits  the  arrogant,  serious  place,  "  with  her  way  of  walk- 
ing like  a  procession,"  as  poor  Monna  Brigida  says  I  and 
when  we  see  the  forlorn  noble  figure,  pitiless  and  comfort- 
less, arrested  in  the  wintry  glory  of  the  early  morning,  on 
her  sombre  flight  out  of  Florence  —  turning  her  back  upon 
the  beautiful  city,  with  all  its  spires  and  house-tops  gilded 
by  the  rising  sun  —  facing  the  blank  road  before  her,  upon 
which  that  early  light  has  just  burst  forth,  and  feeling  an 
awe  in  her  desolate  soul "  of  the  impalpable  golden  glory 
and  the  long  shadow  of  herself  which  was  not  to  be  es- 
caped," —  it  is  as  if  the  very  soul  of  the  grave,  self-concen- 
trated town  were  passing  away  firom  it.  But  Romola,  in 
her  Christianized  state,  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
is  not  so  perfect  an  image  as  in  her  previous  development. 
She  is  not  adapted  for  Christianity.  Self-sacrifice,  in  the 
classic  sense,  like  that  of  Iphigenia,  would  be  completely 
natural  to  her ;  but  self-renunciation  is  not  natural,  and 
there  is  a  certain  constraint  in  her  labors^  which  ought  to 
be  of  love,  into  which  she  enters,  with  only  pity  in  her  at 
best*  not  love.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  creation  of  this  woman  than  the  kind  of  love  of 
which  she  is  made  capable.  The  fountains  of  divine  charity 
are  not  in  her ;  but  those  of  a  noble  individual  passion 
might  and  ought  to  have  been,  one  would  have  imagined. 
But  Romola's  love  is  never  true  love.  It  is  a  sudden,  sur- 
prised, and  passionate  admiration  for  a  creature  unlike 
herself  which  seizes  her  —  an  enthusiasm  for  tbe  image  of 
joy  and  brightness  which  suddenly  lights  up  her  lifie,  in 
the  person  m  the  beautiful  traitor,  whose  advent  into  the 
still  dim  Florentine  house,  full  of  dry  books  and  tedious 
studies,  is  as  the  coming  in  of  Apollo  himself,  the  god  of 
sunshine  and  gladness.  Her  love  is  more  like  the  love  of 
man  than  of  woman ;  it  is  scarcely  loftier  or  deeper  than 
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is  his  love  for  her  beauty ;  indeed,  the  love  of  Tito  is  al- 
most a  more  elevated  sentiment  than  that  of  Romola,  in  so 
far  that  he  is  unfeignedly  conscious  of  her  superiority  to 
him.  And  as  it  arises  in  a  warm  and  bright  flood  of  self- 
-delusion,  so  it  dies  again  with  a  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness most  alien  to  the  character  of  that  immorUl  thing. 
There  is  little  or  no  struggle  in  its  ending ;  it  is  annihi- 
lated like  a  thing  of  earUi,  slain  almost  at  a  blow.  Of 
all  those  gnawings  and  heart-rendings  by  which  Love, 
wounded  and  deceived,  makes  its  painful  goirib  known  to 
many  a  lesser  being,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  Romola. 
She  feels  the  blank  in  her  soul,  the  destruction  of  her 
hopes,  bitterly  enough ;  but  of  those  sickenings  of  purpose, 
those  yearnings  of  heart,  those  stings  of  tender  habit  and 
association,  those  prejudices  of  nature  which  are  detached 
so  hardly  and  painfully,  each  by  repeated  and  separate 
effort,  from  the  being,  and  which  make  the  death  even  of  a 
TOcondary  affection  so  hard  a  struggle,  she  knows  nothing. 
She  IS  above  all  the  vicbaitudes,  the  wavering^  the  subtle 
remmders  with  which  nature,  mixing  herself  up  in  the 
«truggle,  so  often  geu  the  better  of  the  sufferer,  when  he 
had  hoped  that  the  worst  of  the  conflict  was  over.  When 
iiomola  finds  that  the  reflection  of  her  own  ideal  has  died 
out  of  the  beautiful  eyes  of  her  young  husband,  when  he 
deceives  and  betrays  her  hopes,  she  is  able  to  drop  him 
like  a  stone.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  the  severance ; 
«be  can  do  it,  and  does  it  with  tittle  pause  of  deliberation, 
yet  with  no  after-spring  of  reviving  tenderness.  Such  a 
sudden  resolution  to  escape  from  the  unworthy  is  natural 
enough,  and  has  moved  many  a  true  lover;  but  seldom  has 

I®  thus  been  able  to  take  wing,  to  detach  itself  alto- 
gether  from  the  soul,  to  be  called  back  by  no  relentings, 
no  failure  of  strength  and  courage,  no  softer,  pitiful  plead- 
ing of  the  outraged  heart.  This  is,  we  cannot  but  think, 
a  laiiure  in  art,  as  well  as  a  lessening  of  nature,  a  denial 
Of  immortality  in  the  affecUons  which  strikes  the  mind 
almost  more  painfully  than  even  a  speculative  denial  of 
tmmortal  existence  itself. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  criticism  against  our  will  out 
<A  the  lighter  subject  with  which  we  started,  and  the 
reader,  we  trust,  will  forgive  the  digression  out  of  sympa- 
thy with  that  strong  attraction  of  genius  which  makes  an 
imaginaxy  being  often  more  real  to  us  than  even  such  a 
splendid  fact  as  Florence  with  all  her  wealth  and  loveli- 
ness.  Having  gone  so  far,  we  will  go  still  a  little  further, 
drawn  by  the  same  force  j  for  Romola,  with  her  loftiness 
•  u  ?**Towness,  could  never  show  to  us  as  she  does 
without  the  figure  beside  her,  a  still  greater  masterpiece  of 
art  than  she,  and  doing  (may  we  say  it  ?)  an  equal  violence 
to  nature.  Tito,  the  beautiful,  bright  young  adventurer, 
who  commences  his  career  before  our  eyes  with  more  in- 
clination towards  good  than  evil,  and  who  retains  through 
au  his  tortuous  ways  so  many  of  the  goodnesses  of  nature, 
the  Charm  of  a  sweet  disposition,  and  an  unfeigned  lowli- 
DM  of  self-estimation,  is  one  of  those  unique  figures  in 
art  which  seize  upon  the  imagination,  and  affect  us  like 
the  sudden  revelation  of  a  new  species.  The  only  thine 
that  interferes  with  our  admiration  of  the  skill  and  force 
with  which  he  is  developed  is  the  very  force  of  the  feeling 
he  excites,.and  a  certain  aching  sense  we  have  that  there 
IS  something  cruel  in  the  determination  which  gives  him 

?i!i  I*\*?.P"^?®  ^**®  "^^^S  way,  instead  of  the  right.  We 
xeei  that  lito  is,  in  some  sort,  the  victim  of  his  own  crea- 
tor,  ot  some  remorseless  theory  or  recollection  in  her  mind 
Which  impels  her  to  repeated  demonstration  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  amiable  qualities  and  superficial  goodnesses  of 
disposition,  to  stem  the  strong  current  of  self-regard  with 
Which,  she  would  have  us  believe,  these  gentle  gifts  are 
closely  allied.  The  weak  soul,  drawn  from  lie  to  lie  by 
one  farit  fatal  swerve  from  truth  and  honor,  has  been  the 
TOhject  of  many  a  story ;  but  few  writers  have  treated  this 
Junaoi  sinner  without  a  certain  pity  in  their  reprobation, 
ima  we  know  none  who  has  ventured  to  make  so  good,  so 
gentle-hearted,  so  kind  a  villain.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  ttiat  we  feel  an  involuntary  protestation  arise  in 
^  mmd  against  the  arbitrary  will  which  thrusta  Tito  into 
"*6  way  of  evil,  and  has  no  pity  nor  relentings  of  purpose 


oyer  him.  Even  the  terrible  candor  with  which  hii  good 
gifts  are  allowed,  gives  us  an  impression  of  crael  satis&e- 
tion  in  the  writer,  an  air  almost  of  triomphnt  revenge,  u 
by  elaborate  powerful  touch  after  touch  she  showi  hov 
poor  is  all  this  lovely  surface  of  gentleness,  how  nusenble 
even  the  sweetness  and  genial  grace  of  nsiure  in  ooajim- 
tion  with  that  ignominy  of  lying,  and  subtle  selfish  p(«ler- 
ence  of  the  pleasant  to  the  undesirable.  The  glssmi  ia 
him  of  a  better  man,  which  are  fireely  and  almost  fieicelr 
shown  to  ns,  would  be  used  by  almost  any  other  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  as  a  means  of  softenug  ov 
condemnation  of  the  criminal;  but  are  empbjed  bf 
George  Eliot,  on  the  contrary,  to  heighten  his  guilt,  a  ood- 
elusion  which  by  sheer  omnipotence  of  genius  she  comp^ 
the  reader  to  accept  so  long  as  he  is  under  her  power. 
She  does  not  deceive  ns  al^ut  him,  does  not  attempt  to 
paint  him  all  black,  with  the  primitive  vigor  of  earlj  art 
—  scorns  to  conceal  from  us  that  at  his  worst  moment  fatr 
smooth  villain  would  step  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  nstoni 
act  of  kindness  that  cost  him  nothing,  and  could  tlknr 
himself  to  be  hindered  even  in  his  most  momentous  siun 
by  the  claims  of  helplessness ;  but  she  never  permits  ai  te 
accept  these  gentle  acta  as  a  set-off  against  his  wickednen. 
The  other  mode  of  treatment  is  a  great  deal  more  ftsiil' 
iar  to  the  world.  How  often  have  we  been  called  ap<n  to 
note  those  broken  reflections  of  the  image  of  God  wfakk 
should  make  us,  as  gentler  philosophers  say,  pity,  not  alto- 
gether condemn,  the  sinner  ?  But  Tito's  kindnesses,  poor 
traitor,  are,  on  the  contrary,  set  before  ns  with  a  certun 
bitter  indignation,  as  that  completest  of  all  disgaises,  the 
mask  which  nature  herself  lends  to  make  guilt  more  dao- 


sence  of  pride,  and  even  the  momentary  movements  to- 
wards a  real  repentance,  which  touch  his  mind,  and  ui  ooe 
case,  at  least,  impel  him  to  action,  though  too  late— all 
these,  we  are  taught  to  feel,  do  but  blacken  his  sins ;  fir 
how  does  he  dare  to  have  so  much  that  is  good  in  conjaoe- 
tion  with  so  much  that  is  evil?  A  certain  reproach  to 
nature,  calling  of  shame  upon  the  agencies  which  lure 
made  Uie  man  so  good  yet  so  bad,  seems  to  breathe  secretljr 
out  of  the  tremendous  picture,  with  a  suppressed  wrtt^ 
which  would  be  almost  Dantesque,  ha^  Dante  efs 
taken  the  trouble  to  divest  his  sentences  of  identity,  asd 
spend  his  wrath  upon  an  imaginary  being.  ^  The  force  ot 
genius  in  this  wonderful  impersonation  is  incontestable; 
but  to  our  mind  the  pain  in  it  is  so  great  as  to  cany  it  bi- 
yond  the  legitimate  field  of  Art  A  touch  of  pity  woold 
have  restored  the  balance;  but  the  total  absence  of  pitf 
moves  us,  the  moment  we  are  outoide  the  charmed  circk 
of  the  enchantress,  and  free  to  think,  with  a  quick  reml- 
sion  of  feeling.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much  Tito  wbo 
has  done  all  this  wrong,  but  that  his  creator,  vindicliTe, 
like  an  avenging  god,  forced  him  into  it,  by  way  of  jastt- 
fying  the  penalties  which  already  in  some  old  record  of 
predestination  had  been  foreordained. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  author  has  meant  to  make 
any  protestation  against  the  common  superficial  judgmeat 
of  humanity  in  her  contrast  and  comparison  of  these  two 
great  figures  :  the  man  with  every  superficial  charm,  eren 
to  the  subtle  superficiality  of  disposiuon  and  «  goodness  of 
nature,"  yet  a  traitor  and  bom  betrayer  of  all  trust  and 


honor;  the  woman  without  any  attraction  of  the  sop^ 
ficial  sort  except  her  beauty  —  proud,  self-concentrated, 
inaccessible,  kind  because  of  duty  and  a  high  compassiM, 
never  from  fellow-feeling  and  tender  human  impulse,  r« 
noble,  pure,  and  ineiTably  true.  Is  it  a  paradox  f  or  does 
she  mean  to  teach  us  over  again  the  very  old  hot  never 
convincing  lesson,  that  what  is  pleasant  is  always  to  w 
distrusted,  and  that  Virtue  herself  is  to  be  doubted  when 
she  presente  herself  in  sweet  graces  of  external  softDear 
and  amiability,  in  gentleness  and  pleasantness  ?  If  w, « 
doubt  much  the  truth  as  well  as  the  force  of  a  lesson  wbic^ 
should  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  it,  humanity  wonw 
not  and  ought  not  to  believe.  It  is  perhaps  this  unex- 
pressed sentiment  which  gives  to  the  mass  of  readers  a 
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Ttain  awe  of  this  book,  which  they  know  is  a  great  book, 
td  of  which  all  their  instractort  speak  to  them  with  en- 
lasiasm,  but  which  never  has  gained  —  never,  we  believe, 
likely  to  gain  —  that  generafand  common  love  which  is 
ten  foolishly  conferred,  bat  which  always  responds  to 
it  highest  inspirations  of  genius.  Romola  has  no  sym- 
ithy  with  them,  nor  consequently  have  they  with  her. 
bey  are  too  little  and  she  is  too  elevated  to  afford  that 
tmnd  for  anion  which  fellow-feeling  gives.  Whether 
da  supreme  superiority  and  demi-god  elevation  above 
mimon  things  is  really  tl^e  highest  ideal  of  art,  is  a  qnes- 
on  which  may  be  open  to  individual  taste  and  liking ; 
at  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  when  an  author  volun- 
irily  chooeea,  instead  o£  the  universid  crowd  of  his  fel- 
tw-creaturea,  that  audience  fit  though  few  to  which  some 
reat  writers  prefer  to  address  themselves,  he  mutt  accept 
le  natural  penalty.  The  soul  which  is  like  a  star  and 
wells  apart  may  commune  indeed  with  its  celestial  fellows 
1  some  starry  language,  with  deeper  satisfaction  than  the 
ommon  tongue  can  give,  but  must  not  complain  if  it  is 
it  outside  of  the  kindly  babble  of  mere  humanity.  The 
reater  is  inconsistent  with  the  lesser  fame  —  we  leave 
)  the  reader  to  decide  which  Uie  greater  and  which  the 
»ser  is. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  long  digression  out  of  Florence, 
9  which  **  Romola  "  serves  as  a  very  superb  guide-book, 
lot  to  be  equalled  by  any  Murray  known  to  man.   Nobody 
rho  has  read  this  great  romance,  will  fail  to  remember 
rhere  the  Piagnoni  made  their  bonfire  of  vanities  ;  or  will 
lave  much  difficulty  in  imagining  to  themselves  the  aspect 
>f  the  streets  in  which  the  white-robed  angelic  boys  of 
^vonarola's  flock,  with  a  touch  of  mischief  in  their  de- 
igbtful  rampsmt  piety,  such  as  no  one  can  portray  with  a 
brighter  or  tenderer  hand,  despoiled  poor  Monna  Brigida. 
Florence  is  very  much  now  what  she  was  then,  a  town 
unchanged  —  though  the  new  life  of  Italy  betrays  itself  in 
the  new  lines  of  streets,  out  of  doors,  so  to  speak,  beyond 
the  old  limits,  which  increase  without  injuring  either  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind  the  old  stronghold  of  history,  of  art, 
of  human  conflict  and  passion.    Thanks  to  the  solid  force 
of  boildinffs  which  were  made  for  centuries,  there  is  no 
continual  demolition  or  addition  in  the  heart  of  Florence 
to  thrust  away  any  pleasant  associations  or  any  sad  ones, 
or  to  bring  the  new  into  perplexing  and  painful  joztaposi- 
tioo  with  the  old.    The  Florence  of  to-day  is  still  the 
Fbrence  of  the  Medici ;  as  the  Casa  Buonarotti,  still  in- 
habited and  put  to  pleasant  human  uses  by  the  family,  is 
Michael- Angelo's  house,  where  that  great  genius  sat  in  his 
closet,  jammed  up  in  six  feet  of  space  between  one  wall 
uid  another,  and  planned  his  noblest  conceptions  in  less 
•pace  than  a  modern  housemaid  requires  for  her  dusters 
and  brushes,  not  to  speak  of  a  modem  butler  and  all  the 
inxuries  of  the  pantry.    But  in  the  town  tiiere  is  no  went 
of  space  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  day.    Florence  is  as 
fit  to  live  in  now  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.    There 
is  nothing  heterogeneous  in  its  growth  and  expansion  — 
nothing  contradictory  to  modem  progress  in  its  noble 
>|rMt8;  for  the  fault  of  the  great  city  was  never  to  be  short- 
sighted of  the  future,  indifferent  to  posterity,  or  disposed 
to  lire  from  hand  to  mouth.    It  is  no  frivolous  pleasure- 
plsce,  no  haunt  for  sight-seers,  but  the  most  real  of  cities, 
*^pted  to  all  national  uses  of  daily  life  and  work.    And 
^^ere  is  no  town  we  know  which  impresses  itself  more 
d^ply  upon  the  imagination,  or  lends  itself  more  power* 
nuiy  to  heighten  the  effect  of  any  novel  sight  or  notable 
^ent    As  we  write,  such  a  scene  rises  up  in  our  mind  — 
<nie  of  those  moments  of  strangely  vivid  impression  which 
uve  in  the  soul  without  any  special  reason  —  a  mere  recol- 
l^bn,  yet  more  truly  felt  than  many  of  infinitely  deeper 
^portance.  This  particular  scene  belongs  to  the  Florence 
^  lome  fifteen  years  ago,  which  is  as  much  a  different  age 
to  oarselTes,  and  to  the  world  in  Italy  at  least,  as  is  the 
tone  of  Romola.    It  was  the  day  of  a  public  funeral  —  we 
^  not  remember  of  whom  —  a  member  of  the  archducal 
™^^y  then  reigning  —  a  lady  who  bad  been  popular 
^ODg  the  Florentines,  and  who,  young  and  guiltless  of 
^y  liarm,  was  honored  by  them  with  that  tender  natural 


solemnity  and  reverence  which  an  imaginative  and  serious 
people  is  so  ready  to  give  to  the  early  dead.  We  do  not 
recollect  the  procession  any  more  than  the  name  of  the 
dead  lady ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget  the  aspect 
of  the  city  •:— grave,  mournful,  and  reflective,  under  a 
clouded  sky';  &e  Arno  gray  and  hushed,  with  that  pro- 
found sympathy  which  nature  sometimes  shows,  the  refleo* 
tions  on  his  still  bosom  all  subdued  out  of  their  usual  color 
and  brightness  ;  the  air  thrilling  with  the  slow  solemnity 
of  funeral  bells  ;  the  passers-by  hushed  in  voice  and  foot- 
step ;  the  distant  hills  veiled  and  mournful ;  and  all  Flor- 
ence holding  its  breath  in  a  hush  of  natural  solemnity. 
This  aspect  of  the  town  from  the  bridge  —  all  sunless, 
gray,  and  still,  the  dim  air  possessed  by  the  vibration  of 
Uie  tolling,  most  mournful  of  all  sounds  —  remains  in  our 
mind  like  a  picture,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Florence,  with 
the  sun  biasing  on  her  red  roofs,  catching  the  white  Cam- 
panile, the  brown  and  rugged  ^ce  of  the  old  tower  that 
crowns  the  Palace  of  the  Signona,  the  low  defiant  strength 
of  the  Podesta's  fatal  palace,  where  Bernardo  del  Nero 
and  many  another  noble  Florentine  besides  died,  in  the 
caprices  of  an  ever-changing  Government  —  gives  no  im- 
pression of  sadness  to  the  gazer  who  stands  upon  the  sunny 
heights  of  Bellosguarcfo,  or  on  San  Miniato  among  the 
sraves.  But  nevertheless  there  is  no  light*minded  or  light-, 
nearted  glitter  of  facile  beauty  or  airy  grace  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  city  of  Dante.  It  is  grave,  as  that  man  was, 
who  to  find  the  veracious  way  again,  when  he  had  lost  it, 
had  to  make  that  solemn  ffiro  —  wonderful  parable  among 
so  many  parables  I  —  by  Hell  and  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  different  than  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  by  that  enchanted 
city  and  home  of  dreams,  called  Venice  among  men.  That 
the  Florentine  should  live  the  life  of  ordinary  men,  work 
and  sorrow,  and  suffer  tedium  and  weariness  like  the  rest 
of  us,  is  natural.  But  in  Venice  the  whole  place  is  mag- 
ical —  a  city  past  reasoning  about,  past  accounting  for  — 
incredible  in  ner  origin,  in  her  greatness,  and  in  her  decay. 
How  she  came  about  at  all  out  of  those  low  mud-banks 
that  lie  opaque  and  dull,  with  gleaming  lines  of  water 
about  them  under  the  moon  as  we  glide  onward ;  how, 
having  come  into  being,  she  should  be,  not  rade  and  rough 
like  other  marine  creatures  exposed  to  all  the  assault  of 
winds  and  waves,  but  rich  and  glorious,  unfretted  by  salt- 
ness  of  the  sea,  uninjured  bv  creeping  damps  and  mists ; 
how  her  walls  riiould  be  marble,  and  her  eyery  line  adorned 
and  rich  with  daintiest  work,  such  as  no  landward  city, 
surrounded  by  firm  paths  and  solid  earth,  can  boast  of; 
how,  in  that  resourceless  place,  without  an  acre  of  com 
land  or  a  garden  of  herbs,  dependent  for  every  supply,  for 
every  meal,  upon  the  world  without,  such  wealth  should 
have  grown  and  accumulated ;  and  how,  thus  having 
grown,  vanquished  the  impossible,  made  and  adorned  her- 
self like  the  most  magnificent  of  brides,  she  should  have 
fallen  away  again,  and  dropped  into  poverty,  downfall,  and 
decay  —  are  things  for  which  no  one  can  account,  wonders 
of  man's  strength  and  weakness  beyond  all  human  power 
of  penetration.  But  so  it  is.  A  miraculous  city  stands 
there,  made  out  of  nothing,  out  of  slimy  mud  oozing  with 
salt  and  damp,  the  dismallest  marshy  wilderness  turned 
into  one  of  the  noblest  towns  in  Europe.  The  slimy  mud- 
l^anks   are  hid  away  under  solid  marble,  the  desolate 


strangest 

greatest  wonders  of  the  world  were  it  not  so  far  back,  and 
were  not  Venice  so  entirely  an  accepted  fact,  known  and 
worshipped  for  centuries  1  To  be  sure  we  take  no  note 
nowadays,  and  the  Doges  and  magnificent  Senators  took 
no  note,  of  the  generations  of  true  founders  who  must 
have  buried  themselves,  with  their  piles  and  stakes,  upon 
the  mud-banks,  to  lay  a  feasible  foundation  for  the  place, 
founding  it,  as  every  great  human  city  is  founded,  upon 
human  blocid  and  sacrifice.  But  there  stands  the  city  of 
St.  Mark,  miraculous,  a  thing  for  giants  to  wonder  at,  and 
fairies  to  copy  if  they  could.  The  wonder  leaps  upon  the 
traveller  all  at  once,  arriving  over  the  broad  plains  of  Italy, 
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through  fields  of  wheat  and  gardens  of  olive,  through  vine- 
jardt  and  swampB  of  growing  rice,  across  broad  rivers 
and  monotonous  flats  of  richest  land,  by  the  Euganean 
mountains  dark  upon  the  pale  sky  of  evening,  and  &e  low 
swam{>B  gleamine  under  the  new-risen  moon.  The  means 
of  arrival,  indeed,  are  commonplace  enough,  with  shriek- 
ing locomotives  and  stifling  caniases,  and  all  the  well- 
known  circumstances  of  the  Iron  Way ;  when,  lo  1  in  a 
moment,  you  step  out  of  the  commonplace  railway  station, 
commonest  and  least  lovely  of  all  tnings,  into  the  lucid 
stillness  of  the  Water  City,  into  the  waiting  gondola,  into 
poetry  and  wonderland.  The  moon  rising  above  shines 
upon  pale  palaces  dim  and  splendid,  and  breaks  in  silver 
arrows  and  broad  gleams  of  whiteness  upon  the  ripple  and 
soft  glistening  movement  of  the  canal,  still,  yet  alive  with 
a  hundred  reflections,  and  a  soft  pulsation  and  twinkle  of 
life.  The  lights  glitter  above  ana  below,  every  star  and 
every  lamp  doubled ;  and  the  very  path  by  which  you  are 
to  travel  lives,  and  greets  you  with  sofl  gleams  of  liquid 
motion,  with  soft  gurgle  of  liquid  sound.  And  then  comes 
the  measured  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  you  are  away,  along  the 
silent,  splendid  road,  all  darkling,  yet  alight,  the  poorest 
smoky  oil-lamp  making  for  itself  a  hundred  twinkling  stars 
in  the  little  facets  of  the  wavelets,  ripplets,  which  gleam  far 
before  you,  shining  and  twinkling  like  so  many  fairy  fore- 
runners preparing  your  way.  Not  a  sound  less  musical  and 
harmonious  than  the  soft  plash  of  the  water  against  the 
marble  steps  and  gray  walls,  the  soft  lave  and  wash  against 
your  boat,  the  wild  strange  cry  of  the  boatmen,  as  they 
round  with  magical  precision  each  sharp  comer,  or  the 
singing  of  some  wanaering  boatful  of  musicians  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  disturbs  the  quiet  Across  the  flat  Lido 
from  the  Adriatic  comes  a  litue  breath  of  fresh  wind,  cool 
yet  silken  soft,  touching  your  cheek  with  a  caress ;  and 
when,  out  of  a  maze  of  narrow  water^lanes  you  dioot  out 
into  the  breadth  and  glorious  moonlight  of  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal, and  see  the  lagoon  go  widening  out,  a  plain  of  daz- 
zling silver,  into  the  distance,  and  great  chnrcnes  and  pal- 
aces standing  up  pale  aeainst  the  light,  our  Lady  of  Salva- 
tion and  St.  George  the  Greater  gnawing  the  widening 
channel,  what  words  can  the  wondering  stranger  use  to 
describe  the  novel,  beautiful  scene?  On  this  side,  half  in 
gloom,  if  gloom  can  be  amid  aU  these  reflections  more 
minute  and  varied  of  artificial  light,  lie  Uie  palace  and  the 
cathedral,  which  are  the  centre  of  all ;  the  great  Campanile, 
the  winged  lion  on  his  column,  the  gay  moving  orowas,  and 
bright  windows,  and  pleasant  groups  in  the  brightest  of 
public  squares.  Alas  I  the  long  line  of  great  houses  that 
lead  up  to  the  Piazzetta  are  all  hotels  nowadays,  and  in- 
habited by  Goths  and  Gauls,  and  Huns  and  Vandals,  the 
very  barbarian  hordes  of  ancient  times — stout  Englishmen 
who  yawn  and  gaze  and  find  ^  nothing  to  do  "  in  Venice ; 
and,  let  us  hope,  respecUble  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  who 
are  as  stupid,  though  their  groans  are  not  so  audible  to  us, 
nor  perhaps  their  desire  for  ^  something  to  do  "  so  strong. 
This  is  Venice :  a  miraculous  pUu^e,  at  which  the  heart 
leaps ;  surely  the  very  place  where  our  dreams  are  all  liv- 
ing, waiting  for  us  —  the  place  we  have  never  been  able  to 
come  at  in  all  these  years  —  the  land  of  visions,  the  city  of 
the  blest.  In  general,  the  unknown  has  no  sooner  become 
the  known  than  straightway  the  magic  &ib,  and  the  loveli- 
est scenes  drop  into  flatness  and  calm  of  reality  the  moment 
our  insatiable  ey^  have  fathomed  and  taken  possession  of 
them.  But  the  charm  of  Venice  is  so  great  that  you  may 
plide  about  iu  canals  for  days  without  feeling  that  obnox- 
ious seizure  of  reality,  that  conviction  that  you  are  on  the 
same  earth,  and  are  the  same  creature  with  the  same  cares, 
that  you  were  a  short  time  ago  while  still  you  had  the  hope 
of  being  transfigured  by  the  new  thing  before  you.  No ; 
still  for  the  moment  you  are  transfigured,  —  not  on  earth  at 
all,  but  in  a  place  of  visions,  a  country  new  and  strange, 
where  wonders  dwell.  Over  that  broad  sheet  of  silver 
yonder,  widening  blue  and  pale  into  the  unseen  depths, 
could  any  one  wonder  if,  through  the  stillness,  with  soft  sob 
of  the  gurgling  water  about  its  bows,  some  ship  of  souls 
should  suddenly  come  in  sight,  with  angel  faces,  *<  long 
loved  and  lost  awhile,"  smiling  at  us  through  the  miracu- 


lous air?  Could  any  one  be  startled  if,  out  of  thedvk 
boat  softly  pushed  to  the  open  doorway,  some  frte&d  from 
the  everlasting  silence  should  all  at  once  step  forth 

"  And  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine. 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  hornet ' 

Tears  gather  nnthought  of  in  the  pilgrim's  eyes,  who  kooii 
he  Is  dreaming  wildly,  yet  is  glad  to  dresm  and  feel  itfll  ii 
his  waning  life  that  touch  of  youth,  thai  thrill  of  the  impo!- 
sible,  that  nearness  to  all  miracles  and  wonders.  We  bo« 
no  other  place  which  retains  after  the  first  glaace  tins  ?» 
ionary  charm. 

And  how  strange  it  is  while  feeling  this  to  lememher,  y 
one  does,  suddenly,  with  blank  amase,  that  Venice  hu  u 
poet  1  She  has  been  celebrated  by  strangers,  but  nerer  ii 
ner  own  musical  tongue  by  a  son  of  lier  own.  All  the  grea 
songs  of  Italy  have  come  from  other  regrans  ^not  onlj  tbt 
*^  Divine  Comedy,"  which  would  be  out  of  place  saoBi 
those  gleaming  watery  ways,  but  even  the  lighter  itarie« 
strains  of  the  ^*  Decameron,"  Uie  love-sonnets  which  would 
liave  chimed  so  sweetly  to  the  measure  of  the  waves.  Mi- 
sic  is  everywhere  abiout,  but  articulate  verse  nowheic. 
''  Ah,  oui,  tons  les  Fenitians  chantent,"  savs  in  bad  Ftesi^ 
and  with  a  certain  Teutonic  contempt,  the  GermtD  mair 
ing-maid,  snifling  disdainfully  with  brosid  Teutonic  oose  i: 
the  soft  harmonies  that  rise  from  the  floadng  choir  io  the 

Sondola  outside  the  window.  All  Venetians  ring;  aadK 
oubt  there  are  humble  popular  poets  here  as  elsewhere  it 
Italy  —  a  hundred  nameless  song-makers,  who  supplj  tbi 
wants  of  the  people ;  but  no  voice  great  enough  to  hivt 
been  heard  beyond  the  hooons  has  risen  out  of  Yesiee 
proper,  ezoept  in  tones  of  statecraft  and  diplomacj— ic 
roar  of  cannon,  or  in  tlie  painter*s  still  language,  the  poetir 
of  Art.  Even  kind  old  Goldoni,  with  his  lively  dramsi,  is 
a  Chiozziote ;  and  our  own  Byron  is  the  greatest  poeticil 
recollection  which  one  hears  of  along  the  noble  poetk 
course  of  that  canal-highway,  every  house  of  which,  rt- 
fleeted  with  all  its  lights  in  the  dancing  water,  is  of  itxlf  i 
poem.  And  it  is  the  hand  of  a  stranger  which  has  pUced 
in  Venice  the  soft,  visionarv  fijpire  to  which  we  hiTc 
already  referred  —  the  beautiral  vision  of  Consuelo.  Nerer 
did  princely  visitor  leave  behind  liim  a  more  worthy  gift: 
though  Consuelo  is  no  great  Venetian  lady,  no  prinoew  of 
a  reigning  family,  no  glorious  type  of  the  mignificence  of 
Venice,  as  perhaps  the  highest  illustration  of  Venice  ooi^ 
to  be.  In  such  a  point  we  oannot  trafiie  with  Genial,  but 
must  accept  its  work  under  its  own  conditions.  Coneoelo, 
indeed,  though  the  sweetest,  is  but  one  of  many  ^ 
which  the  great  French  romancist  has  woven  about  Veniee, 
and  we  have  from  her  hand  other  pictures  of  langobhisg 
ladies  in  palaces  and  gondolas,  of  life  which  is  bat  a  dreaa 
of  love  and  languor  and  heart-tearing  vicisritudes  of  emo- 
tion, such  as  are  apt  to  fatigue,  if  not  to  ricken,  oar  nortli- 
em  souls.  But  Consuelo  is  not  one  of  those  voloptwoi 
patrician  beauties.  The  Venice  she  represento  is  that 
which  toils,  and  rows,  and  browns  in  the  fierce  sun— w* 
that  whi  *h  is  lulled  in  the  invisible  seclusion  of  the  gondoU, 
by  soft  rocking  of  the  waters,  by  drowsy  chant  of  song^ioto 
all  the  dreams  of  idleness.  The  romance  of  her  hiitorj  u 
long,  and  mystical,  and  strange,  dealing  with  wonderi  m 
mysteries  which  we  have  no  intention  to  enter  into,  and 
which  injure  the  perfection  of  the  tale  in  point  of  srt,thoa^ 
they  never  fail  to  carry  on  the  reader  in  a  strange  trance  of 
interest  like  the  prolonged  and  endless  stories  of  the  *"  An- 
bian  Nights."  It  is  only  its  beginning  which  is  Venetiao; 
but  that  beginning  is  enough  for  our  purpose;  and  pbeei 
permanently  one  of  the  most  delightful  figures  in  modem 
fiction  within  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  of  scenes. 

Consuelo  is  a  musician.  She  is  a  child  of  the  •treeta,  ^^ 
daughter  of  a  vagabond  unger,  a  Spanish  womiovw 
earned  her  bread  by  her  guitar  and  her  voice  in  ct^  and 

Sublic  places,  giving  to  her  child  neither  training  nor  n* 
ition  beyond  Uie  very  rudiments  of  such  law  and  seW-w 
straint  as  make  existence  possible.  Consuelo  has  no  repa* 
totion  to  guard,  no  prejudices  of  honor  to'eet  over,  bat  m» 
all  the  freedom  of  the  very  lowest  social  class,  and  aUt&^ 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  unawares  by  children  broi^ 
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in  the  itreeta  of  a  great  city.    There  is  nothioo;  in  her 
rve  those  antecedents ;  jet  eveiTthine  in  her  u  above 
m.    She  is  pure,  and  troey  and  honoriu>le  by  some  noble 
tinct  —  as  fine  natures  are  in  all  classes,  with  the  most 
sderfiil  triumph  orer  all  preconceiyed  ideas.     She  has 
I  toleration  of  her  class,  and  is  not  horrified  by  the  evil 
md  her  as  maidens  more  carefully  guarded  Would  be. 
It  while,  as  natural  to  her  condition,  she  accepts  the 
«,  which  she  esuinot  but  be  aware  of,  as  a  fact  which  it 
Dot  hers  to  judge,  she  holds  herself  instinctively,  almost 
consciously,  clear  of  idl  pollution.    When  we  see  her 
It,  the  is  no  full-developed  heroine,  but  a  long*limbed, 
rkwird  child,  in   the  unlovely  stage  of  girlhood,  with  a 
andful  voice,  and  much  serious  devotion  to  the  education 
s  is  receiving  in  the  musical  school  conducted  by  the  old 
•poser  Porponu     No  pretentions  are  hers  to  grace  or 
anty.    **  As  she  grew  fiwt,  and  her  mother  was  very  poor, 
ff  dresses  were  always  a  year  too  short,  which  gave  to  the 
or  limbs  of  fbarteen,  thus  used  to  show  themselves  in 
lUic,  a  Icind  of  ^d  grace  and  freedom  which  it  was  at 
loe  pleasant  and  sad  to  see."    The  child  is  first  intro- 
Bced  to  us  busy  at  her  worlc  in  the  music-school,  at  the 
lomeiit  when  old  Porpora,  a  somewhat  grim  teacher,  has 
at  distinguished  her  as  the  most  studious,  the  most  mod- 
it,  the  most  docile  of  his  pupils  —  an  announcement  re- 
and  with  disdain  by  all  the  school,  but  unheard  by  Con- 
selo  herself,  who,  bending  over  her  book,  her  hands  upon 
NT  esn  to  shut  oat  the  noise,  is  at  the  moment  sininng 
rrer  her  lesson   under  her  breath.    This  characteristic 
ipening  is  followed  up  in  the  whole  after-tale.    Consuelo  is 
MCQfnra  with  her  art,  with  the  work  before  her,  wherever 
ihe  may  happen  to  be ;  scarcely  ever  with  herself.     She  is 
notdoQs  of  herself  so  far  as  to  know  what  she  can  do — 
■ost  oseful  and  essential  and  uninjurious  piece  of  self-esti- 
Bstioo ;  bat  either  she  has  no  time  or  no  inclination  to  in- 
({oire  further  into  that  being  which  is  not  the  chief  interest 
ID  the  world  to  her  —  herself.    Romola,  as  we  have  said, 
ii  soperior  to  all  whom  she  encounters ;  but  Consuelo  is  no 
one's  superior.    In  her  quiet  but  much* occupied  mind  there 
ii  slwajs  so  much  that  is  better  going  on,  that  she  lacks 
ieiflire  to  measure  her  own  height,  and  consider  how  she 
itiads  among  others.    The  author  does  not  fail  to  show  the 
iBteue  difference  between  this  pearl  of  senius  and  all  the 
ordinary  scholars  'about  her,  but  with  delightful  art  she 
aans^  to  make  it  fully  apparent  how  little  Consuelo  her- 
lelf  knows  or  thinks  of  the  difference.    The  eirl  wanders 
fesrlesB  aod  free,  in  the  confidence'of  her  childhood,  about 
t^  Venetian  streets.     She  earns  her  bread  by  all  the  in- 
dustries common  to  her  kind,  working  with  her  needle  when 
W  mother  is  ill  and  n  eeds  her  care ;  crossing  the  lagoon 
to  the  Lido  to  gather  the  shells  on  its  sandy  shore ;  sitting 
OB  the  steos  at  the  landing-place  where  the  gondolas  come 
vA  m,  threading  these  shells  into  the  necklaces  which 
c^cTbody  knows,  with  Anzoleto  at  her  side  helping  her — 
a  young  Adonis,  brown  and  beautiful,  with  naked  feet 
Wging  down  into  the  soft  water  that  laps  and  laves  the 
itme  — who  is  the  villain  of  the  piece.    Consuelo  goes  on 
ctimly  working,  while  the  old  master  of  music  and  the 
Toong  dUettanU  Count  talk  over  her  head  —  stringing  her 
Ms  together — with  dark  locks  uncovered  under  the 
^&g  ran,  with  soft  ripple  of  the  winds  and  water  about 
w— snbdoed  color,  sound,  and  movement,  her  shells  in 
«r  lap,  her  eyes  on  her  work,  —  a  pretty,  simple  picture. 
Jon  10  the  dark-haired,  brown  children,  with  great  eyes 
Ung  from  their  olive  faces,  sit  under  the  sunshine  which 
^\A  kill  an  English  child,  upon  those  perpetual  steps 
^h  descend  to  the  water,  and  where  it  is  so  easy  to  dab- 
^  vhen  one  pleases,  in  the  bright  rippling  wavelets  so 
P^  and  fna  of  sunshine.     Here  is   Greorge  Sand's  de- 
l^ip^  of  the  life  of  the  Venetian  boy  and  girl,  poorest  of 
"•poor,  and  happiest  of  the  happy :  — 

^crowed  the  lagoon  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers,  in 
JJ^j^*^  vlthont  oars  or  pilot;  they  wandered  over  the 
**[**•  *Hhont  guide,  without  means  of  noting  the  time,  and 
^l^y  thonght  of  the  rising  tide.  They  sang  before  the 
"^Kcbtpeli  mide  under  the  vines  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
'"voatmrndiiig  the  late  hour,  or  without  need  of  any  bed  till 


morning  but  the  white  stones,  still  warm  with  the  heat  of  day. 
They  stopped  before  the  theatre  of  Puldnella,  and  followed  wiui 
passionate  attention  the  fantastic  drama  of  fair  Corisande, 
queen  of  the  puppets,  without  recollecting  the  want  of  their 
breakfast,  and  the  great  improbability  of  supper.  They  threw 
themselves  into  the  wild  amusements  of  the  Camiral,  their 
whole  disguise  and  adornment  being,  for  his  part,  his  coat 
turned  inside  out,  and  for  hers,  a  great  bunch  of  old  ribbons 
over  her  ear.  They  made  sumptuous  repasts,  upon  the  side  of 
a  bridge  or  on  the  steps  of  a  palace,  with  shell-fish  and  sprigs  of 
fennel.  .  .  .  Though  they  had  the  most  absolute  and  dangerous 
liberty,  without  family,  without  mothers,  tender  and  vigilant  to 
make  them  rirtnons,  without  servant  to  call  them  home  in  the 
evening  or  lead  them  back  to  rest,  without  even  a  dog  to  warn 
them  of  danger,  no  disaster  ever  befell  them." 

Thus  the  children  of  the  people  lived  and  grew ;  the  boy 
no  whit  better  than  his  peers,  but  the  girl  spotless.  In  her 
wav,  Consuelo  is  the  Una  of  Venice,  pastdng  unharmed 
and  untouched  through  perilous  situations,  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  art  of  her  creator  to  spare 
us  a  single  detail.  We  have  quite  enough,  indeed  too 
much,  of  those  situations,  which,  however,  make  no  more 
impression  upon  the  sweet  personality  of  the  central  figure 
than  do  the  wilder  woodland  adventures  of  Una  herself 
upon  that  type  of  purity.  Consuelo  lives  in  her  garret  un- 
gnided,  except  by  her  own  instincts,  without  support  or 
guardian  in  tne  world ;  and  the  reader  feels  nothing  unnat- 
uryil,  nothing  over-strained,  in  the  simple  j^oodness  of  the 
high  yet  lowly  creature;  nor  even  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  betrothed  lover  Anzoleto,  who  is  not  pure,  as  she  is, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  has  so  much  of  the  cordial  familiarity 
which  a  lad  has  for  his  fnend,  and  of  the  habitual  affection 
of  a  brother,  mingled  with  the  sentiment  which  they  both 
call  love,  that  even  his  youthful  depravity  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  conjunction. 

The  other  scene  through  which  the  girl  passes,  as  she 
proceeds  through  the  streets  and  canals,  is  tne  darker  one 
of  the  theatre,  m  which  Madame  Sand  is  always  at  home, 
and  in  which  the  noble  passion  of  her  heroine's  pure  eenius 
enthralls  the  public,  as  the  best  always  does,  even  tnough 
the  worst  may  also  receive  the  fickle  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 
But  the  little  room  in  which  Consuelo  works,  with  her  old 
portfolios  of  muric,  her  lessons  in  composition,  her  deep  and 
loving  study  of  the  principles  of  her  art  —  though  it  is  a 
poor  little  garret  in  a  broken-down  old  house,  the  little 
paved  court  under  its  windows  opening  upon  a  dark  and 
narrow  canal  —  is  more  interesting  than  the  theatre  where 
she  makes  a  brief  appearance.     And  so  is  the  musical 
school,  with  its  harsh  and  bitter  but  great  old  master ;  and 
its  pretty  pupils,  vulgar,  undisciplined,  and  noisy,  out  ne 
recent  que  te  th^rt,  and  studytheir  art  for  its  rewaras  and 
successes,  never  for  itself.    The  link  of  connection  which 
exists  between  the  watery  back-slums  of  Venice  and  the 
brilliant  boards  of  the  opera,  with  all  its  fairy  triumphs,  is 
revealed  to  us  with  curious  vividness.    George  Sand,  like 
George   Eliot,  makes  everybody  inferior  to  ner  heroine; 
the  heroine  is  fortunately  left  unconscious  of  it,  but  the 
reader  is  fuUv  informed  on  the  subject ;  and  la  Clorinda 
and  la  Corrila  are  poor  enough  vulgar  specimens  of  the 
singing  girl,  eager  for  glory,  fine  dosses,  applause,  and 
pleasure.    The  insolence  of  the  one  and  the  stupidity  of 
the  other,  and  their  dull  contempt  for  the  more  heavenly 
creature  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  no  doubt  true  to  the  low- 
est tvpes  of  conventional  human  nature ;  but  the  reader 
will  have  as  little  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  these  common 
Venetians  and  their  evil  wavs,  as  he  has  in  contemplation 
of  the  too  carefully  studied  FlorentineB  in  Romola  —  though 
probably  Uieir  career  is  a  better  reproduction  of  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  their  kind  than  is  that  of  the  Una  who  moves 
whitely  among  them,  making  a  sunshine  in  a  shadv  place. 
But  Consuelo  herself,  innocent  and  dreamy,  threaaioff  her 
shells  on  the  broad  steps,  while  the  gondolas  push  aU>ng- 
side  soil  and  rapid,  receiving  or  disembarking  their  pas- 
sengers, with  the  opening  of  some  narrow  way,  a  cut  be- 
tween two  marvellous  lines  of  building,  affording  a  back- 
ground for  her  figure,  or  some  great  church  raising  its  dome 
into  the  skies,  or  the  lion  on  his  column  standing  fast  and 
firm  above;  with  her  handsome  boy  companion  lounging 
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by,  bis  brown  lees  dangling  into  the  warm  canal,  and  his 
head  like  a  Greek  statue,  on  the  alert  for  notice,  calls  of 
passing  patrons,  or  glance  of  admiration  —  while  the  girl, 
with  her  head  bent  over  her  work,  takes  note  of  nothing; 
this  is  a  picture  which  the  reader  will  not  easily  forget. 

And  Consuelo,  like  Bomola,  has  her  moment  of  love* 
deception,  her  discovery  of  her  lover's  unworthiness,  her 
despair  and  flight.  To  say  that  the  one  story  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  grandeor  and  elaborate  grave  art  of  the 
other  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  either  tale,  in  the  different  positions  and  characters  of 
the  two  women  who  are  each  the  central  figure  in  her  own 
drama.  Consuelo' s  love  is  not  of  the  heroic  type  of  Romo- 
la's ;  for  indeed  the  Venetian  girl  has  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  toleration  of  its  imperfections 
which  is  impossible  to  the  high-toned  Florentine.  Con- 
suelo loves  no  ideal  in  the  nandsome  Anzoleto.  She 
knows  his  faults,  his  nature  shallower  than  her  own,  his 
want  of  industry,  his  oetulance,  a  hundred  weaknesses 
which  take  him  altogetner  out  of  the  rank  of  demi-god. 
Few  women  of  her  class,  we  are  afraid,  can  look  upon 
their  future  husbands  as  demi-gods,  though  the  heroines  of 
poetry  do,  and  even  —  Mr.  Trollope,  at  least,  encourages 
us  to  believe  —  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day.  To 
Bomola  in  her  ignorance  the  beautiful  Tito  is  as  a  sun*eod, 
a  youns  Apollo,  lighting  up  her  grave  existence.  But 
Consuelo,  with  a  humbler  truth  to  nature,  has  no  such 
grand  idea,  and  no  such  expectations.  She  knows  the  im* 
perfection  of  her  lover,  knows  him  weak,  not  always  wise, 
indolent,  a  little  sell-regarding — yet  with  the  perversity 
of  nature  loves  him,  never  expecting  from  him  any  trans- 
formation of  existence,  but  only  the  comfort  of  mutual 
support  and  union  in  which  she  shall  have  her  full  portion 
both  of  labor  and  help.  To  our  thinking  this  is  a  mvch 
nobler  type  of  love  Uian  the  poetical  passion  which  has 
pretensions  so  much  higher.  It  is  true  love,  the  other 
being  but  supreme  fancy.  Perhaps  it  is  as  little  to  be  de- 
sired that  this  most  serious  and  deepest  form  of  human 
sentiment  should  be  specially  supreme  in  a  young  soul,  as 
the  ideal  passion,  hot  and  sudden,  which  takes  rank  so 
much  above  it,  and  is  so  much  more  universally  believed  in ; 
vet  without  this  to  fall  back  upon  the  oUier  is  naught,  and 
love  drops  from  its  immortality  into  a  vulgar  thing,  how- 
ever hign-flown.  Bomola's  is  the  conventional  love,  Con- 
suelo's  the  reaL  The  one  arises  and  dies  alike  suddenly, 
leaping  into  life  at  a  stroke,  with  a  subtle  self-regard  in  it, 
which  IS  veiled  by  all  the  graces  of  art  and  poetry,  yet  lurks 
beneath  those  flowers  an  expectation  of  supreme  glory  and 
joy  to  be  gained ;  which,  being  not  gained,  turns  the  sweet- 
ness into  bitterness,  and  kills  the  heathen  classic  passion, 
which  is  a  failure,  and  has  not  produced  what  was  looxed  for. 
Consuelo's,  poor  soul,  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  kill.  Could 
she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  sin  against  her,  we  almost  fear 
she  would  do  so,  though  her  heart  sickens  and  turns  from 
it  with  a  wondering  disgust  and  anguish,  which  is  deeper 
far  than  that  supreme  rebellion  of  the  other  kind  of  love 
against  the  being  who  has  deceived  it.  The  sufi*erer  in 
this  case  is  hurried  away  by  her  counsellor  out  of  reach  of 
her  own  relentings,  to  save  her  from  the  softenines  of  ten- 
derness, the  love  which  faints  but  cannot  be  killed.  In 
this  as  in  other  things  her  story  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  of  her  greater  and  more  heroic  antitype.  Romola, 
rigid  and  stern,  with  her  love  dead,  can  come  back  as  duty 
bids,  and  live  like  a  woman  of  stone  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  husband  to  whom  her  heart  never  relents,  towards 
whom  she  feels  nothing  but  a  still  horror  and  scorn ;  but 
Consuelo,  with  her  true  love,  which  sought  so  little  in  re- 
turn, has  to  fly  to  save  herself  from  relenting,  to  make  for- 
giveness impossible,  to  prevent  herself  from  enduring  all 
things,  from  suffering  long,  and  melting  into  kindness  like 
the  Divine  Charity  itself. 

Anzoleto,  however,  is  no  such  wonderful  creation  as 
Tito,  nor  does  he  demand  the  same  consideration  in  the 
story.  He  is  a  common  type  enough  of  the  unworthy 
lover,  though  with  so  much  cood  in  him  as  his  higher  ap- 
preciation of  Consuelo's  noble  character  makes  inevitable. 
lie  knows  what  is  good,  and  in  his  heart  prefers  it,  not- 


withstanding the  miserable  jealousv,  meanness,  and  kbii- 
ality  which  lead  him  astray  from  her.  But  the  sotW  of 
his  being  does  not  hate  him  as  George  Eliot  hstes  Tito. 
She  does  not  intend  from  the  beginning  to  rain  and  cnali 
him  into  infamy,  as  tbe  still  greater  genius  of  the  Eagtisb 
writer,  vindictive  and  terrible,  sets  itself  to  do.  Tt» 
French  woman  takes  infinitely  less  pains  about  it,  a&d  b 
content  with  a  much  more  ordinary  type.  Bat  notvitk* 
standing  this,  and  all  our  prejudices  in  fiivor  of  the  one 
against  the  other,  we  cannot  but  claim  for  Georgs  SuhTi 
heroine  a  higher  place  in  nature  than  that  which  oagjit  to 
be  assigned  to  the  royal  Bomola.  The  grandeur  of  tbe 
Florentine  is  a  conventional  grandeur:  she  speaks  ud 
moves  and  acts  like  an  enlarged  and  sublimated  impersoo- 
ation  of  a  girl's  ideal  of  woman — an  awe-inspirmg  god- 
dess ;  whereas  the  poor  child  of  the  people,  making  her 
necklaces  on  the  great  marble  steps,  ungnurded  and  no- 
cared  for,  is  of  the  truest  and  hignest  type  of  femiDiu 
character  —  real,  simple,  natural,  and  true,  with  nothiBg 
of  the  sham  or  fictitiously  great  about  her.  Her  sweet  asd 
friendly  presence  charms  the  reader  everywhere.  Sbe 
smiles  at  us  though  she  knows  us  not :  never  too  great  for 
us,  notwithstanding  her  genius  and  her  fame.  Even  her 
trifling  lover,  though  he  reverences  her  better  nature,  asd 
knows  that  in  art  she  is  hiefaer  than  himself,  is  nerer 
crushed  by  her  superiority  as  Tito  is  by  that  of  his  masoiA 
icent  wife,  who  towers  over  him  with  a  grandeor  which 
makes  us  almost  pardon  his  lighter  sins  at  least  We  are 
tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast,  because  it  is  funda- 
mental in  art  —  not  only  a  contrast  of  two  different  types, 
but  of  two  different  systems  and  codes  of  what  u  but 
The  superior  is  beginning  to  have  a  new  reign  on  the 
earth,  thanks  partly  to  such  ideal  personages  as  Romois- 
and  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious  are  &lling  into  dis- 
credit ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  true  art  is  on  the  side  d 
that  which  is  simplest  and  least  pretending —the  lovlf 
person  rather  than  the  great. 

Books  and  literary  reputations,  like  everything  else^fadd 
into  obscurity  as  time  goes  on,  and  ** Consuelo"  has  sot 
the  fame  which  it  once  mid,  nor  even  perhaps  has  Geor«e 
Sand  retained  her  fame  and  extended  reputation.  We  do 
not  know  even  whether  it  is  desirable  that  *'  Consaelo'' 
should  be  sold  to  the  excursionists  as  **  Bomola"  (oddlj) 
is,  by  way  of  lending  to  the  general  mass  an  interest  ia 
Venice ;  for  French  Romance,  even  at  its  climax,  aod 
when  its  object  is  good  and  its  central  fieure  noble,  is  is 
this  case,  is  not  so  safe  for  general  reading  as  EogBflh. 
But  no  one  who  has  read  the  book  will  forget  to  remeinber 
it  when  his  gondola  shoots  along  the  bright  canal,  or  glides 
up  to  the  steps  on  which  the  children  are  sitting,  striogiog 
their  shells,  or  eatine  their  outdoor  meals  under  the  m- 
shine.  When  the  breeze  blows  from  the  soft  Adriatic 
across  the  Lido,  and  the  winding  channels  which  oou 
down  to  the  sea ;  when  the  sun  blazes  on  the  steps  at  the 
Piazzetta,  and  the  palace  of  the  old  Doges  shows  all  lU 
carven  work,  dwarfed  by  very  richness,  and  the  gratcfttl 
shadow  creeps  farther  and  farther  back  in  the  colonosd^; 
when  the  water  gureles  and  murmurs  at  the  boat's  h^ 
and  the  gondolier  chants  his  long-drawn  cry,  "^  Ahi!  mil 
at  the  corner,  before  he  plunges  into  the  grateful  dimow 
of  the  narrow  canal  —  look  I  is  not  that  the  girl,  seated 
where  the  dancing  green  ripples,  all  penetrated  with  soa- 
shine,  make  a  waving  magical  play  of  light  at  her  feet; 
her  dark  locks  under  the  sun  throwing  forth  a  kindreil 
gleam  of  reflection,  her  young,  lithe  figure,  too  ywag 
for  any  thought  of  grace  or  attitude,  lightly,  simpjr 
posed  upon  the  warm  marble  of  those  steps  where  the 
passers-by  come  and  go,  and  gondolas  push  noiselessly  Dp» 
and  noiselessly  set  forth  again,  nobody  noticing  the^tuet 
child  at  her  work  I  Venice,  with  all  her  loveliness,  w  » 
much  the  more  friendly  for  thu  soft  face  in  it,  this  spoUefi 
dweller  in  its  narrow  CortU  and  wanderer  about  its  !^ate^ 


wavs. 


Friend  unknown  1  you  will  meet  maHy  fiiends  in  both 
these  cities  of  the  past  Her  in  Florence  with  the  Ctf- 
dellino  —  serene,  sweet  mother,  in  holiest  bloom  of  wws 
anhood  ^    Her  of  the  Granduca,  so  reverent  of  the  cluw 
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be  holds;  that  Judith,  pale  with  the  paMion  and  the 
rime  of  her  cruel  night's  work  —  most  terrible  of  heroines, 
rith  such  ezhanstion  and  excitement  in  her  face  as  no  one 
»nt  Allori,  of  all  her  painters,  has  rentored  to  put  there ; 
bat  Bella  of  Titian's  painting,  who  has  no  name  except 
he  Beautiful ;  that  pathetic  Mary  of  the  Magnificat  in 
k>tticellj'8  &moas  picture,  with  her  pitiful  angels;  and 
oanj  another  which  we  have  no  space  to  note.  But  we 
loabt  whether  one  of  all  those  pictured  powers  will  pluck 
X  yoar  memory  bo  effectually  as  Romola ;  who  dwells  in 
**lorenoe,  a  kind  of  tutelary  patroness  and  goddess  of  the 
;rave  city.  Such  power  of  semi-deity  is  not  in  the  hum- 
>ler  and  sweeter  soul  of  the  Venetian  singer ;  but  when 
rou  have  come  from  the  Titians,  and  those  acres  of  splen- 
lid  courtly  canvas  on  which  Paolo  has  proved  himself  the 
nost  magnificent  of  all  decorators,  you  will  see  Consuelo 
m  the  marble  steps  as  you  go  back  to  your  gondola — a 
^tle  presence  as  abiding,  if  not  so  queenly  or  so  great. 


LONDON  SOCIETY  IN  1874. 

Thk  pessimist  view,  whether  as  to  politics  or  society,  is 
probably  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  the  erroneous 
riew.     Englishmen  are  yery  fond  of  it,  especially  as  re- 
liards  their  own  affairs,  those  of  France^  and  those  of 
America,  —  that  is,  the  affairs  of  the  three  countries  they 
know  bc«t,  or  are  most  keenly  interested  in,  —  but  their 
fondness  is  the  result  rather  of  a  certain  sombreness  of 
imagination  than  of  intellectual  conyicUon.    They  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  public  ruin  as  they  enjoy  day-dreams  about 
their  individual  prosperity.     The  public  ruin  does  not 
airiye,  any  more  than  the  realization  of  the  Alnaschar 
dream,  but  the  pessimist  view  nevertheless  loses  but  little 
of  its  perennial  attraction.    It  would  be  possible  just  now, 
for  instance,  to  draw  a  very  sad-colored  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  London,  —  of  all  society,  that  is,  not 
merely  of  «<  Society  "  technically  so  called.    The  latter, 
always  more  or  less  frivolous,  had  in  1874,  as  the  historian 
of  the  future  may  write,  given  itself  with  an  almost  insane 
aridity  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  excitement.    Not, 
perhaps,  so  vicious  as  the  society  of  the  Regency,  and  cer* 
taiolv  not  so  cynical,  it  was,  nevertheless,  much  feebler 
luad  less  sanguine,  more  impressed  with  that  weariness  of 
time,  that  indifference  to  healthy  interests,  which  have  al- 
ways been  the  curses  of  safe  plutocracies.    Enormously 
expanded  in  volume,  inordinately  rich,  serrated  by  deep 
carte  fissures,  it  had  split  into  coteries,  each  endeavoring 
in  its  own  more  or  less  frivolous  way  to  allay  in  excitement 
the  universal  feeling  of  unrest.     Society  had  no  dignity, 
no  calm,  and  very  little  content.    The  better  and  braver 
of  th»jeune9ie  dorie  wearied  of  country  sport,  and  sought 
io  every  part  of  the  globe  for  fiercer  ana  deeper  excite- 
DBent,  which  yet  was  always  of  the  same  unintellectual 
kmd.    They  ranged  the  world  in  search  of  "  grand  shots," 
trsTersed  both  hemispheres  to  see  if  barbarism  were  at- 
tractive, or  searched  through  mankind  to  discern  if  any- 
where a  profitable  speculation  might  be  found.     One  great 
iK>b\e  built  a  palace  in  an  African  desert,  to  enjoy  its  air 
and  freedom;  another  sailed  through  the  summer  seas, 
only  to  tell  society  how  impudent  the  Sirens  of  their  islands 
were ;  while  a  third  gave  fortune  for  formless  bits  of  china 
tt  accident  might  destroy.    A  new  game  began  to  interest 
the  rich  more  than  a  new  law,  and  one  in  particular,  im- 
g^rted  from  the  East,  and  described  in  *<The  Arabian 
Nights,"  roused  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  those  who  pur- 
u^  ^\  believed,  like  the  doctors  of  Bagdad,  that  the  mal- 
^^  with  which  the  game  was  pursued  could  have  medi- 
cated handles.    Falconry,  the  cruellest  and  most  danjj^er- 
^a  of  sports,  regained  the  favor  it  held  before  the  idea 
^t  an  animal  could  suffer  had  entered  the  British  mind. 
^^  safe  slaughter  of  pigeons  became  a  national  sport,  and 
aiill  in  it  excited  the  applause  of  women.    Nothing  but 
^'tc  determination  of  the  magistrates  prevented  a  similar 
'^ul  of  cock-fighting.     Riu^ing  became  from  an  amuse- 
^^t  a  pursuit,  cricket  from  a  healthy  game  became  a 


profession,  the  Universities  publicly  contended  with  each 
other  for  distinction  in  billiards.  Within  the  houses  of  the 
rich  extravagance  rose  to  a  mania,  yet  was  accompanied 
by  a  previously  unknown  thirst  for  sain.  Every  noble 
became  a  tradesman.  Rents  were  raised  to  the  highest 
figure,  and  their  preservation  at  that  figure  became  such  a 
desire,  that  the  slightest  event  which  menaced  them  —  a 
strike,  for  example,  amone  the  laborers  of  a  few  villages — 
was  treated  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  while  fortunes  were 
lavished  on  furniture,  the  money  to  rehouse  the  people 
whose  civilization  had  outgrown  their  dwellings  was  act- 
ually asked  from  the  state.  All  this  while.  Art'  scarcely 
advanced,  ennui  did  not  decrease,  the  multitude  of  spend- 
thrlAs  were  none  the  less  sad.  A  strange  form  of  weari- 
ness —  a  weariness  which  was  not  satiety,  yet  prompted 
men,  like  satiety,  to  nothing  but  imbecile  repetition  of^  the 
same  hunts  for  excitement,  sometimes  assuming  almost 
lunatic  forms  —  had  taken  possession  of  the  prosperous. 
The  millionnaire  thought  he  enjoyed  flowers  because  he 
filled  a  ball-room  with  them  at  an  expense  perceptible 
even  to  him,  and  earth  was  ransacked  for  new  things  of 
beauty,  —  but  by  traders,  not  the  rich.  The  latter  only 
indolently  bought.  Alone  among  the  intellectual  faculties 
curiosity  became  intensified,  and  the  rich,  tired  of  luxury 
as  of  politics,  sought  in  efforts  to  search  beyond  the  grave, 
in  half-contemptuous  examinations  of  new  doctrines,  in  a 

gloomily  laneuid  study  of  science,  the  distraction  which 
ally  life  could  not  afford. 

A  worse  feature  yet  is  noted  in  this  strange  period. 
Wealthy  society  has  always  been  ennuy^d,  and  usually 
feeble  in  its  efforts  to  get  rid  of  ennvt,  but  the  mass  of 
mankind,  bound  to  labor  lor  its  bread,  has  usually,  since 
Bome  fell,  looked  on  such  efforts  with  a  dislike  sometimes, 
as  in  France,  bitter  to  slaying ;  sometimes,  as  in  Italy, 
tolerantly  forgiving ;  sometimes,  as  in  Grermany  and  Eng- 
land, stolidly  apathetic.  But  in  1874,  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  masses  liked  and  enjoyed  the  exhibitions  of 
this  rage  for  consuming  time.  If  anything  is  certain,  it  is 
certain  that  an  unpopular  ephemeral  literature  could  not 
circulate,  and  that  a  literature  devoted  in  creat  part  to  the 
verbal  photographing  of  frivolities  did  circulate  immensely : 
that  the  most  popular  journals  found  it  pay  to  record  the 
feats  accomplished  at  polo,  at  cricket,  at  billiards,  as  they 
recorded  events ;  to  devote  columns  upon  columns  to  the 
merits  of  horses ;  to  write  elaborate  descriptions  of  artifi- 
cial skating-grounds  and  the  movements  performed  upon 
them ;  to  publish  essays  raising  mere  games  into  occupa- 
tions ;  to  exclude  Parliamentary  debates  for  lists  of  per- 
sons present  at  garden  parties  —  lists  meaning  nothing  to 
their  readers,  not  even  instruction  in  social  ways,  but  only 
conveying  to  the  outside  world  some  faint  aroma  of  the 
grandiose  ceremonial  of  society.  A  habit  of  observing 
the  idle  grew  even  on  the  workers,  who  were,  for  other 
reasons,  as  sad  as  the  idle,  and  who  vainly  sought,  in  keen 
scrutiny  of  pastimes,  the  distractions  with  which  those  to 
whom  life  was  pastime  were  helping  themselves  to  endure 
the  insupportable  burden  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  opportu- 
nity. The  overladen  bees  fiagged  under  their  load  of 
honey,  which  they  could  scarcely  taste,  yet  were  compelled, 
as  by  a  destiny,  to  accumulate ;  and  the  bees  not  yet 
laden  found  a  consolation  in  watching  the  efforts  of  the 
successful  to  enjoy  without  the  first  condition  of  enjoy- 
ment, —  joyousness. 

Another  strange  symptom  marked  that  period,  which  in 
its  infinite  variety  —  vs^ety  with  no  connecting  link  save 
a  universal  weariness  —  so  baffles  analysis,  namely,  the 
rise  of  an  intense  interest  iir  ecclesiastical  contentions. 
No  new  faith  rose  within  this  period.  No  new  dogma  can 
be  said  to  have  been  promulgated,  influencing  Protestant 
thought  to  our  own  time.  No  mighty  divine  arose  to  affect 
half  the  population.  Under  the  surface,  dimly  perceptible 
to  one  or  two  men,  who  hated  it  as  they  watched,  might  be 
noticed  one  or  two  signs  of  that  .vast  revival  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit  among  the  mass  which  in  a  few  more  years  pro- 
duced consequences  so  permanent ;  but  as  yet  society,  and 
those  who  watched  society,  cared  only  for  ecclesiasticisms, 
for  the  external  symbols  of  internal  half -beliefs.    But  they 
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did  care  aboat  these.  No  ceremonial,  or  absence  of 
ceremonial,  was  too  tramperj  to  excite  fierce  contest,  no 
Bill  affecting  the  churches  too  colorless  to  rend  Ministries, 
no  proposal  too  cautious  to  escape  instant  drowning  in 
yitnolic  acid.  The  literature  of  Ritual  filled  shops,  the 
literature  of  church  organization  libraries.  The  periodi- 
cals, written  mainly  by  Sadducees,  were  hot  with  discus- 
sions on  phylacteries.  The  absolute  Minister  for  India 
declared  publicly  that  he  could  gain  from  the  heads  of 
society  a  hearing  for  his  plans  for  benefiting  a  fifth  of  the 
human  race,  only  by  inserting  his  Bills  between  other 
measures  for  regulating  the  details  in  the  organization  of 
churches.  The  House  of  Commons  confessed  that  it  onlv 
kept  aloof  firom  the  subject,  lest  its  discussion  should  break 
up  the  calm  of  Parliamentary  deliberation,  or  strain  the 
power  of  Grovernment  to  enforce  its  laws.  This  disposi- 
tion, at  first  sight  so  opposed  to  frivolity,  has  firom  the  age 
of  Justinian  fre<^uently  marked  a  people  given  up  for  the 
moment  to  frivolity,  and  probably  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  —  a  deep  dissatisfaction  witn  life  which  has  not  yet 
been  ripened,  either  by  new  leaden  or  new  circumstances, 
into  a  aetermination  that  there  shall  be  a  change. 

What  the  writer  of  the  future  will  be  obliged  to  assign 
as  the  cause  of  the  change  we  do  not  know,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  a  serious  war ;  but  we  do  know  that  this  pict- 
ure, though,  of  course,  one-sided  to  a  degree,  intentional  y 
one-sided,  is  true.  We  do  not  think  it  will  remain  true 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  unrest  is  too  conscious,  and 
men  who  feel  it  are  too  ready  to  renounce  frivolity  for 
work,  which,  wise  or  unwise,  shall  at  least  be  real  ;  but  it 
exists  now,  and  we  confess  we  are  among  those  who  re- 
rard  it  as  a  rather  contemptible  phase  in  English  life. 
We  do  not  quite  go  the  length  of  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter in  some  recent  denunciations,  because,  as  we  think, 
many  of  the  phenomena  he  mentions  are  temporary,  and 
many  more  which  are  permanent  have  been  brought  by 
acciaent  into  a  ridiculous  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the 
national  life ;  but  still  we  cannot  deny  that  society,  and 
indeed  the  country,  is  in  rather  a  contemptible  mood. 
The  people  seems  to  feel  itself  in  a  sort  of  theatre,  where 
it  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  watch  with  languid  amuse- 
ment the  efforts  of  amateur  actors  to  amuse,  not  so  much 
their  audience  as  themselves ;  and  is  inclined  to  ask,  as 
Orientals  do,  why  the  richer  classes  do  not  pay  people  to 
go  through  all  that  for  them.  We  do  not  believe  the  in- 
terest in  reading  about  matches  and  sports  and  parties  and 
sales  of  hric-hirac  is  genuine,  except  when  connected 
with  betting,  and  know  perfectly  well  that  one  breath  of 
cold  air  will  clear  off  all  that  tepid  and  malarious  vapor, 
but  still  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  breeze  would 
come.  Luxury  and  waste  and  frivolity  mav  be  all  unim- 
portant, as  the  economists  say,  and  certainly,  their  impor- 
tance may  be  easily  exaggerated,  but  incessant  description 
of  them  all,  as  if  they  were  evidences  of  civilization,  in- 
stead of  mere  efflorescences  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  idea  of  doing  it  in  dignified 
calm,  is  as  tiring  to  the  observer  as  a  constant  watching  of 
gold-fish.  Those  little  carp  are  shiny,  too,  and  move 
quickly,  and  keep  very  carefully  within  their  pretty  crys- 
tal globes,  and  are  altogether  of  the  gilded  kind ;  but 
watching  them  through  a  wet  day  is  not  a  beneficiid  occu- 

Sation,  not  half  so  recuperative  as  sleep,  not  one  tenth  so 
istracting  as  work.  It  is  to  this,  however,  that  the 
Metropolis  has  for  this  summer  given  itself  up,  with  a  half- 
amused,  half  wearied  languor,  which,  in  spite  of  all  symp- 
toms, cannot  last  The  English  have  many  capacities,  but 
lotus-eating  for  any  length  of  time  is  beyona  them,  and 
whenever  they  try  the  occupation,  they  are  sure  to  awake 
morose. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.i 

BY   THE   DEAN  OF   WESTMINSTER. 

**  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  I 
lighted   upon  a  certain  place  where  was  a  den."    These 

>  This  addnss  wm  (toliTcnd  at  Bedford  on  Wednwday,  Jan«  10, 1874,  on 
tht  ooeadoa  of  nnytlling  the  itttae  of  Bonjan. 


words  have  been  translated  into  hundreds  of  laDgaa|es,ud 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all 
classes  of  mankind  have  asked,  ^  Where  was  that  place,  aod 
where  was  that  den  ?  "  and  the  answer  has  been  givea  that 
the  name  of  the  '*  place  "  was  Bedford,  and  that  the  ^'den" 
was  Bedford  jail.s  This  it  is  which  has  given  to  the 
town  of  Bedford  its  chief—  may  I  say,  without  offea8e,iti 
only  title  to  universal  and  everlasting  fame.  It  is  now  tig 
hundred  years  ago  since  Bunyan  must  have  resolved  on  the 
great  venture — so  it  seemed  to  him  —  of  publishing  t!be 
work  which  has  given  to  Bedford  this  immortslreoovs; 
and  Bedford  is  Uiis  day  endeavoring  to  pay  btck  sooe 
part  of  the  debt  which  it  owes  to  him. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  best  discharge  tlK 
trust  with  which  I  have  been  honored —  and  a  veiy  hi^ 
honor  I  consider  it  to  be  —  bv  saying  a  few  word^,  first « 
the  local,  then  on  the  ecclesustical  and  political  circosr 
stances,  and  then  on  the  universal  character  of  your  illi» 
trious  townsman. 

1.  I  shall  not,  in  speaking  of  the  local  claims  of  Bonjta, 
surrender  without  a  struggle  the  share  which  England  it 
large  has  in  those  claims.  Something  of  a  national,  tosie- 
thing  even  of  a  cosmopolitan  color,  was  given  to  hiB  career 
by  the  wandering  gypsy  life  which  drew  Uie  tinker  with  hu 
humble  wares  firom  his  brazier's  shop,  as  well  as  by  the  mm 
serious  circuits  which  he  made  as  an  itinerant  pastor  on  vbt 
were  regarded  as  his  episcopal  visitations.  When  I  leave 
Bedford  this  evening  m  onier  to  go  to  Leicester,  I  sfaill 
still  be  on  the  track  of  the  young  soldier,  who,  whether  la 
the  Royal  or  the  Parliamentary  army — for  it  is  still  m^- 
ter  of  dispute — so  narrowly  escaped  the  shot  which  laid 
his  comrade  low ;  and  from  the  si^  of  its  ancient  wilij 
gathered  the  imagery  for  the  *'  Holy  War  "  and  the ""  Si^ 
of  Mansoul."  When  it  was  my  lot  years  ago  to  explore  m 
nigrims'  Way  to  Canterbury,  I  was  tempted  to  lend  a  will- 
ing ear  to  the  ingenious  officer  on  the  Ordnance  Snrrej, 
who  conjectured  that  in  Uiat  devious  pathway  and  ontboie 
Surrey  downs  the  Pilgrim  of  the  seventeenth  oentanrmaj 
have  caught  the  idea  of  the  Hill  IMfficulty  and  the  Delecta- 
ble Mountains.  On  the  familiar  banks  of  the  Keonett  it 
Readinff  I  recognize  the  scenes  to  which  tradition  ku 
assigned  his  secret  visits,  disguised  in  the  slouched  bat, 
white  smock-frock,  and  carter's  whip  of  a  wagoner,  u 
well  as  the  last  charitable  enterprise  which  cost  him  his 
life.  In  the  great  Babylon  of  London  I  find  inyself  inthe 
midst  of  what  must  have  given  him  his  notion  of  Vaniir 
Fair ;  where  also,  as  the  Mayor  has  reminded  you,  he  a^ 
tracted  thousands  round  his  pulpit  at  Zoar  Chapel  to 
Southwark,  and  where  he  rests  at  last  in  the  grave  of  bis 
host,  the  grocer  Strudwick,  in  the  cemetery  of  Banbill 
Fields. 

But  none  of  these  places  can  compete  for  closenen  of 
association  with  his  birthplace  at  Elstow.  The  cottage,  or 
what  might  have  been  the  cottage  of  his  early  home— tbe 
venerable  church  where  first  he  joined  in  the  prajers  of 
our  public  worship —  the  antique  pew  where  he  sat— tbe 
massive  tower  whose  bells  he  so  lustily  rang  till  struck  br 
the  pangs  of  a  morbid  conscience — the  village  green  vb0« 
he  played  his  rustic  games  and  was  haunted  by  hU  terriDc 
visions  —  the  puddles  in  the  road,  on  which  he  thought  tt 
try  his  first  miracles  —  all  these  are  still  with  uj.  And 
even  Elstow  can  hardly  rival  the  den,  —  whether  the  legea- 
dary  prison  on  the  bridge  or  the  hbtorical  prison  notni 
from  where  his  monument  sUnds,  —  for  which  thewbole 
world  inquiringly  turns  to  Bedford.  Most  fitting,  there- 
fore, has  it  been  that  the  first  statue  erected  to  the  meDort 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  Bedford  should  hare  bees 
the  offering  of  the  noble  head  of  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  Bedford  has  given  its  chief  title.  Most  fittbg  u  u 
that  St  Peter's  Green  at  Bedford  should  in  this  ^y-J* 
I  may  use  an  expression  I  have  myself  elsewhere  employ«» 

«  "  A«  It  hu  bMO  qiiMtioBed  whether  th«  *  den,'  •X  th«b«giiini»«£*J 
•  Pngrim*s  Prograw  '  mMim  Um  Jail  at  Badford,  th«  following  no^  °f^ 
be  withont  intarait :  Th«  fecond  edition,  London,  IgTS. !»»  «»  "J^ 
note  on  the  panaM.  The  third  edition,  I^ndon,  1679,  bu  m/"^**  "; 
>».'  Thii  waa  publtehed  in  Bnnyan's  Ufe-tlme,  and  If,  thewfcw, «" 
thoiity.  In  the  same  editf on  there  ie  a  portrait  in  which  B«wy"  » "J^ 
•ented  ae  recUning  and  aideep  orer  a  den,  In  whieh  there  b  a  Boo,  «ia 
portenUis.*'  —  Hottt  and  (^turuu,  Jnne  90, 1874. 
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_  hare  been  annexed  to  the  Poet'i  Comer  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  should  contain  the  one  effigy  which  England 
possesses  of  the  first  of  human  allegorists.  Claim  him,  citi- 
zens of  Bedford  and  inhabitants  of  Bedfordshire ;  claim  him 
as  your  own.  It  is  the  strength  of  a  county  and  of  a  town 
to  have  its  famous  men  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Tbey  are  the  links  by  which  you  are  bound  to  the  history 
of  your  country,  and  by  which  the  whole  consciousness  of 
a  great  nation  is  bound  together.  In  your  Bedfordshire 
lines  he  doubtless  found  the  original  of  hb  ^  Slough  of 
Despond."  lo  the  halls  and  g^ardens  of  Wrest,  of  Haynes, 
and  Wobnm,  he  may  have  snatched  the  first  glimpses  of 
his  "  House  Beautiful."  In  the  turbid  waters  of  your  Ouse 
at  flood  time  he  saw  the  likeness  of  the  "  river  Tery  deep," 
which  had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  Celestial  City. 
You  have  become  immortal  through  him ;  see  that  his  glory 
never  fades  away  amongst  you. 

2.  And  here  this  Iocm  connection  passes  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical association  on  which  I  would  dwell  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. If  Elstow  was  the  natural  birthplace  of  Bunyan, 
he  himself  would  certainly  have  named  as  his  spiritual 
binhplace  the  meeting-house  at  Bedford  and  the  stream  of 
the  Ouse,  near  the  comer  of  Duck  Mill  Lane,  where  he  was 
in  middle  life  re-baptized.  There,  and  in  those  dells  of 
Wainwood  and  Samsell,  where  in  the  hard  times  he  secretly 
ministered  to  his  scattered  flock,  he  became  the  most 
&mons  preacher  of  the  religious  communion  which  claims 
him  as  its  own.  The  Baptist  or  Anabaptist  Church, 
which  once  struck  terror  by  its  very  name  throughout  the 
states  of  Europe,  now,  and  even  in  Bunyan's  time,  subsid- 
ing into  a  quiet,  loyal,  peaceful  community,  has  numbered 
on  its  roll  many  illustrious  names  —  a  Havelock  amongst 
its  soldiers,  a  Carev  and  a  Marshman  among  its  mission- 
sries,  a  Robert  Hall  among  its  preachers,  and  I  speak  now 
only  of  the  dead.  But  neither  amongst  the  dead  nor  the 
living  who  have  adorned  the  Baptist  name  is  there  any  be- 
fore whom  other  churches  bow  their  heads  so  reverenUr  as 
he  who  in  this  place  derived  his  chief  spiritual  inspirations 
from  them ;  and  amons st  their  titles  to  a  high  place  in 
English  Christendom,  the  conversion  of  John  Bunyan  is 
their  chief  and  sufficient  guarantee.  We  ministers  and 
members  of  the  National  Church  have  much  whereof  to 
glory.  We  boast,  and  we  justly  boast,  that  one  of  .our 
claims  on  the  grateful  affection  of  our  country  is  that  our 
institutions,  oar  learning,  our  liturgy,  our  version  of  the 
Bible,  have  sustained  and  enlarged  the  general  culture  even 
of  those  who  dissent  from  much  that  we  teach  and  from 
mnch  that  we  hold  dear.  But  we  know  that  oven  this 
boast  is  not  ours  exclusively.  Ton  remember  Lord  Macau- 
Uy's  saying  that  the  seventeenth  century  produced  in  Eng- 
land two  men  only  of  original  genius.  These  were  boui 
Nonconformiata  —  one  was  John  Milton,  and  the  other  was 
John  Bunyan.  I  will  venture  to  add  this  yet  further  re- 
mark, that  the  whole  of  English  literature  has  produced 
only  two  proee  works  of  universal  popularity,  and  both  of 
these  also  were  by  Nonconformists  —  one  is  the  work  of 
a  Presbyterian  journalist,  and  it  is  called  "Robinson 
Crusoe ; "  and  the  other  is  the  work  of  a  Baptist  preacher, 
and  its  name  is  the  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Every  time  that 
we  open  those  well-known  pages,  or  look  at  that  memorable 
fsce  they  remind  us  Churchmen  that  Nonconformists  have 
their  own  splendid  literature ;  they  remind  yon  Noncon- 
formi»ts  that  literature  and  culture  are  channels  of  grace 
no  less  spiritual  than  sacraments  or  doctrines,  than  preach- 
ing or  revivals.  There  were  many  Bishops  eminent  for 
their  piety  and  learning  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
few  were  more  detervins  of  the  name  than  he  who  by  the 
popular  voice  of  Bedfordshire  was  called  Bishop  Bunyan. 

3.  And  now,  having  rendered  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due, — honor  to  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  honor  to  my 
Nonconformist  brethren,  —  let  me  take  that  somewhat  wider 
vayey  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  this  occasion  invites  me ; 
only  let  me,  before  entering  on  Uiat  snrvev,  touch  for  an 
instant  on  the  contrast  whidi  is  presented  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  and  the  occa- 
sion which  brings  ua  here  together.  There  are  certain 
places  which  we  pass  by  in  the  valley  of  life,  like  to  that 


which  the  Pilgrim  saw,  in  which  two  giants  dwelt  of  old 
time,  "  who," lie  says,  "  were  either  dead  many  a  day,  or 
else,  by  reason  of  age,  have  crown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in 
their  joints  that  they  now  do  little  more  than  sit  at  their 
cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  Ko  by."  It  is  at 
such  a  cave's  mouth  that  we  are  to-day.  We  see,  at  the 
long  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  a  giant,  who,  in  Bun- 
yairs  time,  was  very  stout  and  hearty.  What  shall  we 
call  him  ?  His  name  was  Old  Intolerance,  that  giant  who 
first,  under  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  shape  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  could  not  bear  with  '*  the  preachine  of  an 
illiterate  tinker  and  an  unordained  minister,"  and  Uien,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  shut  him  up  for  twelve 
years  in  Bedford  jail.  All  this  is  gone  forever.  But  let 
us  not  rejoice  prematurely :  the  old  giant  is  still  alive. 
He  may  be  seen  in  many  shapes,  on  all  sides,  and  with 
many  voices.  "  The  spirit  of  burning  and  the  spirit  of 
judgment "  have  not,  as  some  lament,  altogether  departed 
either  from  Churchmen  or  from  Nonconformists.  But  his 
joints  are  very  stiff  and  crazy ;  and  when  on  this  day  the 
clergy  and  the  magistrates  of  Bedford  are  seen  rejoicing  in 
common  with  their  Dissenting  brethren,  at  the  inauguration 
of  a  memorial  of  him  who  once  suffered  at  the  hands  of  all 
their  spiritual  forefathers,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  world  has 
at  least,  in  this  respect,  become  a  little  more  Christian, 
because  a  little  more  charitable  and  a  little  more  enlight- 
ened—  a  little  more  capable  of  seeing  the  inward  good 
behind  outward  differences. 

An  excellent  and  laborious  Nonconformist,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the  times  and  works  of  Bun- 
yan, describes,  with  just  indignation,  the  persecuting  law 
of  Charles  II.,  under  which  John  Bunyan  was  imprisoned, 
and  he  then  adds,  **  This  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  we 
live  in."  No,  my  good  Nonconformist  brother,  no,  thank 
God !  it  is  not  now,  nor  has  for  many  a  long  year,  been  in 
force  amongst  us.  In  the  very  year  in  which  John  Bunyan 
died,  that  revolution  took  place  to  which,  when  compared 
with  all  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  since  swept 
over  other  countries,  may  be  well  accorded  the  good  old 
name  *<  glorious,"  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  glorious 
fruits  was  the  Toleration  Act,  by  which  such  cruelties  and 
follies  as  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts  became 
thenceforth  and  forever  impossible.  That  Act  was,  no 
doubt,  only  the  first  imperfect  beginning;  we  have  still, 
even  now,  all  of  us  much  to  learn  in  this  respect.  But  we 
have  gained  something  ;•  and  this  day  is  another  pledge 
of  the  victory  of  the  Christian  faith,  another  nail  knocked 
into  the  coffin  of  our  ancient  enemy.  It  required  a  union 
of  many  forces  to  effect  the  change.  If  it  was  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  befriended  John  Bunyan  in  prison, 
it  was  Whitehead,  the  Quaker,  whom,  in  hu  earlier  days, 
Bunyan  regarded  as  a  heathen  and  an  outcast,  that  opened 
for  him  the  doors  of  Bedford  jail ;  and  those  doors  were 
kept  open  by  the  wiae  King  William  HI.,  by  the  Whig 
statesmen  and  Whig  prelates  of  the  day,  and  not  least,  by 
the  great  house  of  Kussell,  who,  having  protected  the  op- 
pressed Nonconformists  in  the  days  of  their  trial,  have  in 
each  succeeding  generation  opened  the  gates  of  the  prison- 
house  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  wider  and  wider  still. 
liCt  it  be  our  endeavor  to  see  that  they  are  not  closed  again 
either  in  Bedford  or  anywhere  else. 

4.  Thus  much  I  have  felt  constrained  to  say  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, local,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  of  this  cele- 
bration. But  I  now  enter  on  those  points  for  wliich  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you,  and  from 
which  alone  this  monument  has  acquired  its  national  im- 
portance. The  hero  of  Elstow  was  great,  the  preacher  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house  of  Bedford  was  greater,  but, 
beyond  all  comparison,  greater  was  the  dear  teacher  of  the 
childhood  of  each  of  us,  the  creator  of  those  characters 
whose  names  and  faces  are  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  the 
author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  And  when  I  speak  to 
you  of  Bunyan  in  this  his  world-wide  aspect,  I  speak  to 
you  no  longer  as  a  stranger  to  the  men  of  Bedford,  but  as 
an  Englishman  to  Englishmen ;  no  longer  as  a  Churchman 
to  Dissenters,  but  as  a  Christian  to  Christians,  and  as  a 
man  to  men  throughout  the  world.     In  the  **  Pilgrim's 
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Progress ''  we  have  his  best  self —  as  superior  to  his  own 
inferior  self  as  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  delights  of  that  charming  Tolame  that  when  we 
open  it  all  questions  of  Conformity  or  l^onconfbrmitj,  of 
I^ptists  or  riedobaptists,  even  of  Catholic  and  Protestant^ 
are  left  far  behind.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  acts 
as  a  religious  bond  to  the  whole  of  English  Christendom. 
It  is,  perhaps,  with  six  others,  and  equally  with  anj  of 
those  six,  the  boolc  which,  afVer  the  English  Bible,  has 
contributed  to  the  common  religious  culture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books,  perhaps  almost 
the  only  English  book,  which  has  succeedea  in  identifying 
religious  instruction  with  entertainment  and  amusement 
both  of  old  and  young.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which 
has  struck  a  chord  wmch  vibrates  alike  amongst  the  hum- 
blest peasants  and  amongst  the  most  fastidioos  critics. 

Let  us  pause  for  an  instant  to  reflect  how  great  a  boon 
is  conferred  upon  a  nation  by  one  such  uniting  element 
How  deeply  extended  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  the 
force  of  argument,  when  the  preacher  or  the  teacher  knows 
that  he  can  enforce  his  appeal  by  a  name  which,  like  that 
of  an  apostle  or  evangelist,  comes  home  as  with  canonical 
weight  to  every  one  who  hears  him  ;  by  figures  of  speech 
which  need  only  to  be  touched  in  order  to  elicit  an  electric 
spark  of  understanding  and  satisfaction.  And  when  we 
ask  wherein  this  power  consists,  let  me  name  three  points. 

First,  it  is  because  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  is  entirely  catholic  —  that  is,  universal 
in  its  expressions  and  its  thoughts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  — 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  —  that  it  contains  no  senti- 
ments distasteful  to  Uiis  or  that  section  of  Christians,  ^at 
it  has  not  a  certain  tinge  of  the  Calvinist  or  the  Puritan. 
But  what  is  remarkable  is  that  this  peculiar  color  is  so  very 
slight.  We  know  what  was  Bunyan's  own  passionate  de- 
sire on  this  point.  *<  I  would  be,"  he  says,  '*  as  I  hope  I 
am,  *  a  Christian,'  but  as  for  those  factious  titles  of  Ana- 
baptists, Independent,  Presbyterian,  or  the  like,  I  conclude 
that  they  come  neither  from  Jerusalem  nor  Antioch,  but 
from  hell  or  Babylon."  It  was  this  universal  charity  that 
he  expressed  in  his  last  sermon,  ^*  Dost  thou  see  a  soul  that 
has  the  image  of  God  in  him  ?  Love  him,  love  him.  This 
man  and  I  must  go  to  heaven  one  day.  Love  one  another 
and  do  good  for  one  another."  It  was  this  discriminating 
forbearance  that  he  expressed  in  his  account  of  the  Inter- 
preter's Garden.  <*  Behold,"  he  says,  "  the  flowers  are 
diverse  in  stature,  in  quality,  in  color,  in  smell,  and  in  vir- 
tue; and  some  are  better  than  some;  also  where  the  gar- 
dener has  set  them  there  they  stand  and  quarrel  not  with 
one  another."  ^  There  is  no  compromise  in  nis  words,  there 
is  no  faltering  in  his  convictions  ;  but  his  love  and  admira- 
tion are  reserved  on  the  whole  for  that  which  all  good  men 
love,  and  his  detestation  on  the  whole  is  reserved  for  that 
which  all 'good  men  detest.  And  if  I  may  for  a  moment 
enter  into  detail,  even  in  the  very  forms  of  his  narrative, 
we  find  something  as  universal  as  his  doctrine.  Protestant, 
PuriUn,  Calvinist  as  he  was,  vet  he  did  not  fear  to  take  the 
framework  of  his  stor^  and  the  figures  of  his  drama,  from 
the  old  mediaeval  church,  and  the  illustrations  in  which 


Celestial  Gate,  as  naturally  and  as  gracefully  as  though  it 
had  been  a  story  from  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  or  from  the 
favorite  romance  of  his  early  boyhood,  «  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton."  Such  a  combination  of  Protestant  ideas 
with  Catholic  forms  had  never  been  seen  before,  perhaps 
never  since ;  it  is  in  itself  a  union  of  Christendom  in  the 
best  sense,  to  which  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  nei- 
ther Churchman  nor  Nonconformist  can  possibly  demur. 
The  form,  the  substance,  the  tendency  of  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  in  these  respecU  mav  be  called  latitudinarian ; 
but  it  is  a  latitudlnarianism  which  was  an  indispensable 
condition  for  its  influence  throughout  the  world.  By  it,  as 
has  been  well  said  by  an  admirable  living  authority  ^  learned 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Nonconformists,  John  Bunyan 
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became  the  teacher,  not  of  any  particolir  sect,  but  of  the 
universal  Church. 

Seoondhr,  this  wonderful  book,  with  all  its  freedon^u 
never  profane ;  with  all  iu  devotion,  is  rarely  ftutieal; 
with  all  its  homeliness,  is  never  vulgar.  In  other  wn^  it 
is  a  work  of  pure  art  and  true  genius,  and  wboever  th^ 
are  we  mount  at  once  into  a  freer  and  loftier  air.  Bonju 
was  in  this  sense  the  Bums  of  England.  On  the  tinker  of 
Bedfordshire,  as  on  the  ploughman  of  Ayrshire,  the  hm- 
enly  fire  had  been  breatned  which  transfi>nned  the  vm- 
mon  day,  and  made  him  a  poet,  a  philosopher— oujie 
not  say  a  gentleman  and  a  nobleman  in  spite  of  luins€ 
''If  you  were  to  polish  the  style,"  says  Coleridge,  ''job 
would  destroy  the  reality  of  the  vision."  He  dsred  (ud 
it  was,  for  one  of  his  straitened  school  and  scantj  cnltait 
an  act  of  immense  daring)  to  communicate  his  religxa 
teaching  in  the  form  of  fiction,  dream,  poetry.  It  is  ooi 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  litentm 
over  polemics,  of  poetry  over  prose,  as  a  mesieiURr  of 
heavenly  truth.  **  I  have  been  better  entertained  and  dor 
informed,"  sajrs  Dean  Swift,  *<  by  a  few  pages  of  tiie '  Fil^ 

§  rim's  Progress,'  than  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  will  and 
tie  intellect"  '*I  have,"  says  Arnold,  ''alwtjs  beei 
struck  by  its  piety.  I  am  now  equally  struck,  tnd  tm 
more,  by  its  profound  wisdom."  It  might,  perhapi,  bm 
been  thought  that  Bunyan,  with  hb  rough  and  imperfect 
education,  must  have  erred  —  as  it  may  be  he  hstnoe* 
times  erred  —  in  .  defective  appreciation  of  virtae«  and 
weaknesses  not  his  own ;  but  one  prevailing  chancteristu 
of  his  work  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  intellectual  ii- 
sight.  For  the  sincere  tremors  of  poor  Mrs.  Machsfriid 
he  has  as  good  a  word  of  consolation  as  he  has  for  the  tr* 
dent  aspirations  of  Faithful  and  Hopeful.  For  the  dog- 
matic nonsense  of  Talkative  he  has  a  word  of  rebokeu 
strong  as  he  has  for  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Doabtog 
Castle;  and  for  the  treasures  of  the  past  he  has  a  feeik; 
as  tender  and  as  pervasive  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  ii 
the  cloisters  of  Oxford  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

When  (if  I  may  for  a  moment  speak  of  myself)  in  eiH; 
youth  I  lighted  on  the  passage  where  the  PUgrim  is  takes 
to  the  House  Beautiful  to  see  "  the  pedigree  of  the  Andtat 
of  Days,  and  the  rarities  and  histories  of  that  place,  both 
ancient  and  modem,"  I  determined  that  if  ever  the  tin^ 
should  arrive  when  I  should  become  a  professor  of  ecdoi- 
astical  history,  these  should  be  the  opening  words  in  whicb 
I  would  describe  the  treasures  of  that  magnificent  itora- 
house.  Accordingly  when,  many  years  after,  it  so  fell  oet, 
I  could  find  no  better  mode  of  fa«einnine  my  course  si  Oi- 
ford  than  by  redeeming  that  earlv  pledge;  and  when  the 
course  came  to  an  eno,  and  I  wisned  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  prospects  yet  reserved  for  the  fature  of  Christendom,  I 
found  again  that  the  best  words  I  could  supply  were  those 
in  which,  on  leaving  the  Beautiful  House,  Christian  was 
shown  in  the  distance  the  view  of  the  Delectable  Moiid- 
tains,  **  which,  they  said,  would  add  to  his  comfort  becaose 
they  were  nearer  to  the  desired  haven."  What  was  or 
own  experience  in  one  special  branch  of  knowledge  mij 
also  be  the  experience  of  many  others.  And  for  the  osr 
tion  at  large,  all  who  appreciate  the  difficult  necessitjol 
refining  the  atmosphere  and  cultivating  the  taste  of  thenn* 
educated  and  the  half-educated,  maybe  thankful  that  is 
this  instance  there  is  a  well  of  English  language  and  of 
Christian  thought,  pure  and  undefiled,  at  which  the  lesat 
instructed  and  the  best  instructed  may  alike  come  to 
quench  their  menUl  thirst,  and  to  refresh  their  iotellectaal 
labors.  On  no  other  occasion  could  such  a  rustic  sssen- 
blage  have  been  seen  taking  part  in  the  glorification  c^* 
literary  work  as  we  have  witnessed  this  day  in  Bedford- 
That  IS  a  true  education  of  the  people  — an  educatioo 
which  we  know  not  perhaps  whether  to  call  denomiasr 
tional,  or  undenominational  but  which  is  truly  natioosit 
truly  Christian,  truly  divine. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  practical,  homely,  energetic  insigbt 
into  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  homan 
nature,  which  make  his  picture  of  the  Pil^m's  heaves- 
ward  road  a  living  drama,  not  a  dead  disquisition,  a  thiog 
to  be  imitated,  not  merely  to  be  read.    Look  at  John  Bta- 
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in  bimtelf  as  he   stands  before  you,  whether  in  the  de- 

ription  of  his  own  contemporarief  or  in  the  image  now 

•  BKiifullj  carred  amongst  you  by  the  luind  of  the  scalp- 

r.    As  surely  as   he  walked  your  streeto  with  his  lofty, 

alwart  form,  ^  tall  of  stature,  strong  boned,  with  spark- 

tL%  eyes,  wearing  bis  hair  on  his  upper  lip  after  the  old 

Iritiah  fashion,  his  hair  reddish,  but  in  his  latter  days 

vinkled  with  gray,  his  nose  well  cut,  his  mouth  moderate 

B^  his  forehead   something  high,  and  his  habit  always 

lam  and  modest ; "    as  surely  also  as  he  was  known 

bongst  his  neighhors  as  "  in  countenance  of  a  stem  and 

ODgh  temper,  but  in  hb  conversation  mild  and  affable,  not 

iTeo  to  loquacity  unless  occasion  required  it,  observing 

•¥er  to  boast  of  himself,  but  rather  seeming  low  in  his 

rwn  eyes,  and  aubmittine  himself  to  the  judgment  of  oth- 

n;  abhorring  lying  and  swearing,  being  just  in  all  that 

ay  in  his  power  to  his  word,  not  seeming  to  revenge  inju- 

iet,  but  loving  to  reconcile  differences,  and  make  friend- 

ihip  with  all,  with  a  sharp,  quick  eye,  accomplished  with 

IB  excellent  diaceming  of  person,  being  of  good  judgment 

lad  quick  wit ;  '*  as  surely  as  he  so  seemed  when  he  was 

iliTe,  as  surely  as  he  was  one  of  yourselves,  a  '*man  of  the 

people,'*  as  you  heard  at  St.  Peter's  Green  this  morning, 

a  Din  of  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  fied- 

iord  —  so  sm^ly  la  the  pilgrimage  which  he  described  the 

iMlgrimage  of  every  one  amongst  us,  so  surely  are  the  com- 

mnations  of  the  neighbors,  the  friends,  the  enemies  whom  he 

wm  in  his  dream  uie  same  as  we  see  in  our  actual  lives. 

Toa  and  I,  as  well  as  he,  have  met  with  Mr.  By-ends,  and 

Mr.  Facing- both- ways,  and  Mr.  Talkative,     some  of  us 

peibsM,  may  have  seen  Mr.  Nogood  and  Mr.  Liveloose, 

Ur.  Hatelight    and  Mr.  Implacable.    All  of  us  have  at 

times  been  like  Mr.  Ready-to-halt,  Mr.  Feeblemind,  and 

Ftintheart  and  Noheart,  and  Slowpace,  and   Shortwind, 

sod  Sleepyhead,  and  ^  the  young  woman  whose  name  was 

Dq\1."    All  of  UB  need  to  be  cheered  by  the  help  of  Great- 

hetrt,  and  Standfast,  and  Valiant  for  &ie  Truth,  and  good 

old  Honest     Some  of  us  have  been  in  Doubting  Castle, 

wms  in  the  Sloagh  of  Despond ;  some  have  experienced 

the  temptations  of  Vanity  Fair ;  all  of  us  have  to  climb 

tiie  Hill  Difficulty;  all  of  us  need   to  be  instructed  by 

t}ie  Interpreter  in  the  House  Beautiful ;  all  of  us  bear  the 

tune  burden  ;  all  of  us  need  the  same  armor  in  our  fight 

^th  ApoUyon ;  all  of  us  have  to  pass  through  the  wicket 

^e;  all  of  us  have  to  pass  through  the  dark  river ;  and 

^  sll  of  us  (if   God   so  will)  there   wait  the   Shining 

Ones  St  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  "  which,  when  we 

see,  we  wish  ourselves  amongst  them." 
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Mr.  Wiluam  Black's  new  story  for  the  Comhill  will 
be  called  '*  Three  Feathers."  The  title  is  derived  from 
tin  scene,  which  is  laid  in  North  Cornwall. 

JcLEs  Janik  wrote  an  extraordinary  hand.  The  char- 
YAtn  were  formed  with  some  care,  but  had  not  their  like 
^  any  known  alphabet  There  were  only  two  compositors 
^the  Journal  de$  Debats  who  could  decipher  them.  When 
IK  contribnted  to  other  papers  he  dictated  to  his  wife. 

Among  some  books  and  MSS.  shortly  to  be  sold  in  Lon- 
^  u  a  Rolled  Manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  ac- 
Qured  a  few  years  ago  from  a  synagogue  in  Palestine. 
Ims  mannscnpt  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century  on 
^ty  skins  of  leather,  and  measures  120  feet  in  length  by 
2  feet  2  inches  in  breadth. 

Thk  exclasiveness  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,,  which  has 
°|»^refa8ed  to  admit  a  Dissenting  minister  as  a  mem- 
^f  kss  been  broken  through  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ll^K^n,  one  of  the  leaoing  London  Congregationalists. 
^  Stanley  it  credited  with  being  the  prime  mover  in 
^omg  the  doors  of  the  Athenssum  to  the  reverend  gen- 

AxEw  method  of  castine  statues  in  bronze  is  reported 
uviQg  boQQ  discovered  by  a  Venetian  founder,  named 


Giordani.  The  advantage  of  the  method  consists  in  the 
cast  being  effected  in  a  single  operation,  no  matter  how 
large  the  model,  or  how  complicate  in  its  forms.  A  Leda 
cast  by  this  process  is  now  being  exhibited  in  Venice. 

Ak  interesting  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  published,  giving  **  the  aggregate  Cost 
to  the  Nation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  mcludine 
Administration,  Buildings,  Maintenance,  Objects  for  Exhi- 
bition in  London,  and  Loan  Collections  for  Country  Cir- 
culation, from  the  commencement  of  the  Museum  to  the 
end  of  the  Financial  Year,  1873-74,"  and  of  <*  the  Cost  of 
all  Purchases,"  etc.  The  total  cost  of  the  Museum,  in- 
cluding as  above,  has  been,  according  to  this  Return,  in 
pounds,  1,191,709. 

M.  Ehrart,  a  pupil  of  M.  Reber  (the  composer  and 
musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats),  has  gained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  for  musical  composition  at  the  competition 
at  the  Conservatoire  and  the  Institut.  llie  decision  of 
the  jury  at  the  former  was  confirmed  by  the  members  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  professors  on  the 
jury  were  MM.  Ambroise  Thomas,  Reber,  Bazin,  Victor 
Mass^,  F^licien  David,  Massenet,  and  Vaucorbeil.  M. 
V^ronge  de  la  Nux,  pupil  of  M.  Bazin,  got  the  second 
prize,  ancT  another  pupil  of  this  composer,  M  Wormser, 
obtained  honorable  mention. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Academy^  speaking  of 
Jules  Janin,  says :  — 

Jules  Janin  leaves  behind  him  abundant  evidences  of 
his  industry,  and  versatility.  Few  of  his  works,  save 
«  L'Ane  Mort,"  «  Barnave,"  «  La  Confession,"  and  "  Gai- 
et^s  ChampStres,"  have  become  at  all  popular.  Janin  was 
essentially  a  feuUUtoniste  ;  he  could  connect  nothing,  fill  no 
broader  frame  than  those  few  columns  of  the  Debats,  After 
the  works  above  named,  the  best  known  among  the  fifty- 
eight  volumes  signed  by  him  are,  "  Un  Cceur  pour  Deux 
Amours,  "  Le  Prince  Royal,"  "  Un  Hiver  &  Paris."  «  L'Et^ 
&  Paris,"  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  "  La  Religieuse  de  Toulouse," 
and  a  translation  of  Horace,  which  was  his  labor  of  love. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  intellect  that  found  rest  in  it  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct.  A  monstrous  obesity, 
against  which  Janin  had  been  battling  for  the  last  fifteen 
vears,  appears  to  have  stifled  his  faculties  one  bv  one.  His 
last  published  work  is  '<  Paris  et  Versailles  if  y  a  Cent 
Ans,  which  followed  at  a  year's  interval  some  uninteresting 
sketches  of  the  provinces  after  the  war.  I  believe  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  memoir  on  which  the  critic  was 
engaged  had  been  saved  from  the  auto  dafi  he  made  of  all 
his  manuscripts  some  eight  months  ago.  A  collection  of 
his  chief  dramatic  criticisms  has  been  published  recently 
under  the  title  "  Histoire  de  la  Littdrature  Dramatique." 
In  addition  to  these  works,  Janin  is  said  to  have  written 
more  than  a  hundred  notices  and  prefaces,  and  to  have 
been  an  active  contributor  to  fourteen  periodical  publica- 
tions. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  <<  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
that  insignificant  class,  the  consumers  of  food,  to  learn 
from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act, 
1872,  that  robbery  rather  than  murder  is  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  retail  tradesman.  *  It  will,'  says  the  report, 
*  afford  some  consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  in  the 
matter  of  adulteration  they  are  cheated  rather  than  poi- 
soned. Witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  concur  in  stat- 
ing that,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  food  and  drink  which 
they  have  analyzed,  they  have  found  scarcely  anything  ab- 
solutely injurious  to  health,  and  that  if  deleterious  sub- 
stances are  occasionally  employed  for  the  purposes  of  adul- 
teration, thev  are  used  in  such  minute  quantities  as  to  be 
comparatively  harmless.'  Consumers  ougbt  to  be  comforted 
at  these  cheering  words,  unless,  indeed,  they  read  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Plrofessor  Redwood  in  a  case  whid^  came 
before  the  magistrates  at  Kensington,  a  few  days  ago,  when 
a  grocer  was  summoned  for  selling  a  canister  of  preserved 
green  peas  adulterated  with  copperas.  These  peas,  he  said, 
were  manufactured  in  Franco  for  English  oonsnmptiony  as 
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the  French  authorities  wonld  not  allow  them  to  be  lold  in 
that  country,  so  deleterioos  were  they  to  human  health;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  the  introduction  of  copperas 
into  the  canister  of  peas  would  be  yerjr  injurious  to  health, 
'  especially  if  any  one  took  them  frequently  and  in  large 
quantities.'  As  the  poor  tradesmen  do  not  really  intend 
to  kill  consumers,  they  should  be  worried  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  death  may  almost  always  be  avoided  by  only  tak- 
ing food  in  small  quantities." 

Whkn  Captain  Barclay,  in  1809,  walked  one  thousand 
miles  in  one  thousand  consecutive  hours,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  accomplished  an  almost  miraculous  feat  of  pedes* 
trianism;  yet  tne  same  task,  it  is  stated,  has  just  been  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  a  young  lady  named  Richards,  at 
Stapleton,  near  Bristol.  When  she  began  her  long  walk 
on  the  18th  of  June,  an  application  was  made  to  the  magis* 
trates  to  interfere,  but  it  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  a  free  azent ;  and  certainly  it  would  give  women 
some  ground  for  just  complaint'if  thev  were  not  permitted 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  walking 
exercise  they  feel  inclined  to  take.  Miss  Richards,  it  is 
said,  undertook  the  task  in  order  that  her  father  should 
win  a  wager  of  £50,  and  thus  set  a  pleasing  example  of 
filial  duty  as  well  as  of  physical  activity.  The  stakes  on 
Captain  Barclay's  match  were  of  larger  dimensions,  amount- 
ing to  £100,000,  the  captain  himself  having  no  less  than 
£16,000  depending  on  it  Captain  Barclay  and  Miss  Rich- 
ards are,  however,  not  the  only  pedestrians  who  have  per- 
formed a  similar  feat ;  they  were  indeed  both  surpassea  by 
a  man  named  Thomas  Standen,  of  Salehnrst,  near  Silver- 
hill  Barracks,  who  in  July,  1811,  for  a  trifling  wager,  fin- 
ished a  walk  of  eleven  hundred  miles  in  as  many  successive 
hours,  walking  one  mile  only  in  each  hour.  Mr.  Standen 
had  not  even  the  advantage  of  youth  on  his  side,  for  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  took  this  constitutional,  and 
proved  himself  an  active  if  not  a  sensible  old  man.  It  may 
oe  as  well  for  ybung  ladies  not  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  Miss  Richards  without  the  approval  of 
their  families  and  medical  advisers.  Girls  are  very  imita- 
tive, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  thousands  of  them 
will  now  take  to  walking  thousands  of  miles  in  thousands 
of  hours  without  pausing  to  consider  the  efi*ect  on  their  con- 
stitutions. 

The  attempt  made  last  year  to  revive  *<  pilgrimages  " 
has  hardly  met  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  by 
the  promoters  of  the  movement.    Some  Americans,  calling 
themselves  pilgrims,  have  made  a  pleasant  excursion  to 
Rome,  and  have  been  interchanging  courtesies  with  the 
Pope ;  but  the  pilgrimage  season  has  been  very  dull  this 
year,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  activity  in  this 
line  at  present.    This  must  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
railway  companies,  who  last  summer  saw  a  prospect  of 
cheap  pilgrimage  trains,  which  bade  fair  to  increase  their 
profits  and  swell  the  libt  of  railway  casualties.    Perhaps 
when  the  Pullman  car  system  has  been  extended  and  more 
fully  developed,  pilgrims  may  again  be  tempted  to  under- 
take their  pious  excursions ;  but  it  is  evident  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  render  pilgrimages  cheap  and  com- 
fortable, pilgrims  will  not,  in  justice  to  themselves  and 
their  families,  consent  to  undergo  hardships  and  perils 
which  no  respectable  persons  should  be  called  upon  to 
endure,  or  incur  expenses  which  render  them  liable  to  un- 
pleasant remarks  at  home  on  the  score  of  extravagance. 
£ven  in  the  East,  pilgrimages  are  now  conducted  in  a 
comfortable  and  even  luxurious  fashion.    For  instance,  the 
sister  of  the  Khan  of  Kashgaria,  who  made  her  way 
through  Central  Asia  and  reached  the  Bosphorus  a  few 
months  ago  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  has  now  returned 
from  the  sacred  places  of  the  Hediaz,  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  is  reposing  at   Constantinople  before  resuming  her 
journey  to  Eastern  Turkestan.    During  her  stay  in  that 
city  she  is,  it  is  stated,  treated  as  a  guest  of  the  Sultan, 
ana  a  fine  konak  in  Stamboul  has  been  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal for  herself  and  her  suite.    Pilgrimages  conducted  in 
this  fashion  would  become  popular  anywhere,  and  such 
treatment  as  that  of  this  Kashgar  Princess  hy  the  Turkish 
Government  is  a  stimulant  of  piety  which,  if  adopted  in 


Western  Church  circles,  would,  there  can  be  little  doobt^ 
produce  shoals  of  pilgrims. 

The  common  belief  that  the  late  M^yfhtl  Condia  wts 
an  octogenarian  appears  to  rest  on  an  erroneous  statcaeat 
of  the  **  Dictionnaure  des  Contemoorains."  which  brinm 


which  brii^ 

him  into  the  world  in  time  to  bear  arms  in  the  great  itnig> 
gle  of  Spain  against  Napoleon.    In  reality  the  deoeand 

S moral  was  bom,  accoraing  to  Spanish  authoritiea,  it 
uenos  Ayres  in   1808,  and  was  therefore  bat  six^-ax 
years  of  age  when  he  fell    His  father  was  killed  in  fight- 
ing on  the  royal  side  against  the  insurgent  Govemoient  ot 
La  Plata,  and  this  procured  the  son  a  cadetahip  io  the 
Royal  Guard  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.    When  the  fim 
Carlist  war  broke  out  he  was  a  subaltern  of  some  standii^ 
in  the  same  corps,  and  early  became  distingoiAed  for  ha 
courage.     Promodon  came  rapidly  to  those  who  deterred 
it  in  the  six  stormy  years  that  followed ;  and  we  find  Maa- 
uel  Concha  winning  his  step  as  lieutenantK»loiiel  by  the 
capture  of  Uruieta  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  183^, 
and  that  of  colonel  soon  afterwards  bv  a  similsijv  aooeeu- 
f ttl  open  attack  on  the  heights  of  Velasooin.    Two  yean 
later  he  became  brigadier-general,  and,  commanding  is 
this  capacity  at  the  capture  of  the  Carlist  position  tt 
Castelotte,  was  rewarded  with  the  immediate  brevet  of 
field-marshal,  a  rank  he  held  for  just  thirty-ibor  yean. 
Soon  after  Uie  war  was  over  he  was  obliged  to  fly  fh» 
Spain  on  the  failure  of  the  first  movement  against  £spar- 
tero's  power,  which  he  had  done  much  to  promote.    Ihb 
was  the  sole  political  intrigue  of  his  long  life.    But  on  the 
second  and  more  successful  revolution  against  the  dm 
Regent,  Concha  arrived  in  time  to  comouma  the  iniorgeiit 
army  of  Ajidalusia,  and  to  drive  his  antagonist  on  board 
the  English  ship  Blalabar,  and  he  was  afterwards  enployed 
in  reducing  Sangossa,  which  had  remained  fidthfol  to  the 
cause  of  t£e  ex-Kegent.    To  him  it  fell  also,  two  yean 
later,  to  reduce  the  Catalonian  insurrection,  raised  nosu- 
nally  against  the  law  of  conscription.    In  1847  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  <m  observation  formed  oo 
the  Portuffuese  frontier,  and,  moring  presently  by  otden 
from  Ma£id  into  that  kingdom,  succeeded  in  redncisg 
Oporto  without  bloodshed,  contributing  powerlullj  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  civil  war  in  favor  of  Donoa 
Maria,  from  whom,  and  not  firom  Spain,  he  received  his 
title  of  Marquis  of  the  Douro.    Finally,  he  was  a  second 
time  successful  in  Catalonia  in  1851,  when  the  TOovincc 
was  stirred  up  to  rcA)ellion  by  the  last  of  the  old  Carlist 
faction.    From  that  date  he  remained  in  a  sort  of  retire* 
ment  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  once  summoned, 
indeed,  by  IsabeUa  in  her  extremity ;  but  she  refused  hii 
plain  counsel  to  part  from  her  alleged  paramour,  and  the 
Marshal  thereon  declined  office.    Nor  did  he  take  aoj 
share  in  the  recent  revolution  and  war,  till  suddenly  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  which  he  found  an  honmble 
soldier's  end.    His  career,  in  fact,  was  essentially  a  miH- 
a  ry  one  from  first  to  last^ 


WITH  A  WATER  LILT. 

Sbb,  my  darling,  what  I  bring  — 
A  white-winged  blossom  of  the  spring  : 
On  the  silent  stream  it  lay, 
Deep  in  dreams  the  live-long  day. 

Now,  if  thou  wUt  let  it  rest, 
Lying  on  thy  loring  breast, 
Again  its  spreading  leaves  will  hide 
Just  as  deep  and  still  a  tide. 

Dangerous,  dangerous,  't  is  to  dream 
By  the  deep  lake's  silent  stream  1 
Nudes  hide  within  its  bed, 
With  lilies  floating  Oferhead. 

Dear,  thine  heart,  too,  is  a  stream 
Where 't  is  dangerous  to  dream : 
Nixies  bide  witlun  iu  bed. 
With  lilies  floating  overhead. 


174.] 
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LITERATURE   AND  NATIONALITY. 

It  iB  easj  to  laugh  at  the  impending  great  American 
)Tel  or  poem,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  ill-defined 
eling  that  the  failure  to  produce  some  distinctive  work 
r  literature  is  a  failure  in  the  country  to  meet  a  legiti- 
Ate  demand.  The  error  in  thinking  upon  this  subject 
u  been  in  the  conception  of  national  literature  simply  as 
comparative  product ;  the  charge  brought  against  suc- 
sssful  books  by  native  authors,  on  this  score,  is  conmionly 
Ikst  they  are  merely  variations  of  an  English  school,  and 
ot  entitled  to  stand  as  representative  of  American  life 
nd  thought  except  in  some  trivial,  unessential  particular. 
Che  pictures  of  life  here  given  by  an  American  differ,  it 
bay  be  said,  from  the  same  given  by  a  foreigner  in  noth- 
ag  save  a  certain  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  American, 
ly  which  his  description  has  a  slight  idiomatic  character. 
Vhere  are  the  broad  marks,  it  is  asked,  by  which  Amer- 
san  literature  may  be  recognized,  not  as  a  branch  of 
English  literature,  but  as  distinct  and  indigenous  ? 

Just  about  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  we  almost 
raited  for  the  opinions  of  the  London  press  before  taking 
i  new  step,  and  the  uncomplimentary  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sonell  raised  a  whirlwind  of  dusty  opprobrium  about  his 
)ttd,  the  late  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  edited  a  volume  en- 
itled  **  America  and  her  Commentators,"  in  which  was 
Uiplayed  the  crass  ignorance  and  supercilious  air  with 
rhich  foreigners  had  been  regarding  us.  But  the  most 
stinfol  commentary  on  this  grievance  was  the  authorship 
md  publication  of  the  book  itself.  Just  lee  how  wickedly 
;he  foreigners  bate  treated  us,  we  said  in  the  book ;  and 
(be  book  itself  said :  just  see  how  self-conscious  and  pain- 
felly  colonial  we  are. 

Indeed,  the  pnbUcation  of  this  book  was  in  itself  the 

cttue  of  much  self-examination,  and  many  were  startled 

by  having  the  national  self^conscionsness  so  disagreeably 

predicated.     There  was  a  rapid  change  of  sentiment,  as 

will  be  remembered,  as  the  war  went  on.     English  criti- 

asm  lost  its  power  to  irritate;    we  even  became  good- 

utored  under  it,  and  ashamed  of  some  of  our  overgrown- 

boyish  complaints.     It  is  within  the  memory  of  quite  young 

men  that  this  change  has  taken  place ;  and  we  think  we 

>re  justified  in  saying  that  from  the  self-consciousness  of 

t^onal  life,  productive  of  nothing  great,  we  have  been 

compelled  to  grow  by  stem  discipline  into  a  condition  of 

Hie  which  b  still  rude  and  often  ungovernable,  but  which 

evries  with  it  the  tme  consciousness  of  national  being,  — 

A  very  different  state  from  the  consciousness  which  never 

^e^ts  itself.     The  secret  of  national  strength  of  moral 

^^  agrees  with  that   in  persons.      It  is  fbrgetfulness 

of  iel(  in  devotion  to  a  higher  end  beyond  self. 

No  term  was  more  significant  of  the  old  state  of  national 
^  than  <«  Manifest  Destiny,"  the  very  expression  of  self- 
conidoQsness.  Now,  we  do  not  hear  those  words,  but  we 
^  aware  of  an  anxious  spirit  of  criticism  bearing  heavily 
^^  every  evil  hi  the  commonwealth  and  nation.  A 
conmittee  of  kvestigation  —  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be 


proud  of;  but  we  can  well  leave  pride  to  our  children, 
if  we  can  only  accomplish  thoroughly  this  work  of  investi- 
gation and  expurgation.  Our  fathers  were  rather  top- 
heavy,  carrying  this  big  republic  of  ours,  but  we  who  are 
struggling  to  keep  it  in  place  are  less  ecstatic  over  future 
visions.  Quite  enough  for  us  if  we  bear  our  burden  with 
courage. 

There  really  was  no  place  for  a  sincerely  great,  hopeful 
literature  under  the  old  flag  of  Manifest  Destiny,  for  liter- 
ature of  the  noblest  sort  is  not  braggart,  and  does  not 
derive  its  being  from  brag.  It  needs  for  its  inspiration 
not  material  prosperity,  but  the  presence  of  noble  purpose 
and  service.  If  the  hope  of  a  nation  is  in  increasing  its 
territory,  literature  will  not  be  found  in  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army  of  occupation ;  it  loves  better  a  place  in  the 
forlorn  hope.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  country  which  is  humbly 
and  persistently  seeking  to  purify  itself,  to  exercise  the 
lowly  virtues  of  economy,  honesty,  and  chastity,  will 
quickly  find  a  place  for  the  most  aspiring  literature.  We 
look  hopefully  for  men  of  letters  whose  literary  ambition 
shall  be  inseparable  from  a  stout  hold  upon  local,  home 
life ;  who  shall  find  history  and  politics  the  solid  ground 
on  which  they  build  ;  who  shall  give  up  dreams  of  living 
abroad  because  the  reality  of  life  at  home  will  be  sweeter  ; 
who  shall  find  their  life  and  their  neighbors'  affording  quite 
Bufiicient  material  for  their  social  speculations ;  who  shall 
let  their  poetry  find  American  themes,  not  because  they  are 
Americans,  but  because  the  white-throated  sparrow  singing 
in  the  border  of  the  woods  has  been  heard  by  them  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  home  life,  and  they  know  the  English 
lark  only  by  hearsay.  In  a  word,  as  the  country  yields 
all  the  richness  that  springs  from  a  sincere,  resolute  na- 
tional life,  self-contained  because  not  sel^seeking,  so  will 
the  resultant  literature  be  national  before  it  is  aware  of  it. 

NOTES. 

—  The  meeting  of  the  Book  Trade  Convention  at  Put- 
in-Bay, not  ended  at  this  writing,  has  plainly  resulted  in 
tangible  results  apart  from  the  unquestioned  advantage 
which  must  follow  from  free  discussion.  The  convention 
has  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  practice  by  publishers 
of  giving  laige  discounts  to  privileged  persons  is  an  evil 
to  be  abated.  Many  of  the  booksellers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  limit  imposed  upon  the  publishers  by  the  resolu- 
tion passed  of  twenty  per  cent.  Some  wanted  it  fixed  at 
ten  per  cent,  others  at  five,  and  one  publisher  took  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  justice  in  the  publisher  allowing 
a  discount  from  the  retail  price  to  any  one  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  again.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  con- 
vention would  make  no  more  radical  diange,  and  if  the 
publishers  really  keep  to  this  maximum  discount,  they  will 
do  something  toward  giving  the  retailer  confidence  in  Ids 
business. 

—  The  retail  price  of  books  was  discussed  at  the  con- 
vention but  without  bringing  any  conclusion,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production, 
including  author's  copyright,  the  probable  sale,  and  the 
rate  of  discount  to  be  given  to  dealers.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  last  element,  which  is  very  fluctuating,  is  really 
the  important  one  to  be  fixed,  and  that  a  thorough  reform 
would  require  that  the  reduction  of  discounts  to  persons 
outside  of  the  trade  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
to  persons  in  the  trade.  When  that  is  done,  the  buyer 
of  books  will  find  the  retail  price  lower.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  experienced  buyer  always  finds  the  retail  price 
a  nominal  one,  but  the  persons  to  be  protected  are  the 
inexperienced  buyers,  and  it  is  moreover  every  way  desir- 
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able  that  azactness  of  statement  oonoeming  prioes  ahould 
be  reached,  and  people  freed  from  the  uneasj  feeling  that 
thej  are  being  swindled  when  thej  pay  the  asking  price 
for  a  book. 

^  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  has  published  a 
classified  catalogue  of  its  books,  which  is  made  upon  a 
different  plan  from  what  usually  obtains  in  library  cata- 
logues. A  classification  has  been  adopted  which  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  minute.  The  whole  library  is  divided 
into  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry.  History,  which  in- 
cludes Travel,  is  subdivided  under  eleven  heads,  one  of 
which  is  the  inevitable  Miscellaneous,  and  these  eleven 
divisions  are  subdivided  so  that  each  embraces  from  two  to 
eleven  classes,  the  whole  number  of  classes  being  seventy. 
Philosophy  is  subdivided  under  twelve  heads,  the  last 
of  which  is  Literature,  and  into  eighty-four  classes.  But 
Literature  is  regarded  in  its  philosophical  aspect,  for 
Poetry  finally  is  arranged  under  Poetry  Proper,  Art,  and 
Prose  Fiction.  There  is  finally  a  curious  appendix  enti- 
tled Polygraphs,  in  which  is  collected  the  complete 
works  of  various  authors,  without  regard,  apparently,  to 
any  other  common  bond.  The  whole  work  is  then  in- 
dexed by  authors'  names,  so  that  one  who  knows  a  book 
only  by  the  name  of  an  author,  and  might  be  uncertain 
whether  it  was  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  could  yet 
learn  if  it  was  in  the  library.  We  wonder  if  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  did  not  lend 
their  aid.  But  classification,  even  if  there  are  stubborn 
books  that  refuse  to  be  classified,  and  triumphantly  take 
their  place  in  Miscellaneous,  b  the  true  basis  of  a  published 
catalogue,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  a  library  arrangement. 

—  Mr.  Page,  the  portrait-painter,  is  to  sail  for  Europe 
shortly  to  examine  the  Kesselstadt  mask,  to  find  out  for 
himself  whether  his  theory  of  a  scar  over  Shakespeare's 
brow  be  correct.  There  was  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  mask  and  of  other  portraits  and  busts  of  Shakes- 
peare, in  the  July  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  We 
wonder  if  a  future  historian  of  America  would  get  much 
satisfaction  as  he  sat  before  the  current  issues  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslis,  and  tried  to  make  out  how  the 
members  of  the  Columbia  crew  did  look.  We  fancy  he 
might  form  the  theory  that  in  one  case  they  were  gigantic 
ten-pins  hastily  half-dressed  for  the  artist's  convenience. 

-—Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenough  writes  to  the  Boston  Ad' 
vertiser  upon  the  perplexing  subject  of  securing  artistic 
excellence  in  public  works  of  art.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  well  known.  Mr.  Greenough  suggests  that  the 
commissioners  having  the  matter  in  charge  should  invite 
certain  artists  of  reputation  to  compete  with  designs,  pay- 
ing a  fixed  and  sufficient  rate  for  all  the  designs ;  besides 
this  public  notice  to  be  given,  so  that  any  artist  outside 
of  those  named  may  offer  a  design,  not  certainly  to  be 
paid  for,  but  possibly  to  be  selected.  For  he  would  have 
the  commissioners,  all  the  designs  being  in,  vote  on  them ; 
then  artists  should  be  requested  to  vote,  and  finally  the 
designs  should  be  exhibited  in  public,  and  a  general  vote 
of  citizens  taken.  If  the  scheme  thns  outlined  could  be 
carried  out  it  would  probably  in  the  first  place  disclose 
the  average  taste  of  the  community,  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  proved  popular,  do  much  toward  exciting  as 
well  as  recording  public  interest.  The  plan  pursued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Art  Museum  in  Boston,  of  enlisting  the 
interest  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  was  of  a  similar 
character.  Whatever  serves  to  make  Uie  citizen  feel  that 
he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  art  is  a  positive 
help  toward  securing  the  best  works  of  art ;  the  interest 


which  impels  the  man  to  vote  or  contribute  will  receii-e  la 
impulse  firom  the  act  itself. 

—  Frank  Leslie's  lUuttrated  Neusspaper  gives  a  picton 
of  grasshoppers  ravaging  a  wheat-fidd  in  Ifinnesota.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  fearful  sense  of  the  ferodtr 
of  the  grasshoppers.  They  attack  the  field  with  all  tbs 
dash  of  a  cavalry  troop,  and  indeed  it  is  only  the  smail' 
ness  of  the  individual  grasshopper  that  prevents  it  frn 
being  a  monster ;  the  action  of  the  head  and  legs  is  indk- 
ative  of  tremendous  strength  and  eneigy.  The  sci 
Kuntze  once  attempted  to  embody  this  idea  in  the 
of  Puck  with  a  grasshopper.  How  helpless  one  feeli  be- 
fore the  small  enemies  of  mankind,  when  they  come  a 
great  multitudes  1  It  would  not  be  hard  to  belleTe  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hatto  died  of  fright.  Thorean,  in  his  "  Wii* 
den,"  describes  a  battle  of  ants  which  he  witnessed,  nA 
firom  which  he  withdrew  at  last  with  all  the  sckemBi 
sensation  of  a  man  who  has  looked  upon  human  caini^ 
A  Minnesota  settler  who  has  suffered  severely  from  tbcir 
ravages,  in  writing  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune^  descnbei 
a  throng  of  the  locusts  as  resembling  a  huge  snow  cbvi, 
oflen  completely  obliterating  the  sun.  The  lower  insart; 
fiy  at  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  from  the  groand.  and 
the  others  fill  the  idr  above  as  far  as  the  eye  can  ituk 
When  they  settle  on  a  field  of  grain,  every  stalk  is  coh- 
ered, so  that  the  entire  field  seems  to  have  suddenly  toned 
brown.  They  do  not  eat  the  grain,  but  bite  into  tbe 
tender  stock  and  juicy  kernel,  and  suck  out  the  vitsl  sap^ 
leaving  every  particle  of  vegetadon  dead,  so  that  withm  i 
day  or  two  the  entire  crop  becomes  dry  and  withered. 

—  The  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  bve 
held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  steam  whistles  on  mr 
roads,  and  have  recommended  that  they  should  be  restrici 
in  use  to  cases  of  danger  and  the  necessary  mansgem 
of  freight  trains.  A  sensible  conclunon,  which  onlj 
custom,  and  a  certain  traditionary  horror  of  railway 
at  crossings,  would  lead  any  one  to  deny.  It  has  Ipp3^ 
ently  been  assumed  that  a  railway  train  is  a  noiselei 
object  that  steals  silently  over  its  road,  and  needs  to  as* 
nounce  itself  in  thickly  settled  communities  by  diibolk 
blasts  of  steam.  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  whistle  bs 
caused  more  runaway  accidents  and  more  nervous  debiliij 
than  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  railway  crossings,  it 
now,  the  commissioners  will  bring  about  the  reform  of  re 
quiring  all  trains  near  cities  to  go  underground  or  om 
viaducts  above  the  streets,  and  to  swallow  their  own  smok& 
life  will  begin  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

—  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  gives  in  the  New  York  Ttsst 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Poor  Children's  Villa  a 
Staten  Island,  where  a  farm  of  seven  acres  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  little  country  air  and  cooabT 
fiire  to  the  miserable  children  of  the  tenement  hoose^ 
Parties  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  children  are  Ukea 
there  each  week  and  given  the  unspeakable  delights  of  tbi 
country.  "The  success  of  this  home,"  he  writes, **««• 
gests  what  has  occurred  to  many— bow  great  a  bcn^ 
tion  a  'Children's  Country  Hospital  '  would  be.  We 
meet  in  the  tenement  houses  with  numbers  of  children 
just  recovering  from  all  the  various  diseases  of  childhood - 
the  little  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  o^' 
sles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  of  these  sad  mi^ 
For  them  there  is  no  proper  air  or  food,  and  the  bealtJj 
of  the  city  is  lowered  by  the  meagre  fi^e  and  fool  aff 
supplied  to  these  young  invalids.  It  is  inexpreaiblj  tu 
to  see  them  trying  to  recover  health  and  strength  in  sa^ 
dens  of  misery."  He  offers  in  behalf  of  the  Childreai 
Aid  Society  to  receive  fimds  for  such  an  object. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTKR  XY. 

EowAKD  '  WoDSHOUSE  reached 
iBole6eld  about  eleven  o'clock,  com- 
g  back  from  that  strange  Tisit  to 
^vn.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  go  to 
le  White  Hoase  before  even  he  went 
)Ms  mother,  but  he  was  so  cowardly 
I  to  go  round  a  long  way  so  as  to 
roid  crossing  the  Green,  or  exhibiting 
imseU  to  public  gaze.  He  felt  that 
Bf  mother  would  never  forgive  him 
Bd  she  know  that  he  had  gone  any- 
ihere  else  before  going  to  her,  and, 
adeedf  I  think  Mrs.  Wodehouse's 
Seeling  was  very  natural.  He  put  his 
kat  well  over  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not, 
u  may  be  supposed,  escape  recosni- 
&>Ti  —  and  went  on  with  a  conviction 
that  the  news  of  his  arrival  would 
reach  his  mother  before  he  did,  and 
that  he  would  have  something  far  from 
delightful  to  meet  with  when  he  went 
home. 

As  for  Mrs.   Damerel,    when  she 
voke  up  in  the  morning  to  the  fact 
tbat  Rose  was  gone,  her  first  feelings, 
I  think,  were  more    those  of  anger 
than  of  alarm.     She  was  not  afraid 
thither  daughter  had  committed  sui- 
cide, or  ran  away  permanently;  for  she 
was  Tery  reasonable,  and  ner  mind 
hed  upon  the  probabilities  of  a  situa- 
tion rather  than  on  the  violent  catas- 
trophes which  might  be  possible.    It 
vas  Agatha  who  first  brought  her  the 
pevB,  open-mouthed,  and  £outins  the 
information,  ^  Oh,  mamma,  come  here, 
oome  here,  Rose  has  run  away ! "  so 
tbat  eyery  one  in    the    house  could 
b«ar. 

"Nonsense,  child  I  she  has  gone  — 
to  do  something  for  me,"  said  the 
^^^  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
pfwnptto  save  exposure  even  at  the 
«»stant  when  ahe  received  the  shock. 

"Bttt,  mamma,"  cried  Agatha,  "  her 
^  ^  not  been  slept  in,  her  things 

•J*  gone— her" 

Here  Mrs.  Damerel  put  her  hand 
^  the  girl'i  mouth,  and  with  a  look 
«« nerer  forgot  went  with  her  into 
««  empty  nest,  from  which  the  bird 
5«  flown.  All  Mrs.  Damerel's  wiU 
JJ^  to  her  on  the  nioment  to  save 
«?  Kandal  which  was  inevitable  if 
^  were  known.  "  Shut  the  door," 
H»8wdin  a  low  quiet  voice.  *<  Rose  is 
'«7tooUBh:  because  she  thinks  she 
^<pttRel]ed  with  me,  to  make  such 


a  show  of  her  undutifulness  1  She 
has  gone  up  to  town  by  the  early 
train?' 

*<  Then  you  knew  I "  cried  Agatha, 
with  eyes  as  wide  open  as  just  now 
her  mouth  had  been. 

'*  Do  you  think  it  likely  she  would 
go  without  my  knowing  /  "  said  her 
mother ;  an  unanswerable  question,  for 
which  Agatha,  though  her  reason  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  could  find  no 
ready  response.  She  looked  on  with 
wonder  while  her  mother,  with  her 
own  hands,  tossed  the  coverings  off 
the  little  white  bed,  and  gave  it  the 
air  of  having  been  slept  in.  It  was 
Agatha's  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing things  appear  as  they  are  not. 

"  Rose  has  been  foolish ;  but  I  don't 
choose  that  Mary  Jane  should  make  a 
talk  about  it,  and  tell  everybody  that 
she  did  not  go  to  bed  last  night  like 
a  Christian  —  and  do  you  hold  your 
tongue,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 

Agatha  followed  her  mother's  di- 
rections with  awe,  and  was  subdued 
all  day  by  a  sense  of  the  mystery;  for 
why,  if  mamma  knew  all  about  it,  and 
it  was  quite  an  ordinary  proceeding, 
should  Rose  have  gone  to  town  by  the 
early  train? 

Mrs.  Damerel,  however,  had  no  easy 
task  to  get  calmly  through  the  break- 
fast, and  arrange  her  household  mat- 
ters for  the  day,  with  this  question 
perpetually  recurring  to  her,  with 
sharp  thrills  and  shoots  of  pain  — 
Where  was  Rose  ?  She  had  been  an- 
gry at  first,  deeply  annoyed  and  vexed, 
but  now  other  feelings  struck  in.  An 
anxiety,  which  did  not  suggest  any 
definite  danger,  but  was  dully  and 
persistently  present  in  her  mind,  like 
something  hanging  over  her,  took  pos- 
session other  whole  being.  Where  nad 
she  gone  ?  What  could  she  be  doing  at 
that  moment?  What  steps  could  her 
mother  take  to  find  out,  without  ex- 

S^sing  her  foolishness  to  public  gaze  ? 
ow  should  she  satisfy  Mr.  Incledon  ? 
how  conceal  this  strange  disappear- 
ance from  her  neighbors.  They  all 
took  what  people  are  pleased  to  call 
<<  a  deep  interest "  in  Rose,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  late  rector's  family;  and 
Mrs.  Damerel  knew  the  world  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  the  things 
which  one  wishes  to  be  kept  secret, 
are  just  those  which  everybody  man- 
ages to  hear.  She  forgot  even  to  be 
angry  with  Rose  in  the  deep  necessity 
of  concealing  the  extraoroinary  step 
she  had  taken ;  a  step  enoctgh  to  lay  a 


young  girl  under  an  enduring  stigma 
all  her  life ;  and  what  could  we  do  to 
find  her  without  betraying  her?  She 
could  not  even  make  an  inquiry  with- 
out risking  this  betrayal.  She  cocdd 
not  ask  a  passen^r  on  the  road,  or  a 
porter  at  tne  station,  if  they  had  seen 
ner,  lest  she  should  thereby  make  it 
known  that  Rose's  departure  had 
been  clandestine.  All  through  the 
early  morning,  while  she  was  busy 
with  the  children  and  the  affairs  of 
the  bouse,  this  problem  was  working 
in  her  mind.  .  Of  all  things  this  was 
the  most  important,  not  to  compromise 
Rose,  or  to  let  any  one  know  what  a 
cruel  and  unkind  step  she  had  taken. 
Mrs.  Damerel  knew  well  how  such  a 
stigma  clings  to  a  girl,  and  how  ready 
the  world  is  to  impute  other  motives 
than  the  real  one.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  hard  upon  the  child,  and  pressed 
a  hateful  sacrifice  upon  her  unduly,  but 
now  Rose's  credit  was  the  first  thing 
she  thought  of.  She  would  not  even 
attempt  to  get  relief  to  her  own  anx- 
iety at  the  cost  of  any  animadversion 
upon  Rose ;  or  suffer  anybody  to  sus- 
pect her  daughter  in  order  to  ease  her- 
self. This  necessity  made  her  position 
doubly  difficult  and  painful,  for,  with- 
out compromising  Rose,  she  did  not 
know  how  to  inquire  into  her  disap- 
pearance or  what  to  do;  and,  as  tne 
moments  passed  over  with  this  perpet- 
ual undercurrent  goin^  on  in  her 
mind,  the  sense  of  painful  anxiety 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Where 
could  she  have  gone  ?  She  had  left 
no  note,  no  letter  behind  her,  as 
runaways  are  generally  supposed  to 
da  She  had,  her  mother  knew,  only 
a  few  shillings  in  her  purse;  she  had 
no  relations  at  hand  with  whom  she 
could  find  refuge.  Where  had  she 
gone?  Every  minute  this  question 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  her,  and 
sounded  louder  and  louder.  Could 
she  go  on  shutting  it  up  in  her  mind, 
taking  counsel  of  no  one  ?  Mrs.  Da- 
merel felt  this  to  be  impossible,  and 
after  breakfast  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Nolan,  begging  him  to  come  to  her 
"on  urgent  business."  She  felt  sure, 
that  Rose  had  confided  some  of  her 
troubles  at  least  to  him  ;  and  he  was  a 
friend  upon  whose  help  and  secrecy 
she  could  fully  rely. 

Her  mind  was  in  this  state  of  in- 
tense inward  perturbation  and  outward 
calm,  when,  standing  at  her  bedroom 
window^  which  commanded  the  road 
and  a  comer  of  the  Green,  upon  which 
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the  road  opened,  she  saw  £dward 
Wodehouse  coming  towards  the  house. 
I  suppose  there  was  never  any  one 
yet  in  great  anxiety  and  suspense, 
who  did  not  go  to  the  window  with 
some  sort  of  torlom  hope  of  seeinjK 
something  to  relieve  them.  She  rec- 
ognized the  young  man  at  once, 
though  the  did  not  know  of  his  arrival, 
or  even  that  he  was  looked  for ;  and 
the  moment  she  saw  him  instantly 
^  gave  him  a  place  —  though  she  could 
not  tell  what  place  —  in  the  maze  of 
her  thoughts.  Her  heart  leaped  up  at 
sight  or  him,  though  he  might  be 
but  walking  past,  he  might  be  but 
Cuming  to  pay  an  ordinary  call  on  his 
return,  for  anything  she  knew.  In- 
stinctively, her  heart  associated  him 
with  her  child.  She  watched  him 
come  in  through  the  little  shrubbery, 
scarcely  knowing  where  she  stood, 
so  intense  was  ner  suspense;  then 
went  down  to  meet  him,  looking  calm 
and  cold,  as  if  no  anxiety  bad  ever 
clouded  her  firmament.  ^  How  do 
von  do,  Mr.  Wodehouse;  I  did  not 
know  you  had  come  back,"  she  said, 
with  perfect  composure,  as  if  he  had 
been  Uie  most  every-day  acquaintance, 
and  she  had  parted  from  him  last 
night. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  counte- 
nance much  paler  and  more  agitated 
than  her  own,  and,  with  that  uneasy 
air  of  deprecation  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  a  confession  to  make.  '*  Ko 
one  did;  or,  indeed,  does,"  he  said, 
'*  not  even  my  mother.  I  got  my  pro- 
motion quite  suddenly,  and  insisted 
upon  a  lew  days'  leave  to  see  my 
finends  before  I  joined  my  ship." 

**  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Mrs.  Da- 
merel,  putting  heroic  force  upon  her- 
self. *'  I  suppose,  then,  I  should  have 
said  Captain  WodehouFC?  How 
pleased  your  mother  will  be  1  ** 

<<  Yes,"  he  said,  abstractedly.  « I 
should  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  come  here  so 
early  merely  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news  concerning  myself.  I  came  up 
frum  Fortemottth  during  the  night,  and 
when  the  train  stopped  at  this  station 
—  by  accident — Miss  Damerel  got 
into  the  same  carriage  in  which  I  was. 
She  charged  me  with  this  note  to  give 
to  von." 

There  was  a  sensation  in  Mrs.  Da- 
merel's  ears  as  if  some  sluice  had 
given  way  in  the  secrecy  of  her  heart, 
and  the  blood  was  surging  and  swell- 
ing upwards.  But  she  managed  to 
smile  a  ghastly  smile  at  him,  and  to 
take  the  note  without  further  display 
of  her  feelings.  It  was  a  little  twisted 
note  written  in  pencil,  which  Wode- 
house, indeed,  had  with  much  trouble 
persuaded  Kose  to  write.  Her  mother 
opened  it  with  fingers  trembling  so 
much  that  the  undoing  of  the  scrap  of 
paper  was  a  positive  labor  to  her. 
She  dropped  softly  into  a  chair,  how- 
ever, w:th  a  great  and  instantaneous 
sense  of  relief,  the  moment  she  had 
read  these  few  pencilled  words:  — 
**  Mamma,  I  have  gone  to  Misa  Mar- 


Setts'.  I  am  very  wretched,  and  don't 
^now  what  to  do.  I  could  not  stay 
At  home  any  longer.  Do  not  be  angry. 
I  think  my  neart  will  break." 

Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  notice  these 
pathetic  words.    She  saw  **  Miss  Mar- 

fetts,"  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 
[er  blood  resumed  its  usual  current, 
her  heart  began  to  beat  less  violently. 
She  felt,  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
exhausted  and  weak  with  the  agitation 
of  the  morning ;  weak  as  one  only  feels 
when  the  immediate  pressure  is  over. 
Miss  Margetts  was  the  school-mistress 
with  whom  Rose  had  received  her  ed- 
ucation. No  harm  to  Rose,  nor  her 
reputation,  could  come  did  all  the 
world  know  she  was  there.  She  was 
so  much  and  instantaneously  relieved, 
that  her  watchfulness  over  herself  in- 
termitted, and  she  did  not  speak  for  a 
minute  or  two.  She  roused  herself 
up  with  a  little  start  when  she  caught 
Wodehouse's  eye  gravely  fixed  upon 
her. 

•'Thanks,"  she  said;  «I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  little  note,  telling  me 
of  Rose's  safe  arrival  with  her  friends 
in  London.  It  was  very  good  of  yon 
to  bring  it.  I  do  not  know  what  put 
it  into  the  child's  head  to  go  by  that 
early  train." 

'*  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  fort- 
unate for  me,"  said  Edward.  **  As 
we  had  met  by  such  a  strange  chance, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  seeing  her  safe 
to  Mirs  Margetts'  house." 

'*You  are  very  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel;  "I  am  much  obliged  to 
you;"  and  then  the  two  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  eying  each  other  like 
wrestlers  before  they  close. 

"Mrs.  Damerel,"  said  young  Wode- 
house, faltering,  and  brave  sailor  as  he 
was,  feeling  more  frightened  than  he 
could  have  said,  *'  there  is  something 
more  which  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Meet- 
ing her  so  suddenly,  and  remembering 
how  I  had  been  balked  in  seeing  her 
before  I  left  Dinglefield,  I  was  over- 
come by  my  feelings,  and  ventured  to 
tell  Miss  Damerel "  — 

"Mr.  Wodehouse,  my  daughter  is 
engaged  to  be  married  1 "  cried  Mrs. 
Damerel,  with  sharp  and  sudden 
alarm. 

"But  not  altogether  —  with  her 
own  will,"  he  said. 

**  You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  gasp  for  breath.  "  Rose 
b  foolish,  and  changes  with  every 
wind  that  blows.  She  cannot  have 
intended  to  leave  any  such  impression 
on  your  mind.  It  is  the  result,  I  sup- 
pose, of  some  lovers'  quarrel.  As  this 
18  the  case,  I  need  not  say  that  though, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  should 
deeply  have  felt  the  honor  you  do  her, 
yet,  in  the  present,  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  say  good  morning  and 
many  thanks.  Have  you  really  not 
seen  vour  mother  yet  ?  '* 
"  Not  yet  I  am  going  "  — 
'*  Oh  go,  please,  go  I"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel.  "  It  was  extremely  kind  of 
YOU  to  bring  the  note  before  going 
home,  but  your  mother  would  never 


forgive  me  if  I  detained  yon;  good-b^ 
If  you  are  here  for  a  few  daj^s  I  guj 
hope  to  see  you  before  yon  go." 

With  these  words  she  accompuied 
him  to  the  door,  smiling  cordiallT  u 
she  dismissed  him.  He  could  neither 
protest  against  the  dismissal  nor  lioger 
m  spite  of  it,  to  repeat  the  love-tale 
which  she  had  stopped  on  bis  fips. 
Her  apparent  calm  had  almost  de- 
ceived him,  and  but  for  a  little  qQWer 
of  her  shadow  upon  the  wall,  a  littk 
clasping  together  of  her  hands,  viti 
Rose's  letter  in  them,  whick  nothis? 
but  the  keenest  observation  coo.^ 
have  detected,  he  could  almoitt  htve 
believed  in  his  bewilderment  tk 
Rose  had  been  dreaming,  and  tbatkr 
mother  was  quite  cognizant  of  ber 
flight,  and  knew  where  she  was  goiat 
and  all  about  it  But,  howerer  tk 
might  be,  he  had  to  go,  in  a  very  pain- 
ful maze  of  thought,  not  knowing  vk 
to  think  or  to  hope  about  Rose,  isd 
having  a  whimsical  certainty  of  vhi; 
must  be  awaiting  him  at  home,  lad 
his  mother  heard,  as  was  most  likelj, 
of  his  arrival,  and  that  he  had  gone 
first  to  the  White  House.  Fortnnatelj 
for  him,  Mrs.  Wodehouse  had  lot 
heard  it ;  but  she  poured  into  his  re- 
luctant ears  the  whole  stoiy  of  Ur. 
Incledon  and  the  engagement,  and  of 
all  the  wonders  with  which  he  vai 
filling  Whitton  in  preparation  forbid 
bride. 

**  Though  I  think  she  treated  joa 
very  badly,  after  enccuraging  jon  i5 
she  did,  and  leading  you  en  to  tbt 
very  edge  of  a  proposal— yet  m 
can't  but  feel  that  she  is  a  very  kh 
girl,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  "  I  bcp( 
you  will  take  care  not  to  throw  voor- 
self  in  their  way,  my  dear;  tboogfc, 
perhaps  on  the  whole,  it  would  b« 
best  to  show  that  you  have  got  oTer  it 
entirely  and  don't  mind  who  fhe  mar- 
ries. A  little  insignificant  chit  of  a 
girl  not  worth  your  notice.  Tliert 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea,  Edward- 
or  better,  for  that  matter." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,  rootber.' 
he  said,  glad  to  escape  from  the  sub- 
ject; and  then  he  told  her  the  myrteit 
of  his  sudden  promotion,  and  hov  ^ 
had  stru^led  to  get  thb  fortni<!bt'i 
leave  before  joining  his  ship,  vbicb 
was  in  commission  for  China.  Hp 
Wodehouse  fatigued  her  brain  witb 
efforts  to  discover  who  it  could  be  vbo 
had  thus  mysteriously  befriended  ber 
bey ;  and  as  this  subject  drew  ber 
mind  from  the  other,  Edward  va» 
thankful  enough  to  listen  to  her  flig- 
gestions  of  this  man  who  was  de»l 
and  that  man  who  was  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  had  not  an  idea  bio- 
self  who  it  could  be,  and.  I  tbiok, 
cherished  a  furtive  hope  that  it  vas 
his  good  service  which  had  attract!^ 
the  notice  of  my  lords ;  for  young 
men  are  easily  subject  to  this  kind  of 
illusion.  But  his  mind,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed,  was  sufliciently  disturbed  witb- 
out  any  question  of  the  kind.  He 
had  to  reconcile  Rose's  evident  mi?- 
ery  in  her  flight,  with  her  mother*! 
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calm  acceptance  of  it  m  a  thing  abe 
knew  of;  and  to  draw  a  painfuf  bal- 
ance between  Mrs.  Damerel's  power 
to  insist  and  command,   and  Rose's 

S»wer  of  resistance;  finally,  he  had 
e  despairing;  consciousness  that  his 
leare  was  only  for  a  fortnight,  a  pe- 
riod too  short  for  anything  to  be  de- 
cided on.  No  harried  settlement  of 
die  extraordinary  imbroglio  of  affairs 
which  he  perceived  dimly  —  no  license, 
however  special,  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  secure  Rose  in  a  fortnight's 
time;  and  he  was  bound  to  China  for 
three  years  1  This  reflection,  you  may 
well  suppose,  gave  the  voung  man 
enough  to  think  of,  ana  ma!de  his 
first  day  at  home  anything  but  the 
ecstatic  holiday  which  a  first  day  at 
home  ought  to  be. 

As  for  Mrs.    Damerel,  when  she 
went  into  her  own  house,  aflcr  seeing 
this  dangerous  intruder  to  the  door, 
the  sense  of  relief  wliich  had  been 
her  only  conscious  feeling  up  to  this 
moment  gave  place  to   the  irritation 
and  repressed  wrath  which,  I  think, 
was  very  natural.    She  said  to  hei> 
self,  bitterly,  that  as  the  father  had 
been  so  the  daughter  was.    They  con- 
sulted their  own  happiness,  their  own 
feelings,  and  left  her  to  make  every- 
thing straight  behind  them.      What 
did  it  matter  what  she  felt?    What 
vas  the  good  of  her  but  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  self-indulgence  ?  —  to 
make  up  for  tbo  wrongs  they  did,  and 
conceal   the  scandal?    I    am  aware 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  in   almost  all 
others,    the    general    sympathy    goes 
vith  the  young ;  but  yet  I  think  poor 
Mrs.  Danicrel  had  much  justification 
for  the  bitterness  in  her  heart.     She 
wept  a  few  hot  tears  by  herself  which 
nobody  even  knew  of  or    suspected, 
and  then  she  returned  to  the  children's 
lessons  and  her    daily  business,  her 
head  swimming  a  little,  and  with  a 
weakness  born  of  past  agitation,  but 
subdued  into  a  composure  not  feigned 
but  real.    For  after    all,   everything 
can  be  remedied  except  exposure,  she 
thought  to  herself ;  and  going  to  Miss 
Margetts'  showed  at  least  a  glimmer- 
ing of  common-sense  on  the  part  of  the 
runaway,  and  saved  all  public  discus- 
sion of  the  **  difficultv  "  between  Rose 
and  her  mother.     Mrs.  Damerel  was 
A  clerg)'man's  wife  —  nay,  one  might 
say  a  clergy  woman  in  her  own  person, 
sccustom^  to  all   the  special  deco- 
rums   and  exactitudes    which    those 
who  take  the  duties  of  the  caste  to 
heart  consider  incumbent  upon  that 
section    of    humanity ;    but    she    set 
sbout  inventing  a  series  of  fibson  the 
spot  with  an  ease  which  I  fear  long 
practice  and  custom  had  given.    How 
Qiany  fiba  had  she  been  compelled  to 
tell  on  her  husband's  behalf  ?  —  ex- 
quisite little  romances  about  his  health 
and  his  close  study,  and    the  mental 
occopatjona   which    kept    him    from 
little  necessary  duties;  although  she 
knew  perfectly  well    that  his  study 
was  mere  desultory  reading,  and  his 

delicate  health  self-indulgence.    She 


had  shielded  him  so  with  that  delicate 
network  of  faUehood  that  the  rector 
had  gone  out  of  the  world  with  the 
highest  reputation.  She  had  all  her 
life  been  subject  to  remark  as  rather 
a  commonplace  wife  for  such  a  man, 
but  no  one  had  dreamt  of  criticising 
him.  Now  she  had  the  same  thing  to 
begin  over  again ;  and  she  carried  her 
system  to  such  perfection  that  she  be- 
gan upon  her  own  family,  as  indeed 
in  her  husband's  case  she  had  always 
done,  imbuing  the  children  with  a 
belief  in  his  abstruse  studies  and  sen- 
sitive organization,  as  well  as  the  outer 
world. 

**  Rose  has  gone  to  pay  Miss  Mar- 
getts a  visit,"  she  said,  at  the  early 
dinner.  **  I  think  a  little  change  will 
do  her  good.  I  shall  run  up  to  town 
in  a  few  days  and  see  after  her 
things." 

**  Gone  to  Miss  Margetts'  1  I  won- 
der why  no  one  ever  said  so,"  cried 
Agatha,  who  was  always  full  of  curi- 
osity. **What  a  funny  thing,  to  go 
off  on  a  visit  without  even  saying  a 
word  1 " 

**It  was  settled  quite  suddenly," 
said  the  mother,  with  perfect  compos- 
ure. '*I  don't  think  she  has  been 
looking  well  for  some  days;  and  I 
always  intended  to  go  to  town  about 
her  things.'* 

*«  What  a  very  funny  thing,"  repeat- 
ed Agatha,  ^  to  go  off  at  five  o'clock; 
never  to  say  a  word  to  any  one  —  not 
even  to  take  a  box  with  her  clothes, 
only  that  little  black  bag.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  funny ;  and  to 
be  so  excited  about  it  that  she  never 
went  to  bed." 

**  Do  not  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  sharply;  "it  was  not  de- 
cided till  the  evening  before,  after  you 
were  all  asleep." 
«*  But,  mamma  "  — 
"I  think  yon  might  take  some  of 
this  pudding  down  to  poor  Mary 
Simpson,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  calm- 
ly; **she  has  no  appetite,  .poor  girl; 
and,  Agatha,  you  can  call  at  the  post- 
ofiice,  and  ask  Mrs.  Brown  if  her  niece 
has  got  a  place  yet.  I  think  she 
might  suit  roe  as  housemaid,  if  she 
has  not  got  a  place." 

'*  Then,  thank  Heaven,"  said  Aga- 
tha, diverted  entirely  into  a  new 
channel,  *'we  shall  get  rid  of  Mary 
Jane  1 " 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  made  her 
experiment  upon  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart,  Mrs.  Damerel  had  her  lit- 
tle romance  perfectly  ready  for  Mr. 
Incledon  when  he  came,  '^lou  must 
not  blame  me  for  a  little  disappoint- 
ment to-dav,"  she  said,  'M hough  in- 
deed I  ougnt  to  have  sent  you  word 
had  I  not  been  so  busy,  lou  must 
have  seen  that  Rose  was  not  herself 
yesterday.  She  has  her  father's  fine 
organization,  poor  child,  and  all  our 
troubles  have  told  upon  her.  I  have 
sent  her  to  her  old  school,  to  Miss 
Margetts,  whose  care  I  can  rely  upon, 
for  a  little  change.  It  will  be  handy 
in  many  ways,  for  I  most  go  to  town 


for  shopping,  and  it  will  be  less  fa» 
tiguing  to  ]£>se  to  meet  me  there  than 
to  go  up  and  down  on  the  same  day." 

*'Then   she  was  not  well  yester- 
day ?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  over  whose 
face  various  changes  had  passed  of 
disappointment,  annoyance,    and  rl»- 
lief. 

«* Could  you  not  see  that?"  said 
the  mother,   smiling  with  gentle  re- 

Eroof.  **  When  did  Ro^e  nhow  temper 
efore?  She  has  her  faults,  but  tnat 
is  not  one  of  them;  but  she  has  her 
father's  fine  organization.  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  now,  when  it  is  all  over, 
that  poverty  brought  us  many  annoy- 
ances and  some  privations,  as  it  does 
to  everybody,  I  suppose.  Rose  has 
borne  up  bravely,  but  of  course  she 
felt  them;  and  it  is  a  specialty  with 
such  highlv-strung  natures,"  said  this 
elaborate  deceiver,  **  that  they  never 
break  down  till  the  pressure  is  re» 
moved." 

**Ah!  I  ought  to  have  known  it," 
said  Mr.  Incledon;  ^'and,  indeed," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  *'  what  yon 
say  is  a  great  relief,  for  I  had  begun 
to  fear  that  so  young  a  creature  might 
have  found  out  that  she  had  been  too 
hasty  —  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  mind." 

'*  It  is  not  her  mind,  but  her  nerves 
and  temperament,"  said  the  mother. 
*^  I  shall  leave  her  quite  quiet  for  a  few 
days." 

**  And  must  I  leave  her  quiet  too  ?  " 
"  I  think  so,  if  you  don  t  mind.  I 
could  not  tell  you  at  the  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  with  absolute  truth 
and  candor  such  as  gave  the  best  pos- 
sible effect  when  used  as  accompani- 
ments to  the  pious  fib,  ''for  I  anew 
you  would  have  wished  to  help  us, 
and  I  could  not  have  allowed  it ;  but 
there  have  been  a  great  many  things 
to  put  up  with.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  Rose 
has  had  to  soil  her  poor  little  fingers, 
as  I  never  thought  to  see  a  child  of 
mine  do ;  it  is  no  disgrace,  especially 
when  it  is  all  over,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  laugh. 

"  Disgrace  I  it  is  nothing  but  honor," 
said  the  lover,  with  some  moisture 
starting  into  his  eyes.  He  would  have 
liked  to  kiss  the  poor  little  fingers  of 
which  her  mother  spoke  with  playful 
tenderness,  and  went  away  compara- 
tively happy,  wondering  whether  there 
was  not  something  more  to  do  than  he 
had  originally  thought  of  by  which  he 
could  show  his  pride  and  delight  and 
loving  homage  to  his  Rose. 

Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  1  I  am  afraid 
it  was  very  wicked  of  her,  as  a  clergy- 
woman  who  ought  to  show  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  world  in  general ;  and 
she  could  have  whipped  Rose  all  the 
same  for  thus  leaviug  her  in  the  lurch  ; 
but  still  itwks  clever,  and  a  gift  which 
most  women  have  to  exercise,  more  or 
less. 

But  oht  the  terrors  which  orer^ 
whelmed  her  soul  when,  after  havinff* 
dismissed  Mr.  Incledon,  thus  wrapped 
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oyer  agidn  in  a  false  security,  she  bethought  herself fthat 
Rose  had  travelled  to  town  in  company  with  young  Wode- 
house ;  that  they  had  been  shut  up  for  more  than  an  hour 
together ;  that  he  had  told  his  love-tale,  and  she  had  con- 
fided enough  to  him  to  leave  him  not  hopeless,  at  least. 
Other  things  might  be  made  to  arrange  themaelves;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  always  rebellious  girl  when 
the  man  she  preferred — a  young  lover,  impassioned  and 
urgent  —  had  come  into  the  field  r 

(Tobeeontiniiwl.) 
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Chapter  xix.    truth-telling  :    van  kess  place. 

"Worsted,''  said  Agnes  slowly  to  herself  as  she 
sat  alone  with  her  children,  the  morning  afler  the  am- 
bassadors' ball. 

*'  Cyril  is  right ;  my  place  is  not  to  shine  in  society. 
Why  did  I  deliberately  take  myself  to  a  spot  where  I 
knew  in  advance  that  I  must  suffer,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  evade  or  to  escape  my  suffering  ?  Why  ? 
Ah!  it  was  because  I  hoped — believed,  almost  —  that 
if  we  were  there  together,  he  would  not,  he  could  not 
neglect  me,  his  wife,  for  her!  He  could.  He  did. 
Before  my  open  eyes  he  neglected  me  for  her.  Con- 
sciously, coolly,  he  left  me  for  her.  That  fact  can  never 
be  annulled.  Can  I  ever  forget  last  night?  Never. 
I  can  never  hear  music  again  that  will  not  bring,  it 
back.  I  can  never  see  a  geranium  blossom  that  will 
not  recall  it  I  believe  I  could  never  look  upon  danc- 
ing again  —  it  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 

*'  Oh,  my  heart !     How  it  ached  I     I  said  more  truly 
than  I  knew,  that  it  would  be  an  unequal  match.     Our 
weapons  are  as  unequal  as   they  are  unlike.     What 
was  my  devoted  love  of  years  before  one  glance  of  her 
eyes  !     Yet  it  is  not  love  that  she  inspires.     No,  it  is 
infatuation.     He  is  infatuated.     Can   he.  help  it?    I 
know  not,    I  only  know  that  I  could  help  it.     The 
man  does  not  live,  and  never  will,  who  could  lure  me 
from  him  even  by  a  thought     But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence.    He  has  everything  to   hold  me  that  I  have 
not  to  hold  him :  beauty,  genius,  power.     I  wondered 
at  the  first  that  he  cogld  love  me.     Can  I  be  aston- 
ished, now,  that  he  leaves  me  in  act  and  spirit  ?     I 
have  nothing,  nothing    but    my  love,   to    give  him. 
What  is  that  to  him  in  the  presence  of  such  a  face  ? 
Little.     How  little,  I  learned  last  night     Must  I,  can 
I  learn  to  live  alone,  widowed  in  heart  if  not  in  life,  — 
and  yet  live  to  any  purpose,  for  my  children,  for  any- 
body ?    My  God  I  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  miss  the 
highest  joy,  let  roe  not  miss  also  the  deepest  good  I    Do 
not  suffer  me  to  be  a/7  a  failure  !     Alas,  that  I  should 
feel  that  in  losing  love,  I  lose  everything ! " 

"  Here  is  a  card  for  you,"  said  Linda,  entering  the 
room.  **I  encountered  the  lady  in  the  lower  hall; 
heard  her  inquiring  for  you  ;  told  her  I'd  give  you  her 
card,  that  you  were  in,  disengaged,  and  I  thought 
would  see  her." 

Agnes  took  the  card  and  read,  ^  Mrs.  Duncan  Suth- 
erland." 

**  Linda,  I  am  not  well,  I  am  noi;"  and  the  ashen 
pallor  that  swept  over  her  face  proved  the  truth  of  her 
words.     "  I  cannot  see  her." 

"  You  cannot  1     Why  ?  " 


*  Intend  MMfdlnc  «oAcfc  of  Godrmi,  in  ttM  ywr  IST*,  by  H.  0.  Honw. 
Tov  ^fc  Co.,  la  ths  OfliM  of  ttM  Ubnrlaa  of  Congrwt,  at  WMhington. 


"I  —  I  do  not  like  Mrs.  Sutherland.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  her.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  her.  I  have  told 
you  so  before,  Linda." 

^  Yes.  but  you  said  that  you  admired  her  bentj. 
It  is  worth  an  effort  to  go  and  feast  your  eyes  on  tbt 
She  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  I  erer 
saw." 

*^  Yes,  Linda,  I  know  how  beautiful  she  is.  It  is  & 
&tal  beauty  to  me  —  I  feel  it  —  I  know  it  It  seeos 
as  if  my  heart  would  stop  beating  when  I  look  at  her. 
What  does  she  want  of  me  ?  Does  she  come  to  insult 
me  ?  All,  all  I  ask  of  her  is  to  let  me  and  raioe  alone. 
I  want  nothing  of  hers.  Not  even  her  beautj.  She 
only  uses  it  to  lead  men  astray.  I'd  rather  be  sinned 
against  than  to  sin." 

**  You'll  change  your  mind,  or  have  a  tough  time  of 
it,"  said  Linda  coolly.  "  What  have  you  against  Ma 
Sutherland  ?  Why  shouldn't  ^he  call  on  you?  You 
are  the  Honorable  Mrs.  King,  and  worth  culiivatin|. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  go  down  just  to  take  anotha 
look  at  her  myself,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  yoa  had 
better  go  yourself." 

^  I  will  go,"  said  Agnes,  as  if  moved  by  a  new  im- 
pulse. '^  You  shall  go  with  me,  babies,  both  of  yoo ;" 
and  she  took  her  little  son  and  daughter  by  the  hands 
and  led  them  out  with  her.  With  one  on  either  side 
she  entered  the  shabby  parlor  below. 

Circe  Sutherland  was  just  thinking  how  very  shabby 
if  was,  with  its  once  fine  but  now  faded  furniture. 
"'Tis  a  pity,"  she  sighed,  "that  he  should  have  no 
place  more  in  keeping  with  himself  than  this,  in  which 
to  entertain  his  friends.     Some  day,  perhaps  "  — 

The  door  opens  and  Agnes  with  her  children  enters. 
She  wears  a  black  alpaca  dress  with  narrow  linen  col- 
lar and  cuffs,  and  a  throat-tie  of  rose-colored  silk  — ber 
simple  breakfast  arid  street  attire,  which  can  do  noth- 
ing to  soften  the  lines  of  pain  which  the  pitiless  morn- 
ing reveals  so  distinctly  on  her  features.  Not  so  does 
it  show  the  lady  who  rises  to  meet  her.  The  all-night 
dance  has  left  no  trace  of  weariness  on  the  fair,  unworn 
face,  framed  in  its  carriage  bonnet  of  white  lace  lined 
with  azure  satin.  Her  close-fitting  pelisse  of  black  Tel- 
vet  is  edged  with  ermine  ;  somehow  in  her  attire  Circe 
Sutherland  always  suggests  the  empress.  She  holds  in 
her  hand  a  bouquet  of  tea-rose  buds,  lily  of  the  vallej 
and  'violets,  which  with  an  indescribably  deprecating 
grace  she  proffers  to  Agnes  at  once. 

"Will  you  accept  these  flowers,  3Irs.  King,/)&a«? 
I  selected  them  especially  for  you ;  they  are  like  yoa," 
with  a  winning  glance.     "  Pardon  my  early  call,  bat  I 
have  tried  so  many  days  to  come  past  two  o'clock,  onlj 
to  get  tangled  in  a  list  of  receptions,  and  so  fail  to  make 
it  out     But  I  do  owe  you  an  apology.    I  have  known 
Mr.  King  bo  long  and  so  pleasantly,  it  has  seemed 
quite  like  if  fatality  that  we  have  not  met  sooner.   I 
have  promised  myself  so  often  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance.     Last  night  I  thought  I  surelj 
should,  but  whenever  I  glanced  at  you,  you  seemed  to 
be  the  centre  of  such  an  admiring  circle,  such  a  UHi 
de  canversctzione,  1  would  not  venture.    Then  I  did 
get  absorbed  in  dancing.    I  may  as  well  confess ;  jon 
could  not  help  seeing  it.     I've  a  passion  for  dancing. 
I  was  bom  to  it,  I  believe.    And  Fd  apologize  for 
persuading  your  husband  into  the  folly  so  often,  odIj 
I  perceived  all  the  ladies  about  you  were  equally  ami- 
able with  theirs ;  and  yours  is  such  a  perfect  dancer! 
It's  such   a  comfort  to  dance  with  a  gentleman  who 
dances  well,  they  are  so  very  rare  in  this  countiy." 
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*' Are  thej?**  said  Agoes  calmly.  *'I  cannot  tell, 
I  was  iieTcr  taught  to  dance,  nor  allowed  to  attend 
jicing-parties  but  very  rarely,  before  my  marriage." 
^'  Dear  me,  how  dreary  !  You  will  never  know  how 
Qch  pleasure  you  have  missed." 
^  Probably  not.  Though  last  night  I  thought  I  had 
»me  comprehension  of  it." 

"Did   yon?"    with  a  quick  inquiring  glance.    *'I 
meed  before  I  could  walk,  I  believe  ;  I  was  born  to 
.    And  these  are  your  children  ?    How  good  of  you 
\  bring  them  down  for  me  to  see.    Mr.  King  speaks 
r  them  so  often,  and  of  your  beautifid  devotion  to 
lem.     He  says  that  you  perfectly  live  in  them." 
^Does  be?     Mrs.  Sutherland,  do  you  not  think  it 
^rtunate  for  me  that  I  can  live  in  my  children  ?  " 
^  Most  sorely  I  do.    All  mothers  do.    They  prefer 
>  live  in  their  children,  do  they  not?"  with  a  faint 
ipple  of  perturbation  in  the  smooth  voice. 
'*  Yes.     Any  true  mother  chooses  to  live  in  her  chil- 
ren,  with  her  husband,  —  with  their  father,  —  but  not 
D  live  in  them  alone,  while  he  lives  a  life  apart" 
''Surely,"  says  Circe  Sutherland,  her  soft  society 
oice  coming  nearer  proving  traitor  to  its  habitual 
aim,  by  betraying  unintentional  emotion,  than  it  had 
tver  done  before  in  her  life.    Never  before  has  she 
)een  taken  so  utterly  by  surprise.     It  is  she  who  is 
isaally  mistress  of  the  conversation  and  the  converser. 
B?idently  here  is  one  not  easily  managed  intellectually, 
Qotwithstanding  the  impression  she  gives  of  physical 
ireakness,  and  personal  passivity.     Is  it  possible  that 
Cyril  King's  wife  is  in  no  way  the  weak  creature  that 
she  has  deemed  her  ?     She  came  here  to  pat  her  (men- 
tally) on  the  back ;  to  patronize  her  ;  to  ask  her  to  go 
out  for  a  drive,  partly  for  kindness,  more  for  ^  appear 
SDces."     Why  can  she  do  neither?     Why  does  she 
feel  spiritually  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  perfectly 
aopretending,  nntravelled  litde  woman  in  black  al- 
paca? 

**  Mn.  Sutherland,"  said  Agnes  slowly,  that  she  might 
hold  in  calmness  the  insurgent  emotional  vibrations 
of  her  voice ;  **  Mrs.  Sutherland,  I  heard  all  that  you 
said  about  me  to  your  friend  in  the  alcove  of  the  CoiQr 
greuional  Library." 
**  You  did  1 " 

"  I  know  your  estimate  of  me  as  a  woman,  and  as 

the  wife  of  Cyril  King.     I  have  never  held  myself  to 

be  my  husband's  equal  in  any  respect,  save  in  my  love 

of  what  is  pure  and  true.    I  wish  I  were  different  in 

almost  every  way,  for  his  sake  —  especially  for  his  sake 

aa  a  pablic  man ;  but  I  am  his  wife.     I  love  him,  and 

Mm  only.    I  shall  never  love  another  man.     I  could 

iie?er  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man.     I  am  the  mother 

of  his  children.     As  a  woman,  my  life  begins  and  ends 

in  him.    I  can  live  for  him,  or  die  for  him,  and  for  no 

other  man.     Gm  you  put  yourself  in  my  place,  Mrs. 

Sutlierland  ?    If  you  can,  how  would  you  have  felt  had 

you  heard  another  woman,  a  stranger,  speak  of  you, 

I  Cyril  King's  wife,  as  you  spoke  of  mo  ?  " 

*^  I  should  have  wanted  to  kill  her.  I  would  have 
^led  her  if  I  could  I "  says  Circe,  as  if  unconscious 
whom  she  is  condemning  to  death. 

'^  I  wish  you  no  harm,  but  happiness— a  truer  hap- 
piness than  you  know  now.  Yet  I  wbh  something 
<)f  you,  Mrs.  Sutherland;"  and  Agnes,  drawing  her 
fUldren  tighter  to  her,  leans  forwai^  from  her  low  seat 
^  intense  earnestness.  ^  I  wish  you  to  leave  me  what 
^  nune.  That  is  all  that  I  ask.  I  would  not  rob  you. 
1  would  not  rob  any  one.    I  want  only  my  husband, 


the  father  of  my  children.  If  I  cannot  know  him  to  be 
mine  in  fidelity,  in  singleness  of  affection,  what  have  I^ 
as  wife  and  mother,  in  this  world  ?   Nothing,  nothing  1  ** 

**  Have  you  no  confidence  in  him  ?  "  says  Circe,  drift- 
ing helplessly  to  the  first  question  she  can  ask.  **  What 
would  his  love  be  worth  if  it  could  not  be  proof 
against  any  test  ?  Beside,  nobody  on  earth  can  take 
from  you  what  is  ytmrs^  and  you  could  have  no  more 
love  from  him  than  your  nature  called  out,  if  you  were 
the  only  woman  in  the  world.  You  speak  as  if  your 
husband  were  at  my  mercy,  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  him  from  you  if  I  wished.  If  he  is  worthy 
to  be  all  iu  all  to  you,  how  can  you  have  so  little  faith 
in  him?" 

*'  I  think  that  you  know,"  answers  Agnes,  to  whom 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Affinity  Club  is  an  unknown 
alphabet,  but  whose  clear  eyes  look  into  the  depths 
of  Circe  Sutherland's  with  a  divining  light.  ^  I  think 
that  you  know.  You  ask  me  if  I  have  no  faith  in  my 
husband.  I  have  had  all  faith  in  him.  I  have  loved 
him  from  a  little  child.  I  never  loved  another  man.. 
I  know  nothing  of  men  save  as  I  know  them  by  him. 
Yet  I  know  this,  for  the  knowledge  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  —  and  you  know  it,  —  that  there  are  few 
men,  very  few,  who  could  be  utter  proof  against  such 
beauty  as  yours,  against  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  if 
you  willed  that  they  should  care  for  you,  and  threw  your 
alluring  infiuence  over  them.  I  don't  believe  that  all 
would  be  equally  weak,  or  equally  tempted,  but  there 
would  not  be  one  who  would  not  feel  your  spell." 

*^  You  flatter  me,  and  you  are  the  sincerest  womaa  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Agnes  scarcely  seems  to  hear  this  reply,  as  she'  goes 
on  :  *'  I  did  not  know  it  once,  but  I  know  now  that  my 
husband  has  special  temptations  which  a  man  less  pop- 
ular in  society  can  never  know.  He  shines  in  crowds, 
and  is  everywhere  sought  after.  When  I  did  not  know 
this  I  fear  I  was  too  exacting.  I  supposed  I  could  fill 
his  need  of  companionship  as  he  filled  mine.  I  know 
better  now. .  I  do  not  wish  to  chain  him  to  my  side ; 
I  want  to  go  into  society  with  him  and  share  in  what- 
ever gives  him  pleasure."  She  thinks  of  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  night  before,  and  is  silent,  while  Circe 
Sutherland  measures  her  from  head  to  foot  but  pnakea 
no  answer. 

^  I  think  now  it  can  never  be,"  she  says  at  last  ^  I 
fear  I  was  never  made  for  what  is  called  sodety.  It 
is  not  easy  to  go  against  nature  and  the  training  of  a 
life.  I  cannot  assimilate  to  crowds.  I  live  in  a  few  ; 
supremely,  I  can  live  but  in  one.  WUl  not  this  make 
you  kinder  to  me  ?  Leave  me  him.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  I  would  not  rob  society  of  his  presence  if  I 
could.  All  I  ask  unbroken  is  his  allegiance  to  me  aa 
my  husband.  You  know  it  is  this  that  you  have  as- 
sailed," and  the  divining  light  grows  clearer  in  the  clear 
eyes.  '*  You  assailed  it  from  the  beginning.  You  in- 
toxicated him  with  flattery  subtle  as  incenpe.  You 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  dear  to  you.  Was  it  in 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  such  beauty,  combined  with 
such  homage?  When  I  was  sick,  shut  in  a  darkened 
room,  suflbring  for  him  and  for  this  child,  —  when  I  did 
not  know  that  you  lived,  —  you  did  live  to  make  your- 
self fiiir  in  the  eyes  of  my  husband.  Did  he  not  see 
you  every  day  ?  Did  you  not  sing  for  him  ?  play  for 
him  ?  make  yourself  beautiful  for  £m  ?  Why  did  yon 
doit?" 

**  I  did  it  because  I  cared  for  him." 

^  Cared  for  him  I    What  right  had  you  to  care  for 
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him  to  such  a  degree  ?  Had  you  been  in  my  place, 
would  jou  have  been  willing  that  I  should  have  so 
robbed  you  of  your  husband's  care  and  companionship 
and  tender  love  ?  " 

'*I  dare  say  not  But  don't  be  unjust  to  me,  Mrs. 
Eling.  At  first  I  did  not  know  anything  about  you. 
I  did  not  know  that  Cyril  King  had  a  sick  wife.  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  any  wife  at  all.  He  did  not  look 
married.  He  did  not  act  married.  And  when  I  was 
told  about  his  wife,  I  assure  you,  you  were  represented 
to  me  the  opposite  of  what  you  are.  '  Weak' !  I  never 
saw  any  one  with  such  strength  for  truth-telling.  Dear 
me,  how  you  have  lectured  me !  If  you  bring  such  a 
battery  to  bear  upon  him,  no  wonder  he  runs  away  from 
you." 

''No,  'tis  no  wonder,"  says  Agnes  sadly,  measuring 
once  more  with  unclouded  eyes  the  exquisite  face  and 
form  before  her. 

'*Now  let  me  tell  you  a  little  truth,  Mrs.  King. 
Don't  make  me  wholly  responsible.  'Tis  unjust.  If  I 
had  never  been  born,  such  a  woman  as  you  could  never 
hold  in  absolute  loyalty  a  man  like  Cyril  King.  You 
are  too  tnith-telling.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  man's  love, 
never  tell  him  the  truth.  He  will  not  bear  it  No 
man  will  bear  it,  not  if  it  is  disagreeable;  and  the 
naked  truth,  as  people  call  it,  almost  always  is  hideous. 
A  man  will  bear  the  truth  from  a  man,  never  from  a 
woman ;  not  if  he  loves  her,  or  wishes  to  stand  well  in 
her  opinion.  The  moment  that  she  dares  to  become 
his  judge,  his  critic,  she  creates  in  him  coldness,  if  not 
indifference,  toward  herself.  The  key  to  the  entire  arch 
of  a  man's  love  is  flattery.  Soothe  his  self-love,  and 
you  will  be  ever  agreeable  to  him.  Hint  that  he  has  a 
foult,  and  he  will  run  away  from  you,  if  it  is  only  to  his 
cigar.  Now  I  am  absolutely  certain,  Mrs.  King,  that 
you  were  never  displeased  with  your  husband  that  you 
did  not  show  it  in  some  way,  though  you  spoke  not 
a  word." 

^  I  fear  you  are  right,"  says  Agnes  meekly. 

^  It  would  not  have  gone  so  hard  with  you,"  says 
Ciroe  kindly, ''  if  you  had  known  how  to  manage  him. 
You  have  no  finesse.  You  are  too  devoted  for  such  a 
man.  You  give  him  no  stimulus,  not  the  nlightest,  in 
loving  you.  You  made  him  sure  in  the  beginning  that 
your  devotion  was  absolute,  as  endless  as  it  is  narrow  ; 
that  no  matter  what  he  does  or  does  not,  no  iota  can  be 
added  or  taken  from  it ;  that  to  you  he  is  the  only  man 
in  existence  to  dote  on,  to  live  in,  to  pronounce  upon, 
and  to  bore  —  and  you  attempt  to  measure  his  devotion 
to  you  by  the  same  irrevocable  gauge.  Now  such  a  man 
sometime  is  sure  to  feel  nagged  by  such  a  devotion. 
It  wearies  him,  it  worries  him ;  and  he  will  run  away 
from  it,  somewhere,  to  something,  if  only  to  assert  his 
own  manhood.  But  if  you  could  only  give  your  hus- 
band a  little  home  excitement  by  admiring  some  one 
else,  —  mind,  I  don't  say  falling  in  love  with  some  one 
else,  —  you  would  give  him  a  new  stimulus  to  stand  first 
in  your  opinion  again.  But  if  you  insist  on  such  abso- 
lute and  exacting  bondage,  —  what  other  word  is  there 
for  it  ?  —  why,  he  will  break  away,  though  ever  so  little, 
into  by-paths,  to  taste  the  stolen  sweetness  of  forbidden 
fruits ;  there  is  no  other  help  for  it." 

Agnes  is  silent  before  the  to  her  new  philosophy  of 
this  fair  daughter  of  the  world. 

At  last  she  says,  ^  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say  all  this, 
you  who  have  so  much.  I  have  but  him.  I  want  but 
him.  Do  not  steal  him  away  from  me  with  your  beau- 
tiful fiice  and  your  alluring  voice.    Think  of  it  I  The 


world  of  men  may  be  your  kingdom.  Under  any  cod- 
ditions  I  could  have  but  my  husband.  He  is  my  all 
In  your  heart  you  must  know  what  it  would  be  to  lav« 
aU  taken  from  you.  Say,  I  beseech  you  to  say,  that 
you  will  not  rob  me  of  my  husband  ! " 

^*  Your  husband  I  do  not  want,"  says  CSroe  Suther- 
land coolly,  but  kindly  still ;  '*  I  cannot  say  that  1  bave 
not  wanted  an  admirer,  —  a  lover,  even,  though  in  u) 
positively  committed  sense.  But  it  was  with  no  wi^to 
rob  you.  I'm  of  the  opinion  still  that  no  one  of  us  can 
long  hold  anything  which  does  not  intrinsically  belong 
to  us.  I've  given  you  the  best  of  advice  how  to  bind 
your  husband  to  you  in  devotion.  If  you  fail  to  do  it 
it  will  be  because  it  is  not  in  you  to  he  able  to  do  it, - 
or  in  htm  to  be  bound.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  I  an 
speaking  the  truth  to  you,  Mrs.  King,  and  nothing  t«t 
the  truth  —  something  I  can't  always  afibrd  to  d& 
Now  I  will  be  as  honest  with  you  as  you  haTS  bm 
with  me.  I  care  for  your  husband.  All  in  all  I  thiok 
I  care  more  for  him  than  for  any  other  man  that  I  em 
met  But  if  he  were  free,  I  can^t  say  that  I  woaid 
marry  him,  for  I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody.  I 
prefer  my  freedom,  my  kingdom,  if  you  will.  I  nera 
had  any  purpose  to  harm  you,  I  scarcely  thought  of  joa 
save  as  a  nobody  —  as  you  know  by  the  words  jon 
overheard,  or  I  would  not  mention  it  I  thought  of  job 
only  to  pity  him,  that  he  should  carry  you  as  a  weight 
I  pity  him  still,  but  I  pity  you  more.  You  suffer  mi 
make  others  suffer  from  an  excess  of  over-exacting  vir- 
tues, more  intolerable  in  one  we  live  with,  than  sins- 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  usually  agreeable.  Bat  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  wish  you  no  ill,  I  will  make  a  greater 
sacrifice  for  you  than  I  ever  made  for  any  one  in  my  life. 
I  will  go  away  from  here  —  not  to-day  or  to-morrof , 
but  soon.  I  will  go  soon.  And  I  am  sure  yon  an 
never  know  what  a  sacrifice  I  make  for  you,  for  jii5t 
now  it  is  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  stay." 

"  And  you  will  never  know  with  what  gratitude  I 
thank  you.  Look  at  these  children  1  Could  any  pass- 
ing pleasure  ever  compensate  you  for  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  taken  a  father  from  his  children?  a  hus- 
band from  his  wife?  that  you  had  broken  up  a  home? 
What  could  he  give  you  to  atone  for  such  knowledge?* 

**The  love  of  his  eyes,  the  worship  of  his  life,'. 
thought  Circe  Sutheriand ;  but  she  said :  *<  You  are 
the  most  dreadfully  in  earnest  of  any  woman  I  eref 
saw.  It  would  tire  me  to  death,  —  and  you  must  par- 
don me  when  I  say  that  I  should  think  it  would  tire 
your  husband  to  death,  —  this  eternal  thrusting  at  him 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  everything.  Do  you*  tike 
nothing  for  granted  ?  Do  you  accept  nothing  becanse 
it  is,  and  is  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  and  rejoiced  in, 
without  question  ?  "  • 

"Yes,  that  which  I  have  a  right  to,  surely,— hot 
never  that  which  infringes  upon  the  peace  of  another. 

**  Well,  we  could  come  no  nearer  together  were  we 
to  talk  on  forever,"  says  Circe,  rising.  "  We  do  not 
stand  on  the  same  plane,  we  see  nothing  from  the  an« 
angle  of  vision.  .What  is  symmetrical  to  one  is  dis- 
torted to  the  oiher,  and  could  never  be  othenrisc.  Of 
one  thing  be  sure,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  future  I 
shall  never  speak  to  your  disparagement  again.  I  coald 
never  love  you,  for  you  disturb  my  good  opinion  of 
myself—  which  is  not  pleasant  Bat  I  respect  you, 
I  came  liere  to  give  you  these  flowers,  to  ask  you  to 
drive  with  me,  to  say  nothing  that  I  deeply  mmU 
whereas,  I  never  spoke  so  unreservedly  to  any  one  m 
my  life.    You  know  me  perfectly,  therefore  I  have  maoe 
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DO  attempt  to  evade  or  to  veil.  You  have  spiritual  in- 
gigbt  aud  force  beyond  what  I  have  ever  found  in  one 
woman.  By  sheer  moral  power  you  have  compelled 
me  to  be  as  sincere  as  yourself.  I  can  bear  it  for  once. 
Bat  it  would  make  me  very  uncomfortable  to  have  you 
drop  your  divining  rod  into  me  very  often.  I  prefer  to 
hold  it  in  my  own  hands  and  to  sound  the  depths  of 
other  people.  Your  very  presence  would  set  me  to 
questioning  my  own  motives,  and  tend  to  make  me  dis- 
satisfied with  myself.  I  could  never  bear  that,  never, 
—  and,  as  your  friend,  let  me  say  your  husband  never 
will 

^<  How  odd  ! "  Circe  goes  on,  as  she  stoops  and  kisses 
each  child.  "  Your  little  boy  is  yourself  over  again,  and 
this  little  girl  is  the  image  of  her  papa.  How  I  wish 
yon  would  let  me  take  them  to  drive.  Tcu  wouldn't 
drive  with  a  sinner  like  me  ?"  says  the  sweet  alluring 
voice,  while  the  small  mouth  droops  and  quivers  like 
that  of  an  injured  child.  '^  A&k  mamma  to  let  you  go, 
b'ttle  ones.     Tell  her  Til  bring  you  back  safe." 

^  Do,  mamma!  Let  us  doe,"  says  Vida. 

**Why,  Vida?'* 

"  'Twill  jew  me  dood  to  doe." 

**  Yes,  mamma  I "  pleads  the  boy. 

**  But  yon  said  you  had  a  lesson  ready  to  recite." 

^  What's  a  lesson,  mamma,  compared  with  my  health 
and  Vida's  ?  "  asks  seven-year-old  Cyril. 

She  is  fairly  beleajruered.  She  has  never  yet  let  her 
children  drive  out  without  her.  This  lady  is  probably 
right :  she  is  over  severe  and  puritanical.  Even  her 
she  must  have  judged  too  hardly.  Look  at  that  lovely, 
pleading  moatb,  quivering  like  a  child's. 

^'I  will  go,"  she  says  suddenly.  ^' And  you  too  may 
go,  babies.  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,"  —  to  the 
emiliDg  Circe,  as  she  leads  the  children  out  of  the  parlor 
for  their  wrappings. 

'^  So  far  BO  good,"  says  the  musing  Circe,  now  left 
alone.  *'  It  is  more  than  I  expected,  far  more,  when 
I  felt  how  surely  sbe  struck  the  nail  on  the  head.  I 
wish  I  was  well  out  of  it  all.  I  wish  I  had  never 
teeo  him.  I  wish  she  were  the  idiot  I  thought  her. 
I  wish  he  had  just  as  little  at  home  as  I  supposed. 
Then  I  could  feel  justified  ;  now,  unless  I  get  far  enough 
away  from  that  face  and  voice,  I  never  can.  Mercy  1  to 
come  to  such  a  lecture  I  But  I  gave  it  back,  and  more, 
before  she  got  through ;  that  is  some  comfort" 

Linda,  up-stairs,  thinks  the  world  must  be  turned  up- 
side down,  or  the  pillars  of  the  universe  shaken  in  some 
way,  to  have  brought  these  two  together. 

"  You  couldn't  see  her,  couldn't  speak  to  her  —  and 
in  au  hour's  time  you  are  going  out  to  drive  with  her  ! 
Sbe  must  be  a  witch  ! " 
'^  She  is  charming,  Linda,"  is  Agnes'  only  reply. 
*^Now  tell  me  just  where  you  would  like  to  go,  and 
tbere  we  will  drive,"  said  Circe,  as  Agnes  and  her 
children  took  their  seats  in  her  open  landau. 

*"  I  would  like  to  go  to  Van  Ness  Place ;  I  intended 
that  to  be  my  next  drive  with  the  children." 
"  Van  Ness  Place  1     Where  is  it  ?  " 
"*  At  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street.    Have  you  never 

been  there  ?  " 
^  No.   Nor  ever  heard  of  it.  Tell  me  about  it,  please. 

I  sm  a  stranger  in  Washington,  you  know.     To  Van 

Ness  Place,  Pierre,  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street ; "  and 

the  carriage  turned  toward  the  West  End. 
'^  It*8  the  Bums  cottage  that  I  care  most  to  see,"  said 

Agnes,  **  and  that  because  it  is  so  associated  with  Mar- 
da  BoroB.  who  became  Mrs.  Van  Ness." 


"  And  who  was  Mrs.  Van  Ness  ?  " 

'^  The  heiress  of  Washington  I  Her  father  owned 
all  the  land  from  Greorgetown  to  where  the  Patent 
Office  now  stands.  It  was  of  this  obstinate  Mr.  Burns, 
as  President  Washington  called  him,  that  he  bought 
with  much  difficulty  the  site  of  the  future  city.  Marcia 
Bums  was  then  the  only  child  of  this  old  man.  She 
was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  be  educated,  and  came  back 
to  be  the  belle  of  the  first  Congress  assembled  at  the 
Capitol.  I've  just  been  reading  that  in  the  little  log- 
house  we  are  going  to  see,  all  the  great  people  of  thai 
time  visited,  —  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Burr, 
the  Calverts,  the  CarroUs,  —  and  that  Thomas  Moore 
slept  in  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor." 

''  Dear  me  1  It  will  be  like  visiting  Shakespeare's 
house  at  Stratford-on-Avon,"  said  Circe,  who  was  too 
polite  to  add  that  few  things  bored  her  more  than  old 
shrines  and  relics.  ^^And  this  famous  belle  became 
Mrs.  Van  Ness  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  she  married  the  handsomest  man  in  Congress. 
The  record  snys  he  was  '  well  fed,  well  bred,  well  read.' 
After  a  while  he  built  a  mansion  house  a  few  rods  away 
from  the  log  cottage.  It  was  designed  by  Latrobe. 
I  want  to  see  tlie  mantel-pieces ;  they  were  wrought  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  said  are  covered  with  sculptured  Loves 
and  Vestas,  models  of  exquisite  art.  But  Mrs.  Van 
Ness  always  loved  the  log  cottage  better  than  the  man- 
sion house." 

*^  Indeed  1  I  suppose  she  was  a  very  common  sort  of 
a  person  ?  " 

^  No,  she  was  very  uncommon,  —  an  exquisite  soul, 

it  seems  to  me.     Horatio  Greenough,  in  his  poem  on 

her,  says,  — 

*' '  'Mid  rank,  and  wealth,  and  woridly  pride, 
From  every  a nare  she  turned  aside.' " 

^  Oh,  dear  I  what  a  wooden  creature  she  must  have 
been  then  I " 

'^  Oh,  no!  You  will  not  say  so  if  you  go  and  look  at 
her  portrait  in  the  Orphan  Asylum.  It  is  as  lovely  as 
a  Madonna.  She  founded  and  endowed  the  Washington 
Orphan  Asylum  after  the  death  of  her  only  child,  Mrs. 
Middleton,  who  was  buried  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  at 
the  Hge  of  twenty-two.  After  that  Mrs.  Van  Ness  used  to 
go  iuto  the  little  log-house  every  day  alone  to  meditate 
and  pray.  My  nurse  Chloe  tells  of  Greneral  Van  Ness' 
splendid  equipage,  with  its  six  horses  and  liveried  out- 
riders, —  how  everybody  on  the  street  used  to  turn  and 
gaze  after  it ;  and  the  entertainments  at  the  mansion 
house  were  the  most  splendid  given  in  their  day.  Mrs. 
Vau  Ness  was  beautiful  and  elegant,  but  her  heart  was 
in  none  of  these  things.  She  knew  about  public  affairs ; 
she  wrote  poetry  ;  her  associations  were  all  with  the 
great  of  this  world ;  yet  her  heart  seemed  to  be  with 
the  poor  and  the  suffering.  She  was  the  only  American 
woman  citizen  whose  body  lay  in  state  and  was  buried 
with  public  honors;  yet  the  mourners  who  followed  her 
coffin  were  the  orphans  whom  she  had  cherished. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  the  most  consecrated  and  holy  life 
in  the  world,  that  1  have  ever  heard  about.  I  have 
thought  so  much  of  *•  the  heiress  of  Washington,'  as  she 
is  called.  That  is  why  I  want  to  see  the  little  log- 
house  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  always  prayed ;  and 
the  mansion  house  in  which  she  lived  and  died." 

*'  A  beautiful  life,  no  doubt,  for  any  one  who  fancies 
it,"  said  Circe,  '*  but  it  seems  to  me  a  dreadfully  dreary 
one.  What  was  the  use  of  praying  when  her  daughter 
was  dead  ?     It  would  not  bring  her  back." 
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^  No,  but  it  could  help  her  to  bear  the  loss.  And 
by  that  daughter's  grave  she  consecrated  herself  for  life 
to  the  orphan.  Through  lose  she  gave.  Her  memory 
is  an  inspiration." 

^'  To  you  I "  said  Circe  Sutherland.  *'  It  is  spiritless 
enough  to  me,  I  assure  you.    This  must  be  the  place." 

They  had  reached  a  high  brick  wall  which  shut  in  an 
entire  square  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomaa  Its  tall 
gate  stood  open,  the  lodge  by  its  side  apparently  hav- 
ing fallen  into  disuse.  A  broad  avenue  wound  on  be- 
neath trees  of  forest  growth,  and  in  a  moment  they 
paused  by  the  Bums  cottage,  famous  in  the  annab  of 
the  capital. 

It  is  a  low,  sharp-roofed  cottage,  built  of  logs,  and 
white- washed.  Its  doors  face  north  and  south,  one 
opening  on  the  grand  old  garden,  the  other  on  the  broad 
river.  Trees  of  immemorial  years  interlace  in  a  gp*een 
arcade  far  above  it.  The  moss  grows  thick  upon  its 
sloping  roof.  The  broad  flagstones  over  which  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  passed  are  now  sunken  deep  be- 
low their  grassy  borders.  Its  settled  door-stones,  its 
antique  door-latch,  its  minute  window-panes,  are  just 
the  same  that  they  were  when  Marcia  Bums,  beautiful 
and  young,  received  within  its  walls  her  courtly  suitors ; 
just  the  same  as  when  Marcia  Burns,  smitten  and 
childless,  knelt  alone  by  its  desolate  hearth  to  commune 
with  the  Grod  and  Father  of  her  spirit. 

^  A  poor  enough  place,*'  said  Circe.  '*  It's  not  so 
good  as  an  overseer^s  house  in  Louisiana.  Who  can 
think  of  Carrolls  and  Calverts  being  entertained  here  ? 
And  the  other's  not  so  vastly  better,"  pointing  to  the 
Van  Ness  house  a  few  rods  distant  ^'Pray,  is  t^at 
considered  a  fine  house  in  Washington  ?  " 

'^  It  was  a  wonderful  house  in  its  day,"  said  Agnes. 
^'  It  cost  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  mod- 
eled after  the  White  House.  All  of  Congress  was  en- 
tertained in  that  grand  parlor  every  year.  Look  at 
this  box  !  It  reaches  above  the  carriage  door.  It  is 
round  this  circular  drive,  the  wonder-mongers  say,  that 
the  six  horses  of  General  Van  Ness  gallop  headless 
every  anniversary  of  his  birth-night." 

'^How  dismal!  Well,  the  whole  place  looks  dreary 
enough  for  just  such  ghosts." 

'^  it  does  not  look  dismal  to  me,"  said  Agnes,  gaz- 
ing off  through  a  widening  vista  in  the  trees  to  the 
Potomac,  flowing  bright  and  broad  beyond.  >'See 
how  the  river  gleams  in  this  bright  atmosphere.  See 
those  white  sails  dip.  And  there  is  Arlington  House ! 
How  plain  its  Doric  pillars  show  through  the  oaks  on 
the  heights.     Can  you  see  it,  Mrs.  Sutherland  ?  " 

**Yea,  plainly.  A  poor  old  place.  Shan't  we  go 
back  to  the  avenue  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it ; "  and  Agnes  looked 
about  the  old  garden  with  the  resolve  that  when  May 
brought  its  bloom  she  would  come  back  to  it  again 
alone,  wi£h  her  children. 

It  was  for  this  drive  through  the  West  End  and  on 
the  avenue  only,  that  Circe  had  asked  Agnes  to  accom- 
pany her.  It  was  not  without  mental  effort  of  a  rather 
severe  quality  that  she  brought  herself  to  call  upon  Cyril 
King's  wife.  At  heart  she  had  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  a  wife.  Not  that  she  wished 
to  marry  him.  But  it  irked  her  to  remember  that  there 
was  any  woman  living  who  held  the  right  to  question 
his  exclusive  attentions  to  herself.  This  feeling  thus 
far  had  proved  too  strong  for  her  usually  ever-ready 
diplomacy.  She  had  shown  less  than  her  ordinary  tact 
in  delaying  so  long  her  call  upon  Mrs.  King.    A  lect- 


ure from  Aunt  Jessie  of  an  unusually  stringent  cbaIl^ 
ter,  that  morning,  sent  her  forth  filled  with  a  despente 
resolve  to  make  amends  for  all  her  past  neglect,  in  % 
single  visit 

'*  I  will  take  her  flowers,  and  will  take  her  oat  to 
drive ;  and  when  the  Peppercorns  and  all  the  rest 
Aunt  Jessie  is  making  such  an  ado  about,  seeMn 
King  and  Mrs.  Sutherland  driving  out  in  peace  togetlio, 
they  will  say,  ^  There !  A  mistake  after  all !  The  two 
ladies  are  friends,  though  we  did  not  know  it"* 

Aunt  Jessie,  a  *'  wall-flower  "  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  at  the  ambassadors'  ball,  had  been  hi  iroD 
pleased  with  her  all-night  observations.  Her  monl 
sensibility  received  no  shock,  but  her  usually  serac 
''  sense  of  propriety  "  was  jarred  to  positive  irritaUlitT. 

"  If  I  did  not  see  it  I  would  never  have  believed  tbt 
Circe  would  commit  herself  personally  to  dispangiDg 
comment,"  she  said  to  her8el£  ^  I  can't  betieTe  it 
yet  I'm  afraid  she  is  interested  at  heart  in  this  Mr. 
King.  How  preposterous.  If  his  wife  were  not  pr» 
ent  she  might  dance  with  him  all  night ;  or  if  his  vifs 
were  present,  and  she  too  were  dancing  with  somebody 
else.  But  that  little  forlorn  image  over  there,"— and 
Aunt  Jessie  fixed  her  glass  upon  it,  —  '|  that  liule  forkn 
image  b  enough  to  set  the  world  inquiring  after  her  biL^- 
band  and  his  doings,  and  for  once  Circe  seems  to  be  as 
blind  as  an  owl  to  appearances." 

A  passing  remark  conceming  the  couple  of  the  ball 
from  Mrs.  Peppercom,  as  the  stately  senatress  moved 
on  to  the  dressing-room  after  bidding  Agnes  good 
night,  stirred  Aunt  Jessie  to  deeper  irritation,  which 
her  brief  and  troubled  moming  sleep  only  deepentd. 
Thus  she  met  her  beautiful  niece  at  a  late  breakfait 
charged  with  a  lecture  of  an  unusually  portentous  natore. 

^*It's  of  little  consequence  what  people  imagioe 
about  you,  Circe,  so  they  never  imagine  the  tradi. 
You  are  very  rich  and  very  handsome,  but  you  are  i 
woman  ;  and  because  you  are,  you  can't  afford  to  have 
any  ugly  truths  set  against  your  character.  Ncilhcr 
money  nor  beauty  could  be  an  offset.  You  must  re- 
member that  you  are  not  in  Paris."* 

'*  I  wish  I  were,  and  with  somebody  else." 

<*  Circe  I  You  know  I  very  seldom  assert  any  au- 
thority over  you.  But  I  do  now.  You  muA  culti- 
vate Mrs.  King,  or  give  up  Mr.  King." 

"I'll  cultivate  her,"  said  Circe  with  a  sigh.  **OnlT 
stop  scolding,  auntie,  do."  . 

Aunt  Jessie's  worldly  wisdom  seemed  mild  ind(«J 
compared  with  the  utterly  unlooked-for  truth  poaiw 
out  by  Agnes.  Circe  expected  to  encounter  a  w«at 
querolous  invalid,  —  a  grown-up  child  whom  fhe  in- 
tended to  pacify  with  flowers,  and  to  wheedle  into  tak- 
ing a  drive. 

Those  clear,  divining  eyes,  the  moment  they  we« 
fixed  upon  her,  put  all  her  pretty  policy  to  root 
Never  had  her  placid  tact  been  taken  at  such  disadvan- 
tage. Never  before  had  she  been  surprised  from  la 
stronghold.  Outside  of  it,  she  was  utterly  diacomfiiei 
It  is  trae  she  partly  regained  her  ground  ^^^ 
But  it  was  only  a  half  victory.  It  was  scarcely  tiat 
for  overbome  by  the  heart  truth  pressed  down  apon 
her  by  this  unhappy  wife,  had  not  she,  Circe  Sutfi^- 
land,  promised  to  go  ?  to  go  out  of  her  way,  and  i»v« 
to  her  —  her  husband  ? 

Still,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  some  ^^f\ 
fort  to  know  that  she,  with  the  assUtanoe  of  the  cW^ 
had  overpowered  this  little  woman,  and  won  upon  ^ 
sufficiently  to  take  a  drive. 
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**  That  18  something  in  the  eyes  of  people  at  least/' 
Baid  Circe  to  herself.  Nevertheless,  some  way^t  heart 
she  felt  vanqnished. 

"Well,  I  declare ! "  exclaimed  "  Hon.  Mrs.  Pepper- 
corn," as  she  stood  gazing  from  her  drawing-room 
window  upon  Lafayette  Square.  '*  Afler  all  I've  told 
yea  of  last  night,  Lulie,  if  here  isn't  Mrs.  King  and 
her  children  with  that  very  Mrs.  Sutherland  !  Come 
quick  I  There !  They've  turned  the  corner.  She 
can't  deceive  me.  Not  afler  what  I  saw  last  night. 
It's  all  her  Aunt  Jessie's  work.  She  made  her  call 
upon  Mrs.  King  this  very  morning,  and  take  her  to 
drive,  as  a  cover  for  last  evening.  She  can't  blind  me. 
No,  nor  society." 

^  Is  it  too  far  for  the  children  to  the  Capitol  ?  Or 
perhaps  you  don't  care  to  go?"  Circe  asked  with  a 
shade  less  than  her  usual  nonchalance* 

*'No,  not  to  the  Capitol,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  white 
face.  It  seemed  to  her  that  not  till  this  instant  had  she 
realized  with  whom  she  was  driving.  ''  We  have  had 
a  long  and  charming  drive  ;  you  have  been  very  kind, 
—  but  we  must  go  home  now." 

So  she  must  lose  the  final  triumph  ot  the  drive.  It 
was  hard.  She  was  used  only  to  conquest.  But  she 
could  not  conquer,  or  make  subject  to  her  own,  the  will 
of  Cyril  Kin^s  wife  —  that  "  poor,  weak  little  thing," 
as  she  had  been  used  to  hear  her  called. 

Still  the  drive  did  not  wholly  miss  its  effect  Society 
had  other  eyes  not  so  keenly  peeled  as  Mrs.  Pepper- 
corn's. More  than  one  pair  saw,  while  its  accompany- 
ing tongue  exclaimed  :  **  There  !  There  is  Mrs.  King 
driving  with  that  Mrs.  Sutherland.  This  is  proof 
enough  there  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  they  tell  of  Mr. 
King's  being  in  love  with  her.  If  he  was,  of  course 
Mrs.  King  wouldn't  drive  out  with  her." 

(Tofbe  MBtiBIMd.) 
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CHAPTBB   XXXIII.      IN  THE  BUN:  A  HARBINGEB.* 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  Bathsheba; 
Qor  was  there  any  explanation  of  her  Gilpin's  rigr. 

Then  a  note  came  tor  Maryann,  stating  that  the  business 
wUoh  had  called  her  mistress  to  Bath  still  detained  her 
there ;  bat  that  she  hoped  to  return  in  the  course  of  another 
week. 

Another  week  passed.  The  oat>harvest  began,  and  all 
the  men  were  afield  under  a  monochromatic  Lammas  sky, 
amid  the  trembling  air  and  short  shadows  of  noon.  Indoors 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  droning  of  blue-bottle 
files;  out-of-doors  the  whetting  of  scythes  and  the  hiss  of 
^ssy  oat-ears  robbing  together  as  their  perpendicular 
stalks  of  amber-yellow  fell  heavily  to  each  swatn.  Every 
drop  of  moisture  not  in  the  men's  bottles  and  flagons,  in  the 
^>nn  of  cider,  was  raining  as  perspiration  from  their  fore- 
heads and  cheeks.     Drought  was  everywhere  else. 

Thev  were  about  to  withdraw  for  awhile  into  the  chari- 
table BQade  of  a  tree  in  the  fence,  when  Coggan  saw  a  fig- 
ore  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  running  to  them  across 
the  field. 

I"  I  wonder  who  that  is  ?  "  he  said. 

/^l  hope  nothing  is  wrong  about  mistress,"  said  Maryann, 
^  with  tome  outer  women  was  tying  the  bundles  .(oats 
Demg  always  iheafed  on  this  farm),  **  hut  an  unlucky  token 
c&me  to  me  indoors  this  morning.  I  went  to  unlock  the 
«»r  and  dropped  the  key,  and  it  fell  upon  the  stone  floor 
and  broke  into  two  pieces.  Breaking  a  key  is  a  dreadful 
bodement    I  wish  mis'ess  was  home." 

"'TIS  Gain  Ball,"  said  Gabriel,  pausing  from  whettm 
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Oak  was  not  bound  by  his  agreement  to  assist  in  the 
corn-field;  but  the  harvest-month  is  an  anxious  time  for  a 
farmer,  and  the  com  was  Bathsheba' s,  so  he  lent  a  hand. 

"He's  dressed  up  in  his  best  clothes,"  said  Matthew 
Moon.  <*  He  hev  been  away  from  home  for  a  few  days^ 
since  he's  had  that  felon  upon  his  finger ;  for  a'  said,  Since 
I  can't  work  I'll  have  a  hollerday." 

**  A  good  time  for  one  —  an  excellent  time,"  said  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  straightening  his  back;  for  he,  like  some  of  tJie 
others,  had  a  way  of  resting  awhile  from  his  labor  on  such 
hot  days,  for  reasons  preternaturally  small ;  of  which  Cain 
Ball's  advent  on  a  week-day  in  his  Sunday  clothes  was  one 
of  the  first  magnitude.  "  'Twas  a  bad  leg  allowed  me  to 
read  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  Mark  Clark  learnt  alW 
fours  in  a  whitlow.' 

**  Aye,  and  my  father  put  his  arm  out  of  joint  to  have 
time  to  go  courting,"  said  Jan  Coggan  in  an  eclipsing  tone, 
wiping  his  face  with  his  shirt-sleeve  and  thrusting  back  his 
hat  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

By  this  time  Cainy  was  nearing  the  gproup  of  harvesters, 
and  was  perceived  to  be  carrying  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
ham  in  one  hand,  from  which  he  took  mouthfuls  as  he  ran, 
the  other  hand  being  wrapped  in  a  bandage.  When  he 
came  close,  his  mouth  assumed  the  bell  shape,  and  he  be- 
gan to  cough  violently. 

**  Now,  Cainy  I  "  said  Grabriel,  sternly.  "  How  many 
more  times  must  I  tell  you  to  keep  from  running  so  fast 
when  you  are  eating?  You'll  choke  yourself  some  day, 
that's  what  you'll  do,  Cain  Ball." 

'*Hok-hok  hok  I  "  replied  Cain.  *'  A  crumb  of  my  vict- 
uals went  the  wrong  way  —  hok-hok  I  That's  what  'tis, 
Mister  Oakl  And  I've  been  visiting  to  Bath  because  I 
had  a  felon  on  my  thumb ;  yes,  and  I've  seen  —  ahok- 
hokl" 

Directlv  Cain  mentioned  Bath,  they  all  threw  down 
their  hooxs  and  forks  and  drew  round  him.  Unfortunately 
the  crumb  did  not  improve  his  narrative  powers,  and  a  sup- 
plementary hindrance  was  that  of  a  sneeze,  jerking  firom 
nis  pocket  his  rather  large  watch,  which  dangled  in  firont 
of  the  young  man  pendulum- wise. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  directing  his  thoughts  to  Bath  and 
letting  his  eyes  follow,  **  I've  seed  the  world  at  last  —  yes 
—  and  I've  seed  our  mis'ess  —  ahok-hok-hok  ! " 

**  Bother  the  boy ! "  said  Gabriel.  **  Something  is  always 
going  the  wrong  way  down  your  throat,  so  that  you  can't 
tell  what's  necessary  to  be  told." 

"  Ahok  I  there  I    Please,  Mister  Oak,  a  gnat  have  just 
flewed  into  mv  stomach  and  brought  the  cough  on  again ! " 
"  Yes,  that  8  just  it.    Your  mouth  is  always  open,  you 
youn?  rascal." 

**  'Tis  terrible  bad  to  have  a  gnat  fly  down  yer  throat, 
pore  boy  !  "  said  Matthew  Moon. 

**  Well,  at  Bath  you  saw  "  —  prompted  Gabriel. 
''I  saw  our  mistress,"  continued  the  junior  shepherd, 
**and  a  soldier,  walkincr  along.  And  bymeby  they  got 
closer  and  closer,  and  then  thev  went  arm-in-crook,  like 
courting  complete  —  hok-hok  !  like  courting  complete  — 
hok  f  —  courting  complete  "  —  Losing  the  thread  of  his 
narrative  at  this  point  simultaneously  with  his  loss  of 
breath,  their  informant  looked  up  and  down  the  field  ap* 
parently  for  some  clue  to  it.  *'  Well,  I  see  our  mis'ess  and 
a  soldier  —  a-ha-apwk  I  " 

**D the  boyi  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  'Tis  only  my  manner,  Mister  Oak,  if  ye'U  excuse  it," 
said  Cain  Ball,  looking  reproachfully  at  Oak,  with  eyes 
drenched  in  their  own  dew. 

"Here's  some  cider  for  him — that'll  cure  his  throat," 
said  Jan  Coggan,  lifting  a  flagon  of  cider,  pulling  out  the 
cork,  and  applying  the  hole  to  Cainy's  mouth;  Joseph 
Poorgrass  in  the  mean  time  beginning  to  think  apprehen- 
sively of  the  serious  consequences  that  would  follow  Cainy 
Ball's  strangulation  in  his  cough,  •  and  the  history  of  his 
Bath  adventures  dying  with  him. 

"  For  my  poor  self,  I  always  say  <  please  God '  afore  I  do 
anything,"  said  Joseph,  in  an  unboastful  voice;  "and  so 
should  you,  Cain  Ball.  'Tis  a  great  safeguard,  and  might 
perhaps  save  you  from  being  choked  to  death  some  day." 
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Mr.  Cofrgan  poured  the  liquor  with  unstinted  liberal! tjr 
•t  the  suffering  Cain's  circular  mouth;  half  of  it  running 
down  the  side  of  the  flagon,  and  half  of  what  reached  his 
mouth  running  down  outside  his  throat,  and  half  of  what 
ran  in  going  the  wrong  wajr,  and  being  coughed  and  sneezed 
around  the  persons  of  the  gathered  reapers  in  the  form  of  a 
rarefied  cider  fog,  which  for  a  moment  hung  in  the  sunny 
air  like  a  small  exhalation. 

"  There's  a  great  dumsjr  sneeze  I  Why  can't  ye  have 
better  manners,  you  young  dog !  "  said  Coggan,  withdraw- 
ing the  flagon. 

**  The  cider  went  up  my  nose  1  '*  cried  Cainy,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak  ;  *'  and  now  'tis  gone  down  mv  neck,  and 
into  my  poor  dumb  felon,  and  over  my  shiny  buttons  and 
all  my  best  close  1 " 

*'  The  pore  lad's  cough  is  terrible  unfortunate,"  said 
Matthew  Moon.  *'  And  a  great  history  on  hand,  too. 
Bump  his  back,  shepherd." 

*'  'Tis  my  nater, '  mourned  Cain.  **  Mother  says  I  al- 
ways was  80  excitable  when  my  feelings  were  worked  up  to 
a  point." 

^  True,  true,"  said  Joseph  Poormss.  *'  The  Balls  were 
always  a  very  excitable  family.  I  knowed  the  boy's  grand- 
father —  a  truly  nervous  and  modest  man,  even  to  genteel 
refinement.  'Twas  blush,  blush  with  him,  almost  as  much 
as  'tis  with  me  —  not  but  that  'lis  a  fault  in  me." 

<<  Not  at  all,  Master  Poorgrass,"  said  Coggan.  «<  'Tis  a 
very  noble  quality  in  ye." 

'^Heh-hehl  well,  I  wish  to  noise  nothing  abroad  —  noth-' 
ing  at  all,"  murmured  Poorgrass,  diflidently.  **  But  we 
are  born  to  things  —  that's  true.  Yet  I  would  rather  my 
trifle  were  hid;  though,  perhaps,  a  high  nature  is  a  little 
high,  and  at  my  birth  all  things  were  possible  to  my  Maker 
and  he  may  have  begrudged  no  giAs.  .  .  .  But  under  your 
bushel,  Joseph  I  under  your  bushel  with  yon  I  A  strange 
desire,  neighbors,  this  desire  to  i&ide,  and  no  praise  due. 
Yet  there  is  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a  calendar  of 
the  blessed  at  the  head,  and  certain  meek  men  may  be 
named  therein." 

*'  Cainy's  grandfather  was  a  very  clever  man,"  said 
Matthew  Moon.  **  Invented  a  apple-tree  out  of  his  own 
head,  which  is  called  by  his  name  to  this  day  — -  the  Early 
Ball  You  know  'em,  Jan  ?  A  Quarrington  grafted  on  a 
Tom  Putt,  and  a  Rathe-ri{>e  upon  top  o'  that  again.  'Tis 
trew  a'  used  to  bide  about  in  a  public  nouse  in  a  way  he  had 
no  business  to  bv  rights,  but  there — a'  were  a  clever  man 
in  the  sense  of  the  term." 

**  Now,  then,"  said  Gabriel  impatiently,  *<  what  did  yon 
•ee,  Cain  ?  " 

**  I  seed  our  mis'ess  go  into  a  sort  of  a  park  place,  where 
there's  seats  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  arm-in-crook  with  a 
•oldier,"  continued  Cainy  firmly,  and  with  a  dim  sense  that 
his  words  were  very  effective  as  regarded  Gabriers  emo- 
tions. '*  And  I  thiok  the  soldier  was  Sergeant  Troy.  And 
they  sat  there  together  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  talking 
moving  thin^  and  she  once  was  crying  almost  to  death. 
And  when  tliey  came  out  her  eyes  were  shining  and  she 
was  as  white  as  a  lily;  and  they  looked  into  one  another's 
fiuses,  as  desperately  friendly  as  a  man  and  woman  can 
be." 

Gabriel's  features  seemed  to  get  thinner.  "  Well,  what 
did  you  see  besides  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  sorts." 

^  White  as  a  lily  ?    You  ar«  sure  'twas  she  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

•'  Well,  what  besides  ?  " 

**  Great  glass  windows  to  the  shops,  and  great  clouds  in 
the  sky,  fuli  of  rain,  and  old  wooden  trees  in  the  country 
round." 

*<Yon  stun-polll  What  will  ye  say  next!"  said  Cog* 
gan. 

*'  Let  en  alone,"  interposed  Joseph  Poorgrass.  ^  **  The 
boy's  maning  is  that  the  sky  and  the  earth  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bath  is  not  altogether  different  from  ours  here.  'Tis  for 
our  good  to  gain  knowledge  of  strange  cities,  and  as  such 
the  boy's  words  should  be  suffered,  so  to  speak  it" 

^*  And  the  people  of  Bath,"  continued  Cain,  "  never  need 


to  light  their  fires  except  as  a  luxery,  for  the  water  springi 
up  out  of  the  earth  ready  boiled  for  use." 

**  'Tis  true  as  the  light/' testified  Matthew  Moon.  'Ttc 
heanl  other  navigators  say  the  same  thing." 

*'Thcy  drink  nothing  else  there,"  said  Cain,  ^'a&d 
seem  to  enjoy  it,  to  see  how  they  swaller  it  down." 

<*  Well,  it  seems  a  barbarous  practice  enon^h  toiu,bBt 
I  dare  say  the  natives  think  nothing  of  it,"  said  M&tthev. 

**  And  don't  victuals  spring  up  as  well  as  drink?"  a&ked 
Coggan,  twirling  his  eye. 

**No  —  I  own  to  a  blot  there  in  Bath — a  true  blot 
God  did'nt  provide  'em  victuals  as  well  as  drink,  and  'tvu 
a  drawback  I  couldn't  get  over  at  all." 

**  Well,  'tis  a  curious  place,  to  say  the  least,"  obserred 
Moon ;  *'  and  it  must  be  a  curious  people  that  lire  theretB." 

"  Miss  Everdene  and  the  soldier  were  walking  abook 
together,  you  say  V  "  said  Gabriel,  returning  to  the  group. 

**  Aye,  and  she  wore  a  beautiful  gold-color  silk  govi, 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  that  would  have  stood  alone  with- 
out legs  inside  if  required.  'Twas  a  very  winsome  sight; 
and  her  hair  was  brushed  splebdid.  And  when  the  son 
shone  upon  the  bright  gown  and  his  red  coat  —  my  t  hof 
handsome  they  looked.  You  could  see  'em  all  the  length 
of  the  street." 

**  And  what  then  ?  "  murmured  Gabriel. 

**  And  then  I  went  into  Griflin's  to  have  my  boots  hobbei 
and  then  I  went  to  Biggs'  batty-cake  shop,  and  asked  'ea 
for  a  penncth  of  the  cheapest  and  nicest  stales,  that  vm 
all  but  blue- mouldy  but  not  quite.  And  whilst  I  was  cbev- 
ing  'em  down  1  walked  on  and  seed  a  clock  with  a  isce  u 
big  as  a  baking-tn»ndle  "  — 

"  But  that's  nothing  to  do  with  mistress  "  — 

**  I'm  coming  to  that,  if  you'll  leave  me  alone.  Mister 
Oak ! "  remonstrated  Cainy.  "  If  you  excites  me,  periups 
you'll  bring  on  my  cough,  and  then  I  shan't  be  sble  to 
tell  ye  nothing." 

**  Yes  —  let  him  tell  it  his  own  way,"  said  Coggan. 

Gabriel  settled  into  a  despairing  attitude  of  patience,  ud 
Cainy  went  on :  — 

«*  And  there  were  great  large  houses,  and  more  people  iD 
the  week  long  than  at  Weatherbury  club-walking  on  >Vhite 
Tuesdays.  And  I  went  to  grand  churches  and  chapek 
And  how  the  parson  would  pray  t  Yes,  he  would  kneel 
down  and  put  up  his  hands  together,  and  make  the  bol; 
gold  rin^s  on  his  fingers  gleam  and  twinkle  in  yer  eyes, 
that  he'd  earned  by  praying  so  excellent  well  1  Ah  jes, 
I  wish  I  lived  there." 

•«  Our  poor  Parson  Thirdly  can't  get  no  monej  to  bay 
such  rings,"  said  Matthew  Moon,  thoughtfully.  "  And  ss 
good  a  man  as  ever  walked.  I  don't  believe  poor  Thinily 
have  a  single  one,  even  of  humblest  tin  or  copper.  Sochi 
great  ornament  as  they'd  be  to  him  on  a  dull  aftcmooo, 
when  he's  up  in  the  pulpit  lighted  by  the  wax  caodlei 
But  'tis  impossible,  poor  man.  Ah,  to  think  how  oneqoil 
things  be."  ,    , 

"  Perhaps  he's  made  of  different  stuff  than  to  wear  em, 
said  (iabriel  grimly.    "  Well,  that's  enough  of  this,  w 
on,  Cainy  —  quick." 

M  Oh,  — and  the  new  style  of  parsons  wear  moostaciw 
and  long  beards,"  continued  the  illustrious  traveller,  "aw 
look  like  Moses  and  Aaron  complete,  and  make  we  fakes  a 
the  congregation  feel  all  over  like  the  children  of  I?r»eL 

"  A  very  right  feeling  — very,"  said  Joseph  Poorjjrass. 

"  And  there's  two  religions  going  on  in  the  nation  no»- 
High  Church  and  High  Chapel.  And,  thinks  I,  HI  W 
fair ;  so  I  went  to  High  Church  m  the  morning,  and  UigB 
Chapel  in  the  afternoon." 

"  A  right  and  proper  boy,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  Well,  at  High  Church  they  pray  singing,  and  beIie«JJ 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and  at  High  Chapel  tiiey 
pray  preaching,  and  believe  in  drab  and  whitcwaA  ooiy 
And  then— I  didn't  see  no  more  of  Miss  E?erdeaetf 

all." 
"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before,  then  ?  "  excWmed  (w 

with  much  disappointment.  j^ 

«  Ah,"  said  Matthew  Moon,  «« she'll  wish  her  cakedoop 
if  so  be  she's  over  intimate  with  that  man." 
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"  She's  not  over  intimate  with  him,"  sidd  Gabriel,  indig> 
Qinti/. 

"  She  wonld  know  better,"  laid  Coggan.  *'  Our  mis'ess 
has  too  mach  sense  under  those  knots  of  black  hair  to  do 
inch  a  mad  thiog." 

*^  You  see,  he's  not  a  coarse,  ignorant  man,  for  he  was 
well  brought  up,'*  said  Blatthew,  dubiously.  "  Twas  only 
wildness  that  made  him  a  soldier,  and  maids  rather  like 
jour  man  of  sin." 

*«Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Gabriel  restlessly,  <<can  you 
•wear  in  the  most  awful  form  that  the  woman  you  saw  was 
Miss  Everdene  Y  " 

**  Cain  Ball,  you  are  no  longer  a  babe  and  suckling,"  said 
Joseph  in  the  sepulchral  tone  the  circumstances  demanded, 
'*and  yon  know  what  taking  an  oath  is.  'Tis  a  horrible 
testament,  mind  ye,  which  you  say  and  seal  with  your 
blood-ttone,  and  the  prophet  Matthew  tells  us  that  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  Now, 
before  all  the  work-folk  here  assembled  can  yon  swear  to 
jour  words  as  the  shepherd  asks  ye  ?  '* 

**  Please  no.  Mister  Osk  1 "  said  Caioy,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  great  uneasiness  at  the  spiritual  magni- 
tode  of  the  position.  **  I  don't  mind  saying  'tis  true,  but 
1  don't  like  to  say  'tis  d true,  if  that's  what  you  mane." 

*'  Cain,  Cain,  how  can  yon  1 "  sud  Joseph  sternly. 
I*  You  are  asked  to  swear  in  a  holy  manner,  and  you  swear 
Uke  wicked  Shimei,  the  son  of  Grera,  who  cmrsed  as  he 
came.    Young  man,  fie  I " 

"No,  I  don't  I  'Tis  yon  want  .to  squander  a  pore  bov's 
toal,  Joseph  Poorgrass — that's  what  'tis!"  said  Cain, 
be^nning  to  cry.  **  All  I  mane  is  that  in  common  truth 
'twas  Miss  Everdene  and  Sergeant  Troy,  but  in  the  horri- 
ble so-belp-me  truth  that  ye  want  to  make  of  it  perhaps 
'twas  somebody  else." 

**  There's  no  getUng  at  the  righu  of  it,"  said  Gabriel, 
turning  to  his  work. 

*^  Cain  Ball,  you'll  come  to  a  bit  of  bread  I "  groaned 
Joseph  Poorgrass.  • 

Then  the  reapers'  hooks  were  flourished  again,  and  the 
old  sonnds  went  on.  Gabriel,  without  making  any  pretence 
of  bein^  lively,  did  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  particularly 
doll.  However,  Coggan  knew  pretty  Q|SArly  how  the  land 
lay,  and  when  they  were  in  a  nook  together  ne  said,  — 

"Don't  take  on  about  her,  Gabriel.  What  difference 
does  it  make  whose  sweetheart  she  is,  since  she  can't  be 
yours?" 

^That's  the  very  thing  I  say  to  myself,"  said  Gabriel. 

(Tio  b«  eoottaiwd.) 


HANGING. 

A  BENRyoi.RNT  peer  has  just  been  calling  attention  to 
a  grievance  *which  affects  a  small  and  not  yiety  select  part 
of  the  population.    He  thinks  that  hanging  is  a  less  agree- 
able process  than  is  necessary  for  securing  the  desired  end ; 
and  proposes  to  substitute  the  more  civilized  method  prac- 
tised in  Spain.    The  fact  that  very  few  people  are  exposed 
to  the  inconveniences  whidb  formed  a  subject  of  one  of 
Lamb's  essays  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  their  removaL    We  have  no  love  for  brutal  mur- 
derers, who  form  the  only  class  durectly  interested  in  the 
proposed  reform;  but  we  admit  that  there  is  suffering 
eoongh  in  the  world  to  make  us  willing  to  diminish  it 
vberever  we  can.     We  would  put  the  greatest  ruffian  out 
of  his  misery  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  possible.    We  can- 
aot  affect  to  say  that  our  nights  are  rendered  sleepless  by 
oar  indignation  at  the  harduiip  to  which  our  criminals  are 
aiposed ;  but,  given  two  modes  of  putting  them  out  of  the 
world,  we  should  prefer  that  which  inflicted  least  pain. 
^^  question,  therefore,  is  a  legitimate  one,  though  not 
^Icnlated  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  public  attention. 
Moreover  it  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  simplified.    Un- 
der the  old  system  we  had  to  consider  not  merely  the  per- 
gonal interests  of  the  criminal,  but  tha  general  effect  of^the 
performance  oonaidered  as  a  dramatio  spectacle.    From 


that  point  of  view  there  was  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for 
>  hanging  than  is  generally  recognised.    We  do  not  mean 
to  saj  Uiat  on  the  whole  the  exhibition  was  not  of  a  bru« 
talixmg  tendency,  and  fully  deserving  to  be  abolished. 
But,  given  the  publicity,  it  was  perhaps  better  than  the 
more  dignifled  method  of  beheading.    Charles  Lamb,  in 
the  essay  to  which  we  have  referred,  complains  of  the  lu- 
dicrous view  which  the  ordinary  Englishman  always  took 
of  hanging.    Swift  and  Gaj,  and  even  Shakespeare,  he 
lays,  invariably  regard  hanging  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke. 
Why  this  should  be  it  is  as  hm  to  say  as  it  is  to  say  why 
other  sufferings  of  the  acutest  kind,  such  as  sea-sickness 
and  the  toothache,  are  always  considered  as  ludicrous  by 
the  non-sufferers.    Lamb  certainlv  does  not  succeed  in 
throwing  much  light  upon  the  problem.    But,  whatever  its 
solution,  the  fact  was  not  without  its  advantages.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  regard  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  as  an  inter- 
ssting  martyr,  even  though  we  are  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence.   Poor  Major  Andre  is  perhaps  an  exception  ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Washington  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  worldlv  wisdom,  if  not  of  good  feeling,  in  re- 
fusing to  change  the  mode  of  his  execution.     Somehow  or 
other  our  associations  with  the  gallows  are  of  an  essen- 
tially nnromantic  kind.    There  is  no  chance  for  dipping 
handkerchiefs  in  the  sufferer's  blood ;  no  painter  could  pos- 
sibly make  an  interesting  study  of  the  closing  scene ;  and, 
though  here  and  there  a  simple-minded  ballad  may  touch 
upon  it  successfully,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  poetical 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  any  lofUer  style.    If,  therefore, 
one  object  of  punishment  be  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from 
becoming  a  romantic  hero,  we  have  a  decided  impression 
that  hanging  b  better  calculated  to  promote  it  than  any 
other  form  of  death.    It  is  so  unpleasant  to  think  of  an  in- 
nocent man  being  strung  up  ignominiously  by  the  neck 
that  the  first  impulse  is  to  believe  all  persons  who  have 
suffered  that  fate  to  be  guilty.    The  conditions,  however, 
are  considerably  changed  by  the  present  system  of  privacy. 
As  we  have  not  to  take  into  account  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  multitude  of  spectators,  we  may  pay  more  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  the  criminal    A  good  many  people,  in- 
deed, still  assist  in  imagination  by  the  help  of  reporters. 
Perhaps  in  an  ideal  state  of  civilization  this  vicarious  mode 
of  observation  would  also  be  abolished.    It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  if  the  criminal's  dissppearance  from 
court  were  also  hb  final  disappearance  from  the  world. 
Matters  might  be  so  arranged  that  as  the  judge  pronounced 
the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  the  convict  snould  sink 
through  a  trap-door  and  nothing  more  be  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  him.    At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  not 
possible;  the  popular  mind  must  be  satisfied  by  some  guar- 
antee that  justice  has  been  done ;  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
give  a  little  more  play  to  our  merciful  instincts  by  allowing 
the  execution  to  take  place  in  the  most  painless  way. 

Here,  however,  occurs  a  considerable  difficultv.    What 
is  really  the  most  painless  mode  of  death  ?    That  is  a 

Suestion  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  conclusive  evi- 
ence.  '  If,  indeed.  Spiritualism  had  anything  to  say  for 
itself,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  some  kind  of  answer. 
The  very  materiid  ghosts  who  revisit  this  world  bv  the 
help  of  mediums  are  oflen  drawn  firom  that  class  which  has 
a  considerable  experience  of  the  subject  They  are  disrep- 
utable beings  or  criminal  antecedents,  who  frequently 
have  made  their  exit  to  the  spirit*world  by  the  route  oE 
the  gallows.  A  more  tangible  result  would  be  obtained 
than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  world,  if  some 
of  their  familiars  would  call  up,  say,  the  last  murderers  who 
have  been  hanged  in  England  and  guillotined  in  France, 
and  get  them  to  compare  impressions.  Unfortunately,  in- 
deed, the  ghosts  in  question  are  such  confirmed  liars  that 
very  little  reliance  could  in  any  case  be  placed  upon  their 
testimony.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  which  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Various  persons  have  at  different 
times  been  recovered  afler  readiing  the  stsge  of  insensi- 
bility, and  their  accounts,  if  tmstwoithy,  tend  to  show  that 
hanging  is  so  pleasant  a  process  that,  but  for  its  final  re- 
sults, it  wonld  be  worth  while  to  Indulge  in  it  occasionally 
by  way  of  amusement.    The  recovered  persons,  it  is  saij, 
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agree  that  the  nneuinen  is  *^  quite  momentary/'  that  they 
then  have  visions  of  beautiful  colors,  and  speedily  become 
unoonscions.  Similar  acconnts  are  generally  given  by  peo- 
ple who  have  recovered  from  drowning ;  and  indeed  pnyt- 
iologists  tell  us  that,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  death  is 
generally  a  more  painless  process  than  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose.   If  this  be  the  case,  our  sympathy  with  the  hanged 


they  are  about  to  undergo. 
It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  in  any  case,  that  the  worst 
part  of  hanging,  or  of  any  other  form  of  execution,  is  prob- 
ably that  very  unpleasant  half-hour  which  must  be  passed 
previously  to  the  performance.  If  our  object  be  to  dimin- 
ish suffering,  we  must  consider,  not  the  actual  pang  inflicted 
at  the  instant,  but  the  preliminary  impression  upon  the 
imagination.  For  this  purpose  there  Is  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  which  would  demand  attention.  The 
popularity  of  different  forms  of  suicide  is  not  a  proof  that 
the  form  adopted  is  really  the  most  painless,  but  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  the  least  tenifying  to  the  imagination.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
is  often  discussed,  but  unluckily  tne  results  are  rawer  am- 
biguous. Few  persons  who  commit  suicide,  in  fact,  are 
cool  enough  to  set  about  their  end  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner. A  soldier  natnrallv  shoots  himself  because  he  has 
the  materials  always  at  hand.  Women,  it  is  sud,  incline 
in  a  general  way  to  hanging,  because  they  have  contracted 
an  aversion  to  fire-arms,  which  remains  with  them  —  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  logical  process  is  not  very 
sound — even  when  the  dangerous  character  of  an  imple- 
ment should  be  its  chief  recommendation.  Drowning, 
again,  has  recommendations  to  many  people,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  rivers  are  always 
handy,  and  because,  in  many  cases,  a  voluntary  perform- 
ance may  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  accident.  The  choice 
would  appear  to  depend  generally  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
temperament  which  makes  it  pleasantest  for  one  person  to 
plunge  at  once  into  cold  water  and  for  another  to  slink  in 
fnr  degrees.  A  man  with  vigorous  nerves  likes  to  take  the 
shock  and  have  done  with  it.  A  more  excitable  person 
generally  shrinks  from  the  shock,  even  more  than  from  the 
change  which  it  introduces,  and  dreads  nothing  which  can 
be  brouffht  about  by  slow  degrees.  The  French  sdiool  of 
suicide  nas  distinguished  itself  by  its  fondness  for  the 
charcoal  process ;  which  to  Englumnen  generall  v  suggests 
associations,  unpleasant  even  at  the  moment  of  death,  of 
stuffiness,  headache,  and  discomfort.  The  most  elaborate 
plan  that  we  remember  is  described  as  having  been  adopted 
at  Paris.  According  to  some  ingenious  author  of  contem- 
porary history,  a  professor  of  Uie  art  kept  a  hospitable  ta- 
ble, which  persons  about  to  commit  suicide  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  They  partook  of  a  good  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  excellent  cookery,  paying  the  bill,  we 
presume,  beforehand,  with  the  understanding  that  a  subtle 
poison  would  be  mixed  in  one  of  the  dishes  not  previously 
specified.  We  fear  that  the  entertainer  would  be  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  put  it  into  the  soup,  by  way  of  saving 
himself  the  rest  of  the  performance.  But  if  full  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  host  we  feel  that  such  a  mode  of 
death,  if  not  precisely  in  accordance  with  Christian  morality, 
would  have  its  recommendation  for  many  temperaments. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  the  imagination  to  ulow  tne  blow  to 
strike  you  without  being  aware  at  the  instant  of  its  de- 
scent, than  to  encounter  it  knowingly  and  visiblv.  And, 
indeed,  if  men  of  science  should  occupv  themselves  with 
the  problem,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  some  kind 
of  poisoning  would  be  the  plan  adopted  in  the  interests  of 
the  sufferer.  There  is  something  unpleasant  about  every 
mode  of  death  which  involves  a  suspicious-looking  appara- 
tus. A  cold  river  in  the  winter  is  much  more  terrifying 
than  a  pleasant  stream  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  end 
may  be  precisely  the  same,  and  the  actual  amount  of  suf- 
fermff  not  less  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  survives  in  a  modified  form  eveb  witii 
people  who  have  decided  to  put  an  end  to  themselves,  and 
warns  them  against  everything  that  is  painful  to  the  imag- 


ination. Ophelia  would  never  have  drowned  herself  if  in 
her  time  streams  had  been  applied  to  the  purposes  commn 
in  a^  civilized  land.  And  on  the  same  principle  then  caa 
be  little  doubt  that  some  poisons  put  an  end  to  life  in  the 
quickest  and  least  terrifying  manner.  An  oTerdose  d 
laudanum  sends  one  out  of  ttie  worid  with  all  pomble  le- 
spect  for  the  decencies,  and,  if  we  consulted  exclonTelj 
the  tastes  of  our  criminals,  we  should  probably  pat  u  end 
to  them  by  some  composing  draught,  accordbg  to  the  gna 
precedent  of  Socrates.  We  do  not,  however,  pronooaoe 
any  opinion  as  to  the  advisableness  of  any  change  in  tk 
operation.  After  all,  the  chief  thing  is  to  have  book 
method  which  is,  so  to  speak,  sanctioned  by  long  nsweii* 
tion,  and  which  inflicts  a  definite  stigma  upon  the  memory 
of  the  sufferer.  Death  by  law  ought  not  to  be  sapedB- 
ously  painful,  but  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  ignomimo(u,isd 
therefore  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  adherence  to 
the  old-fashioned  meUiods  which  have  acquired  a  ceitui 
significance  simply  by  the  fiut  that  they  have  beenpne- 
tiMd  immemorially. 


A  SAIL  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

BT  WALTER  THORNBURT. 

«'  The  Queen  of  Watering  Places,"  as  Yorkshirena 
with  affectionate  vanity  call  Scarborough,  though  not  ia 
the  full  pomp  of  her  special  season,  looked  more  beaotifsl 
than  usual  that  April  morning  as  the  waves  washed  op 

r'nst  the  pier  stones  with  a  lisping  souad,  or  spread 
g  the  line  of  the  north  sands  in  wat  broad  crescctt 
frill  of  snow  which  has  now  been  for  several  genenti(»s 
the  favorite  fashion  for  the  skirts  of  Amphitrite's  ran! 
robe. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  pier  on  this  April  morning,  sad 
just  beyond  a  •fishing-boat,  which  had  unloaded  its  silier 
spoil  of  herrinzs  some  two  hours  before,  and  on  vboie 
deck  two  or  three  rough  boys,  in  blue  guernseys  fiuiag 
tight  as  coats  of  mail,  lay  stretched  in  a  dead  sleep  oo 
great  brown  heaps  of  fishing-nets,  stood  two  penou  of 
remarkable  appeafance.  The  one,  a  droll-k>oking  mao, 
was  fishing  for  whitings  with  ludicrous  eamestnea ;  tbe 
other,  an  older  and  sterner  indiridual,  was  seated  on  a 
coil  of  rope,  reading  some  rather  greasy-looking  mano- 
script,  evidently  of  a  dramatic  character,  and  dnwia| 
bitter  consolation  from  deep-drawn  sucks  of  a  veiy  diii 
brown,  suspicious-looking  cigar.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  younger  of  the  two,  who  hummed  snatches  of  coiaic 
songs  as  he  hopefully  threw  out  and  madly  drew  in  bis 
very  dirty-looking  fishing-line,  and  wore  a  large  bine  iciif 
studded  with  golden  spots,  and  fastened  by  an  obtraflTe- 
looking  enamel  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  large  pink  shriffip^ao 
observant  spectator  might  not  have  been  nr  wrong  in  set* 
ting  him  down  as  Fred  Flitterby,  the  low  comedian  of  >^^ 
Algernon  Bulbury's  company,  then  performing  "  School 
in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Scarborough.  Nor  would  the  aaoi 
intelligent  personage  have  been,  probably,  long  io  ^ 
ognizing  his  elder  and  more  buttoned-up  companion  viili 
the  cigar  and  manuscript,  as  Octavius  &emble  Hargrove, 
the  first  tragedian,  or,  more  commonly,  heavy  father  a 
the  same  talented  brotherhood.  There  was  tragedy  in  tM 
puffy  brown  pouch  under  each  of  his  eyes,  Hamlet  in  |v 
right  crow's-foot,  and  Othello  in  the  left  His  complexios 
was  bilious,  as  became  tyrants ;  his  chin  a  mnrky  bine, » 
befitted  ruffians.  He  spoke  in  a  deep  stage  voice,  and, 
when  affable,  had  a  habit  of  arching  his  bushy  e^brovs  ai 
if  his  manager  had  suddenly  volunteered  an  increaae  oi 
salary.  He  walked  pompously,  partly  becaone  be  ^ 
portly,  and  partly  because  it  was  his  notion  of  the  rojai 
gait.  Whether  from  long  practice  in  playing  the  "  SW^ 
ger"  to  small  country  audiences,  or  from  natural  g««ffl 
of  disposidon  enhanced  by  bad  engagements  and  sow 
salaries,  still  more  reduced  by  far  too  much  grog,  Mr.  v/e* 
tavitts  Kemble  Hargrove  was  in  the  habit  of  ^^*^\ 
rather  seedy  and  extremely  light-blue  firock-coatp  viuoa 
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nve  him  the  air  of  a  noble  exile  lately  released  fiom  the 
Bench  ;  and  he  habitually  carried  a  hnee  cane  with  a 
German  silTer  top  and  a  faded  brown  taasei,  which  was  all 
in  a  friza.  But  still,  whether  leaning  against  a  side  scene, 
a  gilt  gin-barrel,  or  a  property  throne,  Mr.  Octayins  Kem- 
b)e  UargroTe  always  kept  np  the  high  manner,  and  among 
gay,  ratuinff  creatures  like  Flitterby,  strongly  resembled  a 
Mcond-hand  nobleman  of  the  old  regime  condescending  to 
%  crowd  of  Soho  Square  denizens.  This  was  perhaps  the 
effect  that  he  wished  to  produce ;  but  the  great  manner 
becomes  incongruous  when  a  man  cannot  pay  his  bills,  is 
shabby  in  taking' his  share  of  social  expenses,  or  when  in 
any  way  flayored  by  meanness,  enyy,  hatred,  or  malice. 
Apart  from  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Octayius  Kemble  Har^ 
groye  waa  a  companionable,  agreeable  sort  of  companion  for 
a  short  walk  on  the  shortest  day. 

It  was  a  glorious  breezy  noon,  and  the  great  sky  smiled 
BO  with  its  big  blue  eye  on  the  playing  wayes,  the  freshen- 
bg  cliffs,  the  amber-colored  sails,  the  bright  green  oars, 
and  the  laaghine  groups  on  the  sands  and  In  the  boats, 
that  it  waa  enough  to  exorcise  £yil  Temper,  and  make 
him  drown  himself  straightway  in  the  Bottomless  Fit. 
But  blue  da^  or  black  day,  the  Deyil  is  always  busy ;  and 
he  was  lurking  then,  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy,  in  that 
yery  cheap  cigar  with  which  the  seyere  tragedian  was 
grappling,  and  was  whispering  to  him  from  the  flame.  The 
tragedian  had  been  watehinv  Flitterby  for  a  long  time 
malignly,  roiling  his  cigar  like  a  delicious  morsel,  in  a 
hone^ealing  kind  of  way,  from  larboard  to  starboard 
tide ;  but  at  last  his  bile  broke  forth  like  a  waterspout,  as 
Flitterby,  who  had  been  chanting  "  Spring,  Spring,  beau- 
tiful Spring  ^  in  a  way  that  would  call  up  a  mermaid, 
stopped  and  shouted  to  him  to  come  and  help  pull  in  a 
**  ripper." 

**  Flit,"  said  the  great  man,  "  I  am  ashamed,  sir,  to  see 
yoa  engaced  in  that  degrading  amusement  before  the  yery 
eyes  of  the  lowest  of  the  Scarborough  populace." 

'*It'8  no  worse  than  skittles,  Kemmy,"  said  the  incorri- 
gible Flit,  making  a  stage  grimace,  as  he  landed  a  whiting 
and  baited  for  another :  **  and  you  know  who  won  three 
tnmblers  at  that  aristocratic  game  last  night ;  why,  Kem, 
the  j^ovemor  could  haye  g^yen  you  twenty  and  licke 

*'  Old  impostor  1  *'  said  the  tragedian,  playing  with  a 
doQble  eyeglass  which  hung  from  a  broad,  greasy  black 
ribbon.  I*  He  told  me  only  an  hour  before  he  had  neyer 
seen  a  skittle,  and  asked  me  to  show  him  one." 

*"  Jumping  Jupiter,  look  at  that  I  "  said  Flitterby,  haul- 
log  in  with  the  ardor  of  a  lifeboat  man.  **  Why,  he 
^ted  to  collar  your  last  month's  salary,  by  jingo  if  he 
aid  n't :  tarnation  sly  old  boss  he  is.  He  did  Just  the  same 
with  me  at  cribbage,  when  I  first  joined  his  scratch  pack 
»t  Hull  «  Oh,  he 's  a  cleyare  fellow.' " 
*^  It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  beggar,**  said  Har- 
^e,  pacing  up  and  down  the  pier  with  one  hand  in  the 
St  of  his  coat,  like  Napoleon  at  Elba  (at  St.  Helena 
he  walked  with  both  hands  behind  him),  "  and  of  the 
hombagging  way  the  whole  company  's  going  on.  Infernal 
•hame  to  let  that  young  conceitedjackanapes  "  — 

"Merry weather  ?  "  struck  in  Flitterby  with  a  grimace 
bil  he  looked  like  a  head  on  a  knocker. 
V^Tes;  haye  his  benefit  before  me.  I,  the  pupil  of  old 
kemble,  the  lago  to  Edmund  Kean's  Othello  1  Perdition 
^D  me  1  but,  gad,  sir  I  if  I  had  the  fellow  on  the  edge  of 
•  cufi'and  saw  him  stoopiiu^  oyer —  well,  neyer  mind." 

**  Why,  Hargy,  old  pal  ofmine,  that 's  far  finer  than  your 
«e  in  Macbeth.  That  'd  bring  it  down.  One  touch  of 
nttare,  as  the  Bard  says.  He  and  the  girls,  Patty  Jessop 
ttd  the  sly  Uttle  kitten  who  plays  Bella  so  well,  are  going 
^or  a  sail.  They  '11  be  down  here  in  a  few  minutes. 
^  ■®*>^  »  boy  to  "»«  j'l**  now  to  set  'em  a  boat." 

"  ^"•olent  young  puppy,"  fumed  the  ex-tyrant    •*  He  had 

^  impudence  to  tell  me  last  night  in  my  dressing-room 

«  w  *l^oaght  I  was  getting  too  stout  for  Romeo." 

Well,  he  is  n't,  young  whipper  snapper.    I  owe  him  one 

mr  telliDg  the  goyemor  I  was  a  mere  mugger  in  comparison 

^m  lome  fool  he  'd  seen  at  Manchester.    What 's  a  face  for 


prore, 
breast 


**  1  u  put  a  spoae  m  nu  wneei,  mara  my  wora,  si 
you  haye  to  do,  Flit,  is  to  pretend  to  be  alarmed 
giye  you  the  sign.  I  wasn  t  son  of  a  captain  of  s 
tor  nothins.    Mark  me,  I  '11  frighten  the  very  hair 


if  you  can't  screw  some  fun  out  of  it,  eh,  Kemmy  ?  Why, 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  Tou  look  as  blue  aU  of  a  sud- 
den as  if  a  money-taker  had  bolted  on  your  benefit  night" 

«  Flit,  sir,"  said  the  tragedian,  stalking  up  to  Flitterby, 
and  laying  one  beefy  and  rather  dirty  hand  solemnly  on 
his  left  shoulder,  **  when  I  mark  a  man  for  punishment  it 
were  as  well  for  him  that  he  threw  himself  at  once  to  the 
Foul  Fiend,  for  those  who  cross  my  path  neyer  thriye. 
Fortune  may  bar  my  way  to  greatness ;  but.  Flit,  sir,  she 
always  opens  me  a  road  to  reyenge,  sir.  You  care  not  for 
this  man?" 

**  Care  for  him  1  I  can't  abide  him,  a  stuck-up  yonng 
amateur  with  his  swell's  airs,  his  remarks  on  my  Auglish, 
and  his  snaps-up  when  I  put  in  a  little  gag  in  the  slow 
parts." 

**  Good  I  Now,  mark  you,  sir.  I  '11  spoil  this  young 
game-cock's  benefit  I  '11  pay  him  out  for  telling  me  I  was 
too  ht  for  Romeo,  and  too  glum  for  Falstaff.  I  'Tl  curs  him 
of  sneering  at  depressed  genius." 

**  Giye  nim  one  for  his  nob.  I  'm  your  man ;  but  mind,  I 
don't  like  fighting.  He  knows  a  thing  or  two  in  sparring, 
and  as  for  wrestling,  why,  in  the  skittle  meadow  just  before 
you  joined  us  he  gaye  our  head  carpenter  a  flying  mare,  be- 
cause he  had  been  saucy  about  one  of  the  traps,  and  offered 
to  fight  He 's  got  the  pluck,  I  tell  yer,  but  he 's  inserlent 
and  wants  a  gM)d  setting-down,  and  no  two  words  about 
it" 

*'  I  'U  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  mark  my  word,  sir.    All 

■  when  I 
collier 

F.  marK  me,  l  'ii  frighten  the  very  hair  off*  his 
his  benefit,  and  prove  him  a  cowani  to  the  girl. 
I  know  there 's  one  of  them  he  is  spoony  on,  to  use  a  ple- 
beian expression,  which  you.  Flit,  sir,  will  pardon  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  pleasant  toss  of  pink  and  blue 
feathers,  and  a  flutter  of  gauay  fabrics  at  the  reij  farther 
end  of  the  pier,  headed  by  a  stout  gentieman  with  a  Jewidi 
nose  and  a  good  deal  ot  jewelry,  indicated  the  arrival  of 
the  manager,  several  of  the  ladies,  and  the  successfbl 
Arthur  Beaufoy,  oliaM  Mr.  Frank  Merry  weather. 

*'  He  does  n't  think  very  small  beer  of  his  noble  self,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Flitterby,  again  whirling  out  his  line  for  the 
last  time. 

"  And  here  am  I,  a  veteran,  as  I  may  say,"  remarked  Mr. 
Octavius  Kemble  Hargrove,  '*who  have  won  gproves  of 
laurels  in  my  time,  compelled  to  wait  for  this  stripling  to 
leave  the  stage  before  I  can  develop  my  views  of  the  Im- 
mortal Bard.  At  the  age  of  fifly-two,  here  am  I,  O.  K.  H., 
playing  small  parts  in  tea-cup  comedies  at  a  reduced  salary, 
while  a  schoolboy  amateur  crowds  the  house  every  night. 
But  I  '11  be  even  with  him  t " 

<'  And  what  is  my  part  in  the  littie  game,  Kem  ?  "  said 
Flitterby,  executing  the  first  steps  of  a  last  breakdown  as 
he  wound  up  his  reel. 

"Never  you  mind.  Run  forward,  Flitterby,  my  son, 
urge  the  sail,  and  recommend  me  as  a  yachtsman  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  this  coast  well.  I  '11  benefit  him,  sir,  mark 
me!" 

The  pier  clock  at  that  ifaoment  struck  one. 

Thanks  to  the  gallant  manager's  forethought,  the  smart 
little  sailing  boat,  **  The  Fly-by-night,"  has  been  victualled 
for  a  three-hours'  cruise,  with  a  game-pie  and  several  bot- 
tles of  champagne.  The  success  of  Frank  Merryweather, 
an  ex-Government  clerk  of  real  dramatic  genius,  in 
'<  School "  and  **  Ours,"  and  of  Miss  Lilly  Tresham,  a  young 
dihutarUe  from  Sheffield,  had  been  so  great  that  the  treas- 
ury could  afford  even  this  lavish  outiay.  The  frank,  chiv- 
alrous nature  of  Merryweather,  with  his  easy  grace  and 
quiet,  natural  deportment,  had  astonished  a  public  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  stiff,  bagman,  overdone,  smart  politeness 
of  the  ordinary  staee  walking  gentleman,  while  the  fresh- 
ness and  sympathetic  acting  of  the  Sheffield  dibutanie  had 
delighted  even  a  provincial  audience,  long  inured  to  vulgar 
melodramatic  heroines  and  the  brazen  effrontery  of  hand- 
some but  witless  burlesque  actresses,  who  could  not  even 
articulate  nonsense-verses  with  spirit,  and  hid  their  incom- 
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petence,  but  not  their  legs,  in  many-colored  silks  and  heaps 
ol  eaozjT  nothings.  There  Lilly  stood,  like  a  white  rose- 
bad  on  lu  Jane  morning,  bashfolly  astonished  at  its  own 
loveliness  —  the  soul  of  parity — the  fairy  of  the  snow 
tamed  into  a  fairy  of  summer  sunshine.  A  pretty  foil  to 
that  qaiet,  gray  dress,  clear  brow,  and  frank  brown  eyes, 
so  innocent,  so  spirUuelUf  was  that  little  lively  borlesque 
dancer  and  arch  soubreUe^  Fatty  Jessop,  and  lier  shrewd 
old  mother,  the  best "  old  woman  "  on  Uie  stage,  admirable 
as  the  Landlady  in  the  ^  Ticket  of  Leave,*'  careful  in  every- 
thing and  perfect  in  some.  With  a  discreet  fear  of  the 
manager,  and  a  general  desiro  to  be  acreeable  with  every 
one  who  could  be  of  use  to  her  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jesfop,  nie  Dobinson,  concealed  her  horror  of  the  sea-trip 
by  smiles  and  chatter;  and  indeed  it  is  our  private  opinion 
that  she  would  have  gone  up  Chimboraso  any  day,  if  it 
would  have  added  eighteen-pence  to  the  combined  salary 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  Jessop  had  also  brought  her  dresser  — 
•al  faded,  compliant  old  woman,  who  seemed  perpetually 
apologizing  to  the  aniverse  for  her  existence,  and  wno  duti- 
fully smiled  at  every  remark  of  the  Jessops,  and  refused 
even  the  suggestion  of  refreshment,  though  dying  for  a  glass 
of  something.  The  imperial  manager  had  with  him  his 
landlord's  brother  and  partner,  a  drowsy  old  hotel-keeper, 
who  was  very  proud  of  Knowing  the  manager,  and  winded 
at  hb  running  up  a  bill,  which  he  generally  took  out  in 
benefit  tickets  —  a  smiling,  bland,  colorless  old  individual, 
who  whispered  confidentially  and  laughed  till  he  fell  into 
dangerous  coughs,  from  which  he  had  to  be  brought  round 
by  the  united  exertions  of  every  one.  As  for  Merryweather, 
with  his  quiet,  hearty  way,  his  unselfish  consideration  for 
every  one  before  himself  his  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
ladies^  his  nnaflected,  good-humored  conversation,  with  no 
special  ko-towing  to  the  manager  (who  indeed  was  a  Brum- 
magem monareh  who  took  one  toll  from  his  subjects),  his 
fun  and  songs,  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  sea  air  and 
the  coast  scenery,  he  was  delightful.  Heraclitus  himself 
must  have  warmed  to  such  a  messmate,  and  have  taken  his 
turn  at  joke,  anecdote,  and  imitation.  No  one  indeed  was 
better  fitted  to  represent  one  of  Robertson's  pleasant  heroes 
—  impulsive,  frank,  generous,  manly,  sincere,  high-spirited, 
and  warm-hearted,  without  a  grain  of  vanity  or  ^  sweetness 
and  light"  or  bombastic  priggish  assumption  about  him. 

And  a  pleasant  cargo  they  made  of  it,  as  they  skimmed 
along  the  green  cliffs  towards  Filey  Brig.  Hargrove  proudly 
and  gloomily  steering.  The  water  was  such  a  iielicious 
blue  that  Lilly  stooped  down  over  the  gunwale,  and  draw- 
ing up  her  sleeve,  let  her  little  white  hand  wash  through 
the  water.  Patty  Jessop,  always  of  the  Epicurean  sect, 
lay  back  on  the  cushionea  seat,  and  sang  snatches  of  Offen- 
bach's songs,  while  Merryweather  Ulked  to  everybody, 
flirted  with  the  ladies,  chatted  with  Mrs.  Jessop,  making 
himself  generally  agreeable,  and  Flitterby  made  faces  amid 
the  pop  and  sparkle  of  champagne. 

'*  *  X  outh  at  the  prow  and  jPleasure  at  the  helm,'  Mr. 
Hargrove,"  said  the  manager,  growing  affable  with  Har- 
grove at  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel,  as  Scarborough, 
Theatre  Royal  and  all,  sank  to  a  mere  mass  of  white  dote 
in  the  distance.  *'  I  never  should  have  ^ught  you  were 
a  bold  mariner." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Hargrove,  with  a  Hamlet  sigh, 
**  there  are  powers  in  all  of  as  that  only  opportunity  can 
bring  to  light.  You  have  seen,  sir,  and,  as  I  am  proud  to 
sapr,  admired  my  Hamlet;  but  my  Lear  is,  I  regret  to  eay, 
still  anknown  to  you.  But,  as  my  old  master,  John  Kem- 
ble,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  once  observed  "  — 

''Pass  the  pie,  old  fellow,"  roared  Flitterby  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mast  '*  The  fair  Jessop,  here,  is  dying 
of  hunger,  like  Magdalene  in  the —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"Hu-grove,"  said  the  manager,  putting  his  hand  so 
mystertously  near  the  tragedian's  plate  or  pie,  that  the 
coUeagne  of  £dmund  Kean  trembled  ;  "  Hargrove,  if  that 
girl  yonder  would  only  take  to  burlesque,  I  should  make 
my  fortune  as  (^uick  as  I  could  toss  a  pancake.  She  has 
b«aaty,  she  has  innocence,  she  has  genius." 

**  I  don't  see  the  genius,  my  dear  sir ;  1  really  don't  see 
Ity"  growled  the  tragedian ;  <*  she  is  merely  herself  on  the 


stage,  and  people  think  she  is  acting.    See  her  inLidj 
Macbeth,  and  a  pretty  nursemaid  she  'd  mske  of  her  t* 

''  If  she  would  only  dance  the  can-can,"  righcd  the 
manager,  **  there  would  be  a  piquanu  effect  1  Bot  the  h 
blind  to  her  own  interest.  She  refuses  to  dress  as  t  pt^; 
she  even  refuses  the  best  part  in  '  Madame  Angot'  Gn. 
clous  heavens!  what  are  girls  coming  to?  It  is  poiitin 
madness,  and  so  I  told  her  foolish  old  aunt." 

**  That  fellow  Hargrove,"  said  the  manager  to  Umf- 
weather,  as  he  came  for  some  dessert  for  the  ladies.  Har 
grove  being  now  busy  steering,  with  the  air  of  Colnmbo 
m  sight  of  the  New  World,  **  is  the  vunest  and  enpli^ 
est  coxcomb  I  think  I  ever  engaged.  He  actnallj  leei  u 
merit  in  that  charming  dUnUante  of  ours.  By  the  bje,  did 
you  see  the  local  leader  upon  her  ?  " 

"  Bombastes  never  sees  talent  in  any  one  but  himielf,' 
replied  the  young  actor,  angrily.  "  Unless  a  fellow  »?«, 
bounces,  and  tears  passion  to  tatters,  he  thinks  him  taae, 
and  of  what  he  calls  the  charade-acting  school" 

"  But  you  see  talent  in  her  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I  should  think  I  do,  my  dear  sir.  I  neyer  m 
anything  so  admirable  as  her  liella — so  girlish,  so  p«- 
fectly  frank,  and  pure,  and  unconscious.  In  the  wnt 
light  scene  I  positively  could  have  hugged  her,  she  wu  m 
natural  and  charming." 

**  Oh,  indeed  1 "  said  the  manager,  biting  the  tip  off  lui 
cigar,  for  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  ugly  daugliter,  i 
hopelessly  bad  actress,  for  Frank.  *<But,  my  dear  bof, 
only  think  of  her  in  a  new  burlesque.  loiagine  her  m  t 
nun  dancing  a  break-down  1 " 

*<In  burMsque?"  said  Merryweather,  angrilj.  "It 
would  be  profanation.  Stale  puns  and  double  mesoisgi. 
Fie  1    *  An  ounce  of  civet  1 '    Pah  I " 

«<  Oh  I  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  that  is  the  style  thst  pM 
BOW.  We  must  n't  be  too  nic^  in  these  days.  See  Iw 
the  young  swells  would  take  boxes." 

An  excited  cry  of  **Mr.  Menyweather!  Mr.  Menj- 
weather  t "  now  summoned  the  young  actor  to  the  ladiei' 
part  of  the  vessel. 

«<  Oh,  do  come  1  "^said  Fanny  Jessop.    *<  Mr.  Flitterbjr » 

so  ill." 
^  I  know  it 's  a  fit ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Jessop  and  tht 

dresser. 

<«  Oh,  pray  do  something,"  said  Lilly,  wringing  bo 
hands  in  the  prettiest  and  most  honest  distress.  **0k 
dear  1  how  dreadful  t  and  we  were  all  so  happy." 

*<  My  dear  Miu  Tresham,"  said  Merryweather,  ransing 
up  to  console  her,  far  too  oblivious  of  Patty  Jessop't  retll/ 
natural  despair  and  Mn.  Jessop's  hysterical  screaB& 
<*  there  is  no  danger.  I  think  it  is  the  motion  of  the  boat 
that  has  a  little  affected  our  fi'iend  Flitterby.  I  iboold 
prescribe  another  glass  of  champagne.  Steward  —  I  meai 
Hargrove,  bring  us  some  fizs  here." 

Flitterby  was  indeed  a  ghastly  picture.  Having  bmg 
for  a  moment  or  two  like  a  beheaded  pirate  over  the  gon* 
wale  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  dipping  like  a  doIphin.be 
had  sheltered  himself  beside  the  mast  in  a  most  disheveUM 
and  dejected  state.  All  he  could  articulate  was,  ''  Oh  it'i 
like  a  merry-go-round  at  Barnet  Fair.  Ask  the  goverDcr 
for  his  brandy-flask :  he  always  carries  one  in  hii  bresit 
pocket    It 's  like  a  merry-go  *^ — 

The  governor,  appealed  to»  looked  for  a  moment  majei- 
tic  and  astonished,  and  then  quietly  produced  ''the  grut 
medicine  "  from  a  hidden  recess. 

'<  Subject  to  cramp,"  be  said  in  a  mysterious  ^b^^' 
*'advifed  never  to  go  out  without  it.  Comes  in  haooy 
sometimes,  you  see."  To  judge  from  the  mansger'i  oose, 
frequent  cramps  in  that  quarter  had  only  been  drlTenbia 
by  extraordinary  zeal  and  promptitude.  ''He*!!  mob 
come  round.  We  must  tura  soon.  I  hope  to  goodoen 
Miss  Tresham  won't  be  ill  —  it  makes  one  so  tame  •fter- 
wards.  You  look  after  her,  Merryweather,  my  bo/,  j 
think  I  shall  lie  down  a  bit  Do  take  care  of  FUuerb;  tsd 
Miss  T.    This  up  and  down  is  getting  awful  1 " 

And  so  it  was.  A  little  past  Filey,  the  sun  had  nddcDir 
gone  in,  and  the  rky  grown  clouded  and  murky.  The  itt 
seemed  suddenly  to  olood  and  grow  turbid.    The  wsvei, 
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rom  murmuring  bubbles  that  laughed  round  the  keel,  had 
Town  to  dark  billows  that  every  moment  rose  and  wid- 
ned»  The  boat  made  little  way  and  seemed  to  grow 
iddjr  In  the  toss  and  yeasty  struggle.  Filey  Brig,  away  to 
be  rigbt,  showed  its  shark's  snout  only  through  the  mbt 
7  A  white  line  of  froth  where  the  brei^ers  dashed  agunst 
^  in  wrsn<;UDg  protest,  and  still  the  great  brown  sail, 
wollen  tight  by  the  rising  wind,  stniggled  and  strained, 
nd  drove  forward  the  troubled  boat 

A  sudden,  quick  turn  of  instinctive  fear  had  come  over 
be  little  party.  The  manager  silently  puffed  at  his  cisar, 
nd  looked  at  Hargrove,  who  was  helping  the  sailor  boy 
rho  looked  after  the  boat  to  handle  a  sail.  Flitterby  gave 
o  si^ns  of  life,  and  lay  a  squalid  mummy  beside  the  mast, 
arming  a  sort  of  checkmate  to  all  possible  nautical  ma- 
iCEUvres.  Mrs.  Jessop  was  clinging  to  Patty,  with  vague 
otions  of  mutual  help.  The  dreseer  was  repeating  one  of 
Vatta's  hymns  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  a  creditable 
mi  tat  ion  of  a  Wesley  an  funeral  service.  The  manager's 
riend  'was  dozing  moodily  over  his  cigar.  Hargrove  and 
ierry  weather  and  the  fisherman's  boy  were  the  only  three 
ble-bodied  seamen  left  in  the  "  Fly-by- ni^ht " ;  and  even 
Ierry  weather  was  hardly  a  real  A.B.,  for  he  kept  close  to 
Ally's  side,  cheering  her  in  his  hearty,  frank  way,  and 
anghing  at  the  scene  of  general  desolation.  Lilly,  a  na- 
ive of  Kyde,  and  fond  of  sailing,  enjoying  the  dip  and 
kim  of  the  boat,  wondered  why  every  one  was  so  dull. 

<*  There  is  no  danger,  Mr.  Merry  weather,  is  Uiere  ?  "  she 
(aid,  after  making  up  a  snug  corner  for  the  now  silent 
Patty  and  her  still  more  downcast  mother,  while  the 
iresser,  in  a  Banshee  attitude,  crouched  at  Mrs.  Jessop's 
eet.  ^  The  motion  is  nothing,  and  the  waves  are  not  half 
die  height  I  've  seen  them  round  the  Needles." 

^  It  is  getting  a  little  rougher,"  said  Frank,  with  a  dan- 
gerous glance  at  her  calm,  untroubled  face;  '*but  to  people 
Qke  myself,  who  have  been  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean, 
this  is  pure  play.  But  only  just  look  at  our  first  tragedian 
—  I  never  saw  bim  so  heroic  before.  He  really  is  grand  — 
he  would  make  a  very  fine  second  senator  in  one  of  the 
processions  of  '  Julius  Cassar,'  and  1  should  n't  grudge 
nim  his  thirty  shillings." 

**  How  you  make  fun  of  that  poor  drenched  fogy  I  And, 
Mr.  Merryweather,"  said  Lilly,  as  she  watched  the  big 
waves  race  by  with  uninterrupted  delight,  "  after  all,  there 
is  a  certain  nobility  in  even  aiming  at  nigh  tragedy." 

^A  certain  conceit.  He  couldn't  represent  common 
life.  All  his  dignity  Is  got  by  mouthing  and  stage  robes. 
Sour  old  impostor.  Don't  think  me  bitter,  Lilly —  I  mean, 
Miss  Tresham ;  but  I  do  hate  and  detest  pretence  and 
humbug.  By  George  I  it  is  three  o'clock.  We  must  be 
turning  now,  or  the  wind  will  be  against  us,  and  a  good 
aea  on.     This  fellow  forgets  how  slow  we  shall  go  back." 

"We  must  be  turning,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  he  shouted  to 
the  tragedian,  who  was  grimly  steering,  while  the  bov  wss 
with  evident  uneasiness  watching  the  sail,  ready  to  let  go 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  ^  It  is  five  minutes  past  three. 
We  're  past  Filey  Brig,  and  we  've  been  two  hours  coming. 

We  shall  take  at  least  three  or  four  getting  back.    It  will 
take  ua  all  we  know  to  get  back  by  seven,  in  time  to 
dress." 
^  Turn,  Mr.  Hargrove,  directly,"  groaned  the  manager 

imperiously.    "  We  re  getting  much  —  much  too  far  away." 
**I   know  what  I'm  about,"  said  Hargrove  doggedly. 

**  I  lived  here  once  for  two  years,  and  I  had  a  boat  of  my 

own,  sir,  twice  the  size  ci  this.    This  is  an  out-and-in 

wind,  and  we  (hall  skip  back  in  no  time." 
**  Turn  her  head,  sir,  directly  I "  roared  the  manager, 

**  or  1  '11  cancel  your  agreement  to-morrow  morning.    You 

haye   refuted  several  minor  parts  already,  and  spoiled 

many  others." 

^   **  I  will  not  turn  her,  proud  despot,"  growled  Hargrove, 

*  Ull  1  choose.    I  have  a  Koman  soul,  and  I  refuse  to  wear 

thy  chain.*' 
**•  If  we  rip  on  like  this,  old  bloke,"  said  the  boy,  **  you  '11 

be  on  the  Black  Fool  Sand  in  five  minutes  more.    I  've 

told  him  so,  gents,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aso.   Why,  crikey  ! 

look,  the  water 's  shallowing  now,  I  tell  yer.    Five  min- 


utes more,  gents,  and  if  you  can't  swim,  God  'elp  you.  It 's 
so  thick  here  alrekdy  I  can't  say  how  far  out  we  are;  bat 
near  the  Black  Pool  Sand  we  are,  I  stake  my  affidavy." 

"Do  you  hear  what  the  boy  says,  Hargrove?"  said 
Merryweather  sternly. 

**  X  es,  proud  minion,  I  do ;  but  I  'm  captain  in  this  trij^ 
and  on  I  shall  go." 

^  You  turn,  or  I  '11  turn  her  myself.  This  is  some  mali- 
cious scheme  of  yours." 

**  This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

"  Then  here  goes,"  said  Merryweather,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  inaperturbable  tragedian. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Just  as  Frank  tore  Hargrove's  big 
hands  from  the  helm  the  boat  gave  a  plunge,  a  lift,  a  throb, 
and  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  sand. 
Hargrove  had  drawn  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  shore, 
and  they  were  now,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  stuck  fast  on 
Uie  edge  of  the  Black  Pool  Sand,  and  in  considerable 
danger. 

The  shock  roused  every  one  —  Patty,  Mrs.  Jessop,  the 
companion,  the  drowsy  brother  of  the  landlord,  the  mana- 
ger. Even  Flitterby  himself,  remembering  Hargrove's 
directions,  and  quite  frightened  enough  to  follow  them, 
affected  the  most  extravagant  terror,  and  sat  up  and 
howled  like  a  lost  dog. 

"  This  will  be  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket," 
said  the  manager. 

'<  Don't  talk  of  pockets,"  groaned  Mrs.  Jessop;  "we 
shall  soon  have  no  pockets,  or  anything  to  put  in  them. 
Does  any  one  remember  a  hymn  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament." 

"You  villain!"  said  the  manager,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Hargrove,  "this  comes  of  your  accursed  obstinacy  and 
false  pretence.  You  know  no  more  about  a  boat  than  you 
do  of  Chinese.  You  're  an  impostor,  sir,  and  you  will  be 
answerable  in  a  court  of  justice  —  a  court  of  justice,  sir  — 
for  the  lives  of  me  and  my  company." 

"  For  God's  sake  let 's  get  her  nead  round,  or  we  shall 
all  be  lost  I "  said  the  fisherman's  boy,  running  up  and 
almost  throwing  himself  at  the  manager's  feet. 

**  Look  here,  Mr.  Hargrove,"  said  that  irascible  jpoten- 
tate,  "  it 's  now  three  fourteen,  and  it 's  all  we  shall  do  to 
work  back  to  Scarborough  by  seven.  Gret  her  head  round 
—  do  you  hear  ?  —  you  croaking  old  scoundrel,  or,  by  the 
stage  thunder-box,  sir,  I  '11  throw  you  to  the  fishes." 

At  that  moment  the  boat  gave  a  plunge  forward  and 
wedged  itself  deeper  on  the  reef.  The  manager,  the  mo- 
ment he  could  steady  himself  from  the  shock,  threw  him- 
self on  the  tragedian,  and  dragged  him  neck  and  crop  to 
the  gunwale.  With  one  hesvy  blow  he  blackened  one  of 
Hargrove's  vulture-like  eyes,  with  angry  right  hand  the 
other.  An  instant  more  and  Hargrove  would  have  been 
floundering  in  the  yeasty  sea,  lost  beyond  all  hope,  when 
Merryweather,  at  a  scream  from  Lilly,  leaped  forward  and 
rescued  the  manager's  victim,  pushing  Hargrove  apart, 
and  hurling  him  down  on  Flitterby. 

"  Let  me  get  at  him,"  roared  the  maddened  manager. 
"  Here  I  go  and  announce  a  special  benefit,  and  this  scoun- 
drel gets  us  into  this  pickle.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  sir,  I  'U 
stop  his  six  months'  wages  for  it  I  It 's  a  scheme  of  his. 
It 's  a  conspiracy,  and  I  '11  take  it  into  court;  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  I  will  I " 

"  Will  no  one  bring  me  some  brandy  ?  I  'm  dying  I  ? 
groaned  Mrs.  Jessop ;  and  as  for  Patty,  all  her  chic  and 
sprightliness  had  vanished. 

There  was  really  danger  now,  for  an  apocaljrptic  dark- 
ness hid  the  shore,  the  sea  broke  heavily  over  the  fishing- 
boat  from  stem  to  stern,  and  there  was  danger  she  might 
fill  or  be  broken  up  by  the  waves.  Where  Merryweather  sat 
with  one  arm  round  Lilly,  guarding  her  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  wild  bursts  of  rain  and  storm,  the  spray  blew 
so  blinding  thick  that  the  manager  could  be  hardly  distin- 
guished as  he  stood  holding  on  to  the  mast. 

**  I  know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Merryweather," 
said  Lilly,  suddenly  but  quite  calmly,  looking  out  for  a  mo- 
ment from  under  an  extempore  hood  she  had  made  of  a 
railway  rug ;  "  but  are  we  in  real  danger  ?  " 
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^  Call  me  Frank,  and  I  will  tell  yon/'  said  the  young 
actor,  with  a  look  not  to  be  mistaken. 

« Is  there,  Mr.  —  well  then,  Frank,  if  it  mnst  be  so  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Lilly,  there  is.  If  the  tide  does  not  soon  turn  and 
let  ns  off,  the  boat  must  swamp  or  break  up  in  another  ten 
minutes.  But  haye  hope,  Lilly ;  I  shall  lash  you  to  the 
mast  if  the  danger  increases.  Worst  come  to  tne  worst,  I 
dbidl  strike  out  for  the  shore.  Think  of  me  sometimes, 
Lilly,  if  yon  are  saved  and  I  am  lost." 

Lilly  made  no  reply,  but  hot  tears  broke  from  her  eyes 
in  big  drops;  and  when  Frank  clasped  her  hand  and 
pressed  her  cheek  she  said  nothing,  but  she  did  not  with- 
draw her  hand. 

A  strange  revival  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  lovers. 
Flitterby,  aroused  by  the  imminent  danger  of  which  he  had 
become  conscious,  and  revived  by  some  dozen  nips  of  Mer- 
ryweatber's  flask,  now  crawled  tlurongh  the  water  and  clung 
hold  of  Hargrove's  legs. 

"Hargrove,"  said  he,  ''this  is  dreadful  1  We're  all 
drowning —  we  're  all  going  down.    Help  t  help  1  ** 

^  You  born  idiot,"  croaked  Hargrove,  '*  there  is  no  use 
in  acting  now.  We  are  really  goine  down.  You  fool  I 
I  'm  caught  in  my  own  trap.  If  the  tide  does  not  turn  di- 
rectly, we  shall  be  food  for  fishes,  sir.  I  tell  you,  in  half 
an  hour  the  English  stage  will  be  thrown  back  twenty 
years.  He  who  would  have  been  the  greatest  Hamlet  of 
the  day  will  perish  with  a  grinner  through  a  horse-collar, 
a  Jew  money-lender,  a  young  jackanapes,  and  three  silly 
women.    Lord  forgive  me  for  this !  " 

Flitterby  turned  white  as  the  dead  at  this.  Hitherto, 
though  miserably  ill,  he  had  treated  it  as  a  joke.  Now  his 
fear  turned  into  rage  and  repentance.  He  actually  got  on 
his  legs,  and,  though  the  boat  rolled  heavily,  struggled 
•cross  to  where  the  lovers  sat,  inseparable,  careless  even  of 
death,  no  eye,  no  ear  but  for  each  other. 

The  miserable  little  creature  came  and  lay  down  before 
them.  «« It  '8  that  villain  did  it,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Har- 
ffrove.  *'  It  was  him,  and  all  to  spoil  your  benefit-  He 
olethered  about  knowing  the  coast,  and  the  reef|  and  how 
to  get  on  and  off  it  with  only  a  little  delay ;  and  I  was  to 
pretend  to  be  frightened  when  a  sea  broke,  just  to  try 


friends,  let 's  be  sociable,  Mr.  Frank  and  Miss  Lilly,  at  the 
last  hour.  They  '11  talk  of  us  in  London.  There  '11  be  a 
leader  on  us  in  the  DaUy  TeL  Oh,  my  poor  old  mother, 
what  a  loss  to  her  t " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  poor  creature's  sor- 
row and  repentance,  his  cowardice  and  vanity,  with  the 
one  redeeming  thought  for  the  old  mother  he  supported. 

"  Bear  it  Hke  a  man,  Flitterby,"  said  Merryweather, 
still  clasping  Lilly ;  *<  there  mapr  be  hope  yet.  tliey  may 
see  ns  from  the  shore  if  the  mist  was  only  to  lift.  Keep 
some  heart,  man,  for  shame ;  at  the  worst  it  will  all  soon 
be  over." 

A  great  wave,  as  Frank  turned  to  Lilly  and  pressed  her 
closer  to  him,  broke  over  the  host,  struck  down  the  mana- 
ger and  Hargrove,  who  wallowed  toeether,  and  nearly 
washed  Flitterby  overboard.  The  ena  had  come.  Mrs. 
Jessop  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed;  Lilly  clung  closer  to 
Frank,  unable  at  that  last  moment  to  conceal  her  love. 
Just  then  a  wild  scream  and  shout  broke  from  the  boy, 
who  had  been  hanging  head  down  over  the  head  of  the 
boat.  *'  Hoorah  t  we  s  loosening,  gents,''  he  cried ;  '<  I 
can  feel  the  sand  boiling  under  the  keel.  We  shall  be  off 
in  a  jiffey,  gents,  if  the  sea  don't  stave  her  in.  We  must 
all  bale  now  to  lighten  her." 

So  saying,  the  delighted  hobble-de-hoy  seized  hold  of 
Flitterby's  shinv  new  hat,  and  began  splashing  out  the 
water  for  dear  life. 

^  God  be  thanked  t "  said  Hargrove  with  some  real  feel- 
ing, or  a  very  fair  assumption  of  it  *^  Then  I  shall  shuflie 
off  this  mortal  coil  without  foul  murder  on  my  soul." 

Merrvweather,  who  was  saueezing  Lilly's  hands,  and 
half  wild  with  joy,  laughed  as  be  looked  up  and  said,  ^  No, 
no,  Mr.  Hargrove,  you  have  n't  done  shuffling  yet,  take 


my  word  for  it;  and  as  for  murder,  if  yon  have  n't  toceeeded 
in  murdering  us,  you  '11  go  on  muidering  Shaketpeire,  I 
dare  say,  for  many  a  year." 

^  Not  on  my  stage,"  growled  the  manager,  ss  tbe  boit 
began  to  lift  and  disentangle  itself;  **noton  injittgQ-. 
no,  not  in  these  boots — not  if  he  would  play  fiidurda 
call-boy's  prices.  A  croaking  impostor,  to  risk  sll  osr  liTa 
for  a  mean  revenge.  I  '11  have  him  drummed  out  of  Scl^ 
borough,  see  if  I  won't.  If  it  was  n't  murder,  we  'd  tbni 
him  overboard  now.  Romeo,  indeed  I  Why,  he's  oolj  fit 
to  come  on  as  third  murderer  in  Macbeth.    X  sh  1  ** 

As  they  passed  Filey,  the  mist  thinned,  and  snnB^ 
broke  out  again  on  the  white  cliffs  and  the  roofs  sad  menr 
groups  on  the  sand.  Frank  and  Lilly  had  passed  in  s  no* 
ment  from  death  unto  life.  Feebly  and  hf  degrees  Mn, 
Jessop,  Patty,  and  the  dresser  revived,  ventured  o&  eQi«i| 
champagne,  and  began  to  laugh  at  their  own  feirs.  Flh« 
terby  came  to  also,  and  assumed  a  comic  msrioer  toDe|| 
with  many  winks  at  poor,  chap&Uen,  gloomy  Hiiigron^ 
and  with  timid  jocosities ;  for  the  manager  was  nntppeu* 
able  as  Achilles,  and  kept   referring  to  his  enonnoirtl 

fold   repeater,    as    if   remonstraUng   with    Pro?td( 
Sven  the  manager's  friend  grew  more  vivacious  ti  tli|| 
town  of  Scarborough  hove  in  sight ;  Flitterby  even  fanki 
out  with  «  Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark,"  followed  bf | 
<«  Let 's  all  go  a-sailing." 

The  pier  clock  struck  eight  as  the  boat  rounded 
north  cliffs,  and  at  the  sound  the  manager  broke  intoi 
final  hurricane.  '*  Look  here,  sir,"  he  said,  going  up  t0 
poor  cowering  Harsrove,  who  looked  more  lue  the 
Stranger  on  his  last  legs  than  ever,  **  nuuk  me  1  Bjthe 
fiery  Flanbango  I  '11  denounce  you,  sir,  to  every  manigcr  ic 
Christendom,  and  you  '11  have  to  ship  off  your  pettifog 
talents  to  some  extreme  corner  of  the  Antipodes.  '  Caaiio, 
be  never  more  an  officer  of  mine.' " 

It  was  quite  evident,  even  to  the  most  ordinary  gosiipi, 
by  the  time  the  "  Fly-by-night  "  rounded  the  pier  wsH 
that  if  Frank  Merryweather  had  lost  a  benefit,  he  had  this 
day  won  a  wife. 


MONEY-MAKING  AT  MONACO. 


BT  P.  FENDALL. 


Bradshaw,  or  any  other  intelligent  guide-book^  will 
probably  tell  you  that  Monaco  is  a  prindiMdity  ezqnisitelT 
situated  on  a  large  rock  projecting  into  the  beaudibi  bhe 
Mediterranean ;  and  will  probably  continue  to  proee  shoot 
its  natural  beauties  through  two  or  three  pages  st  leiit 
That  the  intelligent  guide-books  are  perfectly  right  n 
their  description  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  if 
any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  watching  the  hnndreds 
of  visitors  who  daily  flock  there  from  the  neigfaborii|t 
towns  of  Nice,  Menton,  Antibes,  Cannes,  etc,  he  wdd^ 
see  how  little  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  the  IotbIj  lu^ 
scape  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  how,  for  tbfl 
most  part,  they  walk  hastily  to  Ms  <m«  attraction  of  the 
place,  namely,  the  gambling  rooms,  and  only  leave  thai 
when,  to  use  a  gambler's  expression,  they  are  completely 
cleaned  out  It  is  onlv  after  this  unpleasant  opentioB 
has  been  performed  by  Monsieur  Blanc's  croupier  thst  the 
beautiful  scenery  has  any  chance  of  being  looked  at,  «<* 
even  then  it  is  not  properly  appreciated.  After  loang 
heavily,  a  man  is  not  in  the  humor  to  be  consoled  by  jooc- 
ing  at  a  motionless  blue  sea  and  sky,  or  grand-lookiDg 
mountains,  or  by  inhaling  the  sweet  perfume  of  innuina^ 
able  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  whole  thing  seems 
sUle,  flat,  and  unprofitable ;  and  what  seems  sull  8M« 
wonderful  is,  that  after  a  good  day  at  trente  et  qusmte, 
or  a  few  lucky  shots  at  roulette,  the  reguler  gambler  u  o 
too  excited  a  state  of  mind  to  care  for  gazing  on  the  §w» 
before  him,  and  will  turn  more  naturally  to  the  good  din- 
ner that  awaits  him  at  the  Hdtel  de  Paris,  or  tbe  f  em<| 
concert  by  M.  Blanc's  inimiuble  orchestra.  Thus  it  m 
that  the  gardens  and  terraces  of  the  Casino,  so  profuei; 
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id  oat  and  stocked  with  the  choicest  plants  —  the  cactus, 
ilm-tree,  aloes,  and  hedges  of  geraniums  all  growing 
bandantljr  —  are  comparatively  deserted,  save. by  two  or 
iree  officers  from  the  Monaco  army,  and  a  few  nurses 
ad  children  from  the  neighboring  hotels.    The  fascina- 
on  of  gambling  is  far  beyond  any  other  attraction ;  and 
lere  was  an  amnsing  stoxy  told  at  Hombourg  a  few  years 
^  that  on  one  occasion  when  Patti  was  holding  her 
hole  audience  spell-bound  in  the  mad  scene  of  Lucia,  a 
lan  suddenly  rushed  in  and  exclaimed,  **  There  is  a  run 
f  twelve  red ;  '*  and   in  one  moment  the  theatre  was 
mpty.    That  such  a  lovely  place  and  heavenly  climate 
bould  be  thrown  away  on  its  present  frequenters  seems 
err  lamentable,  and  we  cannot  help  wonderine  at  the 
ecLless*  extravagance  which  Blanc  has  lavished  on  his 
•andemonium,  considering  how  little  his  generosity  is  ap- 
treciated  by  his  victims.    Nothing,  however,  is  done  by 
hat  gentleman  in  a  mean  or  niggardly  spirit ;  and  it  may 
le  some  consolation  for  ruined  gamblers  to  know  that  ^  fa 
uaille  Blanc  "  is  renowned  for  its  charitable  gifts,  not 
m\j  in  the  environs  of  Monaco,  but  also  in  Paris,  where 
dadame  Blanc  is  most  assiduous  in  promoting  and  sustain- 
ng  cbaritable    socieUes.      When  the   pigeon  has    been 
)lacked  to  its  uttermost  farthing,  and  has  even  played  — 
i  fact  which  very  oflen  occurs  —  the  money  put  aside  to 
ake  him  to  some  purer  spot  on  God's  earth,  he  may  apply 
a  the  bank  for  what  is  known  in  gambling  slang  as  the 
'vistique,"  namely,  the  money  to  enable  him  to  travel 
ind  leave  **  ce  lieu  de  perdition."    But  this  money  is  not 
forthcoming  until  the  loser  has  been  put  through  a  severe 
cross-examination,  and  still  more  unpleasant  inspection 
bv  all  the  croupiers;  afler  which,  a  sum  varying  from 
tnree  to  five  hundred  francs  will  be  accorded  him.    The 
latter  sum,  however,  is  only  given  in  the  case  of  venr 
heavy  losses,  three  hundred  francs  being  considered  sum- 
dent  to  take  a  man  comfortably  to  Paris,  where  every  civ- 
ilized person  is  supposed  to  have  friends.    Afler  being 
paraded  by  the  caissier  through  the  salons,  so  that  the 
croapiers  and  '*  mouchards  "  who  are  there  for  the  purpose 
may  testify  to  the  fact  of  vour  having  really  lost,  you  are 
conducted  to  "  La  Caisse,    an  apartment  on  the  fint  floor, 
where  ^on  sign  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  go  on  your 
way  rejoicing,  never  more,  however,  to  enter  the  gambling 
rooms  until  those  few  hundred  francs  have  been  religiously 
and  honorably  returned  to  the  bank.    We  asked  the  sec- 
retary whether  they  oflen  lost  the  money  thus  advanced. 
'^ Barement,'*  he  replied  dryly;    "on  revient  toujonrs." 
This  winter,  afler  the  slight  excitement  of  "  Thomme  aui 
I'est  briil^  la  cervelle  dans  le  ventre  "  —  as  that  would-be 
loicide  was  laughingly  denominated  to  me  by  one  of  the 
employ^ — haa  passed  away,  and  the  celebrated  Maltese 
player  had  left,  there  was  little  in  the  play  to  interest  the 
impartial  looker-on. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  people  frequenting  the  salons  this  year.    £very  one 
admitted  had  to  procure  a  card  of  invitation  from  the 
''  administration,"  which  was  only  delivered  by  your  giv- 
ing your  own  name  and  address.    Thus  many  of  the  demi- 
monde who  yearly  flock  to  Monaco  were  denied  admittance, 
tnd  had  to  return  disconsolate  to  Paris.    It  is  a  pity  that 
this  rule  was  not  more  impartially  carried  out,  as  many  of 
thae  ladles  hailing  from  the   Vaterland  were  admitted, 
owing,  we  suppose,  to  Blanc's  laxve  German  connection  ; 
whilst  others,  because  they  were  French  and  well  known, 
were  refused  the  entrance  to  what  is  to  them  Elysium. 
The  show  of  diamonds  in  a  rambling  salon  is  always  re- 
markable, and  this  year  the  display  at  Mont^  Carlo  sur- 
pused  anythineof  the  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have 
Ken.    Juliette  Beau,  with  her  solitidre  ear-rings,  valued 
>t  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  Lassdny,  with  the 
pv^ooe  of  six  years'  indifierent  acting  in  Russia,  were 
>lone  enough  to  dazzle  any  one,  and  when  joined  by  Mile. 
^Wal  (Silly's  sister),  who  had  a  fresh  parure  f6r  every 
^resi  she  wore,  were  almost  sufficient  to  light  up  the  rooms 
^thout  the  aid  of  gas.    Les  grandes  dames  were  naturally 
not  behind  in  this  exhibition  of  precious  stones,  la  Princesse 
^warow,  la  Comtesse  de  Galve,  la  Princesse  Corsokof^ 


etc.,  all  contributing  largely  to  the  ^  spectacle  ^blouissant ; " 
but  it  is  only  **  ces  femmes,"  as  the  French  contemptiblv 
term  their  modern  Aspasias,  who  dare  appear  in  public  with 
diamonds  on  their  wrists,  hands,  heads,  and  even  feet.  The 
*'  bals  de  soci^t^  "  given  by  the  '*  administration  "  at  Monaco 
are  the  dullest  as  well  as  the  most  amusios  things  goin^. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  staying  at  the  Hdtel  de  Pans 
are  all  duly  invited ;  but  as  none  of  the  former  have  ever 
been  known  to  accept  Monsieur  Blanc's  hospitality,  the 
question  arises  as  to  who  there  is  to  dance  with.  In  this 
predicament,  the  '*  administration  "  invites  all  the  official 
ladies  of  Monaco — the  wives  of  the  lawyer,  the  judge, 
the  general  of  the  army,  etc. ;  and  if  all  these  ladies  can 
be  united  in  one  evening,  there  are  perhaps  six  or  eight 
couples  to  be  seen  dancing  when  the  fite  is  at  its  height* 
At  diese  solemn  and  strictly  respectable  entertainments 
there  are  generally  a  dozen  men  to  one  lady.  Think  what 
a  paradise  this  would  b|e  for  the  Brighton  or  Cheltenham 
girls,  where  the  proportion  is  so  distractinsly  on  the  other 
side!  A  very  good  supper  is  provided  free  of  expense, 
and  refreshments  handea  round  during  the  entr'actes  of 
the  dancing;  but  with  all  these  luxuries,  the  beautiful 
room  is  nearly  empty,  and  the  magnificent  orchestra  plays 
Strauss's  valses  to  empty  benches  and  unappreciative  feet 
It  is,  however,  when  ^e  pigeon-shooting  matches  come  off 
that  Monaco  is  really  seen  at  its  fullest  glory ;  then  no 

Elace  is  to  be  found,  far  or  near,  on  which  to  lay  your 
ead  at  night,  unless  you  have  taken  rooms  weeks  before- 
hand. Five  gambling-tables  are  kept  incessantly  going 
from  11.80  a.  h.  till  11. SO  p.  M.;  the  click  of  the  roulette 
ball  is  uninterrupted,  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  trente 
et  quarante  croupiers  unceasing.  You  must  use  sheer 
force  to  sain  a  place  at  either  table,  and  money  is  thrown 
frantically  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multitude,  so 
eager  are  the  visitors  to  lose  their  mone^  and  have  excite- 
ment at  any  cost.  Takins  all  things  into  consideration, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  place  could  possibly 
be  more  attractive  than  Mont^  Carlo.  Given  an  unequalled 
climate,  perpetual  sunshine,  complete  shelter  from  the  cold 
winds,  an  hotel  which,  though  excessively  expensive,  gives 
you  your  money's  worth,  excellent  music  twice  a  day, 
operatic  performances  twice  a  week,  and  a  man  must  be 
very  hard  to  please  who  does  not  find  time  pass  easily 
and  pleasantly  in  the  little  principality  on  the  Mediterm- 
nean. 


THE  FIVE  COBBLERS  OF  BRESCIA* 

Radiant  summer  was  reigning  over  the  rugged  and 
picturesque  old  city  of  Brescia  L'Armata.  Italian  sun- 
shine wrought  its  magic  on  everything.  A  blue  elysian 
haze  encircled  the  town,  with  gold-green  acacias  peering 
sleepily  through  it,  olive-hued  poplars  piercing  it,  and  the 
fairy-like  towers  of  rock-borne  fortresses  shining  rosily 
across  it  out  of  the  sky.  Red  roofs  and  chimneys  burned ; 
tall,  dingy  houses  lifted  their  painted  brows  out  of  black 
depths  of  shadow,  and  grew  brilliant  with  gazing  at  the 
sun.  Narrowest  vicoletti  breaking  the  blocks  of  the  dwell- 
ings looked  like  dark  fissures  in  a  mountain ;  fresco  pict- 
ures on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  open  streets  blazed 
with  —  almost  —  their  original  color,  and  oleanders  in  the 
rusty  balconies  flashed  out  pink  and  scarlet  and  crimson, 
making  garlands  of  fire  all  down  the  time-darkened  walls. 

A  young  girl  was  entering  the  town  by  a  hillv  road  on 
the  outskirts,  a  solitary  figure,  threading  the  tall  poplars, 
and  surrounded  by  a  background  of  scenery,  like  one  of 
Titian's  pictures.  A  blending  of  the  gay,  the  fantastic, 
and  the  sombre  were  noticeable  in  the  face  and  apparel  of 
this  maiden,  making  her  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  she  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  ethereal  blues  ana  greens  of  the  distance, 
and  took  her  way  through  the  deep-colored  streets  of  the 
town. 

It  was  evidently  all  new  to  her,  for  she  gazed  at  every- 
thing as  a  foreigner  gazes.  In  the  market-place  she  peeped 
curiously  under  the  great  white  ombrellM  of  the  fruit- 
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women,  and  spoke  in  broken  Italimn  when  she  parchased  a 
piece  of  ripe  melon,  to  qoench  her  thirst  of  travel.  The 
two  strange  men  of  metal  who  hammer  out  the  hour  on  the 
face  of  the  great  clock  made  her  start  as  thejr  stepped  for- 
ward to  their  work,  and  the  painting^  on  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  with  their  curious  stories  told  in  half  brilliant, 
half-blotted  colors,  had  a  fascination  for  her  as  she  leaned 
against  a  wall  and  enjoyed  her  refreshment.  The  market 
was  going  on  at  the  time.  Carts  rolled  about,  voices  sang 
and  shouted,  the  yellow  curtains  fluttered  out  from  the 
black  shadows  of  the  little  shops  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
figures  of  young  girls,  of  mothers  with  children,  appeared 
among  the  fire-flowers  in  the  balconies  and  nodded  down 
to  other  people  who  were  easing  up  from  below.  A  stone 
pierced  the  girl's  shoe,  which  was  worn  with  walkine,  and 
she  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  church  and  examined  it  rue- 
fully. There  was  an  ugly  hole :  the  owner  made  a  little 
wry  face  as  she  looked  at  it,  then  laughed,  and  put  it  on 
again.  *'  I  shall  earn  a  pair  of  strong  ones  before  long," 
she  said  to  herself,  though  not  in  Italian.  **  I  must  pick 
my  steps  until  then."  The  shoe  was  certainly  not  a  peas- 
ant's »noe,  yet  the  eirl  was  dressed  like  a  peasant.  Her 
brown  skirt,  black  bodice,  and  white  chemisette  were  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  Bare  and  sunburnt  were  her  pretty, 
ronnd  arms  and  delicate  hands ;  a  scarlet  sash  hung  round 
her  waist,  and  scarlet  ribbons  tied  up  her  hair  —  silky  dark 
hair,  a  little  bronzed  at  the  edges.  Her  face  was  plump, 
dimpled,  and  eznuisitely  moulded;  her  eves  were  dart, 
luminous,  and  fall  of  humor.  A  white  coif  sheltered  the 
eves  at  present,  and  threw  a  transparent,  flickering  shadow 
all  round  the  face.  After  the  accident  to  her  shoe  the 
young  stranger  walked  cautiously  and  with  a  little  limp 
through  the  streets  of  Brescia,  and  the  people  looked  after 
her  as  she  went 

In  a  street  which  descends  a  hill  five  cobblers  were 
sitting  in  the  open  air,  busily  engaged  with  their  work. 
They  sat  on  five  wooden  stools,  which  were  close  together 
in  a  line,  and  each  man  supported  his  feet  on  the  rail  of 
the  seat  of  his  neighbor.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  thev  all 
rode  a  single  wooden  horse  down  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
so  close  and  straight  a  file  had  they  ranged  themselves. 
First  in  the  row  was  a  very  old  man,  with  white  hair  and 
a  placid  countenance,  who  waxed  his  thread  often,  and  was 
slow  at  his  work ;  next,  his  sons,  two  elderlv  men,  singu- 
larly like  each  other,  except  that  the  expression  of  the  one 
was  morose  and  abstracted,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
nervous  and  fierce;  fourthly,  a  good-looking  young  man, 
with  lively  eyes  and  a  confident  air,  who  gazed  about  the 
street  between  every  two  of  his  stitches ;  and,  last  of  all,  a 
second  young  man^  with  an  earnest,  intelligent  face,  who 
seemed  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  work.  As  our  limp- 
ing maiden  came  down  the  street  she  caught  sight  of  this 
Soup,  and,  hastening  up  to  them,  pointed  to  her  broken 
oe. 

^  Ciabattini  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

Yes,  they  were  cobblers,  answered  the  men,  raising  their 
five  heads  and  gazing  in  surprise  at  the  liveliness  and 
beauty  of  her  face.  Ubaldo,  the  old  man,  looked  at  her 
kindly ;  Trifonias,  the  morose,  and  Grifone,  the  fiery,  re- 
garded her  with  grudging  admiration;  while  the  two 
young  men,  PHsco,  the  son  of  Trifonius,  and  Silvio,  the 
apprentice,  gazed  round  at  her  over  their  shoulders  with 
the  liveliest  interest  and  delight.  As  they  all  stared,  with 
their  thread  suspended,  the  young  stranger  suddenly  broke 
into  a  peal  of  the  most  deliciously  mirthful  laughter,  which 
shook  in  the  air  like  the  song  of  a  lark,  and  made  the  five 
cobblers  also  laugh,  though  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  laughing  at. 

*<  You  all  look  so  funny!  "  cried  the  girl,  drawing  forth  a 
fine  white  handkerchief  and  wiping  the  tears  of  merriment 
from  her  eyes. 

**  This  is  not  business  I "  growled  Trifonius.  «  Can  you 
pay?; 

*'  We  do  not  work  for  nothing,"  said  Grifone. 

**  I  have  no  money  at  present,"  said  the  girl ;  "  bat  I 
mean  to  pay  you  afterwards." 

•<It  will  not  do/'  said  Trifonius. 


"  You  can  go  elsewhere,"  said  Grifone. 

"  Trust  her,  my  sons  I "  said  Ubaldo.  *<  She  ii  s  itna. 
ger. 

The  girl  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  bending  thi 
broken  shoe  back  ana  forwards  in  her  hands,  and  then  ihi 
glanced  wistfully  at  the  row  of  men  who  refosed  to  help  ben 

"  If  I  had  a  needle  and  thread  I  could  do  it  myself,"  tki 
•aid. 

«  That  you  could  not  1 "  cried  the  old  man.  <<  Gin  it  ta 
me  I "  And  he  turned  it  over  and  over  on  his  kosei.  b 
was  a  dainty  little  thing,  made  of  finest  leather,  embroi- 
dered in  colored  silks.  *<  Pretty,  very  pretty  T  i^ 
Ubaldo;  ''but  not  like  what  a  peasant  maiden  wean.  IV 
work  is  too  fine  for  my  trembling  fingers." 

And  he  handed  it  on  to  Trifonius,  who  surveyed  it  i» 


**  Stolen  I "  he  said,  and  flung  it  to  Grifone,  who  tosnd 
ittoPrisco. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  gurl,  <'  if  you  will  not  help  a^ 
do  not  hurt  me.  I  will  go  farther  and  find  kinder  felloi- 
creatures." 

«  Not  so  fast,  little  one  1 "  said  Frisco.  «<  It  is  a  piett; 
shoe,  and  deserves  to  be  mended." 

And  he  fell  to  work  upon  it  clumsily.  He  was  not  st  al 
skilful,  and  tore  the  delicate  leather  with  hu  handUns. 

'*  A  curse  on  it !  "  he  cried.    **  It  is  too  nice  for  mel ' 

«  Give  it  to  II  Garzone  I  "  said  Ubaldo. 

And  Silvio,  the  other  young  man,  took  the  vexation 
shoe  in  his  hands,  smiled  at  its  neatness,  chose  a  fine  bit  of 
leather,  and  put  a  delicate  little  patch  upon  the  rent  Tbn 
he  presented  it  with  a  look  or  simple  good-will  to  ibi 
stranger  maiden,  who  drew  it  on  her  foot  and  clapped  ber 
hands  with  delight  to  see  how  strongly  it  was  mended. 

"I  will  repay  — I  will  repay!  WUl  you  trost  me?" 
she  cried,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Silvio. 

**  That  I  will,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

''It  is  nothing  to  him,"  said  Frisco,  quickly.  '*Heii 
only  our  apprentice.  Without  our  permission  he  could  act 
have  put  a  stitch  in  it" 

« I  thank  every  one,"  said  the  girl ;  '*  but  him  the  siost 
Ah  I  now  I  can  walk  farther  and  look  for  work." 

"Are  you  looking  for  work?"  cried  Frisco.  «Wbi» 
can  you  do  ?     Can  you  mend  my  boots  ?  " 

**  No ;  but  I  can  scrub  a  floor,  cook  a  dinner,  dance,  aog, 
and  tell  the  truth." 

«  She  is  a  lively  creature,"  whispered*  Frisco  to  bis  nnclj 
Grifone.    "  Why  not  hire  her  at  once  to  suppl  v  our  need  ? " 

•'  Well  thought  on  1 "  said  Grifone.  *'  So  friendless  aod 
poor,  she  would  work  for  next  to  nothing." 

"  And  we  can  send  her  away  without  notice,  if  she  of- 
fends," growled  Trifonius. 

«<  It  were  a  charitable  act,"  said  Ubaldo  ;^  <<  bat  beit 
comes  La  Mugnaia,  returning  from  her  search." 

A  tall,  meagre- looking  woman  came  up  the  street  m 
joined  the  group.     La  Mugnaia  was  gaunt  and  sallow,  vith 


she  smiled,  her  fine  brown  eyes  softened,  and  a  surprisiB; 
sunshine  warmed  up  the  weather-beaten  countenance. 

"  Well,  Orsola  I "  said  Trifonius,  •'  have  you  saoceeded 
in  finding  us  a  maid  to  take  care  of  our  house?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Orsola.  , 

'*  There  is  a  young  girl  here  who  is  seekmg  for  worti 
said  Ubaldo.    «  Question  her." 

**  What  can  you  do  ?  "  asked  the  woman  of  the  gin. 

*'  Put  me  in  a  house  and  try  me." 

«•  What  payment  do  you  expect  ?  " 

•'Food  and  shelter,  and  anything  you  like.  I  mt«w 
work  up  the  price  of  mending  my  shoe." 

"  I  will  Uke  her  with  me  to  Verona,"  said  La  Mugnu^ 
'« and  there  I  will  prove  her.  If  you  see  her  coming  bad 
you  may  hire  her."  ,,        . ,  i 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing,"  grumbieo 

Frisco.  .-,  t,     ui^ 

<*  La  Mugnsia  is  a  sensible  woman,"  s^d  Ubsldo.  ''l^ 

her  manage  onr  affairs." 
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"  If  the  Bignora  will  allow  me  to  add  some  strong  san- 
ds to  her  shoes,"  said  Silvio,  "she  will  be  better  able  for 
le  journey." 

The  two  women  departed  for  Verona,  and  the  cobblers 
ent  on  with  their  work.  During  the  week  that  followed 
isnjr  a  glance  was  cast  up  the  street  by  which  the  stranger 
Allien  was  expected  to  return,  till,  at  last,  one  day,  Silvio 
artled  the  rest  by  crying  out,  — 
^  Here  is  La  Scarpetta  coming  oyer  the  hill  1 " 
«<BraYol"  said  Ubaldo.  « It  is  a  good  name  — the 
Little  Shoe.' " 

^  I  foresee  she  will  torment  us,"  said  Grifone. 
**  Rob  us,  perhaps,"  said  Trifonius. 
**  Or  make  us  very  happy,"  said  Silvio,  whose  gaze  was 
tstened  gladly  on  the  menry  eyes  and  twinkling  feet  of  the 
trl  who  was  tripping  down  the  hill. 
**  You  are  a  pair  of  old  grumblers,"  said  PHfco  to  hb 
Lther  and  uncle.    "  As  for  yon,"  turning  to  Silvio,  '*  re- 
leaober,  you  are  only  the  apprentice." 
*'Nay,  Prisco;  yon  surely  do  not  want  to  fight  again," 
lid  Silvio,   good-humoredly.    And  Prisco  frowned,  but 
retended  not  to  hear. 

**  Now,  tell  ns  where  you  haye  been  since,"  said  Trifo- 
iuf,  **  that  we  may  know  if  you  haye  been  really  with 
)rsola." 

*'  I  have  been  living  in  her  little  mill  out  in  the  Adige," 
lid  the  girl.  **  The  water  rushed  under  our  feet  and  all 
onnd  Qs.  The  streets  were  above  us,  and  people  gazed 
bwn  ar  us  from  dark  arches  over  the  water.  We  reached 
mr  mill  by  a  plank,  swinging  on  ropes,  across  the  river. 
Ki  night  we  carried  a  lantern,  that  we  might  not  walk  into 
he  flood.  La  Mu^naia  was  hard  as  flint  on  the  first  few 
lays,  and  sweet  as  honey  at  the  last.  She  sent  yon  a  cake 
1  have  baked,  a  shirt  I  have  washed,  and  a  stocking  I  have 
nended" 

The  cake  was  tasted  and  eaten  to  the  crumbs,  the  shirt 
vas  white  as  snow,  the  stocking  was  sound  and  no  lumps 
an  the  sole. 

'*Go  into  the  house,'*  said  Ubaldo;  and  La  Scarpetta 
became  housekeeper  to  the  cobblers.  The  next  evening 
IVisco  and  Silvio  each  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  sturdy 
flboes  of  his  own  makinv.  Prisco's  were  large  and  clumsy, 
•ad  fell  off  her  feet ;  but  Silvio's  fitted  her  to  a  nicety. 
Strongly  and  safely  shod,  she  danced  about  the  floor  in  de- 
light, while  Silvio  whistled  a  tune  for  her,  and  Prisco 
S&awed  his  lips  in  the  corner. 

^  1  am  deeply  in  debt,"  said  the  little  dancer,  looking  at 
hfr  shoes,  and  then  at  the  Garzone. 
**  Give  me  the  old  ones,  and  I  am  paid,"  said  Silvio. 
"I  also  have  a  right  to  them,"  said  Prisco;  *'for  my. 
Aces  would  fit  if  she  would  only  go  soberly." 
**  You  rhall  each  haye  one,"  said  the  maiden. 
"I  will  have  both,"  said  Prisco. 
"  She  th»\\  do  as  she  pleases,"  said*Silvio. 
.  "  Shall  ?  "  cried  Prisco,  insolently.    ^<  You,  who  came  to 
M  »  pauper  —  you  think  to  give  law  in  the  house  !  " 
**  Give  up  the  shoes  !  "  said  Silvio,  determinedly. 
"  Come,  come  I "  cried  Ubaldo.    "  They  belong  to  the 
MMise,  and  we  will  use  them  as  a  sign  of  our  trade." 

And  the  little  shoes  were  hung  up  in  the  window,  with 
^ir  broken  soles  hid  from  view  and  their  embroidered 
toet  turned  out  to  the  light. 

After  this  the  house  of  the  Five  Cobblers  proved  to  be 
u^lmentest  house  in  Brescia.    La  Scarpetta  was  found 
<pick,  active,  and  with  a  genius  for  making  people  comfort- 
able.   She  was  more  child  than  woman  in  her  frolicsome 
J^J<;  yet,  had  wit  and  shrewdness  enough  to  carry  on  her 
^Iness,  and  give  point  and  liveliness  to  her  speech.    She 
^  tiio  a  certain  dignity  and  independence  of  manner, 
l^h  won  her  the  respect  of  her  many  masters.    She  made 
^  markets  before  they  were  up  in  the  morning,  served 
w  food  delicately,  kept  the  place  garnished  with  flowers, 
*w  often  sat  at  the  door,  in  the  cool  of  the  even  in  jr,  chat* 
»^  to  them  while  she  mended   the  household  linen,  or 
Wped  with  the  finer  parts  of  the  cobbling. 
«Tk^°^  Bister-in-Uw  has  suited  us  well,"  said  Ubaldo. 
'Hus  woman  was  really  bom  for  the  comfort  of  man." 


<*  Most  of  them  being  torments,"  said  Trifonius. 

**  She  will  torment  us  yet  I "  growled  Grifone. 

The  ancient  Ubaldo  was  held  in  much  esteem  among  hia 
friends  in  Brescia;  also  his  sons  Trifonius  and  Grifone. 
They  had  all  followed  the  cobbling  profession  from  their 
youth,  had  laid  up  some  money,  and  walked  in  honest 
ways.  Prisco,  who  was  their  pride,  was  to  be  endowed 
with  their  savings,  being  already  crowned  with  the  halo  of 
their  good  name.  The  future  welfare  of  Prisco  was  the 
constant  theme  of  their  thoughts.  Anything  was  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  affected  the  glory  of  Prisco. 

"  This  servant-maid  has  bewitched  our  son,"  whispered 
Grifone  into  the  ear  of  Trifonius,  one  holiday,  as  they  set  off 
for  a  walk  round  the  town.  Prisco  was  always  known  •• 
**  our  son  "  among  the  elders. 

**  Nonsense  I "  cried  Trifonius.  "  It  is  Silvk)  who  la  hi 
love  with  her." 

"*  You  take  this  too  easily,"  said  Grifone.  <*  Prisco,  I  tell 
yon,  is  also  infatuated.  And  do  you  think  she  will  prefer 
Silvio,  the  penniless,  to  our  son,  who  will  inherit  our  prop- 
erty and  fine  position  in  the  town  ?  " 

*<  This  is  too  absurd,"  said  Trifonius.  **  A  foreigner,  who 
dropped  from  nowhere  upon  us ;  a  beggar,  who  cannot  even 
tell  who  were  her  parents.    What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 

'*  Send  her  away,  of  course." 

*<  Ah,"  said  Trifonius,  **  she  has  made  us  so  yery  comforta- 
ble.   Let  us  first  reason  with  the  young  people." 

**  You  are  a  fool ;  but  here  is  Prisco." 

"  Prisco,"  said  Trifonius,  '*I  am  anxious  to  tell  yon  that 
you  must  not  think  of  marrying  La  Scarpetta." 

*'  I  do  not  think  of  it,"  said  Prisco,  moodily,  "  though  I 
cannot  deny  it  would  make  me  happy.  If  she  were  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman  now  —  There  must  be  some 
little  honor  and  show  about  my  wedding." 

"  Our  son  I  our  true  son  I "  cried  both  the  fathers. 

*<  You  will  give  her  to  the  Garzone,"  said  Grifone,  joy- 
fully. 

**  Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  Prisco.  ^  He  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  world,  and  has  not  even  learned  bis  trade  yet  Be- 
sides, she  keeps  us  both  at  an  equal  distance." 

"  Good  girl  I "  said  Trifonius.  *'  It  is  better  thus,  as  she 
makes  us  so  yery  comfortable." 

La  Scarpetta  was  standing  at  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place, with  her  empty  pitcher  poised  on  the  brim,  looking 
down  into  the  quivering,  golden  water.  The  diamond  rip- 
ples broke  over  the  piquant  face,  the  warm  neck  and  arms, 
and  the  colors  of  her  dress ;  then  melted  away  and  allowed 
her  eyes  to  meet  their  own  gaze  in  the  tranquil  depths  of 
the  basin. 

**  And  this  is  I!  "  said  the  servant-maid,  looking  at 
herself.  "  Ah,  they  will  never  find  me  out.  How  sweet  it 
is  to  taste  liberty  and  to  be  loved  1 " 

Voices  caught  her  ear,  speaking  close  beside  her,  distinct 
from  the  noise  of  the  street.  Some  men  stopped  to  read  a 
large- lettered  bill,  which  waft  posted  on  the  wall  of  the 
fountain. 

"Whom  can  this  be?"  said  one.  "Is  she  some  thief, 
whom  they  want  to  catch,  or  is  it  a  wilful  lady  who  has  run 
away  from  her  friends  ?  " 

''I  cannot  guess,"  said  another.  « They  have  worded 
it  so  very  carefully." 

La  Scarpetta  turned  round,  and  eyed  the  men  with  a 
frightened  stare,  hurriedly  filled  her  pitcher,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, all  the  strength  went  out  of  her  arms.  As  the  men 
passed  on  she  was  left  standing  auite  alone,  motionless  — 
gazing  at  the  bill  on  the  wall.  Silvio  found  her  thus  as  he 
passed  by  the  fountain,  coming  home  from  his  holiday  walk, 
xhe  anguish  of  distress  in  her  face  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment, x^ever  had  he  seen  the  saucy,  mirth-provoking 
maiden  look  like  this  before. 

"  Scarpetta  I  Carina  1  Fellow-servant  I  "  he  exclaimed  In 
wonder.  **  Is  she  suddenly  changed  to  stone,  that  she  does 
not  even  hear  when  one  speaks  to  her  ?  " 

«  Oh,  Silvio,  is  it  you  f  Lift  the  pitcher  to  my  mouth, 
will  you  ?  I  am  so  thirsty.  That  will  do.  And  have  yon, 
also,  been  keeping  holiday  all  alone  ?  " 

*'  Yea ;  and  do  let  me  aay  it  once :  I  have  been  longing  to 
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haye  you  with  me.    I  have  been  oat  ia  the  vineyarda,  where 
they  are  gathering  the  graj}efl.    I  have  been  haunted  by  a 

Eicture  of  La  Scarpetta  with  a  basket  of  grapes  on  ner 
ead.  That  is  how  you  ought  to  live,  playing  about  in  Uie 
beautiful  open  country,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  this  vul- 
gar town." 

'*  How  odd  you  are,  Silvio  I  Imagine  any  of  my  other 
masters  taking  the  fancy  to  put  a  basket  of  grapes  on  my 
head  I  Where  do  you  get  tnese  pictures,  I  wonder,  being 
but  .a  cobbler  ?  1  see  them  shining  behind  your  eyw^ 
sometimes,  when  you  do  not  give  them  forth." 

*'  Being  but  the  apprentice  of  a  cobbler,  and  not  even 
one  of  your  masters,  you  might  say.  Well,  I  would  rather 
be  your  fellow-servant  than  the  finest  master-cobbler  in 
Brescia.  As  for  the  pictures,  I  suppose  they  come  from  my 
father,  who  was  a  famous  artist,  and  through  whose  fault  I 
am  now  where  I  stand.  I  am  too  proud  to  speak  of  this  to 
the  vulgar ;  but  I  feel  no  pride  towards  my  httle  fellow-ser- 
vant. I  was  brought  up  by  relations  in  bitter  dependence, 
and  I  left  them  to  learn  a  trade.  With  the  help  of  that 
lowly  trade  I  shall  place  myself  where  I  like." 

"  And  you  have  learned  it  well;  for  I  notice  that  they 
give  you  all  the  delicate  work.  But,  Silvio,  will  you  read 
tor  me  what  is  printed  on  this  bill  upon  the  wall?  " 

^  It  is  an  advertisement  for  the  capture  of  a  young  girl 
who  has  hidden  herself  —  either  from  justice,  her  friends, 
or  her  enemies.  A  reward  is  offered  for  her  discovery. 
She  has  a  beautiful  face,  and  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
the  Alps  all  alone  —  Scarpetta  I " 

The  girl  had  turned  white  as  death,  and  caught  at  his 
arm  to  keep  herself  from  falling. 

*«  Silvio,  Silvio  I  where  shall  I  hide  myself?  " 

Silvio  supported  her  to  the  fountain  and  dipped  her 
little  ice-cold  hands  in  the  water. 

*'  Poor  child,  poor  child  1 "  he  said,  in  amazement 
«  And  this  is  your  story  ?  " 

"  Hide  me,  mv  friend ! " 

<*  That  would  be  madness,  poverina  I "  said  Silvio. 
"  You  are  safer  at  your  work  as  tne  cobblers'  servant,  than 
you  would  be  in  the  cunningest  hiding-place.  You  must 
stay  indoors  as  much  as  possible  for  a  while,  and  I  will 
watch  for  you  all  I  can." 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  why  I  am  so  terrified,  and  what  I 
have  done." 

**  You  shall  tell  me  what  you  please,  and  when  you 
please.  I  cannot  love  you  more  than  I  do,  and  I  will  not 
love  you  less.  You  have  forbidden  me  to  speak  to  you  like 
this"  — 

"  Ah,  it  was  so  good  to  be  at  peace." 

*^  I  will  not  spoil  your  peace.  Let  me  be  your  friend  in 
this  difficulty." 

**  Heaven  bless  you,  my  friend.  Kow,  Silvio,  go,  and  let 
me  get  home  in  my  own  fashion." 

Tuka  alone  once  more,  the  young  girl  liAed  her  pitcher 
and  took  her  way  bravely,  though  with  pale  cheeks,  through 
the  streets,  which,  late  a  refuge,  had  now  grown  a  terror 
to  her.  She  shrank  a  little  at  sight  of  every  bill  posted  on 
a  wall,  and  fancied  that  the  peome  gazed  strangely  at  her 
as  she  passed  along  the  path.  When  ^sbe  returned  to  the 
cobblers'  dwelling  she  found  Frisco  alone  in  the  house, 
leaning  dejectedly  against  the  doorway,  and  reflecting  how 
hard  it  was  that  his  position  in  the  world  would  not  allow 
him  to  bestow  his  hand  on  La  Scarpetta. 

**  Here  she  comes,  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  Never 
was  a  girl  so  changed.  I  can  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
that  she  frets  at  my  coldness ;  yet  I  dare  not  tell  my  elders 
that  she  is  in  love  with  me.     Ah  1  why  am  I  so  delightful  ? 

would  not  have  her  sent  out  on  the  world  because  of  the 
warmth  of  her  heart  I " 

Frisco  sighed  as  the  young  girl  set  down  her  pitcher  and 
silently  began  her  accustomed  occupations.  It  bad  been 
too  painful  to  this  self-loving  youth  to  believe  that  La  Scar- 
petta preferred  Silvio,  and  he  had  gradually  endowed  her 
with  an  imaginary  devotion  to  himself.  He  found  it  pleas- 
ant to  dwell  on  the  fancy  that  he  had  tenderly  rejected  her. 
This  idea,  at  first  a  plain  fallacy,  had  imperceptibly  become 
a  delusion  of  his  mind ;  for,  when  we  will  what  to  believe, 


we  can  believe  what  we  will  The  appeal  of  hii  oade  ud 
father,  their  earnest  request  that  he  would  not  narrj  U 
Scarpetta,  had  given  a  reality,  as  of  proo(  to  his  faith.  Ai 
he  watched  the  young  girl,  who  had  forgotten  his  pmesot 
she  sighed  bitterly ;  and  he  sprang  to  h^  side. 

** l£kve  courage,  ma  beila  1 "  he  said.  ''It  ii, indeed,! 
hard  fate ;  but  time  will  cure  this  woond." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Scarpetta,  taming  vliter 
than  before,  and  thinking  that  the  secret  of  her  idettitr 
was  discovered. 

*'  I  am  grieved  that  I  cannot  ofier  you  my  hand.  It  u 
not  for  want  of  afiection  —  that  I  swear  to  you ;  bottk 
world  reauires  some  sacrifice  of  our  feelings." 

The  Kirl  stared  at  him  —  at  the  self-complacent,  mi 
mental  look  on  his  face  —  and  catching  the  full  abearditT 
of  his  meaning,  broke  into  a  fit  of  such  merry  langhteru 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  again,  and  traniforatd 
her  for  a  moment  into  the  old  Scarpetta  once  more.  I: 
was  delightful  to  her  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own  iiii{b> 
ter  again ;  and  she  laughed  and  laughed  to  the  echo,  with 
the  most  exquisite  sense  of  fun  and  enjoyment  of  Prisoo'i 
discomfiture,  who  blushed,  and  frowned,  and  at  lag 
stamped  widi  his  feet,  and  walked  away  to  the  door.  Ht 
saw  urough  the  fury  of  his  confusion  a  horseman  ridii; 
up  to  the  door,  while  Scarpetta's  irritating  laa^hter  wy 
dying  away  in  gasps  of  ecstasy  over  his  shoorder ;  isd 
then  there  came  suddenly  a  quick,  sharp  ciy  of  zsf^ 
from  within,  8ni4)ping  the  music  of  those  mirthful  li^ 
followed  by  a  crasn  of  something  breaking.  Frisco  toned 
his  head  in  astonishment  The  dish  that  Scarpetta  had 
been  holding  was  smashed  upon  the  floor,  and  she  had  m- 
ished. 

«  Diavolo  1 "  cried  Frisco,  "  the  gu-l  is  a  witch  I "  aad 
then  he  saw  the  strange  horseman  beckoning,  and  vet 
out  to  the  street  to  speak  to  him. 

La  Scarpetta  was  on  her  knees  in  an  upper  chamber, 
peeping  with  one  eye  from  behind  the  window-cnrtaiL 
The  strange  horseman  was  richly  dressed  and  of  hangfaty 
bearing,  with  a  dark,  harsh  countenance  and  a  aottish  coo- 
plexion. 

"  It  is  he  1  it  is  he  I "  wailed  the  girl,  quailing  a«  his  eyi 
roved  over  the  house ;  and  she  retreated,  wringing  hei 
hands,  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room. 

«  Ah  I  "  she  moaned,  <'  what  folly,  what  ill-lock  is  mine: 
Were  I  Silvio's  wife,  1  need  not  suffer  this  angmsh  of  fev- 
Oh,  now  indeed  I  know  that  I  love  him,  since  this  tfonjis 
upon  me ;  but  I  have  made  him  afraid  of  me,  and  1  la 
given  up  to  my  fate  1 " 

At  the  same  moment  the  evil-looking  horseman  wu 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  pretty  little  embroidered 
shoes,  which  had  been  taken  from  La  Scarpetta,  and  \m, 
up  as  a  sign  of  their  trade  in  the  window  of  the  cobbler;.^ 

"  These  shoes  are  stolen  goods,"  he  was  saying.  J  * 
command  you  to  give  them  up  to  me,  and  to  tell  me  bet 
you  came  by  them." 

"  You  are  under  a  mistoke.  Signer,"  said  Ubaldo,vto 
had  come  up,  and  was  holding  the  stranger's  horse  by  the 
head,  merely  as  a  mark  of  attention,  for  the  poor  aai^ 
looked  too  tired  to  have  any  wish  to  run  away.  -  we 
came  by  the  shoes  honestly;  but  If  the  Signor  caieito 

buy  them  "  —  , 

"  You  bought  them,  perhaps,  from  a  young  woman  vtt> 
came  travelling  through  the  town.  You  have  seen  the  wilH 
placarded  with  inquiries  regarding  her.  Tell  me  where  to 
find  her,  and  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded." 

«*  It  is  many  weeks  since  she  called  on  us  here,  and  eot 
a  strong  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange  for  these,"  said  Ubaldoj 
«  She  was  hi  a  hurry  to  be  off,  and  kquired  about  the  row 

to  Milan."  „.     . ,  ,    ,. 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  an  old  man  telling  faWioodi 
like  this.  Let  us  pray  that  Heaven  forgave  him.  Pn«»» 
with  Scarpetta's  irriuting  Uughter  stUl  ringine  in  hii  ^ 
had  a  sterner  regard  for  the  truth,  and  called  after  »• 
stranger  as  he  rode  away, —  ., 

«*  I  advise  you  not  to  leave  the  town  without  "wrcw^ 
it  well."  He  was  not  wicked  enough  to  give  her  up  «» "» 
spot  to  her  foe^  but  he  was  pleased  to  avenge  buweu  or 
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prolonging  for  her  the  torment  of  whatever  danger  beset 
ber.  As  the  ttranger  nodded  back  at  him  meaningly  and 
rode  awaj,  a  faint  peal  of  thunder  disturbed  the  serene 
erening  air,  as  if  those  rosy  fortresses  that  looked  so  ethe- 
real in  the  distance  were  opening  a  faiiy  cannonade  npon 
the  town. 

*<  Who  waa  jonr  noble  visitor  ?  "  asked  Trifbnius  and 
Grifone,  breathlessly,  hurrying  up  to  the  door  at  which 
(Jbaldo  and  Frisco  stood  looking  at  one  another,  in  amaze- 
nent. 

**  It  is  of  oar  poor  Scarpetta  that  these  bills  are  posted 
vrer  the  town/'  cried  Ubaldo.  <*  Can  it  all  be  for  the 
itealing  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ? '' 

**  Poor,  indeed  1 "  cried  Trifonius.  "  How  pitiful  tou 
ire,  my  father  I  A  thief  harbored  in  our  house  I  And 
bere  is  Frisco,  who  might  have  married  her  if  he  had  not 
been  a  miracle  of  wisdom." 

*"  We  must  leet  her  out  of  this,"  said  Grifone.  "  How 
nicely  we  may  be  shamed  before  the  town." 

**  Harbor  her  a  little  while,  mr  sons,"  said  Ubaldo. 
^  She  is  such  a  y<2iing  creature,  ana  you  do  not  even  know 
irhat  her  fault  is." 

^  It  is  plain  that  she  is  escaping  from  justice.  Not  an- 
other hour  shall  she  stay  in  our  house." 

Scarpetta  did  not  ask  what  charge  was  against  her,  but 
took  up  her  small  wages  and  went  into  the  street.  Ubaldo 
dmpped  tears  in  the  comer ;  but  he  was  only  a  weak  old 
man,  with  no  power  in  the  house  of  his  sons.  All  the 
heart  that  Frisco  had  was  aching,  but  he  liked  his  re- 
venge. 

**Tbe  Garzone  will  protect  her,"  muttered  Ubaldo  to 
himself. 

Scarpetta,  afraid  of  the  town,  fled  to  the  country  ;  then 
the  sun  set»  a  thunder-storm  came  down,  and  the  terrified 
nrl  ran  frantically  back  into  Brescia.  Lifting  the  curtain 
that  bung  before  the  entrance  of  a  queer  little  church,  she 
saw  that  a  dim  light  shone  out  of  the  place,  which  was 
filled  with  people,  who  seemed  to  the  frightened  girl  to 
hare  taken  refuge  there  in  terror  like  herself.  They  were 
singing  a  shrill,  wild  litany,  one  verse  taken  up  by  the  men, 
sod  the  next  by  the  women,  —a  weird,  monotonous  chant 
that  filled  the  ear  at  intervals,  and  was  lost  again  in  the 
roar  of  the  thunder.  La  Scarpetta  cowered  on  her  knees 
m  a  comer  of  the  church,  the  thunder  cracked  over  her 
head ;  and  with  her  hands  clanied  over  her  closed  eyelids 
fhe  seemed  to  see  plainly  the  narsh-looking  horseman,  his 
piercing  gaze  ^xed  on  her  and  his  finger  pointing  cruelly 
to  her  unlucky  little  shoes  in  the  cobblers'  window.  Every 
time  the  curtain  stirred  in  the  doorway  she  started,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  enter  to  dx«g  her  forth.  The  people  at  last 
departed  ;  the  fugitive  crouched  farther  into  the  shelter  of 

the  ibadow  of  a  confessional ;  and,  looking  up  with  a  wild 

glance,  she  saw  Silvio,  the  Garzone,  who  was  standing  be- 
tide her. 
''Have  they  found  me,  Silvio?    Are  they  coming  to 

take  me  7  " 
^  Nobody  has  found  vou  but  me  ;  and  I  am  coming  to 

takeyou  —  if  you  will  let  me." 
«  Take  me  where  ?  " 

^  Over  the  mountains  —  out  of  this  trouble." 
*^  And  your  work,  Silvio  ?    and  your  masters  ?  " 
'*!  have  broken  with  my  masters,  and  I  have  my  work 

St  my  finger-ends.    Be  my  wife  at  once,  and  we  will  seek 

omr  fortune  together." 
''Yet  you  do  not  know  whom  yon  are  taking  for  a 

wife."  ' 

''Kneel  down  with  me  here,  Scarpetta,  and  put  ^ur 
hand  in  mine.  Say,  *  Silvio,  I  am  an  honest  woman.'  xou 
<lwB  not,  if  it  were  untrue." 

**  SiWio,  I  am  an  honest  woman." 

They  remained  kneeling  hand-in-hand,  like  two  children, 
praying  in  the  loneliness  and  darkness  of  the  church.  The 
one  dim  red  lamp  burned,  the  thunder  ceased,  the  deadi- 
like  hour  of  the  night  went  past,  dawn  peered  through  the 
radepainted  windows,  and  an  old,  white-haired  priest, 
half-veated  for  mass,  opened  the  sacristy  door  and  looked 
into  the  church. 


This  old  priest  stopped  muttering  his  prayers  when  he 
saw  the  two  pale-faced  young  people  standing  before  him. 

«<  Marry  us,  holy  father  I "  said  Silvio.  '<  We  are  gomg 
a  long  journey,  and  must  get  away  betimes." 

«  This  is  the  gurl  who  is  flying  from  justice,"  said  the 
priest  stemly. 

**'  I  will  help  her  to  fly,"  said  Silvio,  "  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  she  is  good." 

**  You  are  a  youth  of  good  birth,  and  will  rise  in  the 
world,"  said  the  padre.  *'  Remember,  I  know  your  story. 
Will  you  not  afterwards  repent  of  having  married  a  ser- 
vant-maid ?  " 

*'I  cannot  give  her  up  to  her  enemies,"  midntained 
Silvia 

'<  No,"  said  La  Scarpetta. 

The  old  man's  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  eyen  bright- 
ened. 

'^  Be  grateful  to  him,  my  daughter,"  he  said.  '*  I  know 
y<mr  secret,  and  I  will  give  you  to  him.  May  God  make 
you  both  happy  for  evermore  1 " 

And  the  apprentice  and  the  little  maid-servant  went  out 
into  the  morning  sunlight  man  and  wife. 

Silvio  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how,  as  they  went 
along  the  streets,  his  bride  seemed  to  forget  her  terror,  and 
smiled  back  at  the  people  who  stared  at  her.  She  even 
lingered,  here  and  there,  to  gaze  up  at  the  paintings  on 
the  houses,  saying  she  had  never  seen  them  look  so  hand- 
some before. 

^  But  you  are  still  in  Brescia,  my  dearest,  and  your  en- 
emy is  close  by.    Let  us  hasten  and  get  out  of  danger." 

"  I  am  saying  farewell  to  Brescia,  Silvio.  It  has  been 
good  to  me,  since  I  am  leaving  it  with  you.  As  for  my 
enemy,  I  no  longer  fear  him." 

The  young  people  took  the  road  to  Verona,  and  late  one 
evening  they  arrived  there,  going  to  seek  for  La  Mugnaia 
in  her  little  mill  out  in  the  Adige.  They  stood  on  the 
bridge  which  carried  the  town  across  the  river,  and^  saw 
the  dark  water  rushing  and  the  twinkling  lights  sliding 
along  through  the  air,  like  falling  stars,  as  people  passed  to 
or  fro  on  the  swinginK  planks  that  led  out  to  the  little 
water-bound  dwelling.  They  discovered  the  paill  they 
were  In  search  of,  and,  lantem  in  hand,  went  riding  across 
the  night,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  rickety  plank  that  led  to  La 
Musmaia's  door. 

The  milleress  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  but  looked 
eztr«>mely  grave  when  she  heard  the  whole  of  their  story. 

«  That  is  all  very  pretty,"  she  said,  squaring  her  arms 
and  fixing  her  wary  brown  eyes  on  the  little  wife,  "  tmst 
and  generosity  are  good  in  the  right  place ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  told  what  this  cloud  is  that  hangs  over  you.  And 
you,  Silvio,  I  have  known  you  many  years ;  you  are  a  re- 
spectable young  man,  and  ought  not  to  have  married  a  girl 
who  has  done  anything  improper." 

<<  She  shall  speak  when  she  likes,"  said  Silvio. 

"Let  her  speak  now,"  said  La  Mugnaia.  "If  she  has 
done  wrong,  and  is  sorry,  we  will  try  and  shield  her ;  but 
let  there  be  no  secrets  between  a  man  and  his  wife." 

La  Scarpetta  stood  twisting  the  corner  of  her  sash,  and 
glancing  shyly  from  one  to  another  of  the  faces,  on  which 
the  lamplight  shone,  at  each  side  of  her ;  and  she  said  to 
the  miller- worn  an :  — 

«•  I  will  tell  my  story  here,  and  you  shall  be  my  judge. 
If  what  I  have  done  has  wronged  him,  he  shall  put  me 
away.  One  thing  I  must  set  right  for  you ;  I  have  not 
stolen  anything  from  the  horseman  who  is  searching  for 
me,  not  even  Uie  shoes  in  the  window,  which  were  my  very 
own  till  I  gave  them  to  Ubaldo." 

« I  knew  that,"  said  Silvio. 

"  The  Signer  is  my  uncle,  and  the  guardian  of  my  prop- 
erty "  —  *,        1 

«i  Ah  —  we  have  here  a  noble  lady  1 "  said  La  Mugnaia, 

aghast. 

*'  Silvio  may  perhaps  make  me  one,  but  he  found  me  a 
maid-servant,  suspected  of  crime.  As  it  is,  I  am  almost 
totally  uneducated  and  ignorant  of  the  world.  I  r|n  away 
from  my  home  because  I  found  it  a  place  of  horror.  The 
Alpine  precipices  had  no  terrors  for  me,  though  I  travelled 
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bj  them  aloae.  I  was  esoaping  from  a  living  death,  and 
my  freedom  was  delicious  to  me.  Yoa  must  m  filled  with 
curiosity,  and  I  do  not  make  my  story  plain.  My  castle  is 
on  one  of  those  mighty  rocks  that  overhang  the  upper 
Bhine.  Heaven  help  the  poor  creature  there  walled  up, 
who  pines  to  escape  1  Yet  I  escaped.  I  was  a  prisoner 
there,  indeed ;  for  by  my  father's  will  all  his  fine  posses- 
sions were  to  be  enjoyea  by  his  brother  until  my  marriage; 
and  my  uncle  was  resolved  that  I  should  never  deprive  him 
of  what  he  chose  to  call  his  own.  I  did  not  wish  to  marry. 
I  feared  all  men,  having  known  none  but  the  harshest  of 
their  kind ;  but  I  loathed  to  be  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  wicked  and  riotous  living  of  my  uncle  and  his  chosen 
companions.  I  longed  to  be  free,  like  the  peasants  who 
walk  on  the  hills ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  faithful  old  nurse, 
I  escaped.  I  dressed  myself  like  a  peasant,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  alone.  In  putting  on  a  strange  costume  I  forgot 
to  change  my  shoes." 

Silvio  and  the  woman  of  the  mill  stood  gazing  at  the  girl 
in  utter  amazement. 

*'  And  knowing  that  you  were  a  noblewoman,  you  chose 
to  marry  a  cobbler,"  said  La  Mugnaia. 

'*  Heaven  never  made  him  to  be  a  cobbler,"  said  La 
Scarpetta. 

**  That  is  true,"  said  La  Mugnaia.  **  Be  yon  what  you 
may,  he  is  good  enough  for  you.  Excuse  me,  lady,  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  gave  you  lessons  in  baking  bread  and 
sweeping  floors." 

"^  Ah,  Scarpetta  I "  said  Silvio,  <*  what  a  wrong  you  have 
done  yourself —  you  who  ought  to  have  married  a  noble- 
man." 

'*  And  so  I  have,  Silvio,  else  I  can  tell  you  I  should  not 
have  married  at  all.  Frisco  could  never  have  saved  me  as 
you  have  done  ;  for  one  great  misery  is  as  bad  as  another. 
I  thank  Heaven  that  by  your  act  of  generosity  you  have 
unconsciously  enriched  yourself." 

Whilst  they  were  yet  talking,  the  daylight  broke,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window.  La  Mugtiaia  saw  a  whole  com- 
pany of  strangers  on  the  river-side.  They  were  the  four 
remaining  cobblers,  with  the  haughty  horseman  and  his 
servants. 

**  These  friends  have  travelled  so  far  to  see  my  down- 
fidl,"  said  Scarpetta,  mournfully.  '*  Ah,  Silvio,  your  sex 
are  unkind." 

"  Nay,  some  of  them  may  hone  to  help  you,"  said  Silvio. 
"  I  '11  lay  my  life  that  the  old  man,  Ubaldo,  does.  Mv 
good  Orsola,  these  visitors  will  sink  your  little  mill  with 
their  weight." 

"Let  tham  come  over,"  said  La  Mugnaia,  gleefully. 
**  The  mill  must  take  its  chance.  It  will  be  rare  sport  to 
see  them  all  walking  back,  one  by  one,  across  our  plank, 
hana[ing  their  heads  with  vexation," 

**  Enter,  gentlemen,"  said  Orsola,  opening  her  door. 

"  Caught  now,  I  think,"  cried  the  fierce-looking  Signer, 
grasping  La  Scarpetta  rudely  by  the  hand.  "  Ab,  my  run- 
away maiden,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  follow  me  to  your 
home.'' 

**  No,  my  lord,"  said  Silvio,  "  for  the  law  allows  a  wife  to 
follow  her  husband." 

'*  Fool  1 "  cried  the  enemy,  turning  pale  ;  **  this  girl  is 
no  wife." 

At  this  moment  the  old  priest  was  seen  hurrying  [across 
the  river,  clutching  the  rope  in  both  hands,  as  the  plank 
danced  under  his  feet. 

*^6o  away.  Signer!"  he  cried,  "and  leave  this  noble 
youth  and  his  wife  in  peace.  Go  across  the  Alps  and  make 
straight  your  accounts  of  the  moneys  and  lands  which  were 
left  in  your  charge.  Your  niece  and  her  husband  will  give 
you  just  one  month  to  betake  yourself  and  your  fellows 
from  her  dwelling.  In  the  name  of  the  church  and  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  I,  who  married  these  young  people, 
knowing  fully  both  their  histories,  command  you  to  begone 
and  to  interfere  with  them  no  more." 

La  Mugnaia  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  company 
of  strange  visitors  departing  across  the  plank,  Ubaldo  alone 
being  invited  to  remain  with  the  victorious  and  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom. 


PALMISTRY. 

Why  do  gypsies  so  often  "  tell  truly  *  ?  How  sre  tbe^ 
enabled  to  reveal  the  past  in  such  a  surprisingly  correet 
manner?  Why  are  their  prophecies  so  often  falfilled? 
These  questions  are  frequently  asked,  and  among  the  masr 
solutions  that  are  offers  is  the  following :  Because  (Ikt 
are  ituided  in  the  study  of  character  by  law*  whidi  in 
stri  >tly  laid  down,  laws  which  are  as  certain  and  as  dev 
as  any  of  the  maxims  of  physiognomy  (to  which  we  sll  at- 
tach more  or  less  faith) ;  tmer  and  more  significant  this 
any  except  the  outline-rules  of  phrenology.  That  gjrpsea 
show  an  extraordinary  clairvoyance  is  beyond  diitpote. 
Their  successes  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  aotheath 
cated  to  be  always  explained  away  as  coincidences  or  u 
"  happy  hits."  The  cases  recorded  in  proof  of  th«r  nh 
common  skill  in  discerning  diaposition  and  natoral  endow- 
ments are  innumerable ;  and  tnose  who  know  the  chtrK* 
ter  of  a  person  are  in  a  position  to  gness  very  ahrewdljr  it 
that  person's  fate.  Not  that  a  particular  lot  attschei  bj 
an  inevitable  fatality  to  any  mental  or  moral  qnalitio, 
but  certain  natures  seem  formed  with  an  aptitude  for  m- 
rounding  themselves  with  a  certain  set  of  cinmmstani<a. 
'*  There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rou^h-hew  tliea 
how  we  will ; "  but  to  a  great  extent  we  make  our  own 
fate,  and  whoever  knows  us  thoroughly  will  also  knov  i 
great  deal  about  our  past  life,  and  our  future. 

Any  one  wishing  to  rival  the  gypsies  in  the  anccessfiil 
study  of  character  has  only  to  master  the  art  of  palmistrT. 
M.  Desbarrolles  has  collected  and  sifted  their  tradhiooil 
lore  and  written  records,  and  all  the  other  materials  he 
could  find  bearing  upon  his  subject,  and  he  has  embodied 
the  chief  part  of  the  result  of  Ms  researches  in  a  book 
called  the  *'  Mysteries  of  the  Hand."  It  was  pabiisfaed 
eleven  years  ago,  and  has  attracted  much  attentioa 
amongst  the  general  reading  public  in  France,  and  it  ii 
said  to  have  made  some  littK  way  also  with  the  scientific 
people.  Eight  editions  of  the  book  came  out  in  the  fint 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  subject  has  strong  it- 
tractions  for  several  classes  of  minda :  amongst  theo  rank 
first  those  who  aim  at  being  "discemers  of  apirtts."— prafr 
tical  metaphysicians,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable;  and  sec- 
ondly, a  much  larger  number  of  inquirers,  whose  motire  L* 
a  vulgar  curiosity  with  regard  to  future  events.  Palmi^ 
will  reward  both  these  classes  of  students,  for,  as  Lavater. 
in  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  says,  **  The  wholt 
is  in  ^ytry  part"  The  moral  nature  is  complete  in  ooi- 
line  in  the  hand,  and  if  the  gypaies,  and  others  who  jW 
tise  this  art,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  it  must  be  remembereii 
that  they  are  often  careless  in  the  application  of  their 
rules,  and  sometimes  ignorant  of  those  rules. 

M.  Desbarrolles  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  book  toUtf 
considpration  of  chiroj^nomony,  —  a  system  invented  hf  i 
M.  d'Arpcntigny.  Chirognomony  helps  ns  to  jndge  « 
character  by  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  the  shape  of  thefifl- 
pert.  Palmistry  also  takes  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
hand  and  the  fingers,  but  relies  chiefly  upon  the  indicalioM 
supplied  by  the  lines  and  the  mounts  of  the  palm.  M. 
d' Arpentigny's  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  i 
curious  manner.  He  lived  near  the  owners  of  a  haodsooj 
country-house,  where  there  was  a  constant  succession  w 
visitors.  The  hostess  delijfhted  in  the  society  of  artiste,  and 
gathered  painters  and  musicians  round  her.  The  hort  wii 
devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  he  sought  his  fncndi 
and  acquaintances  amongst  those  who  shared  his  t»st» 
Mechanicians,  mathematicians,  and  "practical  peopte, 
were  his  chosen  guests.  M.  d' Arpentigny,  though  neitber 
a  Haphael  nor  a  Stephenson,  was  a  friend  of  both  the  MT 
and  the  gentleman,  and  he  had  facilities  for  obscrnngiu 
their  visitors.  He  was  struck  by  the  dissimilaritT  bctwe® 
the  hands  of  «  Monsieur's  "  friends  and  those  of  the  mendi 
of  ••  Madame."  The  artists  had  generally  short  fingew 
that  tapered  to  a  point  The  men  of  science  had  fqawj- 
topped  fingers,  with  largely  developed  finger  joints.  »• 
d'Arpcntigny  resolved  to  investigate.  He  went  in  se^ 
of  hands,  and  found  various  moral  and  intellectaal  cbarae- 
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eristics  alwaTS  aMociated  with  certain  forms  of  finger. 
3e  dividea  hands  into  three  torts :  the  first  sort  have  fin- 
;en  with  pointed  tops ;  the  second,  square  tops ;  the  third, 
ipade-shaped  tops.  (Bj  *'  spade-shaped  "  is  meant  fingers 
hat  are  thick  at  the  end,  having  a  litUe  pad  of  flesh  at 
itch  side  of  the  nail.)  The  first  type  of  finger  belongs  to 
iharacters  possessed  of  rapid  insight  into  things ;  to  extra- 
«BAitive  people ;  to  pions  peop^,  whose  pietjr  is  of  the 
oDtemplatire  kind ;  to  the  impiusiTe ;  and  to  all  poets  and 
irtiits  in  whom  ideality  is  a  prominent  trait.  The  second 
jpe  belongs  to  scientific  people;  to  sensible,  self*  contained 
•hsracters ;  to  most  of  our  professional  men,  who  steer  be- 
ween  the  wholly  practical  course  that  they  of  the  spade- 
ihaped  fingers  take,  and  the  too  visionary  bent  of  the  peo* 
}le  with  pointed  fingers.  The'third  type  pertains  to  those 
rbose  instincts  are  material ;  to  people  who  have  a  genius 
or  commerce*  and  a  high  appreciation  of  everything  that 
tods  to  bodilv  ease  and  comfort ;  aleo  to  people  of  great 
letivity.  £acn  finger,  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  £ind, 
ui  one  joint  representing  each  of  these  types.  Thus,  the 
liTision  of  the  finger  which  is  nearest  the  palm  stands  for 
Jie  bodv  (and  corresponds  with  the  spade-shaped  type), 
be  middle  division  represents  mind  (tne  square-topped), 
h%  top,  soul  (the  pointed).  If  the  top  joint  of  the  finger 
)e  long,  it  denotes  a  character  with  much  imagination,  or 
deality,  and  a  leaning  towards  the  theoretical  rather  than 
the  practical.  The  middle  part  of  the  finger  being  large 
promises  a  logical,  calculating  mind  —  a  common-sense 
person.  The  remaining  joint  long  and  thick  denotes  a 
Datnre  that  clings  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  Things  will  present  themselves  to  such  a 
oatore  under  a  lower  aspect,  and  utility  will  be  accounted 
before  beauty.  The  above  description  of  the  types  of  hands 
is  far  from  exhaustive,  for  each  type  affords  indications  of 
many  qualities  not  even  mentioneid  here.  This  sketch  aims 
merely  at  giving  a  rough  idea  of  this  partof  chirognomony. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  ^  good  hands  "  to  be 
found  in  each  type — hands  that  are  equal  to  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  their  owners  (only,  unfortunately,  few 
can  read  them  I)  ;  hands  —  spade-shaped,  square,  or  pointed 
—  that  denote  splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart ;  but 
the  highest  and  best  hand  of  the  pointed  type  will  be 
somethmg  better  than  the  best  that  the  other  kinds  can 
boast  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  d'Arpentigny 
foond  no  artists  with  any  but  pointed  fingers,  and  no  men 
of  science  with  pointed  fin^rs;  but  it  is  observable  that 
those  with  pointed  fingers  who  take  to  science  invest  their 
chosen  subjects  with  a  certain  poetical  charm;  and  in  the 
lame  way,  an  artist  with  spade-shaped  fingers  will  be  found 
to  vulgarize  art,  or,  at  least,  to  treat  his  subjects  in  a  real- 
istic manner,  and  to  see  things  from  a  somewhat  common- 
place stand-point.  Some  time  and  experience  will  be 
needed  by  a  beginner  to  construct  the  idea  of  the  average 
proportions  of  a  hand.  Only  departures  from  this  average 
hand  are  really  characteristic  and  significant.  A  hand 
oooforming  itself  exactly  to  the  representative  hand  would 

?>rtend  a  being  without  any  individuality  —  a  nonentity. 
he  size  of  the  hand  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  person.  The  length  of  the  fingers  should  equal  the 
length  of  the  palm.  Tlie  palm  longer  than  the  fingers 
vonld  indicate  a  preponderance  of  matter  over  mind :  the 
fingers  much  longer  than  the  palm  a  want  of  ballast —  of 
common-sense :  t£e  palm  and  fingers  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
ihovs  a  proper  balance  between  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial 

The  three  types  are  varied  almost  infinitely  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  kinds  of  hands  in  one  hand. 
There  may  be  square  fingers  in  the  pointed  hand,  or  some 
•pade-shaped.  A  hand  may  even  contain  the  three  types. 
•^gtin,  there  are  some  hands  where  none  of  the  fingers  are 

r'te  square-topped,  or  quite  pointed,  or  quite  spade- 
ped;  where  there  are  squarish  points,  or  pointed 
Bqoares,  and  no  fingers  of  the  pure  type.  These  transi- 
tional hands  are  calfod  ^  mixed,^'  and  they  denote  the  pos- 
>ession  of  a  portion  of  the  gifts  of  both  of  the  types  rep- 
resented in  them.  The  hands  in  which  all  the  fingers 
belong  to  one  typOy  ^pure  and  unadulterated,"  are  not 


often  met  with.  They  belong  to  people  who  are,  if  not 
unnaturally,  at  least  uncommonly,  consistent.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  novelist,  who  is  a  noted  student  of  character, 
that  tnere  is  <'  a  curiously  mistaken  tendency  to  look  for 
logical  consistency  in  human  motives  and  human  actions,'' 
but  palmistry  presents  human  nature  in  its  inherent  incon- 
sistencies and  self-contradictions  —  in  its  intricate  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  mat  and  small. 

M.  Desbarrolles  aoopts  all  that  is  here  set  down  of  M. 
d'Arpentigny's  system,  adding  to  it  the  study  of  the  palm, 
in  which  tne  principal  lines  are  —  the  line  of  life,  which 
runs  round  the  base  of  the  thumb ;  the  line  of  the  head, 
which  begins  beside  the  line  of  life,  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finzer,  and  crosses  the  middle  of  the  palm ; 
and  the  line  of  Uie  heart,  which  goes  from  one  side  of  the 
hand  to  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  An  unbroken 
and  well-defined  line  of  life  signifies  good  health.  A 
breakage  in  the  line  reveals  impending  sickness,  if  it  be 
in  years  to  come,  or  sickness  passed,  if  it  be  in  years  gone 
by.  The  date  can  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  line  of  life 
is  divided  into  portions  that  represent  different  ages. 
Thus :  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
third  finger  towards  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  point  at  which  it  intersects  the  line  of  life  will  mark 
the  age  often.  If  the  breakage  occurs  in  a  grown  person's 
hand  at  that  point,  it  shows  that  that  person  was  ill,  or 
met  with  an  accident,  when  ten  years  old.  If  the  fault  in 
the  line  is  a  little  before  the  point  which  marks  ten  years 
old,  then  the  illness  came  at  the  age  of  nine  or  eight,  and 
so  on,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point  A  line 
parallel  to  this  one,  starting  from  between  the  third  and 
last  finger,  will  touch  the  line  of  life  at  the  point  called 
twenty.  Another  parallel  line,  starting  from  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  takes  you  to  thirty.  The 
next  line  goes  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  same  finger,  and 
gives  forty.  The  line  to  find  fifty  starts  from  a  little  above 
the  line  of  the  heart.  No  dot  or  cross  belonging  to  a 
by-gone  time,  warns  or  menaces,  but  such  signs  would  do 
so  if  seen  in  prospect.  Palmistry,  by  forewarning,  fore- 
arms. There  are  indications  elsewhere,  showing  what 
kind  of  danger  to  apprehend,  and  M.  Desbarrolles  is  fond 
of  repeating  the  old  saying,  ^  Homo  sapiens  dominabitur 
astris." 

A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head  promises  intel- 
lectual power.  If  the  line  be  so  long  as  to  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  hand,  it  indicates  too  much  calculation  —  meanness. 
It  should  start  from  the  side  of  the  line  of  life,  between 
the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  and  cross  the  palm  nearly 
horizontally,  losing  itself  below  the  third  finger,  or  there- 
abouts. If  the  line  ends  under  the  second  finger,  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  centre  of  the  palm,  it  denotes  stupidity. 
If  the  line  be  formed  of  a  series  of  small  lines,  like  a  chain, 
instead  of  one  clear  mark,  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  concen- 
tration of  the  ideas.  A  pale  line  of  the  head  means  inde- 
cision. If  it  turn  downwards  at  the  wrist,  it  indicates  a 
mind  that  takes  a  too  imaginative  view  of  things.  If  it 
be  bifurcated  at  the  end,  half  going  downwards,  and  half 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  major  part  of  the 
line,  it  denotes  deceit  —  double-dealing.  This  line  sup- 
plies a  great  many  other  indications,  but  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  line  of  the  hearL  If  this  line  be  well  marked 
and  if  it  go  from  the  edge  |of  the  hand  below  the  little 
finger,  across  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the 
first  finger,  it  promises  an  affectionate  disposition  and  a 
good  memory.  Many  mental  qualities  are  promised  us  by 
a  good  line  of  the  heart :  it  does  not  merely  supply  indi- 
cations regarding  the  affections.  The  poetical,  or  the  ar- 
tistic, or  the  imaginative,  may  be  inferred  as  a  part  of  the 
character  foreshadowed  by  a  well-defined,  well-colored 
line  of  the  heart.  A  good  line  of  the  heart  also  augurs 
well  for  the  happiness  of  its  possessor ;  the  gypsies  say  it 
is  a  *'  good  omen."  If  this  line  sends  down  short  lines 
towards  the  line  of  the  head,  it  may  be  taken  to  signiQr 
that  the  love  of  the  person  will  only  be  given  to  those  who 
have  already  earned  that  person's  respect — that  affection 
will  wait  upon  esteem.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  small  lines 
go  upwards,  towards  the  fingers,  then  the  likings  will  be 
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impulsiTe,  and  initinciiTe.    A  line  of  the  heart  with  a 
great  mtfny  breakages  foretellfl  inoonstancjr. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  single  sign  ought  not  to 
make  us  come  to  a  conclnsion  about  any  quality,  or  any 
trait  of  character.  A  great  many  indications  ooght  to 
coincide  before  we  come  to  a  decision.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent, and  even  contradictory  signs  have  to  be  weighed 
and  studied,  and  a  balance  arrived  at,  after  giving  a 
proper  attention  to  each.  The  two  hands  rarely  corre- 
spond in  every  particular.  Of  the  two,  the  left  hand  is  the 
more  important,  but  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
each,  after  both  liave  been  thoroughly  examined.  Lines, 
if  pale  and  wide,  announce  the  absence  of  the  quality  at- 
tributed to  the  particular  line,  or  else,  the  presence  of  the 
defect  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  quality.  For  instance, 
a  pale  wide  line  of  the  heart  may  indicate  the  absence  of 
anection,  coldness,  or  it  may  denote  cruelty.  To  come  to 
a  riffht  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  any  par- 
ticular mark,  or  indication,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
other  parts  cf  the  hand,  and  especially  to  the  type  to  which 
the  hand  belongs.    No  sign  should  be  overlooked. 

M.  DesbarroUes  counsels  chiromancers  (or  palmists)  to 
take  hints  wherever  they  are  given.  With  Lavater,  he 
says  that  voice,  and  gait,  and  dress,  and  handwriting,  are 
not  without  their  significance,  but  he  adds  that  the  signs 
are  more  legible  in  the  hands  than  elsewhere.  He  is  an 
Eclectic,  gladly  picking  up  crumbs  of  knowledge  wherever 
he  can  find  them,  but  professing  to  reap  a  larger  harvest 
in  the  hand  than  in  the  face,  or  on  the  skull,  or,  in  fact, 
anywhere.  A  clever  hypocrite  will  deceive  even  the 
keenest  physiognomist  by  facial  tricks  and  impostures; 
but  the  hands,  if  not  uncontrollable,  are,  at  least,  gener- 
ally uncontrolled.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  makes  one  of  his 
characters  say  Uiat  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  can  so  divest  themselves  of  expression,  that 
no  one  can  tell,  from  looking  at  their  faces,  whether  or  no 
a  remark  has  *<  struck  home."  They  never  wince.  But 
watch  their  hands!  the  fingers  wrap  themselves  round 
each  other ;  they  twist  and  twine :  or  else,  the  hands  are 
clenched  tightly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  white  look  about 
the  knuckles.  They  will  be  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
rigid  stifiness  will  dbappear,  as  the  debate  glides  into 
smoother  channels.  Some  impassive-looking  people  banish 
every  outward  ^cpce  of  emotion  except  one ;  that  is,,  the 
reddening,  or  paling  of  their  nails,  as  the  fineers  are 

gressed  more  or  less  strongly  against  anything  that  may 
e  under  their  hand.  As  for  obliterating  lines  or  marks, 
or  fashioning  the  hand  with  any  hypocritical  intent  —  no 
one  thinks  or  so  doing,  if  even  it  be  possible. 

Each  finger,  and  the  mount  at  the  base  of  it,  is  named 
from  a  planet  In  the  normal  hand  the  second  finger  is 
the  longest,  the  third  the  next  longest,  the  first  nearly  as 
long  as  the  third,  and  much  longer  than  the  fourth,  or 
little  finser.  Jupiter  is  the  first  finger.  If  it  be  lone  and 
not  ill-shapen,  and  if  the  mount  at  its  base  be  well  devel- 
oped, it  indicates  a  noble  and  lofty  character,  and  a  relle- 
ious- minded  person.  If  disproportionately  long  it  wfil 
mean  different  things  according  to  the  type  of  hand  in 
which  it  may  be  found,  or  according  to  the  type  of  that 
particular  finger :  in  the  first  type,  an  over^long  first  finger 
would  denote  an  inclination  to  the  fantastic  or  the  exag- 
gerated in  religious  matters ;  or  it  might,  perhaps,  mean 
religious  madness ;  or,  if  other  signs  in  the  hand  favored 
this  view,  it  could  be  taken-  to  denote  pride.  Pride  is  a 
form  of  worship  —  the  cult  of  self.  In  the  second  type  of 
hand,  the  excessive  development  of  Jupiter  might  mean 
ambition,  or,  if  it  were  in  a  hand  that  was  eminently  un- 
selfish, it  would  stand  for  a  something  puritanical  in  man- 
ners and  morals  —  a  too  great  severity.  In  the  third  type, 
a  very  long  first  finger  would  probably  simplify  vanity. 
The  second  finger  is  Saturn.  If  too  prominent  it  an- 
nounces melancholy,  or  misanthropy,  or  downright  cruelty, 
according  to  the  type  of  hand ;  but  if  the  finger  be  within 
due  proportions,  this  sadness  may  take  the  form  of  pity  for 
others,  or  it  may  mean  merely  a  becoming  gravity.  The 
tlurd  finger  is  Apollo^  and  belongs  to  the  arts.  In  a 
^  pointed  **  hand  Apollo  will  g^ve  poetry  and  music  (oom- 


position) ;  in  a  <<  sc^uare  "  hand,  painting,  scalptare  (heie 
art  leaves  the  domain  of  the  purely  contemplatire;  it  be- 
comes partly  active  from  the  combination  of  ottaiul  k31 
with  wnat  is  onl^  imaginative) ;  and  in  a  ^spsde-ihsped' 
hand,  Apollo  will  give  histrionic  power,  an  spiitiide  fer 
acting,  or  a  love  of  theatrical  amusements.  Co  tlie  fta^ 
art  is  joined  in  the  closest  manner  to  motion.  The  fosiU 
finger  is  Mercury,  if  well  projportioned  it  promiKi  & 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  resouroeralness,  and  diploouey^ 
tact  The  thumb  is  Venus.  Chirognomony  sad  pslnuidT 
agree  in  almost  all  particulars  about  the  thumb.  In  botk 
systems  it  is  treated  as  the  most  important  psrt  of  thi 
hand.  The  upper  joint,  that  with  the  nail,  stands  for  tbe 
will ;  the  seoona  division,  the  reasoning  facdties;  the  bsK, 
the  animal  instincts. 

As  far  as  he  can  do  so,  M.  DesbarroUes  strives  to  est^! 
lish  the  analogy  between  the  hand,  as  an  instrument,  ifi4| 
our  spuritoal  nature.    For  instance,  in  the  act  of  gni 
anything,  the  fingers  turn  towards  the  thumb ;  when  ^ 
ing  anvUiing  the  fingers  and  thumb  separate ;  and  he  u; 
when  laid  on  any  fii^  surface,  a  misers  hand  will  show 
the  fingers  indinine  towards  the  thumb,  and  an  extii' 
gant  person's  running  away  from  it    It  is  noteworthj  tj 
we  use  the  words  **  generosity"  and  '^open-handediieii 
as  synonymous.    Again,  a  anarrelsome  hand  has  naili  tki 
turn  upwards ;  a  timid  hand  has  nails  that  shield  the  a^ 
tremities  of  the  fingers.    For  the  action  of  seizing  with 
nuls  the  latter  form  would  be  useless,  the  former  esseo 
Small  lines  have  their  significance,  and  sometimes  s  ▼ 
great  significance.    A  horizontal  line  on  the  monst 
Mercury  announces  a  marriage,  if  very  deepljmirked 
and  an  attachment,  or  a  flirtation,  if  the  Une  be  less  v 
defined.    Lines  at  right  angles  with  the  msrrisge-lii 
round  the  corner  of  the  hand  —  that  is  to  ssy,  on  the 
surface  made  by  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  the  edge  of 
hand  just  bebw  the  little  finger —  announce  the  number 
a  person's  family :  how  many  children  they  have,  or 
have. 

There  are  two  mounts  opposite  the  thumb.    Thst 
est  the  wrist  is  the  Moon,  giving  imagination,  an  mclini 
to  gentle  reverie,  and  harmony  in  music  (Venus  gives  k 
of  melody)  ;  and  Mars,  immediately  above  the  moant 
the  Moon.    Mars  is  also  represented  bv  a  hollow  in 
centre  of  the  hand.    The  mount  stands  for  active  co 
or,  if  too  strongly  developed,  for  pugnacity ;  and  the 
low,  if  not  too  deep,  indicates  passive  courage— pati 
endurance.    If  all  the  lines  are  very  bright,  it  denote 
hot-tempered  person ;  if  of  a  deep  red,  a  riolent  dkposit 
and  if  very  pale,  a  cold,  selfish  cnaracter.   A  soft,  tat  li 
belongs  almost  invariably  to  an  indolent  penon,  sod 
hard,  firm  hand  promises  an  active,  energetic,  pei 
disposition. 

Of  M.  DesbarroUes'  theory  it  is  hard  to  sa j  anj 
laudatory,  except  that  it  is  ingenious.    His  reasons  wfarj 
given  division  of  a  finger,  a  mount,  or  a  line,  should  rty^ 
sent  some  qualities,  and  not  any  others,  appear  obic 
and  unsatisiactory ;  but  we  cannot  allege  any  reasooi 
our  reliance  upon  physiognomical  signs  and  indicatioi 
yet  we  attach  importance  to  them.    We  all  accept  s  — 
countenance  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  a  straa| 
although  we  can  hardly  tell  what  constitutes  its  goodt 
or  what  the  connection  is  between  particular  featorest^ 
a  particular  expression,  and  a  liksuile  disposition. 
may  say  that  experience  teaches  us  that  the j  are  nei 
met  with  apart;  tliat  no  bad  man  ever  had  a  benevoii 
face,  and  no  good  man  a  malevolent    If  this  be  a  ni 
plea  for  physiognomy,  then  it  ought  to  be  eqaallxso^ 

Ealmistry ;  tor  experience  speaks,  at  least,  as  well  for  tjx 
itter  as  for  the  former.  If  it  be  given  a  fair  trial,  pslou^ 
try  will  prove  itself  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  stod;  oi 
character.  When  phrenology  was  brought  forwiid,  la 
advocates  demanded  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  te^  ot 
practice ;  and  thousands  were  willing  to  stud/  it,  and  ^ 
attempt  to  make  application  of  the  art  It  is  not  too  m«^ 
to  hope  that  palmistry,  which  is  better  deserviag  of  s  trial, 
wiU  be  taken  up  and  studied  as  phrenotegy  was  ttk«i  op 
and  studied,  ~  that  is  to  say,  perseveringly,  entboflaiu 
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.  It  seenis  Terj  arbitrary  to  %%y  that  the  top  joint  of 
hnmb  stands  for  a  strone  will ;  and  it  is  unsatinactory 
J  this  withcmt  being  abte  to  explain  why  it  ehonld  be 
nt  it  is  equally  arbitrary  to  say  that  a  large  chin  denotes 
jucy  (and  althoagb  no  one  tells  us  why  this  is,  almost 
IT  one  is  ready  to  Tooch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  physi- 
mical  maziai)^  or  to  tell  us  that  a  certain  deyelopment 
le  frontal  bone  near  the  eyebrow,  indicates  an  orderly 
intion:  bat  people  very  generally  believe  in  <*the 
p  of  order." 

requires  some  indostry  and  courage  to  wade  through 
)eibarrolle8*  chapters  on  **  Man  in  connection  with  the 
lets***  or  ^  Kabbala,"  and  kindred  topics,  which  have  a 
ig  flavor  of  what  is  called  the  "  Black  Art,"  and  of 
t  modem  mystica  tell  us  about  the  lore  of  the  Alezan- 
D  PUtonista.  There  is  a  most  unprepossessing  air  of 
aal  nleading  mnning  through  the  theoretical  part  of 
book;  an  unpleasant  and  (seemingly)  an  uncandid 
\  about  it  The  author  prides  himself  on  the  empirical 
ire  of  his  system,  using  tne  term  as  representing  knowl- 
I  gained  by  experience ;  but  it  is  a  temptation,  when 
ibg  ^  The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand,"  to  apply  **  empiri- 
*  in  its  more  common  sense  (quack")  to  his  system, 
r  of  those  who  peruse  the  book  would  ever  think  of 
KKuancj  as  other  than  an  ingenious  fiction,  were  it  not 
the  surprising  manner  in  which  the  art  verifies  itself 
en  tested  practically.  Even  the  foregoing  brief  and  in- 
iplete  sketch  of  it  will,  if  properly  applied,  enable  peo- 
)  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
f  strangers  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  thrown ; 
d  \  frat^mentary  acquaintance  with  palmistry  places  us 
i  position  to  afford  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  a  good 
li  of  harmless  amusement,  while  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
^  of  the  subject  would  prove  really  useful.  One  of  the 
Mf  merits  of  the  art  is  the  means  it  puts  at  our  command 
r  deciding  on  the  disposition  and  capabilities  of  children, 
id  of  joang  people  past  childhood.  Many  mistakes  now 
ide  with  regard  to  education,  technical  and  elementary, 
ight  be  avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  a  child's  tastes  and 
ttoral  gifts. 


COMETS. 

Of  all  the  objects  with  which  astronomers  have  to  deal, 

ODeti  are  the  most  mysterious.    Their  eccentric  paths, 

^r  marvellous  dimensions,  the  strange  changes  to  which 

thej  are  sabject,  have  long  been  among  the  most  striking  of 

>w  wonders  of  astronomy.    There  is  something  specially 

'*^uupiriog,  too,  in  the  thought  of  the  gloomy  domains  of 

•pi«  through  which  the  comet  that  visits  our  system  for 

» brief  time  has  for  countless  ages  been  travelling.     Ordi- 

ttrr  modes  of  measuring  space  and  time  fail  us,  indeed,  in 

■peuing  of  these  wonders,  or  at  least  convey  no  real 

>^mg  to  the  mind.    If  the  comet,  for  instance,  which  is 

BOW  a  conspicuous  object  in  our  northern  skies  be  of  this 

^—if,  as  our  comet-tracker  Hind  begins  to  suspect, 

Ai  path  in  our  neighborhood  is  parabolic,  so  that  either  it 

JM  an  enormously  long  period  of  revolution,  or  has  come 

w  ^i  across   the    interstellar  spaces  themselves,  —  how 

"*«»«  it  is  to  set  down  the  array  of  numbers  representing 

tte  extension  of  iu  p«th,  or  the  years  during  which  the 

«»tt  hu  been  voyaging  through  desert  space  I    The  com- 

«8  indeed  which  come  from  the  star>depths  —  and  obser- 

^00  renders  it  all  but  certain  that  some  have  done  so  — 

ttniwt  m  any  case  have  pursued  a  voyage  less  than  twenty 

ri^k    -^  ^^  ^^  length,  and  cannot  have  been  less  than 

^w  million  years  upon  the  road.    That,  too,  was  but 

"^  «test  journey.    From  the  last  sun  they  virited  to  our 

J^'°n»  »och  was  their  voyage;  but  who  shall  say  how 

«)  wch  yoyages  they  had  pursued,  or  how  many  they 

^  eomplete  after  leaving  our  sun's  neighborhood,  before 

«me  comes  when  some  chance  brings  them  near  enough 

doid     9*"*^  planet  to  cause  their  path  to  become  a 

u  y?  ^'^^  And  even  those  comets  which  are  now  known 

"^^  a  closed  path,  returning  again  and  again  to  the 


neighborhood  of  the  sun,  need  only  be  studied  thoughtfully 
to  present  similarly  startling  conceptions.  No  matter 
what  theory  of  their  origin  we  adopt,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  thought  of  time-intervals  so  enormous  that 
practically  they  must  be  viewed  as  infinite.  If  we  take 
the  assumption  that  a  comet  of  this  order  had  been  trav- 
elling on  a  path  of  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  nature  towards 
our  sun,  haa  been  captured  by  the  disturbing  attraction  of 
a  planet,  and  compelled  thenceforth  to  circuit  on  an  oval 
path  of  greater  or  less  extent,  yet  according  to  all  laws  of 
probability,  how  many  times  must  it  have  flitted  firom  star 
to  star  before  it  was  thus  captured  1  For  the  chances  are 
millions  to  one  against  so  near  an  approach  to  a  planet  as 
would  ensure  capture.  But  if,  appalled  by  the  enormous 
time-intervals  thus  revealed  to  us,  we  turn  from  that  as- 
sumption, and  find  within  the  solar  system  itself  the  origin 
of  the  periodic  comets,  how  strange  are  the  theories  to 
which  we  are  led !  Those  comets  which  come  very  near 
to  the  sun  may  have  had  a  solar  origin ;  and  those  which 
approach  very  near  the  path  of  one  of  the  giant  planets 
may  have  been  propelled  from  out  of  such  a  planet  when 
in  Its  sun-like  youth.  Even  then,  however,  other  comets 
remain  which  are  not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we 
resard  them  as  derived  from  planets  outside  Neptune, 
hiUierto  undetected,  and  perhaps  detectable  in  no  other 
way.  And  when  we  have  taken  such  theories  of  cometary 
origin,  not,  indeed,  for  acceptance,  but  to  be  weighed 
amongst  possibilities,  how  stupendous  are  the  conceptions 
to  which  we  are  thus  introduced  I  Suns  (for  what  is  true 
of  our  sun  may  be  regarded  as  probable  of  others)  vomit- 
ing forth  cometic  matter,  so  violently  as  to  communicate 
velocities  capable  of  bearing  such  matter  to  the  limits,  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system :  planeti  now  passing 
through  later  stages  of  their  existence,  but  presented  to  us, 
according  to  such  theories,  as  once  in  a  sun-like  condition, 
and  at  that  time  capable  of  emulating  the  comet  expelling 
feats  of  the  great  central  sun. 

Are  these  thoughts  too  wild  and  fanciful  to  be  enter- 
tained ?  They  may  appear  so ;  yet  where  are  we  to  find 
others  less  amazing  ?  The  comets  of  the  various  orders  — 
short-period,  long-period,  and  non-periodic  —  are  there. 
Their  existence  has  to  be  in  some  way  accounted  for ;  or  if 
such  explanation  is  at  present  impossible,  as  seems  likely, 
we  may  yet  follow  the  various  lines  of  reasoning  which 
present  themselves.  And  we  have  very  little  choice.  Take 
a  comet  of  long  period  pasnng  near  the  orbit,  let  us  say,  of 
Uranus,  —  even  as  Tempel's  comet,  the  parent  of  the  No- 
vember meteors,  is  known  to  do.  Either  that  comet  has  been 
gathered  in  from  sqme  outer  space  by  the  sun,  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  its  present  path  bv  the  disturbing  influence 
of  Uranus,  or  else  —  what  r  Only  two  other  theories  are 
available.  Trace  back  the  comet's  path  in  imagination, 
round  and  round  that  oval  path,  which  carries  it  across  the 
paths  of  Uranus  and  the  earth,  but  nowhere  else  brings  it 
within  millions  of  miles  of  any  possible  disturbing  influ- 
Rejecting  the  earth  as  insufficient  in  attractive 


ences. 


might  (or,  at  least,  so  inferior  to  Uranus  as  to  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  in  selecting  between  the  two),  we  have  only  dur- 
ing the  past  of  the  comet,  as  so  traced,  the  planet  Uranus 
to  which  we  can  refer  it.  We  have  rejected  the  attractive 
influence  of  Uranus;  but  two  other  influences  remain. 
Eruptive  action  in  a  former  sun-like  state,  an  action  cor- 
responding to  the  eruptive  processes  known  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  sun,  is  one  possible  origin.  The  mind  of  man, 
unapt  though  it  is  to  deal  with  time-intervals  so  enormous 
as  are  req^aired  to  transmute  a  giant  orb  from  the  sun-like 
to  the  planetary  condition,  may  yet  accept  this  interpreta- 
tion, ir  no  other  present  itself  which  is  not  still  more  ap- 
palling. Only  one  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  remains,  and 
this  compels  us  to  contemplate  time-intervals  compared  with 
which  those  required  to  change  Uranus  firom  sun  to  planet 
seem  insignificant.  If,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  the  solar  system,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  theory  of 
its  evolution  whatever,  the  planet  Uranus  was  once  in  a 
vaporous  condition,  extending  as  a  mighty  rotating  disc 
far  beyond  its  present  sphere,  and  probably  far  beyond  the 
path  of  its  outermost  satellite,  we  may  conceive  a  comet 
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•iri^ing  from  outer  apace  to  be  captured  by  the  reaUtanee 
of  the  once  Taporoas  planet,  not  by  its  mere  attractive 
force.  But  ,to  what  a  result  have  we  thus  been  led  1  If 
we  accepted  this  view,  rather  than  the  theory  that  Uranus 
had  expelled  the  comet,  we  should  have  first  to  carry  our 
thoughts  back  almost  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  solar 
system,  and  then  to  reco^ize  at  that  inconceivably  distant 
epoch,  comets  travelling  from  sun  to  sun,  and  eome  of  them 
coming  from  other  sons  towards  ours,  to  be  captured  from 
time  to  time  by  the  resistance  of  the  vaporous  masses  out 
d[  which  the  planets  of  our  system  were  one  day  to  be 
evolved. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  questions  raised  by  such 
thoughts  should  be  answered,  although,  as  has  been  else- 
where shown,  there  is  more  evidence  fn  favor  of  the  theorv 
of  expulsion  than  of  the  other  two  theories  just  sketched. 
But  we  have  reason  to  feel  assured,  as  we  contemplate  a 
comet  like  that  which  now  adorns  our  skies,  that  could  we 
learn  its  history,  a  practical  infinity  of  time  would  bo 
brought  before  us  as  the  azgresrate  of  the  time-intervals 
we  should  have  to  deal  with.  Nor  is  the  marvel  of  the 
comet  diminished  by  what  we  have  learned  from  observa- 
tion or  from  mathematical  analysis.  We  have  found  that 
the  tracks  of  comets  are  followed  by  countless  millions  of 
meteoric  bodies,  and  thus  the  strangest  thoughts  —  of  in- 
finitv  of  space  occup'ed  by  infinite  numbers  of  cosmical 
bodies,  aggregating  towards  multitudinous  centres  during 
infinity  of  time  —  are  suggested  to  us.  The  telescope  has 
shown  us  wonderful  processes  taking  place  during  the 
comet's  approach  to  the  sun,  and,  most  wonderful  process 
of  all,  the  repulsion  of  the  vaporous  matter  in  the  tail,  as 
though  to  assure  us  that  the  expelling  power  of  suns  is 
even  more  than  matched  by  the  repelling  power  they  exert 
on  portions  of  cometio  matter  brought  in  certain  conditions 
onoer  their  infiuence.  Analysis  by  the  spectroscope,  that 
wonderful  instrument  which  astronomy  owes  to  Kirchho£F, 
has  taught  us  much  respecting  cometic  structure,  showing 
that  the  light  of  the  nucleus  is  that  of  a  glowinz  solid  or 
liquid  (or  of  matter  reflecting  sunlightj),  the  light  of  the 
coma,, that  mainly  of  glowing  vapor,  while  in  the  tail  these 
two  forms  of  light  are  combined.  And  polariscopic  analy- 
sis speaks  with  equal  clearness  of  the  composite  nature  of 
cometic  structure.  But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  we 
are  little  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  mysterious  problems 
which  comets  present  to  us.  They  still  teach  us,  as  they 
have  so  long  taught,  that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  OFFKKBAcn*B  nearly  completed  new  opera  is  called 
<"  Madame  rArchiduc." 

The  London  Academy  commends  to  its  readers  the 
American  translation  (Mr.  Willard  SmaU's)  of  Coulanges' 
"  Ancient  City,"  published  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard. 

pROFRSSOB  J.  E.  Cairmks  is  engaged  in  writing  a  reply 
for  Macmillan*»  Mayazinef  to  Mr.  GoTdwin  Smith's  article 
on  '*  Female  SufiVage,"  which  recently  appeared  in  that 
periodical. 

The  Journal  de  Saint  Petertbourg  states  that  the  Anstro- 
Hungarian  Government  is  engaging  in  active  researches  to 
discover  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  Polar  Expedition,  which 
left  Hamburg  on  board  the  Tegethoff  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  the  novelist,  is  editor  of  the  new 
weekly  paper  called  The  World.  He  seems  to  have  lost 
his  skill  as  a  novelist,  judging  bv  his  last  work,  **  A  Dan- 
gerous Game ; "  we  hope  ne  will  confine  himself  to  jour- 
nalism. 

A  NEW  weekly  paper  has  just  been  started  in  Paris  un* 
der  the  title  Le*  kchoe  de  V AUaee-Lorraine,  and  is  under 
the  directorship  of  a  committee,  which,  amonz  others  of 
similar  views,  includes  the  names  of  Messrs.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Kaempien,  M^&res,  ai^d  Lortfdan-Larcher. 


**  I  FEAR,"  said  an  Aberdeen  minister  to  his  flock,"  wl 
I  explained  to  you  in  my  last  charity  sermon,  that  pbili 
thropy  was  the  love  of  our  species,  you  must  have  and 
stood  me  to  sav  specie,  whicn  may  account  for  the  tsi 
ness  of  the  collection.  Ton  will  now  prove,  I  hope,' 
your  present  contribution,  that  you  are  no  longer  Ubori 
under  the  same  mistake." 

Louis  AuousTiN  MuLLBRST,  who  died  a  abort  tl 
ago  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  one  of  ike  J 
modern  artists  in  metal  whose  works  can  be  compared  a 
those  of  the  Renaissance  period.  He  w^as  employed  for  i 
years  in  England,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1854,  and  « 
tered  the  manufactory  at  Sdvres,  where  he  continued  as 
1878.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  devoted  to  I 
favorite  art,  and  even  in  his  last  affon j  his  son  sav  1 
hand  working  as  though  with  a  chisel  and  mallet. 

Tbe  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  St  John's  College,  Ca 
bridge,  has  undertaken  to  edit,  for  the  £xtra  Series  of  (i{ 
Esrly  English  Text  Society,  Bishop  Fisher's  funeral  m 
mons  on  Lady  Margaret  and  Henry  VI  f.,  with  the  Bi.«bo| 
letters,  and  his  Sermon  preached  in  London  when  lint 
Luther's  books  were  burnt.  This  last  sermon  has  neii 
been  reprinted  in  English.  All  the  documents  have  Ml 
torical  value  as  well  pis  philological,  and  Mr.  Mayor  si 
add  to  them  an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

Dr.  Schliem ANN  has  solicited  and  obtained  from  tt 
Greek  Government  permission  to  demolish  at  his  own  a 
pense  the  great  square  tower  in  the  Acropolis,  kooirn  t 
the  Venetian  Tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  tb 
fourteenth  century.  It  occupies  1600  square  feet  of  tk 
Propylna,  and  consists  of  large  square  slabs  of  marbles 
common  stone  from  various  ancient  monuments  of  tk 
Acropolis  and  the  theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus ;  it  meisim 
eightv  feet  in  height,  and  its  walls  are  &ve  feet  thick.  By 
the  aemolition  oi  this  tower,  which  costs  him  aboot  ts« 
thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Schliemann  renders  a  gr^t  to- 
vice  to  science,  for  he  brings  to  light  the  most  interestio| 
parts  of  the  Propylasa,  and  is  certain  to  find  a  vast  Dombs 
of  interesting  inHcriptions,  of  which  he  has  for  tliree  j'ssi 
the  right  of  publication.  The  work  began  on  the  2J  of 
July,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  griaf 
of  the  thousands  of  owls  by  which  the  tower  U  inbsbiiei 
«  But  it  is  impossible,"  adds  Dr.  Schliemann,  *'  to  pleaie 
every  one  in  this  world." 

In  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  made  by  the  Emperor  AlezsB- 
der  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to  his  peoplsttl;' 
prejudices  of  the  lower  classes  threaten  to  fruatnte  hk 
schemes  for  their  intellectual  emancipation,  and  biibert* 
the  unfortunate  district  school  teachers  find  themselves  oil 
in  most  of  the  rural  parishes  by  the  systematic  oppostio||l 
of  the  entire  clerical  body,  including  the  wives  and  isal 
ilies  of  tbe  priests.    At  Mariupal  a  teacher  has  lately  \xm 
clerically  denounced  to  the  entire  parish  as  unfit  to  teus  , 
children,  owing  to  his  habit  of  taking  walks  on  the  Steppe  ] 
and  collecting  useless  grasses,  dinsusting  insects,  soderoy 
conceivable  abomination,  and  making  these  things  objects  ■ 
of  public  instruction,  while  he  is  regarded  as  a  asogeroa>  | 
innovator  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  the  use  of  (^  M  | 
and  the  good  old  Russian  practices  of  pulling  out  lumpi  oi 
hair  from  the  heads  of  refractory  children,  and  msking  tbea 
kneel  in  the  snow,  or  on  stones,  according  to  the  ssi^^ 
when  they  excite  the  anger  of  their  instructors.    Truly  tbe 
abrogation  of  serfdom  has  made  a  very  small  step  on  u)e 
road  of  national  emancipation  in  Russia,  and  progref  1^ 
a  hard  fight  to  encounter  before  it  can  establish  iuelf  io  "f 
dominions  of  the  Caar  of  all  the  Russias  1    Aleiss^^/ 
neighbor  and  imperial  brother,  the  Emperor  Kung-t<cn^ 
has  certainly  not  an  equally  well-srounded  resson  for  U- 
menting  the  unwillingness  of  his  subjects  to  cultivs^eie^' 
inz,  if  we  may  judge  from  Uie  fact  that  when  ibe  young 
pnnce  lately  went  to  vif  it  th6  tombs  of  his  Mantschtt  sb- 
oestors,  the  Chinese  papers  announce  that  he  i'f^^^^r^ 
return  to  Peking  as  many  as  7000  scholars  sssembledw 
Uke  part  in  the  trying  examination  known  ss  T»i^ 
which  is  required  from  all  who  intend  to  follow  the  prw"* 
sion  of  tsachen  or  lawyers. 
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THE    REFUGE   OF  BOOKa 

Dickers  represents  Mr.  Jaggers  and  Wemmick,  in 
imt  Expcctationsy**  as  having  each  his  own  way  of 
iring  himself  from  the  unsavory  associations  which  the 
\j  bosincss  of  a  hard  criminal  lawyer  brouglit  upon  him 
1  his  confidential  clerk.  Mr.  Wemmick  retreats  to  his 
'  castle,  and  in  the  morning,  as  he  and  Pip  return  to 
t  city,  Pip  notices  that  the  clerk's  face  contracts  until 
\  CQStomary  rigidity  is  fixed  upon  it  when  the  office  is 
tched.  Mr.  Jaggers  has  recourse  to. a  great  bowl  of 
ler,  scented  soap,  and  a  jack  towel,  and  when  he  emerges 
B  the  tliorough  rasping  he  has  given  his  face,  hands, 
d  neck,  the  skulking  clients  that  always  lie  in  wait  for 
B  know  that  it  is  useless  to  approach  the  great  man. 
It  if  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Wemmick,  in  his  suburban 
me,  and  Mr.  Jaggers,  ofi*  duty,  met  men  and  women 
hose  lires  contained  all  the  possibilities  of  criminal  error ; 
is  most  likely  that  their  daily  mental  habits  made  them 
n  unsuspicious  than  their  neighbors  who  knew  of  crime 
>1;  by  hearsay;  but  external  decency  and  comeliness 
fforded  relief  afler  steady  contact  with  vice  and  misery, 
ad  the  Aged  Parent  in  his  harmless  dotage  brought  to 
Femmick  a  sense  of  there  being  some  innocence  in  the 
vorld,  and  made  the  daily  work  at  least  endurable. 

The  newspapers,  constantly  assailed  by  apparent  self- 
faktercst,  and  forced,  as  they  persuade  themselves,  to  collect 
uh)  publish  as  a  matter  of  news  whatever  happens  to 
ihtorb  publlo  attention,  make  little  distinction  between 
Ihbgs  decent  and   indecent,  and  thus  day  after  day  for 
vctiu,  it  may  be,  fill  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  community 
vitb  facts,  rumors,  speculations,  and  opinions,  which  sill 
throDgh  and  through  the  mind  until  one  becomes  desper- 
ate over  the  condition  of  his  kind.     Silently,  people  read 
•Bd  recuTc  into  their  minds  what  at  first  they  blush  in  the 
^k  at  recalling.     The  hideous  unreality  of  wickedness 
k  upon  them.    It  is  hateful,  but  something  within  them 
crieioQt  that  it  is  not  nature,  but  un-nature,  and  there  is 
I  deiire  to  escape  into  the  truer  atmosphere  of  real  purity 
ttd  rightnesB. 

Ko  doubt  the  companionship  of  trusty  friends,  the  far 

ntliar  ways  of  the  household,  afibrd  the  best  relief,  yet 

1^  u  a  sense  in  which  even  these  may  be  said  to  fail. 

^disagreeable  emotions  which  have  been  fixed  by  much 

'cidmg  of  the  newspapers  need  a  kind  of  exorcism  more 

J^woos  and  active  than  the  simple  presence  of  innocent 

^  can  administer.     It  is  here,  then,  that  the  ministry 

«  itiODg  and  noble  books  comes  into  powerful  use.     The 

tt»>Jcnuiion  of  life,  for  example,  in  one  of  Turg^nieflf's 

^^^y  aenres  as  a  fit  corrective  of  the  pain  which  some 

^»  convulsing  evil  has  inflicted.     In  "  Lisa,"  witness 

"^  Pjire  expanding  into  blessedness  of  the  lives  of  the  two 

^^^\  characters.      In  «'  On  the  Eve,"  the  existence 

i|  noble  passion  of  patriotism  struggling  against  and 

"CO  lofiiljr  sgreeing  with  an  equally  noble  love,  leaves 

^  the  mind  the  sense  of  dwelling  amongst  real  and 

^t  ipirits.    The  reaUty  of  a  noble  life,  not  of  noble 


sentiments  —  that  is  the  rare  gift  of  some  books,  and  a 
gift  which  makes  it  possible  for  meanness  and  corruption 
to  appear  unreal  and  unlasting. 

It  is  not  only  the  literature  of  romance,  but  of  poetry 
and  the  drama,  that  have  the  same  effect.  Browning's 
^  The  Bing  and  the  Book,'*  to  those  who  can  read  it,  is 
laden  with  this  power  to  give  real  triumph  to  righteons- 
ness.  Ko  one  who  has  followed  the  windings  of  the  story 
but  issues  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Pope's  verdict, 
spoken  like  the  speech  of  God,  with  a  sense  that  all  the 
duplicity  and  cruelty  of  the  real  ofienders  -are  shattered 
by  a  blow  of  lighL  Intense  evils,  we  have  intimated,  are 
corrected  by  intense  gooda  Beside  that,  the  running 
brooks  and  fair  fields  of  poetry  and  minor  fiction  supply 
refuges  to  the  irritated  soul  that  make  one  cry,  *'  Blessed 
be  Books!"  Sancho  Panza's  sleep  is  a  cure  for  some 
evils,  but  there  are  others  that  find  the  very  time  of 
sleep  their  favorite  hour  for  stalking  abroad,  and  night- 
mares require  sometimes  violent  treatment  before  they  will 
be  driven  forth.  So  then  this  refuge  of  noble  books  is 
another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  right  of  way  de- 
manded by  the  men  who  write  books  that  cannot  be  said 
to  convey  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  nsefid  informal 
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NOTES. 


—  Bulletin  Ko.  80,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  gives 
new  e\idence  of  the  liberal  spbrit  in  which  the  library  is 
conducted,  the  principle  of  the  management  being,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  study  the  wants  of  those  having  re- 
course to  the  library,  and  not  simply  to  preserve  and 
catalogue  the  books.  Thus,  under  Schweinfurth's  **  The 
Heart  of  Africa,"  the  following  excellent  suggestive  note 
is  given :  — 

Note.  —  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  a  German  botanist,  has,  next 
to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  made  the  most  important  explora* 
tions  in  Central  Africa,  taking  a  course  somewhat  westerly 
of  Baker's.  The  work  is  provided  with  maps.  Perhaps 
his  most  satisfactory  result  is  the  confirmation  of  previous 
rumors  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs,  wha 
seem  to  be  ethnologically  connected  with  the  Budimen 
of  the  Cape. 

Since  the  note  under  Africa  in  the  Lower  Hall  cata- 
logue for  History,  etc.,  p.  9,  was  prepared,  two  new  snm- 
maries  for  young  readers  of  African  exploration  have  been 
published  :  Kingston's  "  Great  African  Travellers,"  with 
map  [1694.4],  and  Day's  "  African  Adventure  and  Ad- 
venturers "  [1697.5].  See  also  Bayard  Taylor's  popular 
compilation,  **  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  issued  187a 
[1697.3].  There  is  a  popular  summary  of  Schweinfurth's 
book  in  *<  A  Naturalist  in  the  Heart  of  Africa,"  in  Harper*9 
Monthly^  May,  1874.  Stanley's  book  on  Livingstone  has 
been  epitomized  by  Tyler  in  his  compilation  ^  Livingstone  . 
and  bis  Adventures,"  1873  [3053.51],  and  in  a  similar 
anonymous  compilation,  Philadelphia,  1872  [1 69 7.2].  Stan- 
ley has  also  of  late  embodied  some  of  hk  African  experi* 
ences  in  a  popular  tale,  **My  Kalulu"  [1697.6],  and  has 
an  article  in  Scribner*8  Magazine^  May,  1873,  called  "  Four 
Great  African  Travellers."  An  epitome  of  the  African 
character  is  given  in  "Sons  of  Ham,"  in  the  Comhilt 
Magazine^  1873,  or  in  Ko.  1515  of  Living  Age;  and  Jules 
Verne,  in  his  *<  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  "  [1743.13],  has 
some  rather  entestaining  satire  on  African  ^plorers. 

A  long  and  useful  note  is  added  to  the  title  of  Will- 
shire's  **  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Collection  of  An- 
cient Prints,"  naming  the  works  which  one  may  take  np- 
after  this  book  has  been  read,  all  the  volumes  named 
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being  found  in  the  Library.  Finally,  there  is  half  a  page 
devoted  to  ''  Cremation  as  a  Mode  of  Interment,  and 
Belated  Subjects,"  in  which  a  seemingly  comprehensive 
rAurn^  of  accessible  works  is  given ;  in  this  case  reference 
is  made  also  to  books  not  in  the  Public  Library,  but  in 
other  libraries. 

—  Bishop  Whipple  said  the  other  day,'^at  the  Com* 
mencement  of  Minnesota  University :  •—       ^ 

'<  When  I  visited  England  I  found  that  England,  with 
80,000,000  of  souls,  had  but  four  universities  —  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  London.  Minnesota,  with 
200,000  souls,  had  half  a  score.  But  then  it  took  England 
500  years  to  build  an  Oxford,  and  Minnesota  has  killed 
five  in  as  many  years.  I  visited  such  schools  as  Bugby 
and  Eton,  and  asked  the  counsel  of  men  who  had  made 
education  a  life-long  work.  They  told  me  that  even  to 
build  a  school  I  must  begin  with  a  score  of  boys ;  that  a 
hundred  boys  would  ruin  me.  A  school,  was  a  living 
being;  it  had  organized  life.  It  grew.  Its  character 
was  made  up  of  the  discipline,  scholarship,  morals,  and 
traditions  of  all  who  became  its  pupils.  I  came  home  a 
wiser  man,  and  resolved  that  if  it  took  twenty  men  like 
me  to  lay  the  foundation,  we  would  have  one  good  English 
school." 

If  English  in  the  sense  of  thorough,  well  enough,  but 
however  much  Western  people,  and  Eastern  ones  too,  for 
that  matter,  may  juggle  with  the  name  of  college  and 
nniver§^ty,  it  would  be  foolish  enough  to  model  our  schools 
and  colleges  upon  the  English  system ;  or  if  we  do,  let  us 
pay  some  heed  to  the  growls  of  Englishmen  at  the  petty 
results  of  their  magnificent  school  endowments. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Age  reports  as  follows  upon  the 
work  thus  far  done  on  the  Centennial  building :  — 

The  excavation  for  the  Memorial  Hall  or  permanent 
building  has  been  completed,  and  the  workmen  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  cellar  for  the  foundations. 
In  a  short  time  the  stone  masons  will  commence  opera- 
tions, and  then  more  interest  will  be  taken  by  visitors  in 
viewing  the  progress  of  the  work.  A  large  frame  building 
has  been  erected  near  the  offices  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  modelling  of  all 
ornamentations  for  the  permanent  structure.  There  will 
be  very  many  required,  such  as  representations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  for  the  dome  a  large 
figure  representing  America.  Allegorical  representations 
of  art  and  science,  and  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  city,  State, 
and  nation  will  also  be  prepared,  as  well  as  many  other 
designs.  From  the  above  some  Idea  may  be  had  of  the 
character  of  the  ornamentation,  and  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  have  the  models  prepared  upon  the  ground,  where 
the  work  could  be  under  the  eye  of  the  designer  of  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  H.  J.  Swarzmann.  This  gentleman 
is  at  present  busily  engaged,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  in 
preparing  the  large  working  plans,  which  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  grading  of  the  site  upon  which  is  to  be 
erected  the  main  Exposition  building  is  fairly  under  way, 
800  men  and  250  horses  being  employed  in  prosecuting 
the  work.  Messrs.  Yaux  and  Badford,  the  architects  for 
this  structure,  have  adopted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fettit  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission,  and  will  personally 
superintend  the  work  of  construction.  The  Managejrs 
of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  are  preparing  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  embodying  a 
financial  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  every 
State,  and  which  the  managers  expect  will  result  in  the 
collection  of  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  successful  car- 
rying on  of  the*  building  operations  and  the  Exposition. 


—  The  great  Dining  Hall  of  the  new  Memorial  bni 
ing  of  Harvard  is  opened  to  visitors  for  two  hours  in  i 
afternoon  daily,  and  the  number  of  tliose  who  take  tAi\ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  hall  indicates  the  pol 
interest.  The  college  pictures  are  hang  there,  but  tb 
should  be  supplied  with  labels  indicating  who  are  rep 
sented,  and  what  office  they  held  in  the  college.  1 
should  think  also  they  might  well  be  suranged  chronok 
ically.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  arranged  with  re& 
ence  to  proportionate  size. 

—  Professor  Bawson,  of  the  American  Oriental  Tof 
graphical  Corps,  is  at  Cyprus,  making  reeearches  for  % 
di  Cesnola.  His  dispatches  state  that  Professor  Stroi 
chairman  of  the  council  of  the  corps,  is  at  £phesDs,  si 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  in  Egypt,  Sinai,  Cdom,  mJ 
Bashan,  and  Palestine  has  been  remarkably  succesm 
Professor  Strong  is  on  his  way  home,  smd  Profen 
Bawson  will  return  to  Jerusalem  to  pursue  investigatia 
for  the  corps  in  geology  and  natural  history. 

—  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  about  to  add  to  their  Leifai 
Hour  Series  a  translation  of  Edmond  Aboot'a  "  The  N 
tary's  Nose,"  made  by  Mr.  Holt,  who  hsis  also  traosistel 
the  same  author's  *<  The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear,"  cod 
tained  in  the  same  series.     The  book  wsls  translated  se^ 
eral  years  ago  and  an  edition  published  by  Lroring,  Bostoo 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two  translations  shows  the  josti^ 
cation  of  the  new  rendering,  which  retains  the  air  d 
About's  just  where  the  other  translator  failed  to  catch  '^ 
For  instance,  the  mushy  pronunciation  of  the  Aurergtai 
is  given  by  Mr.  Holt  in  a  style  close  enough  to  the  orig- 
inal to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  story,  while  it  is  no^ 
pedantically  exact.     In  the  other  translation  there  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  imitate  the   pronunciation,  so  that 
when  the  amusing  incident  of  L'Ambert's  anconfcioizsif 
using  it  occurs,  the  translator  has  to  append   a  lame  foot- 
note, and  leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive 
the  scene.     What  \b  quite  as  much  to  the  point,  in  the 
earlier  translation  the  peasant  frames  his  sentences  like 
the  notary  himself,  while  Mr.  Holt  has  kept  the  sharp  du- 
tinction  between  a  literate  and  an  illiterate  person.    The 
wit  of  the  book,  its  jaunty  style  and  sanfifroidy  are  sdizu- 
rably  repeated  in  thb  translation.   In  fact,  the  reader  con- 
tinues amused  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  his  protest  against 
so  barefaced  an  imposition  on  his  good  nature. 

—  In  the  opening  chapter   of  "  Felix    Holt,**  Gewge 
Eliot  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  posterity  ma/  trsfe/ 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  we  of  the  present  daj, 
and  be  *<  shot,  like  a  bullet,  through  a  tube,  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure."     To  those  who,  like  many  of  the  sobm^ 
ban  residents  of  London,  are  obliged  to  ride  chiefly  on  un- 
derground raihx>ads,  the  change  will  doubtless  be  welcome; 
but  the  great  majority,  who  now  travel  above  ground,  viU 
gain  only  time  by  the  arrangement,  and  lose  what  li^e 
opportunity  the  railroad  of  to-day  affords  of  obtainwg 
some  idea   of  the   country  through  which  one  travels' 
Only  ote  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from  rau- 
roads,  and  ride  across  country  in  one  of  the  few  surviving 
stage-coaches,  can  appreciate  the  enjoyment  irMch  did 
much  to  atone  for  the  discomforts  experienced  by  the 
travellers  of  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  who  could  see 
in  detail  the  natural  features  of  the  region  they  ^^ 
traversing,  and  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  every 
hill,  mountain,  valley,  and  river  that  came  in  their  wsy 
For  the  man  who  has  horses  and  a  carriage,  there  u  ^^ 
more  sensible  way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation,  than 
to  take  a  jaunt  to  the  mounUins  with  his  familj  inhis 
own  conveyance ;  and  many  are  beginning  to  find  this  ^ 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

When  Rose  found  herself,  after  so 
ttrsBge  and  exciting  a  journey,  within 
Jie  tranquil  shades  of  Miss  Margetts' 
establishment     for    young    ladies,    it 
ffoald  be  difficult  to  tell  the  strange 
bnsh  -which  fell  upon  her.      Almost 
before  the  door  had  closed  upon  Wode- 
bouse,  while  still  the  rumble  of  the 
hansom  in  which  he  had  brought  her 
to  her  destination,  and  'i  which  he 
DOW  droTe  away,  was  in  ner  ears,  the 
hush,  the  chill,  the  tranquillity  had 
beg:an  to  influence  her.      Miss  Mar- 
getts,  of  course,  was  not  up  at  half- 
past  six  on  the  summer  morning,  and 
It  was  an  early  housemaid,  curious  but 
drowsy,  who  adnstitted  Rose,  and  took 
her,  having  some  suspicion  of  so  un- 
usually early  a  visitor,  with  so  little 
^oS^g^j  to  the  bare  and  forbidding 
apartment  in   which    Miss    Margetts 
generally    received    her    "parents." 
The  window  looked  out  upon  the  lit- 
tle garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  high  wall  which  inclosed  it ;  and 
there  Rose  seated  herself  to  wait,  all 
the  energy  and  passion  which  had  sus- 
tdned,  heeinning    to    fail    her,   and 
di^ary  doubts  of  what  her  old  school- 
mistress   would    say,    and    how    she 
would   receive   her,   filling  her  very 
soul.    How  strange  is  the  stillness  of 
the  morDins  within  such  a  populated 
house !  nothing  stirring  but  the  faint, 
far-off  noises  in  the  kitchen  —  and  she 
alone,  with  the  big  hlank  walls  about 
ber,  feeling  like  a  prisoner,  as  if  she  had 
been  shut  in  to  undereo  some  sentence. 
To  be  sure,  in  other  circumstances  this 
was  just  the  moment  which  Rose  would 
have  chosen  to  be  alone,  and  in  which 
the  recollection  of  the  scene  just  end- 
^,  the  words  which  she  had  heard,  the 
^ks  that  had  been  bent  upon  her, 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  light  up 
^e  dreariest  place,   and    make  her 
noconscious    of^  external    pallor  and 
vacancy.    But  although  the  warmest 
sense  of  personal  happiness  which  she 
bad  ever  known  in  her  life  had  come 
Qpon  the  girl  all  unawares  ere  she 
came  here,  yet  the  circumstances  were 
»o  strange,  and  the    complication  of 
feeling  so  great,   that    all  the  light 
seemed  to  die  out  of  the  landscape 
when  Edward    left  her.      This  very 
jojr  which  had  come  to  her  so  unex- 
pectedly gave  a  different  aspect  to  all 


the  rest  of  her  story.  To  fly  from  a 
marriage  which  was  disagreeable  to 
her,  with  no  warmer  wish  than  that 
of  simply  escaping  from  it,  was  one 
thing;  but  to  fly  with  the  aid  of  a 
lover,  who  made  the  flight  an  occasion 
of  declaring  himself,  was  another  and 
very  difiPerent  matter.  Her  heart 
sank  while  she  thought  of  the  storv 
she  had  to  tell.  Should  she  dare  tell 
Miss  Margetts  about  Edward  ?  About 
Mr.  Incledon  it  seemed  now  simple 
enough. 

Miss  Margetts  was  a  kind  woman, 
or  one  of  her  '*  youne  ladies  "  would 
not  have  thought  of  flyinz  back  to  her 
for  shelter  in  trouble  ;  but  she  was 
always  a  little  rigid  and  '*  particular," 
and  when  she  heard  Rose's  story  (with 
the  careful  exclusion  of  Edward;  her 
mind  was  very  much  disturbed.  She 
was  sorry  for  the  girl,  but  felt  sure 
that  her  mother  must  be  in  the  right, 
and  trembled  a  little  in  the  midst  of 
her  decorum,  to  consider  what  the 
world  would  think  if  she  was  found  to 
receive  girls  who  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  their  lawful  guardians. 
**  Was  the  gentleman  not  nice  ? ' '  she 
asked,  doubtfully  ;  "  was  he  very 
old  ?  were  his  morals  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  ?  or  has  he  any  personal 
peculiarity  Tfhich  made  him  unpleas- 
ant ?  Except  in  the  lat  ter  case,  when 
indeed  one  must  judge  for  one's  self,  I 
think  you  might  have  put  full  confi- 
dence in  your  excellent  mother's  judg- 
ment." 

**  Oh,  it  was  not  that ;  he  is  very 
good  and  nice,"  said  Rose,  confused 
and  troubled.  <*  It  is  not  that  I  object 
to  him ;  it  is  because  I  do  not  love 
him.  How  could  I  marry  him  when  I 
don't  care  for  him  ?  But  he  is  not 
a  man  to  whom  anybody  could  ob- 
ject." 

<*  And  he  is  rich,  and  fond  of  you, 
and  not  too  old  ?  I  fear  —  I  fear,  my 
dear  child,  you  have  been  very  in- 
considerate. You  would  soon  have 
learned  to  love  so  good  a  man." 

<<  Oh,  Miss  Anne,"  said  Rose  (for 
there  were  two  sisters,  and  this  was 
the  youngest),  "  don't  say  so,  please  1 
I  never  could  if  I  should  live  a  hun- 
dred vears." 

**  You  will  not  live  a  hundred  years ; 
but  you  might  have  tried.  Girls  are 
pliable  ;  or  at  least  people  think  so ; 
perhaps  my  particular  position  in  re- 
spect to  them  makes  me  less  sure  of 
this  than  most  people  are.  fiut  still, 
that  is  ^e  common  idea.    You  would 


have  learned  to  be  fond  of  him  if  he 
were  fond  of  you;  unless,  indeed"  — 

**  Unless  what  ?  "  cried  Rose,  intent 
upon  suggestion  of  excuse. 

''  Unless,"  said  Miss  Margetts,  sol- 
emnly, fixing  her  with  the  penetrat- 
ing glance  of  an  eye  accustomed  to 
command — **  unless  there  is  another 
gentleman  in  the  case  —  unless  you 
have  allowed  another  image  to  enter 
your  heart  ?  " 

Rose  was  unprepared  for  such  an 
appeal.  She  answered  it  only  by  a 
scared  look,  and  hid  her  face  in  ner 
hands. 

''  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  have 
some  breakfast,"  said  Miss  Margetts. 
**  You  must  have  been  up  very  early 
to  be  here  so  soon ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  take  anything  before  you 
started,  not  even  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

Rose  had  to  avow  tnis  lack  of  com- 
mon prudence,  and  try  to  eat  docilely 
to  please  her  protector;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  not  very  successful.  A 
single  night's  watching  is  often  enough 
to  upset  a  youthful  frame  not  accus- 
tomed to  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
Rose  was  glad  beyond  description  to 
be  taken  to  one  of  the  little  white- 
curtained  chambers  which  were  so 
familiar  to  her,  and  left  there  to  rest. 
How  inconceivable  it  was  that  she 
should  be  there  again!  Her  very 
familiarity  with  everything  made  the 
wonder  greater.  Had  she  never  left 
that  still,  well-ordered  place  at  all  ?  or 
what  strange  current  had  drifted  her 
back  again?  She  lay  down  on  the 
little  white  dimity  bed,  much  too 
deeply  affected  wim  her  strange  po- 
sition, she  thousht,  to  rest;  but  ere 
lonv  had  fallen  &st  asleep,  poor  child, 
with  her  hands  claspecl  across  her 
breast,  and  tears  trembling  upon  her 
eyelashes.  Miss  Margetts,  being  a 
kind  soul,  was  deeply  touched  when 
she  looked  into  the  room  and  found 
her  so,  and  immediately  went  back  to 
her  private  parlor  and  scored  an  ad- 
jective or  two  out  of  the  letter  she  had 
written  —  a  letter  to  Rose's  mother, 
tellinehow  startled  she  had  been  to 
find  herself  made  unawares  the  con- 
fidant of  the  runaway,  and  begging 
Mrs.  Damerel  to  believe  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  assured 
her  in  the  same  breath  that  every  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  Rose's  health 
and  comfort.  Mrs.  Damerel  would 
thus  have  been  very  soon  relieved 
from  her  suspense,  even  if  she  had  not 
received  the  despairing  little  epistle 
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sent  to  her  by  Bose.     Of  Rose's  note, 
howeyer,  her  mother  took  no  immediate 
notice.    She  wrote  to  Miss  Margetts, 
thanking  her,  and  assuring  her  that 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  think  that 
her  child  was  in  such  good  hands. 
Bat  she  did  not  write  to  Bose.     No 
one  wrote  to  Bose ;  she  was  left  for 
three  whole  days  without  a  word,  for 
even  Wodehouse  did  not  venture  to 
send  the  glowing  epistles  which  he 
wrote  by  tne  score,  having  an  idea 
that  an  establishment  for  young  ladies 
is  a  kind  of    Castle    Dangerous,  in 
which  such  letters  as  his  would  nev- 
er be  suffered  to  reach  their  proper 
owner,  and  xni^ht  prejudice  her  with 
her  jidlers.    These  dreary  days  were 
dreary  enough  for  all  of  them  —  for  the 
mother,   who  was    not    so    perfectly 
assured  of  beins  right  in  her  mode  of 
treatment  as  to  be  quite  at  ease  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  young  lover,  burning 
with  impatience,  and  feeling  every  day 
to  be  a  year  ;  and  for  Bose  herself, 
thus  dropped  into  the  stillness  away 
from  all  that  had  excited  and  driven 
her  desperate.    To  be  delivered  all  at 
once  out  of  even  trouble  which  is  of 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  character, 
and    buried  in  absolute    quiet,  is  a 
doubtful  advantafre  in  any  case,   at 
least  to  youth.    "Mr,  Incledon  bore  the 
interval,  notj  knowing  all  that  was  in- 
volved in  it,  with  more  calm  than  any 
of  the  others.     He  was  quite  amenable 
to  Mrs.  DamerePs  advice  not  to  dis- 
turb the  girl  with  letters.     Afler  all, 
what  was  a  week  to  a  man  secure  of 
Bose's  company  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 
He  smiled  a  little  at  the  refuge  which 
her  mother's  care  (he  thought)  had 
chosen  for  her  —  her  former  school ! 
and  wondered    how  his    poor  little 
Bose  liked  it ;  but  otherwise  was  per- 
fectly tranquil  on  the  subject.    As  for 
poor  young  Wodehouse,  he  was  to  be 
seen  about  the  railway  station,  every 
train  that  arrived  from  London,  and 
haunted  the  precincts  of  the  White 
House  for  news,  and  was  as  miserable 
as  a  young  man  in  love  and  terrible 
uncertainty  —  with  only  ten  days  in 
which  to    satisfy    himself  about  his 
future  life  and  nappiness  —  could  be. 
What  wild  thoughts  went  through  his 
mind  as  he  answered  **  yes  "  and  "  no  " 
to  his  mother's    talk,   and    dutifully 
took  walks  with  her,  and  called  with 
her  upon  her  [friends,  hearing  Bose's 
approaching     marriage     everywhere 
talked  of,  and  the  **  good  luck"   of 
the   rector's  family    remarked  uponl 
His  heart  was  tormented  by  all  tnese 
conversations,   yet  it  was    better  to 
hear  them,  than  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  hearing  altogether.     Gretna  Green, 
if  Gretna  Green   should  be  feasible, 
was  the  ,  only  way  he  could  think  of, 
to  get   delivered  from    this    terrible 
complication;    and   then   it  haunted 
him  that    Gretna    Green    had    been 
« done  away  with,"  though  he  could 
not  quite  remember  how.    Ten  days  I 
and  then  the  China  seas  for  three  long 
years ;  though  Bose  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  ttom  him  that  he  it  was 


whom  she  loved,  and  not  Mr.  Incledon. 
Poor  fellow  1  in  his  despair  he  thought 
of  deserting,  of  throwing  up  his  appoint- 
ment and  losing  all  his  chances  in 
life  ;  and  all  these  wild  thoughts 
swayed  upwards  to  a  climax  in  the 
three  days.  He  determined  on  the 
last  of  these  that  he  would  bear  it  no 
longer.  He  put  a  passionate  letter  in 
the  post,  and  resolved  to  beard  Mrs. 
Damerel  in  the  morning  and  have  it 
out. 

More  curious  still,  and  scarcely  less 
bewildering,  was  the  strange  trance  of 
suspended  existence  in  which  Bose 
spent  these  three  days.    It  was  but 
two  years  since    she  had  left  Miss 
Margetts'i   and  some  of  her  friends 
were  there  still.      She  was  glad  to 
meet  them,  as  much  as  she  could  be 
glad  of  anything  in  her  preoccupied 
state,  but  felt  the  straneest  difference 
—  a  difference  which  she  was  totally 
incapable  of  putting  into  words — be- 
tween them  and  herself.    Bose,  with- 
out   knowing  it,  had    made  a  huge 
stride  in  life  since  she  had  left  their 
bare  school-room.    I  dare  say  her  edu- 
cation  might  with    much  advantage 
have  been  carried  on  a  great  deal 
longer  than  it  was,  and  that  ner  power 
of  winking  might  have  increased,  and 
her  mind  been  much  improved,  had 
she  been  sent  to  college  a»erwards,  as 
boys  are,  and  as  some  people  think 
girls  ought  to  be  ;  but  though  she  had 
not  been  to  college,  education  of  a 
totally  different  kind  had  been  going 
on  for  Bose.     She  had  made  a  step  in 
life  whicl\  carried  her  altogether  be- 
yond the  placid  region  in  which  the 
other  girls   lived  and  worked.     She 
was  in  the  midst  of  problems  which 
Euclid  cannot  touch,  nor  logic  solve. 
She  had  to  exercise  choice  in  a  matter 
concerning  other  lives  as  well  as  her 
own.     She  had  to  decide  unaided  be- 
tween a  true  and  a  false  moral  duty, 
and  to  make  up  her  mind  which  was 
true  and  which  was  false.     She  had  to 
discriminate  in  what  point  Inclination 
ought  to  be  considered  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, and  in  what  points  it  ought  to 
be  crushed  as    mere  self-seeking ;  or 
whether   it   should     not    always    be 
crushed,  which  was  her  mother's  code ; 
or  if  it  ought  to  have  supreme  weight, 
which  was  her  father's  practice.    This 
is  not  the  kind  of  training  which  youth 
can  get  from  schools,  whether  in  Miss 
Margetts'    establishment    for    young 
ladies,   or  even    in    learned  Balliol. 
Bose,  who  had  been  subjected  to  it, 
felt,  but  could  not  tell  why,  as  if  she 
were  years  and  worlds  removed  from 
the  school  and  its  duties.     She  conld 
scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  elder  girls 
with  their  '*  deep  "  studies  and  uieir 
books,  which  were  far  more  advanced 
intellectually  than  Bose.      Oh,  how 
easy  the  hardest  grammar  was,  the 
difficulties  of  Groethe,  or  of  Dante  (or 
even  of  Thucydides  or  Perseus,  but 
these  she  did  not  know),  in  compari- 
son with  this  difficulty  which  tore  her 
asunder  1      Even  the  moral  and  I'e- 
ligious  truths  in  which  she  had  been 


trained  from  her  cradle  scarcely  helped 
her.  The  question  was  one  to  be  de> 
cided  for  herself  and  by  herself,  a&d 
by  her  for  her  alone. 

And    here    is   the   question,  dear 
reader,  as  the  girl  had  to  decide  it. 
Self-denial  is  the  rule  of  Ckristi&nitr. 
It  is  the  highest  and  noblttt  of  du- 
ties when  exercised  for  a  true  end. 
*'  Greater  love  hath  no  man*than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.*'      Thus    it   has   the  highest 
sanction  which  an^  duty  can  hare, 
and  it  is  the  very  life  and  breath  ud 
essence  of  Christianity.    This  being 
the  rule,  is  there  one  special  case  ex* 
cepted  in  which  you  ought  not  to  deor 
yourself?  and  is  this  case  the  Individ. 
ual  one  of  Marriage  ?    Allowing  that 
in  all  other  matters  it  is  right  to  sac- 
rifice your  own  wishes,  where  by  doiog 
so  you  benefit  others,  is  it  xight  to 
sacrifice  your  love  and  happiness  is 
order  to  please  your  friends,  and  make 
a  man  nappy  who  loves  you,  bat  whom 
you  do  not  love  ?    According  to  Mrs. 
Damerel  this  was  so,  and  the  sacriBct 
of  a  girl  who  made  a  loveless  marriage 
for  a  eood  purpose  was  as  noble  as 
any  ouier  martyrdom  for  the  benefit 
of  country  or  uunily  or  race.    Geotie 
reader,  if  you  do  not  skip  the  state- 
ment of  the  question  altogether,  m 
will  probably  decide  it  summarilj  and 
wonder  at  Bose's  indecisioD.    Bntherg 
was  no  such  easy  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  which  I  agree  wiUi  her 
in  thinking  is  much  harder  than  anr- 
thing  in  Euclid.    She  was  not  br  any 
means  sure  that  this  amount  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  not  a  duty.    Her  heart 
divined,  her  very  intellect  felt,  with- 
out penetrating,  a  fallacy  somewhere 
in  the  argument ;  but  still  the  argu- 
ment was  very  potent  and  not  to  be 
got  over.     She  was  not  sure  that  to 
usten  to  Edward  Wodehouse,  and  to 
suffer  even  an  unguarded  reply  to  drop 
from  her  lips,  was  not  a  sin.    She  vas 
far  from  being  sure  that  in  any  case  it 
is  s^e  or  right  to  do  what  yon  like; 
and  to  do  what  you  like  in  contradic- 
tion to  your  mother,  to  your  engage- 
ment, to  your  plighted  word  —  what 
could  that  be  but  a  sin  ?    She  employed 
all  her  simple  logic  on  the  subject 
with  little  effect,  for  in  strict  logic  she 
was  bound  over  to  marry  Mr.  Incledon, 
and  now  more  than  ever  her  heart 
resolved  against  marrying  Mr.  Incle- 
don. 

This  question  worked  in  her  mind 
presenting  itself  in  every  possible 
phase  —  now  one  side,  now  the  othtrx. 
And  she  dared  not  consult  any  ooe 
near,  and  none  of  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  its  solution  took  any  notice 
of  her.  She  was  left  alone  in  on- 
broken  stillness  to  judge  for  herself 
to  make  her  own  conclusion.  The 
first  day  she  was  still  occupied  with 
the  novelty  of  her  posiUon— the 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  tearing 
home,  and  of  all  that  had  occuned 
since.  The  second  day  she  was  still 
strangely  moved  by  the  difference  be- 
tween herself  and  her  old  friend^  aao 
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sense  of  haTininf  passed  beyond  them  into  regions  un* 
rn  to  their  philosophy,  and  from  which  she  never 
1  come  back  to  the  unbroken  tranmiillity  of  a  girKs  life, 
on  the  third  day  the  weight  of  ner  strange  i>08ition 
;hed  her  down  utterly.    She  watched  the  distribution 
le  letters  with   eje^  growing  twice  their  natural  size, 
a  pang  indescribable  at  her  neart.     Did  they  mean  to 
e  ner  alone  then  ?  to  take  no  further  trouble  about 
?  to  let  her  do  as  she  liked,  that  melancholy  priyilege 
eh  is  prized  only  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it  ?    Had 
rard  forgotten  her,  though  he  had  said  so  much  two 
8  ago  ?  had  her  mother  cast  her  off,  despisins  her,  as  a 
el  ?    Even  Mr.  Incledon,  was  he  going  to  let  her  be  lost 
bim  without  an  effort?    Rose  had  fled  honing  (she 
ieved)  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  lose  herself  and  be 
ird  of  no  more  ;  but  oh  !  the  heaviness  which  drooped 
ir  her  very  soul  when  for  three  days  she  was  let  alone ! 
mder,  consternation,  indignation,  arose  one  after  another 
her  heart.     They  had  all  abandoned  her.    The  lover 
lom  she  loved,  and  the  lover  whom  she  did  not  love, 
ke.    What  was  love  then  ?  a  mere  fable,  a  thing  which 
rished  when   the  object  of  it  was  out  of  sight  ?    When 
chad  time  to  think,  indeed,  she  found  this  theory  un- 
uble,  for  had  not  Edward  been  faithful  to  her  at  the 
her  end  of  the  world  ?  and  yet  what  did  he  mean  now  ? 
On  the  third  night  Rose  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in 
iipair,  and  sobbed  till  midnight.     Then  a  mighty  resolu- 
OD  arose  in  her  mind.    She  would  relieve  herself  of  the 
ordeiL    She  would  go  to  the  fountain-head,  to  Mr.  Incle- 
00  himself,  and  lay  the  whole  long  tale  before  him.     He 
ru  good,  he  was  just,  he  had  always  been  kind  to  her ;  she 
roold  abide  by  what  he  said.    If  he  insisted  that  she  should 
Barn'  him,  she  must  do  so ;  better  that  than  to  be  thrown  off 
ftj  everybody,  to  be  left  for  days  or  perhaps  for  years  alone 
in  Miss  Margetts*.     And  if  he  were  generous,  and  decided 
BtWwtse  1     In  that  case  neither  Mrs.  Damerel  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  anything  to  say  —  she  would  put  it  into  his 
baDds. 

She  had  her  hat  on  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
Kit  morning,  and  her  face,  though  pale,  had  a  little  reso- 
lution in  it,  better  than  the  despondency  of  the  first  three 
days.  '^  I  am  going  home,"  she  said,  as  the  school-mistress 
Ifloked  at  her,  surprised. 

I' It  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Margetts,  giving  her  a  more  cordial  kiss  than  usual. 
"I did  not  like  to  advise  it ;  but  it  is  the  very  best  thing 
)wi  can  do." , 

Rose  took  her  breakfast  meekly,  not  so  much  comforted 
u  Miss  Margetts  had  intended  by  this  approval.  Some- 
^  ihe  felt  as  if  it  must  be  against .  her  own  interest  since 
Mist  Margetts  approved  of  it,  and  she  was  in  twenty  minds 
USD  Dot  to  go.  W  hen  the  letters  came  in  she  said  to  her- 
Klf that  there  could  be  none  for  her,  and  went  and  stood  at 
w  vindow,  turning  her  back  that  she  might  not  see ;  and 
<  v«a  vhile  she  was  standing  thus,  pretending  to  gaze  out 
ipoo  the  hieh  wall  covered  with  ivy,  that,  in  the  usual  con- 
action  of  human  affairs,  Edward  Wodehouse's  impas- 
B^n^  letter  was  put  into  her  hands.  There  she  read  how 
w  too  had  made  up  hu  mind  not  to  bear  it  longer ;  how  he 
^|iieob|  to  her  mother  to  have  an.  explanation  with  her. 
DwQld  the  wait  for  the  result  of  this  explanation,  or  should 
«»  «rry  oot  her  own  determination  and  go  ? 
.  "^e,  Rose,  I  will  see  you  safely  to  Uie  station :  there 
^  1^  tt  the  door,"  said  Miss  Margetts. 
^^  turned  round,  her  eves  dewy  and  moist  with  those 
^of  lore  and  consolation  which  refresh  and  do  not 
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ry^i  >he  was  ashamed  to  turn  back  when  she  had 
rj*  "0  fcr.  She  said  good-by  accordingly  to  the  elder 
ltU„  i»«ekly  followed  Miss  Anne  into  the  cab.  Had 
fi^  *^^  while  winding  herself  up  to  the  resolution  of 
^  »r  10  liule  ?  Was  her  first  experiment  of  resistance 
7  over,  and  the  rebel  going  home,  with  arms  grounded 
^^&«n  trailing  ?    It  was  ignominious  beyond  all  ex- 
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»^^-but  what  was  she  to  do  ? 


"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Margetts,  in  the  cab,  which  jolted 
very  much,  and  now  and  then  took  away  her  breath, ''  I 
hope  you  are  going  with  your  mind  in  a  better  frame,  and 
disposed  to  pay  attention  to  what  your  good  mother  says. 
She  must  know  best.  Try  and  remember  this,  whatever 
happens.  You  ought  to  sav  it  to  yoiirself  all  the  way  down 
as  a  penance,  'My  mother  knows  best.'" 

<*  But  how  can  she  know  best  what  I  am  feeling  ?  "  said 
Rose.    <*  It  must  be  myself  who  must  judge  of  that." 

^  You  may  be  sure  she  knows  a  great  deal  more,  and  has 
given  more  thought  to  it  than  you  suppose,"  said  the  school- 
mistress. "  Dear  child,  make  me  happy  by  promising  that 
you  will  follow  her  advice." 

Rose  made  no  promise,  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  thus 
set  out  upon  her  return  journey.    It  was  less  terrible  when 
she  found  herself  alone  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  yet  it 
was  more  terrible  as  she  realized  what  desperation  had 
driven  her  to.    She  was  going  back  as  she  went  away,  with 
no  question  decided,  no  resolution  come  to,  with  only  new 
complications  to  encounter,  without  the  expedient  of  flight, 
which  could  not  be  repeated.    Ought  she  not  to  have  l^en 
more  patient,  to  have  tried  to  put  up  with  silence  ?    That 
could  not  have  lasted  forever.    But  now  she  was  going  to 
put  herself  back  in  the  very  heart  of  the  danger,  with  no 
ground  jgidned,  but  something  lost.    Well  1  she  said  to  her- 
self, at  feast  it  would  be  over.    She  would  know  the  worst, 
and  there  would  be  no  further  appeal  aj^ainst  it.    If  happi- 
ness was  over  too,  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  all  tne 
life  before  her  —  nothing  to  do  but  to  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  it,  and  teach  herself  to  do  without  it  ;  and  suspense 
would  be  over.     She  got  out  of  the  carriage,  pulling  her 
veil  over  her  face,  and  took  an  unfirequented  path  which 
led  away  across  the  fields  to  the  road  near  Whitton,  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  Green  and  all  its  inhabitants.    It  was  a 
long  walk,  but  the  air  and  the  movement  did  her  good. 
She  went  on  swiftly  and  quietly,  her  whole  mind  bent  upon 
the  interview  she  was  going  to  seek.    All  beyond  was  a 
blank  to  her.    This  one  thing,  evident  and  definite,  seemed 
to  fix  and  to  clear  her  dazzled  eyesight.     She  met  one  or 
two  acquaintances,  but  they  did  not  recognize  her  through 
her  veil,  though  she  saw  them,  and  recollected  them  ever 
after,  as  having  had  something  to  do  with  that  climax  and 
agony  of  her  youth;  and  thus  Rose  reached  Whitton,  with 
its  soft,  abundant  summer  woods,  and,  her  heart  beating 
louder  and  louder,  hastened  her  steps  as  she  drew  near  her 
destination,  almost  rcmning  across  the  park  to  Mr.  Incle- 
don's  door. 

(To  be  oontiniMd.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH,  AND  THE 
SHADOW  OF  LIFE. 


The  capital  city  of  the  nation  to-day  is  a  paradise 
for  children.  If  you  doubt  it,  just  visit  Washington  on 
'<  The  Children's  Day ; "  when  with  banners,  emblems, 
garlands,  and  ribbons  flying,  they  march  through  the 
parked  streets  on  a  resplendent  May  morning.  No 
city  in  the  land  can  show  fairer,  fresher,  happier  chil- 
dren, or  more  of  them.  I  doubt  if  any  other  city  can 
show  SO  many  thousands  who  are  at  once  healthy  and 
glad  in  an  untrammelled,  unartificial  childhood. 

The  cause  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  capital  have  broader  streets,  freer  and 
firesher  air,  live  more  in  it,  and  closer  to  the  life-giving 
earth,  than  the  children  of  any  other  American  city. 
This  was  not  true  once  of  the  children  brought  to  it 
strangers ;  who  were  born  in  higher  latitudes,  and  who 

>  Xnterad  Moordlnc  to  Aet  of  CongraM,  In  tho  jmt  1874,  br  H.  0.  Hou«a- 
TOK  &  Co.,  in  Um  OIBm  of  tlio  libnriAB  of  OongraH,  at  WtMhlngtOB. 
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were  never  ingrafted  into  and  nourished  in  its  homes. 
How  manj  children,  used  from  birth  to  airj  nurseries 
and  grassy  yards  at  home,  have  been  brought  hither 
into  over-crowded  boarding-houses  and  contaminated 
air,  to  die.  Many  a  mother  remembers  Washington 
only  as  *'  the  place  where  Marion  died ; "  the  spot 
which,  <'  had  I  never  seen  it,  Arthur  would  have  been 
alive  to-day."  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  transien 
resident,  in  his  cramped  quarters,  by  his  table  of  ill- 
assorted  and  villainously  cooked  food,  to  obey  hygienic 
law,  and  once  it  was  impossible. 

It  was  May  now.  The  city  was  all  abloom.  All 
starkness  of  hue,  all  crudeness  of  outline  were  lost, 
hidden  out  of  sight  in  a.  wilderness  of  rippling  green- 
ery, swaying  about  the  house-tops  and  weaving  above 
the  streets  umbrageous  arcades  of  leafy  bloom.  May 
is  the  ''month  of  roses*'  here;  the  whole  city  was  a 
garden  of  roses,  clustering  about  the  walls,  peering 
through  the  fences,  starting  up  by  the  wayside,  every- 
where pouring  out  from  their  hearts  the  most  celestial 
fragrance. 
^   ''  Mamma,  take  us  to  Van  Ness  garden,  do! " 

^*  Yes,  my  darling,  you  shall  go,"  said  Agnes,  looking 
with  sad  eyes  upon  the  face  of  her  boy.  ''  You  and 
Yida  shall  go.  A  sweet  lady  who  lives  there  says  I 
may  gather  all  the  roses  for  you  that  I  want." 

Little  Cyril  was  ailing.  He  was  languid,  restless, 
chilly  and  feverish  by  turns,  yet  with  an  ever-yearning 
cry  to  be  '*  out,  out"  The  ladies  all  said  it  was  ^  mala- 
ria." If  you  have  the  toothache,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion 
from  a  lump  of  sour  and  stony  bread,  or  any  ache  or 
ailment  under  the  sun  in  Washington,  you  are  told  that 
it  is  malaria.  It  is  the  very  healthiest  city  in  the 
land,  as  its  sick  and  death  rates  show.  Where  in 
its  broad,  airy,  and  sunny  spaces  malaria  hides,  no 
mortal  can  tell ;  nevertheless  every  outrage  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  life  is  denied  or  ignored  under  the  cry 
of  malaria. 

"  Your  little  boy  is  suflTering  from  malaria.  Give 
him  two  grains  of  quinine  twice  every  day  till  he  shows 
no  symptoms  of  the  chills,"  said  a  native  doctor  called 
in,  who  gave  a  superficial  glance  at  the  child,  which  in 
no  wise  satisfied  his  mother.  She  had  larger  faith  in 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  than  in  the  doctor's  prescription, 
and  it  was  the  day  after  he  gave  it  that  she  went  alone 
with  her  children  to  the  Van  Ness  grounds. 

As  they  passed  the  lodge  and  entered  the  historic 
garden,  they  found  its  high  brick  wall  mantled  with 
ivy  and  honeysuckle.  Aged  fruit-trees  —  apple,  pear, 
peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  fig  trees  —  clung  to  the 
old  walls  and  lifted  their  crowns  of  tender  fruitage 
into  the  late  May  sunshine.  The  gigantic  trees — the 
maple,  yew,  walnut,  and  holly  —  wove  a  roof  of  soft- 
est shade  over  the  warm  turf  below.  Within  its  barri- 
cades of  ancient  box,  the  white  stuccoed  walls  of  the 
Van  Ness  mansion  rose  from  out  of  beds  and  solid 
banks  of  budding  and  blooming  roses.  From  the  low 
windows  of  the  eastern  drawing-room  spread  out  broad 
parterres  of  roses  of  eveiy  known  variety,  —  the  red, 
red  rose  with  its  spicy  heart,  the  aromatic  tea-rose,  the 
virgin  blush  rose,  the  vestal  white  rose,  the  royal  moss 
rose.  Orange-trees  from  the  conservatory  were  flush- 
ing in  the  open  sunshine  of  the  lawn.  Honeysuckle 
in  great  masses  of  bloom  hung  from  the  balustrades  of 
the  southern  portico,  pervading  the  air  with  sweetness 
for  acres  away. 

Tlie  freedom  of  the  garden  had  been  given  to  Agnes 
by  the  refined  and  gentle  inmates  of  the  mansion. 


Now  for  the  first  time  availing  herself  of  it,  Bbe  left 
the  carriage,  and  with  a  child  on  either  side  of  ber  eat 
down  on  a  low  seat  beneath  a  tree  that  tempered  the 
sunshine  which  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  raa  in  light 
and  shadow  through  the  rippling  grass.  To  her  right, 
just  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  towered  an  apple- 
tree  that  in  its  reputed  century  of  life  bad  dared  to 
grow  to  the  height  and  proportions  of  an  oak.  Beyond 
it  the  dome  of  the  government  observatory  on  Brad- 
dock's  Hill,  where  the  young  surveyor  Washingtoo 
dreamed  his  first  dream  of  the  future  city,  swelled 
into  the  blue  air.  Before  her,  past  the  grassy  border 
of  the  garden,  spread  the  Potomac  pranked  with  wbiie 
sails.  A  lovers*  walk,  shaded  by  murmurlDg  pines, 
ran  through  the  grove,  down  to  a  mimic  lake,  and  there 
in  mid-water  ended  on  a  tiny  island  filled  with  shadowy 
trees  and  restful  seats.  Beyond  tlie  gardeD,  on  ber 
left,  spread  the  capital  city,  and  holding  tutelary  goard 
above  it  was  its  Capitol. 

Just  beside  her  rose  the  white  walls  and  sharp  roof 
of  the  Burns'  cottage,  embedded  in  lilacs  and  will 
roses,  while  before  her  eight  Kentucky  coffee-trees 
towered  high  aloft,  casting  the  shadows  from  their 
clustering  crowns  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  upon 
the  cottage  so  fraught  with  the  memories  of  buried  geo- 
erations,  upon  the  white  walls  of  the  mansion  rich  in 
recollections  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  a  later  past ;  whik 
through  their  palm-iike  leaves  the  quivering  sunshine 
transfigured  cottage  and  hall,  and  rested  with  hallowing 
radiance  upon  the  feces  of  the  mother  and  her  children. 
sitting  on  the  old  seat  beneath  the  frees. 

"  I'm  goin'  away,"  said  little  Cyril.  His  eyes  seeme-l 
to  follow  a  white  sail-boat  floating  down  the  river. 

**  Where  ?  "  said  his  mother.  "  Do  you  want  to  sail 
to  Alexandria  ?      If  you  do,  mamma  will  take  you  and 

Vida." 

"  I  want  to  doe  on  a  boat,  I  do,"  said  Vida- 

"  I  don't,"  said  little  Cyril ;  "  I  want  to  go  home. 
Mamma,  will  you  take  me  ?  " 

The  soft,  searching  mother  eyes  scanned  the  feoe  ot 
the  boy,  and  as  they  did  so  the  mother-heart  leaped 
with  a  throe  half  of  pain,  half  of  premonition. 

"  Home  1  darling,  do  you  want  to  go  home  ?  Pi^ 
cannot   go.      Would   you   want  to  go   with  mamna 

alone  ?  " 

**  Yes,  with  mamma  alone,  and  Vida.    My  papa  don: 

want  to  go  home."  ^    . 

"Your  papa  can't  go  home,  not  now  ;  he  can't  m 
Congress  adjourns  —  and  this  is  the  long  Congress 
Cyril." 

"  How  long,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Oh,  till  July ;  as  long  as  that,  Cyril.  If  mamma 
brings  you  down  every  day  to  this  beautiful  garden. 
and  takes  you  to  sail  on  the  river,  wouldn't  you  rather 
wait  for  papa  ?  " 

**  No.     My  papa  don't  want  to  go  home.       want  lo 

go,  manuna." 

"  Can  you  tell  mamma  why  you  want  to  go  home, 

darling  ?  " 

*'  I'm  80  tired  here,"  lifting  his  hand  to  his  head ; 
"  I'm  so  tired.  I'm  tired  all  the  time  now.  Majbe  I 
wouldn't  be,  at  home." 

«  Home  I     You  shall  go  home,  my  darling  boy,  and 

mamma  will  go  with  you,  if"  — 

« If  she  has  not  gone,"  her  heart  said,  though  ber 
Hpa  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Little  Vida  slipped 
from  her  seat  on  to  the  green  turf,  filling  her  htUe 
hands  with  the  violets  which  purpled  all  the  grass ;  bat 
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$  boj  leaned  his  head  upon  his  mother,  and  she  drew 
n  closer  to  her  side,  as  she  sat  gazing  through  the 
ided  vistas  of  foliage  out  into  the  sunshine  over- 
wing  the  blae  atmosphere  and  the  green  earth.  Her 
es  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  river,  to  follow  the  white 
ib  idlj  drifting  seaward ;  yet  it  was  not  them  that 
e  saw,  or  any  outward  ohjects. 
She  saw  the  face  of  Circe  Sutherland,  and  she  was 
dding  her  heart  for  halting  a  single  moment  between 
le  fear  of  that  £su;e  and  her  duty  to  her  child.  Yet 
)w  much  she  feared  that  face,  perhaps  she  did  not 
DOW  till  this  moment.  '*  To  leave  him  here  without  a 
ifeguard,  withoat  his  wife,  without  his  children,  with 
iat  face  meeting  him  at  every  turn  —  can  I  ?  "  she 
»ked.  '•  Why  did  she  not  go  as  she  promised  ?  T^hy 
cM^s  she  stay  to  thrill  him  with  that  voice,  to  haunt 
lim  as  I  know  she  does  ?  to  torture  me  ?  It  is  too 
auch  to  bear.  The  world  is  full  of  prey  that  she 
ught  lawfully  make  hers  ;  why  does  she  pursue  the 
me  idol  that  is  mine?    I  cannot^  I  cannot  bear  it*' 

This  last  question  had  become  the  one  absorbing 
idea  of  her  mind,  the  central  question  of  her  being. 
ThroDgh  it  she  agonized  with  destiny.  Before  it  she 
fibank  terrified  and  baffled  at  the  shut  door  of  the 
future. 

She  left  the  garden  early,  before  a  mist  of  miasma 
oouM  rise  from  the  marshes  below  the  river,  to  pene- 
trate the  bland  brightness  of  the  air.     She  was  thank- 
fill  for  the  moment  that  even  in  solicitude  for  her  child 
^e  could  forget  herself.     Yida  brought  back  a  basket- 
ful of  \iolet8  as  her  trophies.     Little  Cyril  had  seen  a 
squirrel  and  two  rabbits,  which  were  sources  of  deep 
}0Y  ;  but  when  the  delight  of  telling  about  them  and 
their  houses  was  over,  he  sank  again  into  the  feverish 
restlessness  and  fitful  slumbers  of  an  ailing  child.    Yida, 
vtth  shouts  of  glee,  and  a  knot  of  violets  in  her  night- 
gown, went  off  to  bed  with   her  Aunt  Linda,   while 
Agnes  sat  down  by  the  couch  of  her  boy,  his  little  hot 
^d  in  hers,  waiting  his  Other's  return,  to  consult  with 
liim  on  little  Cyril's  proposition  of  "  going  home." 

When  Circe  Sutherland  promised  Agnes  King  to  go 
away  from  the  capital  she  intended  to  keep  her  word. 
But  even  in  the  good  impulse  warmed  into  life  by  Ag- 
ues' pain  and  sorrow,  she  made  a  proviso  for  the  reluc- 
^ce  to  go,  which  even  then  she  was  sure  that  she 
would  feel  after :  '♦  Not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  soon, 
I  will  go,"  she  had  said.  It  was  March  then.  It  was 
^y  May  now.  She  was  going  to-morrow.  "  Surely 
"^t  is  soon,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  with  an 
^pen  novel  of  Balzac's  in  her  hand,  while  her  maid, 
^iKehng  before  piles  of  costumes,  of  boxes,  baskets, 
<«W8ing.ca«e8,  jewel-caskets,  tdys,  and  trinkets  innu- 
f^We,  was  solving  the  often-recurring  problem  of 
!»» they  were  all  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  back-break- 
^g  ^nks  yawning  to  receive  them. 

*'-Oo  be  careful,  Cecile ;  that  was  only  given  me 
!«sterday^*>  Circe  exclaimed  as  the  maid  rather  impa- 
J'^Quy  dropped  a  delicately-carved  alabaster  jewel-box 
^lo  the  aatin-lined  case  that  was  to  protect  it ;  both 
^tSf' of  Cyril  King. 

*^^I  know  it*s  new  —  that's  what  worries  me," 
T~  ^le.  «  No  matter  how  much  room  there  is  in 
^trunks  when  we  come,  there  is  never  enough  in 
?^  when  we  go  away  to  hold  all  the  new  things. 
^  J  oske  room  for  'em  all,  without  packin'  so  close 
ru  break,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  -and  look  of  despair, 
^^  glanced  from  the  mountains  before  her  to  the 


"  Very  well ;  then  go  and  get  another,  —  or  half  a 
dozen  others,  if  necessary,"  said  Circe,  as  she  took  up 
her  book  with  perfect  unconcern. 

At  that  moment  Cyril  King  was  walking  along  the 
avenue  toward  Willard's.  He  had  lefl  the  House  9' 
least  an  hour  before  its  adjournment,  something  that  >^ 
did  very  oflen  now,  —  how  often,  he  himself  did  not 
know.  In  truth,  at  the  present  time,  of  no  subject 
whatever  was  he  so  ignorant  as  of  the  real  state,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  emotionally,  of  Cyril  King.  A 
man  no  more  than  a  bird  Gan  analyze  the  spell  which 
enthralls  him,  when  all  his  faculties  are  held  in  suspen- 
sion by  some  overpowering  exterior  charm.  A  man 
superlatively  strong  in  moral  force  can  shake  off  the 
charm,  make  himself  free,  define  and  condemn  it ;  but 
never  while  under  its  immediate  influence. 

But  Cyril  King  was  not  morally  strong.  The  only 
torpid  force  within  him  was  his  conscience.  Had  it 
been  keen  and  quick  like  his  imagination,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  Cyril  King  whom  we  know.  As  a  man 
thinketh,  so  is  he.  Social  /reedom  was  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  Affinity  Club.  Social  liberty  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual  was  the  only  so- 
cial problem  which  had  interested  Cyril  in  the  slight- 
est, the  only  one  which  had  entered  into  his  thoughts, 
which  ha<l  received  the  verdict  of  his  approbation,  and 
which  already  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  his  con- 
duct. The  fatal  fallacy  in  all  self-assumed  ^<  reforms  " 
is  that  they  strike  at  the  roots  of  social  order  and  per- 
sonal peace,  in  the  name  of  the  greater  good.  The  man 
rushing  on  to  consummate  his  own  selfishness,  the 
woman  drifting  out,  with  no  anchor  to  hold  by,  into 
the  sea  of  limitless  desire,  if  given  to  a  false  philosophy, 
declare  themselves  to  be  "  right "  as  well  as  "  free." 

Cyril  King  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Agnes 
was  at  once  unreasonable  and  unsatisfying.  She  was 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  —  two  facts  he  had 
decided  never  to  forget,  but  to  pay  such  dole  on  them 
as  he  saw  fit.  Outside  of  his  relation  to  her,  he  as- 
sumed that  it  was  not  only  his  privilege  but  his  right 
to  take  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  could  get,  ^  pro- 
vided," quiescent  conscience  added,  '*  you  give  all  to 
Agnes  that  you  would  if  you  had  naught  else."  **  How 
can  I  give  her  what  she  does  not  call  out,  which,  there- 
fore, by  no  spiritual  law  can  belong  to  her,  but  which 
does  belong  to  another,  because  she  spontaneously  in- 
spires it?"  he  would  say,  if  inert  conscience  ever 
roused  itself  to  ask  a  troublesome  question.  Imagina- 
tion, electric  and  luminous ;  desire,  deep  and  strong,  — 
together  stifled  this  feeble  conscience  so  that  it  but  sel- 
dom made  a  sign. 

Cyril  said  truly  to  Agnes,  years  before,  at  Tamstone, 
that  it  was  the  fruits  forbidden  that  he  wanted.  For 
him  possession  left  too  little  space  for  imagination,  de- 
sire, hope,  to  hold  revel  together  in  his  strong  but  un- 
govem^  nature.  Thus,  however  coveted  before,  the 
thing  possessed  lost  all  exciting  charm  to  him,  because 
it  was  his.  It  was  the  thing  that  was  not  his,  and  that 
he  could  only  obtain  by  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  that  he 
wanted.  It  would  have  been  Tophet  enough  for  either 
to  have  been  shut  up  for  a  life-time  with  the  other,  but 
as  there  was  not  in  their  minds  the  slightest  probability 
of  this,  there  was  nothing  at  present  which  Cyril  King 
and  Circe  Sutherland  so  much  longed  for  as  each 
other's  society. 

Willard's  was  the  daily  evening  meeting-groand  of 
politicians  and  statesmen.  Party  caucuses  were  not  un- 
known to  its  parlors.    The  lobby  congregated  in  its  of- 
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fi  lialh  paced  up 

a  «U9  to  the  na- 

ti  ural  then  that 

"  tD,"  like   Cyril 

Eiog,  ehoald  be  a  regular  eveuiag  viaitor. 

To  Agues'  "Shall  yoa  be  gone  loDg,dear?"  noth- 
ing could  be  readier  or  easier  tlian  the  answer,  "  Well, 
yes,  I  niaj,  I'm  going  to  Willard's  to  meet  a  man.  No 
telling  when  I  shall  find  him,  or  how  long  he  will  keep 
me  when  I  do.     Don't  sit  up  for  me." 

He  not  only  "  met  a  man,"  but  many  men,  in  that 
crowded  caravansary;  but  cousidering  the  tenacious 
habits  of  politicians,  it  was  surprising  how  soon  he  shook 
them  oS*,  and  rid  himself  of  tliem,  and  fbuod  his  way 
into  tbo  private  suite  of  parlors  leading  from  the  public 
ones,  in  which,  with  her  Aunt  Jessie,  Circe  Sutherland 
held  her  evening  court.  It  was  more  than  the  Affinity 
Ctub  that  met  here.  All  "  society "  came  to  these 
popular  and  resplendent  parlors.  Why  ehould  they 
not?  The  dazzling  womau,  the  polished  and  versatile 
conversation,  the  alluring  muHic,  the  enchanting  voice, 
would  have  filled  these  parlors  with  the  most  attractive 
of  men  and  women  in  any  capital  on  earth.  Through 
all  the  gray  Lenten  season  there  had  been  no  centre  of 
light  to  compare  with  these  informal  "  evenings "  of 
Mrs.  Sutherland.  What  wonder  that  she  had  not  kept 
ber  promise  to  Agues,  and  gone  sooner.  Was  it  Agnes' 
husband  only  who  felt  the  force  of  this  magoet?  Was 
not  all  the  gay  world  at  her  feet  ?  Cyril  King,  drop- 
ping in  quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  froin  the 
outer  saloons,  met  her  as  hundreds  met  her,  and  shared 
her  society  on  common  ground  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  when  the  business  of  the 
House  would  allow  it,  he  now  slipped  out  before  ad- 
journment, and  that  the  hour  before  dinner  was  so 
often  spent  in  that  inner  parlor  with  only  one,  and  that 
one  Circe  Sutherland  ?  He  himself  did  not  know  how 
it  bad  come  to  paas.  He  had  not  even  paused  to  think 
that  that  hour  bad  cume  to  be  to  him  the  hour  for 
which  all  other  hours  were  made.  He  did  not  realize 
how  the  desire  within  bim  had  been  buoyed  up  and 
borne  on  by  a  desire  more  potent  beyond  himself. 

"Never  a  moment  for  our  old  talks,"  said  Circe 
Sutherland.  "  Crowds,  crowds  forever  in  Washington. 
It's  Emerson,  isn't  it,  who  says,  '  Two  only  can  con- 
verse i  a  third  person  is  an  impertinence'  ?  That's  the 
idea.  I  never  quote  verbatim.  Does  that  tedious 
House  never  adjourn  before  five  o'clock  ?  If  it  does, 
do  drop  in  some  day.  From  four  to  five  is  my  hour, 
these  Lenten  days,  —  my  very  own.  I  will  have  it  for 
my  books,  my  music,  my  pet  friends.  I've  asked  no- 
body yet  but  you." 

"  I  feel  your  kindness,"  said  Cyril,  with  more  than 
a  flush  of  pleasure. 

"  It's  no  kiudneaa.  I  want  yon  to  come.  Do  come. 
I'll  play  for  you  your  music." 

With  what  delicious  thrill  the  honeyed  poison  of 
these  words  ran  through  his  veins,  from  heart  to  br^n, 
from  brain  to  heart.  Did  she  measure  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  the  flattery  that  she  distilled?  Surely  not. 
Her  only  thought  was  that  it  must  influence  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  herself.  Once  out  of  Agues'  presence, 
beyond  the  gaze  of  those  appealing  eyes,  beyond  the 
moving  tones  of  that  pleading  voice,  Circe  wait  herself 
again,  applying  with  relentless  logic  the  conclusions  of 
her  own  chosen  philosophy  i  — ■ 

" '  Her  husbaud  ! '    1   want  nobody's    husband.    I 


want  no   husbaud,  no  judge,  no  master;  not  I!  I 
want  the  man  :  his  thought,  hia  admiraiioa,  his  haiD)<^ 
Could  I  have  these  aud  be  his  wife?     Not  long.  Sbe 
has  lost  them  if  she  ever  had  them,  becanse  At  ishL 
wife.     She   killed  them   with   her    trutb-ielUng,  Ng 
glamour,  no  poetry,  no  passion,  could  live  a  minole  in 
such  an  atmosphere.     I  would  not  rob  ber.    I  nvA 
what  she  cannot  have,  and  I  will  have  it,  — bat  111 
keep  beyond  the  sound  of  that  voice  aud  the  loohb 
those  eyes ;  they  move  me  aguust  myself.    Wby  did  I 
allow  Aunt  Jessie  to  over-persuade  me  to  osll  on  bn  ? 
Before  I  saw  her,  I  took  pleasure  in  the  thoaght  of  bin 
alone.     Now,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  snd  tliB  tons 
of  her  voice,  aud  the  words  she  said,  mii  with  roemo- 
ries  of  him.     A  drawback  —  yes,  in  spite  of  njselti 
drawback;  for  though  I  know  that  she  is  over-eiaaiug 
and  mistaken,  I'm  sorry  for  her.     That  ia  no  rc»»o 
why  I  should  not   take  my  own  —  what  she  (odU  ^ 
not  have  if  I  were  not  in  the  world.     But  thew  iis ' 
force  in  her  of  some  sort,  else  she  could  never  liii? . 
made  me  promise  to  go.    What  morf*  me  promise?  Ti ' 
sorry  I  did  —  but  because  I  did  I  must  keep  my  woii' : 
She  was  thinking  of  him  now.     He  filled  all  itr 
undercurrents  of  her  thought,  even  while  her  eyes  li* ' 
lessly  ran  over  the  pages  of  Balzac.   "  Who,  in  lookln; 
hack  over  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life,  can  wogle  froB ' 
it  ali  one  perfectly  happy  day?"  she  read.     ■•Sart>j 
not  I,"  she  mused.     "Something  I've  missed, or iijtll 
missed  mel    Of  all  that  I  call  mine,  what  matea  w 
so  happy  as  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  the  thrilling  lac* 
in  his  voice,  the  touch  of  bis  hand  ?     And  I  am  goinj; 
to-morrow,  just  to  keep  my  word.     I  need  not  bate 

fno.     I  will  come  back;  or  be  shall  come  to  me.  Ab. 
shall  know  by  his  look,  when  I  tell  him  that  1  w 
going,  how  much  he  loves  me." 

A  servant  brought  in  a  card,  and  with  the  booksUl 
in  her  hand,  and  tears  in  her  eye^,  Circe  went  into  il«. 
adjoining  parlor  to  meet  ber  expected  visitor. 

"  Teara !  "  exclaimed  Cyril,  as  advancing  to  take  b« 
hand  he  saw  two  gleaming  drops  quivering  on  ths  kiDfr 
dark  eyelashes.  "  Tears!  What  dartt  to  make  yM 
shed  one  tear  '(  "  and  he  led  her  lo  a  sofa. 

"  A  trifle,  something  that  makes  many  people  gw- 
I  shall  leave  Washington  in  the  inoming." 

"  Leave  Washington  !  No,  You  must  not."  TM 
deep  pallor  that  overspread  his  fiice  betrayed  otfl 
than  his  words. 

"But  I  must."  I 

"  Must  ?   Your  must  I  thought  was  what  you  wiliei 

"  What  can  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  willed  n 
go  —  that  I  willed  sufficiently  to  promise  to  go''  ' 
must  keep  my  word," 

'•  Promise !  Who  could  move  you  to  such  a  promtei 
Who  dared  to  claim"— and  a  pang  of  jealousy  ela 
through  his  heart. 

"  Your  wife." 

"  My  wife !  " 

"  lour  wife." 

"You  acquainted  with  my  wife!  I  never  dresntl 
of  it." 

"  I  mot  her  once.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  mterviei 
I  am  not  surprised  that  she  did  not  mention  it. 
called  oil  her  one  day,  the  day  after  the  ambassador 
ball.  She  is  a  veiy  truthful  person.  She  left  me  i 
no  doubt  as  to  what  she  thinks  of  me— and  of  m 
influence  upon  you.  It  seemed  never  to  btve  eiilen 
her  mind  that  your  influence  over  me  migtt  be  far  il 
more  powerful.     The  sum  of  my  offending  was  in  i: 
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flaencing  you,  in  taking  you,  she  called  it,  away  from 
her.  You  know  that  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  be 
taken  from  another ;  that  what  we  lose,  we  lose  through 
some  lack  in  ourselves,  or  through  some  excrescence 
of  our  natures  which  repels  and  drives  from  us  that 
which  we  would  bind  forever  to  us.  But  I  cannot, 
however  unwittingly,  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one," 
—in  the  gentlest  voice.  "  So  I  promised  Mrs.  King 
I  would  go  away  soon.  I  intended  that  it  should  have 
been  sooner,  but  found  myself  so  involved  in  preen- 
gagement8  I  could  not  go.  I  thought  I  would  not  mar 
for  myself  the  few  pleasant  hours  left,  by  telling  you. 
Are  you  sorry  a  little  that  I  am  going?  " 

Cyril  was  silent.  This  sudden  blow  had  struck  far 
below  the  sources  of  his  surface  fluency.  Circe  Suth- 
erland was  not  disappointed.  Her  words,  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  departure,  affected  him  as  deeply  as  she 
desired,  more  deeply  than  she  had  dared  to  dream  that 
they  would. 

Chagrin  mingled  with  his  regret  and  pain.  She  was 
going,  not  only,  but  going  because  Agnes  wished  it  and 
asked  it.  Even  now  he  did  not  forget  all  that  was  due 
to  her  as  his  wife;  he  would  not  speak  to  her  dispar- 
agement, neither  would  he  attempt  to  hide  the  pain  he 
felt  at  the  sudden  going  of  the  absorbing  creature  by 
his  side. 

He  turned  to  speak  some  word  of  regret ;  it  was 
arrested  midway  between  mind  and  heart,  unuttered. 
Surely  the  grief  expressed  in  the  bowed  head,  the 
half-veiled  Byes,  the  quivering  tears,  the  trembling 
mouth,  so  tender  and  infantile,  was  not  feigned.  For 
him !  all  for  him  !  this  wondrous  loveliness  of  sorrow. 
He  bad  turned  to  give  but  the  faintest  utterance  to  his 
own,  forgetting  himself  in  the  thought  of  losing  her,  — 
not  in  one  pulsation  asking  that  she  should  sigh  for  the 
coming  loss  of  his  presence,  —  and  her  look,  her  whole 
attitude,  made  his  heart  stand  still  with  a  sudden  joy. 
She,  the  world's  queen  in  his  eyes,  was  filled  with  grief 
at  the  thought  of  going  from  him  ! 

The  impulse  rushed  through  him  to  snatch  her  to  his 
heart,  to  tell  her  that  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  of 
riches  and  glory  were  nothing,  nothing  to  their  love. 
For  she  loved  him.  He  knew  it,  he  felt  it  now.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  it  that  seemed  to  take  his  breath 
away.  Triumph  ?  Life  had  never  given  him  a  triumph 
till  this  moment.  It  was  stamped  on  the  face  of  this 
woman  in  the  love  it  bore  for  him. 

Did  he  forget  ?  No,  not  even  then.  Memory  laid 
an  icy  hand  upon  the  rein  of  passion.  Could  he  have 
forgotten,  as  many  a  man  has  forgotten,  in  one  over- 
mastering moment,  all,  all  but  what  the  moment  held 
of  love  for  him  before  his  eyes  —  could  he  have  forgot- 
t^,  with  what  ecstasy  of  confession  would  each  have 
crowned  the  other. 

"  Circe,"  he  said,  and  grew  paler  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  called  her  by  her  name  for  the  first 
time,  "  Circe,  it  was  not  strange  that  Mrs.  King  wished 
you  to  go.  You,  I  see,  do  not  blame  her ;  yon  who 
know  better  than  she  can  what  cau^  she  has  to  wish 
jou  to  go.     But  it  can  do  her  no  good.     Stay ! " 

"  No,  I  promised." 

"^It  will  do  her  no  good.  It  has  done  her  harm 
ftheady.  Had  she  not  pressed  it,  I  might  have  learned 
later,  at  least,  that  life  —  ray  life  —  is  nothing  without 
you.  It  is  your  going  that  reveals  it;  your  going  that 
^ill  make  it  harder  to  bear  —  for  her  not  less  than 
for  me.  I  —  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her,  of  any- 
body, who  had  banished  you  from  my  eyes.    Stay  ! " 


"  I  cannot ;  I  promise^ed,  and  waited  wit> 
At  this  moment  Aunt  v  .^^^  , .,  -ito  the  room 
from  her  afternoon  drive,  anoWSi  %ie  of  those  swift 
transitions  of  which  mortals  are  capable,  Circe  and 
Cyril  fell  at  once  into  commonplaces  on  the  weather 
and  current  events,  as  if  they  had  not  for  an  instant 
pursued  anything  else.  Cyril  refused  an  invitation  to 
dine,  and  accepted  another  to  ^  drop  in  again  during 
the  evening."  "  Come  rather  late,"  said  Aunt  Jessie, 
^Uhen  perhaps  you  can  afford  to  take  an  hour  after 
callers  have  gone,  for  a  game  of  whist." 

Another  moment  and  Cyril  stood  in  the  public  office, 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  financial  '^  bill ''  pending 
before  the  House,  with  an  earnestness  that  might  indi- 
cate that  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  Under  all  this  matter-of-course 
surface  ran  unceasingly  the  undercurrent  of  one  thought 
and  emotion. 

He  was  on  the  street  presently,  wending  his  way 
toward  his  lodging-house  —  and  reality.  He  came  in 
sight  of  it.  He  saw,  mentally,  Linda  and  Agnes  and 
his  children.  He  saw  the  boarding-house  table,  the 
uncoalescing  assembly  round  it;  smelled  its  conglomer- 
ate smells,  so  offensive  to  his  fastidious  sense,  set  all 
against  what  he  had  lefl :  and  with  one  of  those  sudden 
revulsions  of  feeling  and  act  characteristic  of  him,  he 
turned  about  when  within  a  rod  of  the  door,  and  walked 
away  far  faster  than  he  had  approached  the  house. 

He  took  a  solitary  meal  at  Goutier's,  spent  an  hour 
talking  politics  with  the  crowd  at  the  National,  a  little 
after  nine  sauntered  along  the  avenue  toward  Willard's, 
and  at  last  with  bated  breath  entered  its  inner  parlors. 
They  were  still  thronged  with  guests,  and  Circe  was 
playing  —  playing  ostensibly  for  the  company,  yet  play- 
ing his  favorite   music.     He  felt  she  meant  that  he 
should  feel,  that  with  the  parlor  full  of  brilliant  and 
attractive  guesti^,  her  music,  her  thoughts,  her  heart, 
were  all  with  him.     It  was  the  utmost  measure  of  flat- 
tery and  of  temptation  —  brimmed,  overflowing.     Pub- 
lic success  he  had  believed  to  be  in  store  for  him;  social 
recognition  also,  in  a  general  way.     But  amid  the  fam- 
ily cares,  and  settled,  married,  finished  feeling  of  his 
later  years,  it  had  never  crossed  even  his  imagination 
that  there  waited  for  him  still  the  idolatry  of  another 
woman,  and  of  such  a  woman !    Who  else  was  so  favored 
among  men  ?     And  now  with  the  first  taste  of  the  too 
potent  sweetness  of  this  cup,  just  as  he  had  come  to 
know  all  that  it  was  to  him  in  this  unguarded  present, — 
to  drink  it,  to  cling  to  it  in  defiance  of  fate  and  of  the 
future,  —  it  was  to  be  taken  from  him.    She  was  going. 
All  this  —  and  how  much  more !  —  rushed  through  the 
brain  of  Cyril  King,  standing  there  in  utter  placidity, 
apparently,  near  the  piano,  turning  from  the  player 
occasionally  to  exchange  a  look  or  word  of  approbation 
with  Aunt  Jessie. 

No  one  else  was  asked  to  remain  for  the  game  ot 
whist.  It  was  Aunt  Jessie's  game,  and  she  delighted 
to  have  it  chiefly  her  own  way  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  "  dummie."  Cyril  cared  nothing  for  the  play, 
but  everything  for  having  Qrce  for  his  partner.  Both 
played  indifferently;  Atmt  Jessie  indefatigably  and 
triumphantly.  She  had  scarcely  thought  of  a  final 
rubber,  when  Cyril,  looking  at  his  watch,  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  One  o'clock  1  and  you  to  go  in  the  morning  I     For- 
give my  thoughtlessness  in  staying." 

"  It  is  mine  if  anybody's,"  said  Aunt  Jessie.     "  But 
really,  it's  no  matter.     Circe  will  have  as  much  sleep 
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as  if  7D1  hort,  and  what 

has  eith  1  ?" 

Wu  ?    No.    Aunt 

Jessie  1  the  slightest 

COmpUDi;i.iuu  nt.    ncc^jiug     uiui  iiuui    iim    lamtlj  till    pSSt 

one  of  the  morning,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  defying 
"the  proprieties"  by  leaving  her  niece  lo  say  good-by 
to  the  gentleman  alone,  at  that  unusual  hour.  One 
long  glance  of  the  burdened  eyes,  one  faint  presstire 
of  the  delicate  hand,  one  word  of  murmured  farewell  — 
his,  his  only,  these  —  and  Cyril  Sing  nas  again  on  the 
street  onder  the  morning  stars. 

"  Home  ! "  "  Home  is  where  the  heart  is ; "  and  surely 
his,  that  moment,  was  not  in  the  lodging-house.  He 
would  not  go  near  it ;  he  could  not,  not  in  his  present 
state  of  feeling.  Putting  hia  hand  on  his  pocket  he  felt 
for  the  key  of  his  committee -room.  He  found  it..  He 
would  go  to  it,  and  there  on  the  sofa  spend  the  few 
hours  left  before  daybreak. 

Slowly  —  how  slowly  !  —  the  night  dragged  on,  while 
Agnes  slept  not.  Cyril's  absence  from  dinner  was  not 
remarkable.  Another  "  member  "  at  the  table  saw  him 
before  he  left  the  HatI  of  Representatives.  "  He  went 
away  before  adjournment,"  the  gentleman  said.  "  The 
House  was  in  '  committee  of  the  whole.'  He  could 
leave  as  well  as  not,  so  he  told  me  that  he  would  go  and 
attend  to  some  important  business  of  his  own.  Still  he 
said  nothing  of  not  being  back  to  dinner." 

Agnes  held  the  hand  of  her  boy,  and  every  time  the 
door  of  the  lower  hall  opened,  her  pulse  quickened 
and  her  heart  beat  fast  with  hope.  'The  sunset  reds 
touched  with  rosy  glow  the  walls  of  her  room,  and 
slowly  faded  out  into  the  cold  gray  of  dusk  at  last.  A 
servant  came  and  lit  the  lamps. 

"  It  is  evening  already;  he  must  come  in  a  moment," 
she  said.  The  hall  bell  gave  a  sudden,  peremptory 
ring.  How  well  she  knew  ii,  —  it  was  like  no  other,  — 
the  evening  ring  of  the  carrier  of  the  congressional 
mail.  A  servant  brought  into  the  room  Cynl's  portiou, 
a  huge  packet  of  newspapers,  and  of  yellow -enveloped 
letters  from  his  faithful  constituents,  tied  with  red  tape. 
His  evening  mail  —  he  was  always  in  to  look  over  thaL 
He  n  ist  come  in  a  moment,  now.  Never  before  did 
the  bbll  ring  and  the  tvoal  hall  door  open  and  shut  so 
often,  it  seemed  to  her.  How  many  times  she  started 
with  hope,  —  belief,  almost,  —  to  sink  back  in  disap- 
poiutmenL  She  beard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  a  clear, 
quick  step.  It  was  Cyril's,  she  was  sure.  It  came 
near,  nearer.  It  was  at  the  door.  "  Cyril !  "  she  cried. 
It  passed  on ;  it  was  gone,  ending  at  a  distant  door. 
She  pressed  her  face  against  the  window-pane.  The 
flickering  street  lamp,  with  its  plank  of  light  wavering 
out  to  the  corner,  revealed  no  familiar  form  drawing 
near  to  the  house.  Once,  for  an  instant,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  It  must  be  he  I  No, 
It  was  only  a  watchman  strolling  leisurely  along  his 
nightly  "  beat."  She  bad  not  dared  to  look  at  (he  time 
before.  She  was  so  afraid  the  hour  was  later  even 
than  it  seemed.     She  looked  now.     It  wai  one  o'clock. 

"  Cyril,  where  are  you?"  she  moaned  aloud.  "I 
cantiot  feel  that  harm  has  befallen  you.  Something 
seems  to  say  to  me  that  you  are  safe  —  somewhere,  but 
where  7  Not  with  her.  No,  that  is  impossible  now. 
But  where?  What  keeps  you ?  Has  ill  como  to  you ? 
my  husband,  my  husband  I  " 

She  took  a  book  and  sat  down  beside  the  shaded 
lamp.  It  contained  the  story  of  Orestes,  which  she 
began  the  day  before.     She  tiied  to  read;  tried  to  trace 


through  the  web  of  that  Iremendoua  plot  the  WOTkiDg 
out,  the  unity  of  moral  law,  —  Zeus'  lesson  to  mor- 
tals: "  Learning  through  sorrow."  But  the  tired  bodI 
refused  to  follow  it.  Clytemnefitra,  Ipbigenia !  Whst 
were  the  crimes  of  the  avenging  queen,  or  the  ucrifi- 
cial  death  of  the  murdered  virgin,  to  this  heart  of  a  fet 
after  day,  bleeding  with  its  own  wound !  Sorrowfully 
she  shook  her  head  over  the  words  of  Agameaiiion : — 
"Fame  lifts 

High  her  clear  Toice.    To  be  of  bumble  miBd 

Is  God's  beal  gilt." 

"  I  have  never  found  it,"  she  said,    "  Are  these  the 
sad,  prophetic  notes  of  truth  ?  " 


Her  boy  moaned  in  his  sleep.  She  went  to  him, 
threw  herself  on  the  couch  beside  him,  look  him  into  her 
arms,  and  thua,  overcome  with  eihaustion,  at  the  early 
morning,  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep.  It  was  fhll  day, 
and  she  had  not  wakened.  The  unshaded  morning 
light  from  below  the  lifted  curtaio  fell  full  on  her  face, 
as  CVril  King  stood  and  gazed  upon  her. 

She  was  his  wife.  Not  the  lustrous  beauty  by  whose 
side  he  sat  last  night;  but  this  wan  and  weary  woman 
on  whom  the  revealing  sunlight  now  shone  in  w  cruelly, 
bringing  out  in  keen  distinctness  every  line  which  pib 
and  grief,  working  outward,  had  left  in  heavy  trwe 
upon  her  face.  Before  the  sensuous,  pleasure-loving 
man,  the  faded  woman  is  ever  at  painfiil  disadvantage. 
Cyril  King  1  Who  could  have  made  him  believe,  onte, 
in  the  days  when  he  wooed  the  innocent  girl  beneath 
the  maples  of  Ulm,  that  some  time,  fiirthor  on,  he  could 
siand  and  gaze  upon  her  face  as  he  was  gazing  now  ? 
Wilh  indifference  ?  With  more  than  indifference;  with 
a  keen,  cruel  criticism ;  seeing  with  artistic  vision  every 
defect,  seeing  with  eyes  unaoftened  by  one  lingering 
thrill  of  tenderness.  He  was  tired  of  her,  thoroughly 
tired  of  her  I  But  half  conscious  of  it,  he  had  never 
owned  this  to  himself  before.  The  conviction  transfixed 
hira  now,  without  apology  and  without  reservatioo. 
Was  it  not  enough  that  she  could  not  fill  hie  life,  with- 
out her  presuming  to  send  from  his  sight  one  who  waa 
the  delight  of  his  eyes  ?  This  was  her  offense,  this  was 
it  which  bad  suddenly  in  him  turned  indifference  into 
hardness  of  hearL  His  thought  and  his  feeling  full 
of  another,  what  could  this  poor  wife  do  or  say  now. 
which  haply  might  touch  some  chord  in  his  nature, 
reaching  back  to  that  supreme  moment  of  youth  whet 
he  wooed  her,  loved  her,  and  made  her  his  own!  K 
that  word  or  that  deed  existed,  she  knew  it  not.  With 
the  most  sensitive  sense  of  fitness  in  all  her  dealings 
with  others,  she  had  no  power  ot  Jineiit  with  him. 
She  awoke.  The  long  night  of  loving  vigils,  (he  seti- 
ing  tears,  the  true,  deserted  heart,  all  spoke  (ogelher- 

"  Cyril  I     You  have  come.     Where  were  JO"  '  " 

»  Busy.  When  I  got  through,  it  was  so  lata  I  sUyed 
in  my  committee-room." 

I  wanted  you  so.     I  wanted  you  to  look  at  liU^ 

He  seemed  so  feverish.    Look  at  him.    Doe* 

uo  BDcin  very  sick  to  you  ? "  .        i  . 

"  No.  Why  are  you  forever  in  a  fidget  about  that 
child  ?  He  would  be  well  enough  if  you  would  let 
him  alone.  He  has  taken  cold.  Children  are  alwijs 
taking  cold,  and  getting  over  it  if  they  are  not  dosed. 


Cyr. 
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**  I  expected  you  last  night  I  was  sure  you  must 
come.     Why  didn't  you  come  ?  "  with  a  troubled  air. 

^  I  told  you  I  was  busy ;  beside,  Linda  said  that  you 
was  going  to  the  lecture." 

"  Linda !  lecture  ! "  and  her  voice  quivered  with 
resentment  now.  "  Linda  seldom  tells  the  truth  of  me. 
And  you  know  that  I  would  go  to  no  lecture  without 
you." 

"More's  the  pity."  He  looked  amused.  He  was 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  Agnes  look  so  ugly  as 
she  did  this  moment,  sitting  upon  the  couch  with  the 
gray  light  pouring  upon  her  face.  This  consciousness 
filled  him,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  coolly  and  deliberately, 
still  holding  his  morning  cigar  smouldering  between  his 
teeth. 

She  read  his  thoughts.     They  stung  her. 

**  How  coldly,  how  critically  you  look  upon  me  1 " 
she  ezclaioied.  ^  How  tenderly  I  have  thought  of 
you !  "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'* Scene! "  he  sneered.  *'  Well,  I  am  used  to  it ;  cry 
away." 

"Why  do  I  live!"  she  moaned.  ** You  spent  your 
evening  with  her,  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  you  that  your  child  was  sick,  that  your  wife 
watched  alone  the  whole  night  through, — you  was 
with  her!   Oh,  why  do  I  live ! " 

*'I  am  sure  I  don't  know  —  to  torment  me,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Not  a  pulse  in  his  heart  moved  toward  her.  She 
did  not  look  pretty.  There  were  purple  rings  around 
her  eyes.  Her  nose  was  red.  She  troubled  him  ;  she 
was  in  hia  way. 

^(To  b«  oontlnosd.) 


FAR   FROM   THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XXXIY.      HOME  AGAIN  :  A  JUGOLER. 

That  same  evening  at  dusk  Gabriel  was  leaning  over 
Coggan's  garden-((ate,  taking  an  up-and-down  survey  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest. 

A  vehicle  of  some  kind  was  softly  creeping  along  the 
grassy  margin  of  the  lane.  From  it  spread  the  tones  of 
two  women  talking.  The  tones  were  natural  and  not  at  all 
suppressed.  Oak  instantly  knew  the  voices  to  be  those  of 
fiathsheba  and  Liddy. 

The  carriage  came  opposite  and  passed  by.  It  was 
Miss  Everdene's  gig,  ana  Liddy  and  her  mistress  were  the 
only  occapants  of  the  seat.  Liddy  was  asking  questions 
about  the  city  of  Bath,  and  her  companion  was  answering 
them  listlessly  and  unconcernedly,  ^oth  Bathsheba  and 
the  horse  seemed  weary. 

The  exquisite  relief  of  finding  that  she  was  here  again, 
safe  and  sound,  overpowered  all  reflection,  and  Oak  could 
only  luxuriate  in  the  sense  of  it.  All  grave  reports  were 
forfrotten. 

He  lingered  and  lingered  on,  till  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  expanses  of  sky,  and  the 
timid  hares  began  to  limp  courageously  round  the  dim  hil- 
locks. Gabriel  might  have  been  there  an  additional  half- 
hour  when  a  dark  form  walked  slowly  by.  "  Good  night, 
Gabriel,"  the  passer  said. 

It  was  Boldwood. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

Boldwood  likewise  vanished  up  the  road,  and  Oak 
ihortly  afterwards  turned  indoors  to  bed. 

Farmer  Boldwood  went  on  towards  Miss  Everdene's. 
house.  He  reached  the  front,  and  approaching  the  en- 
trance, saw  a  light  in  the  parlor.  The  blind  was  not  drawn 
down,  and  inside  the  room  was  Bathsheba,  looking  over 
•ome  papers  or  letters.     Her  back  was  towards  Bolawood. 


He  went  to  the  door,  knocked,  and  waited  with  tense  mus- 
cles and  an  aching  brow. 

Boldwood  had  not  been  outside  his  garden  since  his 
meeting  with  Bathsheba  in  Uie  road  to  lalbury.  Silent 
and  ak>ne,  he  had  remained  in  moodv  meditation  on 
woman's  ways,  deeming  as  essentials  of  the  whole  sex  the 
accidents  of  the  single  one  of  their  number  he  had  ever 
closely  beheld.  By  degrees  a  more  charitable  temper  had 
pervaded  him,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his  sally  to-night. 
He  had  come  to  apologize  and  beg  forgiveness  of  Bathsheba 
with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame  at  his  violence,  hav- 
ing but  just  now  learnt  that  she  had  returned  —  only  from 
a  visit  to  Liddy  as  he  supposed,  the  Bath  escapade  being 
quite  unknown  to  him. 

He  inquired  for  Miss  Everdene.  Liddy's  'manner  was 
odd,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  She  went  in,  leaving  him 
standing  there,  and  in  her  absence  the  blind  of  the  room 
containing  Bathsheba  was. pulled  down.  Boldwood  augured 
ill  from  that  sign.     Liddy  came  out. 

*'  My  mistress  cannot  see  you,  sir,"  she  said. 

The  farmer  instantly  went  out  by  the  gate.  He  was  un- 
forgiven  —  that  was  the  issue  of  it  all.  He  had  seen  her 
who  was  to  him  simultaneously  a  delight  and  a  torture, 
sitting  in  the  room  he  had  shared  with  her  as  a  peculiarly 
privileged  guest  only  a  little  earlier  in  the  summer,  and 
she  had  denied  him  an  entrance  there  now. 

Boldwood  did  not  hurry  homeward.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
at  least,  when,  walking  deliberately  through  the  lower  part 
of  Weatherbury,  he  heard  the  carrier's  spring-van  enter- 
ing the  village.  The  van  ran  to  and  from  a  town  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  it  was  owned  and  driven  by  a 
Weatherbury  man,  at  the  door  of  whose  house  it  now 
pulled  up.  The  lamp  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  hood  illu- 
minated a  scarlet  and  gilded  form,  who  was  the  first  to 
alight. 

'*  Ah  I "  said  Boldwood  to  himself,  **  come  to  see  her 
again." 

Troy  entered  the  carrier's  house,  which  had  been  the 

Slace  of  his  lodging  on  his  last  visit  to  his  native  place, 
ioldwood  was  moved  by  a  sudden  determination.  He 
hastened  home.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  again,  and 
made  as  if  he  were  going  to  call  upon  Troy  at  the  carrier's. 
But  as  he  approached,  some  one  opened  the  door  and  came 
out.  He  heard  this  person  say  "  Good  night "  to  the 
inmates,  and  the  voice  was  Troy's.  This  was  strange, 
coming  so  immediately  after  his  arrival.  Boldwood,  how- 
ever, hastened  up  to  him.  Troy  had  what  appeared  to  be 
a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand  —  the  same  that  he  had  brought 
with  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  again 
this  very  nic^ht. 

Troy  turned  up  the  hill  and  quickened  his  pace.  Bold- 
wood  stepped  forward. 

"  Sergeant  Troy  ?  " 

*  *  Yes  —  I'm  Sergeant  Troy." 

<*  Just  arrived  from  Melchester,  I  think  ?  *' 

"  Just  arrived  from  Bath." 

''  I  am  William  Boldwood." 

"  Indeed." 

The  tone  in  which  this  word  was  uttered  was  all  that 
had  been  wanted  to  bring  Boldwood  to  the  point. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  with  you,'*  he  said. 

"  What  about  ?  " 

**  About  her  who  lives  just  ahead  there  —  and  about  a 
woman  you  have  wronged." 

**  I  wonder  at  your  impertinence,"  said  Troy,  moving 
on. 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Boldwood,  standing  in  front  of 
him,  **  wonder  or  not,  you  are  going  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  me." 

Troy  heard  the  dull  determination  in  Bold  wood's  voice, 
looked  at  his  stalwart  frame,  then  at  the  thick  cudgel  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  He  remembered  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock.     It  seemed  worth  while  to  be  civil  to  Bolawood. 

'*  Very  well,  I'll  listen  with  pleasure,"  said  Troy,  plac- 
ing his  bag  on  the  ground,  '*  only  speak  low,  for  somebody 
or  other  may  overhear  us  in  the  farm-house  there." 

^*  Well  then  — I  know  a  good  deal  concerning  your  — 
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,^e  lonea.  He  continned,  "  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly  r 
'*'^^A  underatand,  I  don't  wish  to  eat«r  into  the  qDestions  of 
^Ight  or  wroDg,  woman's  honor  and  ahane,  or  to  express 
^^aX  "P'"**"^  O"  yoar  conduct.  I  intend  a  business  trans- 
action with  you.*' 

"  I  see,"  said  Troy.    "  Suppose  we  sit  down  here." 
An  old  tree-trunlc  lay  under  the  hedge  immediately  oppo- 
site, and  they  sat  down. 

"  1  was  encased  to  be  married  to  Miss  Everdene,"  said 
;poIdwood,  "but  you  came  and "  — 
"  Not  eneaged,"  said  Troy. 
"  As  good  as  engaged." 

"If  I  had  not  turned  up  she  might  hare  become  en- 
gaged to  you." 
"  Hang  might  I " 
"Would,  then." 

"If  you  had  not  come  I  should  certainly  —  yes,  etrtainly 
. —  have  been  accepted  by  this  time.  If  you  nad  not  seen 
tier  you  might  have  been  married  U>  Fanny.  Well,  there's 
too  much  difference  between  Miss  Everdene's  station  and 
your  own  for  this  flirtallon  with  ber  ever  to  benefit  you  by 
ending  in  marrii^e.  So  all  I  ask  is,  don't  molest  her  any 
more.  Mam  Fanny.  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 
"How  will  you? 

"  I'll  pay  you  well  now,  I'll  settle  a  sum  of  money  upon 
her,  ana  I'll  see  that  you  don't  suffer  from  poverty  in  the 
future.  I'll  put  it  clearly.  Balhsheba  ia  only  playing  with 
you  :  you  are  too  poor  for  her,  aa  I  said  ;  so  give  up  wast- 
ing your  time  about  a  great  match  you'll  never  make  for  a 
molerate  and  rightful  match  you  may  make  to-morrow  ; 
take  up  your  carpet-bag,  turn  about,  leave  Weatherbury 
now,  this  night,  and  you  shall  take  fifty  pounda  with  you. 
Fann^  gball  have  &hy  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  the 
wedding,  when  you  have  told  me  where  she  is  living,  and 
she  shall  have  five  hundred  paid  down  on  her  wedding' 

In  making  this  statement  Uoldwood's  voice  revealed  only 
too  clearly  a  consciouanesa  of  the  weakness  of  hia  position, 
his  aims,  and  hii  method.  His  manner  had  lapsed  quite 
from  that  of  the  firm  and  dignified  Boldwood  of  former 
times;  and  such  a  scheme  as  he  had  now  engaged  in  he 
would  have  condemned  aa  childishly  imbecile  only  a  few 
months  ago.  We  discern  a  grand  force  in  the  lover  which 
he  lacks  whilst  a  free  man  ;  but  there  is  a  breadth  of  viaion 
in  the  free  man  which  in  the  lover  we  vainly  seek.  Where 
there  is  much  bias  there  must  be  some  nairowneea,  and 
love,  though  added  emotion,  is  aubtracted  capadty.  Bold- 
wood  exemplified  this  to  an  abnormal  degree  :  he  knew 
nothing  of  Fanny  Robin's  circumatancea  or  whereabouts, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Troy's  possibilities,  yet  that  was  what 
he  said. 

"  I  like  Fanny  beat,"  said  Troy  ;  "  and  if,  aa  you  aaj. 
Miss  Everdene  is  out  of  my  reach,  why  I  have  all  to  earn 
by  accepting  your  money,  and  marrying  Fan.  But  she's 
only  a  servant." 

"  Never  mind  —  do  you  agree  to  my  arrangement?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Ah  t  "  said  Boldwood,  in  a  more  elastic  voice.  '■  Oh, 
Troy,  if  you  like  her  beat,  why  then  did  yon  ttep  in  here 
and  injure  my  happiness  ?  " 

"I  love  Fanny  best  now,"  said  Troy.  "But  Bathsh— 
Iffiss  Everdene  inflamed  me,  and  displaced  Fanny  for  a 
time.    It  is  over  now," 

"  Why  should  it  be  over  so  soon  7  And  why  then  did 
you  come  here  again  7  " 

"  There  are  weighty  reaaona.  Fifty  pounds  at  once,  you 
wud?" 


"I  did,"  said  Boldwood,  "and  here  they  are  — fifw 
sovereigns,"     He  handed  Troy  a  small  packet 

"  You  have  everything  reaiiy  —  it  scema  that  jou  calco- 
lated  on  my  accepting  them,"  said  the  sergeant,  taking  the 
packet. 

"  I  thought  you  might  accept  them,"  said  Boldwood. 

"  You've  only  my  word  that  the  programme  shall  be  ad- 
hered to,  whilst  I  at  any  rate  have  fifty  pounds." 

"  I  had  thought  of  that,  and  I  have  considered  thsi  if  1 
can't  appeal  to  your  honor  I  can  trust  to  your  — well 
shrewdness  well  call  it  —  not  to  lose  five  hundred  pounds 
in  nrospect,  and  also  make  a  bitter  enemy  of  a  man  -who  is 
willing  to  be  an  extremely  useful  friend.' 

"  Stop,  listen  1  "  aaid  Troy  in  a  whisper. 

A  ligtkt  pit-pat  was  auiUble  upon  the  road  just  aboie 


"  By  Geot^  — 


she,"  he  continued.    "  I  must  pi  on 


who  ?  " 

"  Bathaheba." 

"  Bathebeba  —  out  alone  at  this  time  o'  night  1"  siii 
Boldwood  in  amazement,  and  starting  up.  "  Why  wut 
you  meet  her  ?  " 

"She  was  expecting  me  to-nkht — and  I  must  no* 
apeak  to  her,  and  wish  her  goocTby,  according  to  your 

"  I  don't  aee  the  necessity  of  speaking." 

"It  can  do  no  harm  —  and  she'll  be  wandering  abotii, 
looking  for  me,  if  I  don't.  You  shall  hear  all  I  say  to  kr. 
It  will  help  yau  in  your  love-making  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Your  tone  is  mocking." 

"  Oh  no.  And  remember  this,  if  she  does  not  know 
what  has  become  of  me,  she  will  think  more  about  me  dun 
if  I  tell  her  flatly  I  have  come  to  give  her  up." 

"Will  you  confine  your  words  to  that  one  point?  — 
Shall  I  hear  every  word  you  say  7  " 

"  Every  word.  Now  sit  still  there,  and  hold  my  carp«i- 
bag  for  me,  and  mark  what  you  hear." 

The  light  footstep  came  closer,  halting  occasionally,  u 
if  the  walker  listened  for  a  sound,  Troy  whistled  a  dooble 
note  in  a  soft,  fluty  tone. 

"  Come  to  that,  ia  it  I  "  murmured  Boldwood,  uneasili. 

"  You  promised  silence,"  said  Troy. 

"  I  promise  again." 

Troy  stepped  forward. 

"  Frank,  dearest,  is  that  you  7  "    The  tones  were  Biti- 

"  Oh  God  I"  BMd  Boldwood. 

"  Yes,"  said  Troy  to  her. 

"  How  lat«  you  are,"  she  continued  tenderly.    "  Did  yw 

come  by  the  carrier  7  I  liatened  and  heard  his  wheeli  ca- 
tering the  villi^e,  hut  it  was  lome  time  ago,  and  I  bsd  il- 
moat  given  you  up,  Frank." 

"  I  was  sure  to  come,"  said  Frank.  "  You  knew  1  shoold, 
did  you  not?" 

"Well,  1  thought  yon  would,"  she  said  playfully;  "ano. 
Frank,  it  is  ao  lucky  I  There's  not  a  soul  in  my  house  bui 
me  to-nighL  I've  packed  them  all  oft,  so  nobody  on  etrlb 
will  know  of  your  visit  to  your  lady's  bower.  UAij 
wanted  to  go  to  her  grandfather's  to  tell  him  about  bsr 
holiday,  and  I  said  she  might  stay  with  them  till  to-mono* 
—  when  you'll  be  gone  agiun." 

"  Capital,"  said  Troy.  "  But,  dear  me,  I  had  beUer  ^ 
back  for  my  bag  :  you  run  home  whilst  I  fetch  it,  and  1 U 
promise  to  be  in  your  parlor  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Yes."     She  turned  and  tripped  up  the  hill  ^ain. 

During  the  progress  of  this  dialogue  there  was  a  ner- 
vous twitching  of  Boldwood's  tightly  closed  lips,  and  hu 
face  became  bathed  in  a  clammy  dew.  He  now  surtw 
forward  towards  Troy.  Troy  turned  to  him  and  took  up 
the  bag. 

■  Shall  I  tell  her  I  have  come  to  give  her  up  and  cumot 
sud  the  soldier,  mockingly, 
wait  a  minute.     I  want  to  say  more  toyoa  — 
more  to  you,"  said  Boldwood,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 

"  Now,"  said  Troy,  "you  see  my  dilemma.  PeAapi ' 
am  a  bad  man  —  the  victim  of  my  impulses — led  a«»jlo 
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)  what  I  ought  to  leave  undone.  I  can't,  however,  marry 
lem  both.  And  I  have  two  reasons  for  choosing  Fanny. 
Irst,  I  like  her  best,  upon  the  whole,  and  second,  you 
nke  it  worth  my  while." 

At  the  same  instant  Boldwood  sprang  upon  him,  and 
eld  him  by  the  neck.  Troy  felt  Boldwood's  grasp  slowly 
ightening.     The  move  was  absolutely  unexpected. 

*  A  moment,'*  he  gasped.     '*  You  are  injuring  her  you 


ire. 


"Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  farmer. 

'*  Give  me  breath,"  said  Trov. 

Boldwood  loosened  his  hand,  saying, ''  By  Heaven,  I've 
mind  to  kill  yon  ! " 

»•  And  ruin  her." 

"  Save  her." 

"  Oh,  how  can  she  be  saved  now,  unless  I  marry  her  ?  '* 

Boldwood  groaned.  He  reluctantly  released  the  soldier, 
ind  flung  him  back  against  the  hedge.  '^  Devil,  you  tor- 
ure  me ! "  said  he. 

Troy  rebounded  like  a  ball,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
lash  at  the  farmer;  but  he  checked  himself,  saying 
ightly,- 

''  It  is  not  worth  while  to  measure  my  strength  with  you. 
Indeed  it  is  a  barbarous  way  of  settling  a  quarrel.  I  shall 
kortlj  leave  the  army  because  of  the  same  conviction. 
!(ow,  aher  that  revelation  of  how  the  land  lies  with  Bath- 
ifaeba,  'twould  be  a  mistake  to  kill  me,  would  it  not  ?  " 

''  Twould  be  a  mistake  to  kill  you,"  repeated  Boldwood 
nechanically,  with  a  bowed  head. 

'*  Better  till  youn«elf." 

**  Far  better." 

"  I'm  glad  you  see  it" 

''  Troy,  make  her  your  wife,  and  don't  act  upon  what  I 
ttna^ed  just  now.  The  alternative  is  dreadful,  but  take 
BAthsheba  ;  I  give  her  up.  She  must  love  you  indeed  to 
ttll  8oal  and  body  to  you  so  utterly  as  she  has  done. 
Wretched  woman  —  deluded  woman  —  you  are,  Bath- 
dtebal" 

**  But  about  Fanny  ?  " 

''Bathsheba  is  a  woman  well  to  do,'*  continued  Boldwood 
in  nerrous  anxiety,  **  and,  Troy,  she  will  make  a  good  wife, 
&nd,  indeed,  she  is  worth  your  hastening  on  your  marriage 
^th  her  I " 

"But  she  has  a  will,  —  not  to  say  a  temper,  —  and  I  shall 
be  &  mere  slave  to  her.  I  could  do  anything  with  poor 
Fann^  Robin." 

•^Troy,"  said  Boldwood,  imploringly,  «*  I'll  do  anything 
wr  you,  only  don't  desert  her;  pray  don't  desert  her, 

"Which,  poor  Fanny  ?  " 

'^^o;  Bathsheba  Everdene.  Love  her  best  I  Love  her 
tenderly  I  How  shall  I  get  you  to  see  how  advantageous 
i^  will  be  to  you  to  secure  her  at  once  ?  " 

^  don't  wish  to  secure  her  in  any  new  way." 

Boldwood's  arm  moved  spasmodically  towards  Troy's 
P^^n  again.  He  repressea  the  instinct,  and  his  form 
w)oi«d  as  with  pain. 

Troy  went  on :  — 


^  I  shall  soon  pu^hase  my  discharge,  and  then  "  — 
^Bat  I  wish  you  to  hasten  on  this  marriage.     It  will  be 
^^  for  you  both.    You  love  each  other,  and  you  must 
^  Be  help  yott  to  do  it." 

"How?" 

/j^^y.  by  settling  the  five  hundred  on  Bathsheba  in- 
***«  of  Fanny,  to  enable  you  to  many  at  once.  No,  ^e 
wouldn't  have  it  of  me ;  I'll  pay  it  down  to  you  on  the 

vwding.day.'» 

jroy  Daused  in  secret  amazement  at  Boldwood's  wild 
yi^  purblind  Infatuation.  He  carelessly  said,  "  And  am  I 
^ We  anything  now?" 

_* !«.  if  you  wish  to.  But  I  have  not  much  additional 
Jj^^with  me.    I  did  not  expect  this  ;  but  all  I  have  is 

^Wwood,  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  a  wakeful 
i^  I"wled  out  the  large  canvas  bag  he  carried  by  way  of 
'Pf?^  and  searched  it  *  ^      ^ 

have  twenty-one  pounds  more  with  me,"  he  said. 


'*  Two  notes  and  a  sovereign.    But  before  I  leave  you  I 
must  have  a  paper  signed  "  — 

'*  Pay  me  the  money,  and  we'll  go  straight  to  her  par- 
lor, and  nfake  any  arrangement  you  please  to  secure  my 
compliance  with  your  wishes.  But  she  must  know  nothing 
of  this  cash  business." 

'^  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Boldwood,  hastily.  '*  Here  is 
the  sum,  and  if  you'fi  come  to  my  house  we'll  write  out  the 
agreement  for  the  remainder,  and  the  terms  also." 

"  First  we'll  call  upon  her." 

<*  But  why  ?  Come  with  me  to-night,  and  go  with  me 
to-morrow  to  the  surrogate's." 

"  But  she  must  be  consulted ;  at  any  rate  informed." 

"  Very  well ;  go  on." 

They  went  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba's  house.  When 
they  stood  at  the  entrance,  Troy  said,  **  Wait  here  a  mo- 
ment." Opening  the  door,  he  glided  inside,  leaving  the 
door  ajar. 

Boldwood  waited.  In  two  minutes  a  light  appeared  In 
the  passi^.  Boldwood  then  saw  that  the  chain  had  been 
fastened  across  the  door.  Troy  appeared  inside,  carry- 
ing a  bedroom  candlestick. 

"  What,  did  you  think  I  should  break  in  ?  "  said  Bold- 
wood,  contemptuously. 

*'  Oh  no  ;  it  is  merely  my  humor  to  secure  things.  Will 
you  read  this  a  moment  ?    I'll  hold  the  light." 

Troy  handed  a  folded  newspaper  through  the  slit  be- 
tween door  and  doorpost,  and  put  the  candle  close. 
'*  That's  the  paragraph,"  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  a 
line. 

Boldwood  looked  and  read  : — 

*<  MARRIAGES. 

^  On  the  1 7th  inst.,  at  St.  Ambrose's  Church,  Bath,  by 
the  Rev.  6.  Mincing,  B.  A.,  Francis  Troy,  only  son  of  the 
late  Edward  Troy,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  Weatherbury,  and  ser- 
geant 11th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Bathsheba,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Everdene,  of  Casterbridge. 

'*  This  may  be  called  Fort  meeting  Feeble,  hey,  Bold- 
wood?"  saia  Troy.  A  low  gurgle  of  derisive  laughter 
followed  the  words. 

The  paper  fell  from  Boldwood's  hand.  Troy  continued:  — 

"  Fifty  pounds  to  marry  Fanny.  Grooa.  Twenty-one 
pounds  not  to  marry  Fanny,  but  Bathsheba.  Good. 
Finale :  already  Bathsheba's  husband.  Now,  Boldwood, 
yours  is  the  ridiculous  fate  which  always  attends  inter- 
ference between  a  man  and  his  wife.  And  another  word. 
Bad  as  I  am,  I  am  not  such  a  villain  as  to  make  the  mar- 
riage or  misery  of  any  woman  a  matter  of  huckster  and 
sale.  Fanny  has  long  ago  lefl  me.  I  don't  know  where 
she  is.  I  have  searched  everywhere.  Another  word  yet. 
You  say  you  love  Bathsheba  :  yet  on  the  merest  apparent 
evidence  you  instantly  believe  in  her  dishonor.  A  fig  for 
such  love  I  Now  that  I've  taught  you  a  lesson,  take  your 
money  back  again." 

'*  I  will  not;  I  will  not !  "  said  Boldwood,  in  a  hiss. 

**  Anyhow  I  won't  have  it,"  said  Troy,  contemptuously. 
He  wrapped  the  packet  of  gold  in  the  notes,  and  tnrew  the 
whole  into  the  road. 

Boldwood  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him.  '<  You  juggler 
of  Satan  !  You  black  hound !  But  I'll  punish  you  yet ; 
mark  me,  I'll  punish  you  yet  I " 

Another  peal  of  laughter.  Troy  then  closed  the  door, 
and  locked  himself  in. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  Boldwood's  dark 
form  mi^t  have  been  seen  walking  about  the  hills  and 
downs  of  Weatherbury,  like  an  unhappy  Shade  in  the 
Mournful  Fields  by  Acheron. 

(TolMoontlniMd.) 


GIUSEPPE  VERDI. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  present  day  more  prolific  of 
operatic  composers  than  Italy,  and  yet  very  few  of  them 
ever  attain  to  a  hearing  beyond  the  little  theatre  of  their 
native  town.    In  their  case  the  prophet  has  no  honor  out 
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of  his  own  country.  The  names  of  Ponchtelli,  of  Petrella, 
and  of  Gobatti,  are  known  perhaps  to  a  few  stray  travellers 
or  musical  amateurs,  but  have  scarcely  penetfated  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  peninsula.  £ven  Verdi,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  modern  Italian  composers,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  fipreatest  composer  whom  Italy  has  produced,  has 
gained  a  uivorable  hearing  for  a  very  few  works,  and  is 
perhaps  best  known  bv  those  by  which  he  would  die  least 
care  to  bd  remembered,  and  has  been  almost  as  persistently 
decried  as  Wagner  himself.  And  yet  his  career  has  shown 
a  remarkable  amount  of  talent,  and  perseverance  inferior  to 
that  of  no  other  musician. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  on  the  9th  of  October,  1814, 
at  Busseto,  a  little  village  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  His 
parents  were  in  a  htimble  rank  of  life  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide him  with  any  better  musical  instruction  than  that  af- 
forded him  by  Provesi,  the  organist  of  the  village  church. 
Happily,  however,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Busseto  was 
one  more  discerning  and  at  the  same  time  in  better  circum- 
stances than  those  around  him.  Signer  Antonio  Barezzi, 
a  name  which  deserves  well  to  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity among  the  few  real  patrons  of  art,  was  able  to  see  in  die 
crude  efitorts  of  young  Verdi  traces  of  the  talent  he  was  af- 
terwards to  display,  and  generously  offered  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  education  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Milan. 
Yerdi  accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Milan  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  but  was  met  at  the  very  outset  with  a  re- 
pulse. Francesco  Basili,  at  that  time  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, repelled,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic looks  of  the  applicant,  flatly  refused  to  admit  him 
to  any  of  his  classes.  Verdi  was  however  not  discouraged. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Lavigna  the  maestro 
al  cemlxdOf  or  pianist  at  the  sreat  theatre  of  La  Scala,  a 
musician  who  aid  little  more  than  look  over  and  correct  the 
compositions  of  his  pupils.  For  three  years  Verdi  worked 
here  under  the  direction  of  Lavigna,  writing  pieces  of  vari- 
ous styles,  among  them  being  a  '' Stabat  Mater,"  but  to 
the  want  of  more  thorough  instruction  and  more  careful 
guidance  may  be  traced  many  of  those  inequalities  of  man- 
ner and  crude  writing  which  so  many  critics. blame  in  hb 
operas. 

His  first  debut  as  a  composer  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1889,  when  his  romantic  opera  <*  Oberto,  Conte 
di  San  Bonifazio  "  was  produced  at  La  Scala.    The  influ- 
ence of  Bellini,  especially  of  his  ^  Norma,"  was  noticeable 
in  the  work,  which  showed  moreover  signs  of  that  dramatic 
spirit  which  runs  through  all  Verdi's  operas,  and  ^  Oberto  " 
was  received  with  much  favor.    His  second  attempt  was 
less  fortunate.    **  Un  giomo  di  regno,"  brought  out  at  La 
Scala  in  the  December  of  the  next  year,  was  performed  only 
once.     Verdi,  however,  and  his  librettist,  Felice  Romani, 
remodelled  the  work,  and  under  the  title  of  **  II  finto  Stan- 
islao "  it  was  brought  out  at  Milan  again  in  the  following 
year.    The  work  was  deficient  in  verve  and  geniality.    Hu- 
mor, except  in  very  few  instances,  such  as  the  convent 
scene  in  tne  last  act  of  '*  La  Forza  del  Destino  "  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  Verdi,  and  opera  bouffe  not  in  his  line. 
The  opera  is  curious,  however,  as  showing  the  germs  of 
many  of  his  celebrated  orchestral  effects.    But  his  failure 
was  amply  redeemed  in  the  March  of  1843,  when  "  Na- 
bucco"  was    brought  out  and  enthusiastically  received. 
The  part  of  the  king  still  remains  a  favorite  with  dramatic 
baritones,  and  Ronconi  especially  found  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  acting  in  it.    The  music  is  however  noisily  written, 
full  of  ear'^iercing  passages  for  the  brass  instruments,  and, 
except  a  melodious  chorus  of  captives,  is  now  but  little 
heard.    The  work  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1845,  and  in 
London  in   1846,  the  name  on  the  last  occasion  being 
changed  to  "  Nino,"  in  <Mnder  to  avoid  shocking  religious 
susceptibilities.    It  has  never  proved  very  attractive  here, 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  Uie  slightness  of  the  tenor  part, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  its  revival  for  Signer  Corsi's  debut 
in  1857  was  received  with  complete  indifference. 

During  the  next  two  years  Verdi  produced  two  compara- 
tively successful  works.  ''I  Lombardi,"  brought  out  at 
Milan  on  the  3d  of  February,  1843,  found  its  way  to  Lon- 
don in  1846,  and,  greatly  expanded,  was  introduced  to  a 


Parisian  audience  at  the  Grand  Opera  under  tbe  tide  of 
**  J^usalem,"  on  the  26th  of  November,  1848.  In  Englud 
the  spirited  and  dramatic  trio,  "  Qoal  volatta,"  is  idll 
heard  in  the  concert-room,  and  the  tenor  air,  '^La  sni 
letizia,"  has  long  been  ground  on  the  barrel  organ;  l»t 
otherwise  the  music  failM  to  please  here,  though  both  in 
France  and  Italy  the  work  has  proved  successful  ''£r- 
nan i,"  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  well-known  drama,  vii 

Produced  at  Venice  in  March,  1844,  with  ImmeDse  mcees. 
'he  poet  objected  to  the  title,  and  to  gratify  his  Mmpki 
the  name  was  changed  to  "  II  Proscritto  "  and  the  scene 
transferred  from  Spain  to  Italy.  Victor  Hago*a  wrath  wu 
very  short-lived,  and  **  Emani  '*  soon  resumed  its  rieliifal 
name.  It  was  Uie  first  opera  by  Verdi  which  was  plajal 
in  England,  but  neither  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  prodaetioa 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1845,  or  on  those  of  its  sabsequent  re- 
vivals, has  it  ever  obtuned  more  than  a  very  limited  amount 
of  popular  favor  in  this  country. 

For  seven  years  Verdi  had  next  to  encounter  a  Beriet  ol 
reverses  and  habitual  ill-success,  which  would  have  broken 
down  the  spirit  of  most  men.  Oat  of  nine  operas,  ooe 
only  gained  any  favor  at  the  time  of  production,  and  most  of 
them  failed  utterly,  or  have  been  revived  occasionally  oiilf 
to  gratify  the  caprices  of  individual  artists.  "  1  dae  Y» 
cari,"  given  at  the  theatre  *<  Argentina"  of  Rome,  in  No- 
vember, 1844,  partly  owing  to  a  bad  and  repulsive  Brihs, 
failed  utterly,  and  was  scarcely  more  successful  in  EogUsd 
"  Giovanna  d'Arco,"  produced  at  Milan  in  February,  1^3, 
in  which  the  librettist  makes  the  Maid  of  Orleans  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Dauphin,  was  coldly  received,  and  ereotbe 
efibrts  of  Madame  Patti,  owing  to  whose  desire  to  appo: 
in  armor  the  work  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Itaiieaof 
Paris  in  1868,  on  a  grand  scale,  failed  to  make  it  a  soceess. 
The  music,  Uiough  unequal,  was  admitted  to  contain  many 
beauties,  but  the  bad  taste  of  the  libretto  was  ntterW  re- 
pulsive to  the  French.  "  Ahira,"  brought  out  at  Naples  a 
1845,  is  known  only  by  name.  "  Attila,"  produced  ongua!^ 
at  Venice  in  March,  1846,  and  in  London  at  Her  Majeitn 
on  March  the  14th,  1846,  was  a' dreary  failure.  "Macbeth, 
unappreciated  at  Florence  in  March,  1847,  has  lately  been 
revived  successfully  at  Milan,  and  is  not  unf requcntly  pf* 
by  Mr.  Mapleson's  troupe  in  the  provinces,  notably  at  Dob- 
lin.  « I  Masnadieri,"  founded  on  "  The  Robbers*'  of  ^cijj- 
ler,  was  brought  out  in  London  by  Mr.  Lumley on  Jul^tM 
2d,  1847,  having  been  offered  by  the  composer,  in  substi- 
tution for  an  opera  on  Uie  subject  of  "  King  Lear,"  whjci 
he  was  commissioned  to  write.  Although  Jenny  b^ 
sang  the  music  of  the  leading  part,  "I  Masnadieri,  tie 
only  part  she  ever  created  fell  flat,  and  fared  but  lijat 
better  when  given  not  long  ago  at  Paris.  , 

A  slight  gleam  of  light  in  the  success  of  «  J^nsalea 
at  Paris,  in  1848,  cheered  Verdi,  but  tixe  clouds  soons^ 
tied  down  again.  « II  Corsaro,"  played  at  Trieste  in  t« 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  tiie  «  Battaglia  di  l^ 
nano,"  produced  at  Rome  in  January,  1849,enjoyed^h  w 
one  brief  and  stormy  night  of  existence.  **  Luiw  Mili«s» 
\  tiiebook  taken  from  Schiller's  «  Kabale  und  Liebe,  bytw 
best  of  Verdi's  librettists,  Cammarafio,  was  well  receirei 
on  iU  first  production  at  Naples,  in  December,  1849,^ 
has  been  heard  both  in  I^ndon  and  in  Paris,  but  "  J>u» 
Uo,"  brought  out  at  Trieste,  in  tiie  November  of  i>w 
proved  a  most  complete /osco,  the  last  of  the  long  and  a» 

astrous  sequence.  .     .    rru^Aft 

The  turn  of  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  arrived.  A  won 
mas  of  Victor  Hugo  were  again  laid  under  contnbuUoD  w^ 
a  libretto,  and  this  time  tiie  ghastly  tragedy  of '  l^^ 
s'amuse "  was  selected.  FrancU  I.  was  changed  into 
Duke  of  Mantua,  tiie  otiier  characters  received  itau* 
names,  and  '* Rigoletto "  was  played  for  tiie  first  time* 
Venice  on  the  11th  of  March,  1851.  The  opera  w,P» 
haps,  tiie  best  Verdi  has  ever  written.  Unpleasant  ai  ur 
story  is,  the  music  is  vividly  dramatic.  The  recW^  g^r 
ety  of  «  QuesU  o  quella,"  tiie  tender  paUios  of  'bus 
dell'  anima,"  and  "  VegUa  o  donna,"  tiie  dramap^.f  ? 
where  tiie  Jester  is  searching  for  his  daughter,  ^d  tw  ** 
mirably  constructed  quartet  m  the  last  act,  one  ot  tne« 
best  bits  of  writing  m  its  way,  in  tiie  whole  range  oi  u» 
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\e  drama,  may  be  cited  as  some  of  the  choicest  morceaux 
ifae  opera.  **  Rigoletto  "  was  produced  in  London  with 
aconi  as  the  Jester,  and  in  Paris  in  1857,  and  is  one  of 
B  standard  works  of  opera,  wherever  a  baritone  of  any 
itsioDic  capacity  is  included  in  the  company.  Verdi's 
iM  was  now  thoroughly  established,  and  he  was  uniyer- 
[]y  admitted  to  be  uie  true  successor  of  Bellini  and  Do- 
Eeni,  and.  Indeed,  now  that  the  Achilles  of  music  was 
RLlking  in  his  tent  '*  amidst  the  peaceful  glades  of  Passy, 
e  representatiYe  composer  of  modern  Italy.  His  next 
vk  still  farther  advanced  his  reputation.  Of  **  II  Tro- 
ttore,"  produced  at  the  Anollo  Theatre  of  Rome  on  the 
'th  of  January,  1853,  and  brought  out  the  following  year 

Paris,  and  in  London  in  1855,  there  is  but  little  need  to 
Ktk  in  any  detail.  Attacked  by  most  critics,  denounced 
(.fall  of  plagiarisms  and  as  badly  written,  '<I1  Trova- 
ffe'*  has  always  been  a  popular  work,  and  no  prima  donna 
istB  satisfied  till  she  has  sung  the  part  of  Leonora. 

Verdi's  next  work  is  the  one  which  made  him  best 
Bown  in  Bngland.  *<  La  Traviata,"  founded  on  the  un- 
ieasant  **  Dame  aux  Camillas  "  of  the  younger  Dumas,  was 
roduced  at  Venice  in  March,  1853.  Three  years  later 
file.  Piccolomini,  a  piquante  actress,  but  a  singer  of  no 
fetcnsions  to  any  real  merit,  introduced  the  frail  heroine 
9  England,  and  owing  partly  to  her  clever  acting  and  to 
be  cnr  of  immorality  which  our  virtuous  press  at  once  set 
{&  **  La  Traviata  "  soon  became  popular.  In  December 
i  the  same  year,  Mile.  Piccolomini  played  the  part  in 
Ml,  and  the  opera  soon  became  the  rage,  and  now  every 
vma  donna  of  any  note  attempts  the  character  of  Vio- 
tita. 

The  "  TraviaU "  was  followed  by  "  Les  VSpres  Sici- 
Sennes,'*  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts  brought  out  in  Paris  on 
fte  13th  of  June,  1855,  with  Mile.  Cruvelli  as  the  heroine, 
ai»]  produced  five  years  later  at  Drury  Lane.    The  French 
t^le  was  not  congenial  to  Verdi,  and  the  work  has  never 
been  Tcry  popular.    «*  Simone  Boccaneera,"  written  afler 
the  elaborate   fashion  of  Warner's  school,  produced  at 
Tt&ice,  March  12th,  1856,  and  *«  Aroldo,"  a  new  version 
«f  **  Stifftflio,"  his  next  works,  were  both  failures.    He  was 
Indder,  however,   in  »•  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  which, 
vritten  originally  in  1855  for  the  San  Carlo  of  Naples, 
vu  prohibited  by  the  censor  at  the  special  instance  of 
King  Ferdinand.     Transferred  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing jear  to  the  Apollo  at  Rome,  it  was  well  received,  and 
|wQ^  inviting  comparison  with  the  "  Gnstave  "  of  Auber, 
us  always  been  popular  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

Ilirec  more  works  —  **  La  Forza  del  Destine,"  written 

txprestly  for  the  Imperial  Opera  of  St  Petersburg,  and 

wed  there  on  the  11th  of  November,  1862  ;  «  Don  Car- 

Jm,"  produced  at  Paris  in  March,  1867 ;  and  *«  Aida,"  com- 

^«d  at  the  request  of  the  Khedive  for  the  Grand  Opera 

^  Cairo,  and  produced  there  on  the  24th  of  December, 

I8:i  —complete  the  list  of  Verdi's  operatic  works.    «« La 

'orzadcl  Destine"  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with 

ft  itTong  cast,  during  Mr.  Mapleson's  management,  and  Mr. 

^re  has  glTon  us  «  Don  Carlos ; "  but  the  heavy  libreito  of 

^J«  mt,  and  tlie  want  of  melody  of  the  second,  prevent 

JMir  becoming  popular  additions  to  the  repertoire  of  those 

«»«8,  though  '•  La  Forza  del  Destine  "  contains  some  fine 

ttjaic,  aoubly  the  scene  in  the  inn,  when  the  pilgrims' 

^t  u  heard  outside,  the  duet  when  the  heroine  seeks 

waiwioa  into  the  convent,  which  was  magnificently  sung 

2  Y^eos  and  Rokitansky  in  London,  and  the  music  el 

«»  last  act.    » Aida,"  though  performed  in  every  other 

^  city,  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in  London  for  an 

«»jws  reason.    Xhe  composer  has  learnt  the  value  of  his 

Z^^^  —  protected  his  rights  I     Verdi's  last  work  is 

^  Rttiaiem  Mass  "  in  honor  of  Manzoni. 

Ai  the  representative  of  Italian  music,  he  was  invited, 
™«»Dpany  with  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  and  Stemdale  Ben- 
^.^J*nd  in  a  composition  to  be  performed  at  the  open- 
^ot  the  so-called  International  ExhibiUen  of  1862,  but 
I.J?'  ^*  contributed  was  of  so  fantastic  and  peculiar  a 
•^1  that  it  was  decided. 

^?JJ*«Poter'B  labors  have  brought  him  fortune  as  well 
""vi^  In  his  native  village  of  Busseto,  the  humble  lad 


whom  the  wise  charity  of  Signer  Barezzi  sent  to  Milan,  ta 
now  one  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  and  *^  La  villa  del 
Prof essore  Verdi "  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Austrian  occupation  no  shout  was  mere  common 
than  that  of  "  Viva  V  £  R  D  I,"  an  anagram  under  which 
were  concealed  the  initials  of  "  Vittorio  Emmannele  US 
D'ltalia." 
The  position  that  Verdi  holds  among  composers  is  at 

E resent  difficult  to  define  accurately.  He  must  be  judged 
jT  a  purely  operatic  standard,  and  in  this  respect  he  may 
fairly  rank  with  Bellini  and  Donizetti.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  ruining  half  the  voices  of  modem  Italy  by  the 
excessive  strain  he  puts  upon  them,  and  in  seme  respects 
the  accusation  is  well-founded.  His  voice  parts  are  net 
perhaps  written  hieher  than  those  of  other  composers,  and 
he  may  fairly  pleaa  that  Meyerbeer  gives  his  singers  quite 
as  heavy  instrumentation  to  contend  against.  But  much 
that  Verdi  writes  is  ungracefiil  and  unvocal.  In  eantabile 
passages  he  writes  with  ease  and  tenderness,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding movement  is  frequently  violent  and  tormented  in 
conception.  A  ready  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Leonora's 
scena  in  *'  II  Trovatore."  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
than  the  opening  movement  and  the  ascending  scale  on  the 
words,  **  Dolci  s'udiro  e  flebili,"  is  charming.  But  the  ca- 
baletta,  **  Di  tale  amor,"  is  clumspr  and  freakish,  without 
meaning  or  character,  and  full  of  awkward  and  inelegant 
intervals.  It  is  in  this  respect  more  than  in  that  of  over- 
laying the  voice  with  '*  sounding  brass,"  that  Signer  Verdi 
has  strained  and  injured  the  voices  of  his  singers.  Then 
manv  of  his  airs  are  ill-fitted  to  the  words,  while  his  har- 
monies are  seldom  of  a  very  elaborate  style,  and  his  fre- 
quent introduction  of  unison  passages  is  trivial  and  monot- 
onous. 

But  against  these  defects  Signer  Verdi  may  set  some 
rare  gifts.  Many  of  his  melodies  are  deliciously  pure  and 
free,  displaying  perhaps  no  very  great  eri^ality,  but  still 
thoroughly  pleasing.  There  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree, 
the  power  of  construction.  The  quartet  in  **  Rigoletto,"  in 
which  the  gay  accents  of  the  Duke,  the  coquettish  sen- 
tences of  Maddalena,  the  sobs  of  Gilda,  and  the  muttered 
vengeance  of  the  Jester  are  so  marvellously  wrought  to- 
gether, and  vet  so  thoroughly  individualized  and  distinct 
is  a  masterpiece.  The  weU-knewn  quintet  in  **  Un  Ballo 
in  Maschera,"  the  double  chorus  of  students  and  pilgrims 
in  "  La  Forza  del  Destine,"  and,  notwithstanding  tne  curi- 
ous coincidence  of  its  harmonies  with  a  Grerman  '*  Volks- 
lied,"  the  universally  popular  *^  Miserere,"  may  be  cited 
also  as  instances  of  constructive  power.  And  then  Verdi 
is  always  dramatic  and  effective.  He  is  (juick  in  seizing 
a  situation  and  taking  full  advantage  of  it,  and  this  is  a 
talent  which  redeems  triviality  of  melody  in  ultra-sim- 
plicity of  harmony.  His  mere  ambitious  works  —  we  ex- 
cept '*  Aida,"  which  we  have  net  heard — are  to  our  mind 
less  successful  than  those  written  for  pure  Italian  theatres. 
It  is  net  given  to  every  one  to  wield  the  gigantic  force  of 
Meyerbeer  or  Wagner,  especially  one  whose  choral  har- 
mony is  a  weak  point.  It  is  possible  that  with  increased 
leisure  and  less  need  for  constant  exertion.  Signer  Verdi 
may  produce  some  work  as  superior  to  the  series  which 
commenced  with  *<  Rigoletto,"  as  they  are  to  their  ore- 
decessors.  A  greater  discrimination  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  libretto  is  a  first  step  towards  this  success. 
<<  Aida,"  which  is  by  all  accounts  a  really  great  work,  may 
prove  the  precursor  of  still  greater  efforts,  which  will  raise 
their  author  from  the  rank  of  a  great  Italian  composer  to 
that  of  a  composer  great  among  musicians. 


REKLAM  BROTHERS. 


Something  I  saw  exhibited  in  the  window  attracted  my 
attention,  and  induced  me  to  enter  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Reklam  Brothers.  It  was  certainlv  not  the  ticket  inscribed 
<*  First  floor  to  let  unfurnished ; "  it  was  rather,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  a  delicate  little  tazza  of  genuine  Venetian  glass, 
curiously  designed,  and  rich  in  dainty  opaline  tints  and  re- 
flections.   I  was  in  a  humble  way,  and  for  my  own  gratifi- 
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cation  simply,  a  collector  of  triflea  of  that  kind.  The 
Messrs.  Reklam  were  German  Jews  —  or  Polish,  I'm  not 
sure  which  —  dealing  in  old  pictures,  curiosities,  articles  of 
Tirtu,  and  antiquities.  Their  house  was  situated  in  a  dull 
street  in  the  Sono  district.  Fashion  and  gentility  had,  no 
doubt,  in  times  past  made  their  home  there ;  they  had  long 
since  vanished,  however,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  sort  of 
dingy  respectability,  and  an  air  of  trade  of  rather  a  torpid 
character.  Shops  and  private  houses  were  much  inters 
mingled,  but  there  were  few  evidences  of  business  being 
veiy  actively  carried  on.  The  street  could  not  boast  much 
tramc,  for  although  a  thoroughfare,  it  led  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  and  o&red  small  advantages  as  a  short-cut.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford  Street,  and  on  the 
south  by  an  intricate  tangle  of  courts  and  alleys.  The 
houses  were  of  a  substantial,  spacious,  old-fashionedi  class, 
with  rather  dimly  lit  rooms. 

The  contents  of  the  shop  almost  defy  enumeration. 
They  were  such,  however,  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  traders  in  curiosities,  had  been  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  pertained  to  every  period,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tne  present  There  were  weap- 
ons and  armor,  of  course,  in  great  abundance,  with  carvings 
in  wood  and  ivory,  paintings  and  enamels,  china  and  glass, 
^ems,  coins,  embroideries,  lace,  antique  furniture,  feathers, 
idols,  stuffed  animals,  skins,  monstrosities  of  all  kinds,  and 
other  multitudinous  objects.  I  was  impressed  by  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  collection.  It  filled  the  diop  quite  to  its  re- 
mote comers,  leaving  only  a  little  patch  of  vacancy  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor.  Even  the  ceiling  was  crowded  and 
umbrageous  with  precious  things  —  among  them,  pendent 
lamps  of  every  device,  and  chandeliers  that  were  perfect 
thickets  of  crystal. 

Mr.  Aaron  Reklam,  with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted, 
was  by  no  means  the  picturesque  Jew  of  fiction.  He  was 
not  bent  with  age ;  he  wore  no  flowing  beard  or  long  dra- 
peries; no  velvet  skull-cap  crowned  him  ;  his  skin  was  not 
of  parchment,  nor  was  his  face  hollowed  and  dinted  by  the 
hand  of  time.  He  was  simply  dressed,  and  had  the  air  of 
a  London  tradesman  of  reputable  position.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  I  was  wafled  by  him  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  house.  The  two  drawing-rooms  were  altogether  empty : 
lofty,  wainscoted  chambers,  with  heavy  cornices  and  richly 
moulded  ceilings.  Thev  led  to  a  third  room,  long  and 
narrow,  looking  on  to  the  leads  and  skylight  of  the  back 
shop  below,  and  boasting  a  side-view  of  a  small  garden  be- 
yond, in  which  languished  a  plane-tree  and  some  lilac 
bushes  of  rather  wan  and  sickly  appearance.  In  the  rooms 
above,  I  was  given  to  understand,  tne  Brothers  Reklam  re- 
sided, still  among  stores  of  treasures  similar  to  those  crowd- 
ing the  shop  below. 

Aaron  Reklam  did  not  quit  me  until  I  had  pledged  my- 
self to  become  the  tenant  of  the  vacant  first-floor.  What 
moved  me  to  this  step  I  do  not  even  now  clearly  under- 
stand. It  was  true  that  I  was  at  the  time  under  notice  to 
quit  the  lodgings  I  had  occupied  during  some  years.  The 
house  was  to  be  pulled  down,  so  that  a  new  street  might 
be  constructed,  or  some  other  metropolitan  improvement  of 
that  nature  carried  into  effect.  For  this  purpose  an  act  of 
parliament  had  been  obtained,  and  all  due  forms  observed. 
And  I  was  in  a  sluggish  sort  of  way  —  for  there  was  no 
special  need  for  haste ;  I  had  still  some  weeks  before  me 
—  looking  out  for  lodgings.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  I  en- 
gaged to  be  the  occupant  of  the  apartments. 

Next  day,  repenting  of  the  bargain,  I  entered  the  shop 
again,  resolved  to  excuse  myself,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  Nathan,  the  elder  brother,  who  received  me  with 
all  politeness.  To  get  off  was  impossible ;  besides,  I  saw 
that  the  rooms  had  uieir  advantages.  In  short,  I  took  pos- 
session of  them,  trusting  to  have  some  degree  of  comfort. 
After  a  day  or  two's  experience,  I  had  notUng  to  complain 
of  but  a  certain  degree  of  mysteriousness  which  pervaded 
the  dwelling.  One  or  other  of  the  brothers  was  often  hang- 
ing about,  as  if  Ibtening  or  making  observations ;  and  oc- 
casionally there  were  loud  and  unpleasant  quarrels  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be 
Hebrew  or  Polish. 


They  were  certainly  a  strange  people  I  had  got  amoiigfL 
At  times  I  meditated  running  away ;  but  such  a  step  would 
have  involved  forfeiture  of  aU  my  goods.  I  therefore  held 
on.  Some  months  had  passed  in  this  fadiion ;  there  bd 
been  no  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  1  bad  added 
little  to  my  stock  of  observations  concerning  the  Brothen 
Reklam,  their  proceedings,  and  ways  of  life,  except  in  this 
respect :  I  had  not  failed  to  note  tliat  all  their  coltectioB  o{ 
treasures,  notwithstanding  their  business,  was  almost  alto- 
gether at  a  stand-still.  Th^  were  tradesmen  apparentlr 
possessed  of  an  abundance  ox  wares,  but  they  really  traded 
m  nothing.  No  customers  ever  entered  the  shop;  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  only  to  quit  it  again  rapidly,  withoat  acj 
sale  or  purchase  having  been  effected.  Sometimes,  indeei 
the  shutters  remained  closed  for  days  together. 

Another  thing  I  remarked,  too,  was  the  late  hours  ther 
kept.  They  were  seldom  absent  from  the  house,  and  tbef 
never,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  received  any  visiton. 
Yet  they  seemed  to  be  moved  by  an  extreme  repagnsDce  to 
retire  to  rest.  At  all  times  of  the  night,  I  could  bear  tbea 
stirring  in  the  house,  restless  in  the  shop,  or  passing  gp 
and  down  the  staircase,  or  pacing  to  and  firo  the  floors  abore 
me.  Their  movements  were  generally  of  a  stealthy  kiod, 
as  though  they  were  seeking  to  make  as  little  noise  as  po^ 
sible;  it  might  be  out  of  consideration  for  my  comkn. 
But  now  and  tftien,  their  disposidon  to  quarrel  assoted  it- 
self. 

The  domestic  arrangements  were  by  no  means  effecd?e, 
but  they  answered  my  moderate  wants.  There  was  do 
regular  female  servant — only  a  sort  of  charwoman,  vbo 
came  in  the  morning  to  prepare  breakfast,  and  again  s^k 
peared  for  a  short  time  at  night.  This  suited  tolenblj 
well,  for  I  did  not  dine  in  the  house.  Odd  jobs  and  errands 
were  executed  by  a  small  Jewish  boy.  The  disappearance 
of  this  little  fellow  was  the  first  thing  that  stmck  me  vitii 
surprise.  Then,  I  had  fresh  cause  for  astonishment  in  fee- 
ing that  the  shop  shutters  were  now  vexy  seldom  remoFed. 
My  landlords  had,  as  it  seemed,  abandoned  all  attempt  to 
carry  on  publicly  their  trade  as  dealers  in  antiquities  and 
curiosities.  But  they  watched  me,  I  felt  persuaded,  more 
closely  than  ever.  I  was  conscious  that  my  residence  noder 
their  roof  was  becoming  more  and  more  painful  and  unen- 
durable. 

ThQ  summer-time  had  arrived,  and  for  some  dars  the 
weather  had  been  almost  insufferably  sultry.  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  in  mv  murky  oppressive  apartments. 
The  moulded  ceiling  and  the  parched  walls  seemed  nov  to 
absorb  all  the  air  as  well  as  all  the  light 

I  was  sitting  in  the  third  room  at  the  back  of  my  bed- 
room, I  remember,  which  was  comparatively  cooler  than 
the  others,  for  it  was  not  subjected  to  the  fierce  glare  <^ 
the  afternoon  sun,  as  they  were.  It  was  night ;  a  veiy  A 
airless,  summer  night  The  moon  was  shining  throogh  a 
sultry  mist  I  was  smoking  a  cigar.  I  had  abandoned  ar- 
ticle after  article  of  dress,  and  was  certainly  in  '»'*»«' JJ 
unattured  condition.  But  cloth  clothes  were  not  to  be 
borne  in  such  weather. 

In  quest  of  more  air,  I  had  stepped  from  my  window  oa 
to  the  leads  beneath  —  the  roof  of  Messrs.  Reklam's  bacl 
shop.  The  plane-tree  and  the  lilac  bushes,  looking  more 
pallid  than  ever  as  the  moonlight  blanched  their  leaT^, 
were  on  my  left  hand.  Before  me  was  the  raised  skTligb' 
of  the  shop  below,  the  dusty  panes  reddened  by  the  gle^n- 
ing  of  a  light  burning  beneath.  Scarcely  thinking  of  wb» 
I  did,  as  I  smoked,  I  leant  over  the  skylight,  and  endesT- 
ored  to  peer  through  its  glass.  I  could  discern,  but  onJ.r  u 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  the  figures  of  my  landlords  monng 
hither  and  thither,  and  employed  I  know  not  preciseljbow 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact,  however,  that  they  were 
very  busy.  What  they  were  doing,  was  by  no  mews  ctejr 
to  me.  1  stood  for  some  moments  observing  them.  ^^ 
were  surrounded  by  papers  and  books  -—  so  much  I  coow 
clearly  perceive  —  and  by  various  packages  and  bundi^ 
which  they  seemed  ,to  be  passing  from  right  to  lett^ « 
though  they  were  counting  and  takin|5  note  of  them;  D« 
even  of  this  I  could  not  be  quite  certam.  ^. 

On  a  sudden,  and  accidentally,  for  there  could  not  ^ 
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\\j  hare  been  any  design  in  the  matter^  Aaron  Reklam 
itised  hia  e^ea  from  the  table  before  him,  and  fixed  them 
OQ  the  skylight  above.  Then  I  became  conscious  that  he 
hid  perceived  mv  presence.  Probably,  my  figure,  seen 
with  the  moonlight  oehind  me,  presented  a  dark  object, 
that  was^  only  to  be  ezolained  by  the  fact  that  some  one 
was  looking  down  upon  nim  and  observing  his  proceedings ; 
or  it  mieht  be  that  he  had  detected  me  by  the  light  of  my 
cigar.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me  there  gleamed  upon 
me  the  strange  glare  of  his  prominent  scintillating  green 
eyes.  Then  all  was  darkness.  He  had  turned  off  the  gas. 
I  could  see  nothing  more.  In  some  trepidation,  I  retreated 
to  my  bed-chamber. 

I  slept  very  ill  that  night,  I  remember ;  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  lack  of 
freshness  in  the  air ;  but  I  was  greatly  disturbed  in  mind. 
Moreover,  my  forehead  burned,  mv  heart  beat  distress- 
ingly; I  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  restlessness.  When 
fleep  at  last  came  to  me,  my  dreams  were  terrible.  I  un- 
derwent an  aeonizing  nightmare  —  the  Brothers  Reklam 
haunted  me.  I  could  never  lose  sight  of  their  pallid  faces. 
In  all  kinds  of  strange  situations,  their  gleaming,  menacing 
eyes  seemed  to  follow  me  and  find  me  out,  to  scorch  me  up 
and  Dierce  me  through  and  through,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
me  all  kinds  of  pangs  and  tortures.  I  became  convinced 
that  they  were  bent  upon  my  destruction,  now  by  this 
means,  now  by  ihat.  Their  only  hesitation  was  as  to  the 
kind  of  death  they  should  inflict  upon  me.  They  were  at 
a  loss  to  decide  upon  one  sufficiently  painful.  At  length, 
as  I  thought,  they  had  resolved  upon  my  assassination,  by 
a\aried  system  of  intense  and  horrible  cruelty,  to  be  grad- 
Tially  apnlied,  with  a  view  to  my  greater  suffering. 

I  awoke  in  a  dreadfuT  panic.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
rope  circled  my  neck,  and  that  my  landlords  by  slow  de- 
grees were  tightening  it  more  and  more.  I  experienced  an 
agonizing  sense  of  suffocation.  In  my  alarm,  I  know,  I 
leapt  from  my  bed,  and  stood  for  a  moment  swaying  to  and 
fro  upon  the  floor  like  a  drunken  man. .  What  had  hap- 
pened ?    I  asked  myself.    Something  dreadful,  I  knew. 

There  was  a  strange  crimson  lieht  throbbing  and  flicker- 
ing in  the  room.  The  air  was  thick  with  smoke,  and  the 
stifling  fumes  of  some  drug  or  spirit  of  extraordinary  pun- 
eencj.  I  could  hear,  too,  wild  cries  in  the  street  without, 
fond  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  and  the  roar- 
ing, crackling  sounds  of  burningwood,  and  the  licking  and 
writhing  of  mounting  flames.  The  house  of  Messrs.  Rek- 
lam Brothers  was  on  fire ! 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose.  I  hastily  gathered 
about  me  a  few  articles  of  dress.  My  alarm  and  agitation 
were  extreme,  but  I  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  I  could 
only  hone  to  escape  with  life  —  if  even  that  was  still  pos- 
sible. I  at  once  abandoned  all  thought  of  rescuing  aught 
else  from  the  flames.  Yet  it  was,  even  in  that  moment  of 
panic,  with  a  si^h  of  deep  anguish  I  turned  my  back  upon 
all  my  household  treasures  and  possessions.  One  glance  of 
farewell,  and  then  I  hurried  from  them  to  the  door  of  my 
front  room,  leading  to  the  staircase. 

h  teas  locked  on  the  outside.  So  also  were  the  two  other 
doors  that  permitted  egress  from  my  apartments.  The  pos- 
sibility of  my  escape  had  been  foreseen  and  provided 
Kg&inst.  I  was  a  prisoner,  -and  the  fire  was  drawing  every 
moment  nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  Already  the  smoke  was 
BO  dense,  blinding,  and  stupefying,  that  I  was  crouching  on 
my  knees,  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Much  valuable  time  I  wasted  in  laboring  to  prise  the 
locks  of  my  doors,  and  in  convincing  myself  that  they  had 
n^ally  been  made  secure  against  me  from  wiUiout.  Then, 
with  desperate  violence,  and  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
muster,  I  dashed  a  heavy  chair  against  the  door  of  the  frt>nt 
room. 

Tbe  panelling  was  completely  smashed,  and  through 
the  opening  thus  made,  a  thick  volume  of  poisonous  smoke 
Poored  into  the  room.  But  still  the  lock  held  fast,  and  still 
iny  escape  was  prevented,  even  had  the  staircase  without 
remained  passable,  which  seemed  most  doubtful,  for  already 
It  was  burning  furiously. 

-Hie  window  was  now  my  sole  chance.    I  looked  oat. 


There  was  a  sea  of  upturned  faces  —  orange-hued,  from  the 
reflection  of  the  flames.  The  police  had  driven  back  the 
crowd,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle  of  spectators,  with  suffi- 
cient space  in  front  for  the  fire-engines  to  be  worked  freely. 
The  roadway  was  flooded  with  water,  which  mirrored 
brightly  the  red  sky  and  the  leaping  fire.  Every  neighbor- 
ing window  was  crowded  with  scared  lookers-on.  It  was  a 
strange  and  most  exciting  scene.  The  uproar  when  the 
dense  throng  below  caught  sight  of  me  at  the  window  was 
indeed  alarming.  I  was  cheered  and  applauded,  as  though  I 
had  been  a  popular  candidate  for  election  upon  the  hustings. 
But  above  all  these  cries  I  could  plainly  hear  the  mechani- 
cal pulsing  sound  of  the  engines  in  full  work  —  the  rush 
and  gurgle,  the  hiss  and  splash  of  falling  water  —  and  the 
screaming  of  the  flames,  which  seemed  to  issue  chiefly  from 
the  floors  above  me,  and  from  the  built-out  shop  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Trembling  all  over,  I  stepped  firom  the  window-sill  on  to 
the  projecting  cornice  of  tne  shop-front  below.  I  then  let 
myself  down  gradually,  and  after  clinging  to  the  ledge  for  a 
moment,  dropped  several  feet  on  to  the  pavement.  I  was 
saved  from  tailing  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  a  policeman.  I 
was  half-suffocated,  and  my  eyes  smarted  terribly ;  my 
hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  both  ankles  seemed 
badly  sprained ;  otherwise,  I  was  uninjured. 

In  right,  I  suppose,  of  my  narrow  escape,  and  my  lawful 
interest  in  the  catastrophe,  I  was  permitted  to  remain  near 
the  fire-engines  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. I  was  not  conscious  for  some  time  that  my  dress  was 
most  incomplete,  and  that  I  was  up  to  my  insteps  in  water. 

Suddenly,  I  found  Aaron  Reklam  close  beside  me.  He 
started  back  when  he  observed  me  —  not  merely  with  sur- 
prise, but  also,  as  I  judged,  with  alarm  and  aversion.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation. 

« I  never  dressed  so  quickly  in  my  life,**  he  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  ner- 
vously. He  was  bareheaded  —  I  could  note  by  the  light  of 
the  flames  his  partial  baldness ;  but  his  attire  was  complete 
in  other  respects,  even  to  the  neat  adjustment  of  his  shirt- 
collar  and  neckerchief.  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  never 
undressed  at  all. 

He  turned  his  gleaming  eyes  full  upon  me;  his  gaze 
teemed  to  me  more  baneful  and  maleficent  than  ever.  For 
a  moment  I  almost  dreaded  pergonal  violence  at  his  hands. 

"  You  *ve  had  a  narrow  escape,"  he  said. 

**  Very  narrow.'*  He  looked  as  though  he  grudged  me 
my  life  most  bitterly. 

**  It  was  an  accident ;  though  it  broke  out  in  two  or  three 
places  at  once.  I  can't  think  how  it  happened."  And 
again  he  glared  at  me. 

"  You  can't  either,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  I  said  faintly. 

<<It  will  be  the  ruin  of  me — of  the  firm  —  the  complete 

*    ff 
ruin. 

"  You  *re  not  insured  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  we  're  insured,  but  not  for  the  full  amount  —  not 
nearly  —  only  for  a  trifle." 

"  And  your  brother  —  Mr.  Nathan  —  is  he  safe  ?  " 

<*  He  was,  a  moment  ago.  But  he  went  back :  I  told  him 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  save  some  documents  of  value." 

**  And  he 's  not  been  seen  since  ?  " 

<*  No,  not  since.  But  it  was  only  a  moment  ago.  He 's 
all  right.    Nathan  knows  what  he 's  about  1 " 

The  horrid  truth  then  burst  upon  me.  The  place  had 
been  set  on  fire  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  money,  and  I 
had  been  decoyed  to  be  a  lodger,  and  destroyed,  in  order 
to  give  a  color  to  the  proceeding.  While  this  passed 
through  my  mind,  Nathan  Reklam  made  his  appearance  at 
the  open  private  door.  With  a  wild  cry,  Aaron  rushed 
towards  him,  and  shut  the  door.  He  wished  to  be  the  sole 
beneficiary.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that  few  took 
heed  of  the  brothers.  Thick  clouds  of  dust  now  mingled 
with  the  smoke.  The  crowd  was  driven  farther  back  by 
some  yards.    Even  the  firemen  were  forced  to  retreat. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  house  had  fallen. 

I  remember  nothing  more.  I  was  found,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  stretched  senseless  upon  the  wet  roadway,  and  was 
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carried,  upon  the  shoulderB  of  friendly  by-standers,  to  a 
neighboring  tavern.  There  I  remained  some  days  in  an 
alarming  condition  of  exhaustion  and  delirium. 

The  Brothers  Reklam  were  not  again  seen  alive.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  they  had  both  perished  in  the  fire  of 
their  own  contriving — retribution  had  overtaken  them  in 
a  terrible  way.  No  trace  of  them  was  ever  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  building.  Nor  were  any  relics  found  of 
the  treasures  that  had  once  filled  their  premises  to  over- 
flowing. My  own  belief  was,  and  is,  that  these  had  been 
carefully  and  stealthily  removed  some  time  before  the  fire 
broke  out. 

Brief  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  were  devoted  to  the 
*^  Serious  Conflagration  in  Soho  —  Two  Lives  Lost." 
Nothing  was  ever  said  publicly,  however,  as  to  the  suspi- 
cious nature  of  the  occurrence. 

At  a  later  date,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  Messrs. 
Reklam's  house  and  its  contents  had  been  insured  to  a  very 
large  amount.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  brothers,  I  could 
learn  nothine.  The  firemen  made  no  secret  of  their  opin- 
ion that  tbe  fire  was  the  result  of  design.  The  flames,  they 
said,  had  been  seen  to  burst  forth  simultaneously  from  three 
distinct  parts  of  the  house.  Something  also  thev  did  not 
hesitate  to  allege  as  to  the  employment  of  naphtna  or  tur- 
pentine to  quicken  the  action  of  the  fire.  And  they  con- 
gpratulated  me,  as  I  congratulated  myself,  upon  my  almost 
miraculous  escape. 

No  relatives  or  representatives  of  the  brothers  ever  ap- 
peared to  claim  the  amount  of  the  insurance  money.  No 
one,  indeed,  even  ventured  to  own  kindred  with  the  de- 
parted Reklams.  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  knew  more 
about  them  than  anybody  else.  Well,  I  did  not  know 
much ;  but  certainly,  to  my  thinking,  I  knew  enough. 

Had  any  claim  been  made  upon  the  policies,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  ofiices  were  fully  prepared  to  resist  it, 
simply  on  the  ground  otfraudf  and  of  this,  as  in  too  many 
cases,  there  was  held  to  be  very  sufficient  evidence.  I  have 
exhausted,  however,  all  my  information  on  the  subject. 
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Shadtvills  —  that  part  of  London  wherein  for  vari- 
ous reasons  I  incline  to  pitch  my  tent  —  has  lately  known 
a  new  excitement  There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  excite- 
ment in  Shadyville.  What  little  there  is  inclines  to  be  of 
a  noisy  and  unpleasant  character.  Three  great  railway 
stations  draw  towards  themselves  an  immense  number  of 
cabs,  which  tear  over  the  stones  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night  My  own  particular  street  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  quiet  order,  but  the  cabs  render  night  hideous  and  day 
unbearable.  There  are,  moreover,  peculiar  features  in 
Shadyville.  Huge  ghastly  squares,  compared  with  which 
Finsbury  Circus  is  an  abode  of  sweetness  and  light,  confer 
on  the  neighborhood  an  air  of  erim  "  gentility."  The 
ghosts  of  departed  luminaries  of  the  law  are  supposed  to 
hover  over  thesie  dreary  solitudes,  and  vexatious  gates  — 
closed  at  absurdly  early  hours  —  drive  cabmen  to  despair. 
Absolute,  downright,  thorough  solitude  would  be  endur- 
able —  if  it  could  be  found  —  but  the  solitude  of  Shady- 
ville is  tempered  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  rough  popu- 
lation inhabiting  the  mysterious  alleys  and  *'  slums  "  which 
have  in  some  wav  sneaked  in  between  highly  respectable 
thoroughfares.  Hard  by  my  domicile  —  which  I  acquired 
during  the  rainy  autumn  days  —  is  a  narrow  archway, 
innocent  enough  when  it  rains,  but  hideous  in  sunnv  June. 
Bright  weather  kindles  into  life  my  roughest  neighbors, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  swarm  out 
of  the  archway  aforesaid,  and  indulge  in  song,  dance, 
horseplay,  and  other  diversions  peculiar  to  Shadyville. 
Only  a  few  days  Bgo  it  was  my  privilege  to  witness  an 
actual  realization  of  the  famous  *'  slanging  "  scene  in  ^  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot."  A  sprightly  young  milkmaid 
was  giving  a  **bit  of  her  mind,"  to  a  far  older  watercress 
woman.  For  a  long  while  the  verbal  combat  appeared 
likely  to  end  in  blows,  but  the  watercress  vendor,  by  a 


judicious  interposition  of  her  basket  between  herself  and 
the  enraged  milkmaid,  secured  the  advantage  of  nsefal 
**  cover,"  whence  she  plied  her  artillery  of  bitter  sarcaam. 
Ultimately  "  milk  "  vanquished  *'  watercresses  "  by  a  keen 
reflection  on  the  life  led  bv  the  daughter  of  the  latter  Udy, 
who  retreated  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  gin. 

There  are  many  other  drawbacks  to  a  residence  ia 
Shadyville.  Even  on  quiet  days  the  tjrpea  of  humanity 
visible  hereabout  are  not  of  an  engaging  kind.  Walking 
home  to  dinner  through  the  vast  squares  in  a  state  of  calm 
despair,  induced  by  the  feeling  that  my  dinner  is  being 
overcooked,  I  meet  Colonel  Altamount  and  Papa  Eccles, 
who,  with  glassy  eye  and  luminous  nose,  are  evidentlj 
lurking  around  the  abode  of  some  well-to-do  relative,  and 
I  chuckle  as  I  anticipate  the  effect  of  their  arrival  at  the 
solid  establishments  of  Shadyville.  I  picture  to  myself 
the  look  of  the  footman  who  slips  a  dirty  card  into  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  imagine  the  aspect 
of  that  worthy  gentleman  as  he  pushes  aside  his  plate  of 
asparagus,  and  prepares  to  '*  bleed "  to  the  extent  of  a 
"  nver.°'  We  are  high  and  mighty  in  our  Shadyrille 
squares,  but  within  five  minutes'  walk  are  tripe  and  trotter 
shops,  penny  ices,  and  cheap  photographs,  curds  andwhej, 
and  chimney-sweeps,  who  pursue  their  calling  on  scientific 
principles. 

But  for  all  our  sham  second-rate  <' gentility "  and 
rough  surroundings,  there  is  good  honest  human  work 
doing  in  Shadyvule.  In  the  dreariest  part  of  this  dall 
neighborhood  is  a  dismal  house,  in  its  outward  aspect  un- 
lovely enough,  but  in  its  inward  working  most  useful,  sjm- 
metrical,  and  practical.  This  is  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  Manchester  Street,  Gra/i 
Inn  Road  —  pitched  in  that  particular  spot,  on  account  of 
the  propinquitv  of  the  King  s  Cross  Bailwav  Station,  an 
arrangement  which  allows  sufferers,  in  search  of  relief,  to 
obtain  it  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay  in  travelling  ex- 
penses. It  is  at  once  clear  that  relief  in  throat  and  ear 
cases  is  in  strong  demand.  A  lower  room  is  crowded  with 
patients  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  examined.  The  majori^ 
of  them  present  that  aspect  of  despairing  patience  which 
is  so  often  seen  in  the  out-patient,  who,  having  travelled 
many  weary  miles,  sits  down  to  rest  and  wait  Punctual 
to  the  minute  arrives  the  surgeon,  who  possesses  a  won- 
derful knack  of  getting  through  his  examinations  rapidlj, 
with  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  contrivance,  called  the  laryn- 
goscope. This  instrument  is  in  three  parU.  First,  a 
sma'l  mirror  fixed  to  a  long  slender  shank,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  back  of  the  throat  —  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  being  kept  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  held  down 
during  the  operation.  Second,  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
an  oxyhydrogen  or  an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  with  a  Icni  for 
projecting  a  strong  ray  of  light.  Third,  a  reflector,  per- 
forated in  the  centre,  and  fixed  by  a  spectacle  frame  oyer 
one  of  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  The  only  pl^ys^cal  prin- 
ciple involved  is  the  well-known  law  —  affecUng  optics 
and  billiards  —  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  A  couple  of  chairs  being  plscw 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  lamp  sUndin^  on  a  table 
at  the  side  of  them,  the  inspector  seats  hu  patient  upright 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  meanwhile  occupying  the  other  ch«r 
himself.  The  perforate<^  reflector  is  fixed  over  the  right 
eye  of  the  operator,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  bencr- 
olent  Cyclops.  The  mouth  of  the  patient  is  now  widelr 
opened,  and  the  examiner,  after  covering  his  lefl  hand 
with  a  small  towel,  seizes  gently  but  firmly  that  unruly 
member,  the  tongue,  which  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, is  apt  to  be  troublesome.  With  open  mouth,  witt 
tongue  held  down,  and  head  thrown  slightly  backward!, 
the  patient  is  now  ready  for  examination,  but  the  uvula  w 
the  only  importont  organ  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To 
enable  the  operator  to  see  the  interior  of  the  larynx  or 
voice-box,  and  perform  the  feat  of  looking  round  the 
corner,  the  lamp  and  reflectors  are  now  set  to  work. 

A  stream  of  light  is  projected  firom  the  lamp  on  to  the 
reflector  fixed  over  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  is  in  turn 
thrown  on  the  base  of  the  uvula,  a  useful  but  ticklish  Utue 
organ  given  to  many  eccentricities,  among  which  elonga- 
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tbn  b  one  of  the  most  irritoting.  A  bright  disk  of  light 
being  now  thrown  on  this  spot,  the  observer  takes  the 
snail  shanked  mirror  in  his  right  hand,  ani,  after  warm- 
ing: Its  reflecting  surface  oyer  the  lamp,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  from  settling  upon  and  dimming  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  back  of  the  throat.  Considerable 
deKcacv  is  necessary  in  performing  this  operation,  as  the 
back  of  the  mirror  rests  on  the  uvula,  and  this  organ  de- 
mands nothing  better  than  to  be  irritated  and  thus  to  in- 
duce a  chokinz  sensation.  The  uvula  being  now  gentlv 
pushed  upwards  and  backwards,  the  face  of  the  small 
mirror  is  turned  downwards  towards  the  epiglottis  —  a 
hard  name  for  the  trap-door  which  defends  the  throat  and 
prevents  food  from  "  going  the  wrong  way."  As  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  prevent  food  from  going  upwards  into 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  nose,  so  does  the  epiglottis,  or 
valve  which  stands  erect  at  the  extreme  root  of  the  tongue, 
protect  the  entrance  of  the  throat,  and  thus  leave  a  dainty 
mouthful  DO  chance  of  being  diverted  from  its  proper 
channel.  Persons  who,  during  their  youth,  have  not  been 
admonished  **not  to  speak  with  the  mouth  full,"  some- 
times attempt  to  speak  under  these  conditions.  This 
effort  raibes  the  epiglottb,  or  throat-lid,  a  particle  of  food 
gets  under  it,  and  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  ensues. 

Light  being  thrown  on  this  ticklish  region,  a  beautiful 
image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  seen.    This  voice- 
box  is  near  the  upper  part  of  tne  windpipe,  and  produces 
externally  the  prominence  known  as  Adam's  apple.    For 
sound-producing  purposes  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pair  of  bellows  worked  by  muscular  machinery,  and  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  as  an  elastic  tube  capable  of  being 
contracted  at  will,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  modifying 
the  current  of  air.      This   current  passes  through  the 
sound-box  and  produces  vocal  notes.    The  larynx  is  a  true 
musical  instrument  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  par- 
tially closed  in  the  centre  by  horizontal  membranes  wnich 
extend  across  it  from  front  to  rear.     Of  firm  but  elastic 
construction,  the  vocal  apparatus  is  protected  from  injury 
bv  sundry  tough  cartilages.    Respecting  the  precise  me- 
chanical oriein  of  the  soands  produced  in  the  human  voice- 
box,  many  meories  have  been  advanced ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  horizontal  membranes,  or  **  vocal  cords  "  has 
never  been  denied.    The  true  vocal  ligaments  are  two  in 
number.     They  grow  out  from  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
approach  each  other  very  nearly,  leaving  between  their 
edges  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  passes.    This 
perfect  musical  box  has  been  compared  to  many  artificial 
mstruments,  some  professors  contending  that  it  resembles 
a  stringed  instrument,  others  upholding  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  or  clarionet  class,  and 
others  comparing  it  to  a  simple  wind  instrument,  such  as 
the  flute. 

For  a  long  time  the  stringed  instrument  theory  held  its 

own.    The  vocal  cords  were  compared  to  the  strings  of  a 

violin,  and  their  vibration,  when  agitated  by  a  column  of 

ur,  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  sound,  and  to  their  de- 

g%e  of  tension  was  attributed  the  differences  of  pitch. 

Kamerous  experiments  were  made  with  pieces  of  leather 

or  india-rubber,  placed  over    pipes  connected  with  an 

of^  bellows,  ana  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 

voice  was  indebted,  not  only  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  pitch 

uid  range,  to  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  vocal 

ligaments.    This  theory  underwent  the  fate  of  many  other 

uieories.    A  new  school  sprang  up,  and  started  a  new 

series  of  inquiries  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  human 

yocal  apparatus  and  reed  instruments.    No  longer  regard- 

^^Z  the  sound  box  alone  as  the  object  of  interest,  these 

^quirers  pushed  their  investigations  further,  and  came  to 

^e  conclasion  that  the  larynx  is  a  part  altogether  subser- 

^nt  to  the  influences  received  from  the  pipe  above  and 

^low  it    It  was,  of  course,  known  on  all  sides  that  the 

nnman  voice  required  a  current  of  air  for  its  production,  and 

the  theory  was  now  advanced  that  a  modification  of  that 

cnrrcnt,  by  the  contraction  of  the  tubes  through  which  it 

P*^d,  was  the  prime  necessity  for  the  production  of 

afferent  notes.      The  human  voice  was  therefore  pro- 

Qonaced  to  be  a  wind  instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  receiv- 


ing its  peculiar  reedy  quality  from  the  structure  of  the 
verbal  cords. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  flute  theory  the  windpipe  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  apparatus.  At  one 
end  they  saw  the  lungs  or  bellows,  and  at  the  other  the 
musical  box  to  be  played  on.  Watching  the  action  of  the 
sound  box  externally,  they  saw  that  it  shifted  its  position 
during  the  production  of  sounds  of  different  pitch,  ascending 
with  hieh  tones  and  descending  with  deeper  tones.  Thus 
the  windpipe  during  the  ascent  of  the  larynx  became  length- 
ened, and  during  its  descent  was  shortened.  This  would 
have  settled  everything,  but  as  Mr.  Vandeleur  Lee  —  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  voice —  most  pertinently  observes, 
"  according  to  acoustics,  a  pipe  is  shortened  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high  notes,  and  lengthened  for  the  utterance  of  those 
of  grave  or  low  pitch ;  exactly  the  opposite  operation  to  that 
performed  by  the  windpipe."  This  was  awkward,  but  when 
was  a  theorist  crushed  by  a  vulgar  fact  ?  This  untoward 
action  of  the  windpipe  was  put  down  as  an  *<  acoustic  par- 
adox," and  it  was  decided  that  if  acoustics  and  the  wind- 
pipe did  not  agree,  so  much  the  worse  for  acoustics  or  the 
windpipe.  Since  the  flute,  reed,  and  stringed  theories 
were  advanced,  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  human  voice-box  on  the  bird-call  principle,  and  to 
its  capability  of  increasing  or  lessening  the  vent  for  the 
wind,  was  assigned  the  production  of  various  tones.  The 
windpipe  was  a  flexible  tube,  wonderful  in  its  power  of 
self-adaptation ;  it  regulated  pitch  by  adjusting  its' calibre 
to  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air,  and  could  thus  pro- 
duce voice  much  after  the  manner  of  the  wind  sighing, 
moaning,  whistling,  or  screeching,  through  the  key-hole  of 
the  door.  Unhappily  this  theory  broke  down  when  it 
became  known  that  the  superior  vocal  ligament  may  be 
destroyed  **  without  any  material  change  taking  nlace  in 
the  character  of  the  ordinary  speaking  voice."  Air.  Van- 
deleur Lee  himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
most  important  variations  of  sound  are  due  to  the  action 
of  the  pharynx  or  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe  between 
the  voice-box  and  the  mouth,  and  that  on  the  shortening 
or  lengthening  of  this  portion  of  the  yocal  instrument  de- 
pends the  alteration  of  pitch. 

But  while  I  have  been  discoursing  on  the  human  voice 
apparatus,  the  poor  folks  whose  voice-boxes  are  terribly 
out  of  order  have  been  waiting  to  be  examined.  Stand- 
ing immediately  behind  my  friend  the  doctor,  I  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  many  deranged  throats  —  many  of  them  far 
gone  indeed,  with  their  delicate  membranes  thickened  and 
inflamed  so  as  to  make  their  owners  inaudible.  While 
watching  these  "  cases,"  I  become  aware  of  the  immense 
difference  in  absolute  accuracy  between  the  stethoscope 
and  the  laryngoscope.  The  former  is  an  admirable  sound- 
ing instrument  in  its  way,  and  is  popular  enough,  as  is 
proved  by  its  so  constantly  inhabiting  the  hats  of  so  many 
medical  practitioners.  Nevertheless  its  influence  depends 
as  much  upon  the  operator  as  upon  itself.  The  stethoscopist 
must  not  only  be  able  to  hear  perfectly,  but  must  be  able  to 
draw  accurate  deductions  from  what  he  hears  —  conditions 
that  may  lead  two  operators  to  arrive  at  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions.  Now,  there  is  not  much  scope  for 
difference  of  opinion  when  the  throat  instrument  is  used. 
So  far  as  local  disease  is  concerned,  it  is  at  once  made 
apparent ;  the  sore  is  laid  open  to  view,  and  is  by  a  few 
strokes  of  a  skilful  pencil  faithfully  depicted  on  paper  by 
the  surgeon  artist.  Moreover,  when  immediate  remedies 
are  necessary,  they  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  precise 
spot,  in  the  exact  strength  required,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered in  a  diluted  condition  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
whole  throat. 

But  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  not  confined  to  dealing 
with  disorders  of  a  strictly  local  character,  as  it  majr  be 
made  to  assist  materially  the  diagnosis  of  general  condition. 
In  throat  consumption  the  voice-box  reveals  in  its  early 
stages  the  existence  of  that  dread  disease,  and  although 
sooner  or  later  the  chest  will  be  attacked,  I  am  assured  that 
in  8  large  number  of  cases,  phthisis  may  be  discovered  in 
the  throat  by  the  eye,  long  before  the  lungs  reveal  it  to  the 
ear.    In  like  manner,  certain  cases  of  heart  disease  may 
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snppljr  objectiye  evidence  to  the  laryngoscope  —  notably 
those  in  which  the  nerre  supplying  power  to  certain  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  is  pressed  upon,  and  one  or  other  side 
of  the  box  paralyzed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
laryngoscope  may  be  applied  by  a  defl  manipulator.  One 
by  one  the  patients  are  dismissed,  much  comu>rted,  to  their 
several  homes.  A  ceremony  —  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing wise  and  considerate  —  is  insisted  on.  Each  patient 
is  asked  whether  he  or  she  can  pay  anything  for  treatment, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  people  themselves  to  assess  the  amount 
they  can  afford.  In  no  case  is  relief  refused,  and  to  the 
utterly  poor  and  needy  it  is  given  cheerfully,  gratis,  with- 
out insisting  on  governors'  letters,  while  the  independence 
of  the  patient  is  saved,  if  he  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  any- 
thing. The  right  of  option  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  appre- 
ciated by  the  applicant,  and  I  can  testify  with  pleasure 
to  the  eaeemess  with  which  the  poor  people  come  forward 
to  pay  their  few  shillings  ner  month,  rather  than  owe 
succor  entirely  to  charity,  j^evertheless,  the  incomings 
must  fall  very,  very  far  short  of  the  outgoings,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  number  of  patients  is  already  so  great  as  to 
need  more  ample  accommodation.  Nearly  a  thousand  per- 
sons have  applied  for  advice  since  the  hospital  was  opened 
this  sprinz,  and  the  medical  officers  have  so  much  to  do, 
that  they  have  been  tempted,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  their 
work,  to  give  up  two  evenings  per  week  to  their  patients. 
These  evening  sittings  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
patients,  who  can  thus  obtain  help  without  losing  a  day  or 
nalf-a-day's  work.  As  an  instance  of  an  institution  doine 
special  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  deserves  earnest  public 
support,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  disorders  the  treatment  of 
which  requires  that  •* special"  knowledge  —  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  rich,  but  so  difficult  of  attainment  by  the 
poor. 


FRITZ  REUTER. 

The  same  telegram  which  brought  us  the  news  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  escape  announced  the  death  of  him  who  has 
been  called  Grermany's  Dickens  —  Fritz  Renter.  Fritz  Ren- 
ter, who  died  last  month  at  Eisenach,  was  an  obscure  teacher 
in  a  small  town  of  Brandenburg  only  twelve  years  ago. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  honest,  well-established, 
and  thriving  citizena  are  apt  to  say  that  they  have  turned 
out  badly,  and  of  whom  they  have  a  certain  right  to  say  it. 
Bom  during  the  Franzosentid  (the  time  of  the  French 
occupation),  in  a  country  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, he  studied  law  at  Rostock  ,and  Jena,  where  towards 
1880  conspiracies  in  favor  of  German  unity  were  rife 
among  young  men.  What  was  the  real  aim  of  the  juvenile 
patriots  of  me  Burschenschafl  has  never  been  clearly  as- 
certained ;  and  the  members  of  that  widely-spread  asso- 
ciation perhaps  knew  as  little  of  it  themselves  as  any- 
body else.  The  German  governments  honored  them  and 
disgraced  themselves  by  takine  them  au  serieux;  and 
shortly  after  the  French  Revolution  of  July  and  the 
Frankfort  attempt,  organized  a  demagogue  nunt  on  a 
large  scale  which  will  always  leave  a  stain  upon  their  rep- 
utation. It  was  natural  enough  for  the  smaller  potentates, 
whoHc  instinct  of  self-preservation  taught  them  that  noUi- 
ing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  them  than  aspirations 
toward  German  unity ;  it  was  natural  enough  for  Austria, 
who  had  a  distinct  presentiment  that  a  restoration  of  the 
German  Empire  could  never  be  made  in  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  that  Prussia,  which  already  at 
this  time  was  the  secret  hope  of  the  young  enthusiasts, 
and  which  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  schoolboys'  plana 
were  national  —  that  Prussia  should  have  taken  the  lead 
of  these  odious  and  ridiculous  persecutions  is  a  fact  more 
difficult  to  understand  even  than  to  excuse. 

Fritz  Reuter  was  one  of  the  victims ;  and,  after  a  year 
of  **  preventive  "  imprisonment,  was  condemned  to  death 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  King  Frederick  William  III., 
however,  granted  him  a  reprieve  and  commuted  the  capi- 


tal punishment  into  thirty  years*  imprisonment  in  a  fc^ 
tress.     After  seven  years  Reuter  was  set  at  libcarty  npoa 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  (1840).   HeW 
himself  told  us  in  his  very  amusing  book,  **  Ut  mioe  Fea- 
ungstid  "  (My  Time  at  the  Fortress),  bow  he  and  his  fd- 
low-sufTerers  spent  their  days  in  card-playing,  cookioj^ 
lovemaking  with  the  commander*s  and  guutlitns'  dsui^. 
ters,  above  all  in  practical  joking.    If  patriotism  and  beer 
had  prevented  the  student  from  employing  his  time  pixifit- 
ably  at  the  university,  natural  laziness  and  the  prospect  of 
a  life  likely  to  be  lost  in  prison  w^re  not  adapted  to  mike 
a  worker  of  our  prisoner.    When,  at  nearly  thirty  yean 
of  age,  he  came  out  of  prison,  he  found  himself  withoot  i 
career,   without  means,  and  with    nothing  acquired  bj 
which  he  could  earn  a  livelihood.    He  repaired  to  hu 
father's  little  property  in  Mecklenburg,  but  be  was  no 
more  an  agriculturist  than  a  lawyer,  in  spite  of  bis  profes- 
sional studies ;  accordingly  he  soon  founa  himself  in  debt, 
and  obliged  to  sell  his  small  estate  in  order  to  satiafj  his 
creditors.    He  then  tried  to  freshen  up  his  college  stndies, 
and  began  to  give  lessons  at  Treptow  at  the  rate  of  abom 
6d.  a  lesson.    Of  the  sixpences  thus  earned  he  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  the  greater  part  on  the  altar  of  sociabilitr, 
and  he  was  well  known  in  the  Wirthshaus  at  Treptow  as 
a  most  humorous  story-teller. 

He  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  turning  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ent to  account,  and  went  over  to  New  Brandenbiug  ia 
order  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  his  lessons.  Here  the 
new  friends  to  whom  he  read  the  poems  and  stories  he 
had  written  in  Plattdeutsch  (North  German  dialect)  for  the 
amusement  of  his  tavern  and  family  audience  urged  hia 
to  have  them  printed.  Reuter  thought  this  sheer  foUy, 
still,  as  his  friends  offered  to  advance  the  necessary  funds, 
he  reluctantly  consented.  The  success  was  immense. 
Allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between  a  coun- 
try like  England  and  one  without  any  centre  like  Ge^ 
many,  between  a  work  written  in  a  language  known  to 
everybody  and  one  composed  in  a  provincial  dialect.  Ren- 
ter's success  may  furly  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
"Pickwick  Papers."  His  fortune  was  made.  He  was 
immediately  recognized  as  Germany's  greatest  humorist, 
and  his  books  sold  by  Uiousands.  It  was  then  (1864)  that 
he  repaired  to  Eisenach,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  built  him- 
self a  small  villa,  and  where  he  died  a  week  ago,  writing 
very  little  (and  that  little  of  a  not  very  remarkable  cha^ 
acter),  and  still  courting  the  consolatory  bottle,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  he  did  not  even  feel  any  longer  the 
want  of  Uie  company  of  delighted  listeners. 

Fritz  Reuter  is  a  true  pamter  of  country  life  in  North 
Germany.  His  poems  as  well  as  his  novels  are  all  admira- 
bly humorous,  and  vividly  describe  the  customs  and  prej- 
udices, interests  and  ideas,  of  a  village  or  a  little  town  in 
Mecklenburg.  The  poet,  not  unlike  some  of  those  great 
Dutch  artists  whom  all  the  world  admires,  contrived  to 
depict  within  a  little  space  the  whole  extent  of  hnman 
life,  with  its  frailties,  its  errors  and  its  passions,  its  sorrows 
and  joys.  Of  his  fourteen  volumes,  five  only  will  ontlive 
him ;  but  these  will  last  as  long  as  the  Low-German  lan- 
guage is  understood.  These  are  the  poems,  "LAaschen" 
and  "  Hanne  Niite  "  (one  volume),  the  novel "  Ut  mine 
Stromtid  "  (three  volumes),  and  the  little  tale  *'  Ut  the 
Franzosentid,"  which  Mr.  Charles  Lewes  has  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  <*  In  the  Year  13."  Although 
written  m  Plattdeutsch,  Renter's  tale  loses  less  than  one 
might  imagine  by  translation;  the  Low-German  language 
having  a  nearer  relationship  to  English  than  to  literary 
(rerman,  which  is  derived,  as  everybody  knows,  from  High 
or  South  German.  Of  course  the  reader  would  draw  more 
enjoyment  from  the  original  than  from  the  English  trans* 
lation ;  but  he  would  certainly  prefer  this  to  a  High-Ge^ 
man  version.  Nor  is  Low-German  a  very  difficult  lan- 
guage ;  almost  all  Germans,  even  Southerners,  read  Renter 
in  the  dialect  he  wrote  in,  and  it  suffices  to  read  ten  or 
twenty  pages  carefully  to  be  able  to  read  the  rest  fiuently. 
Renter's  works  in  High- German  are  of  little  value.  There 
his  humor  becomes  coarse,  his  sentimentality  false,  his 
pathos  affected,  or  at  least  they  appear  so,  as  soon  as  he 
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es  up  liis  native  tongue;  while  his  chef-d^cBuvre,  the 
lel  *^  TJ t  mine  Stromtid,"  rankB  high  in  Gennan  —  nay, 
Enropean  literature  at  lanre  —  precisely  on  account  of 
admirably  natural  simplicity,  in  it  satire  always  re- 
ias  good-humored,  feeling  never  degenerates  into  senti- 
audity,  the  comic  never  becomes  caricature,  and  the 
rest  realism  never  lacks  poetry. 

A.  good  deal  of  this  merit  must  certainly  be  placed  to 
t  account  of  the  language.  Germany  has  a  scientific 
d  a  political  language;  she  has  no  social  language,  and 
thb  reepect  bears  greater  resemblance  to  Italy  Uian  to 
igland,  France,  or  Spain.  The  consequences  are  a  want 
truth,  an  unbearable  affectation,  in  nearly  all  German 
rf  els  and  comedies,  as  well  as  in  German  actors.  They 
eak  a  conventional  language,  spoken  nowhere  except 
I  the  stage  and  in  books,  just  as  they  describe  a  life 
kuch  exists  nowhere  in  Germany.  The  few  painters 
*  real  life,  who,  like  Jeremias  Grotthelf  (**  Unly  der 
nechf ),  Gottfried  Keller  ('*  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem 
Nirie'*),  Loaise  von  Francois  ('*Die  letzte  Reckenbur- 
erin  '*^,  and  Fritz  Renter,  have  condescended  to  choose 
ir  their  subjects  what  they  had  before  their  eyes,  and  to 
reat  of  it  in  the  language  they  use  every  day,  are  by  no 
leans  inferior  to  the  best  English  and  French  novelists  of 
be  a^.  But  there  are  exceedingly  few  of  them  ;  and  the 
(ret age  literature  of  amusement  in  Germany  remains  tire- 
ome,  pretentious,  and  heavy  beyond  description,  because 
hft  an  iboTB  either  look  for  their  models  out  of  Germany  or 
iaugine  themselves  able  to  take  the  high  walk  which 
Goethe  alone  has  successfully  trod.  This  is  so  true  that 
even  a  vul  ^ar  Vorstadt-theatre  in  Berlin  or  Vienna,  coarse 
snd  tasteless  as  are  their  products,  is  a  relief  after  the 
comedies  which  the  German  public  endures  in  its  fashion- 
sbie  theatres.  As  for  Renter,  he  certainly  was  no  longer 
bifflself  when  he  undertook  to  speak  the  language  of  '*  good 
tocietv  ; "  the  eternally  fresh  stream  of  humor,  poetry,  and 
life  which  flows  in  his  admirable  novel  immediately  begins 
to  slacken  when  he  dips  his  pen  into  literary  ink.  Fort- 
^tely  he  was  rarely  tempted  to  do  so;  and  he  began 
bis  career  as  a  vrriter  too  late,  and  finished  it  too  early,  to 
obliterate  the  vivid  impression  his  roasterwork  produced. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  SECOND  WIFE. 

Caroline  Bowles,  who,  somewhat  late  in  life,  became 
tlie  second  wife  of  Robert  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  Canon  Lisle  Bowles  ;  from 
yfwt^  works  he  was  wont  to  say  he  '^  had  derived  even 
owe  benefit  than  from  Cowper's."  Her  mother  was 
eister  to  General  Sir  Hany  Burrard,  who  was  made  a  bar- 
onet lor  his  services,  and  died  in  command  of  the  First 
Grenadier  Guards,  at  Calshot  Castle  ;  of  which  old  for- 
tress on  the  Solent  he  was  governor. 

On  an  arm  of  the  sea,  not  very  far  from  Calshot,  and 

^ppoeite  the  Needles,  stands  the  ancient  borough-town  of 

Lyninvton,  which  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  under 

«»  patronage  of  the  Burrards  of  Walhampton,  until  the 

P»«mg  of  the  Reform  Bill.    At  that  eventful  time  the 

Kaior  member  was  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard-Neale, 

°^t  K.  G.  C.,  who  had  long  been  naval   aid-de-camp 

*ad  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  the  Third; 

^  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  at  once  reelected  as  the 

^'^^Krrative  member,  bv  the  free  electors  of  Lymington. 

A^  beautiful  obelisk  wKich  overlooks  the  town  from  the 

JPoiite  side  of  the  river,  backed  by  the  Walhampton 

^^*t  marks  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  bv  them,  in 

w^nwy,  and  in  Parliament,  by  the  royal  family,  and  by 

"1  who  ever  knew  him. 

^  centory  ago  Lymington  retained  a  peculiarly  quaint 

jj'l  pictoresqne  character ;  travellers  then  rode  well  armed 

^ogb  tbe  dangerous  tracts  of  the  New  Forest  on  their 

y  towards  London,  and  prayers  were  duly  offered  in 

*mth  for  their  safe  arrival  there. 

^e  town  carried  on  a  good  coasting-trade  as  far  as 
^'^wall,  and  was  famous  both  for  its  salterns,  and  its  tim- 


ber-yards and  shipwrights.  The  principal  street  ran  from 
the  quays  on  the  river,  straight  up  a  long  hill  (as  it  still 
does),  and  was  composed  of  a  singular  variety  of  houses 
and  shops,  of  all  heights  and  sizes.  Near  ot  Thomas' 
Church  many  large,  pleasant  old  dwellings,  with  shady, 
walled  gardens,  and  ivied  gables,  and  court-jards,  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  upper  end  of  Lymington  the  road 
to  the  right  leads  to  Buckland  Rings,  a  well-defined  Ro- 
man encampment  on  the  verge  of  Uie  Forest^  and  over- 
grown with  trees.  At  its  foot  stood  an  old-fashioned  small 
nouse,  with  great  elms  partly  overshadowing  its  trim  gar- 
den and  mossy  lawns,  called  Buckland  Cottage.  There, 
in  1787,  Caroline  Bowles  was  born,  a  first  and  only  child. 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  27ih  of  June,  1789,  (reorge 
the  Third,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  three  elder 
Princesses,  honored  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Neale  with  a 
visit;  snd  were  received  at  the  Town  Hall  (then  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street)  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration, who,  being  introduced  by  Lord  Delawarr,  had  the 
honor  of  kissing  their  Majesties'  hands.  At  that  moment 
the  King's  attention  was  drawn  to  a  gaunt  figure  draped 
in  a  red  gown  ornamented  with  yellow  braid,  who  held 
what  looked  like  a  gilt  club,  and  gazed  at  him  with  the 
profoundest  veneration  from  the  farther  end  of  the  hall. 

"  What  is  that  singular-looking  personage  ?  "  asked  the 
King  of  Lord  Delawarr. 

"  Our  mace-bearer,  your  Majesty,  Jedidiah  Pike,"  was 
the  whispered  answer. 

But  the  name  caught  its  owner's  ear,  and  supposing  that 
he  had  been  summoned,  he  advanced  hastily.  Overcome, 
however,  by  his  feelings,  and  seeing  the  royal  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  honest  Jedidiah  prostrated  himself,  mace  and 
all,  at  the  foot  of  the  "haut-pas,"  Iboking  up  from  the 
ground  with  an  expression  of  such  passionate  loyalty  that 
the  King  not  only  burst  out  laughing,  but  also  told  him  to 
get  up  and  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  was  sure  so  good  a  sub- 
ject deserved  to  do.  Long  afterwards  he  spoke  of  "  old 
Pike,"  with  the  same  hearty  laughter. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  general  feeling  of  Lyming- 
ton in  those  days,  when  "  a  divinity  *'  did  indeed  "  hedge 

a  king."  ,    .       .  -d    i_ 

Nowhere  was  loyalty  more  truly  a  religion  than  at  Buck- 
land  Cottage.  The  little  daughter  o!  the  house  was  en- 
tirely educated  at  home.  Her  father,  who  had  been  in  the 
army,  was  remarkably  silent,  and  devoted  to  the  quiet  art 
of  angling.  This  taste  was  easily  gratified  in  a  forest- 
country  abounding  In  shadowy  pools  fringed  with  water- 
weed,  and  in  rivulets  that  drained  the  valleys,  and  often 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  Of  these,  Royden  Stream  was 
the  most  beautiful ;  and  there  he  often  took  her  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  trot  by  his  side  with  her  basket.  He  invar 
riably  carried  a  well-worn  copjr  of  Izaak  Walton  in  his 
pocket,  which  she  read  with  delight  when  a  mere  baby  in 
years.  Whether  from  Kit  Marlowe  or  holy  Master  Her- 
bert she  caught  the  knack  of  rhyming,  or  from  the  great 
store  of  ballads  sung  by  her  mother,  she  began  making  sto- 
ries in  verse  even  before  she  could  write.  When  she  had 
mastered  that  accomplishment,  which  she  did  also  very  early, 
she  would  let  no  one  but  her  fiither  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
verses.  She  never  had  a  very  good  ear  for  music,  but  if 
she  heard  poetry  repeated,  its  rhythm  haunted  her,  sleeping 
and  waking,  till  she  had  composed  something  in  the  same 
measure.  oLn.  Bowles,  alarmed  by  this  precocity,  endeav- 
ored to  keep  books  of  poetry  out  of  her  reach.  The  most 
anxious  parent  could  nardly  however  have  feared  over- 
excitement  from  Gesner's  "  Death  of  Abel,"  and  that  ac- 
cordingly she  was  allowed  to  read ;  but  it  filled  her  mind 
with  images  of  pastoral  purity  and  devotion,  which  all 
seemed  connected  with  an  altar  and  sacrifices. 

And  God  must  still, 
So  with  myself  I  ai]fued,  surely  love 
Such  pure,  sweet  omrings.    There  can  be  no  harm 
In  laying  them,  as  Eve  was  wont  each  day, 
On  such  an  altar :  what  if  I  could  make 
Something  resembling  that !    To  work  I  went 
With  the  strong  purpose  which  is  strength  and  power, 
And  in  a  certain  unnequented  nook 
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Of  our  long,  rambling  garden,  fenoed  about 

By  thorns  and  bashes,  thick  with  summer  leaves, 

And  threaded  by  a  little  watercoarse 

(No  substitute  contemptible  I  thought 

For  Eve's  meandering  rills),  uprose  full  soon 

A  mound  of  mossy  turf,  that  when  complete 

I  called  an  altar:  and  with  simple  faith. 

Aye,  and  with  feelings  of  adoring  love 

Hallowing  the  childish  error,  laid  thereon 

Daily  my  floral  tribute,  yet  from  prayer. 

Wherewith  I  longed  to  consecrate  the  act, 

Refraining  with  an  undefined  fear 

(Instinctive)  of  offence  :  and  there  was  doubt 

Of  perfect  blameiessness  (unconscious  doubt) 

In  the  suspicious,  unrelaxing  care 

With  which  I  kept  my  secret.  —  Tha  Birthdajf  (1836)/ 

Caroline  Bowles  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  child,  and 
old  relations  of  hers  and  of  the  writer's*  often  spoke  of 
her  fairy-like  appearance  when  found  reading  or  writing 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  some  old  tree,  or  in  a  mimic  cave, 
with  one  flat  stone  for  a  floor,  overhung  with  ferns  and  ivy, 
by  the  side  of  Royden  Stream. 

She  spoke  French  as  soon  as  she  did  Engb'sh,  for  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  George  Burrard,  or,  as  she  was  usually 
called,  Madame  Burrard,  was  a  Jersey  lady,  and  always 
spoke  her  native  language  in  her  own  familv.     She  was 
connected  with  all  the  old  liorman  families  of  the  island, 
where  feudal  customs  and  the  manners  of  la  vieille  cour  long 
survived  their  disappearance  in  France.    Her  husband 
was  brother  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  warden  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  governor  of  Calshot  Castle,  who  became  the 
first  baronet  of  Walhampton.  He  had  earlv  been  betrothed 
to  a  handsome  and  wealthy  Jersey  heiress 'by  a  family  com- 
pact, and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  when  his  regi- 
ment returned  from  Flanders.  They  had  seen  little  of  each 
other,  but  they  parted  with  the  promise  of  keeping  up  as 
constant  a  correspondence  as  the  uncertain  posts  of  those 
days  allowed.    Great  was  the  young  soldier's  happiness 
when,  as  time  passed  on,  each  letter  from  Mademoiselle 
D became  more  deliehtful  than  the  last.     She  had  ap- 
peared to  him  rather  cold  and  imperious,  and  he  fancied 
she  had  accepted  his  addresses  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course;  butter  letters  undeceived  him,  and  left  him  no 
doubt  of  her  affection.    They  contained  the  fullest  ac- 
counts of  her  daily  life  at  the  old  chateau,  with  all  the  little 
adventures  that  befell  herself  and  her  friends,  described  in 
the  most  amusing  way,  and  with  a  child-like  zest  and  wom- 
anly grace,  that  promiHed  sweet  companionship  in  the  future. 
^  At  last  he  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  hur- 
ried to  Jersey,  to  assure  her  better  than  he  could  do  in 
writing  of  the  warm  affection  that  had  succeeded  on  his 
own  part  to  the  somewhat  chilly  ceremonial  of  their  former 

intercourse.    Mademoiselle  D had  often  alluded  to  a 

summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  nut-tree  avenue,  leading 
from  the  garden  to  the  neighboring  woods,  as  her  favorite 
spot  for  writing.  On  hearing,  therefore,  when  he  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  the  chateau,  that  the  Seigneur  and  Ma- 
dame were  paying  visits,  but  that  she  and  her  cousin 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  were  in  the  summer-house,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  seeking  her  there.  Full  of  hope  and  joy 
he  stood  for  a  moment  on  that  glowing  afternoon  near  the 
pretty  pavilion,  afraid  of  startling  his  promised  bride  by 
so  sudden  an  appearance.  The  summer  leaves  were  thick, 
and  the  noisette-roses  clustered  round  it,  but  he  heard  a 
well-known  voice  exclaim :  "  Will  you  never  have  done, 
Madeleine,  with  that  tiresome  letter  V  Thank  goodness,  it 
is  one  of  tl^  last  we  need  send,  for  he  seems  likely  to  be 
here  before  long  1    It  is  lucky  we  write  alike ;  I  should 

hardly  have  patience  to  copy  all  you  find  to  say  *' 

Perhaps  George  Burrard  took  another  turn  in  the  nut- 
tree  walk  before  he  presented  himself ;  but  when  he  en- 
tered the  summer-house  he  saw  his  betrothed  tying  knots 
of  various  colored  ribbons  that  lay  on  the  rustic  table,  and 
her  young  cousin  writing,  with  a  shower  of  golden  curls 
falling  over  her  face,  as  she  held  her  desk  on  her  lap. 
There  was  something  in  that  blushing  face  which  told  the 
story  of  the  letters,  no  less  clearly  than  Mademoiselle's  ex- 
clamation, and  it  fixed  his  fate  and  hers. 


When  at  last  all  obstacles  had  been' overcome,  tod  **\ 
petite  Madeleine  "  was  his  wife  instead  of  the  proud  ben 
ess,  she  brought  with  her  to  Lymington  a  mud,  who  live 
with  her  and  her  descendants  till  extreme  old  age.  Sk 
was  always  called  "  Bla  Bonne,"  and  treated  as  a  fneet 
She  continued,  like  her  mistress,  the  dress  of  her  vood 
and  wore  her  high  cap,  and  lonf?  gold  ear-rings,  and  dioi 
jackets,  to  the  last  Madame  Burrard,  as  she  alsogiY 
old,  used  to  be  carried  from  the  porch  at  Buckland  Cotttii 
in  a  sedan  chair  to  her  pew  in  church.  There,  I  am  tkv^ 
she  bowed  and  courtesied  to  her  friends  before  the  HmK 
be^n ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  stood  up  in  her  litti 
hign-heeled  shoes  of  black  velvet  with  silver  buckles,  aa 
that  a  diamond  crescent  sparkled  just  in  front  of  her  |w 
dered  hair,  which  was  drawn  up  on  a  cushion  under  s  ki 
cap  and  hood.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  invariably  blad 
but  she  also  wore  the  lace  ruffles,  neckerchief,  and  sproi 
that  had  been  in  fashion  when  she  was  exactly  like  vlu 
her  little  granddaughter  afterwards  became.  She  bad 
delightful  manner  of  telling  stories,  as  well  as  of  initios 
and  it  was  always  said  that  Caroline  inherited  her  pecoiii 
vein  of  conversation.  She  had  the  same  beautiful  has 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  finely-formed  forehead,  with  a  sii^ 
graceful  figure,  and  a  hand  as  deft  and  light  as  ever  bd^ 
needle,  pen,  or  pencil,  though  she  never  had  patience  I 
learn  to  spin.  This  was  an  art  in  which  her  cbannio 
grandmother  excelled,  and  she  always  kept  with  afifectiM 
ate  care  the  pretty  wheel  from  which  Madame  Bunar 
used  to  draw  the  finest  lace-thread  of  any  lady  in  flaip 
shire. 

The  Rev.  William  Gilpin  was  vicar  of  Boldre  (the  par 
ish  to  which  Lymington  belongs)  during  Caroline's  ciilid 
hood.  He  is  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  work  « 
forest  scenery,  to  the  beauties  of  which  he  first  drev  a: 
tention,  and  being  an  excellent  artist,  his  illustrationa  vnt 
as  much  admired  as  his  writing.  He  was  very  fond  of  tht 
intelligent  little  girl,  and  she  always  said  Mr.  Gilpio  had 
first  put  a  pencil  into  her  band.  Her  portrait  of  him  ii 
his  library,  while  she  stood  by  to  watch  him  draw,  is  one 
of  her  best  pieces  of  descriptive  poetry.  Here  dxt^kt 
lines  of  it :  — 

How  holy  was  the  calm  of  that  small  room! 
How  tenderly  the  evening  light  stole  in 
As  't  were  in  reverence  of  its  sanctity ! 
Here  and  there  touching  with  a  golden  gleam 
Book-shelf  or  picture- frame,  or  brightening  up 
The  nosegay,  set  with  daily  care  (love's  own) 
Upon  the  study  table.    Dallying  there 
Among  the  books  and  papers,  and  with  beam 
Of  softest  radiance  starring  like  a  glor? 
The  old  man's  high  bald  head  and  noble  brow— 
There  still  I  found  him,  busy  with  his  pen 
(Oh,  pen  of  varied  power !  found  faithful  ever ! 
Faithful  and  fearless  in  the  one  great  cause !)  — 
Or  some  grave  tome,  or  lighter  work  of  taste 
(His  no  ascetic,  harsh,  soul-narrowing  creed) ; 
Or  that  unrivalled  pencil,  with  few  strokes. 
And  sober  tinting  slight,  that  wrought  efiects 
Most  magical ;  the  poetry  of  art !  —  Thu  Birthdaf^ 

Lymington  had  long  been  a  d^pdt  for  English  troops 
owing  to  its  neighborhood  to  Portsmouth  and  the  passa^ 
by  the  Needles  to  the  Channel.  During  the  French  ^^ 
lution  and  the  subsequent  war  with  France,  a  large  W" 
of  Royalists  were  encamped  near  the  town ;  the  groap< 
trees  was  long  pointed  out  under  which  were  thetentii 
those  gallant  leaders  who  fell  with  their  little  arm;  ^ 
Quiberon.  A  large  d^pdt  of  foreign  troops  was  afterva 
established;  and  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  alao 
of  naval  and  military  officers,  who  were  either  audoi 
there  or  invalided.  Society,  therefore,  was  remarkaWI 
varied  and  animated ;  Grerman,  Dutch,  French,  and  ItaW 
officers,  as  well  as  the  families  of  the  emigrant  nobltfj 
took  their  part  in  it;  and  the  writer  has  often  heard  t 
Lymington  balls  of  those  days  described  as  the  garwt'^ 
ever  were  known,  not  excepting  those  of  Bath  itself. 
one  occasion  Caroline  Bowles,  who  was  usually  very  w| 
of  dancing,  let  her  mother  go  to  a  ball  without  her.  » 
amused  herself  with  making  a  sketch  of  the  priocip 
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orfks  certain  to  be  seen  at  it ;  and  though  slightlj  carica- 
red.  they  were  so  like,  that  people  thought,  when  Mrs. 
ivkd  showed  it  to  her  friends,  that  it  must  have  been 
ken  on  the  spot.  No  one  could  imagine  where  the  artist 
Bid  have  been  hidden  !  This  drawing,  with  some  altera- 
tts,  was  afterwards  lithographed,  with  another  equally 
tver.  They  botb  had  considerable  success  under  the 
le*  of  *•  A  Ck>antry  Ball,"  and  "  Packing  Up  aOer  the 

Burin^  these  youthful  days  Caroline  paid  a  visit  to  some 
btions  in  Jersey,  and  reproduced  her  hosts  long  after- 
tfds  as  the  gentle  clergvman,  Mr.  Seale,  and  his  sweet 
d  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Helen,  in  her  *'  Chapters  on  Church- 
mis." 

At  that  time  she  had  no  idea  of  writing  for  publication, 
to  the  contrary,  the  prejudice  against  female  authorship 
IS  90  strons  in  the  circle  to  which  she  belonged  that  she 
rosJd  have  shrunk  from  incurring  it. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  so  many  pleasant 
tcompUshments,  and  a  tolerably  good  fortune,  Miss  Bowles 
•d  many  admirers.  She  did  indeed  return  the  long  at- 
tchment  of  one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  ;  but  it  was 
t  W&t  decided  by  the  family  conclave  that  her  engagement 
iiould  be  broken  ofiF,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  means  on 
Ik  gentleman's  part.  She  submitted  her  own  judgment 
lo  that  of  her  relations,  but  she  formed  no  other  engage- 
neat  till  see  accepted  Robert  Southey.  From  that  time 
dbe  turned  to  literature  as  her  "  chief  resource  from  weary- 
ing thoughts." 

Her  first  long  poem  was  a  novel  in  verse,  called  "  Ellen 
TuitTihuT."     Southey  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
a&d  after  long  hesitation  she  ventured  to  send  the  manu- 
script to  him,  determining  to  abide  by  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  should  go  into  a  publisher's  hands  or  not.     He 
raid  it  with  g;reat  interest,  and  wtote  judiciously  and  kindhr 
K)  Ids  unknown  correspondent,  whom  he  warmly  encouraged. 
The  poem,  followed  by  several  shorter  pieces,  was  accord- 
log]/  published  ;  and  the  latter  especially  were  very  much 
tdndred.    In  those  happy  days  authoresses  were  very  few, 
ind  she  at  once  received,  through  her  bookseller,  letters  of 
praise  from  many  distinguished  writers.    After  her  moth- 
^i  death,  in    1817,  part  of  her  fortune  was  lost  in  the 
matt  of  an  Indian  bank ;  and  as  she  now  lived  alone,  with 
her  faithful  "bonne"  and  two  other  attached  servants,  at 
Borland  Cottage,  she  found  the  reward  of  her  labors  very 
nsefol.    But  she  never  thoroughly  settled  down  into  what 
coald  be  called  a  literary  life.     She  kept  up  an  animated 
correspondence  with  Southey,  who  firom  the  first  felt  the 
wm  of  her  sympathy,  and  wrote  frequently  and  fully 
»»wt  his  own  works,  with  abundant  criticisms  on  those  of 
^twra.    Letter-writing  was  naturally  to  them  both  a  more 
perfect  means  of  pounng  out  their  minds  than  conversation ; 
»d  w  was  some  years  before  they  met    No  one,  however, 
better  deserved  the  once  coveted  name  of  "  une  charmante 
iiooDteuse  "  than  Miss  Bowles.    She  had  a  quaint,  caustic 
«y»«  of  telling  an  anecdote  that  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and 
«i  ghost  stories  she  was  inimitoble. 

Besides  bemg  agreeable  herself,  she  had  the  rare  talent 

«  making  every  one  she  wished  to  please  feel  agreeable 

'I  V     ^^^^  surprised  her  visitors  now  and  then,  not 

^fi^      ^^»  talents,  but  with  those  they  appeared  to  be 

pw  with  in  her  society.    It  is  still  only  fair  to  add,  that 

«r  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  her  utter  absence  of 

tt*^"*!5^^'^'  disappointed  comparative  strangers,  who 

apected  something  pathetic  from  the  writer  of  bo  many 

wQchmg  poems.    Thm^s  common  enough  in  themselves, 

wwever,  when  they  had  passed  through  Uie  crucible  of  her 

S?    ^if®  ^^^^  ^  ^*^®  unlooked-for  ore  adhering  to 

««a.   No  one  more  readily  caught  a  friend's  idea ;  but  it 

V*  qwte  a  chance  whether  she  would  hold  it  up  in  a  com- 

^^Jht,  or  with  a  variety  of  new  shades  added  to  it  that 

r^  trom  her  own  fancy ;  or  how,  indeed,  if  it  happened 

wfiavestnick  her  imagination  at  all,  she  would  finally  dis- 
pose of  u! 

*jjtty where,  of  course,  she  was  a  welcome  guest ;  and 

Jj^were  many  delightful  houses  amonjrrft  the  "  walks  " 

«•  New  Forest  at  which  she  occasionally  stoyed.    Cal- 


shot  Castle  (of  which  two  Sir  Harry  Burrards  had  succes- 
sively been  governors)  continued  after  the  death  of  her 
uncle  to  be  the  home  of  his  widow  and  familv.  No  one 
who  sees  it  from  Uie  Solent,  standing  round  and  grim  on  a 
long  neck  of  rocky  beach  which  runs  out  to  sea,  would 
think  of  it  as  a  pleasant  ladies'  abode.  But  such  it  was. 
The  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  in  the  ordinary  sit- 
ting-room each  formed  a  recess  for  drawing  or  writing,  or 
some  artistic  fancy-work;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
books,  carvings,  and  pictures  painted  by  various  members 
of  that  accomplished  family ;  and  the  heavy  buttresses 
were  made  to  afford  shelter  to  flowers,  and  abundance  of 
climbing  plants. 

The  woods  that  surrounded  "  Luttrell's  Folly  "  were  not 
far  off;  and  the  cottages  of  the  Forest  half-hidden  by  moss 
and  house-leek,  formed  endless  subjects  for  the  pencil ;  as 
well  as  the  ever-shifting  lights  and  shadows  on  the  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  old  fortress  was  as  much  a  home 
to  Caroline  Bowies  as  Buckland.  Comparatively  earlv  in 
her  long  acquaintance  with  Southey,  she  was  gratified  by 
his  mention  of  Paul  Burrard,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Sir  John  Moore  at  Coruna,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
just  after  his  chief  had  been  struck,  when  scarcely  nine- 
teen. 

These  are  some  of  Southey's  lines :  — 

Not  unprepared 
The  heroic  youth  was  found,  for  in  the  ways 
Of  piety  had  he  been  trained ;  and  what 
The  dutiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 
Had  learned,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 
In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 
Was  his  belovbd  manual ;  and  his  life 
Beseemed  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew. 
For  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 
Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 
In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 
Of  all  his  noble  properties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 
His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 
Reached  him.    Bat  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 
Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart, 
To  mingle  with  the  soil :  the  sea  received 
His  mortal  relics  —  to  a  watery  grave 
Consigned,  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 
His  father's  house,  that  they  who  loved  blm  best, 
Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 
Which  fired  his  knell. 


I  It  was  about  the  time  this  poem  was  written  that  Miss 
Bowles  paid  her  first  visit  to  Keswick,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sonthey  were  surrounded  with  their  large  household.  Her 
host  was  chained  so  resolutely  to  his  desk  among  the  books 
of  his  library,  that  he  was  only  able  to  give  up  one  day  to 
the  enjoyment  of  showing  her  the  scenery  of  his  beloyed 
hills. 

On  that  exquisite  summer's  day,  a  party  had  been  got  up 
by  the  young  people,  who  had  themselves  prepared  the 
meal  that  was  spread  somewhere  near  the  Falls  of  Lodore. 
Sara  Coleridge,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  ethereal 
beauty,  had  made  a  basketful  of  remarkably  nice  cakes ; 
and  Caroline  Bowles  kept  a  record  of  the  charming  figure 
offering  them  to  her  friends,  in  a  sketch  which  was  in  due 
time  lithographed.  It  contains  likenesses  of  all  who  were 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  is  named  "  A  Picnic  among 
the  HillR." 

She  had  met  Sonthey  first  in  London  (as  far  as  I  recol- 
lect) at  her  publishers',  the  Messrs.  Blackwood ;  but  she 
now  taw  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  who  were  attached 
to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude.  For 
them  he  worked  so  iiard  that  he  denied  himself  the  rest  and 
change  of  scene  that  might  have  prolonged  his  life,  and  per- 
haps made  his  enormous  learning  and  industry  more  pro- 
ductive of  books  that  paid.  No  one  enjoyed  a  holiday 
more  thoroughly,  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  with 
so  agreeable  a  guest  he  put  forth  his  pleasan test  powers. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  at  Greta  Hall  of  an 
evening ;  but  excepting  for  a  short  hour's  walk,  which  he 
took  as  a  duty  every  day,  he  remained  as  usual  shut  up 
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with  his  writing,  appointing  his  friend  Wordsworth  to  show 
her  the  country.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  she  said,  used  to  walk 
for  miles  by  the  side  of  her  pony,  pointing  out  every  fold 
of  the  hills,  with  their  glens  and  tarns.  Scarcely  a  shadow 
from  the  passing  clouds  swept  across  lake  or  upland  pasture 
without  his  remarking  it  He  was  fond  of  repeating  his 
own  poetry  in  illustration  of  the  scenery,  and  did  so  inth  a 
strong  north  country  accent,  and  very  sonorous  voice,  pro- 
nouncing the  I  in  such  words  as  "  walk  "  and  **  talk,"  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

When  Miss  Bowles  left  Keswick,  she  carried  away  a 
characteristic  present  from  Southey  —  an  extract  he  had 
made  while  in  Portugal  from  an  old  wooden-bound  book, 
which  he  found  in  a  convent  library.  It  had  apparently 
never  been  opened  since  the  monks  had  chained  it  so  near 
the  ceiling  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a  high  ladder  to  read  it, 
and  to  write  out  the  legend,  for  it  was  covered  with  thick 
cobwebs. 

She  also  took  back  to  Buckland  Cottage  a  drawins  she 
had  made  of  the  interior  of  that  pleasant  room  in  which  the 
family  collected  of  an  evening  with  their  frequent  guests, 
but  which  overflowed  with  the  books  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  These  were  dear  to  him  as  the  dearest  friends,  and 
he  loved  an  old  volume  with  creamy  paper,  and  broad 
black  printing,  finely  bound  in  vellum  or  Russia-leather, 
right  well,  almost  to  the  last 

The  view  of  his  library,  with  the  open  box  of  books  just 
arrived  by  coach  from  London,  in  the  foreground,  soon 
took  its  place  in  Miss  Bowles'  pretty  drawing-room ;  and 
the  extract  from  the  monkish  volume  made  its  appearance 
in  "The  Legend  of  Santarem,'*  which  she  published  a 
good  while  afterwards.  Southey  used  to  say  that  "  she 
only  required  concentration  of  thought  and  energies  to 
produce  a  ereat  work."  This  she  never  attempted,  nor 
was  it  at  all  within  the  scope  of  her  powers.  She  con- 
tented herself  with  sending  beautiful  and  popular  sketches 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  were  chiefly  taken  from 
domestic  incidents  belonging  to  her  own  family  histories. 
The  pathetic  story  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  which  is  probably 
her  best,  belonged  purely  to  fiction;  but  is  worked  up 
with  wonderfully  graphic  details.  It  was  written  while 
she  was  watching  the  dying  bed  of  **Ma  Bonne,"  who 
lived  to  unusual  old  age,  and  sank  to  rest  in  the  arms  of 
her  nurse-child,  by  whom  she  was  so  fondly  cherished. 
She  is  mentioned  in  several  poems  as  the  last  of  that 
household  which  had  surrounded  her  youth. 

The  good  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton,  used  often  to  per- 
suade Miss  Bowles  to  write  for  his  Annual.  Alaric  Watts 
also  claimed  frequent  contributions  from  her  pen ;  and  her 
works  became  especially  popular  in  America,  where  Wash- 
ington Irving  had  revived  tne  love  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  old-fashioned  English  life.  She  was  very  often  amusea 
by  letters  from  her  American  admirers,  wno  implored  her 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  gladden  their  country  with 
her  presence.    Than  such  a  prospect,  as  may  well  he  sup- 

S^sed,  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  her  wishes  I 
er  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  did  not  improve 
as  she  advanced  in  life — on  the  contrary,  she  was  subject  to 
severe  suffering  from  neuralgic  and  other  causes,  which 
made  her  frequently  unable  to  see  her  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  her,  therefore, 
to  alter  and  improve  her  little  domain,  which  she  did  with 
the  proceeds  of  "  The  Widow's  Tale,"  and  other  works. 
She  found  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  in  her  conserva- 
tory ;  and  the  rustic  dairy,  richly  furnished  with  old  China, 
which  she  had  built  under  a  great  elm-tree  on  her  lawn  ; 
and  also  in  her  little  pony  carriage,  in  which  she  con- 
stantly visited  her  poor  people  on  the  outskirts  of  the  New 
Forest,  followed  by  her  great  black  mastiff". 

One  of  her  greatest  friends  for  many  years  was  an  ac- 
complished Swiss  lady,  whose  husband  was  descended 
from  Lord  Chesterfield's  '*  Dayrolles,"  and  who  as  a  widow 
had  happily  settled  near  Lymington. 

When  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  parties  often  given  by 
Lady  Neale  at  Walhampton,  no  one  was  more  cheerful  than 
Miss  Bowles,  or  contributed  more  to  the  amusement  of 
guests  staying  at  that  hospitable  house.     On  one  occasion, 
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when  she  happened  to  meet  a  large  party  assembled  there 
for  Christmas  festivities,  she,  like  every  one  else,  appeared 
thoroughly  mystified  by  a  bundle  of  torn  letters  which  tbe 
hostess  had  picked  up  in  the  corridor,  and  which  had  ap- 
parently met  with  some  accident  on  their  way  to  the  post- 
office.  Everybody  was  requested  to  claim  from  aman; 
them  his  or  her  property,  the  signatures  being  unlnckilj 
missing.  They  contained  strictures,  more  or  less  true,  oo 
every  one's  manners,  aspirations,  and  general  character: 
and  so  well  was  the  deception  kept  up  that  it  was  not 
traced  to  its  proper  source  for  some  time. 

About  the  year  18S1,  Edward  Irving,  then  still  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  noble  intelleciu.* 
powers,  came  for  a  short  summer-holiday  with  his  wife,  to 
Mrs.  Baring- Wall's  house  at  Lymington.  He  preached 
(as  is  common  with  Scotch  ministers)  at  the  Independent 
Chapel,  and  its  narrow  walls  could  not  contain  the  ea^ 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  therefore  agreed  to 
the  generally  expressed  wish,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he 
would  preacii  once  on  Milford  Common,  near  the  old  ea- 
campment  of  the  French  Royalists. 

A  golden  afternoon  glowing  on  the  harvest-fields  and 
hedge-rows  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  on  the  Soleat 
dotted  with  white  sails,  brought  out  all  the  carriages  of  the 
neighborhood.  Most  people  declared  they  were  drinng 
that  way  by  chance :  but  so  it  was,  that  they  all  stopped 
to  hear,  and  it  certainly  was  an  hour  worth  stopping  tor. 

The  great  preacher  was  then  in  the  prime  of  Ufe  and  of 
energy,  with  a  magnificent  figure,  which  could  well  bear  to 
stand  with  the  westering  sun  for  a  background ;  and  a 
great  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  him,  watching  everr 
change  of  his  countenance,  and  catchinrr  to  its  farthest 
outskirts  every  intonation  of  his  wonderfully  flexible  voice. 
He  preached  on  the  great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  hj  al! 
who  were  readv  to  serve  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  Hii 
ima«:ery  was  taken  from  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
associations  of  the  place,  and  the  eff*ect  was  electrical. 
No  one  who  heard  that  sermon  ever  thought  very  hardlj 
in  after-days  of  Irving  himself,  however  much  they  may 
have  dissented  from  his  peculiar  views  and  conduct. 

Miss  Bowles  was  of  course  there  in  her  pretty  pony  car- 
riage ;  and  on  the  following  morning  she  met  him  (vrith 
the  writer)  at  Mrs.  Wall's  house. 

They  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which    | 
Mr.  Irving  spoke  warmly  of  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
Coleridge  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  London.    He 
loved,  he  said,  **to  watch  for  Coleridge's  grand  ideas 
looming  through  the  mist." 

Caroline  Bowles  afterwards  remarked  that  he  reminded 
her,  as  a  preacher,  of  Robert  Hall,  whose  eloquence  tiD 
then  she  had  thought  unsurpassed;  and  in  personal  ap> 
pearance  of  Mr.  Southey.  She  was  convinced  that  if  the 
latter  could  have  held  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  Ed- 
ward Irving,  against  whom  he  had  written  with  extreme 
bitterness,  "  they  would  have  stalked  together  away  to- 
wards Brockenhurst,  the  best  friends  in  Uie  world."  But 
Southey  never  had  such  an  opportunity,  and  Miss  Bowles 
never  saw  Irving  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  summer  she  had  the  pleasore 
of  a  second  visit  from  Southev ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  writing  for  the  Quarterlt/  Reviw. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hodson  he  says  :  "  The  remainder  of 
the  paper  was  written  at  Caroline  Bowies',  where  I  shot 
myself  up  for  eleven  days,  refusing  all  invitations,  seeing 
no  visitors,  and  never  going  out,  excepting  when  she 
mounted  her  Shetland  pony  and  I  walked  by  her  side  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  dinner."  So  far,  indeed,  did  he 
carry  this  sauvagericy  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  old 
and  dear  relative  of  his  hostess  persuaded  her  to  open  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  Southey  was  writing,  she  wm 
so  much  struck  by  his  air  of  annoyance  that  she  directk 
closed  it.  As  they  met  again,  her  guest  exclaimed, 
«  When  you  had  shown  my  mane  and  my  tail,  yoa  might 
as  well  have  let  me  roar ! " 

In  1834  his  great  sorrow  came  upon  him  in  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  which  ended  in  mental  alienation. 

"  Forty  years,"  he  writes,  "  has  she  been  the  life  of  my 
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ife,  and  I  have  left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  God, 
trbo  has  visited  me  with  this  affliction,  has  given  me 
strength  to  bear  it,  and  will,  I  know,  support  me  to  the 
uid,  whatever  that  may  be." 

His  letters  at  this  period  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of 
■esignation  and  of  steadfast  endurance,  but  his  heakh  was 
{reatly  impaired  by  three  years  of  devoted  watchfulness, 
iccompanied  by  the  necessity  for  literary  labor. 

On  the  16  tb  of  November,  1837,  Edith  Southey  sank 
painlessly  and  peacefully  to  rest  However  thankful  her 
husband  must  have  been  for  such  a  release  from  suffering, 
be  did  not  recover  the  loss  of  one  who  had  been  for  two 
thirds  of  his  life  his  chief  object,  as  he  was  hers.  His 
friends  persuaded  him  to  seek  restored  health  and  cheer- 
fulness  bj  going  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Buckland  cottage,  arriving 
there  in  October,  1838. 

His  spirits  revived  in  the  society  of  his  old  friend,  and  a 
few  months  later  he  wrote  thus  to  Walter  Savage  Landor : 
^'  Reduced  in  number  as  mv  family  has  been  within  the 
last  few  years,  my  spirits  would  hardly  recover  their  habit- 
ual and  healthy  cheerfulness  if  I  had  not  prevailed  on 
Miss  Bowles  to  share  my  lot  for  the  remainder  of  our 
lives.    There  is  just  such  a  disparity  of  age  as  is  fitting. 
We  have  been  well  acquainted  with  each  oUier  more  than 
twenty  vears,  and  a  more  perfect  conformity  of  disposi- 
tbn  could  not  exbt :  so  that  in  resolving  upon  what  must 
be  either  the  weakest  or  the  wisest  act  of  a  sexagenarian's 
life,  I  am  well  assured  that,  according  to  human  foresight, 
I  have  judged  well  and  acted  wisely,  both  for  myself  and 
my  remaining  daughter.'* 

He  naturally  did  not  allude  to  the  tact,  that  when  he 
first  made  an  offer  to  Caroline  Bowles,  she  '*  refused  to 
harden  him  with  an  invalid  wife.'*  That  objection  was 
happily  removed  by  her  gaining  an  unwonted  degree  of 
health;  and  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  1839,  she  was  married  to 
him  at  Boldre  Church. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent  in  paying 
visits  among  her  relations,  to  whom  her  husband  now 
showed  himself  in  his  pleasantest  character.  He  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  when  throughly  at  his  ease  in  society ; 
and  he  apparently  took  great  interest  in  the  new  family 
circle  in  which  he  found  himself  so  cordially  welcomed. 
The  first  symptoms  of  failure  of  memory  soon  unhappily 
appeared,  but  they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  absence  of 
mind,  and  excited  no  uneasiness. 

Southey  had  once  dedicated  a  poem  to  Caroline  Bowles, 
hU ** kind  friend  and  si.«tcT  poetess,"  called  "The  Sinner 
well  saved."     It  was  the  story  of  '*  the  wretched  Eliemon 
who  sold  his  soul  to  the  demon ; "  and  of  course  belonged 
to  a  class  of  subjects  wi.ich  had  a  singular  attraction  for 
him.    He  explained  tLjit  the  Satan  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appeared  to  him  a  purely  mythological  personage,  whom 
he  had  as  much  right  to  use  as  he  would  have  had  to  in- 
troduce Pan  or  Faun  us  into  a  poem.    This  in  some  degree 
accounts  for  the  reasonable  offence  given  by  many — too 
many  —  of  his  writings.     Quite  a  new  subject  was  now  to 
engage  his  own  pen  and  his  wife's.    They  projected  and 
partly  accomplished  a  poem,  which  was  to  take  up  and 
weave  together  the  legends  of  our   Saxon  hero,  Kobin 
Hood.   l£s.  Southey  was  full  of  hope,  when  he  had  settled 
again  amongst  his  old  pursuits  and  friends  and  books,  that 
he  would  entirely  recover  a  healthy  tone  of  mind,  and  all 
his  Jormer  vigor ;  and  she  still  looked  forward  to  many 
^PPy  years.    This,  however,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  falla- 
cious hope ;  his  mental  powers  gradually  diminished ;  and 
although  he  long  enjoyed  hearing  her  read,  and  nearly  to 
the  end  loved  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  of  her  name,  the 
torch  burnt  lower  and  lower  till  it  was  finally  extinguished. 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  tranauil,  dreamy 
Btate,  in  which  he  recognized  no  one,  not  even  his  wife. 

Robert  Southey  died  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1843,  and 
was  borne  to  his  rest  on  a  stormy  mornixig,  in  the  beanti- 
|ul  church-yard  of  Crosthwaite.  Few  besides  his  own  fam- 
Uy  and  immediate  neighbors  followed  his  remains ;  but  his 
u^^maie  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  crossed  the  hills  on  that 
^d  morning  to  be  present  at  the  funeral. 


As  soon  as  her  shattered  health  allowed  her  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Southey  returned  to 
Buckland  Cottage.  There,  surrounded  by  her  nearest  re- 
lations and  oldest  friends,  she  gradually  recovered  the 
energies  of  a  mind  shaken  indeed  by  long  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  but  not  weakened. 

Her  old  gayety  was  forever  gone,  and  she  shrunk  from 
any  new  literary  exertion.  During  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life  she  chiefly  occupied  herself  with  arranging  a 
complete  edition  of  her  works,  including  the  finished  por- 
tions of  "  Robin  Hood,"  and  a  life  of  Peter  Bell,  which  she 
had  begun  at  Keswick. 

On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Southev  had  lost  an  annuity  be- 

?[ueathed  to  her  by  a  relation  of  her  father's,  Colonel  Bruce. 
t  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  she  learnt  in 
1852  that  the  Queen  had  conferred  on  her  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  literature  from  her  husband's  works.  This  pen- 
sion had  been  granted  owins  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  SouUiey,  on  her  behalf  ;  and  was 
therefore  all  the  more  welcome  to  her. 

She  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  London  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful recumbent  statue  of  Southey  which  lies  above  his  tomb. 
The  original  intention  and  agreement  with  Mr.  Lough,  the 
sculptor,  was  that  the  monument  should  be  of  Caen  stone; 
but  with  characteristic  liberality  he  executed  it  in  white 
marble;  he  presented  also  a  fine  cast  of  the  bust  to  his 
widow.  When  the  writer  of  these  brief  records  went  to 
see  it  at  his  studio,  Mr.  Lough  remarked  how  like  Mrs. 
Southey's  eye  and  the  expression  of  her  features  was  to 
her  husband's. 

In  1853  Caroline  Southey  also  passed  away.  Only  a 
few  hours  before  her  death  she  was  watching  a  fine  East- 
Indiaman  that  had  purposely  been  run  aground  near  the 
Needles,  to  avoid  swamping  a  little  fishing-boat  that 
crossed  her  track.  She  ooserved  to  Lady  Burrard,  who 
was  with  her  to  the  last,  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to 
realize  that  death  was  close  at  hand,  with  her  mind  so 
fully  awake  to  all  the  interests  of  life  I  Her  early  prayer 
was  fulfilled,  as  it  seemed  to  the  letter :  — 

Come  not  in  terrors  clad  to  claim 

An  unresisting  prey ; 

Come  like  an  evening  shadow.  Death,  — 

So  stealthily,  so  silently,  — 

And  shut  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath  ; 

Then  willinely,  oh  willingly, 

With  thee  I^ll  go  away. 

She  lies  in  the  church-yard  at  Lymington,  surrounded  by 
many  generations  of  her  kindred,  far  away  from  the  storm- 
swept  grave  of  her  poet-friend  and  husband.  But  it  is 
right  that  some  memorial  of  her  should  be  associated  with 
his  name  and  memory. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A   FIRE. 

'<  Well,  you  seem  to  have  discharged  the  *  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,'  according  to  John  Murray,"  remarks  a  St.  Peters- 
burg firiend  to  whom  I  have  been  retailing  my  experiences 
of  the  interior  of  Russia.  *'  Is  there  anything  left  to  add 
to  the  list?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of,  unless  it  be  a  big  fire." 
"  A  big  fire,  eh  ?    Why,  you  're  worse  than  the  rat  that 
starved  in  the  granary.    I 'm  sure  there  have  been  fires 
enough  this  summer  to  give  every  tourist  in  Russia,  one  for 

himself." 

This  statement,  though  rather  "  tall,"  can  hardly  be  set 
down  as  a  positive  exaggeration.  During  the  past  summer 
Russia  has  been  outdoing  herself  in  fires,  in  a  way  aston- 
ishing even  to  those  who  remember  the  great  conflagra- 
tions of  1862.  All  the  journals  liave  been  teeming  with 
fire  after  fire,  to  an  extent  which  might  lead  a  casual  ob- 
server to  conclude  either  that  the  Russians  are  in  the  habit 
of  regaling  themselves  annually  with  a  patriotic  rehearsal 
of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  or  that  the  entire  nation  has 
attained  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Charles  Lamb's 
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incomparable  <'  Essay  on  Roast  Pig,"  among  whom  the  only 
known  method  of  cookeiy  was  by  burning  the  entire  prem- 
ises. North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  public  at  large 
appears  to  have  been  amusing  itself  by  making  a  bonfire 
of  everything  that  comes  to  hand,  while  the  insurance 
companies  of  every  degree  are  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes. 
One  could  hardly  open  a  newspaper  without  seeing  an- 
nounced, in  a  careless,  off-hand  summary  of  half  a  dozen 
lines,  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  **  fiily  houses,"  "  one  hundred  and  thirteen  houses,"  *'  an 
entire  street  containing  several  public  buildings."  Hith- 
erto, however,  I  have  remained,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  dry 
amid  abundance,  not  a  single  fire  out  of  all  this  multitude 
having  been  obliging  enoueh  to  come  in  my  way;  but  it  is 
decreed  Uiat  this  delay  shall  be  atoned  for  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  conflagration  worth  all  the  rest  put  together. 

One  dreary  September  night,  I  had  been  sitting  up  late 
over  the  fifth  volume  of  Count  Tolstoi's  "  War  and  Peace," 
perhaps  the  best  Russian  historical  novel  ever  written.  I 
was  just  midway  throush  the  Borodino  chapter,  and  had 
BO  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  life-like  description  of  the  great 
battle,  that  it  was  little  wonder  if  it  haunted  me  even  in 
sleep.  But  I  could  hardl  v  have  slept  more  than  an  hour, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  clamor  that  might  have  awakened 
a  rural  policeman,  and,  rushing  to  the  window,  found  my- 
self in  the  mid&t  of  a  scene  that  almost  realized  the  visions 
of  battle  upon  which  it  had  broken.  Alarm-lishts  were 
hoisted  upon  the  tower  of  the  fire  brigade  station,  wliich 
was  next  door  to  me ;  lamps  were  flitting  about  the  court- 
yard ;  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  rumble  of  wheels, 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  shouting  of  many  voices,  came 
echoing  from  below;  and  overhead,  the  whole  sky  was 
purple  with  the  reflection  of  a  fierce  red  glare  that  broke 
the  darkness  far  away  to  the  eastward.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  I  had  got  my  wish  at  last.  I  dressed  my- 
self as  if  **  running  it  close  "  for  morning  chapel  at  Oxford, 
and  was  down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house  in  a  twinkling. 

*'  Where  is  it?  "  ask  I  of  one  of  the  helmeted  figures  in 
gray  frieze  who  are  rushing  about  in  front  of  tlie  station. 

'*  Tootchkoff  Bridge,"  answers  the  man,  and  the  next 
moment  I  am  running  at  full  speed  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  There  is  no  need  to  inauire  further ;  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Tootchkoff  Bridge,  I  comprehend  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  the  catastrophe.  The  bridge  in  question 
crosses  the  Lesser  Neva  about  half-way  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island  on  which  the  Vasili-Ostrofi*  suburb  is 
built ;  and  close  to  it,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  lies 
an  enormous  hemp-wharf,  containing  four  or  five  ware- 
houses, and  usually  covered  with  piles  of  loose  bales,  in 
addition  to  the  quantitv  stored  witnin.  Such  a  magazine 
of  fuel,  once  fired,  would  make  a  blaze  to  startle  all  Peters- 
burg ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  neighborhood  is  already  in 
commotion.  Heads  are  thrusting  themselves  out  of  win- 
dows; voices  calling  to  each  other;  half-dressed  figures 
running  about  the  streets ;  and  more  than  once,  as  I  fly 
alone,  a  fire-engine  comes  thundering  past  at  full  gallop, 
the  brazen  helmets  of  its  men  glancing  redly  in  the  fitful 
light.  At  length,  as  I  turn  the  comer  of  the  street  leading 
to  the  Tootchkoff'  Bridge,  the  whole  scene  bursts  upon  me 
mt  once. 

The  entire  front  of  the  hemp- wharf  is  one  sheet  of  danc- 
ing flame,  which,  tossed  by  the  rising  wind,  swoops  forward 
ever  and  anon  as  if  to  overleap  the  very  river  itself,  cast- 
ing out  a  heat  which,  even  across  the  whole  breadtli  of  the 
stream,  is  well-nigh  unendurable.  Beneath  the  deepening 
elare,  the  river  seems  to  run  blood ;  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
looking  wan  and  ghastly  beneath  that  infernal  lustre, 
appear  and  vanish  Tike  phantoms ;  while,  in  the  distant 
background  the  tall,  lance-like  tower  of  Uie  gpreat  church 
of  the  citadel  looms  out  through  the  rolling  smoke  like  a 
threatening  giant  Of  the  store-house  in  which  the  fire 
began  nothing  is  left  but  a  great  heap  of  glowing  embers, 
around  which  the  flames  rising  from  the  loose  nemp  lap 
and  surge  like  a  whirlpool.  A  second  warehouse  is  just 
bursting  into  a  blaze,  and  the  engines  are  working  with 
might  and  main  to  sate  it,  the  K>ng  black  line  of  the 
water-jet  standing  out  against  the  flaming  background  like 


a  bar  sinister  drawn  athwart  some  gorgeous  escatcheos. 
But  all  is  in  vain.     The  hemp  within  is  already  aligb 
The  smoke  deepens — thickens — reddens  suddenly  — 
up  through  the  roof  leaps  a  great  spout  of  fire,  with  a  ks; 
rejoicing  roar,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  snapping  like 
report  of  a  firework.    The  rafters  crack  and  hiss  in 
blaze;  the  "  chirr  "  of  broken  glass  is  heard  from  the  Q|h 
per  windows;  and  right  and  left  the  fiery  claws  cktch^ 
the  adjoining  timbers,  till  all  is  one  broad  flame,  abo?e  aat 
below. 

Wilder  and  wilder  grows  the  tumult  £ngiae  afte^ 
engine  comes  rattling  up,  goes  thundering  across  the  brid|| 
into  sudden  darkness,  and  comes  out  agidn  in  the  fall  glut 
of  the  fire —  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  the  very  buttons  ot 
their  uniform,  standing  out  as  clear  as  if  under  a  microscopa 
What  with  the  stifling  heat,  the  fierce  intensity  of  moi^ 
ment,  and  the  deafening  uproar,  my  battle-visions  are  mon 
than  realized.  £very  feature  of  the  panorama— tbe 
hoarse  words  of  command,  the  incessant  play  of  the  engines, 
the  helmeted  figures  rlinning  and  scrambling  under  the  red 
glare,  the  crash  of  falling  timbers,  the  masses  of  men  looa- 
ing  shadow-like  through  the  rolling  smoke  —  is  in  gnm 
harmony  with  the  idea.  It  is  the  escalade  of  Bakjoz 
over  again  1 

As  yet  the  great  warehouse  in  the  centre  of  the  whuf 
has  escaped  unscathed,  though  environed  on  every  side  br 
a  perfect  wall  of  flame;  but  it  has  evidently  not  long  to  lire 
now.  Flakes  of  burning  hemp  fall  upon  it  like  rain,  and  a 
long  jet  of  fire  from  the  nearest  of  the  blazing  buildings 
keeps  darting  viciously  out  at  it,  in  stroke  after  stroke,  like 
the  arm  of  a  Doxer.  One  blow,  swifter  and  fiercer  than  tlie 
rest,  at  length  gets  well  home ;  the  dark  mass  is  suddenlr 
lit  up  from  within,  sparks  and  pieces  of  wood  fly  in  ail 
directions,  and  in  a  tew  seconds  the  whole  building  is  b 
flames.  And  now  the  destruction  has  reached  its  height 
From  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  the  farthest  storehouse,  the 
whole  wharf  is  one  great  roaring  blaze,  the  floating  sparb 
of  which  shoot  athwart  the  bli^k  sky  overhead  Tike  the 
fiery  rain  of  Dante's  **  Inferno; "  and  in  its  ghastly  splen- 
dor, the  whole  length  of  the  quay,  the  dan  woods  that 
cluster  along  the  farther  shore,  and  even  the  golden  domes 
of  the  churches  far  away  beyond  the  Great  Neva,  stand 
out  in  a  weird,  unearthly  picturesqueness. 

At  this  moment  —  how  or  whence  no  man  can  tell  ~  a 
fearful  whisper  runs  through  the  crowd  that  there  are  men 
shut  up  in  the  great  warehouse  —  probably  stupefied  by  the 
smoke,  and  unable  to  get  out  The  rumor  speedily  reacha 
the  firemen,  and  the  bare  suggestion  is  enough  to  stimulate 
them  to  redoubled  exertion.  Half  a  dozen  stalwart  volun- 
teers, with  theb  clotlies  steeped  in  water  to  keep  off  the 
flames,  dash  into  the  glowing  mass,  flinging  aside  the  half- 
consumed  timbers  wiu  the  strength  of  giants;  but  the 
stifling  heat  soon  overpowers  even  them  —  thev  stagger, 
scorched  and  gasping,  out  of  the  furnace,  and  sink  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground.  One  man  actually  plants  a  ladder 
aeainst  the  burning  buildins,  and  mounts  it  with  a  hose- 
pipe under  his  arm,  in  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  surer  aim. 
For  one  moment  he  is  seen  outlined  against  the  flaminc 
background  like  a  statue  of  bronze  —  and  then  an  ill-aimed 
jet  from  one  of  the  other  engines  strikes  the  brave  fellow 
lull  on  the  body,  and  sweeps  him  like  a  feather  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  fire  I  Not  a  trace  of  him  was  ever  seen 
again ;  and  his  verv  name  is  most  probably  unknown.  Why 
should  it  not  be  ?  he  was  neither  grandee  nor  general— 


"  Only  an  honest  man 
Doing  his  duty;" 

and  human  life,  like  human  labor,  is  cheap  in  Russia. 

And  so,  through  the  long  night,  the  fire  roars  and  ra^; 
and  when  the  day  dawns  upon  it  at  last,  there  is  but  httle 
left  for  the  destroyer  to  feed  on.  Slowly  and  sullenly  his 
rage  dies  away  in  hoarse  growls  and  gaspings,  and  the 
silence  of  utter  desolatbn  now  sinks  upon  that  great  wil- 
derness of  ruin. 

While  the  fire  raged,  the  indescribable  magnificence  ot 
the  spectacle  made  one  half  forget  its  horror,  and  the  rain 
which  it  enUiled ;  but  in  the  gray  of  early  morning,  when 
the  uproar  and  excitement  are  over,  it  is  a  dreary  and  hid- 
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eoos  sight.  Oyer  the  whole  place  broods  a  guilty  silence, 
so  air  of  hopelessness  and  lifelessness,  a  blank  unseeing 
gUre  from  the  gaping  windows,  which  makes  one  feel  like 
the  accomplice  of  some  mysterious  crime.  The  great  ware- 
booM,  where  the  fire  did  its  worst,  is  gutted  from  roof  to 
basement  I  only  a  few  blackened  beams,  like  the  ribs  of  a 
ikeletoD,  bridge  the  space  between  the  smouldering  walls. 
Overhead,  the  clear  sky  is  blotted  with  creeping  smoke ; 
wbUe  the  ground  is  covered  far  and  wide  with  naif-con- 
samed  bales,  mounds  of  singed  hemp,  masses  of  iron  plat- 
ing bent  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  charred  planks  and 
smoke-blackened  rafters  floating  in  pools  of  water;  and 
iroQod  the  chaos  stand  groups  of  curious  spectators,  not 
noisy  or  excited,  but  with  a  cool,  scientific  appreciation 
wbicb  seems  to  say,  '*  We  have  seen  the  like  often  before, 
but  it  is  always  worth  seeing  again." 

It  needs  little  imagination  to  transform  the  whole  scene 
into  a  great  battle-field ;  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  con- 
tested entrenchment  standing  grimly  up  in  front  —  the 
cbarred  bales  and  broken  planking  strewing  the  ground 
like  heaps  of  slain,  amid  which  the  strips  of  scarlet  cloth 
sbow  like  trickling  streams  of  blood  —  while  the  helmeted 
firemen  who  toil  amid  the  chaos  might  well  pass  for  the  few 
surriTors  of  the  conquering  army  paying  the  last  honors  to 
tbeir  fallen  brethren.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  tragedy,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  ruin  lies 
a  strange,  formless  heap,  oozing  out  a  thick,  white,  nauseous 
smoke  —  a  kind  of  unctuous,  pitchy  cinder,  from  which  the 
most  case-hardened  veterans  of  the  fire  brigade  avert  their 
ejes  in  horror.  There  are  five  men  missing  this  morning 
from  the  eang  of  the  Tootchkoff  Wharf,  and^this  is  all  that 
is  left  of  tnem  I 

Turning  away  in  disgust,  I  suddenly  come  face  to  face 
witb  tbe  Russian  acquaintance  mentioned  at  the  opening  of 
my  story,  who  is  surveying  the  dismal  scene  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur. 

^  Well/'  remarks  he,  with  a  quiet  smile  (he  is  a  man  who 
would  make  a  joke  upon  anything),  **  one  advantage  of  all 
tbis  is,  that  after  such  a  destruction  of  hemp  it  will  be 
simply  impossible  for  men  of  moderate  means  to  hang  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  come  I '' 

So  goes  the  march  of  events.  A  catastrophe  unparalleled 
witbio  the  memory  of  man,  the  destruction  of  three  millions' 
worth  of  property,  half  a  dozen  men  killed  by  the  cruellest 
of  all  deaths  —  and  all  this  is  summed  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
careless  lines  of  print  and  the  passing  jest  of  a  dilettante  1 
Bat  the  counter-observation  of  an  old  fireman  who  is  work- 
log  near  as  sends  me  away  somewhat  comforted. 

^  Poor  fellows  I "  mutters  the  veteran,  crossing  himself, 
u  be  looks  askance  at  the  shapeless  mass  into  which  ^vq 
liring  men  have  been  melted  down,  '*  there 's  little  enough 
left  of  them  now,  but  God  will  know  them  when  they  come 
to  Him." 
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A  PRATER-ROOM  in  private  houses,  fitted  up  ecclesiasti- 
cally, is  the  latest  fashionable  novelty. 

The  London  Athenceum  promises  to  gire  its  readers 
oext  week  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Robert 
Boms. 

Madame  Patti  is  ^ing  to  create  a  new  part,  having 
accepted  the  rdle  of  Virginia  in  M*  Victor  Mass^'s  new 
opera  of  **  Paul  and  Virginia." 

Two  jewellers  have  been  sent  for  from  Paris  to  value  the 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  etc.,  which  are  in  the  Pope's 
possession,  and  which  he  proposes  to  selL 

H.  Jules  Vkrmr,  whose  ingenious  romances  are  Just 
DOW  Tery  popular  in  Paris,  is  preparing  his  '*  Round  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days  "  for  the  Paris  stage. 

Prince  Bismarck,  who  takes  baths  dailv  at  the  Salt- 
works in  Kissingen,  has  caused  a  request  to  be  inserted  in 
tbe  papers,  desinng  people  meeting  him  in  the  public  walks 
and  drives  not  to  salute  him. 


Mr.  Hubert  Smith,  the  author  of  *<  Tent  Life  with 
Gypsies  in  Norway,"  has  built  himself  a  house  near  Laur- 
vig,  in  that  country,  and  married  a  gypsy  of  the  name  of 
Esmeralda,  who  is  said  to  possess  extraordinary  musical 
talent 

RoGHEFORT  Is  Contriving  to  get  his  Lanteme  into 
France.  Recently  the  Paris  police  bad  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  dress-maker,  and  on  searching  her  premises  they 
found  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find,  and  among  them  several  bundles  of  the  first 
number  of  La  Lanteme.  » 

Serious  complaints  are  made  by  the  church  papers  in 
Prussia  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  of  divin- 
ity at  the  German  Universities.  Should  there  not  be  an 
early  increase  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a  few  years 
hence  half  the  Protestant  livings  in  the  country  will  be  un- 
provided with  incumbents. 

A  MAX  recently  died  in  Manchester,  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  swallowed  a  silver  teaspoon,  which  had 
caused  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  perfora- 
tion, and  —  death.  On  being  Questioned  in  his  last  hour, 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  eaten  anything  unusuaL 
This  is  probably  the  neatest  instance  of  absent-mindedness 
on  record. 


A  STORY  to  this  effect  is 
Redmond,  a  daughter  of  one 
Covent  Garden,  was  about 
While  Marimon  was  on  the 
the  wings  hummed  after  her 
ing.    Faure,  who  happened 
charmed  with  her  execution, 
was  tried.     Faure  was  right, 
be  sent  to  Italy.    Redmond 
donna. 


current    A  little  girl  named 
of  the  porters  connected  with 
tbe  stage  some  nights  ago. 
stage,  the  young  creature  at 
the  air  that  she  was  then  sing- 
to  be  about,  heard,  and  was 
The  following  day  her  voice 
The  juvenile  songstress  will 
is  a  capital  name  for  a  prima 


The  London  Academy  in  a  review  of  Charles  Nordhoff^s 
"  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  " 
says :  *'  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  tbe  pleasantest,  narratives  of  travel 
we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  descriptions  so  agreeablv 
and  unaffectedly  given,  that  we  canr  heartily  recommend  it 
to  oar  readers."  Mr.  Nordhofi^s  work  is  reprinted  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  The  American  edition  is  published 
by  the  Harper  Brothers. 

Germans  in  France  are  having  a  much  harder  time  than 
they  had  during  the  war.  Then  they  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way ;  but  now  residence  in  Paris  is  nearly 
unbearable  for  Germans.  Germans  who  formerly  lived  in 
Paris  find,  on  revisiting  that  city,  that  they  are  quite  ig- 
nored by  their  former  intimate  French  friends.  '*  All  so- 
cial intercourse  has  been  broken  off*  by  the  French  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood."  One  Frenchman  was 
called  on  by  a  German,  and  he  returned  the  visit  by  leav- 
ing at  the  house  of  the  latter  a  card  bearing  the  words,  in 
writing,  **  Au  revoir  h  Berlin** 

A  Paris  journalist  is  never  so  entertaining  as  when  he 
is  writing  about  England.  The  following  absurd  statement 
is  made  in  a  late  number  of  the  Vie  Parisienne:  "On 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  is  to  be  seen  a  house  surmounted  by  a 
large  glass  case.  The  historv  of  that  case  is  curious 
enough,  and  shows  how  the  English  strictlv  observe  the 
law.  An  Englishman,  having  married  a  widow  with  sev- 
eral children,  declared  that  the  latter  would  have  the  right 
to  remain  there  so  long  as  he  himself  was  on  the  spot  The 
Englishman  died,  and  the  children  forthwith  had  him  em- 
balmed and  placed  in  the  glass  case  in  question.  The  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased  brought  an  action  for  ejectment  azainst 
the  children  of  tbe  widow  he  married,  but  failed,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Englishman  had  not  stipulated  anything 
about  his  body  being  dead  or  alive,  and  as  it  still  remains 
on  the  spot  the  children  are  the  rightful  possessors  of  the 
house." 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  has,  according  to 
the  Dibata,  received  informadon  confirming  the  rumor  of 
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the  death  of  M.  Donrnaux-Duper^,  who  was  conductine 
an  expedition  in  the  Sahara.  The  young  traveller  haa 
advanced  to  Ghadam^  by  a  route  nitherto  unknown  to 
European  explorers,  and  after  a  long  stay  there,  he  started 
for  Gh&t  on  April  12.  When  about  five  days'  journey 
from  Ghadam^s,  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  together 
with  another  French  traveller,  M.  Joubert,  by  some  de- 
serters from  the  tribe  of  the  Chamba.  The  news  was 
brought  by  some  Ghadameans,  who  had  themselves  been 
robbed  of  their  camels,  and  had  seen  the  bodies  of  the 
French  travellers  lying  on  the  road,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  French  governor  of  the  district  of  Tripoli.  The 
crime  seems  to  have  been  pre-arranged,  through  the 
treachery  of  Si-Nah^ur-ben-£ttahar,  one  of  M.  Dournaux- 
Dupdr^'s  guides,  who  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
caimacan  of  Ghadam^s,  and  by  him  delivered  up  to  the 
French  consul-general  at  Tripoli,  who  will  send  him  to 
Algiers.  The  murder  appears  to  have  been  committed  on 
April  17  or  18. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  rather  severe  on  "Young 
Brown."  The  critic  says  :  "  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  sensational  novel  has  not  long  since  died 
a  natural  death.  The  improbability  of  incident,  the  un- 
natural dialogue,  the  ludicrous  mistakes  as  to  the  practices 
of  society,  the  utter  ignorance  of  legal  and  other  profes- 
uonal  knowledge  which  mark  the  vulgar  type  of^  these 
productions  have  been  repeatedly  exposed.  But,  apart 
altogether  from  critical  condemnation,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  competition  in  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance in  which  this  school  of  fiction  indulges  would  of 
Itself  lead  in  time  to  a  process  of  exhaustion.  The  pace 
seemed  to  be  too  severe  to  last.  Every  new  novel  in  this 
style  was  bound  to  be  more  thrilling  than  its  predecessor, 
and  there  was  consequently  the  prospect  that  a  point  must 
some  day  be  reached  beyond  which  fantastic  nonsense 
could  no  further  go.  If  this  climax  has  not  been  reached 
before,  it  has  l^n  reached  now.  Whether  'Young 
Brown '  is  meant  seriously  or  as  a  joke,  it  is  certainly  the 
wildest  and  most  preposterous  picture  of  life  which  has 
yet  been  produced.  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case 
that  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  its  purpose  must 
really  be  satirical ;  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  sensational 
novel,  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  welcome  in  the  author 
of  '  Young  Brown '  an  ally  in  a  new  and  unexpected  form. 
The  idea  of  holding  up  novelists  to  ridicule  by  caricatur- 
ing their  wilder  passages  is  not  indeed  wholly  original. 
Beader)  of  Thackeray  will  remember  his  admirable  par- 
odies on  Bulwer,  James,  and  other  popular  writers  of  fifteen 
years  since,  who  had  struck  out  special  lines  of  their  own ; 
and  Bret  Uarte's  rougher  American  humor  has  lately 
been  turned  into  a  similar  channel.  But  the  authors 
whom  these  humorists  have  amused  us  by  caricaturing 
were  at  least  men  of  some  real  gifls  and  power.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  author  of  *  Young  Brown  '  to  apply 
his  satirical  faculty  to  the  ordinary  hack  manufacturers  of 
three-volume  novels,  and  especially  those  who  cater  for 
the  lovers  of  pure  sensationalism.  It  is  certainly  the  sim- 
plest explanation  of  his  extraordinary  plot  that  it  is,  firom 
first  to  last,  a  burlesque  of  a  well-known  class  of  novels. 
No  one  seriously  intending  to  write  a  story  would  select 
such  incidents  as  are  here  strung  together  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  wildest  romance.  Seduction,  bigamy,  violence, 
the  unpleasant  iuxtaposition  of  characters  who  are  closely 
related,  but  without  their  knowledge  —  these  are  too  com- 
mon elements  in  the  ordinary  sensational  romance  to  strike 
one  as  extraordinary  here  but  for  the  special  touches  of  ex- 
aggeration which  make  this  story  the  satire  which  we  have 
assumed  it  to  be.  Peers  doing  the  meanest  and  most 
felonious  actions  with  the  most  courtly  of  airs,  and  saining 
thereby  the  smallest  possible  advantages  at  the  highest 
conceivable  risks  —  these  are  staple  articles  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  writers  in  three  volumes.  But  caricature  must 
go  beyond  this,  and  our  author  achieves  his  object  by  mak- 
ing his  villainous  nobles  more  rascally,  and  their  criminali- 
ties meaner  and  more  felonious,  than  any  novelist  has 
hitherto  dared.    He  takes  care  also  to  keep  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage ;  and  geoerally  hit 
other  improbabilities  and  blunders  are  a  shade  more  glar- 
ing and  outrageous  than  those  of  the  class  of  writers  whom 
he  has  undertaken  to  outdo  on  their  oim  sround." 


STTMMEH  NOON. 


'T  IS  midday,  burning  midday  in  mid  June ; 

No  breeze  in  all  the  realms  or  air  hath  birth. 

And,  stupefied,  the  scarcely  breathing  Noon 

Lies  heavy,  heavy  on  the  heatdmgged  earth. 

Cows  seek  the  shed's,  the  birds  the  woodland's  shade; 

And  lazily  with  every  living  thing 

Goes  the  hot  hoar  that  parches  hough  and  blade, 

Save  with  the  insect  sportine  on  the  wing. 

Bine  throngh  the  heat,  the  far-off  mountains  show. 

Shouldering  their  peaks,  away  o'er  heath  and  fen. 

Far  np  the  eastern  sky.    The  fierce  snn-glow 

Strikes  to  the  heart  of  things ;  while  now  and  then 

Gashes  of  odor  from  the  soath  go  by, 

Borne  on  light  airs  that  neither  live'nor  die. 


THREE   SONNETS. 

TO    NATCRB    IN    HBR    ASCRIBBD    CHAKACTER  OF    UHMEASUS 

AND  ALL-PBRFORKING  FORCE. 

I. 

0  Natcrb  1  thoa  whom  I  have  thought  to  love. 
Seeing  in  thine  the  reflex  of  God's  face, 
A  loathed  abstraction  woald  nsarp  thy  place,  — 

While  Him  they  not  dethrone,  they  but  disprove. 

Weird  Nature !  can  it  be  that  joy  is  fled. 
And  bald  un-mcaning  lurks  beneath  thy  smile  ? 
That  beauty  haunts  the  dust  but  to  begaile. 

And  that  with  Order,  Love  and  Hope  are  dead  ? 

Pitiless  Force,  all-moving,  all-anmoved. 
Dread  mother  of  unfathered  worlds,  assuage 

Thy  wrath  on  us,  —  be  this  wild  life  reproved. 
And  trampled  into  nothing  in  thy  rage ! 

Vain  prayer,  although  the  last  of  humankind,  — 
ForcQ  is  not  wrath, — she  is  bat  deaf  and  blind. 

II. 

Dread  Force,  in  whom  of  old  we  loved  to  see 
A  nursing  mother,  clothing  with  her  life 
The  seeds  of  Love  divine,  with  what  sore  strife 

We  hold  or  yield  our  thoughts  of  Love  and  thee! 

Thou  art  not  "  calm,"  but  restless  as  the  ocean. 
Filling  with  aimless  toil  the  endless  years,  — 
Stumbling  on  thought,  and  throwing  off  the  spheres, 

Churning  the  Univente  with  mindless  motion. 

Dull  fount  of  joy,  unhallowed  source  of  tears, 
Cold  motor  of  our  fervid  faith  and  song, 

Dead,  but  engendering  life,  love,  pangs,  and  fears, 
Thou  crownedst  thy  wild  work  with  fonlest  wrong»— 

When  first  thou  lightedst  on  a  seemin|;  goal. 
And  darkly  blundered  on  man's  sufitong  sool. 

III. 

Blind  Cyclop,  hurling  stones  of  destiny, 
And  not  in  fury  1  —  working  bootless  ill. 
In  mere  vacuity  of  mind  and  will  — 

Man's  soul  revolts  against  thy  work  and  thee ! 

Slaves  of  a  despot,  conscienceless  and  ni/. 
Slaves,  by  mad  dianoe  befooled  to  think  them  free, 
We  still  might  rise,  and  with  one  heart  aeree 

To  mar  the  ruthless  "  grinding  of  thy  milr' ! 

Dead  tyrant,  though  our  cries  and  groans  pass  bv  thee, 
Man,  cutting  off  from  each  new  "  tree  or  life ' 

Himself,  its  fatal  flower,  could  still  defy  thee, 
In  waging  on  thy  work  eternal  strife,  — 

The  races  come  and  coming  evermore. 
Heaping  with  hecatombs  thy  dead-sea  shore. 

Emilt  PFBirnB- 
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SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  among  tbe  more 
QterpriBing  booksellers  of  the  very  discreditable  condition 
r  American  bibliography.  Now  and  then  some  one  has 
ttempted  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  there  has  been  a 
sefiil  substitute  in  the  catalogue  of  current  books  brought 
)gether  by  Mr.  Leypoldt  from  the  several  individual 
Ltalogues  of  the  various  publishers ;  but  the  fact  remains 
ither  that  there  is  not  enough  general  interest  in  the 
latter,  or  the  task  is  too  gigantic  for  any  one  person  to 
ndertake  it. 

Probably  the  difficulty  ii  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
vast  number  of  books  have  bettn  published  in  America 
rhich  are  reprints  of  English  books,  yet  not  so  stated ; 
isny  of  them,  thus  reprinted,  have  been  subjected  to 
lore  or  less  editorial  revision  ;  a  great  number  of  books 
isve  been  issued  in  a  semi-private  manner;  a  number 
iSTe  been  as  it  were  secretly  published  as  subscription 
looks,  and  finally  the  practice  of  stereotyping,  more  com- 
DOQ  here  than  abroad,  has  led  to  the  practice  of  reissuing 
tid  books  at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  giving  them 
i  fresh  start  in  the  world  under  new  names. 

Mr.  Leypoldt's  Publishers*  Weekly  is  doing  very  much 
iovard  gathering  year  by  year  the  material  for  a  full 
!)ibliography,  but  the  book-trade  is  in  an  almost  wholly 
^organized  condition,  and  the  multiplication  of  business 
eentres  all  over  the  country  leads  to  desultory  publishing 
vfaich  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  register.  No  doubt 
lltf  increased  interest  in  the  subject  will  lead  to  some 
eombuied  action  finally,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  has  unusual  facilities  for  super- 
mt«nding  the  work,  but  meanwhile  we  would  suggest  a 
method  by  which  great  assistance  could  be  rendered  and 
a  constant  service  done  to  the  public. 

The  real  demand  made  upon  a  bibliography,  we  sup- 
pose, is  by  students  of  special  subjects,  who  wish  to  know 
vhat  has  been  published  in  their  department.     Now  it  is 
noticeable  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  publication 
of  oi^gans,  so  called,  of  every  department  of  thought  or 
work  which  has   any  organization  at  all.     The  persons 
*ho  conduct  and  support  these  journals  are  specialists 
wbo  are  on  the  keen  hunt  for  everything  relating  to  their 
specialty.     Such  journals   should   make  a  business  of  re- 
<^ing  in  systematic  form,  at  regular  intervals,  the  names 
of  all  publications  bearing  upon  the  specialty  that  have 
appeared  in  any  part  of   America,  not  confining  their 
attention  to  the  books  and  papers  which  have  been  sent 
to  tbem  for  notice,  but  giving  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
news  the  titles,  and  such  explanation  as  may  be  required, 
of  all  pablicaUons  of  which  they  are  aware.     Then  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  journals  thus  recording  coidd  sum- 
marize the  whole  at  the  close  of  the  year.     The  rival 
joornals  could  vie  with  each  other  in  the  fulness  and 
^'xuncy  of  their  information,  and    the  solitary  organs 
coold  make  as  mighty  a  show  as  their  specialty  permitted. 


This  work  could  be  done  to  excellent  efiect  by  the 
scientific  journals  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  why  a  yearly 
publication  devoted  simply  to  the  cataloguing  of  books 
of  science,  arranged  in  scientific  classes,  might  not  be 
practicable,  to  be  issued  by  a  body  of  scientific  men,  or 
an  institution  like  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge,  the  work  being  parcelled  out  to  experts, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  track  of  all  that 
was  appearing.  Such  a  book  would  be  of  unspeakable 
advantage  to  students,  especially  if  it  also  included  articles 
in  magazines  as  well  as  separate  pamphlets  and  books. 

Let  the  Museum,  for  instance,  take  science ;  the  various 
medical  journals  compete  with  each  other  in  recording 
medical  works ;  the  General  Theological  Library  in  Bos- 
ton take  theology ;  the  law  periodicals  take  law ;  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  works  on  fine  art ;  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  body  of  literature  of  special  sort  would 
be  recorded  by  those  persons  who  were  most  conversant 
with  the  several  classes.  The  labor  of  the  man  who 
should  gather  this  material  into  comprehensive  shape 
would  be  great,  but  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  now  is. 
The  preliminary  work,  and  especially  the  work  of  bring- 
ing to  light  obscure  and  half  private  works,  must  be  done 
by  enthusiastic  volunteers. 

NOTES. 

—  The  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  at  Washington  for  some  time 
past,  and  for  the  publication  of  which  the  last  Congress 
provided,  is  to  be  issued  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New 
York :  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  by  authority  of 
the  Post- Office  Department.  The  contents  of  the  Guide 
will  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department, 
and  the  work  will  have  an  official  character  which  will 
render  it  of  great  value  especially  to  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  The  Guide  will  be  issued  quarterly,  the  first 
number  to  appear  on  the  first  of  October  next,  and  will 
contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  post-offices  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  county  and  State,  and  salary  of 
the  postmaster ;  money-order  offices,  domestic  and  inter- 
national ;  chief  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department ; 
instructions  to  the  public;  foreign  and  domestic  postage 
tables ;  schedules  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  foreign 
mail  steamers,  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required.  One  number  each  year  will  contain  about 
four  hundred  octavo  pages,  having  special  matter  not  in 
the  other  numbers  of  the  year,  which  will  contain  about 
two  hundred  and  fifly  pages  each.  The  publication  quar- 
terly will  enable  the  Department  to  revise  the  matter,  and 
keep  the  information  always  firesh.  Such  a  Guide  is  in 
use  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  in 
our  country,  where  the  number  of  post-offices  is  so  great. 

—  The  dedication  prefixed  to  **  The  Notary's  Nose,"  by 
l^e  translator  and  publisher,  develops  a  state  of  feeling 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  publishing  profession, 
which  ought  to  do  something  toward  dispelling  the  preju- 
dice which  prevails  against  this  class  of  men.  *'  This 
translation,"  it  reads,  '*  is,  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, dedicated  to  Edward  B.  Dickinson,  a  stenographer 
who  not  only,  by  his  skill  in  his  art,  relieved  the  translator 
of  much  labor,  but  by  his  amiable  disposition,  good  taste, 
and  knowledge  of  many  tongues,  went  beyond  his  mere 
professional  duty  to  frequently  offer  the  right  word  where 
the  translator  hesitated,  and  to  sometimes  suggest  a  better 
word  than  the  transUtor  had  uttered."  One  may  find  a 
similar  instance  in  the  good-natured  dedication  which  the 
same  translator  gave  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Leypoldt,  at  the 
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beginning  of  "  The  Man  with  a  Broken  Ear.*'  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, the  publisher,  dedicated  a  volume  of  poems  to  Mr. 
Scribner,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  dedicated  one  of  his  novels 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
enough  other  instances,  if  brought  together,  to  make  quite 
an  array  of  evidence. 

—  We  are  likely  to  have  another  lively^  discussion  of 
the  University  question.  As  President  Eliot's  paper  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  Association  last  year  was 
the  cause  of  some  sharp  firing,  so  President  White's  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  before  the  same  association  this  year, 
at  Detroit,  will  probably  be  the  text  for  an  animated  con- 
troversy. It  is  only  briefly  summarized  in  the  papers  as 
yet,  but  the  point  most  likely  to  be  discussed  is  his  propo- 
sition that  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people 
must  be  made  by  the  people  at  large,  through  their  State 
and  National  Legislatures,  by  providing  a  first-class  college 
or  colleges,  fully  equipped,  and  free  from  sectarianism. 
Yet  the  older  and  larger  colleges  are  steadily  freeing 
themselves  from  State  control,  and  looking  for  their  gov- 
erning body  among  their  own  graduates. 

. —  A  paper  entitled  "  Reminiscences,"  by  David  Parsons 
Holton,  M.  D.,  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  recognize  with 
delight  the  philological  waif  which  was  left  npon  the 
world's  doorstep  some  two  years  ago.  <*  Every  corre- 
spondent," says  a  foot-note  to  ^  Reminiscences,"  *<  may  pre- 
sent facts  in  the  form  to  him  or  her  [himer\  most  agreea- 
ble." We  remember  well  the  joy  we  felt  when  we  lit 
upon  the  original  proposition  made  with  great  dignity  by 
a  philologist  who  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
defect  of  the  English  language  in  its  department  of  pos- 
sessive adjective  pronouns,  in  the  constrained  use  of  **  his 
or  her "  in  such  phrases  as  **  it  is  placed  to  his  or  her 
credit."  <*  The  substitute  for  the  three  words,"  he  says  in 
his  circular,  "  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  propose,  is  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  a  compound  of  these  two  pronouns, 
suggestive  of  the  singular  number  and  possessive  case, 
applicable  as  a  pronoun  for  man  or  woman,"  namely,  hizer^ 
"  placed  to  hizer  credit,"  and  thus  declined :  Hesh,  hizer, 
himer.  "  Should  this  addition,"  he  adds,  "  be  acceptable 
to  persons  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language, 
I  will  subsequently  propose  a  number  of  new  words,  as 
analogous  improvements."  We  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  hizer  friends  to  come  forward  and  take  their  place 
along  with  himer  while  hesh  moves  forward  to  greater 
philological  conquests. 

—  A  Hartford  paper  announces  that  Mr.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  and  his  family  are  going  abroad  for  a  year, 
spending  some  months  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  good- 
natured  tourist,  but  we  fear  for  his  temper  when  he  begins 
inquiring  the  way  to  the  Pyramids  of  the  lively  Arabs  who 
will  be  happy  to  show  him  about.  None  of  that  hang- 
ing back  with  information  which  vexed  his  soul  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Baddeck  will  trouble  him  there. 

—  One  of  the  chief  objective  points  of  the  Oriental 
Topographical  Corps  is  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental 
Museum  in  America.  Mr.  George  M.  Powell  brought 
back  firom  the  expeditidn  of  18  78  much  valuable  material 
from  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  for  a  nucleus  of  the  same. 
A  very  valuable  instalment  of  this  material  has  just  come 
to  hand  from  Professor  Schumacher,  a  German  engineer, 
residing  at  Mount  Carmel.  This  instalment  includes  over 
a  thousand  geological  and  botanical  specimens  and  shells, 
building  stone,  burr  stone  (for  millstones),  also  soils,  rare 
ancient  stone  carvings,  etc.  Professor  Schumacher  sent, 
besides,  a  map  of  new  surveys  of  some  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  Palestine. 


—  Paul  Boynton,  a  somewhat  noted  pearl-diTer  of  At- 
lantic City,  is  soon  to  go  to  New  York  to  make  amoge- 
ments  for  what  might  reasonably  be  termed  a  hazvdois 
undertaking.  Mr.  C.  S.  Merriman  of  New  York,  tbe 
patentee  of  the  life-dress,  has  offered  $500  to  Mr.  Boptoo 
to  make  a  sea  voyage  in  his  suit,  in  order  to  demonitrate 
to  the  public  its  merits  as  a  life-preserver.  He  has  a^ 
cepted  the  proposal,  and  on  or  about  the  25th  of  Septeio- 
ber  he  will  be  carried  fipom  New  York  by  an  otitwirf. 
bound  steamer  to  a  distance  not  less  than  two  hQndred 
miles  from  land,  when  he  will  be  dropped  and  left  to  tbe 
mercy  of  the  waves  until  he  shall  meet  a  passing  vesd. 
He  will  carry  with  him  in  a  rubber  bag  sufficient  rattooj 
consisting  of  dried  meats,  etc.,  for  one  week,  as  weU  u  & 
good  quantity  of  fresh  water.  He  wiU  also  carry  agoal 
lights  and  flags,  with  a  sectional  staff  twelve  feet  long  for 
raising  them,  all  of  which  are  to  be  stowed  away  in  die 
unlimited  portals  of  the. rubber  bag,  which  is  abont  tvo 
feet  square,  and  is  little  or  no  inconvenience,  strapped  to 
and  floated  at  the  side  of  the  swimmer.  The  feat  k 
many  may  be  considered  as  deliberately  challenging  deitiif 
but  Mr.  Boynton  is  very  sanguine  of  success,  and  even 
says  that  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  left  i 
thousand  miles  out,  if  necessary,  without  the  slightest  fean 
regarding  his  safe  recovery.  He  places  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Merriman  life-suit,  and  feeb  an  anxiety  to  have  b 
merits  thoroughly  tested  and  laid  before  the  public  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  he  has  chosen  the  men- 
tioned date  as  the  one  when  he  will  be  most  'likely  to  en- 
counter the  severe  equinoctial  gales. 

—  The  centenary  of  Priestley's  great  discovery  of  oiy- 
gen  was  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Northumberluui, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  of  August.  The  celebratioo, 
more  correctly,  was  of  the  origin  of  modem  chemistry',  asd 
was  engaged  in  both  in  England,  the  land  of  Priestley's 
birth,  and  in  America,  where  he  died.  Noted  men  d 
science  were  present,  and  an  address  was  given  by  FroC 
Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  on  ^  American  CoDtri- 
butions  to  Chemistry,"  in  which  he  treats  specially  of  tk 
work  of  Franklin  and  Rumford.  There  are  not  maoj 
memorabilia  of  Priestley  at  Northumberland,  but  the  E(Sfl* 
timent  of  the  celebration  was  none  the  less  marked. 
Chemists  have  not  yet  analyzed  away  the  human  weakness 
for  centenaries. 

—  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne  recently  wrote  an  account  of  th« 
neglected  condition  of  Edgar  A.  Poe's  grave  at  Baltimore, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  George  W.  Childs, 
Esq.,  by  a  friend  who  proposed  raising  a  sum  by  subscrip- 
tion for  a  monument.  The  result  has  just  come  to  light 
in  the  following  letter :  — 

"Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  18, 187i 
"  My  Dear  Derbt,  —  I  have  your  note  and  Hajne's 
account  of  poor  Poe's  grave.  I  have  written  to  an  cJd 
friend  in  Baltimore,  requesting  him  to  see  if  the  grate  is 
still  uncared  for,  and  if  so,  to  erect  at  once  a  suiuble 
monument  and  place  it  quietly  over  his  remains,  and  send 
the  bill  for  all  expenses  to  me. 

**  Very  truly  your  friend, 

"  George  W.  Childs. 

**  J.  C.  Derby,  Esq.,  New  York  city." 

—  Mr*  John  Lawrence  Toole,  the  famous  English  co- 
median, arrived  in  New  York  last  week,  and  was  prompdy 
entertained  by  the  Lotos  Club  at  a  dinner  where  he  met 
many  of  his  American  professional  brethren. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTKB  XVn. 

Iose!  is  it  possible  ? ''  he  cried. 
(  waa  staoding  in  the  midst  of 
rreat,  lazurious,  beautiful  draw- 
om,  of  which  he  hoped  she  was 
the  queen  and  mistress,  her  black 
breaking;  harshly  upon  all  the 
umony  of  neutral  tints  around. 
;ce,  which  he  saw  in  the  glass  as 
«red  the  room,  was  framed  in  the 
reil  which  she  had  thrown  back 
«r  hat,  and  which  drooped  down 

*  ihoulders  on  either  side*  She 
lite  pale — her  cheeks  blanched 

all  trace  of  color,  with  some- 
of  that  chilled  and  spiritual  light 
sometimes  appears  m  the  cokir- 
sarness  of  the  aky  after  a  storm. 
res  were  lareer  than  usual,  and 
dilated,  euansted  look*  Her 
^  full  of  a  speechless,  silent 
ten— eaeemess  which  could 
'et  was  ahnost  beyond'  the  com- 
tftifices  of  concealment.  Her 
▼ere  soilly  clasped  together, 
certain  eloquence  in  (heir  close 
re,  lupporting  each  other.  All 
fr.  Incledon  saw  in  the  glass 
he  oonld  see  her ;  and,  though 
It  in  with  lively  and  loyful  ani- 
1,  the  sight  startled  him  a  little, 
une  forward,  however,  ouite 
%,  though  his  heart  failed  him, 
ok  the  dasped  hands  into  his 

did  not  look  for  such  a  bright 
ptioQ  to  a  dull  morning,"  he 

*  but  what  a  double  pleasure  it 
«  yoa  here  I  How  good  of  you 
e  to  bring  me  the  happy  news 
r  return!" 

r.  lucledon,"  she  said  hastily, 
do  not  be  glad— don't  m/ I 
od.  I  have  come  to  you  mvt 
tieeing  mamma.    I  have  come 

a  great  deal — a  very  great 
to  yon;  and  to  ask — your 
—  and  if  you  will  tell  me^ 
Ddo." 

▼oioe  sank  quite  low  before 
uul  words  were  said. 


f  darling,"  he  said,,  ^'tou  are 
eriotts  and  solemn.  What  can 
ut  advice  about?  But  what* 
u>  you  have  a  right  to  the  very 
ctn  iB^ve  you.  Let  me  hear 
he  difficulty  is.  Here  Is  a  chair 
1— ODe  of  your  own  choice,  the 
oes.    Tell  me  if  you  think  it 


comfortable ;  and  then  tell  me  what 
this  terrible  difficulty  is." 

*"  Oh,  don't  take  it  so  lightly,"  said 
Bose,  *<  please  don't.  I  am  verv,  verv 
unhappy,  and  I  have  determined  to  tell 
you  everything  and  to  let  you  judge 
for  me.    You  have  the  best  right." 

<*  Thanks  for  sayine  so,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  kissing  ner  hand.  He 
thought  she  meant  that  as  she  was  so 
surely  his,  it  was  naturally  his  part  to 
think  for  her  and  help  her  in  every- 
thing. What  so  natural  ?  And  then 
he  awaited  her  disclosure,  still  smiling, 
expecting  some  innocent  dilemma,  suim 
as  would  be  in  keeping  with  her  inno- 
cent looks.  He  could  not  understand 
her,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  appeal  to 
him  which  she  had  come  to  make. 

'<  Oh,  Mr.  Incledon  \ "  cried  Rose, 
**  if  you  knew  what  I  meant,  you  would 
not  smile  — you  would  not  take  it  so 
easily.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  every- 
thing —  how  I  have  lied  to  you  and 
been  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver.  Oh  I 
don't  laugh!  you  don't  know — you 
don't  know  how  serious  it  is  I  " 

"Nay,  dear  child,"  he  said,  ''do 
you  want  to  frighten  me  ?  for  if  you 
do,  vou  must  think  of  something  more 
likely  than  that  you  are  a  cheat  and 
deceiver.  Come  now,  I  will  be  serious 
—  as  serious  as  a  j  udge.  Tell  me  what 
it  is,  Rose." 

'*  It  is  about  you  and  me,"  she  said 
suddenly,  after  a  little  pause. 

«  Ah  I "  —  this  startled  him  for  the 
first  time.  His  grasp  tightened  upon 
her  hand ;  but  he  used  no  more  en- 
dearing words.  ''Go  on,"  he  said, 
softly. 

"  May  I  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  everything. 
When  you  first  spoke  to  me,  Mr. 
Incledon,  I  told  you  there  was  some 


one"  — 


"Ah I"  cried  Mr.  Incledon  again, 
still  more  sharply,  "  he  is  here  now. 
You  have  seen  him  since  he  came 
back?" 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Rose.  "Oh! 
let  me  tell  you  from  the  beginning. 
I  said  Ithen  that  he  had  never  said 
anything  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  you 
his  name  because  I  did  not  know  what 
his  feelings  were — only  my  own,  of 
which  I  was  ashamed.  Mr.  Incledon, 
have  patience  with  me  a  little.  Jnst 
before  he  went  away  he  came  to  the 
rectory  to  say  good-by.  He  sent  up 
a  message  to  ask  me  to  come  down, 
but  mamma  went  down  instead. 
Then  his  mother  sent  me  a  little  note, 


begging  me  to  go  to  bid  him  good-by. 
It  was  while  papa  was  ill ;  he  held  my 
hand,  and  would  not  let  me.  I  begged 
him,  onlv  for  a  minute  ;  but  he  held 
my  hand  and  would  not  let  me  ga  I 
had  to  sit  there  and  listen,  and  hear 
the  door  open  and  shut,  and  then  steps 
in  the  hall  and  on  the  gravel,  and  then 
mamma  coming  slowly  back  again,  as 
if  nothing  had  nappened,  up-stairs  and 
along  the  corridor.  Oh  I  I  thought 
she  was  walking  on  my  heart !  " 

Rose's  eyes  were  so  full  that  she  di 
not  see  how  her  listener  looked.    He 
held  her  hand  still,  but  with  his  disen- 
gaged hand  he  partially  covered  his 
face. 

"  Then  after  that,"  she  resumed, 
pausing  for  breath,  "all  our  trouble 
came.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anv- 
thing.  It  is  dreadful  to  say  it  —  ana  I 
never  did  say  it  till  now — but  I  don't 
think  I  felt  so  unhappy  as  I  ought  about 

nr  papa ;  I  was  so  unhappy  before, 
id  not  break  my  heart  as  grief  ought 
to  do.  I  was  only  dull  —  dull  —  mis- 
erable, and  did  not  care  for  anything ; 
but  then  everybody  was  unhappy;  and 
there  was  good  reason  for  it,  and  no 
one  thought  of  me.  It  went  on  like 
that  till  you  came." 

Here  he  stii[^d  a  little  and  grasped 
her  hand  more  tightly.  What  she  had 
said  hitherto  had  not  been  pleasant  to 
him  ;  but  yet  it  was  all  before  he  had 
made  his  appearance  as  her  suitor—  sll 
innocent,  visipnasry  —  the  very  romance 
of  youthful  liking.  Such  an  early 
dream  of  the  dawning  any  man,  even 
the  most  rigid,  might  forgive  to  his 
bride. 

"  You  came — oh !  Mr.  Incledon,  do 
not  be  'angry  —  I  want  to  tell  you 
everything.  If  it  vexes  you  and  hurts 
you,  will  you  mind  ?  ,  Yon  came ;  and 
mamma  told  me  tliat  same  night. 
Oh,  how  frightened  I  was  and  mis- 
erable !  Everything  seemed  to  turn 
round  with  me.  She  said  you  loved 
me^  and  that  yon  were  very  good  and 
very  kind  (but  that  I  knew),  and 
would  do  so  much  for  the  boys,  and  be 
a  comfi>rt  and  help  to  her  in  our  great 
poverty."  At  these  words  he  stirred 
again  and  loosened,  but  did  not  ouite 
let  go,  his  grasp  of  her  hand.  Rose 
was,  without  knowing  it,  acting  like  a 
skilful  surgeon,  cutting  deep  ana  sharp^ 
that  the  pain  might  be  over  the  sooner. 
He  leaned  his  head  on  his  other  hand, 
turning  it  away  from  her,  and  from 
time  to  time  stirred  unoonscionslv  iriien 
the  sting  was  too  much  for  him,  but 
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.  did  not  speak.  *<  And  she  said  more 
than  this.  Oh,  Mr.  Indedon  I  I  mast 
tell  jou  everything,  as  if  von  were  my 
own  heart  She  told  me  that  papa  had 
not  heen  —  considerate  for  as,  as  he 
■bonid  have  been  ;  that  he  liked  his 
own  way  and  his  own  pleasure  best ; 
and  that  I  was  following  him — that  I 
was  doing  the  same  —  ruining  the  boys' 
prospects  and  prolonging  our  great 
poverty,  because  I  did  not  want  to 
marry  you,  though  you  had  promised 
to  help  them  and  set  everything 
right."^ 

mr.  Incledon  dropped  Rose's  hand ; 
he  turned  half  away  from  her,  support- 
ing his  head  upon  both  of  his  hands,  so 
that  she  did  not  see  his  face.  She  did 
not  know  how  crnel  she  was,  nor  did 
•he  mean  to  be  cruel,  but  simply  histor- 
ical, telling  him  everything,  as  if  die 
had  been  speaking  to  her  own  heart. 

"Then  1  saw  you,"  said  Rose, 
"  and  told  you — or  else  I  thouffht  I 
told  you  —  and  you  did  not  mina,  but 
would  not,  though  1  begged  you,  give 
up.  And  everything  went  on  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Sometimes  I  was 
very  wretched;  sometimes  my  heart 
felt  quite  dull,  and  I  did  not  seem  to 
mind  what  happened.  Sometimes  I 
fi>rgot  for  a  little  while  —  and  oh  I  Mr. 
Incledon,  now  and  then,  though  I  tried 
very  hard,  I  could  not  help  tmnking  of 
—  him.  I  never  did  when  I  could 
help  it ;  but  sometimes  when  I  saw  the 
lights  on  Ankermead,  or  remembered 
something  he  had  said  —  And  all  this 
time  mamma  would  talk  to  me  of 
people  who  prefer  their  own  will  to 
the  happiness  of  others;  of  all  the 
distress  and  misery  it  brought  when 
we  indulged  ourselves  and  our  whims 
and  fancies ;  of  how  much  better  it  was 
to  do  what  was  right  than  what  we 
liked.  My  head  got  confused  some- 
times, and  I  felt  as  if  she  was^  wrong, 
but  I  could  not  put  it  into  words ;  for 
how  could  it  be  right  to  deceive  a  good 
man  like  you  —  to  let  you  give  your 
love  for  nothing,  and  marry  you  with- 
out caring  for  you?  But  i  am  not 
clever  enough  to  ai^e  with  mamma. 
Once,  I  think,  for  a  minute,  I  got  the 
better  of  her ;  but  when  she  told  me 
that  I  was  preferring  mv  own  will  to 
everybody's  happiness,  it  went  to  my 
heart,  and  what  could  I  say  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  day  when  it  was  all 
settled  at  last  and  made  up  ?  '^ 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  man 
oould  bear.  Kb  put  up  one  hand  with 
a  wild  gesture  to  stop  ner,  and  uttered 
a  hoarse  exclamation;  but  Rose  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  story  to 
stop. 

"  The  night  before  I  had  gone  down 
into  the  rectory  garden,  where  he  and 
I  used  to  talk,  and  there  I  said  good- 
bv  to  him  in  my  heart,  and  made  a 
kind  of  grave  over  him,  and  gave  him 
up  for  ever  and  ever  —  oh !  don't  you 
know  how?"  said  Rose,  the  tears 
dropping  on  her  black  dress.  **  Then 
I  was  willing  that  it  should  be  settled 
bow  you  pleased  ;  and  I  never,  never 
allowed  myself  to  think  of  him  any 


more.  When  he  came  into  mv  head, 
I  went  to  the  school-room,  or  1  took  a 
hard  bit  of  music,  or  I  talked  to 
mamma,  or  heard  Patty  het  lessons. 
I  would  not,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  wicked  to  vou,  and  you  so  good  to 
me,  Mr.  Incledon.  Oh  1  if  you  had 
only  been  my  brother,  or  my  —  cousin 
(she  had  almost  said,  father  or  uncle, 
but  by  ffood  luck  forbore),  how  Ibnd 
I  should  have  been  of  you  I  —  and  I 
am  fond  of  yon,"  said  Rose,  softiy, 
proffering  the  hand  which  he  had  put 
away,  and  layine  it  gently  upon  nis 
arm.  He  shook  his  head,  and  made  a 
little  gesture  as  if  to  put  it  off,  but  vet 
the  touch  and  the  words  went  to  nis 
heart. 

**  Now  comes  the  worst  of  all,"  said 
Rose.  *'  I  know  it  will  hurt  you,  and 
yet  1  must  tell  yon.  After  tliat  there 
came  the  news  of  uncle  Ernest's 
death  ;  and  that  he  had  left  his  money 
to  us,  and  that  we  were  well  off  again 
—  better  than  we  had  ever  been.  Oh, 
forgive  me  I  forgive  me ! "  she  said, 
clasping  his  arm  with  both  her  hands, 
*'  when  1  heard  it,  it  seemed  to  me  all 
in  a  moment  that  I  was  free.  Mamma 
said  that  all  the  sacrifices  we  had  been 
making  would  be  unnecessary  hence- 
forwara  ;  what  she  meant  was  the 
things  we  had  been  doing  —  dusting 
the  rooms,  putting  the  table  straight, 
helping  in  the  house  —  oh  I  as  if  these 
could  be  called  ^sacrifices!  But  I 
thought  she  meant  me.  You  are 
ansry — vou  are  angry  I"  said  Rose. 
*'i  coula  not  expect  anything  else. 
But  it  was  not  you,  Mr.  Incledon ;  it 
was  that  I  hated  to  be  married.  I 
oould  not  —  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  it.  I  turned  into  a  different 
creature  when  I  thought  that  I  was 
free." 

•The  simplicity  of  the  story  disarmed 
the  man,  sharp  and  (bitter  as  was  the 
sting  and  mortification  of  listening  to 
this  too  artless  tale.  '*Poor  cmldl 
poor  child  1 "  he  murmured,  in  a  softer 
tone,  unclasping  the  delicate  finffers 
from  his  arm*;  and  then,  with  an  efiort, 
<*  I  am  not  angry.  Go  on ;  let  me 
hear  it  to  the  end." 

'*  When  mamma  saw  how  glad  1  was, 
she  stopped  it  all  at  once,''  said  Rose, 
controlrng  herself.  '*  She  said  I  was 
lust  the  same  as  ever  —  always  self- 
indulgent,  thinking  of  myself,  not  ot 
others  —  and  that  iwas  as  much  bound 
as  ever  by  honor.  There  was  no 
longer  any  Question  of  the  bo^s,  or  of 
help  to  the  family  ;  but  she  said  honor 
was  just  as  much  to  be  considered,  and 
that  I  had  pledged  m^  word  "  — 

*<  Rose,"  quietly  said  Mr.  Incledon, 
"  spare  me  what  von  can  of  these  dis- 
cussions —  you  had  pledged  your 
word?" 

She  drew  away  half  frightened,  not 
expecting  the  harsher  tone  in  his  voice, 
though  she  had  expected  him  to  <*  be 
angry,"  as  she  said.  ^  Forgive  me," 
she  went  on,  subdued,  <*  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed that  it  made  me  wild.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not 
see  any  reason  for  it  now  —  any  good 


in  it ;  and,  at  last,  when  I  was  iboa 
crazy  with  thinking,  I  —  ran  aviv." 

"  ion  ran  away  7  "  —  Mr.  Incledcs 
raised  his  head,  indignant  <^Iocr 
mother  has  lied  all  round/'  be  aaid. 
fiercely  ;•  then, bethinking  himself,*'] 
beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Dunerel  to 
doubt  had  her  reasons  for  what  she 
said." 

**  There  was  only  one  place  I  eoold 
so  to,"  said  Rose,  timidly,  <<Mis 
Margetts',  where  I  was  at  fchool  I 
went  up  to  the  station  for  the  ttrij 
train  that  nobodj  might  see  me.  I 
was  very  much  fngfatened.  Some  oee 
was  standing  there ;  I  did  not  be 
who  he  was  —  he  came  by  the  trail,  I 
think ;  but  after  I  bad  got  ioU)  tke 
carriage  he  came  in  after  me.  Mr. 
Incledon  I  it  was  not  his  faolt,  neitiur 
his  nor  mine.  I  had  not  been  thitfida^ 
of  him.  It  was  not  for  him,  but  oaij 
not  to  be  married  —  to  be  free  "  — 

<«  Of  me,"  he  said,  with  a  bitier 
smile;  "but  in  short,  yon  met,  whether 
by  intention  or  not — andMr.  Wod^ 
house  took  advantage  of  his  opporn- 
niUes?" 

<<  He  told  me,"  said  Rose,  not  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Incledon,  **wkst  I  had 
known  ever  so  long  without  being  told: 
but  I  said  noUiing  to  him ;  what  ooeid 
I  say  ?  I  told  him  all  that  had  ha{h 
pened.  He  took  me  to  Miss  Margetti', 
and  there  we  parted,"  said  Boee^  vith 
a  momentary  panse  and  a  deep  si^ 
^'  Since  then  I  have  done  nothuig  hot 
think  and  think.  No  one  has  come  oear 
me — no  one  has  written  to  me.  I  kflfe 
been  left  alone  to  go  over  and  orerH 
all  in  my  own  nund.  I  have  done  to 
till  I  was  nearly  mad,  or  at  ktft, 
everything  seemed  going  round  with 
me  and  everything  comiised,  and  I 
oould  not  tell  what  was  right  and  vhil 
was  wrong.  Oh ! "  cried  Rose,  liftuz 
her  head  in  natural  eloquence,  with 
eyes  which  looked  bevond  him,  asds 
certain  elevation  and  abstractioa  is 
her  face,  '*  I  don't  think  it  is  a  thiag 
in  which  only  right  and  wrong  are  ts 
be  considered.  When  ^ou  fore  one 
and  do  not  love  another,  it  moat  mess 
something ;  and  to  marry  unwiHiaglt, 
that  is  nothing  to  content  a  man.  it 
is  a  wrong  to  him;  it  is  not  doing 
right ;  it  is  treating  him  ankindlv, 
cruelly  1  It  is  as  if  he  wanted  jo^ 
anyhow,  like  a  cat  or  a  dog;  not  aiif 
he  wanted  you  worthily,  as  his  cod* 
panion."  Rose's  courage  failed  b«r 
after  this  litde  outburst ;  her  h^ 
looks  came  down,  her  voice  sank  aod 
faltered,  her  head  drooped.  Sberos 
up,  and  clasping  her  hands  together, 
went  on  in  low  tones :  *<Mr.  lodedoa. 
I  am  engaged  to  you ;  I  belong  to  yoe. 
I  trust  your  justice  and  your  kindoesi 
more  than  anything  else.  If  y<»  ^.^ 
lam  to  marry  you,  1  will  do  it   Take 

it  now  into  your  own  hands.  If  I  thut 
of  it  any  more  I  will  go  mad;  bat  I 
will  do  whatever  you  say." 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  tw 
room,  wiUi  his  face  averted,  and  with 

gain  and  anger  and  humiliation  in  hw 
eart.    All  this  time  he  had  beheved 
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be  was  leading  Bose  towards  the 
reasonable  love  for  him  which  was  all 
be  boped  for.  He  had  sappoeed  him- 
ttlf  in  almost,  a  loft v  positioDy  offering 
totbifl  yoimgy  fresh,  simple  creature 
more  in  every  war  than  she  could  ever 
ba?e  bad  but  for  him  —  a  higher  posi- 
tion, a  loTC  more  noble  than  any  fool- 
isb  boy-and-girl  attachment.  To  find 
out  in  a  moment  how  Tery  different  the 
r^  state  of  the  case  had  been,  and  to 
bave  conjured  ap  hefore  him  the  picture 
of  a  martjr-gin,  weeping  and  strug- 
glingiand  a  mother  '*with  a  host  of 
petty  maxims  preaching  down  her 
daaghter's  heart,**  was  intolerable  to 
biffl.  He  had  never  been  so  mortified, 
fo  bumbled  in  all  his  life.  He  walked 
np  and  down  the  room  in  a  ferment, 
with  tbat  sense  of  the  unbearable  which 
is  so  bitter.  Unbesjrable  I  —  yet  to  he 
borne  somehow ;  a  something  not  to  be 
i«:nored  or  cast  off.  It  said  much  for 
Bose's  concluding  appeal  that  he  heard 
it  at  all|  and  took  in  the  meaning  of  it  in 
bis  agitation  and  hot,  indignant  ra^ ; 
bot  be  did  hear  it,  and  it  touched  hmi. 
**  If  you  my  I  am  to  marry  you,  I  will 
do  it"  He  stooped  short  in  his  im- 
patient walk.  Snould  he  say  it — in 
mingled  despite  and  love  —  and  keep 
ber  to  her  word  ?  He  came  up  to  her 
ind  took  her  clasped  hands  within 
bis,  balf  in  anger,  half  in  tenderness, 
and  looked  her  in  the  face. 

<'If  I  say  you  are  to  marry  me,  you 
will  do  it  ?  You  pledge  yourself  to 
diat?  You  will  marry  me  if  I 
please?" 

**  Tes,"  said  Rose,  very  pale,  look- 
ing up  at  him  steadfastly.  She 
neither  tremUed  nor  hesitated.  She 
bad  gone  beyond  any  superficial  emo- 
tion. 

Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with 
a  passion  whicn  was  rough  —  almost 
brutal.  Hose's  pale  face  flushed,  and 
ber  slight  fisnre  wavered  like  a  reed ; 
bat  she  neither  shrank  nor  complained. 
He  bad  a  right  to  dictate  to  her  — 
she  had  put  it  into  his  hands.  The 
look  of  those  large,  innocent  eyes,  from 
which  an  conflict  had  departed,  which 
bad  grown  abstract  in  their  wistful- 
ness,  holding  fast  at  least  by  one  clear 
doty,  went  to  his  heart.  He  kept  look- 
ing at  her,  bot  she  did  not  quail.  She 
bad  no  thooeht  bat  her  word,  and  to 
do  what  she  liad  said. 

**  Rose,"  he  said,  ''you  are  a  cheat, 
like  all  women.  You  come  to  me 
with  this  face,  and  insult  me  and  stab 
me,  and  say  then  you  will  do  what  I 
tell  yon,  and  stand  there,  looking  at 
me  with  innocent  eyw^  like  an  angel. 
How  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart 
—if  you  have  a  heart  —  to  teQ  me  all 
Uiis?  How  dare  you  put  that  dainty 
little  cruel  ibot  of  yours  upon  my  neck, 
And  scorn  and  torture  me — how  dare 
yon,  how  dare  yon  ! "  There  came  a 
elimmer  into  his  eyes,  as  if  it  might 
nave  been  some  moisture  forced  up  by 
Biesns  beyond  his  control,  and  he  held 
her  han<is  with  such  force  that  it 
seemed  to  Rose  he  riiook  her,  whether 
^nlUngly  or  not.     But  she  did  not 


shrink.  She  looked  up  at  him,  her 
%yw  sTowinff  more  ana  more  wistful, 
and  wongh  ne  hurt  her,  did  not  com- 
plain. 

*^  It  was  that  ^ou  might  know  all  the 
truth,"  she  said,  almost  under  her 
breath.  '*  Now  you  know  everything 
and  can  judge  —  and  I  will  do  as  you 
say.'» 

He  held  her  so  for  a  minute  longer, 
which  seemed  eternity  to  Rose ;  then 
he  let  her  hands  drop,  and  turned 
away. 

*'  It  is  not  yoa  who  are  to  blame," 
he  said,  *<  not  you,  but  your  mother, 
who  would  have  sold  you.  Good  God  1 
do  all  women  trafiic  in  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  Y" 

**  Do  not  say  so ! "  cried  Rose,  with 
sudden  tears  —  ^  you  shall  not !  I  will 
not  hear  itl  She  has  been  wrong; 
hut  that  was  not  what  she  meant." 

Mr.  Incledon  laughed — his  mood 
seemed  to  have  changed  all  in  a  mo- 
ment. '*  Come  Rose,"  he  said,  "  per- 
haps it  is  not  (raite  decorous  for  you,  a 
young  lady,  to  oe  here  alone.  Come  1 
I  win  take  you  to  your  mother,  and 
then  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  got  to 
say." 

She  walked  out  of  the  peat  house 
by  his  side  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 
What  did  he  mean?    The  suspense 
became  terrible  to  her;  for  she  could 
not  guess  what  he  would  say.    Her 
poor  litUe  feet  twisted  over  eadi  other 
and  she  stumbled  and  staggered  with 
weakness  as  she  went  almig  beside 
him  —  stumbled  so  much  thatne  made 
her  take  his  arm,  and  led  her  carefully 
along,  with  now  and  then  a  kind  but 
meaningless  word.     Before  they  en- 
tered the  White  House,  Rose  was  lean- 
ing almost  her  whole  weight  upon  his 
supporting  arm.    The  world  was  swim- 
ming ana  floating  around,  the  trees 
going   in    circles,    now    above,    now 
elosr  her,  she  thought.    She  was  but 
hidf  conscious  when  she  went  in,  stum- 
bling across  the  threshold,  to  the  little 
hall,  all  bright  with  Mr.  Incledon's 
flowers.    Was  she  to  be  his,'  too,  like 
one  of  them  —  a  flower  to  carry  about 
wherever  he  went,  passive  and  help- 
less as  one  of  the  plants  —  past  resist* 
ance,  almost  past  suffering  ?     **  I  am 
afraid  she  is  ill ;  take  care  of  her, 
Agatha,"  said  Mr.   Incledon  to  her 
sister,  who  came  rushing  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed ;  and,  learing  her  there, 
he  strode  unannounced  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  meet  the  real  author  of 
his  discomfiture,  an  antagonist  more 
worthy  of  his  steel  and  a^^dnst  whom 
he  could  use  his  weapons  with  less 
compunction  than  against  the  snbmis- 
sive  Rose. 

Mrs.  Damerel  had  been  occupied  all 
the  morning  with  Mr.  Nolan,  who  had 
obeyed  her  summons  on  the  first  day 
of  Kose's  flight,  but  whom  she  had 
dismissed  when  she  ascertained  where 
her  daughter  was,  assuring  him  that  to 
do  nothing  was  the  best  policy,  as  in^ 
deed  it  had  proved  to  be.  The  curate 
had  gone  home  that  evening  obedient ; 
but  moved  by  the  electrical  impulse 


which  seemed  to  have  set  all  minds  in- 
terested in  Rose  in  motion  on  thai 
special  day,  had  come  back  this  morn- 
ing to  urge  her  mother  to  go  to  her  or  to 
alfow  him  to  go  to  her.  Mr.  Nolan's 
presence  had  furnished  an  excuse  to 
Mrs.  Damerel  for  declining  to  receiyji 
poor  youne  Wodehouse,  who  had  asked 
to  see  her  immediately  after  breakfast 
She  was  discussing  even  then  with 
the  curate  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  what 
to  say  to  him,  and  what  it  was  best  to 
do  to  bring  Rose  back  to  her  dnW. 
"  I  can't  see  so  clear  as  you  that  it  s 
her  duty,  in  all  the  circumstances," 
the  curate  had  said  doubtfully. 
'*  What  have  circumstances  to  do  wiui 
a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  —  of  truth 
and  honor?"  cried  Mn.  Demerol 
^  She  must  keep  her  word."  It  was  al 
this  precise  moment  of  the  conversation 
that  Mr.  Incledon  appearod;  and  I 
suppose  she  must  have  seen  something 
in  his  aspect  and  the  exprossion  of  his 
face  that  showed  some  strange  event 
had  happened.  Mrs.  DameroT  gave  a 
low  cry,  and  the  muscles  of  Mr.  Incle- 
don's month  wero  moved  bv  one  of 
those  strange  contortions  which  in  such 
cases  aro  supposed  to  do  duty  for  a 
smile.  He  bowed  low,  with  a  mock 
roveronce,  to  Mr.  Nolan,  but  didn  ot 
put  out  his  hand. 

'<  I  presume,"  he  said,  <'  that  this 
gentleman  is  in  the  secret  of  my  humil- 
iation, as  well  as  the  rost  of  the  family, 
and  that  I  need  not  hesitate  to  saj 
what  I  have  to  say  beforo  him.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  so  large  a  cirole 
of  firiends  interest  themselves  in  my 


"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
DameroL  ^  Your  humiliation !  Have 
you  sustained  any  humiliation  ?  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean." 

*'  Oh  I  I  can  make  it  very  clear," 
he  said,  vrith  the  same  snule.  "  Your 
daoffhter  has  been  with  me;  I  have 
just  Drought  her  home." 

''Whatl  Rose?"  said  Mrs.  Da- 
merol,  starting  to  her  feet;  but  he 
stopped  her  hefore  she  cotdd  make  a 
step. 

<*  Do  not  go,"  he  said ;  *'  it  is  mora 
important  that  you  should  stay  here. 
Wnat  have  I  done  to  you  that  yon 
should  have  thus  humbled  me  to  the 
dust  ?  Did  I  ask  you  to  sell  her  to 
me?  Did  I  want  a  wife  for  hire? 
Should  I  have  authcMrized  any  one  to 
persecute  an  innocent  girl,  and  drive 
her  almost  mad  for  me?  Good 
heavens,  for  me  !  Think  of  it,  if  you 
can.  Am  I  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
forced  on  a  girl  —  to  be  married  as  a 
matter  of  duty  ?  How  dared  you  — 
how  dared  any  one  insult  me  so  1 " 

Mrs.  Damerel,  who  had  risen  to  her 
feet)  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  I  do  not 
think  she  had  ever  once  taken  into 
consideration  this  side  of  the  (ques^ 
tion. 

**  Mr.  Incledon,"  she  stammered, 
«  vou  have  been  misinformed;  you  are 
mistaken.  J  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not 
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**  Misinformed  1 "  he  cried;  <*  mistaken  I  I  have  my 
information  from  the  very  fountain-liead  —  from  the  poor 
child  who  has  been  all  but  sacrificed  to  this  supposed  com- 
mercial transaction  between  you  and  me,  whicn  I  disown 
altogether  for  my  part  I  never  made  such  a  baigain,  nor 
thought  of  it.  1  never  asked  to  buy  your  Rose.  I  might 
have  won  her,  perhaps,"  he  added,  calming  himself  with 
an  effort,  **  if  you  had  let  us  alone,  or  I  should  have  dis- 
covered at  once  that  it  was  labor  lost.  Look  here.  We 
have  been  friends,  and  I  never  thought  of  you  till  to-day 
but  with  respect  and  kindness.  How  could  you  put  sucn 
an  affront  on  me  ?  " 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  growing  red;  "  you  go 
too  far,  sir.  If  Mrs.  Damerel  has  done  wrong,  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  judgment,  not  of  the  heart" 

**  The  heart  1  "  he  cried,  contemptuously ;  '*  how  much 
heart  was  there  in  it?  On  poor  nose's  side,  a  broken 
one ;  on  mine,  a  heart  deceived  and  deluded.  Pah  I  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  hearts  or  mistakes ;  I  am  too  deeply  mor- 
tified —  too  much  wronsed  for  that" 

*'Mr.  Incledon,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  rising,  pale  ret 
self-possessed,  *'  I  may  liave  done  wrong,  as  you  say ;  but 
what  I  have  done,  I  did  for  my  child's  advantage  and  for 
yours.  You  were  told  she  did  not  love  you,  but  you  perse- 
vered ;  and  I  believed,  and  believe  still,  that  when  she  knew 
fou  better  —  when  she  was  your,wife  —  she  would  love  you. 
may  have  pressed  her  too  far ;  but  it  was  no  more  a  com- 
mercial transaction  —  no  more  a  sale  of  my  daughter  "  — 
she  said,  with  a  burning  flush  coming  over  ner  face  —  "  no 
more  than  I  tell  you.  You  do  me  ^  much  wrong  as  you 
say  I  have  done  you  —  Rose  I  Rose  1 " 

Kose  came  in  followed  bv  Agatha,  with  her  hat  off, 
which  showed  more  clearly  the  waste  which  emotion  and 
fatigue,  weary  anxiety,  waiting,  abstinence,  and  mental 
sufferine  had  worked  upon  her  face.  She  had  her  hands 
clasped  loosely  yet  firmly,  in  the  attitude  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her,  and  a  pale  smilo  like  the  wannest  of  winter 
sunshine  on  her  face.  She  came  up  very  quietly,  and  stood 
between  the  two  like  a  ghost,  Agatiia  said,  who  stood  trem- 
bling behind  her. 

<*  Mamma,  do  not  be  angry,"  she  said,  softly ;  <*  I  have 
told  him  eveiTthing,  and  I  am  quite  reaay  to  do  whatever 
he  decides.  In  any  case,  he  ought  to  know  everything, 
for  it  is  he  who  is  most  concerned — he  and  L" 
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Human  experience  holds  no  second  blow  so  smiting 
as  the  first  cruel  words  uttered  by  the  one  loved  best 
They  may  be  repeated ;  but  the  benumbing  shock  of 
utter  astonishment  can  never  again  add  paralysis  to 
their  wound. 

Cyril  had  spoken  to  Agnes  thoughtlessly,  unkindly, 
contemptuously  even,  at  times ;  but  never  with  cruel 
heartlessness  before.  Nobody  on  earth  had  the  power 
to  make  her  believe  him  capable  of  wanton  cruelty  of 
thought  and  speech.  Nobody  livuig  could  so  convince 
her  but  himself,  and  he  had  done  it.  He  had  done  so 
now  rather  than  earlier,  because  now  for  the  first  time 
she  had  positively  interfered  with  him,  and  placed  her- 
self in  the  way  of  his  pleasures.  He  would  forgive 
no  one  for  that — least  of  any  one  his  wife. 

His  words  were  less  unkind  than  his  look  and  man- 
ner. As  Agnes  gazed  and  listened  (it  seemed  to  be 
with  a  suspended  consciousness),  she  saw  his  eyes  faded 
in  color,  fierce  in  light, — a  pitiless,  feline  light,  casting 
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its  ire  upon  her,  —  the  cri^elty  of  the  tliin-lipped,  sneer- 
ing mouth ;  and  to,  her  it  was  not  Cyril,  or  if  it  coaid 
be,  it  was  a  Cyril  whom  she  before  had  never  seen  or 
known.  Nor  could  it  be  she,  the  Agnes  of  every  day, 
who  looked,  listened  and  quivered  beneath  the  lash  of 
his  scorning  and  remorseless  tongue. 

Had  she  been  an  ordinarily  weak  woman,  stung  by 
indifference  and  contempt  she  would  have  retorted,  "I 
will  get  out  of  jour  way."  Had  she  been  what  is 
termed  high*«trung  in  temper  and  feeble  in  consdeoee, 
she  would  have  resolved  to  *^  pay  him  badL  in  his  own 
coin.''  She  uttered  no  such  word,  she  made  no  such 
resolve.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  save  the  stun- 
ning blow  which  seemed  to  penetrate  to  every  tissue 
and  fibre  of  her  being. 

She  still  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  couch,  the  gray, 
revealing  light  remorselessly  bringing  out  every  line 
and  shadow  of  her  figure  —  of  her  face  lifted  to  his.  At 
last  she  drew  her  hand  slowly  across  her  eyes  as  if  to 
dear  her  vision. 

^  This  is  not  you,  Cyril,"  she  said  softly  ;  ''not  you! 
If —  if  it  can  be,  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  some  day." 
''  You  can  come  no  pathetic  dodge  over  me,"  he  an- 
swered. '*  That  is  all  played  out.  Nor  the  lofty  mond 
dodge  either*  I'm  just  as  good  as  you  are,  though  yon 
have  made  it  your  business  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried to  assume  a  superiority  of  sanctity.  It  comforts 
you,  no  doubt,  for  you  can't  help  knowhig  that  you  are 
my  inferior  in  every  other  particular  —  yes,  my  in- 
ferior," his  rage  cumulating  as  he  went  on.  ''I  shall 
never  be.  sorry,  never,  that  I  told  you  the  truth ;  that 
you  heard  it  at  least  once  in  your  life,  madame." 

Linda  opened  the  door  before  this  sentence  ended, 
and  as  she  heard  it,  and  looked  from  the  husband's  to 
the  wife's  face,  she  was  for  the  first  time  sure  that  that 
for  which  she  had  worked  and  watched  so  long  in 
silence  at  last  had  come  to  pass. 

She  did  not,  however,  by  word  or  look  betray  this 
consciousness;  the  time  had  not  come  for  that  Instead, 
she  went  directly  to  Uie  sleeping  child,  and  throwing 
back  the  covering  from  his  face  said  to  Cyril : — 

*^  If  you  care  to  save  him,  you  had  belter  tell  us  to 
take  him  home.'** 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  your  taking  him;  and  the 
sooner  you  both  go,  the  better,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  now  Lindia's  turn  to  be  astonished,  if  she  had 
not  been  so  much  more  enraged.  The  same  blood 
flowed  in  her  veins  which  flowed  in  his.  Far  more 
than  he,  she  had  felt  the  revengeful  currents  of  its 
underflow ;  far  more,  because  in  her  thoy  had  never 
ceased  to  beat  against  the  barriers  of  her  lot  Barely, 
perhaps  never,  had  the  ^'bad  blood"  in  him  turned 
against  her;  rather  on  its  loftier  level  it  flowed  serenely 
with  her.  A  mightier  than  she  had  arisen.  Toward 
this  new  lode-star  the  tide  of  his  nature  had  set  By 
instinct  she  knew  it  He  was  further  from  her  than  he 
had  ever  been  before ;  further  from  her  power  over 
him.  She  knew  this  by  instinct  Their  eyes  met  in  a 
single  glance.  How  strangely  alike  was  the  expres- 
sion in  each  1  Neither  needed  an  added  sign  to  inter- 
pret the  other. 

She  had  triumphed  surely,  so  &r  as  Agnes  was  con- 
cerned. But  what  of  it  ?  Because  of  it  she  was  no 
nearer  to  him.  True  to  the  flat  of  her  fete,  she  was 
still  alone.  And  in  that  instont,  seeing  him  as  he  was, 
seeing  that  she  bad  missed  him  finally  and  altogether, 
in  that  concentrated  glance  she  felt  that  she  hated 
him. 
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Mednnieailj,  as  if  moTing  in  a  dream,  Agnes  that 
ftj  folded  and  packed  away  her  own  and  her  children's 
^nnents  before  retaming  to  Lotusmere.  Moving  in 
er  dream,  stunned  and  hurt,  she  hoped, — faintly  as 
er  benumbed  spirit  compelled,  —  still  she  hoped.  She 
Id  Dot  OTen  know  it.  Yet  no  less  she  hoped.  She 
loped  that  when  the  excitements  of  this  new  life  which 
be  had  learned  to  loathe  were  past,  this  stranger  Cyril 
foald  pass  with  it,  and  the  early  Cyril  of  her  young 
oye  would  come  back.  For  this  youthful  Cyril  as  she 
idieved  him  to  be,  as  she  loved  him,  and  wedded  him, 
ibe  was  forever  looking  and  forever  yearning. 

No  matter  what  the  actual  Cyril  said  or  did,  this  wife 
a  his  youth,  this  playmate  of  his  childhood,  this  first 
ehampion  between  him  and  fate,  who  even  as  a  tiny 
prl  was  brave  enough  and  strong  enough  with  her 
words  of  loving  truth  to  put  to  rout  all  the  sneerers  and 
Bcoroers  of  bis  boyish  world  —  she,  through  all  stress 
of  doubt  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  neglect,  swerved  not 
m  fidelity  or  love  to  this  ideal  Cyril,  who  through  her 
childhood  and  youth  had  grown  into  a  man  whom  she 
bad  sever  ceased  in  a  wifely  sense  to  worship. 

The  actual  Cyril  caused  her  to  suffer  and  to  sorrow ; 

he  was  veining  all  her  life  with  pain;  she  saw  him  and 

knew  him  as   he  was;  yet  she  saw  no  less  clearly, 

though  with  spiritual  vision,  the  glorious  image  of  that 

earlier  Cyril,  in  whose  coming  back  she  never  ceased 

to  hope  or  to  believe.    In  this  hope  and  faith  she  lived. 

This  fiadth  and  hope  were  stirring  and  living  now,  under 

ill  her  wounds.     Tliey  held  the  tears  back  from  her 

lad  eyes,  they  thrilled  the  delicate  hands  to  labor; 

EomeUme,  sometime  this  fever  in  his  veins  would  die, 

this  delirium  would  end,  and  Cyril  —  her  Cyril  —  would 

oome  hack  to  his  home,  to  his  wif^,  to  his  children. 

Of  course  the  Hon.  Cyril  King  accompanied  his 
fiinily  to  the  railway  station,  -it  was  a  pleasant-looking 
csmagefnl  which  rolled  past  the  early  pedestrian  on 
the  avenue  that  morning,  —  the  handsome  member  and 
lus  delicate  wife,  and  the  two  beautiful  children,  whose 
lovelmess  was  sufficient  to  obliterate,  in  passing,  the 
omiDOQ8-&oed  woman  who  held  the  boy  on  her  lap. 

''I  told  you  that  she  and  I  would  soon  go  sailing 
avaj  together  in  the  same  boat,  and  you  said  no,  of 
OMiTse  no,"  Linda  managed  to  whisper  in  Cyril's  ear  as 
he  hade  her  good-by. 

Did  he  feel  no  tender  compunction,  as  leaning  down 

in  the  car  he  accepted  his  wife's  parting  kiss  ?  Perhaps. 

But  it  was  too  faint  to  rise  above  the  ascendant  and 

OTenrhelming  sensation  that  now  —  now,  for  a  time  at 

^  he  was  to  be  free.    No  Linda  to  dog  his  steps ; 

no  wife  to  ^^nag"  him  either  with  looks,  tears,  or  siglis. 

** Liberty,  thou  art  sweet!**   he  exclaimed  in   his 

mdodramatic  &8hion,  as  he  turned  the  first  comer 

^  the  station,  and  threw  up  his  arm  as  if  he  were 

apostrophizing  the  lamp-post,  and  his  face  to  the  sky  as 

^  he  were  making  a  proclamation  to  heaven.    In  a 

nomeot  he  was  out  of  sight  to  the  eager  eyes  peering 

^ngh  the  car  window,  but  not  so  was  the  capital. 

^ith  all  her  heart-aching  and  longing,  with  all  the 

prenog  clum  of  her  personal  need,  her  soul  continually 

^ent  forth  to  that  which  was  outside  and  beyond  it 

It  hrooded  now  over  the  city  of  the  nation  with  love 

•«n  to  that  which  moved  our  Lord  to  weep  over  Jeru- 

'^^    She  saw  the  Virginia  hills  fade  into  blue  air, 

^  the  white  walb  of  the  Capitol  grow  dim  and  die 

<MU  b  the  distance. 

Should  she  ever  see  them  again  ^     What  fate  would 
«««  bring  to  them  ?    Would  the  torch  of  revolution 
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ever  fiame  beneath  that  stainless  dome?  Would  it 
survive  unscathed,  the  trophy  of  victorious  war,  the 
perpetual  crown  of  triumphant  freemen  ?  Or  would  it 
be  bruised  by  factions,  broken  by  anarchy  ?  How  was 
the  fierce  strife  beneath  it  to  end  ?  Would  the  passions 
of  men  yet  destroy  each  other  and  their  country,  or 
would  Truth  and  Justice  survive  all  stress  of  struggle, 
to  rise  at  last  supreme  ?  Would  constitutional  fireedom 
live  forever  more  ?  Would  the  republic  never  perish  ? 
Within  its  august  Capitol  gathered  and  concentrated 
this  woman's  deep  and  abiding  love  of  country.  To 
her  it  was  the  Caaba  of  liberty.  Every  stone  in  it 
was  dear.  She  could  foiget  for  a  time  the  pain  in  her 
own  heart,  in  the  thought  of  her  country,  and  in  fore- 
casting, its  future.  With  a  sigh  and  a  prayer  she  saw 
the  Capitol  fede  out  of  sight.  How  she  would  miss  the 
Congressional  Library  with  its  exhaustless  treasures,  her 
chosen  nook  in  its  alcoves,  the  manna  of  wisdom  which 
she  had  gathered  there  without  stint  I  Yet  she  was 
glad  that  she  was  going  home.  The  surface  life  of  the 
capital  oppressed,  it  was  killing  her.  She  did  not  love 
it.  She  did  not  believe  in  it.  Yet  the  capital  itself 
was  dear.  She  loved  its  broad,  river-bound  vistas,  its 
gardens  of  roses,  its  purple  atmosphere,  its  Mediterra- 
nean airs.  So  she  said  to  herself  as  she  watched  it  till 
it  was  lost  to  her  eyes  in  the  green  windings  of  the 
Bladensburg  road. 

But  home  was  dearer,  far  dearer,  she  said  as  she  sat 
with  her  children  on  the  little  pier  of  Lotusmere  in  the 
rooming  of  another  day.  It  was  the  first  June  morn- 
ing. What  can  surpass  the  splendor  of  the  Sound 
fiashing  in  the  atmosphere  of  early  June !  It  was  a 
scene  of  peace.  Near  by  was  a  fisherman  singing  in 
his  boat.  Just  below,  in  motionless  calm,  arose  a  great 
schooner  at  anchor.  It  seemed  to  merge  into  the  water 
around,  both  were  so  still.  Eager  little  ripples  ran  up 
to  kiss  its  immobile  bows,  sliding  swiftly  and  softly  back 
into  silencd.  The  busy  stoamboat,  pufiing  by  in  mid- 
wator,  gave  no  token  of  hasto  as  it  neared  its  mooring 
wharf,  while  the  great  wave  in  its  wake  swelled  on  and  ' 
on  till  it  sank  in  peace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pier.  A 
red  pleasure-boat  filled  with  gay  girls  went  drifting  by, 
and  the  air  was  glad  with  their  laughter.  A  yacht, 
with  all  its  white  wings  spread  and  a  starry  fiag  afloat, 
sped  past,  telling  in  itseLf  its  own  story  of  beauty  and 
pleasure  and  freedom.  An  armada  of  distant  ships 
seemed  merged  in  the  horizon. 

Yet  a  little  farther  up  the  Sound,  a  low  line  of  hills 
melted  into  the  sky,  while  still  farther  on,  piles  of 
cumulus  clouds  lifted  their  fieecy  pinnacles  into  deeps 
of  blue  above.  Far-off  islands  gleamed  through  aturas 
of  shining  mirage.  The  peaceful  hills  wore  veils  of 
nebulsB  shot  with  opaline  tints,  while  here  and  there  a 
single  blue  wave  reachhig  upward  bore  trembling  for 
an  instant  upon  its  creamy  crest  the  same  iridescent 
hue.  The  Sound  in  one  long,  loitering  wave  broke 
upon  the  beach  below,  then  as  slowly  swashed  back  into 
its  bed,  leaving  the  reach  of  green  and  golden-brown 
sea-weed,  of  pearly  pebbles  and  pinky  shells,  all  glow- 
ing and  waiting  for  its  next  caress. 

A  white  gull  circled  ahove  the  singing  fisherman's 
head.  A  kingfisher,  poised  on  the  rock  near  by,  peered 
with  dilated  eyes  and  vibrating  plumage  into  the  flood 
beneath,  full  of  eager  and  ecstatic  life  as  he  darted 
downward  for  his  prey.  In  the  little  cove  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  the  light  waves  came  murmuring  in,  with 
a  stir  of  happiness,  and  the  sparkling  foam  that  broke 
upon  its  ledges  seemed  but  the  over-brimming,  offer- 
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vescing  freshness  of  the  delicioiis  morning.  An  oriole 
sent  down  a  note  of  triumph  from  the  elm  on  the  lawn. 
Agnes  heard  the  doves  f^tirring  in  their  cotes,  and  one 
came  and  perched  upon  the  pier,  blinking  its  shy  eyes 
and  puffing  out  its  lustrous  breast  with  air,  as  if  it  could 
Dot  take  in  enough.  There  was  no  purple  mist  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  a  ^Ipable  body  of  luminoas 
blue,  infiltrated  with  sunshine.  It  was  iife-giving,  in« 
toxicating  almost  in  its  inundating  brightness.  Nature 
had  mounted  at  once  to  her  youth,  and  made  life,  love, 
beauty  perfi^ct  again  in  the  prodigal  largess  of  her  first 
June  day. 

Agnes  Sighed.  As  its  sound  stole  on  the  rejoictng 
air  it  made  her  conscious  chat  she  alone  gave  out  a 
dissonant  note  amid  the  consummate  harmony  sur- 
rounding her.  In  the  abundant  air,  the  overflowing 
sunshine,  the  all-pervading  symphonies  of  the  beautiful 
earth,  what  had  she  lost?  '^A  believing,  a  happy 
heart,"  she  inly  said.  Gkni's  fair  world  was  just  as  &ir : 
Ike  flowing  sea,  the  circling  coast. 


**  Glory  of  the  earth  and  air. 
Do  yon  miss  what  I  have  lost  1 
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she  exclaimed,  lifting  her  face  upward. 

^  Mamma,  dit  me  one  of  dem.** 

Yida  wanted  a  jelly-fish.  Eight  years  before  Agnes 
was  child  enough  to  sit  where  she  now  sat,  watching 
these  translucent  creatures  by  the  hour.  It  was  her 
children  that  watched  and  wanted  them  now.  There 
they  were,  gleaming  and  trembling  in  the  dear  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  the  most  exquisite  and  most 
perishable  of  all  created  things.  Two  little  heads  were 
bobbing  through  the  bars,  and  four  eager  eyes  were 
peering  downward  at  the  sun-shot  jewels  afloat  in  the 
waves. 

^  I  want  'un  in  my  hand,*'  said  Yida. 

^'  If  mamma  should  put  one  in  your  hand  it  wouldnH 
be  pretty  any  more,"  said  Agnes.  ''If  Yida  eoold 
touch  it,  'twould  melt  and  go  away.  Wouldn't  you 
rather  see  it  in  the  bright  water,  so  pretty,  than  all 
melting  in  your  hand  ?  " 

''No,"  said  Yida  emphatically,  " I.want 'un  in  my 
hand." 

"  So  did  mamma  once,"  said  Agnes,  "  a  long,  long 
time  ago;"  and  she  looked  with  forecasting  gaze  upon 
this  child,  lifting  up  in  miniature  her  father's  beautiful, 
demanding  fiice.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  —  the  love 
of  man,"  said  the  voice  within  her.  But  let  no  mother 
of  a  child  say  that  she  cannot  live  without  man's  love, 
however  else  berefl.  She  who  has  projected  and  per- 
petuated life  in  the  being  of  anoUier  can  never  be 
alone.  As  she  clasped  the  hand  of  each  child,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  took .  another  and  a  deeper  hold  upon 
life.    Her  life  she  seemed  to  see  in  their  eyes. 

^  One  for  life  —  one  for  immortality,"  said  the  soul 
within  her  that  she  could  not  silence.  Her  fece  blanched 
as  she  listened. 

Old  Doctor  Bache  came  stamping  down  the  lawn  to 
the  pier.  Agnes  had  sent  him  word  of  her  arrival, 
and  he  came  at  once  to  see  her  and  the  children. 

^  Welcome  home,"  he  said  with  real  fetherly  emotion, 
as  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  young  mother,  and  in  the 
same  breath  arrested  an  instinctive  shake  of  his  head, 
lest  she  should  see  it,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of 
the  boy. 

'^  I  can  read  in  the  Third  Reader,"  said  Cyril. 

M  The you  canl    You  are  not  to  read  any  more 

in  it,  I  can  tell  you,  sir.    You  are  to  stay  out  doors  all 


the  Ume  the  sun  shines^  I  thought  year  mamma  too 
wise  a  woman  to  shufr  ye«  up  to  read,  when  abe  oo^ 
to  have  had  you  out,  BMiktng  a  man  of  ymuT 

"She  didn't  shut  m^  up,"  said  Cyr^ loyally.  «1 
wanted  to  learn  to  reaAniy  own  self.  She  took  me  %d 
Yida  to  a  big  garden-  ft  was  full  of  tress  eisr  so  higL 
And  I  saw^two  rabbftsb.  My  mamma  »  gpin'  to  baj 
me  two  raM>it8.  They  are  goin'  to  Aie  ia  a  grea 
house.  Calin  is  maUnT  me  a  snare  to»eal^  a  wate^ 
rat." 

"  YoulMdo  for  the  pvesent,"  said  th»fott  doctor,  de- 
lighted  at  any  outbuast  of  the  primal  Itoy  in  the  d^ 
cate  childi 

" I  couldn't  help  ilw^ksetor,"  said  Agaes^  "IrameoK 
bered  witot  you  saidt  about  his  stod^nf^  bat  as  I 
couldn't  keep  him  ftaoa  learning  I  tkanght  it  beit  to* 
help  him.  Uyril,  g^t  with  Yida  and  sea  if  Colin  his. 
your  snare  done." 

When  the  childruk  were  beyond  fteariDg  she  sai^ 
"  I  think  I  knowy  doctor,  how  very  dbicate  he  it.  II 
feel  fMra  that  he  wlB^  a  child.  Utiwiii  never  gnm 
up." 

"  9fio !  pho  !  Ton  kept  him  too^kNif  in  Washing 
ton.  How  could  any  child  live  t»  a  Washiagtoa 
boaMBng-house,--^ot  grown  creatuBt-  either,  bog  ?  I 
spent  a  week  in  ana  once,  and  it  was  nearly  the  deiA 
of  me.  You've  came  home  none-  too  good,  joaog 
woman,  I  should  say,  for  your  own  health,"  he  saidwik 
otte  of  his  sudden,  searching  glanoss^  "  I  think  warn 
than  ever  of  that  hole  of  malarial  and  political  ioiquAj. 
You've  the  halMead  look  everyhodjr  has  that  cmks 
out  of  it  after  one  of  its  wearing,  tearing  seasons.  Fm 
afraid  you've  been  too  gay,  beea  to  too  many  all^ 
'  hops '  and  receptions.     Come,  tdU  me  all  aboat  W 

He  sat  down  nnder  the  canoi^  of  the  little  pisr  tod 
she  told  him»  not  about  hops  or  receptions,  but  aboat 
many  things  which  really  inteiestod  him ;  aboat  poV 
lie  buildings  and  public  men.  Without  knowing  it  sbe 
made  vivid  fNOtures  of  places  and  of  some  of  the  moit 
exciting  scenes  in  that  most  fiilefnl  Congress.  One  sbe 
never  mentioned.  She  praised  her  husband*k  powers, 
was  silent  upon  his  politics. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  men  of  mark,  who  really  know, 
say  that  he  has  more  than  talent  enough  to  become  i 
leader  in  the  House." 

"  Haven't  a  doubt  of  it^"  said  the  doctor. 

Personal  health  and  feeling  were  left  behind  in 
bright  converse  on  topics  of  universal  interest  Agoe^ 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  aglow  with  htf 
themes,  when  her  good  and  wise  friend  arose  to  depsit 

"  Can't  tell  you  how  you've  interested  me.  I  «w 
see  more  in  one  of  your  descriptions  than  I  ooald  in  ft 
newspaper  in  a  month.  Mind,  plenty  of  air  and  im* 
shine,  brown  bread  and  cream,  firnit  fresh  and  ripe»  sod 
raw  beefsteak  scraped  to  a  pulp,  for  that  boy  — im 
ditto  for  yourself.  You  need  'em  all  to  cure  joa  of 
Washington,  and  to  make  you  plump  as  partridges ;  » 
for  the  giri,  I  believe  she'd  thrive  on  a  door-nail ;  -  vA 
with  a  ringing  laugh  the  doctor  departed.  But  ha 
back  was  not  more  than  fairly  turned  before  a  deep  so- 
berness covered  his  fece,  and  as  he  strode  past  the  oon- 
flnes  of  the  village  street  he  struck  his  stout  cane  into 
Lotusport  soil  with  a  vim  which  seemed  a  constant » 
cape-valve  to  overcharged  feeling.  ,    ,    «  t 

«  There  is  no  help  for  it,  none,"  he  said  aloud,  i 
shall  see  the  end,  whatever  it  be.  Talent  1  J^  Jf 
has  the  devil  —  plenty  of  talent,  and  too  moch.  If « 
had,  as  well,  truth,  honor,  decency,  his  talent  wouW 
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Boant  to  — aaething  beside  nbobier.  9Ie  hasn't  an 
torn  of  eifJuMT,  She  tries  to  deeeive  hettelf,  bnt  she  is 
ot  deceived,  "^ell,  I  did  make  iber  forget  her  boj 
r  a  few  aauMtes.  Even  Uuvt  <iiras  a  satisfaction, 
irst  bj  atteokifg  herself,  then  dw  ^couiitiy.  But  that 
»7  has  got  to  ^^  I'm  afinaid,  in  afite  of  raw  bee&teak. 
L  dear  case  <Mf  jKddairapia.  Waslungtan  has  finished 
rhat  nature  liQgan.  Too  mach  nerve,  4ih>  much  brain 
If  the  body  ;  tei  diet,  bad  air,  malaiia,  all 'have  had  a 
latch  at  it.  It  snight  be  bnilt  up,  it  $oatid  be  built  up 
D  mj  prescriptieD,  with  a  different  brain  and  nervous 
fstem.  With  hia,;there's  not  an  even  ekanoe ;  far  from 
u  He  may  liw«  a  year,  he  may  die  befene  ^fiill.  She 
t  right,  he  Gftonetflive  to  be  a  man,  — cf  leourse  not." 

Bat  it  was  eeaMcly  gloomj,  the  boj'e  slow  fiiding 
mj.  Throng  k  Agnes  became  iaonfiarieed  with 
^g  in  its  gendeat  guise.  She  had  learned  to  feel 
bat  life  held  nothiqg,  even  for  her  boy,  so  .sweet  as 
•St.  He  was  all  a  hoy  in  his  delight  in  s&aRes,  in  his 
itare  for  a  gun,  in  Us  longing  for  a  bear,  a  good  little 
lesr  who  would  plaf  >with  him  and  live  wkk  ius  rab- 
ils,  in  his  proneiieas ao  ''train"  and  to  beat  a  drum 
bdnartial  array,  while  ihis  little  sister  marched  behind 
a  ''jk  private,'*  and  ia  Us  capacity  to  build  and  to  man 
I  &qA  fort,  under  the  generalship  of  the  warlike  Colin. 
Bat  every  boyish  deli^<was  overtaken  by  the  inevita- 
hls  «earineas.  Howaoesier  gladly  the  day  began,  with 
kofi<k  shonta  and  laughter  in  the  sunny  air,  it  ended 
bj  his  oother'a  side  in  the  fine,  incessant,  ezasperattng 
coagh,  tn  the  weakening  ^il  and  slow,  low  fever. 

tW  special  nature  of  hk  disease  was  the  impossibil- 
ity of  facing  it  to  any  oae  known  cause,  its  subtle 
tod  evasive  symptoms,  its  estreme  difficulty  of  cureu 
There  wese  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never 
be  to  ill  again,  ao  resolute  and  so  enthusiastic  he  seemed 
in  his  <Ni^4Qor  sports ;  yet  another  morning  would  find 
bim  lower  tkan  he  ever  was  befoee  —  followed  by  other 
&TB  sod  Qiflite  of  the  same  akemate  brightness  and 
hngQor. 

Through  everfr  fluctuation  his  mother  seemed  to  see 
the  final  end,  to  aee  it  just  the  same  even  when  she  de- 
coded herself  to  hope.  When  she  lost  her  other  child, 
to  bury  hin^  seen^  to  her  life's  direst  ill.  She  knew 
now  that  life  held  sorrows  deeper  than  death,  pangs 
^»^T  to  be  borne«  With  her  heart  reft  in  anguish  at 
the  very  thought  of  his  dying,  she  would  still  say 
'^^^^iij  that  she  would  choose  that  he  should  go, 
other  than  stay  to  outlive  his  mother's  kiss,  to  for- 
•»ke  her  love  for  the  evil  in  the  world.  Her  way 
B^ht  be  long  and  lonely  without  him,  but  it  would  be 
M  much  to  know  that  her  lamb  was  safe, — safe  from 
«»»w,  safe  from  sin,  safe  forever. 

Llviog  in  and  for  her  boy,  hour  by  hour,  she  thought 

^  of  henelf  and  of  his  father.     Still,  when  she  heard 

un  happy  on  the  lawn,  or  held  him  in  her  arms,  or 

J^*«4  him  while  he  slept,  the  thought  would  come  of 

^  Esther.   Sometimes  he  would  stand  be£>re  her  con- 

wmptooos,  cruel,  as  he  stood  that  kst  morning  ;  some- 

^^  he  woald  come  to  her  in  her  dreams,  the  god-like 

^er  of  her  girlhood.     Often,  in  spite  of  herself,  amid 

^  vork,  ber  study,  her  child-care,  the  question  would 

»™>t  itself  in,  •*  Where  U  he  ?    Amid  his  brilliant, 

^QltaoQs  career  does  he  never  think  of  me,  his  wife, 

*^ttrlj4iiDe  tenderness?    Does  he  never  miss  me, 

^  ^^^  me  as  I  do  him?    And  where  is  Mef 

V^  Bhe  haunt  his  path  still  ?    Did  she  go  ?    Is  she 

f^  with  him,  and  I  here  alone  ?    Does  she  thrust 

"*^«ttt  athwart  his  path  now,  as  she  has  from  the  be* 


ginning?  The  worlds  no,  not  all  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  her  and  for  me.  I  want  a  just  God  to 
avenge  my  wrong,  to  give  me  back  that  which  is 


mine. 


Cyril  King  had  no  true  realisation  of  the  condition 
of  his  child.    He  knew  that  he  was  ailing,  and  also  that 
more  or  less  he  had  been  ailing  ever  since  he  was  bom. 
The  very  character  of  the  boy's  disease  made  it  im* 
possible  for  such  a  father  as  his  to  think  that  he  was 
in  any  way  seriously  sick.     He  would  see  him,  after  a 
night  of  suffering,  playing  about  the  next  day,  and  the 
result  was  that  from  the  beginning  he  thought  Agnes 
was  inclined  to  greatly  exaggerate  her  boy's  illness. 
She  knew  this.    She  knew  that  if  she  wrote  to  his 
&ther  what  she  believed  to  be  the  true  condition  of 
their  child,  he  would  only  blame  her  for  telling  her 
troubles  and  her  unnecessary  fears  to  one  so  oppressed 
and  overburdened  with  public  cares  as  himself.    Thus, 
beyond  the  statement  that  he  was  not  as  strong  or  as 
free  from  the  physical  difficulties  which  weakened  him 
when  he  left  Washington,  she  said  nothing  of  the  boy. 
Her  fears,  her  prayers  for  her  child,  were  withheld 
from  mortal  ear  and  poured  into  the  sOence  of  the  In* 
finite  Heart  that  is  Love. 

June  feided  from  the  world  all  bloom  and  brightness 
till  its  last  rose  perished.  July  held  the  capital  in  its 
biasing  zone,  and  still  the  congressional  session  lasted. 
Agnes  had  not  seen  her  husband  since  the  morning 
when  he  allowed  her  to  kiss  him  farewell  in  the  rail- 
way  car  at  Washington.  One  day  she  received  two 
letters.    The  first  was  from  Cyril.    It  read :  — 


Deab  Aones,  —  I  am  using  the  little  that  the  heat 
has  left  of  me,  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  the  ao* 
cumulated  pressure  of  public  business  (which  I  cannot 
evade)  has  allowed  me  no  chance  to  come  home  to  visit 
you  and  the  children,  as  I  intended.  With  my  com- 
mittees and  the  congressional  sessions  now  held  night 
as  well  as  day,  I  have  not  a  moment  that  I  call  my 
own.  The  heat  has  become  intolerable,  and  we  are 
now  pushing  bills  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  cutting 
down  debate  to  the  briefest  possible  limit,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  day  of  final  adjournment.  It  must  come 
very  soon  ;  when  I  shall  hasten  to  the  cool  airs  of 
Lotusmere  without  delay. 

Truly  your  husband,  Ctril  Kino. 

P.  S.  Though  you  do  not  say  so,  I  infer  from  the 
tone  of  your  letter  that  you  are  still  anxious  about  C^. 
Agnes,  will  you  never  cease  borrowing  trouble  about 
that  child  ?  The  sooner  you  realise,  and  act  accord- 
ingly* tl^t  he  must  fight  his  way,  as  all  boys  do, 
through  the  whole  army  of  childish  diseases,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him,  for  you,  and  certainly  for  your  hus- 
band. He  has  worms,  no  doubt ;  give  him  ^  Yermi* 
fuge."  C.  K 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Peppercorn.    It 
was  written  on  paper  stiff  as  buckram,  with  a  crest  in 
heraldry  of  a  griffin  in  blue,  with  a  forked  red  tongue, 
holdmg  a  suspended  pellet.    The  letter  was  dated  — 

Lafatstte  Squaeb,  Washimoton,  D.  C  ) 

Julyl,lS—.  I 

Mt  dear  Mbs.  Kino,  —  I  never  minded  my  own 

business  but  once  in  my  life,  and  I  have  been  sorry  for 

it  ever  since.    Then,  it  was  when  I  saw  a  designing 

minx  come  into  the  family  of  an  absent  wife,  and  steiS 
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at  first  the  attentions,  and  then  the  affections,  of  the 
hnshand.  The  absent  wife  was  my  friend,  and  I  failed 
to  do  my  duty  to  her  through  a  fear  for  once  to-  make 
her  business  my  business.  The  result  was,  my  friend 
went  heart-broken  to  an  untimely  grave.  As  I  re- 
marked, I  have  not  forgiven  myself  for  minding  my  own 
business  that  time.  Tou  I  cannot  really  claim,  I  pre- 
sume, as  more  than  an  acquaintance.  But  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  you,  my  dear,  ever  since 
1 1  saw  so  much  of  you  at  the  ambassadors'  ball,  I 
write  as  your  true  friend,  to  warn  you  that  if  you  do 
not  look  more  closely  after  your  husband,  there  is  fear* 
fhl  trouble  ahead  for  you,  and  disgrace  for  him,  if  a 
man  can  be  disgraced  by  his  own  follies,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  silly  world  that  finds  it  so  pleasant  to  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  to  swallow  a  cable — if  it  likes  it 

Let  me  ask  you,  my  dear,  what  in  reason,  or  decency, 
is  that  Mrs.  Sutherland  doing  here  now  ?  The ,  season 
over,  the  thermometer  at  one  hundred  and  seven  in 
the  shade,  and  she  without  a  residence,  "  visiting  1" 
*< visiting,"  she  says,  Madame  S——^;  I  say  visiting 
your  husband.  Don't  go  and  break  your  heart  about 
it.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  worth 
a  woman's  broken  heart,  though  I  think  well  of  my 
husband,  —  but,  my  dear,  it  is  because  I  have  always 
taken  care  of  him,  and  managed  him,  yes,  managed 
him,  as  every  man  has  to  be  managed  if  you  keep  him. 
You  must  put  down  your  foot,  and  hold  up  your  bead, 
and  declare  to  Mr.  King  that  you  will  have  nothing  of 
the  kind,  —  nothing  of  the  kind  of  his  driving  every 
evening  of  the  week  in  an  open  barouche  witii  a  woman  ' 
as  uncertain  (to  say  the  least)  as  that  Mrs.  Sutherland ; 
that  you  will  not  endure  it  to  have  him  dancing  attend- 
ance everywhere  on  her,  while  you  are  shut  up  at  home 
alone  with  the  children. 

My  dear,  you  should  not  have  gone  away  and  left 
your  husband  to  himself  or  to  her.  My  advice  to  you 
is  to  come  back  straight,  if  it  is  as  hot  here  as  Tophet. 
There  is  no  antidote  to  a  man's  nonsense  so  effectual  as 
the  sight  of  his  wife.  We  would  leave  for  the  White 
Sulphur,  —  Lalie  and  J,  —  but  I  will  not  leave  Mr. 
Peppercorn  alone,  not  I.  Now  take  my  advice  and 
come  straight  to  the  house  of 

Your  faithful  friend, 

Cassandra  Pepprrcorn. 

■ 

P.  S.  You  remember,  don't  you,  that  young  sprout 
all  the  girls  of  the  West  End  went  wild  over  last  win- 
ter, Altonious  Algernon  Aubrey  ?  They  all  called  him 
the  very  pink  and  prince  of  the  dancing  gentlemen. 
Such  aristocratic  airs  and  graces  as  he  took  on  !  He 
sniffed  at  the  "  mob,"  he  dlMlained  to  speak  to  a  derkl 
He  was  an  amateur  in  all  elegant  arts,  a  translator, 
every thhig  that  was  ''  nobby  "  and  ^  swell,"  as  that  set 
say.  Every  one  of  the  seven  Highflyers  was  dying  for 
him.  And  now  he's  gone,  they've  just  discovered  that 
his  mother  keeps  an  apple  stand,  and  with  apples  she 
paid  his  way  through  college.  Fancy  the  plight  of  the 
Highflyers  I  and  the  quaking  of  their  genealogical  tree, 
that  struck  root  before  the  Flood  1 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER    XXXV.     AT   AN  UPPER  WINDOW. 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning — a  time  of  son  tod 
dew.  The  confuted  beginnings  of  man^  birds'  tongs  spread 
into  the  healthy  air,  and  the  wan  bloe  of  the  heaTeo  vat 
here  and  there  coated  with  thin  webs  of  incorporeal  clood 
which  were  of  no  effect  in  obscuring  day.  .  All  the  ligks 
in  the  scene  were  yellow  as  to  color,  and  all  the  shadowi 
were  attenuated  as  to  form.  The  creeping  plants  about 
the  old  manor-house  were  bowed  with  rows  m  neavy  wate^ 
drops,  which  had  upon  objects  behind  them  the  effect  of 
minute  lenses  of  hign  magnifying  power. 

Just  before  the  clock  struck  five,  Gabriel  Oak  aad  Coi;- 
ean  passed  the  village  cross  and  went  on  together  to  i)» 
Selds.  They  were  yet  barely  in  view  of  their  mistrets'i 
house,  when  Oak  fancied  he  saw  the  opening  of  a  cue- 
ment  in  one  of  the  upper  windows.  The  two  men  were  at 
this  moment  partially  screened  by  an  elder  bush,  now  be- 
dnning  to  be  enriched  with  black  bnnches  of  fruit,  aad 
uey  paused  before  emerging  ftora  its  shade. 

A  handsome  man  leanra  idly  from  the  lattice.  He 
looked  east  and  then  west,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  maka 
a  first  morning  survey.  The  man  was  Sergeant  Tioj. 
His  red  jacket  was  loosely  thrown  on,  bat  not  buttoned, 
and  he  had  altogether  the  relaxed  bearing  of  a  soldier  tak- 
ing his  ease. 

Cozgan  spoke  first,  looking  quietly  at  the  window. 

"  She  has  married  him  1  "he  said. 

Gabriel  had  previously  beheld  the  sight,  and  he  oov 
stood  with  hit  back  turned,  making  no  reply. 

**  I  fancied  we  should  know  something  tonlay,"  continDed 
Coggan.  "  I  heard  wheels  pass  my  door  just  after  darit- 
you  were  out  somewhere."  He  glanced  round  upon  Ga- 
briel. "  Good  heavens  above  us,  Oak,  how  white  your 
face  is  ;  you  look  like  a  corpse  I  ^ 

'«  Do  1  ?  "  said  Oak,  with  a  funt  smile. 

•*  Lean  on  the  gate  :  I'll  wait  a  bit." 

« All  right,  all  right"  ,    ,     , 

They  stood  by  the  gate  awhile,  Gabriel  listlessly  stanng 
at  the  ground.  His  mind  sped  into  the  future,  and  a» 
there  enacted  in  years  of  leisure  the  scenes  of  repentance 
that  would  ensue  from  this  work  of  haste.    That  they  wtfe 


Again  your  friend, 


C.P. 


N.  B.  My  dear,  come  at  once.  They  have  just 
driven  past  again.  I  could  beat  them  both  —  her  es- 
pecially. 

Tour  devoted  friend,  C.  PfiPPEBOOBK. 

(To  bt  oonUnnad.) 


doing  thmgL.     

Could  she  have  been  entrapped  V  The  union  was  not  ot^ 
an  unutterable  grief  to  him  :  it  amated  him,  notwithitawi- 
ing  that  he  had  passed  the  preceding*  week  in  a  susjhciob 
that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  Troy's  meeting  her  away 
from  home.  Her  quiet  return  with  Liddy  had  to  some  ex- 
tent dispersed  the  dread.  Just  as  that  imperceptible  no- 
tion which  appears  like  stillness  is  infinitely  divided  in  ib 
properties  from  stillness  itself,  so  had  struggling  hopM 
against  the  imagined  deed  differentiated  it  entirely  m«i 
t£e  thing  actual^  done.  ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  they  moved  on  a^n  towards  the  l»a». 
The  sergeant  still  looked  from  the  window. 

«  Morning,  comrades  I  "  he  shouted,  in  a  cheery  toice, 

when  they  came  up.  «...  •  » »« 

Coggan  replied  to  the  greeting.  "  Bam  t  ye  goingto 
answer  the  man?"  he  then  safd  to  Gabriel.  "I'd  « 
good-morning— you  needn't  sjiend  a  hap'eth  of  meawnf 
upon  it,  and  yet  keep  the  man  civiL"  ^  ^  ,  .^ 
^Wwriel  soon  decided  too  that,  since  the  deed  wsa  ^ 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  would  be  the  greaw* 
kindness  to  her  he  loved. 

•'  Good-morning,   Sergeant  Troy,"  he   returned,  in  » 

firhastly  voice,  .     . ,  _,  ...  ^ 

«  A  rambling,  gloomy  house  this,"  iaidTroy.  smiling^ 
«  Why  —  they  may  not  be  married  I  "  suggested  Coggan. 

"  Perhaps  she's  not  there."  ,.  , 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  The  soldier  turned  a  m 
towards  the  east,  and  the  sun  kindled  his  acarietoosttotf 
orange  gloV. 
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**  But  it  is  a  nice  old  house/'  responded  Gabriel. 
**  Yes  —  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  feel  like  new  wine  in  an 
old  bottle  here.  My  notion  is  that  sash-windows  should  be 
put  throughout,  and  these  old  wainscoted  walls  brightened 
up  a  bit ;  or  the  oak  cleared  quite  away,  and  the  walls  pa- 
pered." 
"  It  would  be  a  pit^,  I  think." 

<<  Well,  no.  A  philosopher  once  said  in  my  hearing  that 
the  old  builders,  who  worked  when  art  was  a  living  thing, 
had  no  respect  for  the  work  of  builders  who  went  before 
them,  but  pulled  down  and  altered  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  why  shouldn't  we  ?  '  Creation  and  preservation  don't 
do  well  together,'  says  he,  '  and  a  million  of  antiquarians 
can't  invent  a  style.'  My  mind  exactly.  I  am  for  making 
this  place  more  modem,  that  we  may  be  cheerful  whilst  we 
can.'^ 

The  military  man  turned  and  surveyed  the  interior  of 
the  room,  to  assist  his  ideas  of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion.   Gabriel  and  Coggan  began  to  move  on. 
^  **  Oh,  Coggan,"  said  Troy,  as  if  inspired  by  a  recollec- 
tion, "  do  you  know  if  insanity  has  ever  appeared  in  Mr. 
Boldwood's  family  ?  " 

Jan  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"I  once  heard  that  an  uncle  of  his  was  queer  in  his  head, 
but  I  don't  know  the  rights  o't,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,"  said  Troy  lightly.  *«  W$ll,  I 
shall  be  down  in  tne  fields  with  you  sometime  this  week  ; 
bat  I  have  a  few  matters  to  attend  to  first.  So  good-day 
to  you.  We  shall,  of  course,  keep  on  just  as  friendly  terms 
as  usual.  I'm  not  a  proud  man  :  nobody  is  ever  able  to 
say  that  of  Sergeant  Troy.  However,  what  is  must  be, 
and  here's  half  a  crown  to  drink  my  health,  men." 

Troy  threw  the  coin  dexterously  across  the  front  plot 
towards  €rabriel,  who  shunned  it  in  its  fall,  his  face  turn- 
ing to  an  angry  red.  Coggan  twirled  his  eye,  edged  for- 
ward, and  caught  the  money  in  its  ricochet  upon  the 
grass. 

"  Very  well  —  you  keep  it,  Coggan,"  said  Gabriel  with 
disdain,  and  almost  fiercely.  "  As  for  me,  I'll  do  without 
gifts  from  him." 

*' Don't  show  it  too  much,"  said  Coggan,  musindy. 
^'  For  if  he's  married  to  her,  mark  my  words,  he'll  buy  nis 
discharge  and  be  our  master  here.  Therefore  'tis  well  to 
say  ♦  Friend '  outwardly,  though  you  say  *  Troublehouse ' 
within." 

**  Well  —  perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  silent ;  but  I  can't  go 
further  than  that.  I  can't  flatter,  and  if  my  place  here  is 
only  to  be  kept  by  smoothing  him  down,  my  mace  must  be 
lost." 

A  horseman,  whom  thev  had  for  some  time  seen  in  the 
distance,  now  appeared  close  beside  them. 

"There's  Mr.  Bold  wood,"  said  Oak.  "I  wonder  what 
Troy  meant  by  his  question." 

Coggan  and  Oak  nodded  respectfully  to  the  farmer, 
just  checked  their  paces  to  discover  if  they  were  wanted, 
and  finding  they  were  not,  stood  back  to  let  him  pass 
on. 

The  only  signs  of  the  terrible  sorrow  Boldwood  had  been 
combating  through  the  night  and  was  combating  now 
▼ere  the  want  of  color  in  nis  well-defined  face,  the  en- 
l&i|ed  appearance  of  the  veins  in  his  forehead  and  temples, 
&na  the  sharper  lines  about  his  mouth.  The  horse  oore 
lum  away,  and  the  very  step  of  the  animal  seemed  signifi- 
cant of  do^ed  despair.  Gabriel,  for  a  minute,  rose  above 
bis  own  grief  in  noticing  Boldwood's.  He  saw  the  square 
fig)ire  sitting  erect  upon  the  horse,  the  head  turned  to 
ndther  side,  the  elbows  steady  by  the  hip?,  the  brim  of  the 
bat  level  and  undisturbed  in  its  onward  glide,  until  the 
keen  edges*  of  Boldwood's  shape  sank  by  degrees  over  the 
bill.  To  one  who  knew  the  man  and  his  story  there  was 
something  more  striking  in  this  immobility  than  in  a 
cdlapse.  The  clash  of  mscord  between  mood  and  matter 
bere  was  forced  painfully  home  to  the  heart ;  and,  as  in 
laogbter  there  are  more  dreadful  phases  than  in  tears,  so 
^  there  in  the  steadiness  of  this  agonized  man  an  expres* 
won  deeper  than  a  cry. 

(To  bt  oontiniMd.)  ) 
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^  Thb  present  age,  like  most  ages  past,  and  probably  also 
like  most  ages  to  come,  has  incurred  a  considerable  amount 
of  abuse  from  divers  quarter^.  It  is  lightly  spoken  of  by 
those  who  were  bom  before  it,  who  remember  better  days 
or  days  which  they  believe  to  have  been  better,  and  who 
compare  the  present  time  disadvantageously  with  Uiat  which 
was  privileged  to  be  theirs.  It  is  ill-spoken  of  also  by  some 
who  were  bom  in  it  and  are  of  it ;  who  cannot  therefore 
afiect  to  remember  anything  better,  but  who  yet,  being  little 
content  with  the  present,  look  forward  to  something  oetter 
in  the  future.  It  Is  probable  that  the  same  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  time,  and  hope  for  a  time  to  come, 
were  entertained  by  many  men  who  now  look  back  with  re- 

fret  to  the  blessings  which  existed  in  their  youth.  Proba- 
ly,  too,  the  same  regret  for  these  present  days  will  in 
future  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  now  railing  at 
them ;  «  and  thus,"  as  the  Clown  in  <<  Twelfth  Night "  says, 
*Uhe  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges."  There 
are,  however,  many  men  of  this  age  who,  if  not  well  pleased 
with  its  doings,  at  least  think  that  it  represents  an  onward 
step  in  the  world's  progress,  and  oppose  this  hopeful  con- 
viction to  the  lamentations  of  the  malcontents. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  do  these  two  parties  take  issue 
more  vigorously  than  on  the  advancement  of  art    While 
these  wail  for  the  loss  of  artists  of  earlier  fame,  and  grieve 
that  there  are  none  such  now,  those  contend  that  there  are 
plenty  such,  and  that,  if  there  are  not,  it  must  at  least  be 
allowed  that  the  love  and  appreciation  of  art  are  far  more 
universal  now  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  that  this 
fact  in  itself  marks  a  distinct  progress.    That  the  love,  real 
or  apparent,  of  works  of  art  extends  over  a  wider  area  now 
than  It  did  some  years  ago  can  hardly  be  denied.   Whether 
the  trae  appreciation  of  these  works  has  kept  pace  with 
this  is  another  question.    No  doubt  there  is  something 
hopeful  in  the  quantity  of  art  schools  which  now  exist  in 
town  and  country.    The  cheerfully  disposed  point  with  de- 
light to  the  crowd  of  voung  ladies  of  fashion,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  shopping,  in  reading  trashy  novels,  or  at  best  in 
aoing  needlework,  who  are  naw  to  be  found  attending  lect- 
ures by  art  professors,  or  copying  industriously  from  the 
antique.    It  may  be  said,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  in  many 
cases  they  are  urged  by  precisely  the  same  motives  which 
impelled  them  formerly ;  that  their  nature  is  like  that  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  that,  being  young  ladies  of  fashion, 
they  follow  the  fashion,  not  the  love,  of  art.    Even  so,  how- 
ever, their  present  course  of  study  may  possibly  be  of  some 
use  to  them,  which  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  novels  or 
the  shopping.    Again,  it  must  be  said  that  art  obtains 
almost  as  much  favor  in  high  places  now  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  the  king  who  stooped  to  pick  up  a  painter's  brush. 
Men  already  famous  in  learned  professions  add  to  their 
fame  by  contributing  to  the  recognized  art  school  of  the 
kingdom.     The  meaning  conveyed  by  the  title  of  artist  is 
so  oiflerent  from  that  which  attached  to  it  a  few  years  ago, 
that  one  feels  some  surprise  in  reading  that  Lord  Farintosh 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Clive  Newcome  as  <*a  painter- 
fellow."    All  these  things  no  doubt  are  good  signs,  and 
are  evidence  of  an  increasing  respect  and  admiration  for* 
art  and  its  works.    On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  means 
'by  which  art  is  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  must  always 
be  the  existence  of  wealthy  art  patrons,  and  the  wealth  of 
these  patrons  is  not  always  the  exact  measure  of  their  taste 
and  judgment    In  some  cases  indeed  it  might  be  supposed 
to  be  so  inversely,,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  these  cases 
are  rare.    Doubtless  many  kind  protectors  of  the  fine  arts, 
famed  for  the  purchase  of  first-rate  pictures,  or  the  giving 
of  first-rate  concerts,  or  both,  are  impelled  more  by  £e  de- 
sire of  acquiring  a  reputation  like  to  that  of  Maecenas  than 
by  any  likeness  between  their  tastes  and  those  of  their 
model.    They  plunge  into  the  patronage  of  the  arts  with 
the  same  spirit  in  which  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
plunge  into  what  is  called  a  <<  vortex  of  dissipation  ; "  they 
do  it  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  their  position. 
Many  years  ago  a  case  occurred  on  a  circuit  which  runs 
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Uirongh  those  places  where  the  wealthy  who  delight  in  the 
poetesrion  of  art  treasnres  abound.    The  plaintiff  was  a 
rich  manafactarer  who  sued  a  picture-dealer  for  breach  of 
contract,  the  contract  being  that  the  defendant  should 
Ikmish  ^e  plaintiff^s  galleries  with  a  sufficiencj  of  pictures 
^  equal  to  sample."    One  may  hope  that  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult now  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  this  case,  but  undoubt- 
edly something  of  the  spint  in  which  the  contract  was  made 
yet  remains.    While  money  is  exchanged  for  some  work 
which  is  good,  it  is  given  also  for  much  which  is  not  good. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  contemplation  of  in- 
ferior art  may  be  better  than  the  contemplation  of  none  at 
alL    One  of  the  greatest  dramatic  singers  of  the  world, 
Mme.  Malibran,  could  never  form  an  idea  of  how  she  should 
act  a  part  until  she  had  seen  it  played  by  some  one  else. 
Whether  she  saw  it  well  or  ill  played  mattered  little.    If 
the  acUng  was  good,  she  seized  upon  its  good  points  and 
made  them  her  own,  improving  them  in  the  process.    If  it 
was  bad,  she  discerned  its  faults,  and  by  learning  what  to 
avoid  arrived  at  the  idea  of  what  to  seek.    Without  assist- 
ance she  could  not  grasp  the  conception  of  a  character ;  a 
leading- string,  however  weak,  was  wanted  to  guide  her 
along  the  road.    Thus  good  may  be  derived  from  the  study 
*  of  faulty  works  of  art.    If  there  are  some  people  for  whom 
it  would  be  good  to  contemplate  inferior  works  of  art,  while 
the  best  are  beyond  their  reach,  there  are  others  for  whom 
It  would  be  good  to  contemplate  none  at  all. 

There  has  arisen  of  late  a  new  school  of  criticism.  How- 
ever one  may  disagree  with  the  ibunders  of  this  tchool  in 
their  views,  one  must  recognize  that  those  views  are  based 
on  study  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. But  for  the  disciples  of  these  founders  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  said.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  young  men 
who  distineuish  themselves  by  the  title  of  "  intellectual." 
They  despise  the  frivolous  follies  of  the  day,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  so-called  earnestness  which  is  their 

Sride  is  in  any  degree  less  frivolous,  or  less  the  result  of  a 
evotion  to  fashion,  than  the  pursuits  of  other  youn^  men 
to  whom  nature  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  parsimoni- 
ous in  the  matter  of^  intellect.    The  two  classes  follow 
different  kinds  of  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  the  motives  which 
impel  them  seem  to  be  much  the  same.    Perhaps  if  the  two 
were  weighed  together,  the  balance  would  incline  to  the 
intellectual  class,  on  the  ground  that  they  exhibit  more 
daring  in  tlieir  worship  of  their  goddess.    Some  knowledge 
of  his  subjects  is  necessary  to  the  young  man  of  fashion ; 
he  must  be  well  informed,  for  instance,  upon  approaching 
ftshionable  engagements,  marriages,  and  divorces.    To  the 
Intellectual   young  man  no  knowledge  is  necessi^,  or 
rather  he  is  far  removed  from  the  consideration  of  so  trivial 
a  matter.  -  It  is  his  privilege  to  discuss  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  most  complex  sonata  without  havins  any  ear  for 
music ;  to  talk  learnedly  of  the  secret  of  me  Venetians 
(which  secret  was,  in  fact,  that  the  Venetians  knew  how  to 
paint)  without  possessing  any  eye  for  color.    His  special 
province  is  to  liave  a  keen  critical  faculty,  a  nice  judgment 
in  idl  artistic  matters,  and  to  exercise  it  in  every  direction. 
His  gifts,  like  those  of  the  great  masters  whose  works  he 
passes  in  review  before  him,  are  the  result  of  direct  inspira- 
tion.   But  he  is  more  highly  favored  than  were  those 
masters,  in  that  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  cultivate  his 
powers  with  patience  and  application.    One  particular  sect 
of  these  philosophers  must  indeed  be  allowed  to  work  hard 
in  the  service  of  their  theories.    These  are  they  who  have 
some  little  love  for  music,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  affect 
a  classical  severity  of  taste.    Vocal  music  &ey  find  trivial ; 
instrumental  music  is,  if  merely  beauUful,  worthless ;  they 
require  depth  of  thought  expressed  in  orchestration.    In 
support  of  this  idea  they  abjure  all  such  frivolities  as  the 
opera,  from  which  they  might  derive  some  real  enjoyment, 
and  sit  bravely  Uirouen  long  movements,  of  stringed  instru- 
ments wliich  less  intellectual  persons  would  be  apt  to  call 
tiresome.    They  have  their  reward  in  the  pedantic  talk 
which  they  indulge  in  afterwards.    The  most  hriuting 
Motion  of  the  intellectual  school  consists  perhaps  of  those 
who  are  judges  of  pictures,  and,  taking  the  technical  terms 
of  painting  and  musky  with  neither  of  which  arts,  probably, 


they  have  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance,  mix  them 
together  into  a  new  and  norrible  jargon.    Following  the 
unpleasant  fashion  set  them,  it  must  be  allowed,  bj  some 
to  whom  they  may  rightly  look  up,  they  describe  (Mctora 
as  symphonies  in  green,  harmonies  in  white,  and  noUvniat 
in  all  sorts  of  colors.    Their  delight  in  thb  new  method  d 
expression  leads  them  to  carry  it  further,  it  may  be  hoped, 
than  its  originators  intended.    They  will  beg  you  to  id- 
mire  the  tremulous  tones  of  an  atmosphere,  the  swell  of  a 
foreground,  or  the  diapason  of  scarlet  in  a  sunset    Thej 
discourse  learnedly  of  ascending  and  descending  scales  of 
color,  of  melodious  passages  running  through  the  middla 
distance,  of  the  phrasinz  of  a  picture,  and  of  the  key  ia 
which  it  is  seU    When  Uiey  wish  to  praise  a  painter,  they 
say  that  he  has  a  fine  eye  for  liarmony.    It  has  not  jet,  «e 
believe,  come  to  pass  that  those  who  more  particiiUrly 
affect  musical  knowledge  speak  of  a  composer  possesaiogt 
fine  ear  for  color.    It  would  be  no  more  ridiculods,  hov- 
ever,  to  hear  of  the  middle  distance  and  morhideua  of  i 
quartet  than  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  and  of  others  Uke  them.     The  extraordinary  floeocj 
and  extraordinary  unintelligibility  of  these  philorophen' 
disquisitions  reminds  one  of  the  nonsense  rhyme  concerB* 
ing  the  old  man  who  '<  walked  by  the  Trent,  and  talked  to 
himself  as  he  went,  but  so  loud  and  so  much,  and  ffloie> 
over  in  Dutch,  that  no  one  could  tell  what  he  mesot' 
After  listening  to  them  for  some  Ume  one  is  incHoed  to 
doubt  whether  the  universal  spread  of  art,  or  rather  of  i 
supe^cial  acqualnUnce  with  art.  Is  an  unmixed  blening. 
They  are  so  well  contented  with  themselves,  so  thonmghir 
convinced  that  the  words  which  they  speak  are  the  vordi 
of  wisdom,  that  there  seems  no  hope  of  their  everstrajiBf 
from  the  paths  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own. 
«<  Shop  "  of  all  kinds  is  apt  to  be  tiresome  even  when  tilked 
by  those  who  are  well  versed  in  their  subject ;  when  tslkid 
by  those  who  are  not  so  well  versed,  its  weariness  asnuDei 
ffigantic  proportions.    It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  i 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.    Certainly  a  UWs 
knowledge  in  3ie  matter  of  art  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  8» 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  those  who  possess  it. 
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From  Trebizond,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  to  St  Thoaii, 
Danish  Antilles,  West  Indies,  is  a  distance  of  one  hoih 
dred  and  six  geographical  degrees  of  longitude  weit»  m 
of  twenty-four  degrees  of  laUtude  south ;  berides  woe 
odd  minutes,  the  exact  number  of  which  may  be  dettx^ 
mined  by  reference,  say,  to  Keith  Johnston's  "Koj*!  At- 
las." Wot  a  full  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globem 
one  direction,  and  little  more  than  a  nhith  in  the  other. 
But  insignificant  as  these  dlstonces  may  appear  on  a  im^ 
especially  one  of  Mereator's  delusive  projection,  they  tn 
in  reality  immense.  Their  true  measurement  if  not jr 
mUes,  but  by  centuries;  not  bv  geographical  ^^J^, 
mical  lines ;  by  those,  in  fJMJt,  that  divide  the  oldest  of  tue 
Old  World  fipom  the  newest  of  the  New. 

With  Xenophon  and  ArrUn  for  ite  ch^onlclelJ^  w*ffl 
Roman  sculptures  and  crumbling  Byzantine  walli  lor  w 
memorials,  Pontic  tombs  excavated  in  its  rocks,  soa  w 
mosque  in  which  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  said  hu  UiiJ»' 
giving  prayer,  the  Te  Deum  of  Islam,  crowning  its  bei^ 
Trebizond  is  old  enough  in  all  conscience;  nor  do  iti  ««• 
trousered,  cross-legged  shop-keepers,  iU  veiled  ww**;!" 
mangy  dogs,  and  its  dark  patehes  of  crwess  grow  ovtf 
TurWsh-lettered  tombstones,  each  inscribed  w»w  J*." 
the  Eternal,"  suggest  much  idea  of  change,  M«J»» 
extreme  easterly,  that  is,  most  outK)f-the.iniy,  poation » 
the  most  unprogressive  of  all  ««np^^"M"!if 
might  alone  furnish  sufficient  warrant  that  the  rdoge 
the  Ten  Thousand  is  in  no  imminent  danger  of  bccoDuns 
modernized.    Nor  is  it;  my  word  for  the  fact. 

Sunrise  may  be  never  so  lovely,  but  wnset  wff^ 
more ;-  and  a  farewell  to  the  old  calls  up  a  deeper  rejo^ 
in  our  nature  than  a  welcome  to  the  young.    1  »^ '" 
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It,  amid  the  chill  graj  shades  of  an  April  eTening,  the  late? 
'almoit  wintry  April  of  those  regions;  and  I  hare  no  wish 
to  see  again  that  still,  mist-sCrouded  line  of  monntain- 
cqM  and  dark  forest ;  no  desire  to  climb  again  that  rock- 
hewn  ascent,  to  tread  those  rough-paven  streets,  and  re- 
eeive  the  obseqaions  salaams  of  the  wid»-robed,  bearded 
inhabitants,  who  rise  up  Eastern  fashion  to  greet  the  offi- 
•eial  badge  as  it  oasaes  dt. 

The  British  lion  ana  nnicom  haTe  disappeared  from 
OTer  the  door  of  my  little  garden-sorroanded  nonse;  Tnrk- 
'iih  children,  very  dirty,  I  make  no  doabt  (for  the  laws  of 
ablation  do  not  aeem  obligatory  on  the  juvenile  faithfal), 
pla]|r  about  the  entrance.  Turkish  slippers  strew  the  hall ; 
against  the  latticed  windows  of  what  was  once  my  sitting- 
room,  now  transformed  —  a  most  poetic,  most  prosaic, 
thought  I  —  into  a  Turkish  harem  apartment,  moon-faced 
Tmrkish  beanties  flatten  their  lovely  noses,  as  they  sraze, 
if  they  care  to  do  so,  on  the  gray  Byzantine  walls  of  the 
Comnenian  fortress  across  the  opposite  ravine.  My  negro 
groom,  the  beat  gereed-player  in  the  province,  has,  I  hear, 
lettled  down  into  the  quiet  proprietor  of  a  small  coflTee- 
houie  by  the  beach ;  my  Turkoman  attendants  have  trans- 
ferred the  piatols  an4  daggers  with  whidb  they  loved  to 
akewer  their  voluminous  waist-banda  to  the  service  of 
other  masters.  Town,  castle,  market-place.  Inhabitants, 
boose,  garden,  friends,  dependants,  all  have  retreated  into 
the  lessening  proportions  of  remote  perspective ;  new  fig- 
ures, new  huidscapes,  thrust  them  dailv  further  and  fur- 
ther off  acroaa  the  gulf  of  life-long  distance  and  sepa- 
ration. 

Tet  they  have  each  and  all  of  them  an  abiding  place  in 
Bot  ungrateful  recollection,  and  a  good  wish  for  tne  long 
and  undisturbed  continuance  of  their  contented  stagnation ; 
from  the  Tartar-eyed,  ^ool-capped  driver  who  lounges 
purposeless  in  the  miry  Meidan  beside  his  crouching  camel, 
to  the  drowsy  pasha  who  languidly  extends  a  be-ringed 
hand  for  the  scn^)  of  dirty  paper  on  which  is  scrawled,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  the  long-unanswered  petition.    They  all 
belong,  more  than  they  themselves  know,  to  the  world's 
great  past;  and  the  past,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  in  It  a 
charm  denied  to  the  present.    **  Say  not,"  vainly  preaches 
the  old  Chaldseanized  rabbi  who  has  assumed  the  name, 
bot  not,  if  scholars  are  right,  the  style  and  dialect  of  the 
Son  of  David,  **  say  not  thou  what  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these."    Why  not?  most 
▼enerable  Babylonian.    Is  it  that  the  finrmer  days  were  in 
realitjr  no  better  than  the  present,  rather  worse  ?    That  a 
■a-pound  franchiae  is  in  very  fact  an  improvement,  pennv 
{N^m  a  gain,  and  steam-engines  a  blessing?    Or  is  it 
that  the  oM  printingless,  steamless.  Bright  and  Gladstone- 
lets  times  were  really  the  best  ?  and  the  cry  of  ^*  God  Save 
King  Solomon  1 "  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  triumphant 
•boat  of  a  Beales  and  a  Bealea-led  multitude  over  the 
demolished  railings  of  Hyde  Park  ?    Truly  I  know  not, 
nor  perhape  did  Sther  the  Hebrew  ChaldsBan  m<M«liser. 
Let  us  take  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  speed,  however  re- 
gretfully, the  parting  guest;  and  get  ready  a  cheeiiul 
counteiuuice,  aa  best  we  mai%  to  greet  the  coming. 

Farewell,  then,  the  Old  World,  and  welcome  the  New ; 
oay,  even  the  newest  of  the  new.  West  Indian  St  Thomas. 
No  chroniclen  need  we  consult  here,  for  there  Is  next  to 
>H)thiag  to  .chronicle;  no  voluminous  historical  recmds, 
▼here  there  is  hardly  any  history  to  record.  Scarce  vla- 
ited  towarda  U»e  close  of  hia  career  by  Columbus,  scom- 
fiilly  abandoned  by  Spain,  that  only  just  condescended  to 
bestow  on  them  from  a  distance  the  titie  of  *"  Vlrdn," 
equivalent  In  this  particular  instance,  I  suppose,  to  "  Bar- 
'Bo*'*  Islands^  these  smallest,  driest,  rockiest  of  the  dindn- 
vtive,  rocky,  arid,  Lesser  AntilUe  remained  for  a  centuiy 
ud  a  half  after  the  mighty  world-seeker  had  turned  away 
from  them  wholly  untenanted,  or  at  best  the  chance  rest- 
ing-place of  buccaneering  adventurers,  unannexed  by  any 
aationalitv,  unsheltered  by  any  flag.  The  very  Caribis,  the 
qaestlonable  authors  of  some  undeciphered  scratehlngs  on 
a  sea-side  cliff  or  two,  had  left  them;  and  no  European, 
BO  Afiicaut  kad  cared  to  enter  on  the  abandoned  heritage. 
So  late  aa  1660  St  Thomas  lay  as  nndahned  by  any  of  the 


respectabilities  of  the  world  as  Oliver  Twist  or  Ginz't 
Baoy  at  the  workhouse  door — better  off,  indeed,  than 
those  remarkable  Infiuits,  in  that  it  was  already  possessed 
soifiehow  of  a  name,  the  identical  one  that  it  yet  bears ; 
though  who  conferred  on  ^t  that  distinction  has  remained 
an  nnanswered  question  in  the  catechism  of  history. 

At  last  —  it  was  in  a.d.  1667^  those  most  sedentary, 
most  erratic  of  mortals,  the  Dutch,  tentativelv  anohwed 
their  broad-built  ships  In  the  best  of  West  Indian  harbon, 
and  took  possession  for  their  own  of  die  forty  square  miles 
of  rock  in  centre  of  which  that  harbor  is  set  like  a  green> 
blue  turquoise  in  a  rusty  iron  ring.  Ten  years  Dutch  bales 
lumbered  the  beach ;  and  Dut<m  merchant  sailors,  under 
an  embryo  Dutch  Government,  sat  meditative  beside.  But 
after  much  consumption  of  tobacco,  soheedam,  and  thought 
In  the  monotonous  contemplation  of  dried-up  bushes  and 
brown  rock,  the  Hollanders  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern  Indies  offered  better  in« 
vestments  for  their  nainstaklng  enterwise  than  the  West- 
em;  and  In  1667  tne  gallant  Batavlan  tubs  sailed  slowly 
but  not  reluctantiy  i^way,  just  as  the  semi-piratical  flas  of 
St.  George  and  merry  England  speckled  the  offing  of  St 
Thomas. 

So  the  island  changed  masters,  and  the  **  oath  of  British 
commerce "  replaced  awhile  the  corresponding  guttural 
expletives  of  Dutch  trade.  But  the  quicker  workings  of 
the  English  brain,  the  naturally  sluggisn  Teutonic  fibre  of 
which  is,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
assures  us,  abnormally  stimulated  Into  inconsruous  activity 
by  a  lucky  aspersion  of  brisker  Celtic  blood,  required 
scarce  five  years  to  solve  the  proUem  that  the  Batavlan 
IttteUect  had  with  difficulty  accomplished  in  ten.  Like 
their  predecessors,  however,  the  new-comers  solved  it  with 
a  negative  —  a  mistaken  solution,  as  subsequent  events 
have  proved  —  and  in  1671  the  British  ensign  too  fluttered 
off  to  larger  and  more  fertile  Isles. 

"  Tarae  venieni^UM  oua  "  Is  a  hemistich  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  great  banquet  that  Nature  spreads  before  ner 
children,  than  to  the  monkish  refectory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  late-arriving 
Danes,  long  after  the  more  enterprising  first-comers,  Span- 
ish, Englira,  and  French,  had  divided  among  themselvei 
every  fleshy  tit-bit,  were  fain  to  put  up  with  the  scramr 
virginal  bones  of  the  least  among  the  Lesser  Antilles  lor 
their  share.  Of  St  Crolz,  popularly  known  as  Santa 
Cruz,  an  island  larger  and  of  oetter  promise  than  St 
Thomas,  to  the  south  of  which  it  lies  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  these  Scandinavian  Berserkers — to  borrow  a 
flower  of  nomenclature  from  popular  riietoric — had  indeed 
already,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  Spanish  and  French 
rivals,  taken  possession;  and  now,  in  1672,  seeing  St 
Thomas  absolutely  vacant,  and  a  first-rate  harbor,  if  noth- 
ing else,  ready  to  hand,  they  appropriated  the  Dutoh-and- 
English-deserted  Island. 

1  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  his  Excellency  the  gallant 
Iversen  when  welcomed  as  the  first  Danish  governor  over 
forty  square  miles  of  volcanic  rock  bv  the  only  surviving 
inhabitants,  the  melancholv  wood-pigeons  and  sinister 
land-crabs^  of  St  Thomas.  Nor  do  I  envv  the  negro  slaves 
who  first  toiled  at  clearing  bush  and  levelling*  stony  ground 
enough  to  make  space  for  the  diminutive  square  fort  and 
incipient  town  of  **  Charlotte- Amalia."  Let  us  hope  that 
Ma»  Tapley's  mantie  descended  by  some  fortunate  anach- 
ronism on  Danes  and  Africans  alike,  and  enwrapped  them 
in  a  double  ibid  of  jolli^  as  they  took  possession  of  their 
new  Isle  of  Eden  In  its  dark-purple  sphere  of  sea. 

Sixty  years  have  passed,  and  half  Danish,  half  Dutch  — 
for  the  persevering  Hollanders  had  returned  to  their  first 
love,  but  this  time  under  the  unassuming  guise  of  a  trading 
Brandenburg  company*^  St  Thomas  uneventfiilly  carriee 
on  its  littie  trade  with  ita  wealthier  neighbors,  besldea 
affording  a  convenient  shelter  in  its  harbor  to  storm-driven 
flhipa,  and  a  place  of  refit  to  the  damaged  victims  of  the 
Wist  Indian  cyclones.  This  avowedlv:  perhaps,  too^  not 
a  little  business  was  done,  though  less  openiv,  in  the 
wreckliN^,  smuggling,  privateering,  and  boocaneenng  lines; 
Ibr  berf&i  the  principal  harbor  tbwe  Is  many  a  dec^calm 
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creek  and  quiet  cove  in  the  islmnd  where  a  cargo  could  be 
laaded,  a  bargain  ttraek,  or  a  sloop  equipped  without  any 
need  of  incurring  the  troublesome  inquiries  of  **  whence 
and  whither,"  where  flags  and  titles  might  psss  unques- 
tioned, and  mutual  profit  hoodwink  the  iu^s  eyes  or  any 
OTer>pnring  official.  And  ^  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or 
even  Engush  suffered  by  these  little  transactions,  were 
they  not  at  liberty  to  go  and  do  likewise  on  th^  own 
account  ?  It  was  the  good  old  West  Indian  usage,  and 
international  law  had  not  yet  found  a  passage  to  the 
Caribbean  archipelago.  Such  were  the  occupations  of 
merchants  and  traders ;  meanwhile  other  colonists  busied 
themselves  with  less  yenturesome  pursuits  on  land,  and  the 
scanty  soil  of  St.  Thomas  was  cajoled,  by  dint  of  care  and 
hard  labor,  into  yielding  a  modicum  of  sunr,  though  sur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  its  sister  island  called  of  St.  John. 
A  narrow  arm  of  sea,  so  narrow  that  an  Enfield  rifle  would 
easily  select  and  reach  its  victim  across  the  rippling  strait, 
divides  or  unites  the  fronting  coasts.  Each  at  this  time 
owned  a  dense  slave-population,  regarded  by  the  compara- 
tiyely  small  caste  of  colonists  and  planters  much  as  the 
Israelites  of  old  were  by  their  Egyptian  taskmasters,  and 
ruled  over  by  a  penal  code  of  more  than  Fharaonio  atroc- 
ity. But  in  1773  the  sight  of  their  own  increasing  num- 
bers quickened  the  long-stifled  exasperation  of  the  iJricans 
into  a  hope  of  revenge,  and  a  revolt  was  concerted  be- 
tween the  bondsmen  of  either  island.  Ineffective  in  St. 
Thomas,  it  broke  out  with  deadly  result  among  the  wilder 
mountains  of  St.  John ;  the  little  Danish  garrison,  taken 
by  surprise,  was  soon  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  island  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  negroes,  who^  having  never  experienced 
any  themselves,  now  showed  none.  Every  house  was 
burnt,  every  estate  ravagnd,  every  white  man  fled  or  per- 
ished ;  and  through  all  uie  blood-stained  catalogue  which 
enumerates  earth's  wrong  avenged  by  wrong,  infamous 

S^pression,  and  mad  retaliation,  few  pages  are  redder  than 
ese.  For  six  months  the  insurgents  held  out  aeainst  the 
forces  sent  against  them  from  St.  Thomas,  tiU  at  last, 
after  manv  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare,  French  assist- 
ance«  invoked  from  the  neighboring  islands  by  the  panic- 
stricken  Danes,  turned  the  scale  in  the  favor  of  European 
skill;  the  Afiricans  were  reduced  not  to  submission  but  to 
suicide,  and  four  hundred  self-slain  corpses  were  found  bv 
the  victorious  whites  on  one  spot  alone.  And  in  truth 
those,  happily  the  greater  number,  of  the  vanquished  who 
thus  opened  for  themselves  with  their  own  hands  that  only 
sure  gate  of  freedom,  death,  did  wisely  and  well ;  their 
less  fortunate  prisoner-comrades  did  not  pass  that  gate  till 
idfier  tortures  that  few  writers  now  would  dare  so  much  as 
to  describe.  Eastern  governments,  Mahometan  caliphs, 
and  sultans,  have  been  accused,  and  not  altogether  un- 
justly, of  fre(}uent  and  wanton  cruelty;  but  no  i^ab,  Turk, 
or  even  Persian  but  would  have  shrunk  back  aghast  from 
the  cold-blooded,  torment-devising  atrocity  of  the  trium- 
phant Dutch  and  Danish  slave-owners.  The  awful  hurri- 
cane that  a  few  weeks  later  devastated  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  could  not  with  all  its  rain-tonents  wash  out  the 
rad  stains  of  those  hideous  executions. 

Thirty  years  more  passed  unrecorded  for  good  or  evil 
alike;  till  in  1764  the  Royal  Edict  of  Copenhagen  that 
rendered  the  harbor  of  St  Thomas  a  free  port  inaugurated 
a  new  era — that  of  commerce,  merchandise,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Followed  the  struggle  of  the  New  World,  then  awaking, 
province  after  province,  into  self-consciousness  and  inde- 
pendent life ;  and  the  Danish  island,  neutral,  central,  and 
marked  out  by  Nature  herself  as  the  one  haven  of  refuge 
for  the  countless  saUs  that  speckle  these  tornado-swept 
seas,  reaped  directlv  and  indirectly  a  full  and  ever-increas- 
ins  share  of  the  golden  harvest  that  was  being  planted  the 
while  on  other  lands  in  the  blood  of  the  laborers.  The 
resort  of  countless  cruisers,  half  privateer,  half  pirate; 
the  mart  of  men  who,  under  color  of  serving  national  in- 
terests, advanced  their  own;  the  favorite  exchange  for 
ehoddy  supply  contracts ;  the  chartered  meet  for  unscru- 

Sulous  speculators  in  dubious  prizes  and  blockade-runnings, 
t  Thomas  soon  acquired  a  new  importance,  and  with  it 


a  character  that,  however  diseuised  or  modified  by  more 
orderly  times,  and  the  necessity  of  cloaking  illegal  gains 
under  forms  of  law,  has  never  whollv  left  the  place. 

Soon  after  the  American  war,  the  revolutionary  shock 
that  upset  so  many  European  thrones  made  itself  felt 
through  their  far-off  depenaencles  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  ; 
and  St.  Thomas  came  in  among  the  rest  for  a  share  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  which  Denmark  had  so  laree  and  so  disas- 
trous a  part  For  a  short  time  in  1801,  and  again  in  1807 » 
Englana  held  with  a  careless  grasp  a  post  the  commercial 
value  of  which  she  might  have  easily  estimated  firom  the 
flourishing  condition  in  which  she  found  it ;  but  blind  in 
1815,  as  on  so  manv  other  occasions,  to  her  own  best  in- 
terests, she  a  thira  time  abandoned  it,  as  she  had  first 
done  when  it  was  a  mere  barren  rock,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before ;  and  the  white  cross  *'  Dannebrog "  again 
floated  over  fort  and  harbor. 

From  that  date  to  the  present,  the  annals  of  St.  Thomaa 
are  made  up  of  export,  import,  commissions,  smuggling, 
bill-broking,  discounting,  pilfering,  and  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  credit-commerce  conducted  on  the  unstable 
basis  of  New- World  speculation.  Meanwhile,  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  tardily  wrung  from,  rather  than  conceded 
Dy,  their  Danish  masters  in  1848,  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  already  declining  sugar  cultivaUon  of  the  island; 
for  what  human  being,  nowever  black,  would,  if  his  own 
free  choice  were  given  him,  remain  to  toil  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages  on  the  estates  of  a  planter,  while  a  single 
day's  work  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  might  brine 
him  higher  gains  than  a  whole  week  of  spade  and  hoe? 
Negroes  are  not  far-sighted,  but  have  ordinarily  a  remark- 
ably acute  vision  for  what  lies  immediately  before  their 
ugly  fiat  noses.  So  the  canes,  of  which  nothing  but  high- 
pressure  slave-labor  could  ever  possibly  have  made  a  pay- 
ing crop  in  this  uncongenial  soil,  disappeared  as  if  by 
enchantment,  to  be  rCpuiced  with  as  magical  a  celerity  — 
for  the  cycle  of  tropical  vegetation  is  a  swift  one  —  by 
scrubby  bush,  frangipane,  a&e,  cactus,  and  every  thorny 
and  pnckly  thing  '*  for  which  we  may  thank  Adam."  And 
thus  matters  have,  in  the  main,  gone  their  course  up  to 
the  present  dav. 

Snail  we  add  how,  in  1867,  the  American  eagle  cast  a 
longing  eye  on  this  sea-girt  morsel  ?  and  how  the  majesty 
of  Denmark,  not  less  eager  ffxt  I  forget  how  many  millions 
of  dollars,  dangled  the  tempting  bdt  before  the  republican 
bird,  till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bargain  between  them ; 
only  when  it  came  to  payment,  the  greenbacks  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  one  more  repudiation  of  agreement  was 
noted  in  Jonathan's  accountrbook  ?  Or  shallwe  chronicle 
the  hurricanes  of  1819,  1838,  1867,  and  1871  ;  or  depict 
the  terrors  of  the  earthquake  plus  sea-wave  that,  on  the 
third  of  the  above-assigned  dates,  made  sach  a  mark  upon 
the  imaginations  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Thomas? 
Enough ;  the  stars  and  the  stripes  have  not  yet  supplanted 
the  Dannebroff  on  the  fort  heiehts,  and,  except  a  headless 
palm  or  two,  few  traces  of  a  cyclone  outlast  a  twelvemonth ; 
at  any  rate,  none  appear  in  view  as  we  exchange  the  glossy 
blackness  of  Heaven  and  the  Challenger  best  know  how 
many  thousand  fathoms  of  the  pure  Atlantic  depths  out- 
side for  the  muddy  green  of  shallow  waters  ana  an  un- 
cleanly harbor. 

<<  Charlotte- Amalia  "  b,  so  old  Danish  maps  inform  us, 
the  name  of  the  town ;  and  perhaps  the  sods  still  call  it 
only,  like  the  old  knight's  song  in  Alice's  *■  Wonder- 
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land,"  or  "Looking-glass "  —  I  am  not  sure  which,  neither 
of  those  authentic  narratives  forming  part  of  my  travelling 
library,  the  more  's  the  pity  —  it  is  called  quite  differently 
among  mortals,  in  whose  vocabulary  it  has  appropriated  to 
itself  the  apostolic-sounding  designation  ot  the  entire 
island.  But,  whatever  its  name,  the  town  looks  pretty 
enough  from  the  prow  of  the  steamer  as  we  pass  between 
the  light-house  on  our  right  and  the  two-gun  fort  on  oar 
left,  and  make  for  our  anchorage;  though  an  officer  of  the 
Elbe— sociable  and  chatty,  as  most  of  the  R.  M.  S.  E  Com- 
pany's officers  are  —  informs  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  it,  that  it 
shows  still  prettier  when  seen  from  the  stern  of  the  boat 
I  can  readily  believe  him ;  for  the  same  glance  that  tells 
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me  Id  the  first  balf-minnte  whateyer  there  is  to  like  in  the 
town  ^  St  ThomM,  tells  me  also  what  there  is  not. 

Part  on,  part  between,  three  bnttress-like  pyramidical 
spurs  which  ran  down  seaward  almost  to  the  water's  edge 
from  a  high  knife-ridge  of  reddish-brown  bush-sprinkled 
hills,  there  stand,  crowded  together,  about  fifteen  nundred 
white-walled,  red-roofed,  c;reen-8huttered  houses,  one 
rather  bigger,  another  smaller,  than  its  neighbor ;  bnt  all 
withont  more  method  or  order  in  their  juxtaposition  than 
that  obserrable  in  a  chance  human  crowd,  each  house 
hsTing  apparently  jostled  itself  into  the  midst,  and  occupied 
the  first  piece  of  ground  on  which  it  could  secure  a  footing, 
selfish]/  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  The  next 
object  of  each  appears  to  haye  been  which  should  display 
the  greatest  number  of  windows.  A  Danish  Pitt  might 
fipom  the  taxation  of  those  apertures  alone  clear  off  half  the 
Bttional  debt  of  Denmark,  whateyer  its  amount.  Every 
window  presents  instead  of  glass  —  a  substance  rarely  em- 
ployed here  in  the  form  of  panes,  and  indeed  superfluous 
in- so  mild  a  climate  —  Venetian  jalousies  of  the  conven- 
tkmal  green,  besides  a  pair  of  stout  wooden  shutters,  to  be 
dosed  and  barred  at  the  first  threat  of  a  hurricane,  not 
else.  For  of  nishtly  thieyes,  housebreakers,  and  villainous 
""  centre-bits  "  tnere  is  little  fear,  partly  owinflr  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Danish  town  police,  partly  to  the  character 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  As 
to  the  hooses  themselves,  a  few  —  very  few  —  of  them  are 
lolidly  built;  red  brick  picked  out  with  plaster,  of  which 
Isit-named  material,  ekea  out  with  lath  and  rubble,  far  the 
grester  number  'wholly  consist;  some  are  even  mere  wooden 
bsrrscks,  spacious,  nsly,  and  insecure  to  see.  Wood  or 
otherwise,  almost  all  uiese  dwellings  prove  on  a  near  in- 
ipection  to  be  trumpery  run-up  constructions,  with  thin 
wills  baking  in  the  blazinv  sun,  shallow  unprotective  roof- 
esves,  and  the  majority  iHthout  a  verandah  of  any  sort 
Only  here  and  there  some  more  pretentious  mansion  —  the 
luge,  uagainl/  edifice  recently  erected  as  Government 
House,  for  instance — has  pushed  out  —  Heaven  save  the 
msrkt  —  a  cast-iron  balcony,  as  uely  as  any  that  ever 
figured  at  Hammersmith  or  on  Uie  Brompton  Boad. 
Worse  yet  are  the  churches;  the  so-called  English,  t.  e., 
Colono-Episcopalian,  being  of  ante-Puginian  Gothic,  hid- 
eous enough  in  any  latitude,  absolutely  monstrous  in  this ; 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian,  the  heaviest  plas- 
ter Doric ;  the  Moravian  Chapel  a  large  shapeless  bam ; 
sod  the  Danish,  or  Lutheran  Church,  a  simple  nondescript 

An  East  Indian  bungalow,  a  Brazilian  caUiedral,  even  a 
Turkish' residence  in  Upper  Egypt,  each  tells  in  its  outline, 
sad  yet  more  in  its  details,  something  either  of  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  peculiar  to  the  race  that  erected  it,  or 
o{  prudent  adaptation  to  a  new  climate ;  or,  it  may  be,  of 
boUL  Hence,  in  looking  on  btkildings  like  these,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  their  architects,  whether  Portuguese, 
Turks,  or  English,  had  fully  determined  to  make  the  coun- 
try they  came  to  govern  or  to  colonize  their  own  home  in 
we  fullest  sense  of  the  word :  nor  yet,  while  modifying,  to 
renounce  altosether  the  hereditary  and  almost  typical 
peculiarities  oi  their  original  nationality.  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  its  general  character  neither  Danish  nor 
Dutch  nor  anything  else ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  lodgers 
and  lodging-booses,  nothing  more ;  English,  Scotch,  Span- 
i<fa,  French,  Italian,  American,  architects,  inhabitants  — 
tin  only  object  they  have  had,  one  and  all,  in  settling  here, 
kss  been  that  of  making  as  much  money  as  they  could 
from  the  business  of  the  place,  and  then  Ming  off  as  quick 
ts  possible.  Their  stay  m  the  island  is  a  mere  temporary 
weshift,  a  commercial  arrangement,  and  their  dwellings 
we  aatuially  enough  in  accordance  with  their  scheme  of 
Ufa. 

Pleasaater  objects  to  look  at  are  the  little  cottage-houses 
vhtte  mulatto^  or,  as  they  prefer  being  called,  "  colored," 
lilies  make  their  nests.  Bright-painted  wooden  boxes, 
graen  or  blue,  all  made  up  to  outward  appearance  of  doors, 
^dows^  and  galleries,  but  well  shelterea  from  the  brood- 
ing heat  by  projecting  roofs,  wide  verandas,  and  flower- 
ioff  tropical  trees,  planted  wherever  the  rockv  soil  will 
nllow  a  root  to  hold,  they  harmonhse  well  with  Vb»  climate, 


and  give  correct  indication  of  a  comparatively  settled  pop- 
ulation for  their  inhabitants.  These  last  are  chiefly  clerks, 
artisans,  skilled  workmen,  and  the  like,  some  bom  in  the 
island  itself,  others  natives  of  Tortola,  Antigua,  Barbadoes 
Porto  Bioo,  and  the  like.  Theur  number  is  more  than 
douUe  that  of  the  European-bom  colonists.  A  gay,  activoy 
and  iinprovident  set,  they  at  least  know  how  to  live ;  the 
West  Indian  archipelago  is  their  home;  they  have  no 
other ;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  island ;  to  its  con* 
ditions  they  suit  the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  and 
make  the  best  of  climate  and  everything  else.  Cross- 
breeds and  the  Europeans  together  amount  to  a  third  or  so 
of  the  entire  population  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  the  two  castes 
do  not  sociallv  coalesce,  and  the  alms  and  sentiments  of 
the  one  have  httle  in  common  with  those  of  the  other. 

Scattered  round  the  outskurts  of  the  town,  and  jotted, 
where  one  least  expects  to  find  them,  among  tne  mango- 
trees  and  guava-bcishes  of  the  open  country,  small  wattledf 
or  boarded  cabins,  each  hardly  Digger  than  a  sentry-box, 
but  by  no  means  equally  compact  in  its  constraction,  give 
shelter  to  negro  mmilies.  Free  men  now,  and  r^y 
enough  to  wohe,  to  gain,  and  to  squander  too  ;  unwilling 
only,  partly  owing  to  the  hated  and  still  fresh  reminiscences 
of  slavery,  partly  from  their  own  natural  instability  of 
character,  to  enter  into  long  en^gements  or  to  pledge 
their  labor  beforehand,  these  darkies  constitute  about  two 
thirds  of  the  inbabitants  of  the  island.  Theur  shirts  and 
trousers  are  more  or  less  of  European  cut ;  but,  dress  and 
language  apart,  they  differ  in  hardly  any  respect  from  their 
free  brethren  in  Syria  or  Turkey.  Mahometans  there,  they 
have  here  adopted  Christianity,  some  one  fashion,  some 
another,  accordine  to  that  patronized  by  their  former  mas- 
ters ;  but,  Christian  or  Moslem,  of  dogma  for  itself  they 
have  little  care ;  their  creed  is  emotional  onl^,  and  per- 
haps not  much  the  worse  for  being  so.  Their  huts,  too, 
are  the  most  genuinely  tropical  omects  of  West  Indian 
domestic  architecture.  1  have  seen  the  exact  likenesses  of 
them  in  Kubia  and  Yemen. 

And  the  Danes  ?  Well ;  if  Su  Thomas  be,  so  far  as  the 
European  population  is  conoeraed,  a  mere  lodginff-house, 
the  Danes  acre  act  the  part  of  the  lodging-house  Keepers, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Like  the  rest,  they  resign  them- 
selves to  live  in  hired  dwellings ;  they  collect  customs  and 
taxes,  keep  up  a  strict  police  by  land  and  harbor,  levy 
fines  on  unlicensed  salesmen  and  market-women,  imprison 
drunkards  and  vagrants,  and  —  well,  that  is  pretty  nearly 
all.  In  the  commercial  enterprise,  tJhe  shipphig  interests, 
the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  island  they  ^vera,  they  have 
next  to  no  share ;  in  planting  and  in  agriculture  no  skill ; 
in  the  island  and  its  tenants  no  interest ;  nor  do  they  care 
to  take  any  measure  for  creating  such  among  others  on 
their  account.  Indeed,  tbere  is  not  throughout  the  whole 
of  St.  Thomas  a  single  Danish  school,  nor  in  the  solitary 
bookseller's  shop  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  Moravian,  not  a 
Danish  establishment)  of  the  town  is  a  Danish  grammar 
or  dictionary  to  be  found.  The  public  offices  themselves, 
the  law  and  police  courts,  and  the  rest,  are  mere  hired 
rooms,  or  slight  constractions  of  the  usual  makeshift  char- 
acter ;  they,  too,*are  the  work  of  the  colonists  and  settlers ; 
not  a  fartning  has  been  contributed  by  the  Treasurjr  of 
Copenhagen  towards  their  construction.  A  small,  quaint, 
square  fort,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  much  like  those 
out  of  which  the  St.  Barbara  of  art  or  the  imprisoned 
princesses  of  fairy  tales  are  wont  to  gaze,  and  which  in 
fact  now  serves  as  town  Jail,  is  the  only  edifice  contributed 
by  Denmark  herself  to  the  town  and  island*  The  walls 
of  this  toy-castle  are  painted  red,  and  the  red  Danish  flag 
flies  from  the  smsJl  round  keep  ;  it  looks  hot  enough  in 
the  ran,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the  prisoners  inside, 
now  its  only  occupants,  must  be  uncomfortably  hot  too. 
But  the  prison,  fort,  and  flas  excepted,  no  other  symbol  of 
Danish  mle  meets  the  gazers  eye  as  it  takes  in  toe  pano- 
rama of  Uie  town  from  the  steamer  anchorage  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Nor  when  we  land  on  the  negro-crowded  wharf  do  we 
find  much  to  modify  our  first  impressions  in  this  respect. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  carved  Danish  inscription — the  only 
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one,  so  fiur  M  I  hare  been  able  to  dlieorer,  in  the  entire 
Idand — orer  the  door  of  the  staircase  that  leads  np  to 
the  Custom  Honse  rooms ;  and  Danish  names,  to  whicn  no 
one  in  common  use  pays  the  sUehtest  attention,  are  ronghly 
painted  np  at  the  comers  of  several  streets.  Also  you 
may  occasionally  meet  a  tall,  light-complexioned  indiTidnal, 
whose  stiff  carriage  and  ceremonious  bearing  proclaim 
him  a  Danish  official ;  or  a  blonde,  heavy-eyed,  slu;htly,  or 
▼ery,  as  the  case  maybe,  intoxicated,  white-clothed  soldier; 
there  are  about  sixty  of  them  on  the  island.  Poor  fellows; 
they  liare  but  a  dull  time  of  it  in  garrison  ;  and  if  they 
occasionally  try  to  render  it  a  little  less  tedious  by  "  heavy- 
headed  rerel,"  Hamlet  himself  would  hardly  have  included 
them  in  the  severity  of  his  comments  on  this  national  fail- 
ing :  they  have  excuse  for  it  if  ever  any  one  had.  These 
^ngs  apart,  however,  there  is  nothing  visible  to  right  or  left 
to  indicate  ihat  the  island  belongs,  and  has  for  two  centu- 
ries belonged,  to  the  Danes,  rather  than  to  the  Americans, 
the  Chhiese,  or  the  Khan  of  Grim  Tartary. 

The  universal  language  of  communication  among  the 
inhabitants,  white,  black,  or  colored,  is  English ;  but  such 
English  1  a  compound  of  negro  grammar,  Yankee  accent, 
and  Creole  drawl;  to  "arrange"  is  to  **fix,"  ''sir'*  is 
•'sa'ar,"  ''boat"  is  "ba'awt,**  and  so  on.  The  announce- 
ments of  the  shop  fronts,  the  placards  on  the  walls,  the 
debile  little  newspapers  (there  are  two  published  here,  and 
the  ferocious  antagonism  of  Uieir  respective  editors  in 
print  is,  I  trust,  limited  to  that  medium,  and  does  not  rep- 
resent thdr  private  and  personal  feelings),  are  English ; 
and,  but  for  an  occasional  Spanish  sentence,  English  Is  Uie 
only  language  you  hear  in  market,  street,  or  shop.  I  beg 
paraon :  there  are  no  **  shops "  in  St  Thomas,  onlv 
*'  stores ; "  just  as  every  man  here,  dustcarters  and  coal- 
heavers  not  excepted,  is  a  ''gentleman,"  and  every  woman, 
including  the  aged  black  Hebe  who  dbtribntes  rum  and 
gin  for  two  cents  to  her  sailor  customers,  a  "  lady."  The 
physical  atmosphere  you  breathe  may  be  ti^at  of  the 
tn^ics ;  but  the  moral  or  non-moral,  public  and  private,  is 
that  of  New  York;  as  for  the  social,  it  has  in  it  a  correc- 
tive dash  of  Spanish  Creolism,  in  which  languor  supplies 
an  opportune  check  on  vice,  and  nonchalance  on  dishonesty. 
For  the  rest,  as  you  walk  down,  that  is  ffor  west  the  ever- 
blowing  east  trade-wind  determines  tne  '*up"  of  the 
island),  along  the  main  street  on  the  narrow  allnvial  level 
between  the  hill  slope  and  the  crescent  harbor  base,  you 
might,  but  for  the  blazing  sun  and  dazzling  azure  overhead, 
almost  fancy  yourself  in  a  long-shore  quarter  of  South- 
ampton or  napping.  Ship  chandleries,  dry  goods,  rum 
•hops,  slop  shops,  tobacco  shops,  sailors'  homes  (such 
homes  1  fleecing  dens  they  might  more  truly  be  called), 
ooal  wharves,  timber  yards  —  objects  that  no  climate  can 
beautify,  no  associations  render  other  than  mean  and  vul- 
gar. The  latitude  is  the  latitude  of  the  poet-sung  tropics ; 
but  the  scene  is  a  scene  of  the  coarsest  Europe.  In  vain 
you  call  to  mind  the  metrical  enchantments  or  Tennyson's 
«'  Locksley  Hall "  or  dreamy  "  Voyage  "  of  Byron's  heated 
.^'Island,"  of  Coleridge's  magical  "Fragment:"  every- 
thing around  dispels  the  conjured-up  illusion.  A  drunken 
seaman  and  a  filthy  old  hag  are  squabbling  on  one  side  of 

Sou :  words  very  English  certainly,  but  not  to  be  found  in 
bhneon's  dictionary,  issue  fh>m  the  grog-shop  on  the 
other :  the  vile  features  of  a  Creole  crimp,  arm  in  arm  with 
a  mottled-faced,  dull-eyed  Halifax  skipper,  meet  you  in 
front :  sight,  hearing,  smell,  all  are  of  that  peculiar  de- 
scription which  charms  the  sailor,  the  British  specimen  in 
parucular,  and  those  too,  perhaps,  who  make  money  out  of 
or  through  him  ;  but  whicn  is,  as  Carlyle  might  say,  "  ex- 
hilarating in  the  long  run  to  no  other  created  being  " — to 
none,  at  least,  who  have  not  received  the  special  tridning 
of  those  useful  but  unlovely  classes. 

Kor  are  the  details  of  the  town  in  other  respects  such  as 
to  bear  with  advantage  a  close  examination.  The  streets, 
the  main  one  excepted,  are  mostly  mere  lanes,  narrow,  and 
crooked ;  while  many  of  them  —  these,  namely,  which  run 
from  the  harbor  inland  —  conrist  of  flights  oi  stony  stairs, 
which  had  Byron  seen  he  would  have  blessed  those  of 
Malta  by  comparison  instead  of  cursing  them.    The  pave- 


ment, too,  absolutely  wanting  in  not  a  few  places,  is  rotgh 
and  full  of  holes  in  others ;  and  the  drains  —  for  sanitary 
motives,  say  the  townsmen  1  ~  are  all  open ;  wlttt  the  le- 
suit  is  after  a  fortnight  or  so  of  hot,  dcy  woaChtt  I  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  those  lilghiy  respectable  oMmberi  of 
Parliamentary  Committees  who  lay  yearly  reports  on  cor- 
responding odorous  topics  before  our  British  neaea.    Gas- 
lights exist,  it  is  true,  in  the  principal  thMoughfiireSi  bat 
they  are  fow  and  far  between ;  while  for  the  shiny  nlghta 
of  half  the  month  the  wandering  moon  bnrs  alone  tbe 
charse  of  public  illumination ;  whence  It  follows  that  tbe 
clouds  and  the  municipality  have  too  often  to  divide  tiie 
responsibilitv  of  outer  darkness  and  its  oonsequeneei,  phys- 
ical or  moral.    I  have  not  myself  had  the  good  fortune  of 
visiting  .Copenhagen ;  but  I  trust  that  Uie  Danes  at  homm 
treat  their  capital  better  than  they  do  the  principal  town 
of  their  Weat  Indian  possessions. 

But  the  place,  though  it  cannot  be  called  lovely,  u  Uvelj 
enough.  Siestas,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  idaxiag 
climate  and  the  infectious  proximitf  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, are  not  the  fashion  here,  ana  fhun  sunrise  to  sunset 
the  main  street  can  show  a  medley  of  nationalities  to  the 
full  as  varied  as  that  which  dsily  throng  te  wooden 
bridge  of  Galata,  but  with  a  much  greater  dnrerrity  of  Ime. 
Black,  indeed,  predominates  among  the  conplexioni,  and 
white  among  the  garments;  but  between  these  extremes  of 
color  every  shade  of  skin  and  dress  alike  may  tie  observed. 
Broad-brimmed  Panama  hats  distinguish  m  general  the 
better  class  of  citizens ;  commoner  straw  slieUers  poorer 
heads.  Sallow,  parboiled- lookinj^  countenances  with  now 
and  then  an  unhealthy  flush,  tellmg  a  tale  of  brandy  over- 
much in  the  daily  allowance  ol  icedwater,  denote  the  North 
European,  Teuton  or  Scandinavian,  Briton,  German,  Dane, 
Dutcn,  and  Swede,  with  the  pale,  over-worked-looking, 
aharp-featured  Yankee.  A  darker  dnge  of  face  and  hair, 
and  a  slenderer  form,  indicate  the  Italian,  French,  or  Span- 
ish salesman ;  the  white  Crede,  whatever  his  semi  or  c^oar- 
ter  nationality,  may  always  be  recognized  by  his  pecnhariy 
weedy  asmct  and  lack-lustre  eye.  Two  or  tliree  genera- 
tions of  West  Indian  birth  and  breeding,  unrenewed  by 
f^sh  European  or  African  grafts,  suffice  to  thin  out  the 
richest  European  blood,  and  to  dull  into  lethargy  the  moit 
active  North  European  brain,  till  the  Englishman,  Dane, 
Norwegian,  or  Dutchman  becomes  a  thing  for  the  very 
negroes  to  pity  or  despise.  "Miscegenation,''  to  borrow 
an  ungainly  American  word,  may  have  its  drawbacks;  but 
exdusiveness  of  alliance  means  for  the  North  European  in 
thes^  regions  Bpeedy  degeneration  and  disappearance. 

Busy,  restless,  affable,  at  once  orinsing  and  forward  in 
manner,  who  does  not  reeognize  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
genuine  deacendants  of  clever,  Urthrigfat-purlofaitng  Jacob, 
whatever  be  the  land  of  their  aojourn  in  their  world-wide 
disperaion  ?  Here  in  St.  Thomas  we  luive  thlem  of  every 
sort,  dark  and  fair,  lean  and  buriy,  bnt  all  alike  intent  on 

Sin;  now  prosperous,  now  bankrupt;  the  very  climate 
at  may  occasionally  somewhat  slacken  their  outward 
man  has  no  relaxing  effect  on  the  irrepresrible  energjr  of 
their  will.  It  is  curious  to  enter  their  synamue  — a 
large,  crowded,  and  evidently  thriring  one  — and  to  hear 
the  unchanged  aongs  of  old  David  and  older  Moses  in  the 
oldest  language  of  the  Old  World,  intoned  here  with  as 
much  fervency  of  utterance  and  ringleness  of  belief  as  ever 
they  had  been  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  under  the  palmi 
of  Jordan,  long  before  a  Western  world  and  the  cocoaaatr 
trees  of  its  islands  had  been  heard  or  dreamt  of.  The  first 
namea  entered  on  the  world's  racoKMmrse,  they  bid  fair  to 
be  among  the  first  on  iu  books  when  the  wrinners  are  told 
off  at  the  close.  Meanwhile  the  antithesis  their  actiritj 
afforda  to  the  lounging,  carelesa,  take-it-ea^  movementi 
of  the  big  negroes  at  every  turn  and  comer,  doea  moch  to 
enliven  Uie  aun-heated  atreeu  and  thoronghfarea  of  the 
town. 

But  it  ia  at  night,  and  especially  when  the  white  raji  of 
the  full  moon,  the  Queen  of  the  Troi^ca,  delurivelj  covtr 
roofs  and  pavement  with  wliat  aeems  a  smooth  layer  of 
fresh-fallen  snow,  that  the  main  street  of  St  ThoDsi,  tbe 
open  space  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  known  as  King's 
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Wharf —  tbe  00I7  ttone  wharf,  by  the  bjre,  in  the  whole 
harbor,  and  constructed  not  indeed  with  Danish  monej, 
but  under  Danish  superintendence  —  and  the  acaeia- 
planted  square,  that  senres  as  market-place  by  day,  all 
diow  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  the  negroes,  who  here, 
as  in  th«  cheerful  Levant,  and  even  on  the  misty  Euxine 
cosMi,  keep  up  unaltered  their  ancestral  African  customs  of 
nightly  merry-makinffs  —  a  custom  which  the  Arabs  alone, 
of  all  races  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  dwell  amongst, 
share  with  them  —  come  out  in  their  gayest  dresses  and 
gayest  mood,  to  shout,  laugh,  sins,  romp,  and  divert  them- 
sefvee  like  the  overgrown  children  tnat  they  are.  Tall 
black  men  in  white  clothes  and  straw-hats,  tall  black 
women  too,  handsome  in  form  if  not  in  feature,  their  heads 
bound  round  with  many-colored  turbans,  sweep  through 
the  crowd  with  an  easr  nreedom  of  gait  and  bold  step  very 
different  from  the  shuffling,  embarrassed  style  of  the 
nervelesa  Creole  lady  and  her  ovei^-dressed  European  sis- 
ter; while  the  light-flowing  gown  of  the  negress  iMid  her 
variegated  head-gear  give  her,  even  independently  of  her 
dark  oompleuon,  a  semi-tropical  look  that  suiu  the  cli- 
mate, and  harmonixes  much  better  than  stiff  crinolines  and 
artificial  flowers  with  the  surroundings  of  West  Indian 
nature.  When  will  civilised  women,  or  civilized  men 
either,  leant  that  individual  beauty,  to  have  its  complete 
effect,  must  harmonize  with  the  general  7  that  form  and 
color,  size  and  shape,  however  fair  or  stately  in  themselves, 
acquire  their  ultimate  perfection  from  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy ?  tliat  what  is  well  under  one  sky  may  be  ill  under 
another  ?  what  is  justly  admired  in  Europe  oe  a  failure  in 
Asia?  mnd  what  looks  lovely  under  a  tropical  blaze  be 
void  of  charm  andd  the  mists  of  ncnthem  gloom  ?  When 
the  Egyptians  erected  the  colonnades  of  Luxor  on  the 
shores  0/  the  great  Nile,  the  Greeks  the  Parthenon  among 
the  bine,  picture-like  hills  of  Attica,  and  medisBval  archi- 
tects the  clustering  pinnacles  of  Laon  beside  the  orchards 
and  green  hill-slopes  of  Ficardy,  they  aecomplidied  in  every 
instance  an  abiding  success,  different  the  one  from  the 
other,  but  each  perfect  in  its  kind — an  example,  a  lesson, 
and  a  wonder  to  all  ages.  Why,  then,  have  Uieir  later 
sucoeaaors,  who  in  modem  times  have  attempted  to  repro- 
duce these  very  masterpieces  of  beauty  in  elaborate  copies, 
every  measurement,  every  line,  every  detail  the  same, 
£uled  not  less  completely  than  the  others  succeeded? 
Is  it  not  that  they  iencM^d,  with  the  ignorance  that 
amounts  to  stolidity,  the  effect  of  altered  conditions,  of 
changed  times,  of  different  climate,  of  dissimilar  surround- 
ings, DOth  of  nature  and  art?  while  the  former  architects, 
E^ptian,  Gaul,  or  Greek,  knew,  with  the  knowledge  that 
amounts  to  instinct,  not  onlv  the  laws  of  construction  and 
the  grace  of  individual  outUne,  but  also  those  of  collective 
harmony ;  and  built  aptly  besides  building  well.  Thus  it 
is  and  always  must  be,  East  or  West  alike,  with  architect- 
ure of  whaterer  kind,  public  or  private ;  thus,  too,  in  great 
measure  with  sculpture,  with  painting,  with  ornament, 
with  drees,  —  in  a  word,  with  art  of  everv  sort. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  walk  and  philosopnize  in  the  tepid 
nif  ht  air  and  pale  moonshine,  from  behmd  a  hundred  open 
lighted  windows  comes  the  sound  of  jingling  pianos,  where 
mulatto  girls  are  peforming  their  endless  Spanish  waltzes; 
performances  accompanied  in  many  a  little  house  by  the 
clamor  of  many  roices  and  the  stamp  of  dancing  feet.  All 
is  frank,  unrestrained  merry- making,  hieh  spirits,  and  fun ; 
the  more  cheerful  because  —  to  the  credit  of  the  blacks  be 
it  said  —  it  is  seldom  excited  or  accompanied  by  drink, 
more  seldom  by  drunkenness.  West  Indian  negroes,  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  example  set  them  more  or  less  by 
almost  every  class  and  description  of  whites  in  these  isl- 
ands, are  generally  free  from  this  particular  form  of  vice ; 
and  thoogn  the  morality  of  domestic  life  is  not  so  much  low 
as  absolutely  wanting  among  them  —  indeed,  that  non  est 
inv^ntuM  might  be  the  correct  verdict  of  a  **  virtue  "  court 
—  the  frailties  of  the^lsland-lsorn  African,  or  black  Creole, 
are  rarely  excused  or  aggravated  by  drink.  Among  the 
mulattoes,  on  the  contrarv,  as  among  mixed  races  in  gen- 
eral, the  bad  qualities  of  either  parentage  seem  to  come 
uppermost ;  and  the  immorality  of  the  negro  is  with  them 


often  enhanced  by  the  drunkenness  of  the  Briton  and  the 
murderous  treachery  of  tbe  Spaniard.  **  God  made  while 
men,  and  God  made  black  men,  but  the  devil  made  brown 
ones,"  is  a  common  proverb  here,  and  it  often  finds  its 
justiflcation  in  fact 

Town  add  inhabitants — the  Israelite  colony  akme  after 
its  measure  excepted  — :  all  impress  you  as  mere  muAroon 
growths  of  the  dfay,  with  little  root  in  the  past,  and  hardly 
a  promise  of  greater  fixity  in  the  future.  And  yet  what- 
ever *<  Charlotte- Amalia,"  to  give  the  place  its  ^inctive 
name,  may  prove  to  be  when  you  are  fairlv  in  it  and  of  it 
—  seen  from  outside,  and  especially  firom  tne  harbor  point 
of  view,  it  has  a  curiouslv  delusive  Levantine  looa;  so 
much  so,  that  a  voyager,  wno,  under  some  strange  enchant- 
ment of  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty  "  kind,  should  have  closed 
his  eyes  while  just  off  Smyrna  or  Latakia,  and  then  first 
awakened  up  when  the  fairy  ship  was  in  the  act  of  enter- 
ing the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  might  almost  fancy  that  he  had 
never  left  tbe  Syrian  or  JEgean  coast.  He  would,  in  fact, 
find  before  him  much  the  same  picturesque  sprinkling  of 
pretty  toy-like  hoases  that  he  had  last  seen  under  the  sun 
of  Anatolia;  for  instance,  the  same  green  masses,  or  or* 
chard-trees,  both  running  up  the  same  abrupt  rocky  slopes, 
practicable  indeed  for  horses,  but  evidently  prohibitive  of 
carriage  use;  the  same  high,  bush-sprinkled,  half-savage 
ridse  of  hills  behind  the  same  unUdy  wharves,  makeshm 
landing-plsces,  and  rabbish-strewn  beach ;  the  same  super- 
fluity of  little  boats,  plying  hither  and  thither  between  the 
larger  craft,  or  swarming,  as  thougrh  with  piratical  Intent, 
round  the  sides  ol  each  new  arriviu ;  the  same  clear  sharp* 
ness  of  light  and  shade ;  the  same  pure  sea-water,  brisk 
air,  and  bright  sky.  No,  not  exactly  the  same,  any  one  of 
these ;  since  a  more  careful  inspection  would  detect  strange 
foliage  —  cocoanut,  for  example,  or  papal  —  among  the 
trees,  giving  notice  of  a  latitude  more  southerly  far  than 
the  Levantine;  the  water,  too,  is  the  inkv  Atlantic  blaek, 
not  the  ultra-marine  Mediterranean  blue  in  its  deamtsss ; 
and  the  low,  drifting  fleeces  of  white  cloud  that  emerge, 
curl'  after  curl,  from  behind  the  easterly  hill-range,  and 
sweep  swiftly  across  the  dazzling  skv  to  the  west,  are 
driven  by  no  Asiatio  land-breeze,  but  obey  the  trade-winds 
of  the  ocean  expanse. 

But,  general  outline  and  natural  features  i^Mrt,  there 
are  some  special  objects  in  which  Su  Thomas  may  cli^m  a 
real,  though  superficial,  resemblance  with  the  time-honored 
Levant  Thus,  at  the  very  entry  of  the  harbor,  near  a 
diminutive  powder -shed,  there  stands  a  battery,  which — 
but  that  the  Danish,  and  not  the  Turkish,  flag  overshadows 
it — might,  by  a  new-comer,  be  almost  conjectured  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  constructions  that  stand  guard 
at  the  enUy  of  the  Bosphorus  or  the  quarantine  bay  of 
Trebizond*.  Through  the  thin  embrasures  of  a  decrepit 
parapet  wall  two  rusty  cannons  protrude  their  muzzles,  tne 
one  pointing  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  heaven  above,  the 
other  at  a  similar  inclination  to  the  waters  beneath.  Quite 
Turkish  both  for  appearance  and  efficiency.  Nor  do  the 
five  or  six  antiquated  tubes  of  old  iron  that  peer  over  the 
edges  of  the  queer,  red-painted  fort  walls  at  the  harbor's 
base  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  artillery  sup- 
plied by  the  Topkhaneh  of  Constantinople  to  the  imperial 
provinces.  Strangely,  too,  like  the  rums  tbat  on  almost 
every  jutting  rock  of  the  Anatolian  coast  commemorate 
the  days  of  semi-independent  Pashas  and  pugnadoos 
Dereh-begs,  are  the  two  round  towers,  massive  and  gray, 
that  crown,  the  one  ^  Government  Hill,"  the  easternmost 
of  Uie  three  already  mentioned  as  included  in  the  town 
itself;  the  other,  an  isolated  rising  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  harbor.  Kor  is  this  resemblance  one  ol  outward 
form  only,  but  of  historical  meaning;  lor,  unlike  everjrthing 
else  in  the  island,  these  towers  are  dignified  by  having  a 
tradition  of  their  own;  ani  in  popular  belief  at  least,  if 
not  in  fact,  they  sup^y  the  *' missing  link"  between  the 
modem  St.  Thomas  of  sharp,  Yankeraed  traders,  and  the 
old  St.  Thomas  of  bon&fidt  pirates  and  buccaneers.  One 
o£  these  ruins  bears  the  name  of  Blue  Beard's*  the  ether 
of  Black  Beard's  Tower.  This  New- World  Blue  Beard, 
however,  unlike,  so  far,  to  his  namesake  of  £nropeaa  or, 
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ai  loiDe  MjT,  of  Aiiatie  celebrity,  has  left  behind  him  no 
recoord  by  which  he  can  be  identified  —  not  so  much  as  a 
fahry  legend ;  no  Sister  Anne  climbed  to  the  top  of  his 
tower  to  proclaim  to  her  hastening  brothers  the  dark  mys- 
teries within  its  walls ;  and  we  are  free  to  conjecture  not 
seyen,  but,  if  we  like,  seventy  decapitated  wives,  and 
horrors  compared  with  which  those  or  the  famous  blood- 
steined  doeet  were  gentle  matrimonial  endearments. 

More,  or  perhaps  less,  fortunate  in  this  respect,  Black 
Beard  has  found  authentic  chroniclers  of  his  deeds,  private 
as  well  as  public.  A  native  of  Bristol,  Captain  Trench  — 
to  give  him  the  name  by  •  which  he  started  in  life  —  was 
one  of  the  many  brave  sea-ruling  Britons  who  in  the  seven- 
teentii  century  developed  by  a  readv  course  of  natural 
selection,  and  a  pre- Darwinian  struggle  for  life,  from  pri- 
vateers into  pirates. 

Our  hero's  short  but  elorious  career  was  run  between 
Jamaica  and  the  Virginian  coast.  St.  Thomas  lies  mid- 
way, and  the  inumerable  creeks,  inlets,  and  bays  that  indent 
its  bush-lined  shore  may  well  have  afforded  shelter  and 
concealment  to  Black  Beard  as  well  as  to  others  of  this 
trade.  And  certainly  when  attired  in  his  favorite  full-dress 
style,  and  with  his  beard  (which  we  are  assured  covered 
Ids  whole  face,  eyes  and  nose  probably  excepted)  twisted 
into  a  hundred  curls,  each  curl  dandily  tied  up  in  a  bow  of 
red  ribbon,  and  illuminated  by  twenty  burning  matches 
stuck,  ten  of  a  side,  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  the  Captain 
must  have  produced  quite  a  sensation  among  the  inhabitants 
—  Carib,  negro,  Dutch,  or  Dane  —  of  the  little  island. 
Indeed,  the  **  flaming  ministers  "  of  his  toilet  seem  to  have 
proved  for  West  Indian  fair  ones  not  less  attractive  than 
lighted  tapers  commonly  are  for  evening  moths;  and  we  read 
that  fourteen  wives  — ^  successive  or  simultaneous,  the  story 
says  not  —  were  drawn  by  their  rays,  and  entaneled  in  the 
mases  of  that  ribboned  beard.  Unfortunately  we  human 
butterflies  seem  to  have  paid  not  les^  dearly  for  their  folly 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  their  insect  prototypes, 
since  Black  Beard,  unless  much  maligned,  was  a  very  Blue 
Beard  in  domestic  life. 

^  A  cross  between  Puck  and  Moloch  "  is  the  title  given 
by  the  shrewd  historical  estimate  of  Macaulay  to  one  of  the 
pet  monarch  heroes  of  an  eccentricity-loving  writer  of  our 
own  day.  What  the  father  of  the  Great  Frederick  was 
in  his  own  family  and  court,  that  and  more  was  Captain 
Trench  among  his  crew  —  a  hero  after  Mr.  Carlyle's  own 
heart,  and  not  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of 
his  worship  than  Friedrich  Wilhelm  or  Governor  Eyre 
himself,  indeed,  the  choicest  diversions  of  Potsdam  or 
Morant  Bay  seem  tame  when  compared  with  Black  Beard's 
practical  fun.  **  Let  us  make  a  little  hell  of  our  own,  and 
try  who  can  bear  it  longest,"  said,  one  day,  the  gallant 
Captain,  as  he  forced  some  choice  spirits  of  his  crew  to 
descend  with  him  into  the  ship's  hold.  When  all  were 
below.  Black  Beard  carefully  closed  the  hatches  on  the 
company  and  himself,  and  tnen  proceeded  to  set  on  fire 
several  pots  which  he  had  previouBly  arranged,  ready  filled 
with  shavings  and  sulphur.  His  companions,  almost  suf- 
focated, soon  cried  out  for  mercy;  but  Black  Beard's 
lauffs,  as  well  as  his  heart,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and 
he  did  not  let  them  out  of  his  imitation  hell  till  they  had 
almost  exchanged  the  trial  for  the  reality.  Thinking  them, 
however,  it  seems,  sufficiently  prepared  by  this  experiment 
for  the  latter,  he  soon  after  took  measures  for  sending  one 
or  two  of  them  there  at  short  notice.  To  this  end  he  in- 
vited his  comrades  one  evening  to  a  sociable  merry-making 
in  his  cabin ;  and,  while  they  sat  drinking  there,  he  sud- 
denly blew  out  the  light,  crossed  his  hands,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  loaded  and  ready-cocked  pistol,  and  cheer- 
fully fired  across  the  table.  Sad  to  say,  his  praiseworthy 
intentions  were  frustrated  of  their  accomplishment ;  only 
wounds,  and  not  death,  following  upon  this  **  merry  jest." 
But  to  do  the  bearded  Captain  justice,  when  not  his  own 
men,  but  prisoners  from  another  ship,  were  before  him,  he 
seldom  faued  to  take  better  aim.  How  much  the  unhanged 
survivors  of  his  crew,  not  to  mention  his  fourteen  disconso- 
late widows,  bewailed  his  loss,  when  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
B.  N.,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Virginia  with  this  worthy's 


head,  beard,  ribbons,  matches,  and  all,  suspended  firom  kii 
bowsprit,  history  has  left  unrecorded. 

Wnether  Black  Beard  really  built,  and,  wlule  on  shore, 
—  taking  refuge  from  his  pursuers,  or  recmitins  suppliei 
for  fresh  exploits  at  sea,  —  actually  dwelt  in  the  thick-viUed 
round  tower  that  now  crowns  the  highly  respectable  sub- 
mit  of  Government  Hill,  is,  however,  uncertain ;  hwe,  u 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  heroic  memorials,  it  ii  merdj 
tradition  versu$  want  of  evidence.  Old  ship-cannon  We 
indeed  been  due  out  of  the  neighboring  soil ;  and  a  huge 
oblong  mass  of  orickwork,  close  by  the  tower  itself,  is  sikl 
to  cover  alike  the  remains — headless,  I  suppose — and  the 
ill-gotten  riches  of  the  pirate.  Bat  from  one  or  other 
motive  —  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  listless  indifereace 
that  characterizes  the  white  population  of  the  West  Indian 
settlements  in  general  —  nobody  has  taken  the  tronUe  to 
settle,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  mattock,  the  truth,  or,  more 
probably  still,  the  falsehood,  of  the  legend. 

<*  Requiescat  inpace^**  if  peace  there  be  for  such,  along 
with  the  great  Captains  Kidd,  Avory,  Low,  and  other 
kindred  sea -heroes,  **  all  of  them  fallen,  slain  by  the  tvord, 
who  caused  their  terror  in  (he  land  of  the  living."  Hell- 
twins,  piracy  and  slavery — they  have  both,  afler  oentnries 
of  blood  and  crime,  been  well-nigh  exorcised  from  the  Xev- 
World  coasts,  or  only  linger  under  the  appropriate  flags  of 
Spain  and  Holy  Church,  the  flags  of  Alva  and  Pizarro,  of 
Torquemada  and  the  Inmiisition.  It  u  **  the  glory,  fu 
above  all  else  on  earth,"  of  Cngland  to  have  first  prononnced 
their  exorcism ;  the  final  consummation  of  that  sentence  od 
the  ill  remnants  of  Cuba  may,  though  delayed  awhile,  be 
yet  executed  by  England's  eldest  child,  the  great  American 
Bepublic.  The  work  is  a  good  work :  honor  to  those  who 
complete  it,  of  whatever  nationality  they  be  I 


STORY   OF    JACK    SCOTT   AND   BESSY  SUR^ 

TEES. 

Ths  Scotts  are  an  old  and  widely  diffused  Border  clan 
They  have  had  many  distinguished  men  amongst  Uiem 
the  greatest  of  all  being  the  illustrious  poet  and  noveli^  Q 
whose  personal  appearance  and  genial  character  some  of  a 
have  still  an  agreeable  remembrance.  As  an  active,  pad 
ing  race,  Uie  Scotts  have  spread  far  beyond  their  natit 
elens,  crossed  the  Border,  and  settled  in  various  parts  C 
rforthumberland. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  there  dwelt  in  Sand 
gate,  an  old-fashioned  thoroughfare  near  the  Tyne,  outaid 
r^ewcastle,  a  family  of  these  Scotts,  whose  occupation  li 
among  the  barges  and  coal-traders  on  the  river.  Th< 
were  an  industrious,  decent  set  of  people,  with  no  prete^ 
sions  to  gentility,  and,  as  was  reasonable,  improved  in  cii 
cumstances  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  fiunij 
begins  to  emerge  from  obscurity  in  the  'person  of  Williai 
Scott,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  coal-fitter  in  NewcasUe. 
coal-fitter  is  a  kind  of  middle-man  between  the  own^ 
coal-pits  and  shippers.  He  purchases  the  coal,  transfers 
to  barges  called  keels,  whence  it  is  put  on  board  ships  I 
the  river.  The  word  keel,  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  ten 
signifying  a  barque,  is  now  lost  to  the  general  vemacala 
but  remains  preserved  in  a  popular  ballad,  "  Weel  may  tl 
Keel  row.  The  term  also  keeps  its  ground  in  relation 
the  coal-barges  on  the  Tyne,  where  owners  of  keels  a 
men  of  considerable  substance.  The  William  Scott  i 
have  been  speaking  of  rose  by  his  steadiness  and  intelJ 
gence  to  be  a  coal-fitter  and  proprietor  of  keels,  with  n 
merous  keelmen  in  his  employment  With  a  view  to  kcj 
his  men  from  straggling  away  among  public-houses,  he  i 
a  time  kept  a  house  for  theur  special  accommodation,  tj 
sale  of  beer  to  them  adding  to  his  ordinary  gains.  Tii 
concern,  however,  as  not  being  creditable  to  a  man  in  h 
flourishing  circumstances,  was,  after  a  time,  droppe 
From  being  an  owner  of  keels,  he,  in  due  course,  bec»fl 
an  owner  of  ships,  in  which  capacity  few  men  attaint 
greater  note  on  the  Tyne  from  Newcastle  to  Shields  u 
Sunderland. 
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William  Scott  was  married  in  1740  to  a  Miss  Atkinson, 
o!  Newcastle.    It  was  a  happy  matrimonial  alliance.    Be- 
tides good  looks  and  placid  temper,  the  lady  pobsessed  an 
excellent  understanding,  along  with  all  proper  domestic  ac- 
conplishments.  A  fortunate  marriage  for  the  owner  of  keels 
and  snips  1    At  the  time  that  a  child  was  about  to  make 
its  appearance,  the  country  was  thrown  into  alarm  by  the 
rebellion,  in  the  spring  of  1745.    A  rebel  army  waiTadvanc- 
ing  OD  the  Tyne.     The  gates  of  Newcastle  were  shut  and 
ffvarded.    In  a  condition  which  made  her  apprehensive  of 
deeds  of  violence,  Mrs.   Scott  removed  to  tne  village  of 
Heyworth,  four  miles  distant*  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
There  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant ;  but  there  was  a  sec- 
ond child,  and,  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner was  sent  for  to  Newcastle.    It  was  during  the 
night ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  as  delay  might  be  hazard- 
ous, the  doctor  was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  basket,  and 
he  arrived  in  good  time  to  deliver  Mrs.  t^cott  of  a  female 
child.    The  hoy  was  named  William,  and  we  shall  soon 
hear  more  of  him. 

It  was  Mrs.  Scott's  destiny  to  '<  fall  into  a  familv."  Be- 
toming  to  Newcastle  after  the  rebellion  was  over,  she  again, 
after  a  time,  had  twins,  a  boy  and  girl,  bom  on  the  4th 
of  Jane  (the  birthday  of  George  III.^,  1751.  The  boy  was 
christeneid  John  —  the  John  bcott,  nero  of  our  story,  but 
who  almost  until  middle  life  was  best  known  by  his  friends 
ss  Jack,  or  Jack  Scott.  Master  Jackey  was  a  promising 
Tonth  while  still  in  petticoats,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  his 
brother  William,  who  was  from  five  to  six  years  his  s^pior. 
The  two  boys  had  good  brains.  They  grew  up  fond  of 
books,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  acute  intelligence,  and 
both  had  a  surprising  memory.  Of  course,  they  had  the 
ordinary  unruliness  of  boys,  performed  pranks,  and  under- 
went the  floggings  at  school  which  at  tnat  time  were  oon- 
ddered  a  proper  academic  discipline.  At  the  Free  Gram- 
ouur-Bchool  at  Newcastle,  under  the  management  of  the 
fier.  Mr.  Moises,  they  acquired  a  sound  classical  instruc- 
tion, to  which  they  were  largely  indebted  for  their  future 
sdvancemenL  William  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
St  Oxford;  but  the  father  did  not  contemplate  sending 
Jack  thither,  considering  the  line  of  life  he  was  likely  to 

Croe.  For  one  thing.  Jack  was  a  skilled  penman.  His 
dwriting  was  beautiful,  and  remained  so  during  life. 

Jack  was  otherwise  acomplished.  As  a  small  but  hand- 
somely made  youth  of  fourteen,  he  was  one  of  the  best  dan- 
cers ID  Newcastle.  At  the  dancing-school,  he  signalised 
himself  by  his  gallantry  in  helping  the  young  ladies  to  put 
on  their  dancing-shoes,  it  being  according  to  etiquette  in 
those  days  to  render  this  kind  of  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers,  in  this  way,  Jack 
Scott  grew  up  a  beau,  and  was  admired  for  the  gracefulness 
of  his  manners.  On  reaching  his  fifteenth  year,  his  father 
began  to  think  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  Nothing 
seemed  more  suitable  than  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade 
ss  a  coal-fitter.  William,  who,  by  his  excellent  abilities, 
had  already  gained  a  fellowship,  and  occupied  the  position 
of  a  college  tutor,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  seeing  brother 
Jsck  a  coal-dealer,  and  persuaded  his  father  to  send  the  lad 
to  Oxford,  where  something  better  could  be  done  for  him. 
So,  in  1766,  Jack  goes  in  me  fly  to  Oxford,  and  is  there 
entered  as  a  member  of  the  university.  Here  he  did  not 
>hine  so  conspicuously  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  his 
^Northumbrian  burr  was  not  in  his  favor.  Tet  he  spent 
three  years  at  college,  showed  his  splendid  talents,  and, 
like  his  brother,  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1771,  he  wrote 
an  £ngUsh  essay,  and  gained  the  prize  for  doing  so  ~  a 
natter  of  gratttlation  to  the  fiunily. 

While  everything  was  going  on  swimmingly  for  high  ac- 
•demic  honors,  Jacx  Scott,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  sac- 
rificed all  his  prospecta  by  a  single  act.  In  the  course  of  a 
joom^  through  tne  north  of  England,  he  attended  church 
it  Sedgefield  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  there  saw  and 
instantly  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Surtees,  daughter  of  a 
linker  in  Newcastle.*  Bessy  was  under  the  charge  of  an 
ftont,  to  whom  Jack  contrived  to  procure  an  introduction, 
which  opened  the  way  for  a  conversation  with  the  youug 
lidy.    His  fame  as  a  prize  essayist,  united  with  his  hand- 


some personal  appearance,  and  black,  sparkling  eyes,  gave 
him  an  advantage  which  proved  irresistible.  After  an  ac- 
quaintance of  but  a  few  days.  Jack  Scott  and  Bessy  had 
pledged  their  troth  to  each  other. 

Miss  Surtees  had  not  yet  come  ont  This  impoKant 
affair  in  a  young  ladv's  Ufe  was  to  take  place  at  a  ball  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  —  the  duke  of  Culloden  noto- 
riety—  at  Newcastle  on  the  1st  September,  1771,  Jack 
took  good  care  to  be  at  the  ball,  but  disconcerted  by  seeing 
Bessy  led  out  as  a  partner  by  the  duke,  and  that  she  was 
ceremoniously  treated  as  the  "  belle  of  the  ball,"  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  dance.  For  this  shyness,  he  speedilv  made  up. 
At  the  weekly  assemblies,  he  not  only  danced  with  her,  but 
openly  showed  that  he  was  an  admirer.  An  arrangement 
in  the  rooms  was  favorable  to  the  young  pair.  There  was 
a  large  and  a  small  apartment,  with  a  lobby  or  stair-head 
between.  In  the  dances.  Jack  made  a  point  of  dancing 
with  Bessy  down  the  long  room  into  the  lobby  and  the 
small  room  beyond  —  a  circumstance  he  used  gleefully  to 
relate  in  his  later  days  as  a  ckilful  piece  of  generalship. 

These  dancings  did  not  escape  notice.  The  Scotts  were 
sorry  that  Jack  had  entangled  himself  so  earlv  in  life,  though 
thev  allowed  his  choice  was  unexceptionable.  Jf  he  mar- 
ried Bessy,  he  would  lose  his  fellowship,  and  where  were 
his  means  of  a  respectable  livelihood  ?  As  for  the  Surtees, 
they  were  furious  at  the  notion  of  Jack  Scott,  son  of  a  coal- 
fitter  who  once  kept  a  public-house,  aspiring  to  be  a  match  • 
for  their  daughter.  Kesolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
check  the  alliance,  they  sent  Bessy  off  on  a  visit  to  a  lady, 
a  high  connection  in  London ;  trusting  she  would  there  be 
looked  after,  and  the  fancy  for  Jack  Scott  driven  out  of  her 
head.  Bessv  saw  much  fine  company  in  London,  figured  at 
parties  in  Northumberland  House,  the  Opera,  and  Rane- 
tagh.  Jack  was  not  far  off.  He  found  means  to  have  in- 
terviews with  Bessy  while  walking  under  female  tutelatce  in 
Hyde  Park.  On  these  occasions,  there  was  a  mutual  de- 
termination to  hold  to  their  plighted  troth.  This  being  set- 
tled. Jack  went  for  a  short  time  to  Oxford,  and  Bessy  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Newcastle.  If  Surtees  imagined 
that  the  engagement  with  his  daughter  was  broken  off,  he 
was  mistaken.  Bessy  had  secretly  arranged  to  elope  with 
her  lover.  We  do  not  justify  elopement.  It  is  a  paltry 
way  of  beginning  an  honorable  married  career.  Surtees, 
however,  was  not  without  blame.  He  thought  that  he,  as  a 
banker,  was  a  much  grander  person  than  any  of  the  Scotts, 
and  viewed  the  proposed  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Jack  Scott  as  a  prodigious  downcome  in  dignity.  In  real- 
ity, Jack  was  as  good  as  be  was,  intellectually  a  much 
greater  man ;  and  tne  amusing  fact  is;  that  the  whole  Sur- 
tees family  lived  to  see  their  error. 

The  plot  now  thickens  in  intensity.  The  night  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1772,  was  selected  for  the  elopement  Mr.  Surtees, 
notwithstanding  his  affected  sprandeur,  lived  in  a  house 
above  a  shop  in  a  street  called  uie  Sandhill.  The  shop  was 
that  of  Mr.  Clayton,  a  clothier,  who  had  for  assistant  a 
young  man  named  Wilkinson,  a  friend  of  Scott.  The 
dwelling  of  Surtees  had  an  entrance  separate  from  the 
shop,  but  its  windows  could  easily  be  reached  by  a  ladder 
from  the  pavement.  Wilkinson  had  no  difficulty  in  secret- 
ing a  ladder,  which  at  the  time  appointed  he  placed  against 
the  most  westerly  window ;  and  down  it,  under  cloud 
of  niffht,  slid  Bessy  Surtees  into  the  arms  of  Jack  Scott. 
The  wing  was  well  managed.  At  a  respectful  distance,  a 
post-chaise  was  in  waiting,  and  in  it  the  pair  drove  off  for 
Scotland.  The  road  they  took  was  that  by  Morpeth  and 
Coldstream,  by  which  they  arrived  next  morning  at  Black- 
ihiels.  Scott's  design  was  probably  to  take  fresh  horses  at 
Blackshiels,  and  post  on  to  Edinburgh,  only  two  stages  dis- 
tant, where  the  marriage  ceremony  could  have  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  having  acciaentally  learned  that  the  Bev.  J. 
Buchanan,  Episcopal  minister  at  Haddington,  was  in  the 
house,  he  invited  that  gentleman  to  officiate,  which  he  did 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  a  certificate  to  that  effiwt.  The 
newly  wedded  pair  immediately  retraced  their  route  to 
Morpeth,  where  thev  resided  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Surtees  was  at  first  impla- 
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aibk  in  hit  retentineiit.||The  SootU  were  more'distreMed 
Uian  angrjr.  As  what,  howeyer,  was  done  could  not  be  un- 
done, ther  sent  their  forglvettest»  and  invited  Jack  and  his 
bride  to  toeir  dwelling.  They  came,  and  matters  were  so 
fiur  made  up.  In  a  row  months,  there  was  a  softening  in 
the  feelings  of  the  old  banlcer.  He  saw  it  was  no  use,  or 
rather  worse  than  useless,  to  stand  out  There  was  aooord- 
inglr  a  treaty  of  peace  by  the  belligerents.  Scott's  lather 
settled  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  newly  wedded  pair,  and 
Mr.  Sortees  settled  one  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  he 
afterwards  doubled.  The  annual  proceeds  were  meant  as  a 
help  to  the  Toung  couple.  They  were  literally  penniless, 
ana  the  small  annuid  income  from  these  glfU  was  all  they 
could  reckon  upon  till  Jack  could  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  To  make  the  manriage  doubly  sure,  the  ceremony 
was  solemnized  afresh  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  19th  January,  1773.  Tliat  may  be  called  the 
date  at  which  Scott  began  his  memorable  career.  He  and 
Bessie  drove  off  southwards  across  the  Tyne.  The  world 
was  all  before  them.  Doubts  and  darkness  hovered  over  the 
future;  but  in  these  young  beings  there  was  the  sprine  of 
hope  and  intelligenofv  with  a  determinate  resolution  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  Jack  had  formed  his  plan.  It  was  to  en- 
ter himself  as  a  student  at  the  bar,  and  reside  during  the  pe- 
riod of  probation  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple  28th  January,  1773.  At  Oxford,  he 
delivered  lectures^  taught  pupils,  and  so  eked  out  his  small 
income.  Mrs.  Scott  proved  an  admirable  helpmate.  Studv- 
inff  her  husband's  means,  she  made  both  ends  meet  The 
only  entertainments  she  gave  were  small  tea-parties,  and 
we  learn  with  some  interest  that  one  of  her  occasional 
guests  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  studying  for  the  bar,  Scott  made  the  most  strenuous 
endeavors.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
he  plunged  into  his  legal  studies;  rose  at  four  in  the  mom* 
ing ;  spent  only  a  few  minutes  at  meals ;  took  little  out- 
door exercise;  and  sat  up  over  his  books  till  late  at  night 
He  also  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  his  brain  unclouded. 
His  abstemiousness  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  exemplary. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  a 
model  husband;  while  Bessy,  in  her  tender  and  loving 
wav,  and  earnest  devotion  to  hb  interests,  was  a  modd 
wife.  The  marriage  had  been  a  perfect  success.  The 
economizing  spirit  of  the  pair  was,  if^  anything,  augmented 
by  the  birth  of  a  son  in  March,  1774.  Next  year,  being 
called  to  the  bar,  Scott — for  we  must  drop  calling  him 
JMsk  —  went  to  reside  in  London.  His  house  was  in  Cui^ 
ritor  Street,  near  Chancery.  Lane,  afterwards  described  by 
him  as  his  first  perch,  to  which  in  an  evening  he  used  to 
bring  from  Fleet  market  twopenceworth  of  sprats  for  sup- 
per. Success  in  the  legal  profession  is  only  attainable  by 
mtense  industry,  a  fair  share  of  common-sense  and  tact, 
along  with  perhaps  a  degree  of  good-luck.  Erskine  was  a 
surprising  instance  of  a  rapid  rise  to  fortune.  Thnrlow 
also  mounted  suddenly  by  his  ingenious  reasoning  and  fer- 
vid oratory  in  the  Douglas  cause.  Scott  had  not  so  good 
a  chance,  but  he  lost  nothing  in  perseverance ;  and  he  was 
aided  immenselv  by  his  powers  of  memory,  as  well  as  bv 
acuteness  of  judgment  His  slender  means  did  not  permit 
his  becoming  a  pupil  for  twelve  months  under  an  equity 
pleader.  For  this  deficiency  he  was  partly  compensated  by 
being  allowed  gratuitously  to  study  cases  in  tne  office  of 
a  kind-hearted  conveyancer,  and  so  stored  his  mind  with 
details  for  practice  as  a  barrister. 

We  cannot  go  into  a  regular  account  of  Scott's  career. 
That  is  given  better  elsewhere  by  Lord  Campbell.  For 
several  years  he  had  little  practice,  and  Mrs.  Scott's 
housekeeping,  as  may  be  supposed,  waa  still  on  a  moderate 
footing.  But  he  never  despaired,  went  upon  circuit,  and 
accumulated  experience.  Uis  day  of  triumph  came.  In 
1780,  in  an  intricate  contest  as  to  ue  rishts  of  an  heir-at- 
law  to  rank  as  a  residuary  legatee,  tried  oefore  Lord  Tliur- 
low,  Mr.  Scott  offered  such  convincing  arguments  as  to 

Siin  the  case  for  his  client  His  reputation  was  made, 
riefs  came  in  upon  him,  and  ever  afterwards  he  was  at 
ease  in  his  chrcumstances.  In  1788,  he  received  a  silk 
g9wiL    He  about  the  same  time,  tlirough  his.  strong  Con- 


servative leanings,  was  elected  member  of  parluunent  f 
Weobly.  His  appearances  in  the  House  or  Commoits, 
has  been  the  case  of  man  v  noted  lawyers,  were  dtuppoii 
ing.  In  1788  he  rose  to  be  Solicitor-General,  and  reeeif 
the  honor  of  knighthood  finom  the  king.  In  1793  he  i 
promoted  to  be  Attomey-CreneraL  Next,  in  1799  hei 
made  ChiePJustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  crett 
Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon  in  the  county  of  DarfetaaL  Ji 
Scott  a  peerl  Bessy  become  Lady  Eldon  1  How  i 
news  spread  at  Newcastle,  and  asUmislied  everybodj 
the  Surtees  in  particuhur,  though  they  alreadv  hiid  oo 
sion  to  change  their  opinion  concerning  Bessy  s  marrU 
Fortunately,  Lord  Eldon's  venerable  modier  smrtTed 
see  her  son  arrive  at  this  distinction ;  and  with  proper  fi 
affection,  his  first  duty,  on  being  raised  to  the  peen 
was  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact  —  signing  himself  1 
DON.  One  does  not  learn  without  emotion  that  oo  reec 
of  the  letter,  the  old  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  ezcltinv 
"  To  think  that  1  should  live  to  be  the  mother  of  a  lord 
What  justifiable  pride  hath  not  a  mother  in  the  b 
worldlv  appreciation  of  her  sonsl  It  is  aboot  the  n 
exalted  sendment  in  which  humanity  can  indolge.  L 
Eldon  attained  still  higher  honors.  In  1801,  on  the 
missal  of  Wedderbum,  Lord  Loughborough,  he  was 
pointed  Lord-Chancellor  of  Great  Britsln. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  lengthened  jaduchU  and  p( 
ical  career.  Eldon  was  Chancellor  under  three  inecea 
administrationa  Hu  decisions  were  sound,  and  the  c 
fault  imputed  to  him  was  his  delay  and  hesitation  in  bri 
ing  suits  to  a  final  judgment  In  the  present  daj, 
political  views  would  be  pronounced  narrow  and  ongei 
though  no  one  ever  doubted  his  sincerity,  and  ean 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  coantrjr. 
private  life,  he  was  fond  of  jocalarities,  and  untiring  in 
anecdotes  about  early  struggles  and  acquaintances ;  o 
giring  amusing  accounts  oflncidents  in  which  he  had  b 
concerned.  He  never  affected  to  conceal  his  origin;  i 
as  an  instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  did  not  forget, 
becoming  Lord-ChancelloTi  to  conf^  a  locratiTO  appc 
ment  on  Moises,  his  old  friend  and  school-master  at  ri 
castle. 

In  1821,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Vticc 
Encombe  and  Earl  of  Eldon.  His  '<  beloved  Bessie  "  11 
ten  years  to  enjoy  her  new  title  as  Countess  of  EMon; 
deeply  did  the  Earl  mourn  her  decease  in  1831. 
himself,  after  outliving  almost  all  his  immediate  reliti 
died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  Januarv  3,  1838,  let 
behind  him  a  fortune  of  over  half  a  million  steriing. 
his  titles  and  estates  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grand 
Lord  Eldon's  brother,  l/ViUiam,  had  a  scarcely  len 
tingnished  career.  He,  too,  was  a  lawyer,  and  ultimi 
rose  to  be  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty;  in  which  ] 
tion  as  also  in  his  knowledge  of  international  and  e 
siastical  law,  he  won  high  distinction.  He  was  raise 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Stowel;  but  at  his  decease  in  I 
without  male  issue,  the  title  became  extinct  Lords  £ 
and  Stowel  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  1 
time.  In  their  lives  tiiey  presented  a  memorable  Inst 
of  two  brothers  rising  to  eminepce  through  sheer  fon 
abilities  which  they  are  said  to  have  had  the  good  for 
to  inherit  from  tiieir  mother. 


FB068. 

Thb  thought  sometimes  crosses  the  mind,  Who  ii  I 
ley  ?    a  question  suggested  by  that  famous  l^rric  v 

begins 

A  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go ; 
Heigho,  says  Bowley  I 
We  do  not,  of  course,  take  exception  to  the  frog  goifl 
woo ;  as  such  a  step  is'man-like,  so  it  may  be  frog-nKej 
aught  we  know.  But  who  is  Rowley,  and  whv  do« 
interfere,  and  what  does  he  mean  by  Heigho  1  that 
frog  would  a-wooing  go. 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no 
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^noles  a  fomewhat  Mucy  and  disobedient  spirit;  but 
nelly  these  tilings  so  often  occur  in  families,  that  it  is  no 
use  to  be  over^particaler.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  in 
wliet  sense  he  went  wooing 

With  his  rol J  poly,  gammon  and  spinach ; 

hot  this  is  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  name  of  the  mystenons  Rowley  — 


Heigho,  says  Anthony  Rowley  I 


We 


*from  plunging  further  into  the  lyric,  and 
tracing  the  tragic  ena  of  Uie  frog,  the  cat,  and  the  moose : 
bot  it  may  be  mmih  remarking  that  Rowley  is  ready  with 
hit  Helglio  at  every  stase  of  the  history. 

The  frog  ie  not  unknown  to  poets  in  other  quarters. 
Witness  the  frogs  of  Aristophanes  ;  Homer's  £pic  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ;  the  important  dramatic  part 
filled  by  the  frog  in  iEsop's  Fables ;  and  Grimm's  curious 
old  l^ends,  in  which  princes  and  nobles  so  often  assume 
the  outward  form  of  the  frog.  In  some  ages  and  countries 
the  frog  has  put  on  the  form  of  superstition.  He  was  sacred 
aaon^  the  Egyptians,  who  credited  him  with  a  power  of 
porifymg  the  waters.  We  know  that  the  toe  of  the  frog 
WIS  one  of  the  ingredients  of  Uie  witches'  caldron  in  Mac- 
beth ;  though  Shakespeare  has  not  told  us  what  particular 
efficacy  it  was  supposed  to  possess.  There  was  an  old 
charm  which  consisted  in  cuttbg  out  the  tongue  of  a  live 
fro^  and  laying  it  on  the  heart  of  a  sleeping  woman,  and 
which  compelled  her  to  return  a  true  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion put  to  lier;  rather  an  awkward  proof  of  Mr.  frogey's 
influence.  If  it  be  true  that  frogs  can  foretell  the  weather, 
or  enable  others  to  do  so,  a  superstitious  resard  for  them 
becomes  rather  respectable  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Pengelly, 
the  naturalist^  states  ^at  a  few  years  ago  he  overtook  a 
&nB  laborer  near  Torquay,  when  the  following  colloqay 
eofiied:  — 

*'  It 's  a  fine  evening." 

*^  Yes,  't  is,  but  there  '11  be  rain  before  morning.** 

'*  Rain  before  morning  1  Why,  there 's  not  a  cloud  to  be 
Nen,  and  we  've  had  no  rain  for  some  weeks.  What  makes 
joa  think  there'll  be  rain?" 

**  Well,  the  frogs  make  me  think  sa  I  've  seen  lots  of 
*ei&  jomping  across  the  road  this  evening  —  there  goes 
SBOther.    I  ^m  sure  there  11  be  rain  before  morning." 

And  rain  there  was. 

Muy  of  the  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  concerning  the  frog, 
the  right  notions  and  wrong  notions  relating  to  him,  are 
dependent  on  his  very  remarkable  personal  history.  The 
orssture  commeooes  life  as  a  tadpole,  without  limbs,  but 
with  a  fish-like  tail  or  paddle  for  progression  through  the 
water,  and  branchisB  for  aquatic  respiration.  Some  weeks 
efterwards,  lungs  begin  to  develop  themselves,  the  bran- 
chia  disappear  in  a  withered  state,  the  limbs  peep  forth, 
lod  the  tau  is  completely  but  gradually  absorbed ;  Master 
Tadpole  becomes  Blaster  Frog,  and  is  immensely  delighted 
St  being  ^ble  to  live  like  other  landsmen,  instead  of  eter- 
BiUj  paddling  in  the  water.  Nevertheless  he  still  abides 
near  manhes  and  ditches. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  sadly  misconstrued  some  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  frog  life,  probably  from  not 
dolj  estimating  the  remarkable  preliminary  stage  of  tad- 
pole lile.  He  mentions,  as  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
ci'cunstance  that  young  frogs  have  sometimes  been  oIk 
Mrred  with  tidls ;  and  that  the  years  iu  which  such  phenom- 
ena occur  have  proved  more  than  commonly  pestilential 
ttd  nnhealthy.  Uence,  "the  appearance  on  ta  i  1 
saimals  argoeth  a  great  disposiUon  to  putrefaction  in  the 
MUe  and  aire."  llie  great  founder  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
*o^ofhj  was  decidedly  below  par  here.  The  so-called  show- 
's of  frogs  have  in  like  manner  led  to  much  misconception. 
Often  after  a  warm  July  shower,  meadows  and  lanes  show 
^jrmda  of  yoong  frogs,  leaping  about  in  all  durections; 
'^oB^times  ooming  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  to 
pve  rise  to  a  belieif  thai  they  have  fallen  from  the  clouds. 
^  emell  shee  t^  such  animals  denotes  that  they  have  only 
■Gently  emerged  firom  the  tadpole  sUte.  Under  the  theory 
<>f  ihowen  d  frogs,  some  observers  contend  that  the  notion 


of  a  violent  wind  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  spawn  of  fW>gt 
to  a  certain  heisht  in  the  air  ;  that  the  germ  of  each  ani- 
mal  there  devdops  itself  into  a  true  frog ;  and  that  the 
whole  family  of  frogs  return  to  the  ground  again  as  rain. 
But  there  are  some  awkward  difficulties  connected  with 
specific  gravity,  in  relation  to  this.    Professor  Pontus,  of 
Cahors,  communicated  to  the  French  Academy,  early  in 
the  present  century,  the  particulars  of  a  shower  of  mgs 
which  he  observed  near  Toulouse.    He  saw  several  young 
frogs  on  the  cloaks  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  caught 
in  a  storm  on  the  road.    When  the  diligence  in  which  ne 
was  travelling  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  shower  had 
burst  forth,  the  road  and  fields  were  observed  to  be  full  of 
frogs,  in  some  places  three  or  four  deep ;  the  horses'  hoofs 
kilted  thousands  during  the  passage  of  the  vehicle  along 
the  road.    It  was  observed  tnat  the  shower  was  preceded 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  very  thick  cloud  from  the 
horizon,  and  the  bursting  out  of  a  thunderstorm.    The  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena,  now  accepted  as  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  is  that  myriads  of  young  nrogs,  just  emerged 
from  the  tadpole  state,  and  taking  their  first  walk  on  dry 
land,  are  whirled  up  by  the  vortex  or  whirlwind  which  so 
often  occurs  in  sultry,  thundery  weather,  and  afterwards 
fall  as  a  shower  by  their  own  weight. 

The  Heralds'  CioUege  knows  something  about  frogs ;  or 
ouffht  so  to  do,  for  these  batrachians  figure  in  manv  an  old 
emblazonment  and  armorial  bearing.  The  earlv  kings  of 
France,  long  before  the  republican  tricolor  was  thought  d, 
had  three  frogs  in  a  yellow  field  on  their  banners  and  coat 
armor ;  through  some  curious  whim  or  freak,  these  fnrt 
were  afterwards  changed  to  fleurs-de-lis,  or  lilies.  The 
symbolic  meaning  seems  to  be  lost ;  but  in  some  old  £ng- 
UMh  churches  there  are  stone  effigies  of  mailed  knights, 
supported  by  frogs  —  or  rather,  a  frog  supports  the  knipit's 
sword.  A  golden  frog  hangs  from  the  risht  ear  of  an 
armed  figure  in  a  monument  at  Boxsted  church,  Suffolk ; 
the  monument,  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  is  com- 
memorative of  Sir  John  Foley.  Ireland,  true  to  her  belief 
that  St.  Patrick-  drove  away  all  reptiles  from  that  favored 
island,  asserts  that  frogs  were  banished  as  well  as  snakes. 
The  land  certainlv  brings  forth  fross  now,  and  in  consid- 
erable number;  but  an  unexpected  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  given :  '*  However  fabulous  it  may  appear, 
It  is  certain  tluit  froes  were  formerly  unknown  in  this 
country  (Ireland).  They  were  first  propagated  here  from 
Spain,  intended  as  an  experiment,  by  a  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1696.'^ 

Naturalists  have  not  lefi  us  entirelv  without  anecdotes 
of  froggy.  Dr.  Roots  had  a  frog  which  domeeticated  itself 
in  the  Kitchen.  Every  evening,  when  the  servants  went  to 
supper,  he  peeped  out  of  his  hole,  as  if  to  reconnoitre, 
jumped  out  if  all  seemed  right,  basked  on  the  warm  bright 
nearth,  and  there  remained  till  the  fkmily  went  to  bed.  A 
firiend^ip  sprang  up  between  froggy  and  an  old  eat,  who 
shared  the  mreside  with  him,  and  was  solicitous  not  to  dis- 
turb or  incommode  his  strange  companion.  A  writer  in 
the  ZMagiat  states,  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  several 
firogs  gather  round  a  window,  crawl  up  the  sun-blind,  and 
peep  into  the  room,  each  in  his  turn.  At  the  time  he  did 
not  understand  what  it  meant ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  found  a  frog  which  had  accidentally  been  Impris- 
oned between  the  window  and  the  blind.  The  episode 
became  clear  enough ;  the  frogs  had  anxiously  clambered 
up  to  see  a  comrade  who  was  in  trouble,  and  were  no  doubt 
sorry  at  being  unable  to  extricate  him. 

We  bipeds  in  the  human  form  have  a  proneness  to 
devour  many  animals  which  we  admire  when  living,  such 
as  lambs,  deer,  chickens,  and  pigeons ;  while  some  of  us 
show  the  same  kind  of  gastronomic  liking  for  beings 
which  certainly  are  not  much  admired  in  the  living  fbrm. 
Take  firogs,  for  instance.  Tliat  they  are  an  article  of  food 
is  unquestionable,  though  not  to  a  great  extent  The 
French  declare  that,  when  properly  cooxed,  frogs  are  very 
nice  eating ;  and  certainly  cooxing  has  been  rdsed  more 
nearly  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country.  Some  time  ago  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
newspH^ers  to  the  effect  that,  within  the  short  spaee  of  three 
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weeks,  one  merchant  sent  two  hundred  thousand  frogs  from 
Belgium  to  France,  chiefly  to  Paris,  Nancy,  and  Rheims. 
The  price  was  about  thirteen  francs  or  half  a  guinea  per 
thousand.  Much  patience  must  have  been  shown  bj  the 
cooks;  for  we  are  told  that  the  thighs  of  the  frogs  were 
roasted,  and  eaten  with  white  sauce,  or  in  fricassees ;  the 
skin  and  most  other  parts  were  utilized  as  components  in 
mock- turtle  soup.  It  appears  to  be  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  that  this  supply  for  France  is  obtained,  in  the 
market-place  of  Milan,  some  few  years  ago,  an  English 
sojourner  saw  a  woman  preparing  fross  for  cooking.  I^e 
had  a  sackful  near  at  hand :  she  toc^  them  one  by  one, 
placed  them  on  her  knee,  skinned  them  expertly,  and 
threw  them  into  a  dish,  where  the  wretched  little  beings 
crawled  one  over  another  skinless.  Mr.  Fortune  describes 
a  scene  almost  exactly  similar  to  this,  as  coming  under  bis 
notice  at  Ningpo,  in  China.  A  traveller,  passing  near  St. 
Helen's,  Lancashire,  saw  some  boys  splashing  about  in  a 
pond,  catching  frogs,  and  cutting  off  tnelr  hind  legs.  He 
asked  them  what  they  did  with  the  frogs.  The  answer 
assumed  this  puzzling  form :  <*  We  putters  um  oth  frying- 
pon,  an'  then  ith  'oon ;  an'  they  're  graidly  good."  The 
meanine  of  which  we  may  surmise  afler  a  little  study. 
Most  likely  the  hind  legs  were  the  parts  thus  treated. 

Besides  being  regarded  as  a  somewhat  exceptional  arti- 
cle of  food,  the  froe  is  credited  by  many  oersons  with 
medicinal  virtues.  A  woman,  when  respinff  in  one  of  Uie 
mral  districts,  was  seen  to  swallow  some  froes ;  she  held 
each  by  its  legs,  put  it  into  her  mouth,  and  guhied  it  down. 
When  questioned,  she  suted  that  it  was  intended  as  a  cure 
for  a  stomach  jomplaint.  HigUand  gleaners  have  been 
seen  to  do  the  very  same  thing.  Schoolboys  were  much 
addicted  to  this  practice,  and  from  the  same  motive,  early 
in  the  present  century.  In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  frog-regimen  is  occasionally  adopted  for  weakness  and 
consumption.  In  Lincolnshire,  when  infants  have  a  mouth 
complaint  arising  from,  or  somewhat  resembling,  thrn^, 
some  of  tlie  country  pt^ople  will  take  a  live  froe  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  allow  it  to  sprawl  about  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  under  the  supposition  that  a  curative  influence  would 
be  exercised.  In  some  parts  of  Wiltshire,  live  frogs  are 
given  to  cows  when  they  cease  to  chew  the  cud. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  least  ex- 
plicable, facts  connected  with  this  family  of  reptiles,  is  the 
alleeed  inclosure  of  frogs  and  toads  in  solid  rock  and  in 
the  neart  of  trees,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
for  unknown  centuries,  deprived  of  all  access  to  food  or 
air,  and  yet  alive  when  extricated.  The  stories  relating  to 
this  subject  are  many  and  marvellous ;  men  of  science  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  believe  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  convinced  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  get  at  Smellie,  in  his  Philoso- 
phy of  Natural  History,  refers  to  an  account  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  toad  found  alive  and 
healthy  in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm ;  and  of  another  dis- 
covered near  Nantes  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without 
any  visible  entrance  to  its  habitation.  In  this  second  in- 
•tance,  judging  from  the  number  of  rings  in  the  wood,  and 
the  depth  of  the  imbedding,  it  was  inferred  that  the  animal 
must  have  been  imprisoned  there  at  least  eiebty  or  a  hun- 
dred years.  Mr.  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  found  a  frog  in  a 
mulberry-tree ;  the  annular  layers  of  wood  were  gradually 
bat  surely  inclosing  him. 

The  imprisonment  of  frogs  and  toads  in  stone  is,  however, 
much  more  remarkable  than  that  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
even  if  we  believe  only  a  modicum  of  the  narratives  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  The  statements  are  unmistdLable, 
and  are  made  in  all  good  faith,  that  living  frees  and  toads 
are  occasionally  met  with  thus  imbedded,  and  that  exact 
impressions  of  their  bodies,  corresponding  to  their  respec- 
tive sizes,  are  left  in  the  cavities  of  the  stone  where  they 
are  found.  Chatoworth  is  credited  with  having  once  had 
(we  do  not  know  whether  it  still  exists)  a  marble  chimney- 
piece  with  a  print  of  a  toad  in  it ;  there  was  a  traditionary 
account  -of  this  place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

The  Mining  Journal  contains  an  account  of  a  discovery 
made  by  a  miner  at  Pen-y-darran,  near  Merthyr  TydviL 


When  working  at  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  his  mandrel 
struck  into  a  piece  of  shale ;  a  frog,  large  but  weak,  leaped 
out  and  crawled  idons  the  ground  with  some  difficulty ;  the 
eyes  were  full-sized,  but  apparently  sightless ;  the  mouth 
seemed  as  if  permanentlv  closed,  and  the  spine  was  twisted 
as  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  a  narrow  and 
ill-shaped  space.  The  frog,  when  liberated,  grew  in  size 
and  weight,  but  could  not  be  fed ;  he  appeared  to  breathe 
through  the  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw.  We  certainly 
cannot  blame  Ellis,  the  miner,  for  exhibitiosr  his  prodigy 
to  admiring  visitors  at  a  public  house  in  Merthyr ;  and 
considering  the  intensity  of  popular  belief  on  this  subject, 
we  must  view  indulgently  his  inscription  :  "  The  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world !  a  frog  found  in  a  stone  forty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earai,  where  it  has  been  living 
without  food  for  the  last  five  thousand  years  I " 

The  first  question  is,  how  much  of  these  narratives  to 
believe ;  and  the  second,  how  to  account  for  so  much  as 
we  do  believe.  That  frogs  live  to  a  great  age ;  that  they 
are  able  to  endure  long  abstinence ;  that  their  power  of 
hibernation  is  something  extraordinary ;  and  that  the  skin 
has  tiie  property  of  acttng  upon  the  atmosphere  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fulfil,  in  soma  degree,  the  function  of  the  lungs 
—  are  facts  admitted  by  naturalists.  The  toad,  also,  when 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  can  live  several  months  without  food 
of  any  kind.  Smellie,  while  cautiously  abstaining  alike  from 
positive  belief  and  absolute  incredulity,  recommended 
observant  men  to  attend  to  such  a  possible  explanation  as 
the  following :  "  In  the  rocks  there  are  manv  chinks  as 
well  as  fissures,  botb  horizontal  and  perpendicular ;  and^  in 
old  trees,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  doles  and  vacuities, 
of  various  dimensions.  Through  these  fissures  and  vacuities 
the  eggs  of  toads  mav  accidentally  be  conveyed  by  water, 
the  penetration  of  which  few  substances  are  capable  of  resist- 
ing ;  after  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  animals  may  receive 
moisture  and  small  portions  of  air  throueh  the  crevices  of 
rocks  or  the  channels  of  aged  trees.  But,"  he  modestly  adds, 
"  I  mean  not  to  persuade,  for  I  cannot  satisfy  myself." 
Mr.  Broderip,  the  naturalist,  does  not  admit  the  probabil- 
ity of  Smellie's  conjecture  concemix^  the  conveyance  of  the 
frogs'  eggs  bv  water.  No  one  now  doubts  that  frogs,  toads, 
snakes,  and  lizards  resJly  do  issue  occasionally  from  rock 
broken  in  a  quarry,  hard  stone  loosened  in  well-sinking, 
and  cold  or  shale  dug  in  a  colliery  ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  substances  were  really  solid  and  impassable  to 
air  and  moisture.  The  late  Dr.  Bnckland  remarked  that 
"  The  evidence  is  never  perfect  to  show  that  tho  reptiles 
were  entirely  inclosed  in  solid  rock.  No  exaipination  ia 
ever  made  until  the  reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  oontuned ;  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  ascertain,  without  carefully  replacing  eveij 
fragment  (and  in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  reported  has  this 
ever  been  done)  whether  or  not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice 
by  which  the  animal  may  have  entered  the  cavity  from 
which  it  was  extracted.  Without  previous  examination, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  com- 
munication." 

Dr.  Bnckland,  to  test  the  matter  in  some  degree,  made 
some  remarkable  experiments.  He  caused  twelve  circular 
cells  or  cavities  to  be  cut  in  a  large  block  of  coarse  oolitic 
limestone,  with  provision  for  an  auvtight  glass  cover  to  each 
cell.  Twelve  other  cells  were  cut  in  a  block  of  silicioua 
sandstone.'  Twenty-four  live  toads  were  put  into  the  cells, 
one  in  each,  the  covers  fastened  down  air-tight,  and  the 
blocks  of  stone  buried  tliree  feet  deep  in  a  garden.  Hiey 
were  left  undisturbed  for  twelve  months,  at*  the  end  of 
which  time  the  cells  were  opened.  All  the  toads  in  the 
sandstone  rock  were  dead ;  but  most  of  those  in  the  oolite ' 
(the  cells  of  which  were  larger)  were  still  living ;  some 
had  lessened  in  weight,  some  bad  increased ;  but  as  a  few 
ofthe  plates  of  glassware  found  cracked,  it  was  deemed 
possible  that  minute  insects  might  have  entered.  The 
living  toads  were  left  alone  for  another  twelve  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  all  were  dead.  Seen  through  the 
glass  covers,  the  poor  fellows  seemed  to  be  always  awake, 
with  open  eyes.  Perhaps  they  were  marvelling  what  crime 
of  theirs  had  subjected  them  to  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
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wlitaiy  eonfioement.  A  smaller  experiment  accompanied 
this  pnncipal  one.  Dr.  Backland  placed  fonr  toads  in 
three  cells  or  holes  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  tronk  of  an 
apple-tree;  two  were  companions  in  the  largest  cell,  the 
other  two  occupied  a  mall  cell  each ;  but  though  small, 
these  cells  were  tolerably  roomj  for  middle-sized  toads, 
being  about  five  inches  deep  hy  three  inches  diameter. 
The  cavities  were  carefully  and  closely  plugged  with  wood. 
All  four  toads  were  found  dead  and  decayed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  In  another  subsidiary  experiment,  four 
small  basins  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  scooped  out,  a  live 
toad  pUued  in  each,  and  a  cover  luted  down  air  tight  on 
the  top.  The  whole  were  buried  underffrouad;  twelve 
months  afterwards  two  of  the  toads  were  dead,  the  other 
two  living,  but  matly  emaciated. 

To  sum  up ;  Uie  best  naturalists  now  agree  that,  however 
wonderful  the  ascertained  phenomena  .really  are,  frogs  and 
toads  cannot  live  one  year  wholly  without  air,  nor  probably 
two  years  wholly  without  food. 


THE   COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

We  have  not  read  the  volumes  that  the  Comte  de  Paris 
has  poblished  on  the  American  Civil  War ;  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  their  literary  merits  are  more  than  respect- 
able, and  still  less  doubt  that  they  will  make  the  doors  of 
the  French  Academy  fly  open  at  the  next  vacancy,  even  if 
such  plebeian  men  of  letters  as  M.  Taine  or  Ai.  About 
Bhoold  be  bowed  away  with  a  cold  sneer.  The  Academy 
likes  titles  more  than  it  likes  style.  It  is  proof  against  the 
literary  fascinations  of  Renan,  but  it  cannot  resist  the  ad- 
vances of  any  Royal  Highness  who  writes  passable  French. 
The  "  reception  "  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  will  be  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  second-rate  aristocracy 
and  the  first-rate  bankers  to  whom  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  the  golden  age  of  France.  If  the  Comte  de 
Paris  were  to  be  officially  welcomed  to  the  Academy  by 
his  ancle,  the  Dae  d'Aumale,  the  literary  festival  of  the 
Orleanists  would  be  complete.  Much  might  be  hinted 
^nt  the  political  glory  and  the  domestic  virtues  of  a 
King  who  always  contrived  to  desert  his  friends  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  himself  from  sharing  their  ruin,  until 
the  unpatience  of  Paris  forced  him  to  fly  from  the  Tuileries 
in  a  cab.  Something  might  also  be  said  about  the  healthy 
wish  of  the  old  monarch  that  his  sons  should  be  well  ed- 
ucated, and  about  the  boldness  with  which  he  sent  them  to 
s  public  lycee.  An  eloquent  and  pathetic  passage  might  be 
delivered  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
&ther  of  the  Comte  de  Paris :  and  the  Due  d'Aumale  might 
uilfnlly  suggest  that  if  Pipovidence  had  not  thus  cut  short 
a  noble  life,  France  might  have  been  spared  from  the  mis- 
eries amid  which  she  has  been  drifting  ever  since  she  cut 
herself  loose  from  the  anchor  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
Then  might  come  a  glowing  description  of  the  virtues  and 
the  Ulenu  which  the  father  had  transmitted  to  the  son. 
Hii  dignity  in  exile,  the  part  that  he  had  Uken  in  the 
American  war,  the  militarv  Ulents  that  he  might  display 
|f  the  field  lay  open,  the  literary  powers  that  would  suffice 
hy  themselves  to  build  an  honorable  name,  the  industry  of 
a  toiling  politician,  the  thirst  for  the  accumulation  of  facts 
that  he  had  learned  in  the  land  which  is  the  home  of  or- 
dered freedom,  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  which  were 
pi[oof  against  the  temptations  of  political  excess,  might  all 
he  woven  into  a  subtle  prediction  of  the  beatitudes  that 
would  come  to  France  with  Louis  PhUippe  II. 

A  good  deal  of  the  eulogy  would  be  strictly  true.  The 
^^te  de  Paris  is  a  young  man  of  hish  personal  character 
tnd  considerable  talents.  He  is  unsUuned  by  the  frivolities, 
»r  less  by  the  vices,  which  might  almost  seem  to  be  insep- 
v»bk  from  the  princely  sUte.  He  has  not  lived  a  life  of 
the  laborious  idleness  which  is  filled  up  by  the  thing  called 
"  fport."  From  his  youth  he  has  been  a  student,  and  be 
hss  carefully  fitted  himself  to  do  the  work  of  a  constitu- 
honal  King,  not  by  shooting  pheasants,  but  by  mastering 
blue-books.    He  has  travelled,  and  he  has  seen  as  much  (U 


real  warfare  as  he  could  learn  while  General  M'Clellan  was 
trving  to  defeat  the  Confederates  by  a  kind  of  engineering 
which  signified  a  profuse  employment  of  spade  industry. 
At  Twickenham  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  abundant  time  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the  ^English 
Monarchy  had  succeeded  and  the  French  had  failed.  See- 
ing the  great  part  which  trades'  unions  were  playing  in 
England,  and  which  they  might  play  in  France,  he  also 
specially  studied  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Commission  that 
investigated  the  doings  of  these  insdtuUons  some  years  ago, 
and  the  result  has  been  two  very  respectable  books.  One, 
written  while  he  was  in  England,  gives  a  strikingly  fair 
account  of  the  trade  societies.  It  is  totally  ffee  from  that 
unreasoning  prejudice  with  which  they  were  once  regarded 
by  most  Englishmen  of  social  position  and  wealth.  Another 
was  written  after  he  retumea  to  France,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  supply  a  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly 
with  information  which  it  had  solicited  from  him.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  tone  of  fairness  as  the  first  account,  but  it 
is  much  more  minute.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  blue-book, 
the  first  perhaps  ever  written  by  a  man  of  his  rank.  We 
are  bound  to  add  that  both  works,  if  conspicuously  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  France,  are  equally  free  from  her 
liveliness.  Thev  are,  indeed,  rather  dull.  If  ther  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Prince's  literary  powers,  he  will  never 
be  a  orilliant  writer,  although  he  should  study  Yeltaire  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  write  as  much.  Like  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  however,  he  must  have  a  strong  passion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  literary  crafl ;  because  he  has  toiled  at  the 
composition  of  a  large  history,  amid  all  the  turmoil  of 
French  politics,  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  has  other  advantages.    His  friends 

gaise  the  calmness  and  the  soreness  of  his  judgment.  M. 
erv^,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  and  therefore 
the  official  eulogist  of  the  Orleanist  House,  breaks  out  into 
ecstasies  over  his  jrouthful  wisdom.  He  asks  us  to  believe 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  unites  **  the  meditative  and  pro- 
found spirit  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  good  grace  and 
the  charm  which  were  absent  firom  the  melancholy  founder 
of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England."  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  so  preposterous  a  compliment,  and  yet  to  admit 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  a  very  sensible  young  man.  If 
he  were  not  a  very  sensible  young  man,  he  would  be  no 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  seems  indeed  a  paragon 
of  good  sense  when  compared  with  his  Quixotic  cousin. 
All  that  cousin's  talks  about  Divine  Right,  the  White  Flag, 
and  the  Church  seem  as  absurd  to  the  Comte  de  Paris  as 
they  do  to  an  ordinary  Englishman.  The  'present  writer 
had  the  advantage  of  talking  with  him  about  the  Comte  de 
Chambord's  pretensions  at  the  very  time  when  one  of  the 
White  Flag  letters  spread  confusion  through  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Royalists ;  and  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to 
say  that  the  young  Prince  could  not  have  dismissed  his 
cousin's  semi-supernatural  claims  with  more  polite  con- 
tempt if  he  had  been  an  English  member  of  rarliament. 
He  said  that  he  and  his  relative  differed  so  widely  on  fun- 
damental questions  as  to  make  it  useless  for  them  to  discuss 
their  positions.  He  held  fast  by  the  Louis  Philippe,  or 
rather  by  the  English  idea  that  a  limited  and  hei^ditai^ 
monarchy  was  the  best  form  of  government,  because  it 
united  the  strength  of  tradition  to  Uie  force  of  the  popular 
will.  He  recognized  his  oousin  as  the  head  of  the  royal 
house,  because  it  was  important  to  keep  the  hereditary 
claim  unbroken ;  but  the  aistinctive  claims  of  Lei^itimaoy 
were  bowed  aside  with  polite  and  silent  scorn.  It  is  true 
that  he  afterwards  went  to  see  his  cousin,  and  did  him 
some  kind  of  homage ;  but,  it  is  said,  he  went  against  his 
own  will.  Strictlv  construed,  the  visit  may  liave  meant 
merely  that  he  admitted  his  cousin  to  be  older  than  him- 
self, and  hence,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  near- 
est heir  to  the  throne ;  but  the  multitude  do  not  draw  pre- 
cise legal  inferences,  and  M.  Thiers  correctljr  anticipated 
what  tbey  would  say  when,  on  hearing  of  the  interview,  ha 
rubbed  his  hands^  and  declared  the  Orleanbts  to  be  undone. 
It  was  instantly  said  that  they  had  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  government,  and  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  has  lost  no  opportanity  of  assuming  in  the  faoa 
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of  Frmnce  thai  rach  is  the  fsct  A  Radical  paper  said  that 
one  of  the  maoifestoes  was  like  a  family  vaalt,  targe  enough 
to  bury  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.  The  last  eflfort  to 
form  a  fusion  showed,  it  is  true,  that  the  breach  between 
the  two  families  was  as  wide  as  oyer ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Orleanist  Princes  ostentatiously  proclaim  that 
they  are  not  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Their  journal 
states  that  Ihey  will  make  no  step  towards  the  crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  This  means 
that  they  would  be  very  happy  if  he  would  abdicate.  But 
he  does  not  show  the  sligntest  disposition  to  betray  the 
trust  of  Providence  by  handing  the  W  bite  Flag  to  a  prince 
who  would  stain  its  purity  with  two  ugly  bars  of  red  and 
blue.  A  more  prosaic  cause  than  loyalty  prerents  the 
Comte  de  Paris  m>m  becoming  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
He  dare  not  offer  to  take  it,  because  if  he  did  he  would 
split  up  the  Bofalist  party,  and  destroT  even  his  small 
chances.  The  Kovalists  are  strong  only  so  long  as  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Orleanbts  act  together,  but  they 
would  be  overpowered  if  they  were  to  fight  sinsly.  The 
Comte  de  Paris,  then,  is  no  pretender,  for  the  alEsufficient 
reason  that  he  dare  not  be. 

The  most  sensible  of  men  have  usuallv  some  craze,  and 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  the  form  of  political  insanity 
which  will  be  called  Louis  Philippism  when  the  mad*doc- 
tors  shall  have  had  time  to  push  their  classifications  into 
afiairs  of  state.  He  is  smitten  with  the  belief  that  he  can 
import  the  British  Constitution  whole.  He  and  his  party 
act  as  if  they  fancied  the  British  Constitution  to  be  kept  in 
the  Tower  along  with  the  crown  jewels,  or  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  it  home  every  night 
along  with  the  great  seal.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  they 
can  lav  the  British  Constitution  on  the  table,  make  draw- 
ii^  of  it,  copy  sections  of  it,  form  duplicates  of  it,  and  take 
them  across  the  Channel  in  a  carpet-bag.  And  they  think 
that  France  would  be  forever  cured  of  the  pestilent  stings 
of  recurring  revolutions  if  they  could  only  set  up  the  Britiw 
Constitution,  like  another  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

That  strange  political  superstition  reminds  us  of  a  story 
which  is  told  of  some  Japanese  merchants  who  bought  an 
English  steamer,  and  haa  it  sent  to  Yeddo,  under  the  care 
of  English  engineers  as  well  as  sailors.  The  proud  Japa- 
nese fancied,  however,  that  they  themselves  could  manage 
without  the  insolent  foreigners,  and  so  the  engineers  were 
dismissed.  Away  went  the  steamer  on  its  trial  trip, 
worked  solely  by  native  talent,  and  all  seemed  to  go  well, 
until  the  Japanese  engineer  came  to  the  captain,  and  con- 
fessed with  a  long  face  that  he  could  not  stop  the  engines. 
Nothing  could  m  done,  then,  but  to  port  the  helm,  and 
make  the  steamer  go  round  and  round  In  the  spacious  har- 
bor until  the  fires  burnt  low  and  the  engines  were  out  of 
breath.  The  Japanese  had  got  the  British  Constitution, 
but  thev  found  it  a  tremendous  white  elephant,  ungoverna- 
ble without  its  British  keeper.  The  Orleanists  have  been 
in  precisely  the  same  position,  although  they  do  not  know 
itr  During  the  reign *of  Louis  Philippe,  they  had  a  thing 
that  they  fancied  1o  be  like  the  British  Constitution,  and  it 
was  entrusted  to  the  most  skilful  of  native  engineers,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Guizot  But  M.  Guizot  could  not  stop  the 
terrible  machine,  and  unlike  his  Japanese  brothers,  he  was 
too  proud  to  confess  that  the  cranks  and  the  valves  had  be- 
come unmani^eable,  and  that  the  oil  which  he  intended  to 
pour  upon  the  hinges  always  got  into  the  fire,  and  would 
Dlaze  up  with  such  a  flame  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  en* 
^ne-room.  So  the  ship  went  straight  ahead  and  struck  on 
the  reef  of  revolution.  M.  Guizot  and  the  Comte  de  Paris 
have  never  learned  that,  even  if  they  could  import  the 
British  Constitution,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  unless 
they  oould  also  import  Englishmen.  The  British  Consd- 
tntion  works  admirably  in  England  because  the  country  is 
peopled  by  Englidimen,  and  because  Englishmen  have 
Deen  made  what  they  are  by  the  political  discipline  ol  a 
ihoosand  years. 

And  there  is  another  difiiculty  that  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  his  friends  have  never  been  able  to  see.  There  is  no 
British  Ck>nstitution  to  import.  The  British  Constitution 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  human  eye.    The  phrase  sig- 


nifies merely  the  subtile,  complex,  and  ever^biftmg  mi- 
chinery  by  which  the  nation  exercises  its  wiU.  Thtt  ns- 
chinerv  is  never  the  same  in  two  successive  genersliou,  or 
indeed  in  two  successive  y^rs.  A  strong  King,  sa  int. 
perious  Prime  Minister,  a  House  of  Commoas  lifted  oo  the 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  a  House  of  Lords  strengthened 
by  momentary  popularity,  fervent  political  or  religiooi 
convictions  among  the  people,  may  at  any  moment  chun 
the  political  centre  of  gnvity.  What  the  text-booL 
describe  is  not  the  Constitution,  but  merely  the  hoik  of 

giwer,  and  the  husk  is  all  that  the  Orleanists  can  import. 
nt  Uiey  might  as  well  attempt  to  revive  the  monastic  life 
of  the  fourteenth  century  by  building  a  few  abbcTs,  br  oopj- 
ing  the  medlssval  architecture,  and  by  exactly  follovine 
the  old  monkish  rules,  as  to  give  France  the  coostitntion^ 
life  of  England  by  erecting  a  copy  of  the  English  cooitita- 
tional  machine.  The  mere  fact  that  they  belie?eintbe 
possibility  of  such  a  feat  betrays  a  fiital  lack  of  that  ooa- 
mon-sense  which  is  the  basis  of  all  real  statesmanship. 

The  Orleanist  family  have  traded  on  their  respectabi%, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  lives  have,  on  the  ▼hole, 
been  almost  oppressively  decorous.    Nothing  worse  wu 
said  of  Louis  Philippe  Uian  that  he  loved  money.    HIb  bo&i 
and  his  grandsons  nave  lived  up  to  the  standard  o!  English 
respectability.    Louis  Philippe's  court  was  pure,  and  n 
would  be  that  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.    A  decorous  tone 
has  also  been  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  Orleanist 
party.    Speaking  and  acting  like  educated  gentlemen,  tbej 
seem  to  be  paragons  of  propriety  in  comparison  with  U» 
Bonapartists,  wIkm  press  betray  the  swasnbuckter  tone  oi 
a  hired  bravo,  whose  oratory  is  as  loud  and  buUyine  as  the 
invectives  of  a  barrack-room,  and  whose  statesmen  have  the 
pushing  insolence  df  intellectual  lackeys,  dad  in  their 
master's  clothes,  but  ready  to  shrink  into  abject  senrilitj 
at  the  glance  of  a  master's  eyes.    The  BonapartisU  are  the 
rowdies  of  France.    They  are  to  France  what  the  planters 
of  Virginia  were  to  the  United  States  before  the  civil  war, 
which  forever  broke  the  pride  that  was  based  on  organized 
crime. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  BepabUcsai 
regard  the  Orleanists  with  a  certain  measure  of  respect, 
and  the  Bonapartists  with  mingled  hatred  and  disgust 
The  Orleanists  are  respectable,  but  we  rei>eat  that  thej 
have  traded  on  their  character.  Their  Princes  gave  oat 
that  they  would  keep  clear  of  all  intrigues,  and  never  seel^ 
to  wear  the  crown  unless  the  nation  should  offer  it  to 
them ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  be 
wooed  on  such  terms.  But  the  nation  has  treated  then 
with  silent  disdain,  and  the  Legitimists  have  never  forffirea 


Paris.  Such  adversity  soon  broke  down  the  proud  rcseir* 
of  these  Princes,  and  their  house  in  the  Rue  Faubourg  St 
Honor6  has  notoriously  been  the  centre  of  political  intngoe 
To  the  Republic  they  have  been  more  dangerous  than  m 
Comte  de  Chambord  himself,  because  they  have  been  mort 
subtle ;  and  they  have  not,  like  him,  the  excuse  of  h^ 
icism.  Their  principles  would  not  forbid  them  to  aidu 
the  organization  of  the  Republic ;  and  hi  truth,  the  Da 
d'Aumale  said  in  his  election  address  that  although  he  m 
ferred  an  hereditary  Monarchy,  he  would  accept  a  B« 
public  if  it  were  the  choice  of  France.  They  might  hav 
organized  the  Republic  and  made  it  stable  if  they  had  Ann 
aside  their  wretched  dynastic  contention,  and  acted  Uk 
patrioU.  Kay,  they  might  have  been  the  first  citizens  c 
the  Republic  if  they  had  thus  preferred  their  country  t 
their  litUe  family  cravings  for  the  pomp  of  kingly  atat< 
But  behind  the  rampart  of  their  respectability  they  baf 
preferred  to  weave  a  web  of  family  intrigues.  They  ar 
keeping  France  in  a  turmoil,  although  they  could  give  ht 
peace.  All  the  respectability  in  the  world  cannot  outweig 
such  antkffence  against  the  state;  and  we  venture  to  p« 
diet  that,  among  the  personages  who  now  influence  tto 
political  forces  of  France,  there  are  none  that  history  wi 
judge  more  severely  than  the  able,  lettered,  decorous  b«B 
of  Princes  who  are  represented  by  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
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THE  WHITE  NILE. 

Ik  speaking  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  the  sabiect  of 
hii  late  expedition,  Sir  Samuel  Balcer  gives  the  following 
picturesque,  bat  at  the  same  time  powerful,  description  <S 
the  White  Nile  :  — 

I  have  stopped  the  slave  trade,  bat  the  traffic  may  and 
will  be  leaumed  should  European  commanders  be  with- 
drawn. Even  should  the  White  River  remain  pure,  the 
slaves  will  be  conveyed  across  the  desert  vid  Darfur  and 
Kordo&n.  Large  markets  will  be  established  to  which  the 
traders  will  concentrate  from  all  parts  of  Africa  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  These  will  be  dispersed  in  gangs,  and  be 
distributed  through  all  the  slave-dealing  countries  of  the 
East. 

The  governors  of  Egyptian  provinces  are  to  a  man  in 
&vor  of  the  slave  trade ;  thus  the  prohibition  of  slavery  is 
to  them  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  law  gives  to  them  the 
power  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  slaves  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  Thus  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  500  slaves 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  present  of  £1000  or  more  to  the 
government  official,  who  would  receive  a  toll  of  £2  a  head 
snd  let  them  pass  free. 

There  Is  a  simple  method  in  attacking  this  great  evil 
duU  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  eminently  successful.  It  is 
the  European  influence  alone  that  will  effectually  suppress 
the  slave  trade ;  and  this  same  influence  will  alone  save 
Turkey  and  Egypt  from  irretrievable  ruin. 

Ib  a  former  work,  *<  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abvsdnia,** 
I  folly  exposed  the  depredations  of  the  soldiery  when  em- 
plored  as  tax  collectors  in  the  Soudan.  By  over-taxation 
and  pillage  by  officials  the  peasantry  are  literally  eaten  up. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  have  forsaken  the  country,  and 
have  commenced  m  life  of  brigandage  as  slave-hunters 
tinon^  the  neero  tribes.  Nine  years  azo,  when  I  was  de- 
icendmg  the  Nile  from  Khartoum  to  fierber,  a  distance  of 
200  miles  by  river,  the  fertile  soil  on  either  bank  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivaUon.  This  valuable  extent  of  coun- 
try was  watered  by  4000  sakyeers,  or  water-wheels.  Bv 
daj  and  night  the  irrisatlon  was  continued,  and  the  discord- 
ant hum  and  creaking  of  the  machines,  if  disturbing  a 
night's  rest,  nevertheless  assured  the  traveller  that  indus- 
try was  wide  awake,  and  that  prosperity  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  labor.  When  I  returned  to  that  same  country  in 
January,  1870, 1  looked  for  the  past  scene  in  vain. 

A  steamer  and  a  diahblah  were  awaiting  me  at  Berber. 
At  we  steamed  agidnst  the  strong  current  for  200  miles  to 
Khartoum  I  lookM  with  astonishment  and  dismav  upon  the 
coQDtrv.  Now  and  then  a  tuft  of  neglected  date  palms 
might  be  seen  ;  but  the  river  banks,  formerlyverdant  with 
heavy  crops,  had  become  a  wilderness,  villages,  once 
crowded,  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  population  was 
gone.  The  night,  formerly  discordant  with  the  creaking 
of  the  water-wheels,  was  now  silent  as  death.  There  was 
not  a  dog  to  howl  for  a  lost  master.  The  discord  of  a 
water-wheel  would  to  my  ears  have  been  harmony.  Indus- 
try had  vanished  ;  oppression  had  driven  the  inhabitants 
from  the  soil;  the  most  fertile  land  on  earth  had  been 
abandoned  to  hyenas.  This  was  Egyptian  rule,  and  I  was 
00  m^  path  to  conquer  fresh  lands  lor  Egypt  1 

Tms  terrible  desolation  was  caused  bv  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan,  who,  although  himself  an  honest 
man,  was  a  fanatical  Mohammedan,  who  lefl  his  territory 
to  the  sole  care  of  God.  He  simply  increased  the  taxes 
tnd  trusted  in  Providence.  In  one  year  he  sent  to  the  de- 
lighted Khedive  his  master,  at  Cairo,  more  than  £100,000 
io  dollars  wrung  from  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  Soudan. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  dimcnlt  to  get  change  for  a 
iovereign.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  tax  suddenly 
imposed  in  the  Soudan  that  would  produce  £100,000  sur- 
plus revenue,  would  be  in  real  fact  a  tax  of  £200  000,  as  an 
equal  amount  is  always  extorted  from  the  peasantry  by  the 
eolleetors. 

The  population  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Soudan  thus 
abandoned  the  country,  and  the  greater  portion  betook 
^iMaisalves  to  the  slave  trade  (^the  White  Nile,  where  in 


their  turn  they  might  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others; 
where,  as  they  had  been  plundered,  they  coula  now  plunder ; 
where  thev  could  reap  the  harvest  of^another's  laoor,  and 
where,  undisturbed,  they  might  indulge  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  slave-hunting. 

Having  passed  through  the  deserted  country  from  Ber- 
ber, I  arrived  at  Khartoum.  Nothing  was  ready  for  my  ex- 
pedition ;  but  I  found  that  the  Governor- Greneral  had  just 
prepared  a  sauadron  of  eleven  vessels,  with  several  com* 
panics  of  regular  troops,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  copper 
mines  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Darfur.  This  expedition 
had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  a  man  named 
Kntchuk  All,  who  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians 
and  slave-traders  of  the  Wliite  Nile.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Khedive  of  Egvpt  had  employed  me  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  of  the  Nile,  a  government  expedition 
nad  been  entrusted  to  tlie  command  of  a  well-known  slave- 
hunter. 

This  was  onlv  one  peculiarity  in  the  policy  of  the  Soudan 
authorities.  Tne  great  outcry  for  money  had  caused  an  in- 
crease of  taxation,  which,  ak  has  been  already  shown,  had 
caused  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  the  population  to  the 
White  Nile  sUve  parties. 

The  Governor- General  of  the  Soudan  now  bethought 
himself :  ^  By  what  right  do  these  peoole  make  fortunes 
in  unknown  lands  beyond  the  Upper  NUe?  "  It  was  easy 
to  understand  that  they  had  no  right.  This  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  Gk)vernor,  who  accordingly  established 
a  tax  upon  every  trader  to  the  White  Nile,  In  the  peculiar 
form  of  a  lease.  According  to  the  position  and  importance 
of  each  trader,  a  lease  was  made  out,  bv  which  the  govem- 
ment  let  to  him  for  a  certain  term  of  years  an  undefined 
portion  of  Central  Africa  which  did  not  belong  to  Egypt, 
and  over  which  the  Khedive  had  neither  right  nor  author- 
ity. These  leases  enabled  the  traders,  for  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  several  thousand  pounds,  to  establish  stations,  and 
engage  in  their  so-called  trade  in  dbtant  lands  belonging 
to  individual  tribes,  where  no  government  was  represented, 
and  where  an  armed  and  organized  Arab  force  would  be 
able  to  commit  any  atrocity  at  discretion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  actual  wording  of  the  lease  was  admirable, 
inculcating  moral  precepts,  and  warning  adventurers 
against  a  participation  in  the  slave  trade;  but  if  the  Crov- 
emor- Greneral  or  any  other  authority  should  presume  to 
declare  himself  ignorant  that  the  real  obiect  of  the  enter- 

Srise  was  slave-huntmg,  he  is  simply  stating  that  which  is 
tlse. 


SPONGE-nSHERIEa 


Sponges,  to  speak  of  them  in  a  general  way,  are  so- 
ophvtes,  half-animal,  half-vegetable.  They  grow  on  rocks 
in  tne  sea,  and  fishing  for  them  is  a  regular  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Greece,  Syria,  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  instances  they  are  secured  by  diving,  and  in  others 
by  being  pulled  up  by  a  pronged  instrument.  Some  new 
and  interesting  iniormation  respecting  the  Syrian  sponge- 
fisheries  is  condensed  as  follows  in  the  PaU  Mail  Bvdgeif 
from  the  commercial  Report  of  a  British  vice-oonsul  at 
Beyrout  for  1878 :  "  The  total  value  of  the  sponges  fished 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  mroduction  is,  however,  fidling  off 
through  excessive  fishing,  and  the  oonseauent  exhaustioa 
of  the  fishery-grounds.  About  two  hunored  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  boats  are  at  present  employed  in  this  in- 
dustry on  the  coast  of  Syria,  mannea  by  about  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  centres  of  production  are  Tripoli, 
Ruad,  Lattakia,  and  Batroun  on  tne  coast  of  Mount  Leb- 
The  best  qualities  are  found  in  the  neighborhood 


anon. 


of  Tripoli  and  Batroun ;  but  the  boats  risit  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  from  Mount  Carmel  in  the  south,  to  Alexandretta  in 
tlie  north.  The  majority  of  the  boats  used  are  ordinary 
fishing-boats,  three  parts  decked  over,  and  canrying  one 
mast  with  an  ordinary  lug^saiL  Tliey  are  from  eij^teen 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  ana  are  manned  by  a  crew  of  four 
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or  fiye  men,  one  of  whom  is  tpeciallr  engaged  for  the  por- 
poM  of  haaling,  while  the  rest  are  diTers.  In  some  cases, 
the  men  own  their  own  boats,  but  generally  they  are  hired 
for  the  season,  which  extends  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  No  waees  are  paid ;  the  remuneration  consbts  in 
an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  the  fishing.  The  profits 
of  a  good  diver  reach  as  high  as  forty  pounds  a  season. 
Diving  is  practised  from  a  very  early  age  up  to  forty  jrears, 
beyond  wnich  few  are  able  to  continue  the  pursuit.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  practice  has  any  ten- 
dency to  snorten  life,  although,  as  the  diver  approaches 
forty,  he  is  less  able  to  compete  with  his  younger  and 
more  vigorous  brother.  The  time  during  which  a  Syrian 
diver  can  remain  under  water  depends,  of  course,  on  his 
age  and  training.  Sixty  seconds  is  reckoned  good  work, 
but  there  are  rare  instances  of  men  who  are  ivble  to  stay 
below  eighty  seconds.  The  men  on  the  coast,  however, 
make  extraordinary  statements  as  to  the  length  of  time 
their  best  hands  are  able  to  remain  under  water,  and 

gravely  assert  that  eight  and  ten  minutes  are  not  impossi- 
ilities.  The  manner  of  diving  is  as  follows :  the  diver,  — 
naked,  of  course,  —  with  an  open  net  around  his  waist  for 
the  receptacle  of  his  prices,  seizes  with  both  hands  an 
oblong  white  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope,  and 
plunges  overboard.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom,  the  stone 
IS  deoosited  at  his  feet,  and  keeping  hold  of  the  rope  with 
one  oand,  the  diver  grasps  and  tears  off  the  sponees 
within  reach,  which  he  deposits  in  his  net.  He  then,  by 
a  series  of  jerks  to  the  rope,  gives  the  signal  to  those 
above,  and  is  drawn  up.  In  former  y^ftrs,  the  Syrian 
coast  was  much  frequented  by  Greek  divers  from  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelaga  Their  number  is  now  restricted 
to  five  or  six  boats  annually,  the  skill  of  the  Syrian,  com- 
bined with  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  finhing-grounds, 
enabling  him  to  compete  successfully  with  his  foreign 
opponent.  Althojgh  tney  vary  much  in  quality  and  size, 
sponges  may  be  generally  classified  as-—  1.  The  fine  white 
bell- shaped  sponge,  known  as  the  *  toilet  sponge;'  2. 
The  large  reddish  variety,  known  as  *•  sponge  de  V^nise,' 
or  'bath-sponges;'  S.  The  coarse  red  sponge  used  for 
household  purposes  and  cleaning.  Two  thirds  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Syrian  coast  are  purchased  by  the  native  mer- 
chants, who  send  it  to  Europe  for  sale ;  wnile  the  remainder 
is  purchased  on  the  spot  by  French  asents,  who  annually 
visit  Syria  for  the  purpose.  France  takes  Uie  bulk  of  the 
finest  qualities,  while  the  reddish  and  common  sponges  are 
sent  to  Germany  and  England.    The  revenue  derived  by 

Svemment  from  thb  induitiy  is  a  tenth  of  the  value  of 
e  produce."  The  annual  import  of  sponges  from  all 
countries  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  in  value  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  ''MILK  dub "  is  to  be  established  in  Paris  to  pro- 
mote sobriety.  The  association  will  probably  degenerate 
into  a  milk-punch  and  become  a  success. 

A  NSW  weekly  literary  paper  has  been  issued  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  entitled  Journal  General  des  Beaux  Arts  et 
des  Arts  IndutirieU*  The  special  feature  of  the  paper  is 
its  polyglot  character,  as  it  contains  articles  on  all  artistic 
topics,  including  music  and  the  drama,  in  French,  English, 
and  German. 

M.  Henrt  recently  exhibited  to  the  Biological  Society 
of  Paris  photographs  of  hands  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Annamites  characterized  by  the  long  fineer-nails  esteemed 
as  a  mark  of  gentility.  One  df  the  photographs  repre- 
sented nails  40  to  50  centimetres  in  length  (15  to  20 
inphes !)  and  very  curiously  carved  in  fantastic  patterns 
like  some  of  the  claws  depicted  in  ancient  illuminations. 
Notwithstanding  their  length  these  nails  were  not  hyper- 
trophied. 


Count  Blucher,  son  of  the  present  prince  of  that 
name,  and  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  marshal,  hai 
addressed  to  Colonel  Chesnev  an  oflicial  letter  of  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  father,  in  special  acknowledv- 
ment  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  English  aotbor,  m  lus 
"  Waterloo  Lectures,**  to  the  elucidation  of  their  anoestoi'i 
share  in  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  more 
particularly  of 'the  reoeat  vindication,  in  a  new  edUtios  oi 
the  work,  of  Blucher's  name  from  a  cham  of  soppoee^ 
carelessness  in  connection  with  the  defeat  m  Ligny. 

Thb  Belgian  Government,  conjointly  with  the  town  o 
Antwerp,  are  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  boose  of  ib 
celebrated  Antwerp  printer  Plantinus,  with  its  contenti 
portraits,  MSS.,  printing-press,  wood-blocks,  and  booki  itiJ 
oelonging  to  the  Moretus  family.  B.  Moretns  was  the  ia 
mediate  successor  of  PlanUn.  Among  the  MSS.  in  thi 
collection  there  are  several  which  were  brought  awsj  froi 
All  Souls  College,  -  Oxford,  by  one  of  the  fellows  vb 
would  not  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  mattei 
spiritusJ.  It  is  possible  that  these  mif^ht  be  got  back  noi 
but  when  once  tne  collection  passes  mto  the  hands  of  th 
Government  it  would  be  impoMible. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  exploration  of  the  Freoc 
caves  of  the  reindeer  period  has  Drought  to  light,  with! 
the  last  few  years,  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  < 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving  among  the  early  stoo 
using  folk  of  uaul.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  < 
these  primitive  people  has  recently  been  extended  bj  tl 
discovery  of  a  prehistoric  musical  instrument  M.  1 
Piette  has,  indeed,  found  what  he  describes  as  '*  ime  fliii 
n^lithique."  This  flute,  which  is  formed  of  bone  ai 
pierced  with  two  well-made  holes,  was  discovered  in  a  lajt 
of  charcoal  and  cinders  in  the  cavern  of  Gourdan  (Havt 
Garonne),  where  it  was  associated  with  flint  implements  i 
neolithic  types.  The  cave  was  discovered  by  M.  Rette  i 
1871. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  is  no 
taking  place  in  Paris,  and  attracts  crowds.  By  means 
a  most  artistic  application  of  photO]#culptare,  the  spectac 
of  Pompeii  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago,  aod  is  no 
is  splendidly  representea ;  the  comparison  is  reallj  cm 
ous ;  to  complete  the  idea  an  eruption  of  Mount  Yesari 
is  exhibited,  full  of  reality.  It  must  liave  cost  muck  stni 
and  labor  to  thus  materially  construct,  as  it  were,  a  ci 
and  its  life  lost  so  nmny  ages  ago.  The  Forum  appears 
it  must  have  been ;  the  street  of  the  Tombs ;  the  tra^ 
theatre;  the  amphitheatre,  the  temples  and  baths,  t 
villas  and  mansions  of  historical  citixens,  etc    lo  tli 

Sromenading  among  those  imposing  monuments,  yoa  wj 
ifficulty  can  believe  in  the  illusion. 

Tub  difficulty  of  lighting  railway  carriages  with  gas  I 
hitherto  been  found  insurmountable  —  at  least  for  jounu 
of  great  length.  In  the  first  place  the  ordinary  gas  res 
V0&  was  too  cumbrous,  and  even  if  this  defect  had  be 
met  by  pumping  the  gas  into  strong  retorts  under  pressa 
so  as  to  carry  it  in  a  smaller  space,  the  lighting  poi 
would  have  been  considerably  impaired.  Herr  Jul 
Pintsch,  of  Berlin,  has  now  mastered  the  difficaltj.  1 
abandons  coal  gas  altogether,  and  makes  his  gas  from  < 
He  packs  it  in  iron  retorts  at  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  to  t 
square  inch,  and  supplies  it  to  thelainpB  through  an  ingi 
ions  regul^or.  Some  few  of  the  Continental  railwi 
have  already  adopted  this  system  of  lighting.  In  Eoglai 
an  experimental  carriage  has  been  fitted  with  it  on  1 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.  The  Engineer  sU 
that  it  carries  gas  enough  in  a  receiver  made  of  wroaf 
iron  tin.  thick,  5ft.  lOin.  long,  and  1ft.  4|in.  in  diamet 
to  run  over  1000  miles. 

Apropos  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Prince  Bisman 
a  singular  theory  is  advanced  to  the  efiect  that  excesd 
heat  increases  the  homicidal  tendency  against  which  etc 
man  has  sometimes  to  contend.  In  illustration  oft 
theory,  a  patient  professor  of  Breslau  has  broogfat  togett 
instances  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  cases  of  regich 
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to  show  that  thej  have  generallj  been  made  in  hte  month 
of  July.  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1581»  William  of 
Orange  was  assassinated  by  Balthasar  Grerard;  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1764,  the  same  fate  befell  Prince  Iran  YL, 
son  of  Anne  of  Russia;  27th  July,  1885,  Fieschi  fired  his 
infernal  machine  against  Louis-Philippe;  18th  July,  1844, 
Frita  Scherck,  a  burgomaster  of  Storkor,  fires  two  pistol- 
shots  at  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  without  touching  him ; 
on  the  20th  July,  1846,  another  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Louis-Philippe ;  on  the  5th  July,  1858,  occurred 
Orsini's  memorable  attack  on  Napoleon  III. ;  and  on  the 
14'th  July,  1861,  Oscar  Becker  fired  at  King  William  of 
Prussia.  This  collocation  of  dates  is  certainly  remarkable, 
bat  it  would  prove  more  if  the  statistics  of  the  other 
months  in  the  year  were  prepared  with  equal  care. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  existed  ever  since  the  Ge- 
nera Arbitration  as  to  whether  the  millennium  has  or  has 
not  arrived  leads  to  much  confusion,  and  occasionally  to  the 
most  lamentable  blunders  even  amonj;  the  lower  creation. 
An  unfortunate  cow  in  Scotland  has  just  fallen  a  victim  to 
one  of  these  millennial  bewilderments.  The  ill  fated  ani- 
mal, according  to  the  account  given  by  the  Scotsman,  be- 
longed to  a  farmer  at  Balglass,  near  Lennox  town,  and  was 
found  dead  on  the  grazing  ground  a  few  days  ago.  As  it 
had  seemed  previously  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  its 
owner  had  it  opened,  and  the  cause  of  its  death  was  at  once 
manifest.  Inside  the  cow's  stomach  was  ten  pounds  of 
lead  all  in  small  pieces.  It  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pick- 
ing up  on  its  grazing-ground  portions  of  bullets  shot  against 
targets  by  the  Campsie  volunteer  companies,  who  have 
their  shooting  ranee  on  the  field  it  lately  occupied.  The 
cow  had  in  fact  thought  that,  the  sword  being  converted 
into  the  ploughshare,  bullets  in  like  manner  were  converted 
into  grass,  and  hence  the  fatal  error  which  undermined  its 
constitution  and  led  to  its  premature  decease.  Cows  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
bullets  may  be  safely  taken  as  food. 

The  threatened  emigration  of  a  whole  population  in 
consequence  of  an  nnpopular  act  committed  by  its  govern- 
ment is  a  rare  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  yet  this 
terrible  menace  has  lately  been  hurled  at  the  head  of  the 
Porte  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  rock  of  Simi, 
ID  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  who  are  in  a  frandc  state  of 
excitement  owing   to  the  proposed  assimilation  of  the 
Sporades  with  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  dominions  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  custom-houses  and  the  abro- 
gation of  a  privUege  enjoyed  by  the  islands  sines  the  days 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Sultans.    This  immu- 
nity from  import  duties  is  indeed  the  last  of  a  series  of 
privUeses  that  had  been  ratified  by  every  Turkish  sover- 
eign emee  Soleyman  I.,  but  which  have  been  gradually 
swept  away  one  after  another  since  1869.    The  indignant 
Simiotes  accordingly  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  pack 
op  their  things  and  move  in  a  body  to  Greece,  but,  finding 
that  the  nerves  of  the  Porte  were  not  unstrune  by  this 
prospect,  they  have  now  wiselv  abandoned  the  idea,  and, 
iostead  of  shaking  ihe  dust  on  their  feet  and  leaving  their 
rocks  and  their  fisheries,  have  sent  three  delegates  to  Con- 
stantinople to  plead  their  cause  with  the  government. 

Therk  used  to  be  a  leeend  prevalent  that  the  ingenious 
Swiss,  in  order  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  travelling  English 
for  the  picturesque,  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  stuffed 
chamois  on  points  of  rocks,  where  they  looked  quite  wild 
and  romantic  from  a  valley  with  an  opera-glass.  The 
genuine  chamois  is  by  no  means  over-plentiful  or  abundant, 
and  is  not  to  be  descried  as  easily  or  as  often  as  cows  in 
our  pastare  fields.  A  gentleman,  however,  just  now  adver- 
tises his  '*  chamob  preserves  in  the  Tyrol,"  a  phrase  which 
sounds  exceedingly  promisinfl;  to  an  eager  or  ambitious 
sportsmmn.  It  must  be  no  slight  undertaking  to  keep  a 
cAiumois  preaerve,  as  the  animal  requires  an  extended  range 
for  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  a  simple  task  to  draw  a 
ring  fence  round  its  haunts  or  to  protect  it  from  stray  hunt- 
ers, who  are  not  accustomed  to  our  svstem  of  guarding 
game  with  paid  watchers.  An  intenaing  stalker  might 
lint  ask  to  be  pennitled  to  examine  the  ground ;  and  indeed 


at  this  season  the  same  precaution  might  not  be  out  of 
place  with  reference  to  all  these  announcements  connected 
with  moors,  streams,  hills,  partridge  privileges,  and  trained 
dogs.  The  chamois  preserver,  for  example,  could  have  no 
objection  to  this.  He  offers  to  throw  in  trout-fishins  with 
chamois-hunting  if  he  can  only  come  across  ^  a  genUeman 
with  means  "  to  suit  his  book.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
fair  trout  streams  in  the  Tyrol,  but  large  bags  of  chamois 
have  been  rare  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  therefore 
the  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  interesting  creature 
is  being  cultivated  like  the  pheasant  for  the  gun. 

An  unpleasant  sensatbn  has  been  created  at  Enos,  in 
Ronmelia,  by  the  reappearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
renowned  Thracian  liandit,  Petko^  who,  having  retired 
from  business  as  a  brigand  and  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  a  baker  in  Athens,  has  now  relinquished  baking  and 
resumed  brigandage  as  a  profession.  Petko  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  ruffians  in  existence.  He  has  not  only  com- 
mitted innumerable  crimes,  but  has  a  special  partiality  for 
murder.  He  takes  auite  a  childish  delight  in  killing  a 
fellow-creature.  He  nas  been  thrice  captured,  and  thrice 
he  has  escaped.  His  partnership  with  the  baker  at  Athens 
wis,  it  is  stated,  dissolved  owing  to  the  baker,  who  is  a 
steady,  sober  man,  being  annoyed  at  Petko's  habits ;  for 
Petko  (although  he  would  not  like  it  to  be  mentioned)  has 
another  weakness  besides  his  love  of  murder — he  "  drinks.' 
Brandy  and  bloodshed  are  his  darling  vices,  and  this  makes 
him  rather  difficult  to  get  on  with  in  matters  of  business. 
The  baker  therefore  gave  a  little  hint  (o  the  police  as  to 
his  partner's  antecedents,  and  poor  Petko  had  to  make  a 
hurried  retreat  from  Athens.  £nos,  having  been  the  scene 
of  his  early  exploits,  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and  he 
therefore  revisited  it  with  six  companions  after  traversing 
unharmed  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Thrace.  Since 
his  return  he  has  as  yet  only  robbed  three  men  and  mur- 
dered another,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  before  long 
display  all  his  former  activity,  unless  compelled  again  to 
retire  into  private  life.  He  has,  however,  many  friends 
and  admirers  at  Enos  who  feel  for  him  in  his  misfortune, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 

The  London  Academy  contains  the  following  interest- 
in^MSOte  touching  Shakespeare's  birthplace:  "As  there 
waMo  photograph  buyable,  giving  a  general  view  of  Shakes- 
peare's birth-town,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Mr,  Fumivall, 
on  a  late  visit  to  the  place,  picked  out  the  best  view  of  the 
town,  that  from  Rowley  Bank,  on  the  Welcombe  Road 
(which  turns  at  right  angles  from  the  Warwick  Road  in 
front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel),  and  got  the  best  lo- 
cal photographer,  Mr.  Ward,  of  £ay  Street,  to  photo^aph 
it  for  him.  The  interest  of  the  view  from  this  point  is, 
that  it  ^ves  best  the  nestling  of  the  town  under  its  ranges 
of  circUng  hills,  and  so  best  realizes  the  peace  and  auiet  of 
the  place  where  Shakespeare  ended  his  days.  In  tne  left 
distance  is  the  range  of  Meon  Hill,  with  its  shoulder  slant- 
ing sharply  to  the  spire  of  the  church ;  on  the  right,  the 
sky-line  is  continued  by  the  broad  back  of  Broadway,  with 
its  monument  just  seen  on  the  horizon.  Under  this  comes 
the  line  of  Roomer  Hill,  and  Uie  tops  of  the  elms  that  ring 
the  church-yard,  with  a  glint  of  the  Avon  below;  while 
again  under  that  come  the  houses  of  the  town,  sloping 
gently  to  the  left,  and  met  there  bv  a  fine  dark  row  of  trees 
Uiat  shuts  the  view  in  on  that  side.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  alope  of  Rowley  Bank,  with  its  cornfields  readv  for  har- 
vest. Though  the  photo^aph  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scene—*  no  green  of  the  trees  is  there, 
no  blue  haze  in  the  hollows,  no  gold-corn  light  on  Roomer 
Hill  —  yet  it  serves  to  remind  Shakespeare  lovers  of  the 
picture  that  must  often  have  ffiven  their  poet  delight  Mr. 
Ward  has  a  eommission  to  paint  the  view,  and  is  willing  to 
make  duplicates  of  it  and  the  photograph.  Another,  and 
in  some  respects  finer,  view  ot  the  town  is  got  from  the 
path  at  the  top  o£  Rowley  Bank  that  runs  into  the  Clopton 
Road.  But,  tnough  this  flpves  better  the  grand  ranges  ot 
hills  behind  the  town,  it  dwarfs  the  latter  too  much,  and 
takes  away  the  quiet,  nestling:  look  of  the  town  which  is 
such  a  happy  featmre  of  the  Welcombe  Road  view." 
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HBCUBA    BESEECHES  AGAMEliNON   TO   AYENGB 

HER  SON. 

(BUBIPIDM,  Eeeuba,  774-48S.] 

How,  for  the  eaiue  for  which  I  dasp  th j  kmeiy 
Litten,  and  if  thoa  dMmest  that  mj  wrongt 
Are  jnstly  borne,  I  bear  and  am  content ; 
Bnt  else,  O  King  I  arenge  me  of  the  man, 
This  wickedest  of  hosts,  who  neither  fears 
The  nether  world,  nor  upper,  and  hath  wrought 
The  wickedest  of  deeds ;  for  mnnj  a  time 
He  sat  among  m]r  guests  and  erer  stood 
First  of  m^  friends,  and  so  received  mj  son 
In  wardship,  with  provision  as  was  meet, 
And  slew  him,  a]re  1  and  having  slain,  denied 
Due  burial  rites,  hut  cast  him  on  the  waves. 
For  me — I  am  a  slave,  and  doubtless  weak ; 
Yes  —  but  the  gods  are  strong,  and  strong  is  law. 
Which  sways  the  gods,  for  verily  of  law 
Comes  faith  in  gods  that  rule  us,  and  the  sense 
By  which  we  live,  dividing  right  from  wrong. 
Snail  law  appeal  to  thee,  and  be  contemned  1 
Shall  he  who  slays  the  guest,  who  robs  the  shrine, 
Escape  unpunished  ?    Nay,  for  then  would  be 
No  justice  anywhere  in  human  things. 
Far  be  such  baseness  from  thee  1  yield  me,  Eang, 
The  suppliant's  need  of  pity ;  stand  apart. 
As  stanas  a  nainter,  and  reg^u^  me  wdl. 
And  know  wnat  woes  are  mine.    But  yesterday 
I  was  a  queen ;  I  am  thy  slave  to-day : 
I  had  a  noble  oflbpring;  see  me  now 
CMldless  and  old  -«-  no  fotheriand,  no  friends*— 
Surely  the  wretchedest  of  mortal  things. 

[Agamemnon  mewu  to  be  abotU  to  depart. 

Unhappy  that  I  am !  where  wilt  thou  go  f 

I  seem  to  speak  but  vainly,  woe  is  me  I 

O  foolish  mortals,  why  do  we  pursue, 

Careful,  as  duty  bids,  all  arts  oeside, 

Bnt  this  one  art  —  Persuasion  —  though  it  be 

Sole  lord  of  men*  desire  not  with  desire 

E'en  at  a  price  to  learn,  and  so  to  sway 

All  hearts  to  what  we  would,  and  gain  our  end  t 

Who  after  me  can  hope  for  happy  days  1 

So  many  sons  I  had,  and  all  are  gone, 

And  I  am  borne  away  in  shameful  guise, 

A  captive  of  the  spear,  and  see  the  smoke 

Bising  above  this  city  of  my  birth. 


.,  i 


Listen  agidn.    Thou  seest  this  d«ad  child ; 

Pay  him  due  honor,  'tis  to  thine  own  kin 

Honor  is  paid.    One  word  is  lacking  yet 

Oh  1  that  there  dwelt  within  these  arms  a  voice 

(The  work  of  art,  Dsedalean  or  divine),  — 

These  hands,  and  these  white  hairs,  and  weaiy  foeti 

All  should  together  cling  about  thy  knees 

With  tears,  with  all  imaginable  speech. 

O  Lord  1  chief  light  of  Hellas,  hear,  and  reach 

A  hand  of  helping  to  mv  helpless  a^,  — 

Aye,  though  I  be  as  nothing,  reach  it  forth. 

Still  should  the  good  man  serve  the  cause  of  Bight, 

And  to  ill-doers  work  continual  ill. 

Alfbxd  Cbusoh. 


MELANCHOLIA. 


I. 


Saidst  thou.  The  night  is  ending,  day  is  near  t 

Nay  now,  my  soul,  not  so ; 
We  are  sunk  back  into  the  darkness  drear, 

And  scarcely  soon  shall  know  * 

Even  remembrance  of  the  sweet  dead  day ; 

Av,  and  shall  lose  foil  soon 

The  memoi^  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  of  early  night»  that  cheered  our  ranless  way. 


II. 

Once  ftiom  the  brows  of  Might, 
Leapt  with  a  cry  to  light 
Pallas  the  Forefighter ; 
Then  straight  to  strive  with  her 
She  called  the  Lord  of  Sea 
In  roval  rivalry 

For  Athens,  the  Supreme  of  thin|% 
The  company  of  crownless  kings. 
A  splendid  strifo  the  Queen  b^aa, 
In  that  her  kingdom  making  man 
Not  less  than  equal  her  own  line 
Inhabiting  the  hill  divine. 
Ah  Fate,  how  short  a  spaa 
Gavest  thoa  then  to  god  and  godlike  man  I 
The  impious  fory  of  the  stormblasts  now 
Sweeps  nnrebnked  across  Olympus'  brow; 
The  fair  Forefighter  in  the  strife 
For  light  and  grace  and  glorious  life 
They  sought  and  found  not;  she  and  hen 
Had  yielded  to  the  troublous  years; 
No  more  they  walked  with  men,  heaven's  high  hilerpnim. 

III. 

Yet,  o'er  the  gulf  of  wreck  and  pain. 
How  softlv  strange  there  rose  sgiia. 
Against  tne  darlmess  dimly  seen. 
Another  face,  another  queen, 
The  Maiden  Mother,  in  whose  eyes 
The  sn^le  of  God  reflected  lies ; 
Who  saw  around  her  gracions  ftet 
The  maddening  waves  of  warfare  iiieet» 
And  stretching  forth  her  fingers  foir 
Upon  the  hushed  and  wondering  air 
Shed  round  her,  for  man's  yearning 
A  space  of  splendor  in  the  night 
Are  her  sweet  feet  not  stayed  t 

Nay,  she  is  also  gone,  the  Mother-maid : 

And  with  her  all  the  mcious  oompanv 

That  made  it  hope  to  live,  and  joy  to  die. 
The  Lord  is  from  the  altar  gone^ 
His  golden  lamp  is  dust  o'enhrown. 
The  pealing  organ's  ancient  voice 
Hath  wandered  to  an  emp^  noise, 

And  all  the  angel  heads  and  purple  wings  are  flowm. 

IT. 

Wherefove  in  this  twice-baffled  barrenness, 
This  nnoonsoled  twice-desolate  distress, 

For  our  hare  worid  and  bleak 

We  only  dare  to  seek 
A  little  respite  for  a  little  while, 

Knowing  all  lair  things  brief. 
And  ours  roost  brief,  seeing  our  very  smUe, 

'Mid  these  our  fates  forlorn. 

Is  onlv  child  of  grief, 
And  unto  grief  retumeth,  hardly  bom. 

T. 

We  will  not  have  desire  for  the  sweet  spring* 

Nor  mellowing  midsummer — 

We  have  no  r^ht  to  her — 
The  autumn  primrose  and  late-flowering. 

Pale-leaved,  inodorous 
Violet  and  rose  shall  be  enoush  for  us : 

Enough  for  our  last  boon, 
That  haply  where  no  bird  belated  grievesi 
We  watdi,  through  some  November  aftemooa» 
The  dying  sunlight  on  the  dying  leaves. 

TI. 

Ah,  heard  I  then  through  the  sad  silence  faOiiif 

Notes  of  a  new  Orphean  melody. 

Not  up  to  earth  but  down  to  darkness  callings 

Down  to  the  fair  Elysian  company, 

Ah  then  how  willing  an  Euryaice 

The  kindly  ghosts  should  draw,  with  noiseless  hand. 

My  shadowy  soul  into  the  shadowy  land  ; 

For  on  the  earth  is  endless  winter  oomsb 

And  all  sweet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  are  dumb. 

ExhbstMtx] 
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INDEXING  A  NEWSPAPER. 

To  remd  m  daily  nowspaper  is  perhaps  the  only  doty 
oatiide  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  upon  which 
Americans  are  agreed.  The  newspaper  itself  is  arranged 
to  snit  readers  of  diflferent  degrees  of  leisure.  Regard  is 
had  ^for  those  who  can  devote  only  five  minntes  to  this 
dotjr,  by  sach  an  arrangement  of  head  lines  as  urill  enable 
the  running  readers  to  seize  at  a  glance  the  salient  points 
ia  the  world's  history  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and 
by  snch  a  disposition  of  contents  as  will  permit  the  reader 
with  one  Idea  to  fly  at  once  to  the  square  inch  that  repre- 
lents  it  The  reading  of  the  daily  paper  has  this  also  in 
its  favor,  that  no  one  is  examined  in  it  as  one  may  be  in 
the  latest  book,  to  show  if  it  be  worth  one's  trouble  to 
resd  it.  Each  reads  and  forgets  for  himself.  If  by  chance 
he  misses  the  day's  paper,  he  may  count  pretty  surely  on 
missing  some  important  piece  of  news  which  is  never 
repeated,  and  never  told  to  him. 

Every  one  thus  depends  upon  it  for  his  knowledge 
of  oontemporaneous  events,  and  when  there  is  serious  work 
to  be  done  in  history  or  literature,  it  is  to  the  paper  that 
the  student  must  have  recourse  for  his  information.  Any 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  trace  historic  movements  of 
recent  date  knows  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  hold 
of  books  that  answer  needed  questions.  The  books  are 
sot  yet  written,  for  the  leading  lines  of  thought  and  study 
esnnot  yet  be  disentangled  finom  the  web  of  current  events. 
An  illustration  in  pdnt  occurs  to  us  in  the  case  of  the 
Itslisn  patriot  MazainL  When  he  died,  the  inevitable 
obituary  appeared  with  great  promptness  and  considerable 
ihbess  of  detail  in  the  leading  English  and  American 
periodicals,  bat  there  was  a  curious  agreement  in  all  the 
notices,  by  which  the  fidl  account  of  Mazzini's  life  stopped 
St  the  narrative  of  his  share  in  the  Republic  of  1848-49. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  Mazzini's  writings, 
with  their  mnning  autobiographic  comments,  had  been 
hrooght  down  to  that  date,  and  were  the  source  firom 
which  the  rarious  sketches  were  prepared.  When  the 
lereral  writers  had  dispatched  those  volumes,  they  found 
themselves  with  twenty-two  years  before  them  in  which  to 
trsck  Mazzini's  progress.  They  entered  upon  a  new 
ooontry,  not  unexplored,  but  with  no  full  and  satisfkctory 
chart  hdd  down,  so  most  of  them  hurried  over  that  portion 
as  rspidly  as  possible,  in  hct  slurred  it  over  in  their  bio- 
graphical notices.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  so  full  of  mate* 
rial  M  the  earlier  years,  yet  Mazzini  had  played  no  mean 
part  during  the  time.  Now  files  of  newspapers  would 
have  yielded  not  only  Italian  history,  but  letters  from 
Mazzini  and  records  of  his  movements,  including  his  con- 
nection with  the  Orsini  plot  and  other  agitating  affairs. 
But  what  a  stupendous  labor  for  a  man  to  hunt  through 
the  London  Tmes  for  those  twenty-two  years,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  his  article  must  go  to  press  in  twelve  hours 
or  his  journal  would  be  behind  its  contemporaries.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  undertake  the  task. 

Newspapers  are  not  histories,  but  they  are  chronkles 


of  current  events,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  will 
afford  more  and  more  to  the  historian  the  source  ftom 
which  he  draws  his  materiaL  It  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, then,  that  they  should  be  made  available.  The 
student  who  has  laid  before  him  a  long  and  serious  history 
will  no  doubt  use  a  file,  or  more  than  one,  with  great  pa- 
tience, reading  it,  and  classifying  and  shaping  his  material ; 
but  there  are  many  students,  of  more  modest  alms,  who 
cannot  afford  the  time  and  labor  required  to  find  the  few 
facts  they  require  in  so  vast  and  unclassified  an  array 
of  reading  columns.  They  need  to  be  preceded  by  som» 
one  of  the  great  corps  of  dictionary  and  index  makers, 
who  shall  make  the  path  easy  for  them  and  their  fellows. 
The  one  great  student  may  index  his  own  file  of  news- 
papers for  his  own  use ;  the  many  minor  students  must 
have  the  work  done  for  tfaem  all  by  some  one  outside  of 
their  class. 

The  practical  suggestion  which  we  would  make  as 
meeting  this  case  is,  that  every  great  library  should  keep 
a  person  regularly  employed  to  index  some  one  first-class 
daily  journal,  and  that  this  index  should  be  as  free  to  stu- 
dents as  the  catalogue  of  books  In  the  library.  Of  how 
little  value  would  a  great  libraiy  be  without  a  thorough 
catalogue ;  of  how  little  service  is  a  complete  file  of  a  daily 
paper  for  lack  of  an  index.  With  an  index  the  file  be- 
comes at  once  an  arsenal ;  without  it,  it  is  an  undirided 
heap  of  curiosities.  The  libraries  are  every  year  showing 
that  they  understand  their  position  as  servants  of  the 
public,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  lack  of  willingness  to  meet 
such  a  demand  wiH  be  found  in  the  foremost  ones  now. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  single  index  of  a  single  file  of  pa- 
pers ;  but  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  great  array 
of  periodicals  published  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly. 
They  are  sometimes  indexed  with  more  or  less  fulness,  but 
it  would  be  labor  well  spent  to  reckon  the  articles  ia  the 
higher  class  of  periodicals  as  distinct  works,  and  to  cata- 
logue them  as  such.  They  are  in  many  cases  simply  books 
in  article  form. 

NOTEa 

— -  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  will  issue  shortly  **  The  Daily  Service : 
a  Book  of  Offices  for  Daily  Use  through  all  the  Seasons  of 
the  Christian  Year."  There  has  been  much  attention  given 
of  late  in  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  matter  of  special 
services,  and  to  the  use  of  forms  of  worship  which  shall 
bring  into  service  the  riches  of  ancient  liturgies,  and  those 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  are  especially  framed  for  de- 
votional and  congregational  use.  Many  books  have  been 
made  in  England  and  have  found  their  way  into  the 
churches,  but  this  Is  the  first  considerable  attempt  which 
has  been  made  in  America  to  bring  into  one  comprehen- 
sive volume,  conveniently  arranged,  a  full  collection  of 
devotional  offices.  It  contains  seven  daily  offices  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  church,  a  Morning  and  an  Evening 
Service  for  each  season,  also  special  services  for  Christmas 
Eve,  Passion  Tide,  and  Easter  Mom,  and  offices  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy  and  visitation  of  the  sick.  The  calendar 
contains  a  table  of  Lessons  for  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
vices, according  to  each  week  of  the  Christian  year.  The 
Psalms  are  arranged  under  seventy-nine  selections  suited 
to  the  seasons.  The  book  contains  about  fiAy  canticles 
fipom  the  Scriptures,  seven  Litanies,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred Prayers  with  Intercessions  for  various  occasions.  It 
is  especially  suited  for  use  in  schools,  colleges,  and  sem- 
inaries. 
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—  The  m4kiy  friends  ^f  Hans  Christian  Andenen  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  grtaUy  improved  health.  A  letter 
jast  received  from  him  and  dated  tiie  24th  of  July,  says  : 
**  I  am  againi  Grod  be  praised,  almost  well,  and  in  my  old 
good  spirits ;  every  day  I  gain  in  strength.  For  eight 
long  months  I  was,  as  you  know,  very  sick,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  I  oould  live,  but  now,  I  am  quite  another  man. 
The  fresh  country  life,  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  kind 
care  and  sympathy  given  to  me  have  been  my  best  medi- 
cine." For  half  a  year,  he  adds,  he  has  not  put  pen  to 
paper,  but  with  his  new  strength  and  hope  he  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  writing  more  sCories. 

—  From  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  tbe^  Boston  Public  Library,  we  glean  the  following : 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  borrowers  to  read  less 
fiction  and  more  of  other  books,  by  giving  them  assistance 
through  the  catalogue  notes  printed  in  the  new  catalogue 
for  books  in  the  classes  of  History,  Biography,  and  Travel 
The  satisfactory  result  is  shown  in  a  table.  The  relative 
use  of  books  in  Bates  Hall,  where  the  standard  works  are 
kept,  and  in  Lower  Hall,  chiefly  occupied  by  fiction,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  books  in  the  former  were  con- 
demned as  imperfect  or  worn  out,  during  an  entire  year, 
while  in  the  latter  there  were  1757.  The  cataloguing 
of  the  Tlcknor  library  (largely  devoted  to  works  in 
Spanish  history  and  literature)  is  completed,  and  the  work 
of  revision  is  proceeding,  preparatory  to  going  to  press 
with  the  intended  volume.  The  masons  are  now  at  work 
on  the  third  story  of  the  new  addition  to  the  central 
library  building,  to  be  used,  we  believe,  for  the  Shakes- 
peare library.  The  superintendent  adds  some  notes  on 
the  Shakespeare  Quartos  before  1623,  and  invites  the  crit- 
icism of  readers  with  reference  to  final  use  of  his  material 
in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  Barton  catalogue. 

—  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  has  a  letter 
in  the  Academy  of  London,  written  after  his  return  from 
America,  upon  the  subject  of  American  Professorships  for 
European  men  of  science.  He  makes  three  points  in  his 
letter :  first,  that  when  a  European  scientist  (he  uses  the 
convenient  but  unauthorized  word  under  protest)  takes  his 
place  in  an  American  college,  he  is  at  once  received  with 
most  generous  hospitalily,  and  regarded  with  pride  as  add- 
ing to  the  honor  of  the  college.  Secondly,  that  outside 
of  the  college  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  with  some  jeal- 
ousy upon  the  introduction  of  a  foreigner  to  an  office 
which  many  feel  competent  to  fill  **  It  is  only  among  the 
less  well-informed  Americans,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  qualities 
of  American  leaders  in  scientific  research  —  their  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  originality — are  undervalued,  and  this  only 
because  shortcomings  are  imagined  which  have  no  real 
existence.  The  Americans  who  are  best  able  to  judge, 
know  that  the  elaborateness  of  European  scientific  train- 
ing is  less  effective  than  their  own  more  practical  system  ; 
and  they  consider  it  unfair  that  the  claims  of  their  best 
men  should  be  overlooked  in  favor  of  strangers.*'  His 
third  point  is,  that  the  possibility  of  their  outbidding  Eu- 
rope in  the  offer  of  professorships,  or  the  means  of  scien- 
tific research,  is  regarded  by  Americans  as  involving  a 
deep  disgrace  to  the  Old  World ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Proc- 
tor overstates  the  matter.  Probably  his  own  sensitiveness 
led  him  to  interpret  in  this  way  the  natural  elation  of 
Americans  at  getting  first-class  men.  He  remarks  inci- 
dentally, that  in  one  case  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  an  offer  was  made  to  erect  an  observatory 
at  a  cost  which  would  have  permitted  of  the  employment 
of  a  principal  telescope  as  large  as  that  at  Washington 
(26  inches  aperture). 


—  Dr.  Woolsey,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Yale  Lav 
School,  sketched  an  ideal  school,  possible  on  the  basis  of 
the  Yale  schooL  His  sketch  u  well  worth  reaUzation  :— 
^  Let  the  sehool,  then,  be  regarded  no  longer  as  simply 
the  place  for  training  men  to  plead  causes,  to  gife  adTiee 
to  clients,  to  defend  criminals ;  but  let  it  be  regarded  as 
the  place  of  instruction  in  all  sound  learning  relating  to 
the  foandations  of  justice,  the  history  of  law,  the  doctrine 
<]^  government,  to  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  whidi 
the  most  finished  statesman  and  legislator  ought  to  know. 
First  of  all  I  would  have  the  training  essential  to  the 
lawyer  by  profession  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible. 
Let  that  be  still  the  main  thing,  and  let  the  ezaminatiom^ 
together  with  appropriate  theses,  be  a  proof  that  every 
graduate  has  fairly  earned  his  degree.  But  with  this  let 
there  be  ample  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  the  ud 
of  teachers  in  studying  the  Constitution  and  political  his- 
tory of  our  country,  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  special 
course  by  the  side  of  or  after  the  preparation  for  the  bar. 
Let  the  law  of  nations,  the  doctrine  of  finance  and  taxa- 
tion, the  general  doctrine  of  rights  and  the  state,  the  rela- 
tion of  politics  and  morals,  be  within  the  reach  of  such  as 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  public  life,  and  of  those 
young  men  of  wealth,  of  whom  there  is  an  increasing 
number,  who  wish  to  cultivate  themselves  and  take  their 
appropriate  place  of  influence  in  society.  Let  there  be 
the  amplest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  English  institu- 
tions, even  far  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  for  that  of 
Roman  history  and  Roman  law,  for  that  ot  oomparatiTe 
legblation,  and  even  for  less  immediately  practical  subjects, 
such  as  feudal  and  canon  law.  Let  the  plan  of  the  library 
be  expanded  so  that  it  shall  furnish  the  best  books  on  all 
branches  and  topics  connected  with  law,  l^slatton,  and 
government.*' 

—  The  Centennial  Commissioners  at  Philadelphia  are 
hard  at  work  arranging  for  the  great  exhibition.  There 
are  certain  special  exhibits  which  have  no  commercial 
value,  Uxe  which  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  of  persons  and  organizations.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  t  An  extensive  and  complete  dis- 
play of  agricultural  products,  with  full  information  oonoem- 
ing  the  culture,  yield,  etc.,  of  each  article :  An  exhibit  of 
all  branches  of'  the  iron  industry,  including  specimens  of 
ores,  pig  metal,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  etc ;  models  of 
mines,  furnaces,  and  mills,  statistical  charts,  etc :  A  col- 
lection of  native  metallic  ores  of  all  kinds.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  could  probably  best  furnish  this:  A 
Fisheries  exhibit,  comprising  specimens  of  all  the  food 
fishes  of  the  United  States,  the  nets,  tackle,  boats,  etc, 
used  in  their  capture,  and  the  processes  of  curing  and 
packing:  A  Railway  exhibit,  including  not  only  engines 
and  cars,  but  all  improvements  in  switches,  signals,  track 
constructions,  and  models  or  drawings  of  the  finest  stations 
and  bridges  in  the  country :  An  educational  exhibit,  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  the  several  States  with  the  asnstance 
and  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington : 
A  collection  of  all  the  newspi^rs  and  periodicals  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Steiger  will  very  likely  famish  this: 
A  model  American  farm-house,  with  bams  and  out- 
buildings, and  a  model  city  house,  to  display  all  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  labor-saving  appliances  which  the 
growing  taste  for  luxury  and  ease  has  brought  into  our 
domestic  life :  Some  kind  of  religious  exhibit,  showing  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  church  organisations  and  the 
spread  of  religion  in  a  country  where  the  government 
lets  religion  alone.  Models  of  churches,  religious  papers 
and  books,  Sunday-school  pictures,  majM,  books,  etc* 
would  be  in  place  in  this  exhibit. 
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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Captain  Wodehouss  did  not  get 
admiMion  to  the  White  House  that  day 
until  the  aAernoon.  He  was  not  to  be 
discouraged,  though  the  message  he 
got  were  of  a  depressing  nature  enough. 
**Mra.  Damerel  was  enj^aged,  and 
could  not  see  him;  would  ne  come 
later  ?  **  **  Mrs.  Damerel  was  still  en- 
gaged—  more  engaged  than  ever." 
And  while  Mary  Jane  held  the  door 
ajar,  Edward  heard  a  voice  raL<ed 
high,  with  an  indignant  tone,  speak- 
ing continuously,  which  was  the  voice 
of  Mr.  IncIe<lon,  thougli  he  did  not 
identify  it.  Later  still,  Mrs.  Damerel 
was  still  engaged ;  but,  as  he  turned 
despairing  from  the  door,  Agatha 
rusned  out,  with  excited  looks,  and 
with  a  message  that  if  he  came  back 
at  three  o'clock  her  mother  would  see 
him. 

**  Rose  has  come  home,  and  oh! 
there  has  been  such  a  business  ! " 
Agatha  whispered  into  his  ear  before 
she  rushed  back  again.  She  knew  a 
lover,  and  especially  a  favored  lover, 
by  instinct,  as  some  girls  do ;  but 
Xgatha  had  the  advantage  of  always 
knowing  her  own  mind,  and  never 
would  hQ  the  centre  of  any  imbroglio, 
like  the  unfortunate  Rose. 

*'  Are  you  going  back  to  the  White 
llouse  again  r  *'  said  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 
**  I  wonder  how  vou  can  be  so  servile, 
Edward.  I  would  not  go,  hat  in  hand, 
to  any  girl,  if  I  were  you  ;  and  when 
yon  know  that  she  is  engaged  to 
another  man,  and  he  a  great  deal 
better  ofT  than  you  are!  How  can 
you  show  so  little  spirit  ?  There  are 
more  Roses  in  the  garden  than  one, 
and  sweeter  Roses,  and  richer,  would 
be  glarl  to  have  you.  If  I  had  thought 
you  had  so  little  proper  pride,  1  should 
never  have  wiidied  you  to  come 
here.'* 

'*!  don*t  think  I  have  any  proper 
pride,**  said  Edward,  trying  to  make 
a  feeble  joke  of  it ;  "  I  have  to  come 
home  now  and  then  to  know  what  it 
means." 

*'Yon  Were  not  always  so  poor- 
spirited,"  said  his  mother  ;  *'  it  is  that 
BiUy  girl  who  has  turned  your  head. 
And  she  is  not  even  there  ;  she  has 
gone  up  to  town  to  get  her  trousseau 
and  choose  her  wedding  silks,  so  they 
•ay  ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  if  she  is 


encaged  like  that,  she  does  not  want 
to  be  reminded  of  you." 

^  I  suppose  not,"  said  Edward, 
drearily  ;  **  but  as  I  promised  to  go 
back,  1  think  I  must.  I  ought  at  least 
to  bid  them  good-by." 

««0h!  if  tliat  is  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Wodehouse,  pacified,  ^  go,  my  dear ; 
and  mind  you  put  the  very  best  face 
upon  it.  Don*t  look  as  if  it  were  any- 
thing to  you ;  congratulate  them,  and 
say  you  are  glad  to  hear  that  any  one 
80  nice  as  Mr.  incledon  is  to  l>e  the 
gentleman.  Oh  !  if  1  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  know  what  to  say  I  I 
should  give  Miss  Rose  something  to 
rememljer.  I  should  tell  her  1  hoped 
she  would  be  happy  in  her  grand 
house,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
settlements  were  everything  they  ought 
to  be.  She  would  feel  that,  you  may 
be  sure;  for  a  girl  that  sets  up  for 
romance  and  poetry  and  all  that  don*t 
like  to  be  supposed  mercenary.  She 
should  not  soon  forget  her  parting  with 
me." 

«  Do  you  think  I  wish  to  hurt  and 
wound  her  ?  "  said  Edward.  **  Surely 
not.  If  she  is  happy,  I  will  wish  her 
more  happiness.  She  has  never 
harmed  me  —  no,  mother.  It  cannot 
do  a  man  any  harm,  even  if  it  makes 
him  unhappy,  to  think  of  a  woman  as 
1  think  of  Rose." 

**  Oh !  you  have  no  spirit,"  cried 
Mrs.  Wodehouse ;  *'  1  don't  know  how 
a  son  of  mine  can  take  it  so  easily. 
Rose,  indeed  1  Her  very  name  makes 
my  blood  boil  I " 

But  Edward-s  blood  was  very  far 
from  boiling  as  he  walked  across  the 
Green  for  the  third  time  that  dav. 
I1ie  current  of  life  ran  cold  and  low  in 
him.  The  fiery  determination  of  the 
morning  to  *'  have  it  out "  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  and  know  his  fate  and  Rose's 
fate,  had  fallen  into  a  desparing  reso- 
lution at  least  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time,  to  bid  her  forget  everything  that 
hail  passed,  and  try  himself  to  rorget. 
If  her  fate  was  sealed,  and  no  longer 
in  her  own  power  to  alter,  tliat  was  all 
a  generous  man  could  do ;  and  he  felt 
sure,  from  the  voices  he  had  heard, 
and  from  the  air  of  agitation  about  the 
house,  and  from  Agatha's  hastv  com- 
munication, that  this  day  had  been  a 
crisis  to  more  than  himself.  He  met 
Mr.  Incledon  as  he  approached  the 
bouse.  His  rival  looked  at  him  gravelv 
without  a  smile,  and  passed  him  with 
an  abrupt  **  good  morning.''  Mr.  Ipi- 
cledon  had  not  the  air  of  a  triumphant 


lover,  and  tliere  was  something  of  im« 
patience  and  partial  oifence  in  his  look 
as  his  eyes  lingered  for  a  moment 
upon  the  young  sailor ;  so  it  appeared 
to  Edward,  though  I  think  it  was 
rather  regret,  and  a  certain  wist* 
ful  envy  that  was  in  Mr.  Incledon't 
eves.  This  young  fellow,  not  half  so 
clever,  or  so  cultivated,  or  so  important 
as  himself,  had  won  the  prize  which 
he  had  tried  for  and  failed,  llie 
baffled  man  was  i^till  disturbed  by  un- 
usual emotion,  but  he  was  not  ungen* 
orous  in  his  sentiments  ;  but  then  tha 
other  believed  that  he  himself  was  tha 
failure,  and  that  Mr.  Incledon  had 
succeeded,  and  interpreted  his  looks^ 
as  we  all  do,  according  to  the  com- 
mentary in  our  own  minds.  Edward 
went  on  more  depres8(»d  tlian  ever 
after  this  meeting.  Just  outside  tha 
White  llouse  he  encountered  Mr. 
Nolan,  going  out  to  walk  with  tha 
children.  '*  Now  that  the  gale  is 
over,  the  little  boats  are  going  out  for 
a  row,"  said  the  curate,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile.  It  was  not  like  Mr. 
Nolan's  usual  good  nature,  poor 
Edward  thought.  He  was  ushered  in 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  mhere 
Mrs.  Damerel  sat  in  a  great  chairs 
leaning  back,  with  a  look  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  her  usual  energy.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  him  without  ri^ng.  Her 
eves  were  red,  as  if  she  hi^  been 
shedding  tears,  and  there  was  a  flufrh 
upon  her  face.  Altogether,  her  ap- 
pearance bewildered  him;  no  one  m 
the  world  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Damerel 
looking  like  this  before. 
**  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  im- 

Eortunate,  coming  back  so  ollen," 
e  said,  **but  1  hAi  that  I  must  sea 
you.  Not  that  I  come  with  much 
hope ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  know  the  . 
very  worst,  if  there  is  no  good  to 
hear." 

**It  depends  on  what  you  think 
worst  or  best,"  she  said.  **  Sir.  >Vode- 
house,  you  told  me  you  were  promoted 
—  are  captain  now,  and  you  have  a 
ship  ?  " 

**  Commander:  and  alas  !  under  or- 
ders for  China,  with  ten  days*  more 
leave,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
^  though  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that 
may  be  best.  Mrs.  Damerel,  may  1  not 
ask  —  for  Rose?  Pardon  me  for 
calling  her  so  —  I  can't  think  of  her 
otherwise.  If  it  is  all  settled  and 
made  up,  and  my  poor  chance  over, 
may  I  not  see  her,  only  for  a  few  min- 
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Qtes?  If  yoQ  think  what  %  dismal 
little  story  mine  has  been  —  sent  away 
without  seeing  her  a  year  ago,  then 
raised  into  sudden  hope  by  our  chance 
meeting  the  other  morning,  and  now, 
I  suppose,  sentenced  to  banishment 
forever** — 

<'  Stay  a  little,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have 
had  a  very  exciting  day,  and  I  am 
much  worn  out.  Must  you  go  in  ten 
days  ?  " 

«'AlasI"  said  Wodehouse,  *'and 
even  my  poor  fortnight  got  with  such 
difficulty  —  though  perhaps  on  the 
whole  it  is  better,  Mrs.  Damerel." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  **  have  patience  a 
moment ;  things  have  turned  out  very 
differently  from  what  I  wished.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  pleased,  scarcely 
resigned  to  what  you  have  all  done  be- 
tween you.  You  have  nothing  to  offer 
my  daughter,  nothing!  and  she  has 
nothing  to  contribute  on  her  side.  It 
is  all  selfish  inclination,  what  you  liked, 
not  what  was  best,  th^t  has  swayed 
yon.  You  had  not  self-denial  enough 
to  keep  silent ;  she  had  not  self-debial 
enough  to  consider  that  this  is  not  a 
thing  for  a  day  but  for  life  ;  and  the 
consequences,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  will 
fall  upon  me.  All  mv  life  1  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  toil  to  make  up  for 
the  misfortunes  caused  by  self-indul- 
gence. Others  have  had  their  will 
and  pleasure,  and  I  have  paid  the 
penalty.  I  thought  for  once  it  might 
nave  Men  different,  but  I  have  been 
mistaken,  as  you  see.** 

'*You  forget  that  I  have  no  clue 
to  your  meaning  —  that  yon  are  speak- 
ing riddles,"  said  Wodehouse,  whose 
depressed  heart  had  besun  to  rise  and 
flutter  and  thump  against  his  young 
breast. 

"  Ah ;  that  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Dame- 
rel, rising  with  a  sigh.  **  Well,  I  wadi 
m V  hands  of  it ;  and  for  the  rest  you 
will  prefer  to  hear  it  from  Rose  rather 
than  from  me." 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
speechless  when  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  and  heard  her  soft  steps 
goinff  in  regular  measure  through  toe 
still  liouse,  as  Rose  had  heard  them 
once.  How  still  it  was!  the  leaves 
fluttering  at  the  open  window,  the 
birds  singing,  Mrs.  Damerel's  footsteps 
sounding  fainter,  his  heart  beating 
louder.  But  he  had  not  very  long  to 
,  wait. 

Mr.  Nolan  and  the  children  went 
out  on  the  river,  and  rowed  up  that 
long,  lovely  reach  past  Alfredsbury, 
skirting  the  bank,  which  was  pink 
with  branches  of  the  wild  rose  and 
sweet  with  the  feathery  flowers  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Meadows.  Dick  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  pulled  an  excel- 
lent bow,  and  the  curate,  who  loved 
the  children'*s  chatter,  and  themselves, 
humored  the  boy  to  the  top  of  his  bent 
Agatha  steered,  and  felt  it  an  impor- 
tant duty,  and  Patty,  who  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  leaned  her  weight  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  did  her  best 
to  capsiBe  it,  clutching  at  I  he  wild  roses 
and  uie  meadow-queen.   They  shipped 


their  oars  and  floated  down  with  the 
stream  when  they  had  gone  as  far  as 
they  cared  to  go,  and  went  up  the 
hill  again  to  the  White  House  in  a 
perfect  bower  of  wild  flowers,  though 
the  delicate  rose  blossoms  began  to 
droop  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  children 
before  they  got  home.  When  thev 
rushed  in,  flooding  the  house  all 
through  and  through  with  their  voices 
and  tneir  joyous  breath  and  their 
flowers,  they  found  all  the  rooms 
empty,  the  drawing-room  silent,  in  a 
green  repose,  and  '  not  a  creature 
visible.  But  while  Agatha  rushed  up- 
stairs, calling  upon  her  mother  and 
Rose,  Mr.  Nolan  saw  a  sight  from  the 
window  which  set  his  mind  at  rest. 
Two  young  figures  together,  one  lean- 
ing on  the  other  —  two  heads  bent 
close,  talking  too  low  for  any  hearing 
but  their  own.  The  curate  looked  at 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  sish.  They 
had  attained  the  height  of  blessedness. 
What  better  could  the  world  give 
them  ?  and  yet  the  good  curate's  sigh 
was  not  all  for  the  disappointed,  nor 
his  smile  for  their  happiness  alone. 

The  lovers  were  happy ;  but  there 
are  drawbacks  to  every  mortal  felic- 
ity. The  fact  that  Edward  had  but 
nine  days  left,  and  that  their  fate 
must  after  that  be  left  in  obscurity, 
was,  as  mav  be  supposed,  a  very  se- 
rious drawback  to  their  happiness. 
But  their  good  fortune  did  not  Ibrsake 
them ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly, 
the  disappointed  lover  did  not  forsake 
the  girl  who  had  appealed  to  him,  who 
had  mortified  and  tortured  him,  and 
promised  with  all  the  unconscious  cru- 
elty of  candor  to  marry  him  if  he  told 
her  to  do  sa  Mr.  Incledon  went 
straight  to  town  from  the  White  House, 
intent  on  finishing  the  work  he  had 
begun.  He  had  imposed  on  Mrs.  Dsme- 
relas  a  duty  to  him,  as  a  recompense 
for  all  that  he  had  suffered  at  her  hands, 
the  task  of  receiving  Wodehouse,  and 
sanctioning  the  love  which  her  daugh- 
ter had  given ;  and  he  went  up  to 
town  to  Uie  Admiralty,  to  his  friend 
whose  unfortunate  leniency  had  per- 
mitted the  young  sailor  to  return 
home.  Mr.  incledon  treated  the  mat- 
ter lightly,  making  a  joke  of  it.  **  I 
told  you  he  was  not  to  come  home, 
but  to  be  sent  off  as  far  as  possible," 
he  said. 

*'  Why,  what  harm  could  the  poor 
young  fellow  do  in  a  fortnight  ?  "  said 
my  lord.    *<  I  find  1  knew  his  father 

—  a  fine  fellow  and  a  good  oflScer. 
The  son  shall  be  kept  in  mind,  both 
for  his  sake  and  yours." 

**  He  has  done  all  the  harm  that 
was  apprehended  in  his  fortnight," 
said  Mr.  Incledon,  *'and  now  you 
must  give  him  an  extension  of  leave 

—  enough  to  be  married  in.  There 's 
nothing  else  for  it.  Yon  ought  to  do 
your  best  for  him,  for  it  is  your  faulL" 

Upon  which  my  lord,  who  was  of  a 
genial  nature,  laughed  and  inquired 
into  the  story,  which  Mr.  Incledon 
related  to  him  after  a  fashion,  in  a  way 
which  amused  him  hugely.    The  con- 


sequence was  that  Commuider  Wode- 
house got  his  leave  extended  to  tkrM 
months,   and  was    transferred  frao 
the  China  station  to  the  MvdUem- 
nean.    Mr.  Incledon  never  told  tboi 
who  was  the  author  of  this  beoefit, 
though  I  think  they  hail  little  difficshj 
in  guessing.    He  sent  Rose  a  fmn 
of  pearls  and  turquoises,  simple  eooavb 
for  her  vonth  and   the  position  ^ 
had  preferred  to  his,  and  sent  the 
diamonds   which  had  been  refct  k 
her  back  to  his  bankers;  and  thenite 
went  abroad.    He  did  not  go  Wk  to 
Whitton,  even  for  necessary  amsv^ 
ments,  but  sent  for  all  he  vant^; 
and  after  that  mornins's  work  in  the 
White  House,  returned  to  DingWfield 
no  more  for  years. 

After  this  there  was  no  posnUt 
reason  for  delay,  and  Rose  was  mtmed 
to  her  sailor  in  the  parish  church  br 
good  Mr.  Nolan,  and  instead  of  any 
other  wedding  tour  went  off  to  crab 
with  him  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sbe 
had  regained  her  bloom,  and  merited 
her  old  name  again  before  the  daj 
of  the  simple    wedding.     Happioea 
brought  back  color  and  fragraoceto 
the  Rose  in  June  ;  but  traces  of  th« 
storm    that  bad  almost  crothcd  her 
never  altogether  disappeared,  from  her 
heart  at  least,  if  they  did  from  her  face. 
She  cried  over  Mr.  Incledon's  lettei 
the  day  before  she  became  Edvanj 
Wodehouse's  wife.  She  kissed  the  tw< 
quoises  when  she  fastened  them  abool 
her  pretty  neck.    Love  is  the  best,  u 
doubt  ;  but  it  would  bo  hard  if  t< 
other  sentiments,  less  intense,  even  i 
bride  might  not  spare  a  tear. 

As  for  the  mothers  on  either  side 

they  were  both  indifferently  satisfied 

Mrs.  Wodehouse  would  not  unbend  s 

much  for  months  after  as  to  say  ^v\ 

thing  but  **  Good  morning"  to  Mn 

Damerel,  who  had  done  her  best  t 

make  her  boy  unhappjr ;  and  as  ii 

the  marriage,  now  that  it  was  sccoa 

plished  after  so  mnch  fuss  and  bo(b« 

It  was  after  all  nothing  of  a  match  f^ 

Edward.     Mrs.  Damerel,  on  her  lidi 

was  a  great  deal  too  proud  to  offer  as 

explanations  except  such  as  were  al 

Bolutely  necessary  to  those  few  ioflaej 

tial  friends  who  must  be  taken  ia 

every  one's  confidence  who  desires 

keep  a  place  in  society.     She  to 

those  confidants  firankly  enough  ih 

Edward  and  Rose  had  met  accidti 

tally,  and  that  a  youthful  Iove,sa 

posed  to  be  over  k>ng  ago,  had  bui 

Ibrth  again    so  warmlv  tliat  nothii 

couhl  be  done  but  to  tell  Mr.  Incledo! 

and  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  bei 

The  Green  for  a  Uttle  while  was  t« 

angry  at  Rose  ;  the  hulies  shook  th< 

heads  at  her,  and  said  how  very,  vc 

hard  it  was  on  poor  Mr.  Incledo 

But  Mr.    Incledon    was    gone,  a 

Whitton  shut  up,  while  B<»e  still  ] 

mained  with  all  the  excitement  of 

pretty  wwiding  in  prospect,  and  * 

perfect  romance  "  in  the  shape  of 

love-story.    Gradually,  therefore,  li 

girl  was  forgiven  ;  the  riditsr  neig 

bors  went  up  to  town  and  bought  th< 
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presents,  the  poorer  ones  looked  over  their  stores  to  fee 
what  they  could  eive,  and  the  girls  made  pieces  o£  lace  for 
her,  and  pin-caahions,  and  antimacassars ;  and  thus  her 
offenee  was  condoned  by  all  the  world.  Though  Mrs.  Da- 
mere!  asked  but  a  few  people  to  the  breakfast,  the  church 
was  crowded  to  see  the  weddins,  and  all  the  gurdens  in 
the  parbh  cut  their  best  roses  for  its  decoEation ;  for  this 
event  occurred  in  July,  (he  end  of  the  rose  season.  Dinjrle- 
field  church  overflowed  with  roses,  and  the  bridesmaids' 
dresses  were  trimmed  with  them,  and  every  man  in  the 
place  had  some  sort  of  a  rosebud  in  his  coat.  And  thus  it 
was,  half  smothered  in  roses,  that  the  young  people  went 
away. 

Mr.  Incledon  was  not  heard  of  for'years*after;  but  quite 
lately  he  came  back  to  Whitton  married  to  a  beautiful 
Italian  lady,  for  whose  sake  it  was  originally,  as  Rumor 
whispered,  that  he  had  remained  unmarried  so  long.  This 
lad^  had  married  and  forsaken  him  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  and  had  become  a  widow  about  the  time  that  he 
left  England.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  though  Rose's  sweet 

J  oath  and  freshness  had  attracted  him  to  her,  and  though 
e  had  regarded  her  with  deep  tenderness,  hoping  perhaps 
for  a  new,  subdued,  yet  happy  life  through  her  means, 
there  had  been  little  passion  in  him  to  make  his  wound 
bitter  after  the  mortlBcation  of  the  moment.  The  contessa 
was  a  woman  of  his  own  age,  who  had  been  beautiful,  and 
wu  maffni6cent,  a  rerail  kind  of  creature,  at  home  amid 
all  the  Tuzuriea  which  his  wealth  provided,  and  filling  a 
rery  different  position  from  anything  that  could  have  been 
attainable  by  ttose.  They  daaale  the  people  on  the  Green 
when  they  are  at  Whitton,  and  the  contessa  is  as  gracious 
and  more  inaccessible  than  any  queen.  She  smiles  at  them 
all  benignly,  and  thinks  them  an  odd  sort  of  gentle  savages, 
talking  over  their  heads  in  a  voice  which  is  louder  and 
rounder  than  suits  with  English  notions.  And  it  is  re- 
ported generally  that  Mr.  Incledon  and  his  foreign  wife  are 
"not  happy."  I  cannot  say  anything  about  this,  one  way 
or  another,  but  I  km  sure  that  the  happiness  he  shares  with 
the  contessa  must  be  somethingof  a  very  different  character 
from  that  which  he  would  have  had  with  Rose ;  higher, 
perhaps,  aa  mere  love  (vou  all  say)  is  the  highest;  but 
different  —  and  in  some  things,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  homely- 
iweet. 

When  Rose  heard  of  this,  which  she  did  in  the  harbor  of 
aa  halian  port,  she  was  moved  by  interest  so  true  and  lively 
that  her  nusband  was  almost  jealous.  She  read  her 
|nother*s  letter  over  and  over,  and  could  not  be  done  talk- 
ing of  it.  Captain  Wodehouse  after  a  while  had  to  go  on 
ihore,  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  deck  while  the  blue  waves 

Sew  bluer  and  bluer  with  evening  under  the  great  ship,  and 
e  Italian  sky  lost  its  bloom  of  sunset,'  and  the  stars  came 
cat  in  the  maslcal  heavens.  What  a  lovely  scene  it  was, 
the  lights  in  Uie  houses  twinkling  and  rising  tier  on  tier, 
the  little  lamps  quivering  at  the  mastheads,  the  stars  in  the 

Aose  shut  her  toft  eyes,  which  were  wet,  —  was  it  with 
dew? — and  saw  before  her  not  the  superb,  Genoa  and 
the  charmed  Italian  night  but  the  little  Green  with  its  sun- 
homt  grass  and  the  nouses  standing  round,  in  each  one 
of  which  friendly  eyes  were  shining.  She  saw  the  green 
old  drawing-room  of  the  White  House,  and  the  look  he 
cast  anon  her  as  he  turned  and  went  away.  That  was  the 
day  when  the  great  happiness  of  her  life  came  upon  her  ; 
iad  yet  she  had  lost  something,  she  could  not  tell  what, 
vhen  Mr.  Incledon  went  away.  And  now  he  was  married, 
ud  to  his  ok!  love,  some  one  who  had  gone  before  her- 
•elf  io  his  heart,  and  came  after  her,  and  was  its  true  owner. 
Rose  shed  a  few  tears  quite  silently  in  the  soft  night,  which 
did  not  betray  her.  ller  heart  contracted  for  a  moment 
^ith  a  strange  pang— -was  she  jealous  of  this  unknown 
woman?  ''God  bless  himl"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a 
little  outburst  of  emotion.  Did  not  she  owe  him  all  she 
bad  io  the  world  ?  good  right  had  Rose  to  bid  ««  God  bless 
bim!**  nevertheless  there  was  an  undisclosed  shade  of  ieel- 
iog  which  was  not  joy  in  his  happiness^  lingering  in  her 
heart 

**  Oo  yon  tfahik  we  coold  fiad  out  who  this  contessa  la  ?  '• 


she  said  to  her  husband,  when  he  returned.    **  I  hope  she  is 
a  good  woman,  and  will  make  him  happy." 

^*  Yes,"  said  Captain  Wodehouse,  **he  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  deserves  to  be  happy ;  and  now  you  can  be  comfort- 
able, my  dear,  for  you  see  he  has  consoled  himself,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDD9G  CROWD. 

CHAPTEB  XXXVI.     WCAI.TB  IN  JBOPARDT  :  THK  REYKL. 

One  night  at  the  end  of  August,  when  Bathsheba's  ex- 
periences as  a  married  woman  were  still  new,  and  when 
the  weather  was  yet  dry  and  sultry,  a  man  stood  motionless 
in  the  stack-yard  of  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm,  looking  at 
the  moon  and  sky. 

The  night  had  a  sinister  aspect.  A  heated  breeze  from 
the  south  slowly  fanned  the  summits  of  lofty  objects,  and 
in  the  sky  dashes  of  buoyant  cloud  were  sailing  in  a  course 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  another  stratum,  neither  of  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  breeze  below.  The  moon,  as  seen 
through  these  films,  hail  a  lurid,  metallic  look.  The  fields 
were  sallow  with  the  impure  light,  and  all  were  tinged  in 
monochrome,  as  if  beheld  through  stained  glass.  The 
same  evening  the  sheep  had  trailed  homeward  head  to  tail, 
the  behavior  of  the  rooks  had  been  confused,  and  the 
horses  had  moved  with  timidity  and  caution. 

Thunder  was  imminent,  and,  taking  some  secondary  ap- 
pearances into  consideration,  it  was  likely  to  be  followed 
oy  one  of  the  lengthened  rains  which  mark  the  close  of  dry 
weather  for  the  season.  Before  twelve  hours  had  passed  a 
harvest  atmosphere  would  be  a  bygone  thing. 

Oak  pazed  with  misgiving  at  eight  naked  and  unpro- 
tected neks,  massive  and  heavy  witn  the  rich  produce  of 
one  half  the  farm  for  that  vear.    He  went  on  to  the  bam. 

This  was  the  night  which  had  been  selected  by  Sergeant 
Troy  —  ruling  now  in  the  room  of  his  wife  —  for  giving  the 
harvest-supper  and  dance.  As  Oak  approached  the  build- 
ing, the  sound  of  violins  and  a  tambourine,  and  the  regular 
jigging  of  many  feet,  grew  more  distinct.  He  came  close 
to  the  large  doors,  one  of  which  stood  slightly  ajar,  and 
looked  in. 

The  central  space,  together  with  the  recess  at  one  end, 
was  emptied  of  all  encumbrances,  and  this  ai^a,  covering 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  was  appropriated  for  the 
{lathering,  the  remaining  end,  which  was  piled  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  oats,  being  screened  off  with  sail-cloth.  Tufts  ' 
and  garlands  of  green  foliage  decorated  the  walls,  beams, 
and  extemporized  chandeliers,  and  immediately  opposite  to 
Oak  a  rostrum  had  been  erected,  bearing  a  table  and 
chairs.  Here  sat  three  fiddlers,  and  beside  them  stood  a 
frantic  man  with  his  hair  on  end,  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  a  tambourine  ouivering  in  his  hand. 

The  dance  ended,  and  on  the  black  oi£  floor  in  the 
midst  a  new  row  of  couples  formed  for  another. 

**  Now,  ma*am,  and  no  offence  I  hope,  I  ask  what  dance 
you  would  like  next  ?  '*  said  the  first  violin. 

**  Really,  it  makes  no  difference,"  said  the  clear  voice  of 
Bathsheba,  who  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  building,  ob- 
serving the  scene  from  behind  a  table  covered  with  cups 
and  viands.    Troy  was  lolling  beside  her. 

**  Then,"  said  the  fiddler,  <'  Til  venture  to  name  that  the 
right  and  proper  thing  is  *  The  Soldier's  Joy '  —  there  be- 
ing a  gallant  soldier  married  into  the  farm  — hey,  my  son- 
nies, and  gentlemen  all  ?  " 

'<  It  shidl  be  <  The  Soldier's  Joy,'  "  exclaimed  a  choma. 

''Thanks  for  the  compliment,'^ said  the  sergeant gayly, 
taking  Bathsheba  by  the  nand  and  leailing  her  to  the  top 
of  the  dance.  '*  For  though  I  have  purchased  my  discharge 
from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  regiment  of  cavalry,  the 
11th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  attend  to  the  new  duties  await- 
ing me  here,  I  shall  continue  a  soldier  in  spu-it  and  ieeJing 
as  long  as  I  live." 

So  ihe  dance  began.  As  to  the  merits  of  ''  The  Soldier's 
Joy,"  there  cannoK  be,  and  never  were,  two  ofdiuona.    It 
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has  been  obfierved  in  the  maf>ical  circles  of  Weatherbury 
and  its  vicinity  that  this  melody,  at  the  end  of  throe 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  thunderous  footing,  still  possesses 
more  stimulative  properties  for  the  heel  and  toe  than  the 
majority  of  other  dances  at  their  first  opening.  **The 
Soldier's  Joy  "  has,  too,  an  additional  charm,  In  being  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  tambourine  aforesaid  —  no  mean 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  performer  who  understands 
the  proper  convulsions,  /pasnis,  St  Vitus's  dances,  and 
fearful  frenzies  necessary  when  exhibiting  its  tones  in  their 
hi»hest  perfection. 

The  immortal  tune  ended,  a  fine  D  D  rolling  forth  from 
the  bass-viol  with  the  sonorousness  of  a  cannonade,  and 
Gabriel  delayed  his  entry  no  longer.  He  avoided  Bath- 
sheba,  and  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  platform,  where 
Sergeant  Troy  was  now  seated,  drinking  brandy-and- 
water,  thou};h  the  others  drank  without  exception  cider 
and  ale.  Gabriel  could  not  easily  thrust  himself  within 
speak int;  distance  of  the  sergeant,  and  he  sent  a  message, 
asking  him  to  come  down  for  a  moment.  The  sergeant 
said  he  could  not  attend. 

•'  Will  you  tell  him,  then,"  said  Gabriel,  •<  that  I  only 
stepped  ath*art  to  say  thnt  a  heavy  rain  is  sure  to  fi^ll  soon, 
and  that  something  shouUl  be  done  to  protect  the  ricks  ?  " 
'*Mr.  Troy  says  it  will  not  rain,"  returned  the  messen- 
ger, '*  and  he  cannot  stop  to  talk  to  vou  about  such  fidgets." 
in  juxtanosition  witli  Troy,  Oak  had  a  melanchqly  tend- 
ency  to  look  like  a  candle  lieside  gas,  and  ill  at  ease,  he 
went  out  again,  thinking  he  would  go  home ;  for,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  had  no  heart  for  the  scene  in  the  barn. 
At  the  door  lie  paused  fur  a  moment ;  Troy  was  speaking  : 
*'  Friends,  it  is  not  only  the  Harvest  Home  that  we  are 
celebrating  to-night ;  but  this  is  also  a  Wedding  Feast.  A 
short  time  ago  I  bad  the  happiness  to  lead  to  tHe  altar  this 
lady,  your  mistress,  and  not  until  now  have  we  been  able 
to  give  any  public  fiourinh  to  the  event  in  Weatherbury. 
That  it  may  be  thoroughly  well  done,  and  that  every  man 
may  go  happy  to  bed,  I  have  orilered  to  be  brought  here 
some  bottlos  of  brandy  and  kettles  of  hot  water.  A  treble- 
strong  goblet  will  be  handed  round  to  each  guest." 

Batlisheba  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  with  up- 
turned pale  face,  said  imploringly,  '*  No  —  don't  give  it  to 
them  —  pray  don't,  Frank.  It  will  only  do  them  harm : 
they  have  had  enough  of  everything." 

'^Trew  —  we  don't  wish  for  no  more,  thank  ye,"  said 
one  or  two. 

'*  Pooh  1 "  ssid  the  sergeant  contemptuously,  and  raised 
his  voice  as  if  lizhted  up  by  a  new  idea.  **  Friends,"  he 
said,  **  we'll  send  the  women-folk  home  I  'Tis  time  they 
were  in  bed.  Then  we  cockbirds  will  have  a  jolly  carouse 
to  ourselves.  If  any  of  the  men  show  the  white  feather, 
let  them  look  elsewhere  for  a  winter's  work." 

Bathsbeba  indignantly  left  the  barn,  followed  by  all  the 
women  and  children.  The  musicians,  not  looking  upon 
themselves  as  '^company,"  slipped  quietly  away  to  their 
spring  wagon  and  put  in  the  horse.  Thus  Troy  and  the 
men  on  Uie  farm  were  lelt  sole  occupants  of  the  place. 
Oak,  not  to  appear  unnecessarily  disagreeable,  stayed  a 
little  while  ;  tlif  n  he,  too,  arose  and  (|uietly  took  his  de- 
parture, followed  by  a  Iriendly  oath  from  the  sergeant  for 
not  staying  to  a  second  round  of  grog. 

Gabriel  proceeded  towards  his  home.  In  approaching 
the  door,  his  toe  kicked  something  which  felt  and  sounded 
soft,  leathery,  and  distended,  like  a  boxing-glove.  It  was 
a  large  toad  humbly  travelling  across  the  path.  Oak  took 
it  up,  thinking  it  miffht  be  better  to  kill  the  creature  to 
save  it  from  pain  ;  but  finding  it  uninjured,  he  placed  it 
again  among  the  grass.  He  knew  what  this  direct  mes- 
sage from  the  Great  Mother  meant.  And  soon  came 
another. 

Wlien  he  struck  a  light  indoors  there  appeared  upon  the 
table  a  thin  glistening  streak,  as  if  a  bruso  of  varnish  had 
been  lightly  dragged  across  it.  Oak's  eyes  followed  the 
terpentine  sheen  to  the  other  side,  where  it  led  up  to  a 
huge  brown  garden-slug,  which  had  come  indoors  to-night 
for  reasons  of  its  own.  It  was  Nature's  second  way  of 
hinting  to  him  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  foul  weather. 


[SEPTEMBKRSt 

Oak  sat  down  mediuting  for  nearly  an  hour.  During 
this  time  two  black  spiders,  of  the  kind  conmon  in  tb&tcbec 
houses,  promenaded  the  ceiling,  ultimately  dropping  to  the 
floor.  This  reminded  liim  tliat  if  there  was  one  clui  q{ 
manifestation  on  this  matter  that  he  thonmghly  unda* 
stood,  it  was  the  instincts  of  sheep.  He  left  tbe  room,  ran 
across  two  or  three  fields  towarcls  the  ilodL,  got  upon  \ 
hedge,  and  looked  over  among  them. 

They  were  crowded  close  together  on  the  other  tid^ 
around  some  f  urae  bushes,  and  the  first  peculiarity  obien- 
able  was  that,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  O^k*!  head 
over  the  fence,  they  did  not  stir  or  run  awny.  They  had 
now  a  terror  of  something  greater  than  their  terror  of  man. 
But  this  was  not  the  most  noteworthy  feature :  tliey  ven 
all  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  their  tails,  without  s  ud^ 
exception,  were  towards  that  half  of  the  horizon  from  which 
the  storm  threatened.  There  was  an  inner  circle  cloidj 
huddled,  and  outside  these  they  radiated  wider  apart,  the 
pattern  formed  by  the  fiock  as  a  whole  being  not  unlike  a 
vandyked  lace  collar,  to  which  the  clump  of  furze-baihei 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  wearer's  neck. 

This  was  enough  to  reestablish  him  in  his  orit^inal  opio- 
ion.  He  knew  now  that  he  was  right,  and  that  Troy  vu 
wrong.  Every  voice  in  nature  was  unanimous  in  bespeak* 
ing  change.  But  two  distinct  translations  attached  to 
these  dumb  expressions.  Apparently  there  was  to  be  a 
thunder-storm,  and  afterwards  a  cold,  continuous  rain. 
The  creeping  things  seemed  to  know  all  about  the  latto 
rain,  but  little  of  the  interpolated  thunder-storm  *,  vbiist 
the^sheep  knew  all  about  the  thunder-storm  and  nothmg  of 
the^  latter  rain. 

This  complication  of  weathers,  being  uncommon,  wu  all 
the  more  to  be  feared.  Oak  returnca  to  the  sUck  yard. 
All  was  silent  here,  and  the  conical  tips  of  the  ricks  jatted 
darkly  into  the  sky.  There  were  five  wheat-ricks  in  (hii 
yanl,  and  three  stacks  of  barley.  The  wheat  when  threshed 
would  average  about  thirty  quarters  to  each  sta^k ;  tbe 
barley  at  least  forty.  Their  value  to  Bathsbeba,  and  in* 
deed  to  anybody,  Oak  mentally  estimated  by  the  tbUoving 
simple  calculation:  — 

5X30  =  150  quarters»£500 
3X40  =>  ISO  quarters  =  £250 

Total  £750] 
Seven  hundred  andjfifly  pounds  in  the  divinest  formtha! 
money  can  wear  — *  tliat  of  necessary  food  for  man  an^ 
beast :  should  the  risk  be  run  of  deteriorating  thi^  bulk  i 
com  to  less  than  half  its  value,  because  of  the  instability  (i 
a  woman  ?  **  Never,  if  I  can  prevent  it  1 "  said  Gabriel 
.  Such  was  the  argument  that  Oak  set  outwardly  befor 
him.  But  man,  even  to  himself,  is  a  cryptographic  pag 
having  an  ostensible  writing,  and  another  between  th 
lines.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  this  golden  legend  ua 
der  the  utilitarian  one  :  *^  I  will  help»  to  my  last  effort,  tb 
woman  I  have  loved  so  dearly." 

He  went  back  to  the  barn  to  endeavor  to  obtain  assist 

ance  for  covering  the  ricks  that  very  night.    All  was  s 

lent  within,  and  he  would  have  passed  on  in  the  belii'f  thj 

the  party  had  broken  up,  had  not  a  dim  light,  yellow  \ 

saffron  by  contrast  with  the  greenish  wiiiteneas  outsidi 

streamed  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  folding  doors. 

Gabriel  looked  in.     An  offensive  picture  met  bis  eye. 

The  candles  suspended  among  the  evergreens  had  bnri 

down  to  their  socaets,  and  in  some  cases  the  leaves  x\i 

about  them  were  scorched.    Many  of  the  lights  had  qui 

gone  out,  others  smoked  and  sUnk,  crease  dropping  lino 

them  upon  the  floor.    Here,  under  the  table,  and  leanu 

against  forms  and  chairs  in  every  conoeivable  attitude  ea 

cept  the  perpendicular,  were  the  wretched  persons  of  a 

the  workfolk,  the  liair  of  their  heads  at  such  low   lev« 

being  suggestive  of  mops  and  brooms.    In  the  midst  i 

these  shone  red  and  distinct  the  figure  of  Sergeant  Tro* 

leaning  back  in  a  chair.    Cogean  was  on  his  back,  wil 

his  mouth  open,   buzzinz  fonh  snores,  as  were   sever 

others;  the  united  breathings  of  the  horizontal  a8sembia| 

forming  a  subdued  roar  like  LfOndon  from  a  disuncre.     J 

sephToorgraas  was  curled  round  in  the  fashion  of  a  faedg 
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ho^,  apparently  in  attempts  to  present  the  least  possible 
portion  of  lii'<  surface  to  the  air;  ami  b<'hin(l  him  was  dimly 
visible  an  tin  important  remnant  of  William  Smallhury. 
The  gUx.^i's  and  cups  still  stoo^l  n])on  the  table,  a  water- 
jitg  bcin;;  overturned,  from  which  a  small  rill,  after  tracing 
its  cour:«e  with  marvellous  pre<;ision  tlown  the  centre  of  the 
lon<T  table,  fell  into  the  neck  of  the  unoon^cious  Mark 
Clark,  in  a  steady,  monotonous  drip,  like  the  dripping  of  a 
ttalac'tite  in  a  cave. 

G^liriel  f^lancetl  hopelessly  at  the  STonp,  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  comprised  all  the  able-bodied  men 
upon  the  farnu  lie  saw  at  once  that  if  the  ricks  were  to 
be  savi'il  that  ni«;ht,  or  even  the  next  morning,  he  must 
cave  tlicni  with  his  own  hands. 

A  faint  *' ting-tinj;"   resounded   from  nnder  Co<;gan*s 

wai^coHt.   It  was  Cog'^an*s  watch  striking  the  hour  of  two. 

O^k  wrnt  to  the  recumbent  form  of  Matthew  Moon,  who 

usually  undertook  the  roush  thatching  of  the  homestead, 

and  ^liook  liini.     The  shaking  was  without  effect. 

Gahrii'l  ^houtcd  in  his  ear,  **  Where's  your  thatching- 
beetle  and  rick-stick  and  spars?" 

**  Under  the  stadtlles,**  said  Moon  mechanically,  with  the 
anron>cious  promptness  of  a  medium. 

Galtriel  let  <ro  his  head,  an<l  it  dropped  upon  the  floor 
liku  a  l>owl.  lie  then  went  to  8u!«an  'PalFs  husband. 
**  Where's  the  key  of  the  gr  inary  ?  *' 
Xo  answer.  The  (piestiou  was*  n-peated,  with  the  wme 
result.  To  1k3  shnute<l  to  at  night  was  evidently  le?s  of  a 
novelty  to  Susan  TalTs  hu>band  than  to  Matthew  Moon. 
0<ik  tiling  down  TalPs  head  into  the  corner  ajxain  and 
turned  away. 

To  Ihj  just,  ihc  men  were  not  prcatly  to  blame  for  this 
painful  and  demoralizing  tenidnntion  to  the  evening's  en- 
tertaii)in<*nt.  Si'rgeant  Troy  had  8o  strenuously  insisted, 
glass  ill  hand,  that  drinking  should  be  the  bond  of  their 
union,  that  tliohc  mIio  wihlu'd  to  refuse  liardiv  liked  to  1m: 
10  uiiinannerlv  under  the  c  irculn^tatK'e.«.  Having  from  their 
youth  up  bei*ii  entirely  unaccustomed  to  any  li«|iior  stronger 
than  cidt*r  or  mild  ale,  it  was  no  womler  that  thev  had 
suecunilK*d,  oife  and  all  with  extraordinary  uniformity, 
after  tliu  lapse  of  abou^  an  hour. 

Gabriel  was  greatly  d*  preds^ed.  This  debauch  boded  ill 
for  that  wilful  and  fas<'iiiatins:  mist rt'ss  whom  the  faithful 
man  even  now  felt  within  him  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  sweet  and  bright  and  hopeless. 

lie  put  out  the  expiring  lights,  that  the  barn  mi<!ht  not 
be  endan<;i  reil,  closed  the  <loor  u|K>n  the  men  in  their  deep 
and  oblivious  t»U  ep,  and  went  again  into  the  lone  ni^i^lit. 
A  hot  brei'ze,  as  if  breathed  from  the  partetl  lips  of  some 
dragon  nbout  to  swallow  the  globe,  fanned  him  from  the 
south,  while  directly  opposite  in  the  north  ro^e  a  grim,  w\W 
^ha[K-n  Uidy  of  cloud,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.  So 
unnaturally  did  it  rise  that  one  could  fancy  it  to  be  lifted 
by  maehinery  from  below.  Meanwhile  the  faint  cloudlets 
had  tlown  biek  into  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sky,  as  if 
in  terror  of  the  large  cloud,  like  a  young  brood  gazed  in 
ujion  by  some  monster. 

Goin<run  to  the  villaire,  Oak  flun«:  a  pmall  stone  against 
the  window  of  Laban  Tair&  b«'droom,  expecting  Susan  to 
opi'n  it;  but  nolNxly  stirred.  He  went  round  to  the' back 
door,  whieh  had  been  left  unfastened  for  Laban*8  entry, 
and  parsed  lit  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

"  .Xlrs.  Tall,  I've  come  lor  the  key  of  the  granary,  to  get 
at  the  riek-cloths,'*  said  Oak,  in  a  steiitori:»n  Viice. 
*'  Is  tint  youV  '*  said  Mrs.  Susan  Tall,  half  awake.« 
**  Yes,"  said  Gabriel. 

"Come  along  to  bed,  do,  you  draw-latching  roguo  — 
kcepin>{  a  IxMly  awake  like  this  !  " 

**  It  isn't  Laban  —  'tis  Gabriel  Oak.  I  want  the  key  of 
the  jrranarv." 

^  Gabriel !     What  in  the  name  .of  fortune  did  you  pre- 
tend to  l>e  Laban  for?" 
"  I  didn't,     1  thought  you  meant"  — 
"  Yes  vou  did.     What  do  you  want  here  ?  " 
"The  key  of  the  granary." 

•'  Take  it,  then.  'Tis  on  the  nail.  People  coming  dis- 
ttirhing  women  at  this  time  of  night  ought "  — 


Gabriel  took  the  key,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tiraile.  Ten  minutes  later  his  lonely  figure 
might  have  been  seen  drac^ing  four  large  water-proof  cov- 
erings across  the  yard,  an<l  soon  two  of  theve  heaps  ot 
treasure  in  grain  were  cH>vered  snug  —  two  cloths  to  each. 
Two  hundred  pounds  were  secured.  Three  wheat- stacks 
remained  opi^n,  .an<i  there  were  no  more  cloths.  Oak 
looked  under  the  staddles  and  found  a  fork.  He  mounted 
the  third  pile  of  wealth  and  begun  operating,  adoptipg  the 
plan  of  slopinir  the  upper  sheaves  one  over  the  other ;  and, 
in  atldition,  tilling  the  interstices  with  the  material  of  some 
untied  sheaves. 

So  far  all  was  well.  By  tins  harried  contrivance  Bath- 
theba's  property  in  wheat  was  safe  for  at  any  rate  a  week 
or  two,  provided  always  tliat  there  was  not  much  wind. 

Kext  came  the  barley.  This  it  was  only  posisible  to  pro- 
tect by  syxtematie  thatching.  Time  went  on,  and  the 
moon  vanished,  not  to  reappear.  It  was  the  farewell  of  the 
ambassador  previous  to  war.  The  night  had  a  haggard 
look,  like  a  sick  thing ;  and  there  came  tinally  an  utter  ex- 
piration of  air  from  the  whole  heat'en  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
breeze,  which  mitsl it  have  been  likened  to  a  death.  And 
now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  yard  but  the  dull  thuds  of 
the  beetle  which  drove  in  the  spars,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
thatch  in  the  iutervaln. 

(TolMoontlniMd.) 
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"  Hk  is  a  great  lover  and  prat^er  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scorner  of  others;  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend 
than  a  jest ;  jealoui  of  every  word  and  action  of  those 
about  biin  (eHpeeially  after  drink,  wh'ch  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  which  he  liveth)  ;  a  dissembler  of  all  parts  which 
rei^n  in  hi  n ;  a  brarrger  of  Koine  goo<is  that  he  wanteth ; 
thinketh  nothing  well  but  whftt  either  he  himself  or  some 
of  bi-i  friends  or  countrymen  have  said  or  done;  be  is  pas- 
fcionately  kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep; 
vindictive,  but,  if  he  hQ  well  answered,  at  himself.  For 
any  relision,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;  interpreteth  best  say- 
ings and  deeds  often  to  the  worst.  Oppressed  with  phan- 
tasy, which  hath  e\cr  mastered  his  reason,  a  general  dis- 
ease in  many  poet^.  His  inventions  are  smooth  and  easy; 
but  above  all,  he  excelleth  in  tran^lation." 

Such  is  the  character  of  "  Hare  Ben  Jonson,"  given  to 
him  by  the  gentle  Drummoud  of  Hawiliornden,  after  hia 
nio»t  unfortunate  visit;  a  visit  nearly  the  most  unlucky 
ever  known,  leadini;  to  nothing  but  abuse  and  misunder- 
standing. What  Drumroond  said  of  Jonson  behind  his 
back,  immediately  alter  writing  to  him,  **  There  is  nothing 
I  wish  more  than  to  be  in  the  calendar  of  them  th^tt  love 
you,"  we  have  seen  al>ove.  '  Drummnnd  having  ventured 
to  give  his  opinion  on  Jonson.  Gifford  finds  it  tieeessa-y  to 
vilify  Driimmond  by  calling  him  every  name  he  could  lay 
his  tongue  to.  He,  the  gentle  Drummond,  was  a  **  a  bird 
of  prey  ; "  be  *'  sought  to  injure  a  man  whom  he  had  de-' 
coyed  under  his  roof ; "  **  he  was  of  a  very  depraved  mind;  '* 
and  so  on,  scolding  Drummond  and  others  on  Ben  Jonson'a 
behalf  to  that  extent  that  the  most  incautious  rea<ler,  from 
sheer  instinct,  and  without  inrpiiry,  takes  part  against  Ben 
•lonson,  and  not  for  him.  Scohliog  is  an  utter  mistake. 
When  a  woman  takes  to  scoldine.  her  intimates  know  that, 
if  she  does  not  scold  about  one  thing  she  will  about  another, 
and  so  no  one  takes  any  practical  action  with  regatd  to  it. 
When  a  critic  or  biographer  takes  to  the  same  tnethoii  of 
action,  he  is  t  ever  much  attended  to ;  and  so  it  comes  that 
thouvh'ful  people,  reading  such  a  bioj^raphy  as  that  of 
Giflbrd's,  are  ^enerally  sure  to  seek  others. 

With  re)2anl  to  Ben  Jonson's  life  ami  character,  we  Fhall 
be  necessarily  very  brief ;  we  shall  only,  so  to  speak,  re- 
mind our  reaf^eis  of  what  they  doubtless  knew  before. 
Our  object  is  to  see  what  is  the  value  of  chose  wotk^  which 
this  rou«;h  and  uncouth  man  left  behind  him.  Personally 
one  of  the  best  abused  men  who  ever  li«ed,  he  has  come 
down  to  us  with  a  reputation  almost  next  to  that  of  Sbakea- 
peare. 
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He  was  a  Scotchman,  thoaeh  he  neyer  was  bat  once  in 
Scotland,  and  then  he  had  far  oetter  have  kept  away.  Hit 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  gentle  repute  in  Annandale,  but 
went  to  Carli9l«>.  His  father  was  a  nitnister  of  the  godpel, 
apparently  a  Puritan,  for  he  was  deprived  of  his  property 
under  Queen  Mary.  At  the  time  during  which  we  are 
writing,  there  is  a  claim  for  the  peerage  of  Annandale  by  a 
Johnstone,  who  is  evidently  a  clansman  of  the  great  Ben. 
The  Johnstones  have  made  no  small  mark  in  Border 
history,  but  they  will  possibly  be  like  the  Tichbornes,  best 
known  to  posterity  through  the  most  eccentric  member  of 
thoir  family.  No  family  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  done 
better  for  the  parent  state,  in  their  way,  than  the  John- 
stones,  but  they  have  not  been  so  successful  as  the  Camp- 
bells ;  and  their  greatest  man  is  certainly  the  remarkable 
Ben. 

Bom  In  1574,  after  his  father's  death,  be  entirely  missed 
that  moulding  which  a  man  can  only  get  from  a  father ;  a 
moulding  which  is  as  much  more  valuable  than  the  forming 
of  a  moi  her  as  the  stamping  of  a  guinea  is  than  the  casting 
of  a  coiner.  A  father  leaves  a  much  more  certain  mark 
upon  his  son  than  the  best  of  mothers  can.  The  merest 
common-sense*  the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world, 
proves  that  fact  so  clearly  that  it  is  hardly  worth  ink  to 
write  it  down.  At  the  turninz*point  of  every  great  man's 
life  occur  things  which  he  could  never  f  peak  to  his  mother 
about ;  if  he  did,  she  could  not  understand  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  father  who  gains  his  son's  confidence  can 
advise,  persuade,  and  warn.  The  loss  of  a  good  mother  is 
bitter  enoueh,  in  all  conscience.  The  loss  of  the  one  woman 
who  prececles  the  wife,  and  who  in  some  points  has  an  au- 
thority higher  than  the  wife  herself,  is  irremediable.  But 
the  loss  of  the  father,  the  dear  friend,  the  tender,  gentle 
companion,  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed ;  the  man  who 
understands  you  beyond  all  others ;  the  man  in  whose  broad, 
kindly  bosom  you  bury  secrets  of  disappointed  love,  of  idle- 
ness, of  carelessness,  of  a  thousand  things,  only  known  to 
men,  and  which,  while  forgiven  by  the  mother,  cannot  be 
sympathized  with ;  that  loss  —  the  loss  of  the  father  —  is 
more  than  irremediable;  we  have  no  word  for  it ;  it  most 
pass  as  nameless. 

Jonson  had  no  father.  He  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  very 
man  of  all  others  who  should  have  had  one.  He  was 
essentially  a  man's  man ;  ^nd  there  is  a  curious  undercur- 
rent of  misogyny  in  his  writings  which  seems  at  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  Swifl.  <<  Why  does  Nature  waste  her 
time  in  making  such  things  ?  "  he  says  once.  A  good 
father  would  have  given  him  more  experience  of  the  excel- 
lence of  women  than  he  ever  seems  to  have  had ;  but  he 
sinned  in  that  respect  with  a  large  school,  which  b  not 
quite  extinct  yet 

While  he  was  a  baby  his  mother  married  again,  so  prac- 
tically he  had  no  mother.*   No  blame  can  be  attached 
either  to  her  or  to  the  master  bricklayer  whom  she  married, 
for  Jonsim  had  a  good  private  education  at  a  school  at  St. 
Martin's-in-the*  Fields,  and  from  thence  went  to  West- 
minster, to  receive  a  sound  classical  education  under  no 
less  a  man  than  the  great  Camden.    Every  man  who  has 
put  pen  to  paper  knows  these  facts,  but  no  one  seems  to  be 
a^le  to  deduce  from  them.    Ben  Jonson  had  no  domestic 
life ;  he  was  a  child  of  the  pedagogues ;  not  by  any  means 
of  Jesuit  pedas^gues,  who  carefully  excerpt  everything 
objectionable  from  the  classical  authors,  but  of  free  Protes- 
tant schoolmasters,  who  teach  a  boy  Latin,  and  turn  htm 
into  the  library  with  Xenophon,  Petronius,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Juvenal,  sil  ready  to  his  hands.     Good  people  who 
shiver  and  shudder  at  the  nameless  horrors  of  '*  Volpone," 
must  really  remember  that  the  child  Jonson's  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  was  gained  through  books,  some  of  which 
most  certainly  would  bring  the  author  into  serious  trouble 
nowadays,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  publisher  for  them. 
It  is  truo  that  wo  are  carefully  trained  to  read  such  books 
now,  but  it  is  bad  for  a  lad  to  do  so  without  the  indefina- 
ble atmosphere  of  a  pure  and  intellectual  home  around  him. 
Jonson  had  not  this ;  he  was  a  child  of  the  pedagogues,  and 
they  are  more  proud  of  him  than  we  are.     He  from  the 
first  looked  at  life  through  classical  spectacles,  and  we 


have  the  result  before  us.    His  tragedy  Is  like  Eoriiiidei, 
his  comedy  like  Terence.    When  he  looks  straight  from 
his  own  eyes  on  what  surrounds  him,  he  ii  triTaiaable,  u 
giving  us  a  hint  of  the  manners  of  the  tima,Utheii 
singularly  dull.    Of  the  delicate  little  touches  of  docnetiic 
life   whi>h  we    find    alike    in    Shakespeare,  Thsckenr, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot,  and  which  will  mike  &11  mn 
love  them  for  all  time,  he  had  no  knowledge.    He  lived  ii 
books,  not  in  life.     He  must  bave  known,  ai  we  all  litre, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  Rebecca  Sharp,  Miss  Betsy  Trotvood,  ud 
Aunt  Glegg,  but  he  never  hail  the  power  of  weiogtbea. 
Characters,  to  live,  must  be  typical.    He  is  neVer  nstanl; 
he  would  have  made  Mr.  Glegg  jealous  of  Bob  Jakio,  tod 
would  have  given  us  to  undersund  that  thera  wu  mere  ia 
the  matter  than  Mrs.  Glesg  chose  to  say.    He  never  coald 
keep  the  juitte  miiiftu  in  fiction;  like  Victor  Hugohemnft 
be  on  the  stilts  or  in  the  mud,  for  his  own  sati«fiictioQ ;  bat 
unlike  Victor  Hugo  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  those  wMt 
tones,  which,  when  we  are  laughing  heartily  st  Victor 
Hugo's  worst  absurdities,  make  us  put  down  the  book  io 
awe,  and  revere  him  like  a  great  man.    For  example,  in 
the  two  children  playing  with  the  kitten,  Eponine  layi:- 

"  Vois-ta,  ma  soeor,  oette  ponn^-lk  est  plus  smasante  ^tu 
I'antre.  Ello  reroue,  elle  crie,  elle  est  cbsude.  VoU-ro,  mi 
soenr,  jouons  avec.  Ce  serait  ms  petite-fille.  Je  serau  sot 
dame.  Je  viend rats  te  voir  et  tu  la  reganleraio.  Peukpeati 
verrais  ses  moustaches,  et  cela  t*^ronneratt ;  et  tn  roedirw; 
'  Ah  !  mon  Dieu ! '  et  je  tedimii:  *  Oui,  madame,  c'e»t  une  pe 
tite-fille  one  j'al  oomme  ca.  Lei  petites-fiUes  sont  oomoiecal 
present'*' 

No  living  man  except  Victor  Hugo  could  write  that,  and 
few  dead  ones.  Certainly  not  Ben  Jonson.  Take  Dk-keoi 
again,  in  one  of  his  most  exquisitely  nonsensical  psMsgei, 
which  we  quote,  to  show  that  Dickens  was  Vic-tor  Flugo'i 
master  in  the  art  of  child's  babble.  The  questioD  ii, 
What  do  sea-side  lodging-house  keepers  do  out  of  the 
season? 

*'  Whether  thev  pretended  to  take  one  another's  lodgin^t,  oi 
to  open  one  another's  tea-csddles  for  funt  Whether  tbejd 
oflT  slices  of  their  own  beef  snd  mntton,  and  made  heViere  U» 
it  belonged  to  somebody  else  t  Whether  iheg  p/ajfni  Utife  drama 
of  life  lihe  childrtn  do,  and  said, '  I  ought  to  come  and  look  ^ 
your  apartments,  and  you  ought  to  a»k  two  iniineas  a  «efk  to 
much  ;  and  then  I  ought  to  siiy  that  I  roust  hare  the  n^toftl] 
day  to  think  sbout  it,  snd  then  you  ou^bt  to  say  that  snotb« 
lady  and  gentleman  with  no  children  in  family  hsd  made 
better  oflfer,  and  that  yon  were  just  going  to  tfdte  the  bill  do« 
when  you  heard  the  knock.' " 

These  fancies  about  children  make  us  laugh  as  hsppil 
and  heartily  as  anything  can.  The  three  greatest  ofoi 
recent  writers  of  prose  fiction,  in  truth,  infinitely  the  be 
writers  of  prose  we  ever  had,  treat  children  with  i 
amount  of  respectful  study  which  would  have  rather  i 
tonished  the  overrated  novelists  of  the  last  century.  1 
Ben  Jonson  they  were  a  sealed  t>ook.  The  qu«*«tion  arist 
*'  Was  Ben  Jonson  ever  a  child  himself?  Did  he  e^ 
know  much  of  that  domestic  life  which  leaves  such  a  ftro 
imprint  on  the  nature  of  most  men  ?"  if  he  did  not,  i 
are  saying  more  to  excuse  him  on  certain  pointa  ihaQ 
thousand  infuriated  Giffords  could  do. 

He  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  a  sb< 
time ;  for  how  long  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  His  mot) 
and  his  step-father,  who  had  already  done  all  they  co4 
for  his  education,  were  unable  to  maintain  him  in  a  univi 
sity  career,  and  he  was  fetched  home  to  work  at  the  tn 
of  his  stepfather.  And  in  the  name  of  confusion,  why  n< 
What  on  earth  is  there  degrading  in  the  matter  ?  Them 
a  certain  sort  of  kid-glove  critic  to  whom  the  fact  seema 
be  horrible.  We  can  only  say  that  he  was  much  bet 
emplo)  ed  at  bricklaying  than  he  was  in  writing  certain  pa 
of  his  plays.  ,This  part  of  his  life  seems  extremely  ne^ti 
He  was  certainly  not  thtor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh**  boy,  1 
cause  the  boy  was  not  born.  He  did  not  do  a  «;reat  ma 
other  things  attributed  to  him,  but  he  eertsiolj  left 
trade  and  went  as  a  soldier  to  the  Low  Countries.  Ih 
he  served  one  campaign,  and  then  returned  to  £«nglandy 
step-father  being  dead,  but  his  mother  still  living,  Jom 
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being  now  about  nineteen.  He  was  probably  at  that  time 
a  bandiiome  and  welKformed  youth,  though  the  great  length 
of  his  chin  and  the  siase  of  his  nose  would  prevent  his  hay- 
ing ever,  like  Volpone,  played  the  part  of  Antinous.  The 
mmgnificence  of  his  eyes,  and  the  stem,  almost  cruel  set  of 
his  forehead,  would  at  all  times  have  prevented  his  face 
from  being  commonplace.  He  now  took  to  acting,  appar- 
ently in  inferior  parts ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
get  into  the  hottest  of  hot  water  we  should  recommend 
Uiem  to  take  a  side  in  the  controversies  about  Ben  Jonson's 
life.  No  person  except  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ever  caused 
so  much  quarrelling  afler  his  death.  Professor  Masson,  the 
most  cautious,  the  most  kindly,  and  the  most  diligent  of  our 
biographers,  has  mentioned  him  in  his  *^  Life  of  Drummond;" 
even  he  will  not  escape.  As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we 
are  walking  among  red-hot  coals. 

He  certainly  (or  uncertainly)  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  was 
impugned  for  murder,  and  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  released  and  married.  Very  shortly  after  we  come  to 
the  first  dramatic  piece  which  he  is  known  to  have  written 
without  aa^i8tance :  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humor."  This  was 
first  acted  in  1598,  when  Jonson  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  has  lived  to  this  day,  and  will  probably  live  forever," 
though  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  acted  without  throwing 
three  companies  together.  It  was  first  acted  at  the  Globe, 
and  in  our  opinion  is  by  no  means  such  a  powerful  piece  as 
**  Volpone,"  or  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass."  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Henslowe  and  Alley n  (the  founder  of  Dulwich 
College)  brought  it  forward,  though  Alleyn  seems  not  to 
have  taken  any  part.  The  actors  were,  John  Duke,  C. 
Beeston,  T.  Pope,  J.  Hemings,  W.  Sly  (brother  of  Chris- 
topher ?),  W.  Kempe,  H.  Cende,  A.  Phillips,  R.  Burbage, 
tDd  —  hold  your  breath  —  William  Shakbsprarb  1 

What  part  did  HK  play?  Tradition  assigns  him  the  part 
of  the  £ider  Knowell,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that ;  let  us 
look  at  the  play  itself  and  see  what  it  is  like,  and  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  a  more  probable  part  for  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  being  now  an  extremely  handsome  young 
man  of  thirty-two,  we  should  think  it  far  more  probable 
that  he  took  the  easy  and  elegant  character  of  young 
Koowell,  and  as  such  we  shall  mention  him,  having  an 
instioct  that  we  are  right.^  The  play  was  brought  forward 
very  much  by  his  influence,  it  was  the  making  of  Jonson, 
snd  Shakespeare  was  at  thb  time,  as  we  have  said,  thirty- 
two. 

Old  Knowell  is  what  is  irreverently  called  on  the  stage 
the** heavy  father."  He  has  a  son  with  whom  he  is  half 
angry  for  his  love  of  poetry  and  for  cultivating  the  society 
of  the  wits.  He  has  also  a  kinsman,  Stephen,  the  country 
Rail,  a  most  amusing  quarrelsome  ass,  though  like  most  of 
JoD90D*s  fools,  videlicet  Coker,  in  '*  Bartholomew  Fair,"  very 
OTerdrawn.  One  comes  across  his  delicious  idiocy  in  the 
first  scene,  where  he  tells  old  Knowell,  **  I  have  bought  me 
s  hawk  and  a  hood,  bells  and  all,  and  I  lack  nothing  but  a 
hook  to  keep  it  by."  Stephen  is  another  Slender,  but  incom- 
parably inferior.  While  old  Knowell  is  bullying  him  for 
bis  folly,  a  servant  arrives  with  a  letter  directed  to  his  son, 
young  Koowell  (Shakespeare?),  who  is  still  in  bed;  it  is 
from  a  madcap  young  friend,  young  Wellborn ;  the  letter, 
innocent  enough  as  times  were,  is  horribly  indiscreet,  and 
makes  hopeless  fun  of  the  father,  who  by  reading  his  son's 
letter  hears  a  few  words  about  himself  which  makes  his 
ein  tingle.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  son  is  in 
had  company  with  his  friend  Wellborn ;  but  he  makes  a 
singularly  wise  resolution  not  to  check  him,  but  to  shame 
him  from  the  vice  which,  as  it  happens,  is  purely  imagi- 
1^'  He  sends  the  letter  on  to  bis  son  by  the  fantastic 
cle?er  servant,  Brainworro,  telling  him  not  to  say  a  word 
^  his  having  opened  it.  Brain  worm  at  once  tells  his 
yooog  master  all  about  it,  which  sets  his  suspicions  at 
*ork.  The  main  part  of  the  letter  is  an  invitation  to  a 
P^y  of  fantastics,  and  he  determines  to  add  his  cousin, 
wter  Stephen,  to  the  number  of  the  assembled  fools. 

^  the  next  scene  we  are  introduced  to  Mathew  the 
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*Uown  fiall,"  as  great  a  fool  as  Stephen,  but  in  a  dirt'erent 
way.  He  seeks  the  great  Captain  Bobadil,  who  lives  aa 
lodger  with  Cob,  the  water-carrier,  and  Tib,  his  wife,  and 
has  got  into  their  debt  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  **  by 
sixpence  at  a  time."  He  is  discovered  in  a  crapulous  state, 
having  been  horribly  drnnk  and  poorly  overnight,  as  it 
shown  by  hinted  details  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  by  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  now. 
Our  first  introduction  to  this  world-famous  character  is  hit 
calling  for  a  cup  of  small  beer,  like  Christopher  Sly ;  hut  as 
soon  as  he  has  shaken  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  he  comes  out 
as  the  ignorant,  clever,  shallow  bully,  which  has  made  him 
a  household  word.  He  finds,  in  teaching  Mathew  some  fenc- 
ing with  the  bedstaif,  that  he  has  two  shillings  and  that  his 
breakfast  is  secured. 

The  next  scene  opens  at  Kitelv,  the  merchant's  house  in 
the  Old  Jewrv.  Kitelr  is  nearly  the  replica  of  Ford,  in 
the  ^  Merry  Wives,"  the  jealons  husband.  He  has  married 
the  sister  of  Downright  and  Wellborn,  half-brothers.  She 
is  much  younger  than  he  is.  Wellborn  has  taken  poMCssion 
of  his  house  as  brother-in-law,  and  U  holding  rather  dis- 
reputable revelry  there ;  of  which  Kitely  complains  to 
Downright  He  lets  out  his  jealousy  by  telling  Downright 
that  he  would  punish  Wellborn,  but  that  the  world  would 
say  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  attentions  of  his  companions 
to  his  wife.  (Wellborn,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the 
young  gentleman  who  wrote  the  highly  indiscreet  letter  to 
young  Knowell  opened  by  his  father.)  While  Kitely  and 
Downright  are  discussing  the  matter,  Bobadil  comes  blus- 
tering in  to  ask  for  that  ne'er-do-well.  Wellborn,  and  with- 
out the  remotept  reason  calls  Downright  a  scavenger,  and 
rushes  away.  The  absurdity  of  this  scene  and  the  honest 
grief  of  Downright,  are  worthy  of  any  hand.  Kitely  tries 
to  pacify  him,  and  try  persuasion  with  his  brother  Well- 
born tor  Bobadirs  impudence,  but  without  avail. 

Cob,  the  water-carrier,  comes  in,  makes  a  very  nnpro- 
dnceable  remark  to  Kitely,  who  chides  him  for  Iniing  late, 
and  sets  Kitely  musing  on  his  jealousy  against  Wellborn's 
companions  and  (heir  opportunities  with  his  wife;  he 
determines  to  watch  her.  Slie  comes  in  with  her  sister 
Bridget.  She  is  so  gentle  and  honestly  afleclionate  about 
his  headache  that  he  is  disarmed,  and  determines  to  be  more 
of  a  man. 

Now,  the  amusing  rascal  Brainworm,  old  Knowell's 
servant,  appears  on  the  scene  in  Moorfields,  disguised  as  a 
maimed  soldier,  intercepting  young  Knowell  and  Master 
Stephen,  who  do  not  recognize  him.  Brainworm,  in  spite 
of  young  Kno well's  protests,  manages  to  sell  Master 
Stephen  an  old  sword  for  a  real  Toledo.  Then  in  an- 
other part  of  the  field  enters  old  Knowell,  who  solilo<|uizes 
about  nis  son*s  degeneracy  in  keeping  company  with  men 
who  would  dare  to  write  such  an  impudent  letter  as  that 
of  young  Wellborn.  He  does  not  wonder  at  it  in  the  case 
of  other  fathers,  who  sacrifice  their  tons'  respect  by  exhib- 
iting Uieir  vices ;  but  in  his  case  no  such  excuse  can  be 
made.  While  he  is  in  this  humor,  Brainworm,  his  own  man, 
meets  him  disguised,  and  begs  of  him.  He  is  so  well 
disguised,  that  Knowell  is  much  taken  with  him,  and 
actually  hires  him  as  his  servant.  This  is  rather  strain- 
ing a  point  in  probability ;  a  man  would  scarcely  be  taken 
in  so  far  as  to  nire  his  own  groom.  Still,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  acted  this  character 
of  old  Kfiowell,  and  so  was  contented  with  it. 

Then  we  get  to  the  Windmill  Tavern  with  Mathew  (the 
town  gull).  Wellborn,  and  Bobadil.  Bobsdil  begins  to 
bluster  about  Downright,  but  is  quietly  stopped  by  Well- 
born, who  will  not  allow  htm  to  speak  rudely  of  hia 
brother ;  it  is  noticeable  that  Downright's  original  offence 
was  only  asking  him,  in  a  short  manner,  if  he  heard  what 
had  been  said.  Young  Knowell  and  Master  Stephen  (the 
country  gull)  came  in.  Young  Kn9well  (Shakespeare 
acting  ?)  acquaints  Wellborn  with  the  awful  fact  that  his 
letter  was  opened  and  read  by  his  father.  He  laughs  off 
the  accident,  and  introduces  the  two  pieces  of  absurdity, 
Mathew  and  Bobadil,  whom  he  had  brought  for  young 
Knowell  to  laagh  at.  Mathew  and  Stephen  befool  one  an- 
other beaotifullyy  and  Bobadil  being  remarked  silent  and 
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asked  tbe  reason,  begins  to  He  with  the  volubility  of  Fal- 
stafT,  but  without  a  grain  of  his  immortal  wit.  Ilobadil, 
howifvtir,  knows  a  sword  when  he  sees  one,  ami  points  qut 
to  Stefiben  that  the  swnrd  he  has  brought  of  firainworm  is 
not  worth  twopence.  While  Stephen  is  vowing  vengeance, 
in  comes  the  irrepressible  Drainwnrm,  who  cooUv  confesses 
the  cheat,  Wut  so  dexterou!*ly  that  Stephen  isobli^l  to  ac- 
cept his  apoloi;/.  He  declares  himself  to  young  Knowell, 
and  tells  him  that  his  father  is  at  his  heels.  A  scene  follows, 
in  which  Kttely  tries  to  make  up  his  mind  to  tell  his  jealous 
fears  to  his  confidential  clerk  Card,  but  he  cannot  do  it. 
After  he  is  gone  out  of  the  bouAe  it  is  filled  by  the  characters 
to  whom  he  so  much  objectfi,  and  akhouKh  the  plot  does  not 
advance,  the  play  is  amusing  for  those  who  care  about  an- 
ti(|iiarian  slang.  Cob  goes  to  Justice  Clement*8  house,  and 
tells  Kitely ;  his*  jealousy  is  once  more  aroused,  and  he  gels 
as  ab-urd'as  Ford,  until  Cob  informs  him  that  there  are 
no  ladies.  Then,  however,  he  gets  worse  than  ever,  because 
he  thinks  that  the  ladies  will  have  come  in  to  tbe  gentle- 
men, and  that  he  will  be  in  time  to  catch  them.  This  part 
of  the  play  is  rather  poor  stulf,  at  least  in  most  moaem 
^yes.  Jutlging  from  pUys,  there  was  a  period  in  our  his- 
tory, extending  over  about  two  hundred  years,  when  the 
Tiolation  of  the  marriage  vow  was  eonnidered  as  probabld 
an  event  as  running  up  milliners*  bills  unknown  to  the 
husband,  and  when  the  jealous  husband  was  as  ordinary 
a  character  on  the  stase  as  the  careless  one  is  now  ;  but  to 
resume.  The  merry  Justice  Clement  now  appears  on  the 
stage  :  a  capital  character,  with  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  done  much.  Cob  comes  to  him  for  a  warrant  against 
Bobadil  for  beating  hi  n,  but  as  Bobadil  only  did  so  bA:ause 
Cob  abused  tobacco,  Clement  threatens  to  send  him  to  j*til 
for  abusing  tobacco.  Clement,  having  sent  Cob  about  his 
business  with  a  warrant  on  Bobadil,  comforts  Knowell  about 
his  son,  showing  him  that  he  is  a  good  youn^  fellow,  but, 
like  himself,  mirthful. 

Then  comes  a  scene  between  Downrlaht  and  his  si«ter, 
Mrs.  Kitely.  He  blames  Mrs.  Kitely  for  allowing  Well- 
bom's  riorous  companions  in  tbe  houde.  She  defends 
herself.  There  is  a  good  scene,  in  which  Mathew,  Hohadil, 
and  the  other  objectionable  characters  come  in,  and  Down- 
right flings  out  of  the  room  in  disgust  at  the  folly  of 
Mathew'it  veri^es,  and  returns  only  more  infuriated  than 
ever  at  the  fantastic  company  which  is  gathered  in  his 
sister's  house.  He  abuses  his  half  brother  Wellborn  so 
roundly  that  there  is  a  f uriouj  riot,  and  thev  draw  on  one 
another.  When  the  servants  have  come  in  and  every- 
thing is  perfectly  safe,  Boladil  U  taken  with  a  violent  de- 
sire to  run  Downright  through  the  body,  snd  is  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented.  Kitelv  ap|)ears  on  the  tcene  and  the 
rioters  go  out.  The  ladies  «tand  jip  for  young  Knowell, 
particularly  Mrs.  Kitely.  KUely  at  once  sets  him  down 
for  her  lover.  Then  the  s<*t'ne  changes,  for  no  particular 
reason,  to  Cob's  house,  v  here  he  and  his  wife  exchange  some 
nnrnofe'ess  blackguardisms.  Here  young  Knowell  tells 
Wellborn  that  he  loves  his  sister    Bridget,  and  Wellborn 

Eromises  that  he  shall  marry  her.  We  come  again  to  old 
Inowell  (Shakespeare  ?),  and  find  him  with  his  own  ser- 
vant Brain  worm,  whom  be  has  again  hired  in  ditiguise,  it 
will  be  remembered,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  own  groom. 
The  cross-purposes  are,  of  course,  very  amii«ing.  Brain- 
worm,  in  his  character  of  Fitssword,  tells  old  Knowell  that 
his  son  is  to  meet  a  woman  at  Cob*s  house.  Knowell  de- 
termines to  prevent  thi^.  He  having  gone,  Brainworm  gets 
hold  of  Formal.  Justice  Clement's  clerk,  and  cheats  him. 
Next  we  have  B>badil  l)irtg  furiou<«ly  with  his  astonishing 
plan  for  killing  forty  thousHud  of  the  enemy  every  year  by 
the  practice  of  duell  ng.  He  expresses  his  intention  of 
beating  Downright,  but  on  the  appearance  of  that  gentle- 
man, turns  out  to  be  an  arrant  coward.  Downright  beats 
him,  and  exit,  leaving  his  cloak.  Master  Stephen  takes  it, 
saying  that  he  will  say  he  bought  it.  Kitely  gets  more 
ab^urd,  and  fancies  that  he  is  |)oi (toned.  Brainworm  enters, 
disguised  in  the  clothes  of  Formal  (Juntice  Clement's 
clerk) ;  ho  gets  Kitely  to  go  out  on  a  false  errand,  and 
then  Wellborn  caunes  him  to  make  an  appointment  with 
young  Knowell  to  meet  his  sister  Bridget  and  himself  at  the 


Tower.  Mrs.  Kitely  h  ars  her  husband  talking  of  Cob, 
and  Wellborn  persuades  her  that  he  has  an  aimtsnatioi 
there.  She  goes  af^er  him ;  he  returns  in  a  r^^e  at  havioi 
been  sent  for  to  Justice  Clement's  for  nothing,  and  find 
her  gone.  He  follows,  furious.  Wellborn  hsvin«;  toM  hio 
whither  she  is  gone  Then  Mathew  and  Bobadil  dm« 
Brainworm  disguibcd  as  Formal,  who  tries  to  gft  a  sam  c 
monev  out  of  them  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  Doirnrt»ht,  bg 
they  have  only  twopence  between  them.  Mathew  girt 
htm  his  money,  and  Bobadil  his  silk  stockings. 

There  is  a  general  rendezvous  before  Coh'«  hoasp.  01 
Knowell  comes  there  af\cr  his  son,  Mrs.  Kitely  aftn*  h^ 
husband,  and  Kitely  afler  his  wife.  She  spies  her  hui^baoi 
and  flies  at  him,  accusing  him  of  coming  there  for  no  goo 
and  calling  him  every  name  she  can  lay  her  trn^uet 
He,  thinking  her  a  lost  woman,  tells  her  so.  But  tl 
absurdity  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  virtao 
and  innocent  old  Knowell  is  charged  by  the.  jealnu9  Rite 
as  having  met  his  wife  there  bpr  appointmenL  Tht*}*  mo 
off  to  the  justices.  Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  ab»unliti 
occur  from  Stephen  having  stolen  and  worn  Djwori^ih 
cloak.  Stephen  is  taken  to  the  justices  for  th  ft  He 
all  tbe  characters  are  at  last  assembled,  and  the  cxpl&s 
tions  are  given,  and  every  one  is  s^tii>fie<l.  In»i<fad 
following  the  last  scene  to  the  end,  we  will,  with  the  reade 
leave,  do  exactly  what  most  old  playgoers  do  as  foob 
they  see  how  matters  will  end,  take  our  hats  and  go  oi 
leaving  the  curtain  to  come  down. 

We  have  been  purposely  prolix  over  the  nlay  fir  d( 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place  it  was  Ben  •Jjnwi 
first  ttnaide«l  eflbrt,  and  it  made  his  fortune,  la  the  «ero 
place  he  never  really  beat  it,  in  our  opinion ;  and  in  t 
third,  it  represents  him  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of  nci 
comply.  '*  Every  Man  in  his  Humor*'  may  be  the  b 
constructed  of  all  his  plays,  with  the  exception  ot  **  BArtfa 
omew  Fair,"  that  strange  medley  of  farce  ami  of  wi 
thing  we  do  not  name  now.  We  see,  in  spite  of  the  w 
lurid  eflbrt  of  ^  Volpone  "  and  the  delicious  absurd  ly  of  I 
'*  Alchemist,"  a  steady  decadence  in  construction  from  I 
first  of  his  plays.  His  career  was  very  m  ch  likt'thaf 
some  other  authors :  he  suddenly  made  a  great  name,  i 
wrote  carelessly  ;  he  found  that  his  reputation  vai  w»ni 
and  made  furious  efforu  to  retrieve  it.  He  tried  the  stj 
of  other  fieople,  as  in  **  Sejanus ;  "  it  was  no  good. 
tried  to  revert  into  his  own  tirvt  style ;  tlut  was  no  g( 
either  —  it  wai  too  late. 

"  The  teniler  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Shall  never  come  liack  to  me." 

In  "  Every  Man  out  o(^  his  Humor,"  we  find  some  m 
powerful  writing,  though  apt  to  crow  bombastic.  We  h 
(we  suppose)  the  bad  taste  to  admire  this  passage  bey< 
measure:  — 

"  Would  to  Heaven, 
In  wreck  of  my  misfortunes,  I  were  turned 
To  some  fair  writcr-nrroph,  iluit,  >ct  upon 
Tkt  dfrpni  vhiripit  o/tht  ractnim/  teoM, 
Mine  adamaniine  eyes  mi|{ht  headlong;  hala 
The  iron  world  to  roe,  and  drown  it  all." 

O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,  indeed,  when  you  write  like  that 
"  Cynthia's  Revels  "  and  the  "  Poetaster  "  bring  on 
of  the  greatest  quarrels  of  Jonson's  life.  In  «»>«  J^fJ 
piece  Mawton  and  Decker  considered  themsel  ve»  hel«J 
to  ridicule  as  the  two  characters  of  Hedon  and  Anaie^ 
and  heailed  an  attack  on  Jonson,  the  rank  and  file  of  wt 
confisted  of  all  who«5  vanity  or  ill-conscience  mode  tl 
consider  that  they  were  alluded  to.  Jonson  at  once  g 
battle,  and,  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  the  mat 
introduced  his  two  enemies  into  the  -loeiaster 
Crispinus  and  Demetrius,  while  Decker  answered  witfl 
atuck  on  Jonson  in  "  The  Satiromistix."  Fhew  pj 
may  once  have  been  lively  in  consequence  of  their  p«?ri« 
scurrility,  but  the  key  is  lost  to  all  but  a  very  few,  and  I 
are  very  dull  reading  to  the  general  world.  The  sanie^ 
think,  may  be  said  of  a  great  deal  of  •*  Sejnrns,  by  s 
people  considered  to  be  Jonson's  greatest  efft^rt ;  he  « 
it  because  he  had  become  disgusted  with  eomtdy ;  not  ( 
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becaoM  he  began  to  be  onsuccetsful  in  it,  but  because  it 
led  bim  info  iioch  continual  quarrels.  We  are  afraid,  in 
ipite  of  all  Mr.  Giflbrd  may  say,  that  Jonbon  was  an  ex- 
tremely quarrelsome  person.  Tras:edy  at  firbt  smjled  upon 
him  no  better  than  comedy,  for  **  Sejanus  "  in  the  beginning 
was  a  failure ;  afterwards,  however,  it  was  re- written,  arid 

S'ven  to  the  world  in  its  present  form  :  it  is  greatly  better 
an  Addi8on*8  **•  Cato,"  and  has  some  splendid  passages  — 
for  example,  the  description  of  the  mutilation  or  the  corpse 
of  Sej  in  us  has  l>een  rarely  surpassed  in  lurid  horror  «nd 
msfrnificenc^. 

What  shall  we  say  of/'  Vol  pone  "  — of  the  brain  which 
dresmt  the  hideous  dream,  and  of  the  hand  that  penned  it, 
with  albits  entourage  of  dwarfs,  eunuchs,  and  worse  and 
worse? 

In  the  prologue  he  tells  us  that  it  was  written  in  five 
weeks;   for  it   appears  that  some  of  his  enemies  had 
condemned  some  of  his  previous  plays  because  he  had 
**  been  a  year  about  them."    A  singular  reason  for  con- 
demnation, indeed  I     Vol  pone  is  the  worst  wretch  ever 
depicted  on  the  sta^e :  he  is  handsome,  has  much  wealth, 
snd  pretends  to  more.  In  his  private  life  amon^  his  favorites 
be  revels  in  luxurious  vice,  is  a  Domitian  or  a  De  Retz,  but 
gives  out  to  the  world  that  he  is  dyincc*     As  he  is  childless, 
every  para»ite  in  Venice  hopes  to  be  his  heir,  and  overwhelms 
him  with  favors.    Mosca,  his  favorite  rogue,  assures  each 
in  tu-n  that  he  is  the  fortunate  one,  and  never  hesitates  at 
inytbing  ;  the  gulls  are  quite  as  unprincipled  as  the  cheat, 
and  St  last  the  jealously  honorable  merchant,  Corvino,  is 
led  to  consent  to  a  piece  of  rascality  which  cannot  be  hinted 
at  here.     At  length  Vol  pone  goes,  for  his  own  purposes,  to 
the  length  of  shamming  dead,  and  making  Mosca,  his  crea- 
tnre,  the  heir :    Volpone  erjoying,  concealed,  with  fiendish 
delight,  the  disappointment  of  his  parasites,  and  the  way  in 
which  Mo^ca  taunts  and  insults  them  with  the  si^ht  of  their 
own  presents  to  his  supposed  late  master.  But  Volpone  can- 
not now  come  to  life  again,  and  having  made  over  his  prop- 
erty to  Mosca,  is  utterly  in  that  rogue's  power.    In  the  last 
Kene,  when   Volpone,  disguised,  has  by  his  very  extrava- 
gance of  useless  mi«chief  got  himself  in  danger,  Mosca  can 
Krre  him  by  recognizing  bim,  but  refuses  in  a  whisper  to  do 
■0  ander  one  half  of  the  property,  then  under  three  fourths, 
then  refuses  altogether.    Volpone,  seeing  himself  ruined, 
discovers  himself,  confesses,  and  drags  the  false  Mosca 
down  into  a  ruin  ten  times  more  hideous  than  his  own  — 
iloeca  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  luxuriously  soft-living 
Volpone  to  end  bis  life^heavily  ironed  in  the  filthy  dungeons 
of  the  Incurables. 

The  '*  Alchemist "  is  the  best  known  of  Jonson's  plays, 
and  is  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  same  plan.  A  gentleman, 
frightened  at  the  plague,  goes  away  and  leaves  his  house 
in  town ;  his  servant  left  in  charge,  assisted  by  the  Alche- 
mist, Subtle,  a  charlatan,  uses  it  for  every  kind  of  chicanery 
and  swindling.  Everything  goes  well  until  their  schemes 
are  sent  to  the  wind  by  the  arrival  of  their  master.  It  is 
ve7  fine  when  Lovewit,  the  owner  of  the  house,  arrives. 
His  neighbors  tell  him  that  his  honse  has  been  the  resort 
of  hundreds  of  people,  and,  on  knocking  at  it,  it  is  opened 
by  his  own  butler,  who  swears  that  not  a  "oul  has  been 
aear  if,  but  that  he  has  shut  it  up  for  the  plague.  By 
dfgrees  matters  are  explained  with  great  fun,  and  of 
the  two  rogues  the  butler  is  forgiven  and  the  Alchemist 
••capes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  follow  Jonson's  plays 
»vch  further,  in  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  us.  **  Bar- 
tholomew Fair  **  is  not  only  witty,  but  tolerably  well  con- 
tacted ;  it  is,  however,  infinitely  coarser  than  the  coarsest 
Jhing  which  Smollett  ever  wrote,  which  is  going  pretty  far. 
«  waa  written  in  1614,  and  soon  followed  by  ••  The  Devil 
I*  an  Ass,*'  in  which  a  young,  inexperienced  devil  gets 
^▼e  from  Satan  to  go  to  London  to  try  his  tricks  upon 
>^nftian«.  He,  however,  finds  them  not  only  more  wide- 
twsk««  but  rather  worse  than  himself.  It  is  not  a  very 
^11  play ;  we  read  it  through  without  any  great  difficulty 
^  ft  second  time  the  other  day ;  whereas  we  honestly  con- 
fess that  we  stuck  fast  in  the  •*  Staple  of  News,"  after  two 
^ntpU  with  a  long  interval  between  them.    The  last 


play  we  shall  notice  is  ''  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  the  last 
piece  which  Jonson  ever  brought  on  the  stage.  It  is,  in 
our  opinion,  by  no  means  his  worst,  but  very  readable. 
Oddly  enough,  the  scene  is  in  the  country,  between  what 
is  now  King's  Cro^,  the  end  of  Tottenham  Court  road,  and 
Kentish  Town.  The  priest  is  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras ;  the 
various  characters  come  from  Kilburn,  Belsize,  and  Ilamp- 
stead.  The  Kentish  Town  mentioned  so  o^ten  in  Ben 
Jonson  is  probably  that  part  called  now  the  Grove,  which 
must  have  overlooked  the  Fleet  stream,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  local  names — **  Angler*s  Lane"  and  **  Fleet 
Road."  The  upper  parts  of  Kenlisli  Town,  towards  Ken- 
wood and  D  *rtmonth  Park,  must  have  been  very  beautiful ; 
indeed,  Millfield  Lane,  on  the  upper  borders  of  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  within  many  miles  of  London  at 
the  present  day. 

To  return  to  Jonson's  life  shortly.    Shakespeare  died 
in  1616,  at  the  age  of  fiAy-two;  and  we  know  when  all  is 
sifted,  not  much  of  Jonson's  relations  with  him.    lie  told 
Drummond  little  or  nothing  apparently ;  if  he  did,  Drum- 
mond  kept  it  carefully  \o  himself.     But  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  the  exasperating  Drummond-Jonson 
squabble:  Professor  Masson,   who  possesses  the  singular 
talent  —  a  talent,  nowadays,  which  seems  to  belong  only  to 
him.  —  of  beinc:  at  one  time  exhaustive  and  amusing  in 
his  treatment  of  a  subject,  has  told  us  all  we  shall  ever 
find  out  about  the  celebrated  Hawthornden  visit.    Hu  ex- 
cusesJ)rummond  as  far  as  he  can.     We  are  rather  inclined 
to  side  with  Giffonl  and  Barry  Cornwall.     At  all  events, 
Jonson  exhibited  no  malignity  against  Shakespeare,  and 
we  doubt  if  he  felt  any.     We  su.«pect  that  the  truth  about 
Jonson's  enemies  lies  in  a  nutshell.     He  was  ill-tempered, 
coarse,  and  rude,  as  great  a  bully  in  conversation  as  his 
namesake  Samuel,  and  though  many  people  hated  him 
there  is  no  pro3f  whatever  that  he  hated  anybody.    Ila 
thought  certain  peonle  fools,  and  he  told  Drummond  ro,  not 
ig  mention  many  otoer  people  quite  as  indifi^creet  as  Drum- 
mond; he  tlioutsht  himself  a  far  greater  man  than  he  was, 
as  far  as  regards  dramatic  writing,  for,  like  most  geniuses, 
he  was  most  tender  on   his   weakest  point.     If  be  bad 
claimed  to  be  a  great  lyric  poet,  no  one  would  have  denied 
it,  but  he  insisted  on  being  what  he  never  was,  a  great 
writer  of  plays  ;  he  vilipended  other  play-writers,  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  he   hated  them.     Ilonest  to  a  fault,  he 
would  certainly  have  shown  his  hatred  of  Shakespeare  had 
it  existed. 

AVe  are  coming  to  the  things  which  no  one  reads  now, 
but  by  which  Jon«on  should  stand  or  fall,  his  poems, 
containing  exquisite  snatches,  but  sadly  unequal.  Among 
these,  is  any  more  exquisite  than  this  ? 


« 


This  fiirnre  that  thon  here  seest  put 
It  was  for  ^ntlo  ShnkcHpeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life: 
Oh  roil  Id  he  hot  have  drawn  his  wit 
Ah  well  in  brass  as  he  haih  hit 
The  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass  : 
But  since  he  cnnnor,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.' 


** 


We  asked  the  question  just  now  whether  there  was  any 
more  beautiful  po^^m  of  nen  Jonson's  than  this.  The  an- 
swer is.  Dozens.  It  sim|)ly  shows,  however,  what  has  been 
shown  a  dozen  times  before*,  that  Jonson  nc  t  only  had  no 
envy  of  Shakespeare,  but  was  proud  of  him.  We  have 
quoted  it  in  preference  to  the  other  o  le  on  Shakespeare, 
as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
llie  longer  ode,  tor  fuUome  flattery,  overtops  everything 
which  we  could  say  of  the  greatest  man  of  all  time,  or  that 
Addison  could  say  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  if 
going  a  long  way. 

Jonson's  life  afler  Shakespeare's  death  is  singularly  un- 
interesting. He  had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  literary 
man  somewhat  given  to  nieasun*,  probably  more  of  tha 
downs  than  the  ups,  but  the  world  did  not  treat  him  so 
very  badly  after  all.  He  was  *'  careless  either  to  gain  or 
keep,"  as  Drummond  remarks  with  his  Scotch  shrewdneis, 
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but  in  spite  of  wretched  health,  and  writing  against  time 
on  a  steadily  falling  reputation,  be  seems  to  have  kept  a 
honse  over  his  head,  and,  according  to  Howell,  ^*  a  year 
before  his  death,  had  good  company,  excellent  cheer,  choice 
wines,  and  a  jovial  welcome"  to  a  solemn  supper  to  which 
Howell  was  invited.  Ben  Jonson  went  to  hi$  grave  with 
no  fifreat  case  against  the  world. 

He  was  great  as  a  tavern  bully :  not  by  any  means  a 
Bobadil,  a  Hilting,  a  Cutting,  or  any  other  of  his  favorite 
cut-throat  cowards,  but  an  inter-minable  talker  to  a  circle 
of  admirers.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a  certain  review 
on  clubii,  **  that  the  authors  had  gone  to  the  palatial  halls 
of  the  Gnrrick,  but  that  where  the  wits  were  gone  no  one 
could  tell."  We  are  only  too  happy  to  hear  it.  We  never 
met  a  wit  ourselves,  though  we  have  been  in  company  with 
a  few  clever  men  too,  but  we  have  met  those  who  have 
seen  and  heard  wits,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  been  ghastly  bores. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  wits  transfer  the  original  bore- 
dom at  secondhand;  no  doubt  that  there  were  splendid 
times  at  the  *'  Mermaid,"  but  we  are  rather  glad  that  we 
were  not  there  after  Shakespeare  had  left ;  because  we  are 
very  much  afraid  that  Ben  Jonson,  without  Shakespeare  to 
keep  him  in  order,  would  have  been  a  sad  bore,  and  it 
seems  that  no  one  ever  contradicted  him.  Unless  he  could 
talk  twenty  times  more  brilliantly  than  ho  ever  wrote,  he 
must  have  been  dull  at  all  times  —  save  and  except  always 
in  the  case  of  the  slang  of  the  day.  There  we,  who  can- 
not follow  half  his  allusions,  can  see  that  he  was  even 
Shakespesre*s  master.  For  instance,  Shakespeare  gives  us 
an  exnuisite  little  crystal  of  the  combined  wit  and  slang  of 
Miss  Tearsbeet,  when  she  calls  FalstafT  "  a  tidy  little  Bar- 
tholomew  boar  pig  "  (that,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  witti- 
est things  ever  said ;  it  b  exactly  what  FalstafT  was  nfft, 
and  there  are  inner  lights  in  it  which  we  could  not  ana- 
lyze), Jonson  takes  the  Bartholomew  pig  and  writes  a  play 
upon  it,  containing  all  the  slang  of  the  d^y ;  at  least  theiy 
cannot  be  much  more  than  is  contained  in  **  Bartholomew 
Fair."  Half  a  dozen  words  of  Shakespeare's  were  worth 
fifly  of  Jon  son's.  Nay  more :  a  very  clever  and  not  badly- 
confctructed  play  is  written  by  Jonson  on  Bartholomew 
pigs  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  line  or  passage  in  it  which 
makes  one  laugh  like  the  one  saying  of  Miss  Tearsheet, 
'*  a  tidy  little  Bartholomew  boar  pig."  Jonson  knew  more 
of  the  low  London  life  than  Shakespeare,  but  he  revels  in 
it,  and  is  so  diffuse  that  he  misses  bis  aim ;  Shakespeare 
knew  enough  of  if,  and  crystallized  it.  "I  got  him  in 
Paul's,  he  is  gone  to  buy  me  a  horse  in  Smithfield  :  now  if 
I  could  get  me  a  wife  in  the  Stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed, 
and  wived  I " 

Ben  Jonson,  then,  was  a  second-rate  comic  writer  and  a 
third-class  tragic  writer.  He  had  no  idea  of  guiding  his 
life,  such  as  he  would  have  got  from  a  good  father ;  he 
had  none  of  those  indescribable  graces,  thoughts,  sensa^ 
tions,  which  almost  always  come  from  the  habitual  com- 
pany of  a  good  mother,  at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  most 
plaHic  for  good  or  evil.  He  was  quarrelsome,  vain,  and 
disparaeing  of  others;  with  ten  times  the  classical  learn- 
ing of  Shakespeare  he  made  not  half  the  use  of  it  in  any- 
thing that  has  lived.  Amiable  ?  yes,  to  those  who  would 
flatter  him.  Generous  ?  we  have  no  record  of  it  —  he  was 
too  profuse  to  be  generous.  Only  a  bear  with  genius.  So 
we  come  to  the  eni  of  Ben  Jonson's  character,  according 
toMalone,  Decker,  Aubrey,  Whalley,  and  the  host  of  writ- 
ers who  so  infuriate  Mr.  Giftbrd.  But  we  always  read  his 
memoir  of  Ben  Jonson  with  the  impression  that  he  (Mr. 
GifforJ)  was  tearing  the  hair  out  of  his  head  in  handfuls 
while  he  wrote.  Mr.  GifTord  and  Barry  Cornwall  make 
little  better  of  him,  after  all.  Shall  we  end,  then,  by  say- 
ing that  Ben  Jonson  was  all  this  and  no  more  ? 

What,  then,  makes  one's  face  redden  and  one's  eyes 
glisten  when  his  name  is  mentioned?  Why,  a  certain 
fact  which  bis  biographers  all  omit  to  state  and  leave  it 
for  us. 

The  fact  is  this :  turn  from  the  general  view  of  his  plays 
to  parti- ular  passages  in  his  masques  and  poems,  anu  yon 
find  that  Ben  Jonson  was  occasionally  —  very  seldom,  we 


allow  —  one  of  the  most  exgaisite  poets  who  ever  wrote  id 
our  or  any  other  language.    To  read  hit  poemi  is  like 
walking  in  an  English  meadow  in  May  time :  here  a  cow- 
slip, there  a  fading  primrose,  now  a  bold  oxUp,  oov  s  par. 
pie  orchid ;  you  find  a  dull-colored,  half-toned  green  stoM 
time,  at  another  a  tall,  daunting  spike  of  loofe-ttrife ori 
golden  caltha.     Above  and  over  this  natnral  j^rdeo  ^ 
thoughts  and  fancies,  some  like  heavy-bden  bees,  nae 
like  vague,  gaudv  butterflies.    To  prove  it.  in  conclosioa 
we  must  say,  in  the  exquisite  words  of  another, "  I  bnog 
you  here  a  nosegay  of  a  few  culled  flowers,  with  noUuogof 
my  own  but  the  string  which  binds  them." 

He  was  a  brute,  O  Drummond  1    Bat  can  «o«  miteh 
this? 

"  Have  yon  seen  bnt  a  bright  lily  grow  ^ 

Before  rade  hands  have  touched  itfj 
Have  you  marked  bat  the  fall  of  the  saow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it ! 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver?  ^ 

Or  swan's-down  ever  ? 
Or  have  you  smelt  the  bud  of  the  brier! 

Or  the  nard  on  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ! 

Oh  so  white,  oh  so  soft,  oh  so  sweet  is  she! ' 

The  Dnchess  of  Edinbui^h  had  no  better  welcome,  if  u 
good,  ai  this  to  his  Queen  :  — 

"  What  charming  peals  are  these, 
That  while  they  bind  the  senses,  do  so  please  1 

They  are  the  marriage  rites, 
Of  two  the  choicest  pair  of  man's  delights, 

Music  and  poesy. 
French  art  and  Ennflish  verse  here  wedded  be. 

Who  did  the  knot  compose, 
Again  hath  brouj^ht  the  lilv  to  the  rose, 

And  with  their  charmed  dance 
Re-crlehrates  the  joyful  match  with  France. 

They  are  a  school  to  win 
The  fair'French  dauf^htcr  to  learn  English  in; 

And  graced  with  her  song 
To  make  the  language  sweet  upon  her  tongue." 

Many  other  beautifnl  passages  might  be  added,  bnt  vq 
only  give  one  or  two  which  are  least  familiar.  To  sum  op 
all,  Jonson  sinks  immeasurably  beside  Shakespeare,  sod 
was  as  incapable  of  writing  "  Lycidas  "  or  the  ^  Christmsl 
Hymn  "  as  we  are.  He  has  got  a  reputation  infinitely  be 
yond  his  merits,  and  that  on  wrong  grounds ;  at  one  time 
one  praises  him,  at  another  time  one  puts  down  one's  pel 
in  disgust. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  thing  we  can  liken  him  to  is  u 
English  meadow,  with  a  flower  here  and  there;  wbei 
you  do  get  a  flower,  however,  it  is  a  real  gem.  He  i 
a  most  unsatisfactory  person ;  he  ought  to  have  done  « 
very  much  better.  One  of,  the  most  amusing  things  in  thi 
not  very  amusing  life  is  to  hear  people  taking  him  asa  mst 
ter  of  coarse  (and  raving  about  him),  who  have  obvioasli 
never  read  a  line  of  his  works.  We  happen  to  have  doni 
so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  older  we  get  th 
more  profoundly  disappointed  we  are.  What  are  the  fsct 
of  the  case  ?  Nobody  ever  reads  his  works  except  tb 
young  gentlemen  who  are  examiiied  for  certain  public  ol 
flees,  and  who  are  required  to  do  so,  for  the  improvemen 
of  their  morals  and  because  those  works  cannot  possibly  b 
of  the  least  use.  If  any  one  desire  to  form  a  judgment  dil 
ferent  to  our  own,  let  him  read  Ben  Jonson  for  himself  a 
diligently  as  we  have :  we  only  hope  that  he  will  not  be  s 
terribly  bored  as  we  have  been ;  but  to  save  him  the  dan 
ger  of  that,  he  may  get  an  excellent  idea  of  Ben  Jonson' 
plays  in  his  four  styles  by  reading  "  Every  Man  in  his  He 
mor,"  "  Voipone,"  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub/'  and  «  BarthoU 
mew  Fair ; "  only  we  should  recommend  that  the  last  pis; 
be  not  left  about  among  servants  or  children  ;  it  is  bj  n 
means  meat  for  babes,  in  fact,  Ben  Jonson's  works  are  d« 
cidedly  topshelf  books,  and  although  vice  is  alwavs  pno 
ished,  it  is  exhibited  with  such  startling  deuil  that  th 

Kunishment  is  rather  lost  sight  of  in  the  curiosity  exeitei 
y  the  narration  of  the  crime.    We  have  observed  thai 
however,  in  other  acthon. 
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ON  THE  PERCEPTIOM  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 

BT  O.   V.  BODWKLL. 

As  ft  rule,  a  man  puts  absolnte  faith  in  his  senseB.  A 
lai^e  firoportion^- perhaps  ninetv-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
—  of  the  human  race  recognize  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
natnral  world  those  things  only  which  can  be  handled  or 
fe<»n ;  the  two  most  common  attributes  of  that  which  we 
call  malter.  Tell  a  half-educated  man  that  the  piece  of 
chalk  in  his  band  is  principally  composed  of  the  remains  of 
some  millions  of  creatures  which  once  lived  ;  that  the  glass 
of  clear  water  before  him  contains  some  thousands  of  ani- 
malculeSy  and  he  answers  that  he  will  believe  it  when  he 
sees  it.  **  Am  I  not  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ?  *' 
is  a  common  enough  expression.  The  world  existed  for 
centuries  before  its  rotundity  was  recognized;  it  ap- 
peared flat  to  the  senses,  the  sun  seemed  to  move  across  the 
neavens,  while  the  earth  was  at  rest.  We  know  with  what 
opposition  the  fact  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun 
was  roceiTed  by  all  classes.  How  many  fully  realize  it 
even  now  ?  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  but  ten 
Copernicans  in  the  world.  The  early  ideas  of  all  races  rel- 
ative to  things  beyond  their  ken  indicate  that  the  tendency 
has  ever  been  to  identify  the  unknown  and  the  unknow- 
able with  those  things  which  are  more  familiar  to  the 
senses.  Thus,  savages  see  the  storm-demon  rushing  wildly 
over  the  skies;  to  them  the  sun  is  endowed  with  life,  and 
climbing  the  solid  vault  of  heaven ;  while  lightning  be- 
comes fire  generated  by  the  collision  of  clouds,  after  the 
manner  of  a  flint  and  steel. 

The  thinking  and  observing  man  is,  however,  perpet- 
ually reminded  of  the  fact  that  his  senses  are  limited 
in  their  capabilities  of  perception.  Their  operations  are 
finite ;  and  the  limit,  as  regards  the  observation  and  exam- 
ination of  externals,  is  reached  much  sooner  than  we  gen- 
erally imagine.  The  existence  of  such  instruments  as  the 
microecope,  telescope,  and  spectrofcope,  in  itself  indicates 
the  limited  action  of  the  unassisted  senses.  The  star- 
depths  cannot  be  penetrated,  the  stoicture  of  the  diatoma- 
ces  —  nay,  often  the  diatom  itself —  cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  unaided  eye ;  while  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  wondeHul  system  of  celestial  analysis  resulting 
therefrom,  would  have  remained  undiscovered  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prism,  the  substitution  of  the  thin  slice  for 
the  circular  beam  of  light  employed  by  Newton,  and  the 
totored  eye  of  WoUaston. 

Bat  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discredit  the  senses  because 
their  faculty  of  perception  is  limited.    The  senses  are  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  composite  organism  of  which  they  form 
a  part    In  all  that  directly  concerns  that  organism  they 
are  perfect;  but   when  we  endeavor  to  press  them  into 
some  special  service  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  organism, 
when  we  require  our  senses  to  discern  and  investigate  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  the  external  world,  we  find  at  once  that 
their  capabilities  are  finite.    Now,  the  special  functions  of 
the  lenses  are  to  guard  and  protect  our  ^  bodies,  to  give 
warning  of  impending  dangers  from  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sources ;  to  enable  us  to  repel  the  adverse  assaults 
of  the  forces  of  nature;  to  benefit  by  all  that  Nature  offers 
us— brio  ht  sunlight,  pure  air,  beautiful  scenery.    Gravity 
would  drag  us  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  the  senses 
give  warning,  and  we  are  safe :  accumulated  snow  would 
Dumb  us  into  the  long  sleep,  but  so  long  as  the  senses  re- 
iBain  sentinel  over  the  organism,  we  resist  the  adverse 
ii^fluence.    When  the  senses  cease  to  give  warning  we  per- 
tdi;  the  sencie- bereft  madman  dashes  out  his  brains.    The 
i^naes  enable  us  to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  they  transmute  for  us  va- 
rious actions  of  the  external  world,  such  as  certain  move- 
inents  of  the  molecules  of  air,  and  of  the  luminiferous 
ether,  into  actions  capable  of  being  recognized  in  a  definite 
form,  by  the  centre  of  perception—  the  brain.     To  these 
varioos  sensations  we  give  such  names  as  Light,  Heat,  and 
Soond. 
A  horsa  miii  away  with  a  carriage  a  hundred  yards 


behind  us;  the  ear  catches  the  sound,  and  conveys  the 
impression  —  *' quick  as  thoufiht,**  not  "quick  as  light- 
ning"*—  to  the  brain;  the  latter  issues  its  orders,  the 
body  turns  round,  the  eye  sees  the  horse,  and  communi* 
cates  this  new  impression  to  the  brain,  which  puts  in  ac- 
tion the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  thus  we  jump  aside  and 
avoid  being  run  over;  the  whole  set  of  actions  having 
occupied  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  a  minute.  As  in  the 
story  of  the  belly  and  the  members,  each  organ  works  with, 
and  for,  the  entire  composite  organism,  the  senses  are 
faithful  and  loyal  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  whole 
body.  But  when  we  ask  that  same  faithful  eye  which  so 
recently  helped  to  save  us  from  destruction,  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  motion  we  call  Heat,  or  to  distinguish  a  mol- 
ecule of  oxygen  gas,  it  can  no  longer  serve  us.  These 
unwonted  tasks  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  as  did  the 
roc*8  egg  in  the  palace  of  Aladdin  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Lamp ;  but  the  eye  does  not  reply  to  us  as  the  Genius 
replied  to  Aladdin :  "  What,  wretch  I  is  it  not  enough 
that  I  and  my  companions  have  done  everything  thou  hast 
chosen  to  command,  but  that  thou  repsyest  our  services  by 
an  ingratitude  that  is  unequalled?*'  It  rather  replies: 
"  I  cannot  indeed  see  a  molecule  of  oxygen  gas,  or  discern 
the  nature  of  the  motion  of  Heat ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to 
distinguish  them  if  you  will  help  me.*'  And  thus  we  are 
led  to  augment  the  action  of  the  senses  by  using  them  in 
conjunction  with  suitable  instruments  of  observation. 

Let  us  be  more  precise  as  to  this  matter  of  the  limited 
capacities  of  our  senses.  About  us  and  around  us,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  float  mjriads  of  harmonies  which 
we  bear  not,  myriads  of  images  of  things  unseen.  The 
idea  is  very  old :  the  Pythagoreans  assert^  that  the  music 
of  the  spheres  is  not  heard  by  man  because  the  narrow 
portals  of  the  ears  cannot  admit  so  great  a  sound.  The 
peopling  of  the  air  with  spirits,  the  existence  of  the  idea 
of  Djin,  Kobold,  and  Fairy,  all  point  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  idea  that  unseen  agencies  are  forever  about  us.  Ten 
thousand  motions  sweep  by.  bathing  us  in  their  current, 
and  we  cannot  recognize  them.  There  are,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  sounds  which  the  ear  cannot  hear ;  light  which 
the  eye  cannot  see ;  heat  which  does  not  affect  the  sensory 
nerves.  We  mean  simply  that  there  are  actions  preciselv 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  constitute  ordinary  sound, 
light,  and  heat,  which  do  not  aflTect  our  senses.  The  dif- 
ference is  one  of  degree,  not  of  form  or  kind.  In  fact,  the 
difl*erence  is  no  more  than  this :  let  us  suppose  that  a  rail- 
way train  passes  us  with  a  velocity  which  allows  us  clearly 
to  distinguish  the  face  of  a  friend  in  one  of  the  carriages ; 
next  let  us  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  increased  until  we 
can  no  longer  distinguish  him.  These  are  ditferences  of 
degree,  not  of  kind ;  for  the  motion  of  the  train  is  the 
same  in  kind  and  in  direction,  but  of  another  degree,  and 
this  just  makes  the  diflference  between  recognizing  our 
friend  and  not  doing  so.  In  the  one  instance  the  observa- 
tion falls  within  the  possible  powers  of  the  eye ;  in  the 
other  the  augmented  velocity  of^  the  train  passes  the  limit 
of  observation.  Thus  also  with  the  motions  of  light,  beMt, 
and  sound.  Let  them  pass  certain  well  defined  limits,  and 
the  unaided  senses  cease  to  recognize  them.  Our  ears  are 
deaf  to  sounds  produced  by  more  than  88,000  vibrations  in 
a  second ;  our  eyes  are  blind  to  light  produced  by  more 
than  699,000,000,000,000  vibrations  in  a  second.  Each 
organ  singles  out  a  certain  limited  range  of  vibrations, 
sharply  bounded  in  both  directions,  beyond  which  the 
organ  ceases  to  recognize  vibrations  similarly  generated, 
and  diff*ering  from  the  recognized  vibrations  only  in  rate 
of  motion.  This  limited  range  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  organism;  but  the  vibrations  beyond  the 
range  in  both  directions,  although  they  may  not  influence 

>  The  Trlodtj  of  a  Mnivry  Inpatw  titiTtUIng  to  Um  bnia  hM  bfcn  4o- 
tenDind  to  bo  oboat  44  motfot  (144  82  fcti)  •  wcood  to  man,  wblto  tho 
voiocify  nf  %  nmCor  impolM  tr«?olllng  trom  Um  bnln  i*  boHovcd  to  b«  88 
motrvp  (108^  ftwt)  a  ^oeood.  Tho  motion  to  tlowv^t  lo  th»  obm  of  slffht, 
l«M  rlow  In  hoarioff,  ImwI  flow  In  toneb.  Aoonrdloff  fo  Doodon  It  tmkm 
about  oBo  twootj<«lxth  port  of  a  Moond  to  think  {Nmnrt.  vol.  II.  p.  8). 
Tho  daratloo  of  a  lli»h  of  llf  btoInK  tiM  b«ni  caleulatrd  dt  8far  Cbarks 
WlMatfttono  to  b«  )mm  than  a thoanaiidth  part  of  a  Mrood.  Thovolodty  off 
oloetiMrj  throoKh  abort  loogtbo  off  oopptr  vtao  is,  iwioiitlm  to  tho 
V^jOOOaiUoiai 
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m,  olten  influence  matter  eztermd  to  oonelves,  as  pro- 
foundly afl  those  which  we  reoognixe  b^  oar  unaided 
■enies.  Hence*  once  more,  the  necessity  of  exalting 
the  action  of  the  lentes  when  we  inyestigate  externu 
matter. 

Admitting  therefore  the  limited  canabillties  of  the  aentes, 
let  ua  now  go  one  step  further.  When  applied  lo  the 
investigation  of  Nature,  the  unaided  senses  may  not  only 
fail  OR,  but  they  may  positivelv  deceive  us  by  conveyinir 
false  impressions.  A  point  of  light  (say  the  glowinf^  end 
of  a  lighted  stick)  if  held  at  rest  appears  as  a  pomt  of 
light;  if  moved  rapidly  in  a  line,  as  a  line  of  light;  if 
whirle<]  in  a  circle,  as  a  circle  of  light ;  yet  we  know  that 
the  point  of  light  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Or  take  tlie  less  evident  case  of 
the  motion  of  heat.  We  have  before  us  a  mass,  say  a 
eubic  foot,  of  iron.  It  appears  to  be  as  solid  and  as  mo- 
tionless as  anything  we  can  well  imagine.  Yet  all  the 
observations  of  science  point  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
small  particles  or  atoms  are  not  in  contact  with  each 
other;  and  that  they  are  all  moving  with  great  relative 
velocity,  not  directly  forward  with  motion  of  translation, 
but  vibrating  about  a  position  of  rest.  If  we  cool  our 
masi  of  iron  we  observe  that  it  occupies  less  bulk  than  be- 
fore ;  hence  clearly  the  atoms  could  not  have  been  in  con- 
tact before  cooling,  for  they  have  approached  each  other, 
and  matter  is  impecetrable :  two  things  cannot  be  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time.  If  we  continue  to  cool  the 
mass  of  iron,  it  continues  to  get  pmaller,  the  atoms  ap- 
proach closer  and  closer,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
cool  a  body  until  it  contracts  no  longer ;  in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  substance  whose  atoms  are  in  contact.  Yet 
our  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch  assure  us  that  the  iron 
con^iifts  of  continuous  matter.  Now  if  the  atoms  are  not 
in  contact,  and  if  they  are  perpetually  moving,  why,  we 
may  a»k,  is  it  not  possible  to  tnrust  our  hand  into  the 
miust  of  them,  to  see  them  moving,  or  at  least  at  the 
bounding  surfaces  of  the  mass  to  feel  the  movement? 
Only  because  our  senses  are  not  sufficiently  acute  for  this. 
The  atoms  move  with  excessive  velocity,  so  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whirled  stick,  they  are,  as  far  as  the  sense  of 
sight  is  concerned  apparently  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time ;  so  alro  the  nerves  of  touch  are  not  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  recognize  the  minute  moment  of  time  required  by 
an  atom  to  complete  a  vibration.  For  aught  we  can  tell 
to  the  contrary,  that  which  to  our  senses  is  a  cubic  foot  of 
iron  may  be  generated  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  a  thin 
plate  of  iron  one  foot  square  within  the  limits  of  a  foot  4n 
length.  One  more  example  —  a  very  familiar  one — of  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  we  ma^  pass  on  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  discussion.  Place  three  basins 
in  a  row:  pour  cold  water  into  the  left-hand  basin,  hot 
water  into  that  on  the  right,  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  hot  and  cold  water,  into  the  central  basin.  If  we 
now  dip  our  leil  hand  into  the  cold  water,  and  our  right 
hand  into  the  warm  water,  simultaneously  remove  them, 
and  place  them  in  the  central  basin,  the  lukewarm  water 
in  it  will  feel  warm  to  the  left  hand,  and  cold  to  the  rij^ht. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  absolutely  antithetical  sensations 
communicated  to  the  brain  by  similar  sets  of  nerves,  and 
originated  by  the  same  medium.  Are  we  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  the  right  hand  or  of  the  lefl,  or  are  we  to  dis- 
believe both  ?  The  old  story  of  the  man  who  cooled  bis 
porridge  and  warmed  his  hands  with  the  same  breath  is 
equally  to  the  point.  AVe  must  recognize  the  fsct  that 
numberless  actions  of  the  external  world,  as  conveyed  and 
interpreted  to  us  by  the  senses,  are  relative  rather  than 
obfolute.  We  call  a  thing  hot  or  cold  according  as  it 
happens  to  aflect  our  senses  at  any  particular  time.  A 
traveller  descending  Chimborazo  complains  at  a  certain 
alevaiion  of  the  heat;  a  traveller  who  is  ascending,  and 
who  meets  him  at  the  same  place,  complains  of  the  cold. 
**  Change  of  impression,'*  says  Professor  Bain,  '*is  neces- 
sary to  our  being  conscious.  .  .  .  The  sensation  of  light 
sup(K>hes  a  transition  from  darkness  or  shade,  or  from  a 
leas  defirree  of  illumination  to  a  greater.  •  .  .  The  princi- 
ple of  ilelativity,  or  the  necessity  of  change  in  order  to  our , 


being  conscious,  is  the  groundwork  of  Thoaght,  l&teUect, 
or  Knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Feeling.  .  .  .  Our  knowledge 
begins,  as  it  were,  with  DiScrence.**  The  interpretatioa 
of  an  external  action  by  any  particular  senss,  and  de 
transmutation  of  an  external  impression  into  an  impro- 
sion  capable  of  being  recognized  by  the  brain,  involTa 
this  pAnciple  of  Relativity.  The  process  ol  sifUoff  i3^ 
relatively  absolute  from  the  absolutely  relative,  or  of  stal- 
ing the  relative  in  terms  of  the  absolute,  shoald  be  ifili- 
gently  attempted  in  the  investigations  of  nature. 

Although,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  we  are  IG^ 
rounded  by  numberless  unseen  actions,  we  caa,  to  some  ex- 
tent, —  faintly  and  dimly  indeed,  —  visualize  them  in  ov 
mind's  eye ;  and  whenever  this  can  be  done  withoat  hypoth- 
esizing too  wildly,  without  going  too  far  out  of  the  world 
of  real  existences,  we  think  it  behooves  us  to  do  so.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  impressions  are  best  realized 
which  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  body,  or,  if  invisible  to  it, 
'are  by  mental  action  wrought  into  the  similitude  of  thiogi 
seen.    Throughout  the  history  ol  Natural  Philosopbr— no 
matter  how  subtle  the  entity —  this  attempt  to  visaafizethe 
invisible  has  always  been  apparent :  the   molion-^iTing 
al^tfp  of  Aristotle,  the  tftmofupuu  of  Anaxa^oras,  the  ma- 
teria calegtw  of  Descartes,  the  igneous  motion,  *'gyrtto- 
rius  sen  verticillarls,"  of  Stahl,  the  ''glutinous  effluviam* 
of  the  old  electricians,  the  *'  invisible  threads  *'  by  which, 
according  to  Father  Linus,  the  mercury  is  held  suspended 
in  the  barometer,  —  have  not  the  authors  of  one  and' all  of 
these  pushed  imagination  to  its  furthest  limit  in  the  at- 
tempt to  visualize  the  unseen  ?    And  have  not  the  pro- 
posers   of    ''subtle    effiuvia,"    attractive    and   repnlsife 
•'  fluids,"  "  polarized  media  "  for  the  conveyance  of  forcei, 
striven  to  do  the  same  ?    They  have  wisely  endeavored  to 
save  their  conceptions  from  being  dry  metaphysical  dogmu. 
unrecognized  and  unremembered  save  by  abstract  mental 
means,  atfd  to  fix  them  in  our  memories  by  images,  however 
crude  they  may  be,  drawn  from  the  more  obvious  snd 
material  world  about  us.    In  regard  to  those  actiooi  of 
light,  hear,  and  sound,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  do 
we  not  try,  and  ought  we  not  to  try  yet  more,  to  realiw 
each  phase  of  their  «xbtence  under  any  particular  cofr 
dition  — their   generation   by  the   vibrating   body,  then 
transference  by  the  elastic  medium,  their  final  rest  in  th< 

brain?  .    •  n.! 

Let  us  endeavor  to  visualize  some  of  the  mrvm 
actions  which  are  perpetually  taking  place  around  us,  sud 
as  the  assumption  of  heat  by  a  mass  of  metal,  and  th 
reception  of  sound  and  light  by  the  brain.  Uiv'm 
recognized  from  the  foregoing  remarks  the  fact  th* 
the  senses  aro  limited  in  their  capabilities  of  observatioi 
and  otherwise  may  often  give  fallacious  results,  we  musti 
the  outset  provide  ourselves  with  a  suitable  organ  of  oba 
vation.  And  hero  we  must  beg  the  reader  tognsnt  us  s  fe; 
important  concessions;  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  thi 
"  muddy  vesturo  of  decay,"  if  we  wish  to  hear  the  music  ( 
the  spheres ;  our  bodies  will  be  in  the  way  if  we  wish  t 
glide  amongst  ultimate  atoms.  We  will  therefore  du 
possess  ourselves  of  the  material  part  of  us,  retaining  on) 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  associated  with  our  normal  miellectai 
powers.  But  the  eye  can  only  be  dunected  towanls  oo 
point  at  once,  and  if  a  rapidly- moving  bodv  pastes  it,  tj 
moving  body  (like  the  whirled  stick)  will  appear  to  I 
drawn  out  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  iu  image  on  tfc 
retina ;  hence  we  must  have  a  moro  complete  injtrument  i 
vision.  Let  us  then  imagine  a  sphere  whose  entire  surfiM 
is  studded  whh  eyes,  and  let  us  call  this  onjan  of  vwoi 
for  the  avoidance  of  repetition,  the  oculus.  We  must  grii 
it,  moreover,  the  power  of  contracting  to  the  size  of  i 
atom,  and  of  penetrating  where  the  luminiferous  ether  ci 
penetrate ;  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  dark ;  infinite  veJo* 
ity  in  any  direction,  or  across  any  poeition  of  rest ;  ik)w< 
of  clearly  distinguishing  the  most  rapid  motion,  and  of  tti 
ing  the  imagined  but  ordinarily  unseen ;  and  lastly,  powi 
of  resisting  any  extremes  ot  temperature.  These  g"l 
being  conceded,  we  have  an  instrument  of  vision  wt 
suited  to  our  purpose,  an  all-powerful  eye ;  polf nt  as  tj 
winged  eye  which  hovers  over  the  head  of  0»iiu  u  Ui 
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Hall  of  IVrfect  Justice,  when  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
tremble*  in  the  balance. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  oc*dun  on  its  first  voyage  of 
discovery.     We  have  before  us  a  little  ingot  of  silver  ;  we 
magnify  it  a  lew  billion  times,  until  for  example  it  U  as 
large  as  Austr^lTa,  and  enter  it  as  an  octUus,     We  make 
ounelves  as  ^mall  as  possible,  and  perfectly  elastic,  or  all 
our  eyes  will    be  put  out,  and  we  shall    be  pounded  to 
pieces,  for  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  smalt,  black, 
elastic  atoms  of  silver,  nearly  as  large  as  peas.    They  are 
whirling  rouml  and  round  in  various  planes  with  exceeding 
rapidity,  in  cin*le8  about  ten  feet  diameter.  It  reminds  us  a 
little  of  the  effect  produced  when  we  look  up  at  a  heavy 
rnow-stoni)  ai'companied  by  just  enough  wind  to  give  the 
flakfs  a  whirling  motion  in  mid-air;  only  here  the  white 
flakes  are  excbansfed  for  little  black  spheroids  which  move 
rhythmically.     We  soon  perceive  that  the  velocity  aug- 
ments, the  circles  become  larger,  a  lurid  light  surrounds 
the  atoms,  the  mass  no  longer  preserves  its  shape :  it  has 
exchanged  the  solid  for  the  liquid  condhion,  and  settles 
down  as  a  va  t  lake  of  molten  silver.    The  circles  of  rev- 
olution of  the  atoms  are  but  slightly  larger,  they  appear 
now  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  diameter.  The  motion  still 
increases  ;  in  other  words,  the  molten  silver  continues  to 
acquire  heat,  when  suddenly  it  commences  to  boil ;  the 
atoois,  whose  velocity  has  considerably  augmented,  leave 
the  circular  path  in  which  they  had  hitheito  moved,  and 
fl^  off  tangentially,  moving  rectilineally  through  space. 
^ow  we  fix  our  ityisM  on  an  atom,  and  notice  tha»  although 
iu  velocity  is  enormous,  it  does  not  make  so  much  progress 
St  we  might  have  expecteil,  because  it  perpetually  comes 
into  collision  with  other  atoms  ;  thus  it  does  not  get  even  a 
hundred  feet  of  continuous  rectilinear  motion,  its  path 
through  space  is  zigzag,  because  it  is  constantly  diverted 
from  its  straight  course   by  collision  with    neighboring 
atomf.  ThuH  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  changed  several 
Itondred  times  in  a  second.    The  atoms  are  perfectly  elas- 
tic, and  bound  off  from  each  other  whenever  coflislons 
occnr. 

The  oeult^n  now  leaves  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and 
having  reached  the  outside,  notices  a  vast  greenish  cloud 
of  lilvtr  gas  floating  above  it    Presently  the  rectilinear 
notion  nUckens  ;  the  gas  is  cooling ;  the  atoms  approach 
each  other  until  at  length  thev  come  within  the  range  of 
their  colle^ion,  which  compounds  its  own  rectilinear  attrac- 
tive foa-e  with  the  motion  of  the  atoms  into  the  former  cir- 
cnUr  motion :  they  abandon  their  rectilinear  fur  angular 
velocity.    The  clond  of  silver  vapor  conden-es ;  a  gigantic 
nin  of  molten  silver  falls ;  the  drops  are  spheroidal  and 
ellipsoidal  masses  as  large  as  the  dome  of  St.  PauFs;  they 
•olidify  into  a  lengthened  ridge  of  silver  mountains.   Again 
the  oc^ut  enters  the  mass,  and  finds  the  atoms  still  actu- 
fted  by  their  ceaseless  circular  motion  of  heat.  But  on  look- 
ing towards  one  end  of  the  ridge,  the  inception  of  a  new 
kind  of  motion  is  perceived  ;  the  particles  are  assimilating 
M  elliptical  motion,  which  travels  rapidly  from  end  to 
tnd :  the  mass  is  conveying  an  electric  current.  The  atoms 
of  tilvcr.  Mill  retaining  their  elliptical  motion,  now  assume 
>  peculiar  helicoidal  motion  in  varying  planes  :  the  mass  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnet.   The  oeulus  then  goes  out- 
".1*.*C;**°  •n<'  stations  it»elf  near  the  base  of  one  of  the 
uining  silver  mountains ;  it  looks  up  at  the  bright  lustrous 
"1^  «nd  sees  the  ether- waves  dashing  down  upon  them 
Irom infinite  space;  it  notices  also  that  the  motion  of  the 
J^Aves  differs  from  that  of  the  atoms —  they  cannot  assimi- 
jfjte  it.    Consec|uently  the  ether-waves  are  dashed  back, 
like  great  sea-waves  dashing  on  a  rock -bound  coast;  in  a 
^ord,  they  are  reflected,  and  to  some  extent  scattered,  as 
tlherfoam. 

Once  again,  the  ingot  of  silver  is  placed  in  a  Cyclopman 
nelring.por,  together  with  some  sulphur :  the  oeuitu  places 
)|]KU  at  the  bottom  of  the  mass,  and  diligently  watches. 
Ins  melting-pot  is  placed  in  a  furnace ;  motion  is  rapidly 
UMimilated  by  the  atoms,  more  quickly  by  the  sulphbr  than 
^7  the  silver;  at  length  a  white  atom  of  sulphur  and  two 
^k  atoms  of  silver  are  seen  to  coalesce,  separate  from 
^  rest  of  the  maasy  luid  sink  to  the  bottom  as  a  molecule 


of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  molecule  continues  the  motion 
of  heat  which  the  individual  atoms  had  before  poii«essed, 
but  the  three  coalesced  atoms  now  act  as  one.  The  mo- 
tion is  observed  to  differ  altogether,  both  in  kind  and 
velocity,  from  that  of  the  single  atoms;  and  the  ocuIum  no 
longer  recognizes  ei' her  the  sulphur  or  the  silver  as  sepa* 
rate  bodies:  the  compound  molecule  now  forms  indeed  a 
new  substance.  The  individual  atoms  of  the  molecule  also 
move  relatively  to  each  other.  The  combination  of  the  two 
atoms  of  silver  with  one  atom  of  sulphur  continues  until 
the  whole  mass  of  silver  has  beeome  a  new  substance.  A 
few  million  atom)  of  sulphur  remain  in  the  melting-pot  In 
excess;  they  move  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  heat- 
ing continues,  and  ultimately  float  away  and  are  seen  no 
more. 

Here  ends  our  first  voyage  with  the  ocuIum,  We  hiva 
seen  some  actions  which  are  fairl  v  familiar  to  man  v  of  us. 
We  have  endeavored  to  visualize  the  assumption  of  beat  by 
a  mass  of  melted  metal;  the  continued  assumption  result- 
ing in  fusion  and  vaporization ;  the  subsequent  condensa- 
tion of  the  vapor;  the  conveyance  of  an  eleccric  current 
by  the  metallic  mass ;  the  action  of  a  magnet  upon  it ;  the 
reflection  of  light  from  its  polished  surface ;  and  finally,  its 
union  with  sulphur  under  the  influence  of  the  force  of 
chemical  aflinity. 

Whither  shall  we  travel  now  ?  To  the  fiery  maeUtroms 
of  the  sun  ?  To  the  zone  of  Saturn  ?  To  a  cloud  of  plan- 
etary matter  condensing  into  new  worlds  ?  Or  i^h'tll  we 
float  with  the  light  of  Arcturus  and  a  Lyrsa  into  the  spec- 
trosco|)e  of  Mr.  Iluvgins?  Since  we  have  attempted  to 
visualize  the  iofiiritely  little,  let  us  now  transport  the  t»ctUai 
to  the  infinitely  great,  and  place  it  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
solar  system  about  to  be  formed. 

The  ocutus  speeds  through  space ;  it  sees  an  earth  lit 
moon ;  it  reaches  Mars  during  mid-winter,  it  examines  the 
belt  of  Saturn  with  interest,  and  it  gains  some  entirely 
new  ideas  about  space  of  four  dimensions.  It  passes  thia 
region 

"  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noi^c 
Ot  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand.*' 

At  length,  far  out  of  sight  of  our  solar  system,  it  comes  to  a 
firmamental  desert,  and  sees  beneath  it  an  extentlud  nebu- 
lous mass,  some  ten  trillion  miles  in  extent ;  the  nr^ss  it 
hazy  and  cloud-like,  and  is  graiu  illy  contracting  its  liniiti, 
until'  at  length  it  condenses  into  a  semi-solid  spherical 
ntass,  intensely  radiant,  in  fact  still  white-hot.    The  sphert 
assumes  rotatory  motion,  and  a^  the  motion  augments  ii 
bulges  out  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ; 
then  some  dozens  of  masses  of  molten  matter  of  different 
sizes  are  given  ofl*  from  the  circumference  of  the  rotating 
mass.    These  fly  out  in  orbits  more  or  less  eccentric,  and 
revolve  around  the  great  central  bo  ly,  the  remains  of  the 
original  parent  mass,  and  still  far  larger  than  any  of  ita 
offspring.    These  new  worlds  possess  rotatory  motion  o 
their  own  ;  one  has  a  girdle ;  one  is  accompanied  by  little 
moons ;  sonae  follow  a  very  elliptical  path ;  some  ru^h  off 
into  infinite  space  in  hyperbiolic  curves.     1*he  great  central 
mass,  now  the  sun  of  a  vast  system,  keeps  his  attendant 
worlds  in  order;  the  greater  number  revolve  about  him  with 
regularity.     But  one  of  the  worlds,  a  few  times  larger  than 
our  moon,  has  by  the  velocity  of  Its  impulse  lieen  pnjected 
into  a  large  and  very  elliptical  orbit,  which  brings  it  whhia 
the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  distant  but  enormous  sun. 
Then,  as  a  ship  is  drawn  into  a  whirlpool,  is  the  errant 
world  drawn  to  its  destruction.    It  circulates  about  tha 
greater  bo<ly,  not  in  a  curved  path  which  returns  into  it- 
self, but  in  an  ever-narrowing  spiral.     At  last  comes  tlM 
final  crash  :  it  rushes  into  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  mora 
than  a  million  miles  a  second,  and  the  heat  generaunl  by 
the  collision  volatilizes  the  destroyed  planet.    A  thin  fiery 
cloud  is  now  all  that  remains  of  what  had  a  short  tiuie  be- 
fore been  a  world.    All  this,  and  much  more,  the  ocuUn 
perceives,  and  then  returns  to  earth. 

With  our  organ  of  observation  we  might  now  visit  thoea 
profound  depths  of  the  ooaatti  of , which  the  Challenger  la 
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telling  Of  so  niQob ;  we  might  Bwim  throaeh  a  di-electric- 
■ubiect  to  electrostatic  inductioii ;  we  might  inhibit  % 
Gefssler's  tube,  or  bury  ourselves  in  a  sHce  of  tourmaline, 
about  the  time  when  a  high-priest  of  Nature  cries  Fial  ex- 
perimentum  in  the  matter  of  polarized  light  Let  us  rather 
▼isit  with  the  oeulw  those  obscure  regions  in  which  percep 
tion  itself  originates.  Ixst  us  float  with  a  sound-wave  into 
the  ear,  and  with  an  ether-wave  enter  the  portals  of  the 
brain  itself. 

Behold,  then,  the  oeului  within  the  dim  porches  of  the 
ear,  tappine  upon  the  tympanum,  through  which  it  passes 
and  entangles  itself  among  those  complicated  little  bones 
which  anatomists  call  the  malUwt,  the  tocut,  and  the  9tape»» 
The  tympanum  is  quivering,  and  the  little  bones  appear  to 
accept  its  motion,  and  to  transmit  it.  As  tlie  oculu$  passes 
on  it  sees  beneath  it  what  appears  to  be  a  deep,  narrow 
well —  the  EuMtachian  tube ;  then  it  looks  through  the^e- 
MMtra  rofumiOf  and  floats  through  the  fenestra  ovalu  into  the 
perilymph,  a  clear  liquid  mass  agitated  by  waves';  then  it 
nearly  loses  itself  in  the  labyrinth  and  cochfear,  a  sort  of 

{»lace  like  the  mace  at  Hamptou  Court;  escaping  from  this 
t  swims  through  the  endolymph;  and  finally  comes  in 
sight  of  the  cortian  fibres,  the  scala  utedia^  and  the  ends  of 
the  auditory  nerves.  The  oeulus  fails  not  to  see  how  each 
parUcular  fibre  vibrates  to  one  particular  tone  or  semitone, 
and  it  hears  the  transmitted  vibrations  around  it;  as,  stand- 
ing in  the  belfry  at  Bruges,  the  dreaming  listener  hears 
alwut  him,  now  one  bell,  now  another,  bursting  into  song, 
and  at  last  a  great  symphony  poured  from  ^y  throats  of 
bronze. 

The  ocului  now  returns  to  the  outer  world,  and  makes 
friends  with  an  atom  of  luminiferous  ether  which  is  about 
to  enter  the  eve.  But  before  they  can  join  company  the 
oeulus  has  to  snrink  to  a  smaller  size  than  ever  before.  It 
has  now  to  enter  very  microscopical  channels,  to  which  a 

E article  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  would  be  as  a  cricket- 
all  to  the  channel  of  a  small  straw.  We  next  find  it 
with  the  ether-wave  dashing  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eye.  It  enters  the  organism  by«a  gate  of  horn,  the  cornea^ 
and  enters  the  brain  itself  bv  a  gate  of  ivory,  the  optic 
foramen.  We  are  a  littla  reminded  of  Virgirs  idea  of  tlie 
two  gates :  — 

"  Sunt  gemin»  somni  port»,  quamm  altera  fertnr 
Cornea.  .... 
Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elepbanto." 

Having  passed  the  aqueous  kumor^  the  oeulus  perceiTes 
an  increase  of  i^sistance  as  it  encounters  the  lens,  and  on 
emerging  enters  a  vaulted  chamber  filled  with  a  substance 
as  clear  as  crystal.  Impulses  are  speeding  through  this 
with  extreme  velocity,  and  delivering  their  messages  to  tlie 
brain. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  the  oeulus  saw  in 
that  crystal  chamber,  with  black  walls,  and  a  window,  not 
yet  darkened,  which  looked  up6n  the  external  world,  it 
would  take  us  too  loos:  to  tell.  It  saw  there  varied  images 
reflected  upon  the  walls,  of  things  distant,  and  things  near; 
it  saw  too  the  movements  of  the  ciliary  muscles  which 
cause  the  firont  surface  of  the  lens  to  change  its  curvature, 
and  much  more.  It  could  have  lingered  there  longer,  but 
its  guide,  the  ether- wave,  hurried  it  on,  till  it  reached  the 
fir  end  of  the  chamber,  and  saw  the  commencement  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  particles  of  the  nerves  were  seen  to  be 
rapidly  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  ether-waves, 
and  to  be  finally  yielding  up  the  motion  to  the  particles  of 
the  brain.  The  oeulus  floats  between  the  nerve  fibres  into 
the  brain  itself.  Bat  there  it  sees  no  more.  In  vain  it  en- 
deavors to  comprehend  how  the  delicate  impulses  of  the 
ether  become  transmuted  into  the  sensation  of  light ;  how 
the  images  of  the  external  world  are  recognized  by  the 
centre  of  perception. 

Although  now  within  the  most  private  chambers  of  the 
great  domed  palace,  the  oeulus  can  understand  but  little  of 
hs  inner  life.  It  is  reminded  somewhat  of  a  central  tele- 
graph office,  where  messages  are  perpetually  being  received, 
and  as  perpetually  being  sent ;  where  sometimes  a  message 
Is  retained,  carefully  copied,  and  stored  away  in  a  sale ; 


where  again  a  message,  as  soon  as  received,  is  sentoiT  bj 
another  line  of    wires;    where  sometioMs  the  mtm^ 
originate  in  the  office  Itself,  while  at  other  timet  cWrb 
rush  in  breathlessly  with  mesnges  for  instant  despitck 
The  most  distant  nerves  conveyed  mesi«ges  and  received 
hack  answers,  whereupon  bodily  motions  resolted.    Tbas 
the  will  said,  <*  I  want  to  move  the  arm,**  and  the  nffenirj 
directions  having  been  given,  the  arm  moved.    Or  the 
stomach  said,  *'  1  am  hungry  ;  there  is  food  in  the  jswg,  let 
them  commence  operations,"  snd  forthwith  the  jaws  be^ 
to  masticate,  and  all  the  auxiliary  apparatos  of  degloiitioB 
was  simultaneously  set  In  motion.    Or  the  mind  said,*'! 
send  you  these  important  facts;  copy   them  carefullx,  tod 
store  them  away  in  a  chamber,  until  1  want  them."    Bat 
some  of  these  chambers  appeared  to  have  very  defectift 
locks,  and  sometimes  broken  doors. 

Thus  it  was  that  messages  continued  to  be  received  and 
transmitted  by  the  brain.    It  was  apparently  a  kind  of 
head-quarters,  to  which  every  aetkm  was  referred  before  be- 
ing executed.     No  nerve  or  muscle  ventured  to  act  upon  iti 
own  account  without  first  obtaining  leave  from  head-qon^ 
ters,  which  leave,  once  given,  was  responded  to  by  the  whole 
mental  and  bodily  system.    The  heart  and  the  respintorj 
apparatus  were  frequent  in  their  demands,  and  bad  a  vest 
number  of  separate  telegraph  wires  for  their  special  ore  tod 
behoof.    Soon  the  will  said,  **  I  want  to  read  alood/'  and 
the  brain  at  once  commenced  to  receive  comniuoicatioBs, 
and  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions.    There  were  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  to  be  directed,  in  order  tliat  the  book 
might  be  held  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eyes ;  and  the 
muscles  which  cause  the  eyes  to  move  horizonuUy  fron 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  line,  and  vertically  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  page;  and  the  vibrations  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  optic  nerve  conveying  the  impression  of  the 
letters  to  be  received,  and  then  communicated,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  snd 
the  muscles  of  the  lips,  and  the  respiratory  muscles,  aad 
their  varied  auxiliary  apparatos:   all  these  concarreat 
causes  combined  to  one  end,  and  thus  the  words  seen  by 
the  eye  came  to  be  spoken  by  the  mouth,  and  the  organism 
performed  the  act  of  reading  aloud.    Now  the  passage 
which  was  read   was  this :  **  It  Is  likewise  certain  that, 
when  we  approve  of  any  reason  which  we  do  not  apprehend, 
we  are  either  deceived,  or,  if  we  stumble  upon  the  truth,  it 
is  only  by  chance,  and  thus  we  can  never  possess  the 
assurance  tliat  we  are  not  in  error.    I  confess  it  seldoo 
happens  that  we  judge  of  a  thing  when  we  have  observed 
we  do  not  apprehend  it,  because  it  Is  a  dictate  of  the  naturd 
light,  never  to  judge  of  what  we  do  not  know.    But  w< 
most  frequently  err  In  this,  that  we  presume  upon  a  pas 
knowledge  of  much  to  which  we  give  our  assent,  as  to  some 
thing  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  perfectly  known  U 
us;  whereas,  In  truth,  we  have  no  such  knowledge." 
Then  the  reading  ceased,  and  the  will  somewhat  peremp 
torily  asked  the  brain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  passage 
Whereupon  the  moleculea  of  the  brain  —  notably  the  cm 
pusclesof  the  gray  matter  — became  strangely  agitated 
they  moved  wlui  wonderful  motions  In  wonderful  plaoei 
they  described  In  their  motions  space  of  four  dimensions 
they  moved  in  vortices  which  rolled  over  each  other ;  in 
word,  the  whole  organ  waa  in  a  state  of  intense  moleculi 
activity.     Was  this  Thought  t    At  all  events  the  will  n 
oelved  no  answer  to  its  question,  and  having  requested  th 
brain  to  cudgel  itself  no  more,  the  subject  was  droppe< 
and  the  reading  continued.    The  oeulus  was  endeavorin 
to  thread  its  way  through  the  countless  corridors  ao 
chambers  which  surround^  It,  when  it  came  upon  a  sma 
cell,  out  of  which  came  the  Genius  of  the  place,  who  coi 
ducted  it  In  aafety  to  the  frontier. 

Our  typical  man,  who  sars,  **  I  will  believe  it  when  I  m 
It,"  has  after  all  a  good  deal  of  reason  on  his  side,  f 
we  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  invisible  things ;  v 
can  only  say  what  we  l>elieve  them  to  be,  or  what  tin 
may  be.  It  la  thus  that  we  must  regard  the  revelations  { 
theocti/tif. 

s  DiMsrtH,  FHtuiflm,  Bus  X.,  44. 
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BT    WII.LIAlf    BLACK,     AUTHOR     OF     **  A     PRINCR88    OF 
THUI.S,*'  "  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I.      MASTER  HARRT. 


**  Tou  are  m  wicked  boy,  Harry,"  said  a  delightfol  old 
Imdj  of  MYenty,  with  pink  cheeks,  silver  hair,  and  bright 
•jrea*  to  a  tall  and  handsome  lad  of  twenty ;  "  and  you  will 
brrak  yoar  mother's  heart.  But  it 's  the  way  of  all  you 
Trelyons.  Good  looks,  bad  temper,  plenty  of  money,  and 
the  maddest  fashion  of  spending  it  —  there  you  are,  the 
whole  of  you.     Why  won't  you  go  into  the  house  ?  " 

*«  Jt  *s  a  nice  house  to  go  into,  ain*t  it  ?  "  said  the  boy, 
with  a  rode  Uugh.    **  Look  at  it  I " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  nice  house,  —  a  quaint,  old-fashioned, 
■troDgly-huilt  place,  that  had  withstood  the  western  gales 
lor  woine  three  or  four  centuries.  And  it  was  set  amid  beau- 
tiful trees,  and  it  overlooked  a  picturesque  little  valley, 
and  from  this  garden-terrace  in  front  of  it  you  would  catch 
some  glimpse  of  a  tiny  harbor  on  the  Cornish  coast,  with 
its  line  of  blue  water  passing  out  through  the  black  rocks 
to  the  sea  beyond. 

"  And  why  should  n't  the  blinds  be  down  ?  **  said  the  old 
ladj.     «*  It 's  the  anniversary  of  your  father's  death." 

**  It 's  always  the  anniversary  of  somebody's  death,"  her 
crantlson  said,  impatiently  flicking  at  a  standard  rose  with 
his  riding -switch,  *'and  it's  nothing  but  snivel,  snivel,  from 
morning  till  ni^ht,  and  the  droning  of  the  organ  in  the 
chapel*  suid  the  burninj]:  of  incense  all  about  the  place,  and 
everybody  and  everything  dressed  in  black,  and  the  whole 
honae  haunted  by  parsons.  The  parsons  about  the  neigh- 
horhood  ain't  enough,  —  they  must  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  you  run  against  'em  in  the  hall,  and  you 
knock  them  over  when  you  're  riding  out  at  the  gate,  and 
just  when  you  expect  to  get  a  pheasant  or  two  at  the  place 
yon  know,  out  jumps  a  brace  of  parsons  thst  have  bc«n 
|Mckins  bnsmhles." 

**  Ilarry,  Harry,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to,  if  you 
hate  the  parsons  so?  "the  old  lady  said;  but  there  was 
scarcely  tliat  earnestness  of  reproof  in  her  tone  that  ought 
to  have  been  there.  *'  And  yet  it 's  the  way  of  all  you 
Trelyons.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  your  grandfather  hunted 
poor  Mr.  Pasooe  that  winter  night  ?  Dear,  dear,  what  a 
jealous  man  your  grandfather  was  at  that  time,  to  be  sure  I 
And  wl>en  I  told  him  that  John  Pascoe  had  been  carrying 
stories  to  my  father,  and  how  that  he  (your  grandfather) 
was  to  be  forbidden  the  house,  dear  me,  what  a  passion  he 
was  in  I  He  would  n't  come  near  the  house  after  that ;  but 
one  nighr,  as  Mr.  Pascoe  was  walking  home,  your  grand- 
father rode  after  him,  and  overtook  him.  and  called  out, 
*Look  here,  sir  I  you  lisve  been  telling  lies  about  me.  I 
respect  your  cloth,  and  I  won't  lay  a  hand  on  you  :  but,  by 
the  Loitl,  I  will  hunt  you  till  there  is  n't  a  rag  on  your 
back  1 '  And  sure  enoujsh  he  did ;  and  when  poor  Mr. 
Pascoe  understood  what  he  meant  lie  was  nearly  out  of  his 
wits,  and  off  he  went  over  the  fields,  and  over  the  walls, 
and  across  the  ditches,  with  your  grandfather  after  him, 
drivinsr  his  horse  at  him  when  he  stopped,  and  only  shout- 
ing with  laughter  in  answer  to  his  cries  and  prayers. 
D^ar,  dear,  what  a  to-do  there  was  all  over  the  county  side 
after  that!  and  your  grandfather  durst  n't  come  near  the 
house,  —  or  he  was  too  proud  to  come ;  but  we  got  married 
for  all  that  —  oh,  yes  1  we  got  married  for  all  that." 

The  old  lady  laughed  in  her  quiet  way. 

**  Yon  were  too  goo«1  for  a  parson,  grandmother,  I  'II  be 
bound,"  said  Msster  Harry  Trelyon.  '*  You  are  one  of  the 
right  sort,  yon  are.  If  I  could  find  any  girl,  now,  like 
what  you  were  then,  see  if  I  wouldn't  try  to  get  her  for  a 


*«  Oh  yes  I "  said  the  old  Isdy,  vastly  pleased,  and  smil- 
ing a  little;  **  there  were  two  or  three  of  your  opinion  at 
one  time,  Harry.  Many  a  time  I  feared  they  would  be  the 
death  of  each  other.  And  I  never  could  have  made  up 
my  mind,  I  do  bslieve,  if  your  grandfather  had  n't  come  in 


among  them  to  settle  the  question.  It  was  all  over  with  me 
then.  It's  the  way  of  you  Trelyons  ;  you  never  give  s  poor 
girl  a  chance.  It  is  n't  ask  and  have,  —  it 's  come  and 
take  ;  and  so  a  girl  becomes  a  Trelyon  before  she  knows 
where  she  is.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  fine  man  your  grand* 
father  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  such  a  pleasant,  frank,  good* 
natured  way  as  he  had  with  him  t  Nobody  could  sav  No 
twice  to  him.  The  girls  were  all  wild  about  him  ;  and  the 
story  there  was  about  our  marriage  I  Yes,  indeed,  I  was 
maa  about  him  too,  only  that  he  was  just  as  mad  about 
me ;  and  that  night  of  tne  ball,  when  my  fsther  was  angry 
because  I  would  not  dance,  and  when  all  the  young  men 
could  not  understand  it,  for  how  did  they  know  that  your 
grandfather  was  out  in  the  garden,  and  asking  nothing  less 
ttian  that  I  should  run  away  with  him  there  and  then  to 
Gretna  ?  Why,  the  men  of  that  time  had  some  spirit,  lad, 
and  the  girls,  too,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  I  could  n't  say  No  to 
him,  and  away  we  went  just  before  daylight,  and  I  in  my 
ball-dress,  sure  enough,  and  we  never  stopped  till  we  got 
to  Exeter.  And  then  the  fight  for  fresh  horses,  and  off 
airain;  and  your  grandfather  had  such  a  way  with  him, 
Harry,  that  the  silliest  of  girls  would  have  plucked  up  her 
spirits  I  And  oh  1  the  money  he  scattered  to  get  the  best 
of  the  horses  at  the  posting-houses ;  for,  of  course,  we  knew 
that  my  father  was  close  after  us,  and  if  he  overtook  us, 
then  a  convent  in  France  for  me,  and  good- by  to  George 
Trelyon  "  — 

**Well,  grandmother,  don't  stop  I"  cried  the  lad  be- 
fore her :  he  had  heard  the  story  a  hundred  times,  but  he 
could  have  heard  it  another  hundred  times,  merely  to  see 
the  lizht  that  lit  up  the  beautiful  old  face. 

**  We  didn  't  stop,  you  booby  1 "  she  said,  mistaking  his 
remark ;  "  stopping  was  n't  for  George  Trelyon.  And  oh  I 
that  morning  as  we  drove  into  Carlisle,  and  we  looked 
back,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  my  father's  carriage  a 
long  way  off.  Your  grandfather  swore,  Harry  —  yes,  he 
did ;  and  well  it  might  make  a  man  swear.  For  our  horses 
were  dead  beat,  and  before  we  should  have  time  to  change, 
my  father  would  be  up  to  claim  me.  But  there  I  it  was 
the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  for  who  could 
have  expected  to  find  old  Lady  MacGorman  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  just  getting  into  her  carriage,  and  when  she  saw 
me  she  stared,  and  I  was  in  such  a  fright  I  could  n't  speak, 
and  she  called  out,  *  Good  heavens,  child,  why  did  you  run 
away  in  your  ball-dress  ?  And  who 's  the  man  ? '  *  His 
name,  madam,'  said  1,  *  is  George  Trelyon.'  For  by  this 
time  he  was  in  the  yard,  raging  about  horses.  *  A  nephew 
of  the  Admiral,  is  n't  he  ? '  she  says,  and  I  told  her  he 
was ;  and  then  quick  as  lightning  what  does  she  do  but 
whip  round  into  the  yard,  get  hold  of  your  grandfather, 
my  dear,  and  bundle  both  of  us  into  her  own  carriage  I 
Harry,  my  father's  carriage  was  at  the  end  of  the  street,  as 
I  am  a  living  woman.  And  just  as  we  drove  off,  we  heard 
that  dear,  good,  kind  old  creature  call  out  to  the  peopl<) 
around,  *  Five  guineas  apiece  to  vou  if  you  keep  back  the 
old  gentleman's  carriage  for  an  hour  1 '  and  such  a  laugh- 
ing as  your  grandfather  had  as  we  drove  down  the  streets, 
and  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  hill,  and  out  the  level 
lanes.  Dear,  dear,  I  can  see  the  country  now.  I  can  re- 
member every  hedge,  and  the  two  rivers  we  crossed,  end 
the  hills  up  in  the  north,  and  all  the  time  your  grandfather 
kept  up  the  laugh,  for  he  saw  I  was  frightened.  And  there 
we  were  wedded,  sure  enough,  and  all  in  good  time,  for 
Lady  MacGorman's  guineas  had  saved  us,  so  that  we  were 
actually  driving  back  again  when  we  saw  mi  father  s  car* 
riage  coming  along  the  road  — at  no  great  speed  to  be  sure, 
for  one  of  the  horses  was  lame,  and  the  other  had  cast  a 
shoe  —  all  the  result  of  that  (rood  old  creature's  money. 
And  then  I  said  to  your  grandfather,  '  What  shall  we  do, 
George?'  *We  shall  have  to  stand  and  deliver.  Sue  I' 
sa)  s  he ;  and  with  that  he  had  the  horses  pulled  up,  and 
we  got  out.  And  when  my  father  came  up  he  got  out,  too, 
and  George  took  me  by  the  hand  —  there  was  no  more 
laughing  now,  I  can  tell  you,  for  it  was  but  natural  I  should 
cry  a  bit  —  and  be  took  off  his  hat,  and  led  me  forward  to 
mv  father.  I  don't  know  what  he  said,  I  was  in  such  a 
fright ;  but  1  know  that  my  father  looked  at  him  for  a  min- 
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ute  —  and  George  was  standing  rather  abashed,  perbapii, 
bat  then  so  handsome  he  looked,  and  no  gomlnatured  i  «- 
and  then  my  father  burst  into  a  roar  of  Uu^hter,  and  cam^e 
forwanl  and  shook  him  by  the  hand ;  and  ail  that  he  would 
say  then,  or  at  any  other  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
only  this :  '  By  Jupiter,  sir,  that  was  a  devilibh  good  pair 
that  took  you  straight  on  end  to  Exeter ! ' " 

**I  scarcely  remember  my  grandfather,"  the  boy  said; 
"  but  he  could  n't  have  been  a  handramer  man  than  my 
father,  nor  a  better  man  either.*' 

**I  don't  say  thit,"  the  oil  lady  observed,  candidly. 
*'  Your  father  was  just  »uch  another.  *  Like  father,  like 
con,'  they  used  to  sav  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  then,  you 
see,  your  father  would  go  and  choose  a  wife  for  himself  in 
spite  of  everybo<ly,  just  like  all  you  Trelyon^  ahd  so"  — 

But  she  remembered,  and  checked  herself.  She  began 
to  tell  the  lad  in  how  far  he  resembled  his  grandfather  in 
appearance,  and  he  accepted  these  descriptions  of  his  feat- 
ures and  iig«h-e  in  a  heedless  manner,  as  of  one  who  had 
grown  too  familiar  with  the  fact  of  his  being  handsome,  to 
care  about  it.  Had  not  every  one  paid  him  compliments, 
more  or  less  indirect,  from  his  cradle  upwards?  He  was, 
indeed,  all  that  the  old  lady  would  have  desired  to  see  in  a 
Trelyon  — tall,  square-shouldered,  clean-limbed,  with  dark 
gray  eyes  pet  under  black  eyelashes,  a  somewhat  aquiline 
nose,  proud  and  well-cut  lips,  a  handsome  forehead,  and  a 
complexion  which  might  have  been  pale,  but  for  its  having 
been  bronzed  by  constant  exposure  to  sun  and  weather. 
There  was  something  very  winning  about  his  face,  when  he 
chose  to  be  winning ;  and,  when  he  1  «ughed,  the  laughter, 
being  quite  honest  and  careless  and  musical,  was  delight- 
ful to  hear.  With  these  personal  advantages,  joined  to  a 
fairly  quick  intelligence  and  a  ready  sympathy,  Master 
Harry  i'relyon  ought  to  have  been  a  universal  favorite. 
8o  far  from  that  being  the  case,  a  section  of  the  persons 
whom  be  met,  and  whom  he  shocked  by  his  rudeness, 
quickly  dismissed  him  as  an  irreclaimable  cub;  another 
section,  with  whom  he  was  on  better  terms,  considered  him 
a  bad-tempered  lad,  shook  their  heads  in  a  humorous  fash- 
ion over  his  mother's  trials,  and  were  inclined  to  keep  out 
of  his  way ;  while  the  best  of  his  friends  endeavored  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  faults  on  his  bringing  up,  and  main- 
tained that  he  had  many  good  qualities  if  only  they  bad 
been  properly  developed,  'i  hey  only  thing  certain  about 
these  various  criticisms  was  that  they  did  not  concern  very 
much  the  subject  of  them. 

**And  if  1  am  like  my  grandfather,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly,  to  the  old  laily,  who  was  seated  in  a  garden- 
chair.  '"'  why  don't  you  get  me  a  wife  such  as  he  had  ?  " 

"You?  A  wife?"  bhe  repeated,  indignantly,  remem- 
bering that,  after  all,  to  praise  the  good  looks  and  excuse 
the  hot-headedness  of  the  Trelyons  was  not  precisely  the 
teaching  this  young  man  nee«led.  **  You  take  a  wife  ? 
Why,  what  girl  would  have  you  ?  You  are  a  mere  booby. 
You  can  scarcely  write  your  name.  George  Trelyon  was 
a  gentleman,  sir.    He  could  converse  in  six  langua<;es  "  — 

*'  An<l  swear  considerably  in  one,  I  've  heard,"  the  lad 
aaid,  with  an  impertinent  laugh. 

^  You  take  a  wife  ?  I  believe  the  stable-boys  are  better 
educated  than  von  are  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  learning. 
All  you  are  tit  for  is  to  become  a  horse  breaker  to  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  or  a  gamekeeper ;  and  1  do  believe  it  is  that 
old  wretch,  Pentecost  Luke,  who  has  ruined  j^ou.  Oh  I  I 
heard  how  Master  Harry  used  to  defy  his  governess,  and 
would  say  nothing  to  her  lor  days  together,  but 

'  As  I  WHS  going  to  St.  Ives, 
1  met  fitly  old  wives.' 

Then  old  Luke  had  to  be  brought  in,  and  Luke's  cure  for 
•tubbornness  was  to  give  the  brat  a  gun  and  teach  him  to 
•hoot  starlings.  Oh  I  I  know  the  whole  story,  my  son, 
though  I  was  n*t  in  Cornwall  at  the  time.  And  then  Mas- 
ter Harry  must  be  sent  to  school ;  but  two  days  afterwards 
Master  llarry  is  discovered  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  coolly 
•eated  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  waiting  ior  his  ferrets  to 
drive  out  the  rabbits.  Then  Master  Harry  is  furnished 
with  a  private  tutor ;  but  a  parcel  of  gunpowder  it  found 


below  the  gentleman's  chair,  with  the  heads  of  fereitl 
lucifer  matches  lying  about.  So  Master  Harry  is  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way ;  and  his  master  and  preci  ptor  ii  i 
lying  old  gamekeeper,  and  Master  Harry  can*t  r«*s<l  a  pigi 
out  of  a  book,  but  he  can  snare  birds,  and  stuff  fish,  tad 
catch  butterflies,  and  go  cliff-hunting  on  a  horse  tfaat  ii 
hound  to  break  his  neck  some  day.  Why,  ur,  what  (k>)r(n 
think  a  girl  would  have  to  say  to  you  if  yoo  married  ber? 
She  would  expect  you  to  take  her  into  soeiet^r;  i>he  would 
expect  you  to  be  agreeable  in  your  manners,  anil  be  sbU 
to  talk  to  people.  Do  you  think  she  would  care  about 
your  cunning  ways  of  catckilng  birds,  as  if  you  were  a  at 
or  a  sparrowbawk  Y  " 

He  only  Hicked  at  the  rose,  and  laughed ;  lectoring  hid 
but  little  effect  on  him. 

«<  Do  you  think  a  girl  would  come  to  a  house  like  thii,— 
one  half  of  it  filled  with  dogs  and  birds  and  tqtitmrh  and 
what  not,  the  other  furnished  like  a  chapel  in  a  cemtterj? 
A  combination  of  a  church  and  a  menagerie,  that  'a  what 
1  call  it." 

** (yrandmother,"  he  said,  "these  parsons  have  been 
stuffing  your  head  full  of  nonsense  about  me." 

**  H  ive  they  ?  "  said  the  old  ladv,  sharply,  and  eying 
him  keenly.  ^  Are  you  sure  it  is  all  nonsense  ?  Yoa  ulk 
of  marrying,  —  and  you  know  that  no  girl  of  year  owi 
station  in  life  would  look  at  you.  What  about  that  pobli^ 
housie  in  the  village,  and^  the  two  girls  there,  and  jov 
constant  visits  ?  " 

He  turned  round  with  a  quick  look  of  anger  in  his  facfli 

**  Who  told  you  such  infamous  stories?  1  suppose  om 
of  the  cringing,  sneaking,  white-livered  —    B^  1  ** 

He  switched  the  head  off  the  rose,  and  strode  awsy,  uy 
ing,  as  he  went,  — 

''  Grandmother,  yon  must  n't  stay  here  long.  Thff  air  of 
the  place  affects  even  you.  Another  week  of  it,  and  yoa*tl 
be  as  mean  as  the  rest  of  them." 

But  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  despite  his  cardial 
gait.  There  was  a  scowl  on  the  handsome  and  boyish  facs 
that  was  not  pleasant  to  see.  He  walked  rouml  to  the - 
stables,  kicked  about  the  yard  while  his  horfe  was  being 
•  %d(lled,  and  then  rode  out  of  the  grounds,  and  along  tba 
highway,  until  he  went  clattering  down  the  steep  aod 
stony  main  street  of  Kglosilyan. 

The  children  knew  well  this  black  horse :  they  had  a 
superstitious  fear  of  him,  and  they  used  to  scurry  into  Ute 
cottages  when  his  wild  rider,  who  seldom  tight eneU  rein, 
nxle  down  the  precipitous  thoroughfare.  Bit  juytatthii 
monent,  when  young  Trelyon  was  paying  liule  heed  u  to 
where  he  was  going,  a  small,  white-haired  bundle  of  hu- 
manity came  running  out  of  a  doorway,  and  stumbled,  aod 
fell  right  in  the  way  of  the  horse.  The  lad  was  a  good 
rider,  but  all  the  pulling  up  in  the  world  could  not  prevent 
the  forefeet  of  the  horse,  as  they  were  shot  out  into  tha 
stones,  from  rolling  over  that  round  bundle  of  clothes. 
Trelyon  leapt  to  the  ground,  and  caught  up  the  child,  who 
stared  at  him,  with  big,  blue,  frightened  eyes. 

"It's  you,  young  Pentecost,  is  it?  And  what  the 
dickens  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  knock  over  my  hcffie, 
eh?»» 

The  small  boy  was  terrified,  bat  qnite  obviously  not  hurt 
a  bit ;  and  his  captor,  leading  the  horse  with  one  hand  and 
affixing  the  bridle  to  the  door,  carried  him  into  the  cottage. 

"  Well,  Mother  Luke,"  said  young  Trelyon,  **  I  know 
you  've  got  too  many  children,  but  do  you  exjiect  that  I 'b 
going  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  for  you  ?  " 

She  uttered  a  little  scream,  and  caught  at  the  boy. 

'*  Oh  1  there 's  no  harm  done ;  but  1  suppose  I  must  give 
him  a  couple  of  sovereigns  because  he  nearly  frightened  me 
out  of  mv  wits.  Poor  little  kid  1  it 's  hard  on  hmi  that  yoa 
should  nave  given  him  such  a  name.  I  suppose  yos 
thought  it  was  Cornish  because  it  begins  with  i'en.** 

"  You  knaw  't  were  his  vather's  name,  Ms'a^ter  flarry," 
said  Mrs.  Luke,  smiling  as  she  saw  that  the  child'«  chubby 
fingers  were  being  closed  over  two  bright  gold  pieces. 

Just  at  that  moment.  Master  Harry,  his  eyes  having  got 
accustomed  to  the  twilight  of  the  kitchen,  perceived  that 
among  the  little  crowd  of  cliiidreo,  at  the  firsside  cod,  a 
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joang  laiiv  was  sitting.  8fae  was  an  insignificant  little 
person  with  dark  eyes ;  she  had  a  slate  in  her  hand ;  the 
children  were  ronnd  her  in  a  circle. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Wennal  "  the  yonng  man 
said,  r«fmoving  his  ixat  quickly,  and  blushing  all  over  his 
handsome  face.  *^  I  did  not  see  yon  in  the  dark.  Is  your 
father  at  the  inn  ?  I  was  going  to  see  liim.  I  hope  I 
haven't  frightened  you?  " 

**  Yea,  mj  father  has  come  back  from  Plymouth,"  said 
the  young  lady,  quietly,  and  without  rising.  '*  And  I  think 
you  might  be  m  little  more  careful  in  riding  through  the 
Tillage,  Mr.  Trelyon." 

^  Good  morning,"  he  said.  **  Take  better  care  of  Master 
FenUrcost,  Mother  Luke.",  And  with  that  he  went  out, 
and  got  into  the  saddle  again,  and  set  off  to  ride  down  to 
the  inn,  not  quite  so  recklessly  as  heretofore. 

CHAPTER   II.     JIM  CROW. 

Whrn  Miss  Wonna,  or  Morwenna,  as  her  mother  in  a 
freak  of  romanticism  had   oalled  her,  hail  finished  her 
teiching,  and  had  inspected  some  fabhioning  of  garments 
in  whicli   Mrs.  Luke  was  engaged,  she  put  on  bt^r  light 
shawl  and  her  hat,  and  went  out  into  the  fre»b  air.     She 
was  now  standing  in  the  main  street  oi  £glo«il)an;  end 
there  were  houses  right  down  below  her,  and  houses  iar 
aboTe  her,  but  a  stranger  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
where  this  odd  little  village  began  and  ended.    For  it  was 
built  in  a  straggling  fashion  on  the  sides  of  two  little  ravines; 
and  the  small  stone  cottages  were  so  curiously  fcattered 
smong  the  trees,  and  the  plots  of  garden  were  so  curiously 
bsnkid  up  with  walls  that  were  smothered  in  wihMluwers, 
that  you  could  only  decide  which  was  the  main  thorough- 
isre  by  the  presence  there  of  two  graystono  chapels  —  one 
the  >V«:*leyan»'  Ebenczer,  the  other  the  Bible  Christians'. 
The  churchea  were  far  away  on  the  uplands,  where  they 
were  seen  like  towers  along  the  bleak  ciifi's  by  the  passing 
nilors.     But  perhapn  Kglosilyan  ])roi)er  ought  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  lying  down  in  the  hollow,  where  the  two  ravines 
converged.     Fur  here  was  the  chief  inn ;  and  hero  was  the 
over-shot  flour- mill ;  and  here  was  the  strange  little  harbor, 
tortuous,  narrow,  and  deep,  into  which  one  or  two  heavy 
coasters^  came  lor  slate,  bringing  wiih  them  timber  and 
coal.    Kgloeilyan  ia  certainly  a  picturesque  place ;  but  onu's 
difficolty  ia  to  get  anything  like  a  f  ro|)er  view  of  it.    The 
black  and  mighty  clifl's  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where 
the  Atlantic  aeethes  and  boils  in  the  calmest  weather,  the 
beautiful  blue-green  water  under  the  rocks  and  along  the 
stone  quAya,  the  quaint  bridge,  and  the  mill,  are  pleasant 
to  look  at;  but  where  is  Eglosilyan '/     Then  if  you  go  up 
oae  of  the  ravines,  and  get  among  the  old  houses,  with 
their  tree-fachiiaa,  and  hydrangeas,  and  marigolds,  and 
kiaps  ot  white  quartz  in  the  quamt  little  gardens,  you  find 
jourselt  looking  down  the  chimneys  of  one  portion  of  £glo- 
til;ran,  and  looking  up  to  the  dotrsteps  of  another  —  every- 
where a  confusion  of  hewn  rock,  and  natural  terrace,  and 
■tone  walla,  and  bushes,  and  hart's- tongue  fern.     Some 
thought  that  the  **  iVelyon  Arms  "  should  be  considered 
the  natural  centre  of  Kglosilyan ;  but  you  could  not  see 
balf  a  dozen   houses  from  any  of  its  windows.    Others 
would  havo  given  the  post  of  honor  to  the  National  School, 
which  had  been   there  since  1843 ;  but  it  was  up  in  a  by- 
street, and  could  only  be  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
fttt  in  the  slate  wall  that  banked  up  the  garden  in  front  of 
It.    Others,  for  reasona  which  need  not  Im  mentioned,  held 
that  tile  moat  important  part  of  Egloailyan  was  the  Napo- 
leon liutel  ^-  m  humble  little  pot-house,  frequented  by  the 
workers  io  the  slate-quarries,  who  came  there  to  discuss  the 
tffiirs  uf  the  nation  and  hear  the  news.    Anyhow,  Kglosil- 
7^  was  a  green,  bright,  rugged,  and  picturcMjue  little  place, 
oiteoiiiiMs  wet  with  the  western  raint*,  and  at  all  times 
u«ih  and  aweet  with  the  moist  breezes  from  the  Atlantic. 

^iss  Wenna  went  neither  down  the  street  nor  up  the 
street,  but  took  a  rough  and  narrow  little  path  leading  by 
^"^^  of  tlio  cottages  to  the  ciifi's  overlooking  the  sea.  Tliere 
was  a  sound  of  music  in  the  air;  and  by  and  by  she  came 
^  *iiht  of  an  elderly  man,  who,  standing  in  an  odd  little 


donkey-cart,  and  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand,  held  with 
the  other  a  cornopean,  which  he  played  with  great  skill. 
No  one  in  £glosil)an  could  tell  precisely  whether  Michael 
Jsgo  had  lieen  bugler  to  some  regiment,  or  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  cornopean  in  a  travelling  show  ;  but 
ever)  body  liked  to  hear  the  cheerful  sound,  snd  came  out 
bv  the  cottage-door  to  welcome  him,  as  he  went  from 
village  to  village  with  his  cart,  whether  they  wanted  to  buy 
suet  or  not.  And  now,  as  Miss  Wenna  saw  him  approach, 
he  -was  playing  *'  The  Girl  I  lefi  behind  me ; "  and  as  there 
was  no  one  about  to  listen  to  him,  the  pathos  of  certain 
parts,  and  the  florid  and  skilful  execution  of  others,  showed 
that  Mr.  Jago  had  a  true  love  for  music,  and  did  not 
merely  use  it  to  advertise  his  wares. 

*<  Good  morning  to  yon,  Mr.  Jago,"  said  Mlis  Wenna,  aa 
he  came  up. 

'*'Mamin,  Miss  Bosewarne,"  he  said,  taking  down  his 
cornopean. 

"  This  is  a  narrow  road  for  your  cart." 

<'  'T  ain't  a  ywy  good  way ;  but,  bless  yon,  me  and  my 
donkey,  we  're  used  to  anv  zart  of  a  road.  I  dii  believe  we 
could  i»o  down  to  the  bache,  down  the  face  of  Black  ClifT." 

**  Mr.  Jago,  I  want  to  sav  something  to  you.  if  you  are 
dealing  with  old  Mother  Keam  to  day,  yon  '11  {live  her  a  ^ 
good  extra  bit,  won't  you  Y  And  so  with  Mrs.  Gesweth- 
erick,  for  the  has  had  no  letter  from  her  son  now  for  three 
months.  And  this  will  pay  you,  and  you'lhsay  nothing 
about  it,  you  know." 

She  put  the  coin  in  his  hand ;  it  was  an  arrangement  of 
old  rtanding  between  the  two. 

••  Well,  )  ii  be  a  good  young  lady ;  yaas,  yti  be/'  he  said, 
as  he  drove  on ;  and  then  she  heard  him  announcing  his 
arrival  to  the  people  of  Eglosilyan  by  playing,  in  a  very 
elaborate  manner,  **  Love's  Young  Dream.'' 

The  solitary  young  person  who  was  taking  her  mcming 
walk  now  left  this  ru^zged  road,  and  found  herself  on  the 
bleak  and  high  uplands  of  the  coast.  Over  there  was  the 
»ea,  a  fair  summer  sea;  and  down  into  the  southwest 
stretched  a  tall  line  of  cliff,  black,  precipitous,  and  jaofged, 
around  the  ba^e  of  which  even  this  blue  sea  was  churned 
into  seething  masses  of  white.  Close  by  was  a  church ; 
and  the  very  gravestones  were  propped  up,  so  that  they 
should  withstand  the  force  of  the  gales  that  sweep  over 
those  windy  heights. 

She  went  across  the  uplands,  and  passed  down  to  a  nar- 
row neck  of  rock,  which  connected  with  the  mainland  a 
huge  projecting  promontory,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
Fquare  and  strongly-built  tower.  On  both  sides  of  this 
ledge  of  rock  the  sea  from  below  passed  into  narrow  chan- 
nels, and  roared  into  gigantic  caves  ;  hot  when  once  yon 
had  ascended  again  to  the  summit  of  the  tall,  pre  jecting 
cliflT,  the  distance  softened  the  sound  into  a  low,  continuotia 
murmur,  and  the  motion  of  the  waves  beneath  vou  w  aa 
only  visible  in  the  presence  of  that  white  foam  where  the  , 
black  clifis  met  the  blue  sea. 

She  went  out  pretty  nearly  to  the  verjre  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  close,  hhort,  wind  smept  sea-grass  gave  way  to 
immense  and  ragged  maaaea  c  f  rock,  descending  sheer  into 
the  waves  below ;  and  here  she  sat  down,  and  took  out  a 
book,  and  began  to  read.  But  her  thoughts  were  busier 
than  her  e)es.  Her  attention  would  stray  away  from  the 
page  before  her —  to  the  empty  blue  sea,  where  scarcely  a 
sail  waste  be  seen,  and  to  the  far  headlands  lying  under  the 
white  of  the  summer  sky.  One  of  these  headlands  was  Tin- 
faeel ;  and  cIo^e  by  were  the  ruins  of  the  great  castle,  where 
Uther  Pemlragon  ke]>t  h  s  state,  where  the  mystic  Arthur 
was  born,  where  the  brave  Sir  Tristram  went  to  see  hia 
true  love,  La  Belle  l!<oultle.  All  that  world  had  vanished 
and  gone  into  silence ;  could  anything  be  more  mute  and 
still  than  those  bare  uplands  out  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
these  voiceless  clilfs,  and  the  empty  circle  of  the  sea  ?  The 
sun  was  hot  on  the  rocks  beneath  her,  where  the  pink 
quartz  lav  encrusted  among  the  slate;  but  there  waa 
scarcely  the  bum  of  an  insect  to  break  the  stillneaa,  and 
the  only  sign  of  life  about  was  the  circling  of  one  or  two 
sea-birds,  so  far  below  that  their  cHea  eoold  not  be  heard. 

«<  Yes,  it  was  a  long  time  ago^"  the  girl  waa  thinJting,  mm 
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the  book  lay  unheeded  on  her  knee.  ''  A  sort  of  mist  cov- 
ers it  now,  and  the  knij^hts  seem  great  and  tall  men  as  yoa 
think  of  thera  riding  through  the  fog,  almost  in  silence. 
But  then  there  were  the  brighter  days,  when  the  tourna- 
ments were  held,  and  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  noble  la^ 
dies  wore  rich  colors,  and  every  one  came  to  see  how  beau- 
tiful they  were.  And  how  fine  it  must  have  been  to  have 
•at  there,  and  have  all  the  knights  ready  to  fight  for  you, 
and  glad  when  you  gave  them  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  a  smile  I 
And  in  these  days,  too,  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  no- 
ble lady,  and  beautiful,  and  tall,  like  a  princess  ;  and  to  go 
among  the  poor  people,  putting  everything  to  rights,  m- 
cause  you  hive  lots  of  money,  and  because  the  roughest  of 
the  men  look  up  to  you,  and  think  you  a  queen,  and  will 
do  anything  you  ask.  What  a  happy  life  a  grand  and 
beautiful  lady  must  have,  when  she  is  tall,  and  tair haired, 
and  sweet  in  her  manner ;  and  every  one  around  her  is 
pleased  to  serve  her,  and  she  can  do  a  kindness  by  merely 
saying  a  wonl  to  the  poor  people  1  But  if  you  are  only 
Jim  Crow  ?  There 's  Maybn,  now,  she  is  everybody's  favor- 
ite because  she  is  so  pretty ;  and  whatever  she  does,  that  is 
always  beautiful  and  graceful,  because  she  is  so.  Father 
never  calls  her  Jim  Crow.  And  I  ought  to  be  jealous  of 
her,  for  every  one  praises  her,  and  mere  strangers  ask  for 
her  photograph ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  alwavs  writes  to  her, 
and  Mr.  Trelyon  stuffed  those  squirrels  for  her,  though  he 
never  oflVred  to  stuflf  squirrels  for  me.  But  I  cannot  be 
jealous  of  Mabyn  —  I  cannot  even  try.  She  looks  at  you 
with  her  blue,  soft  eyes,  and  you  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of  being  handsome,  and  beautiful, 
for  you  can  please  every  one,  and  make  everv  one  like  you, 
and  confer  favors  on  people  all  day  long.  But  if  you  are 
small,  and  plain,  and  dars  —  if  your  father  calls  you  Jim 
Crow  —  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

These  despondent  fancies  did  not  seem  to  depress  her 
much.  The  gloom  of  them  was  certainly  not  visible  on 
her  face,  nor  yet  in  the  dark  eyes,  which  had  a  strange  and 
winning  earnestness  in  them.  She  pulled  a  bit  of  tormen- 
til  from  among  the  close,  warm  grass  on  the  rocks,  and  she 
bummed  a  line  or  two  of  **  Wapping  Old  Stairs."  Then 
she  turned  to  her  book  ;  but  bf  and  by  her  tyw  wandered 
away  again,. and  she  fell  to  thinking. 

"If  you  were  a  man,  now,"  she  waa  silently  saying  to 
herfelf,  "  that  would  be  quite  different  It  would  not  mat- 
ter bow  ugly  you  were  —  for  you  could  try  to  be  brave  or 
clever,  or  a  splendid  rider,  or  something  of  that  kind  — 
and  nobody  would  mind  how  ugly  you  were.  But  it 's  very 
hard  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  ^  plain ;  you  feel  as  if  vou 
were  good  for  nothing,  and  had  no  business  to  live.  They 
say  that  you  should  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  mind ;  but 
it 's  only  old  people  who  say  that ;  and  perhaps  you  may  n*t 
have  any  mind  to  cultivate.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  be  pretty  while  you  are  voung,  and  leave  the  cultivation 
of  the  wind  for  afler  years  I  and  that  is  why  I  have  to  pre- 
vent mother  from  scolding  Mabyn  for  never  reading  a  book. 
If  I  were  like  Mabyn  I  should  be  so  occupied  in  giving  people 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  me  and  talking  to  me  that  I  shoild 
have  no  time  for  books.  Mabyn  is  like  a  princess.  And  if 
she  were  a  grand  lady,  instead  of  being  only  an  inn-keeper's 
daughter,  what  a  lot  of  things  she  could  do  about  Eglosil- 
yan  1  She  could  go  and  persuade  Mr.  Roscorla,  by  the 
mere  sweetness  of  her  manner,  to  be  less  suspicious  of  peo- 
ple, and  less  bitter  in  talking ;  she  could  go  up  to  Mrs. 
Trt-lyon  and  bring  her  out  more  among  her  neighbors,  and 
make  the  house  pleasanter  for  her  son ;  she  could  go  to  my 
father  and  beg  him  to  be  a  little  more  considerate  to  mother 
when  she  is  angry ;  she  might  get  some  influence  over  Mr. 
Trelyon  himself,  and  makehim less  of  a  petulant  boy.  Per- 
hsps  Mabyn  may  do  some  of  these  things,  when  she  gets  a 
little  older.  It  ought  to  please  her  to  try  at  all  events ;  and 
who  can  withstand  her  when  she  likes  to  be  afiectionate 
and  winning  ?    Not  Jim  Crow,  anyway." 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  not  a  very  dismal  one,  and  got  up 
and  prepared  to  go  home.  She  was  humming  carelessly  to 
herself — 

"  Yoor  Polly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares, 
Since  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs ; " 


she  had  got  that  length  when  she  wu  startled  into 
silence  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  ami,  taraioK  qnicklj 
round,  found  Mr.  Trelyon  galloping  up  the  steep  slope  thit 
stretches  across  to  the  mainland.  It  was  no  pleas&at  placi 
to  ride  across,  for  a  stumble  of  the  anioars  foot  would 
have  sent  horse  and  rider  down  into  the  gulfs  below,  when 
the  blue-green  sea  was  surging  in  anong  the  bUck  rocki 

"  Oh  1  liow  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that?  **  site 
cried.  "  I  beg  of  yon  to  come  down,  Mr.  Trelyon.  I  eta- 
not "  — 

^  Whv,  Dick  is  as  sure-footed  as  I  am,"  said  the  lad, 
his  handsome  face  flushing  with  the  ride  up  from  Eglonl- 
yan.  **  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  There  \  do  end 
of  a  row  going  on  at.  the  inn.  Miss  Wenna,  and  that 'is 
fact.  I  fancied  I  'd  better  command  tell  yon;  for  there 'i 
no  one  can  put  things  straight  like  you,  yon  know." 

A  quarrel  between  her  father  and  her  mother— it  vai 
of  no  rare  occurrence,  and  she  was  not  much  surpriied. 

•<  Thank  you,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said.  "  It  is  Tery 
kind  of  you  to  have  taken  the  trouble.  I  will  go  down 
at  once." 

But  she  was  looking  rather  anxiously  at  him,  u  Im 
turned  round  his  horse. 

'*  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  quickly,  *^  would  yon  oblige  me 
by  getting  down  and  leading  your  horse  across  until  jon 
reach  the  path  ?  " 
He  was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  moment 
**  I  will  walk  down  with  yon  to  Bglosilyan,  If  yoa  like," 
he  said,  carelessly.  *'  Yon  often  come  up  here,  don't 
yon  ?  " 

"Nearly  every  day.  I  always  take  a  walk  in  the 
forenoon." 

**  Does  Mabyn  ever  go  with  von  ?  "    His  eompaoion  so* 
ticed  that  he  always  addressed  her  as  Miss  Wenna,  whereu 
her  sister  was  tfimply  Mabyn. 
<*  Not  often.'* 

**  I  wonder  she  does  n't  ride ;  I  am  rare  she  would  look 
well  on  horseback  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

'*  Mabyn  would  look  well  anywhere,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  with  a  smile. 

**  If  she  would  like  to  try  a  lady's  saddle  on  your  father*! 
cob,  I  would  send  you  one  down  from  the  Hall,"  the  lad 
said.  '*  My  mother  never  rides  now.  But  perhsps  I  'd 
better  speak  to  your  father  about  it  Oh  1  by  the  waj,  he 
told  me  a  capital  story  this  morning  that  he  heard  ia  com* 
ing  from  Plymoulii  to  Launceston  in  the  train.  Two 
farmers  belonging  to  Launceston  had  got  into  a  carriage 
the  day  before,  and  found  in  it  a  parson,  against  whom  thej 
had  a  grudge.  He  did  n't  know  either  of  them  by  sight; 
and  so  they  pretended  to  be  strangers,  and  sat  down  op- 
posite  each  other.  One  of  them  put  up  the  window  ;  the 
other  put  it  down  with  a  bahg.  The  first  drew  it  up  sfiaio, 
and  said,  *I  desire  you  to  leave  the  window  alooe,  airl' 
The  other  said, '  I  mean  to  have  that  window  down,  and  if 
you  touch  it  again  1  will  throw  you  out  of  it'  Meanwhile, 
the  parson  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  who  wu  a 
little  fellow  and  rather  timid,  had  got  into  an  agooj  of 
fright ;  and  at  last,  when  the  two  men  seemed  about  to 
seize  each  other  by  the  throat,  he  called  out, '  For  Heafoi'f 
sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  quarrel.  Sir,  I  beg  of  you,  I  im- 
plore you,  as  a  clergyman  I  enlreat  you,  to  put  up  that 
knife ! '  And  then,  of  course,  they  both  turned  upon  him 
like  tigers,  and  slanged  him,  and  declared  they  woald 
break  his  back  over  this  same  window.  Fancy  the  fright 
he  was  in  1 " 

The  boy  .laughed  merrily. 

«  Do  you  think  that  was  a  good  joke  ?  "  the  girl  besidt 
him  asked,  quietly. 
He  seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 
"  Do  you  think  it  was  a  very  manly  and  coura^ewj 
thing  for  two  big  farmers  to  frighten  a  small  and  tiaud 
clergyman  ?  I  think  it  was  rather  mean  and  cowardly,  i 
see  no  joke  in  it  at  all." 

His  face  grew  more  and  more  red ;  and  then  he  frownea 
with  vexation.  . 

« I  don't  suppose  they  meant  any  harm,"  he  said,  eortif ; 
<«  but  yoa  know  we  can't  all  be  iqnaring  every  woid  sad 
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look  b^  the  Prayer-book.  And  I  suppose  the  parson  him- 
•eU,  if  he  had  known,  would  not  have  been  so  fearfully 
serious  but  that  he  could  have  taken  a  joke  like  any  one 
else.  By  the  way»  this  is  the  nearest  road  to  Trevenna, 
is  n't  it  ?  I  hare  got  to  ride  over  there  before  the  after- 
noon. Miss  Rosewarne ;  so  I  shall  bid  you  good  day." 

He  got  on  horseback  again,  and  took  off  his  cap  to  her, 
and  rode  away. 

**'  Good  day,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  meekly. 

And  so  she  walked  down  to  the  inn  by  herself,  and  was 
inclttted  to  reproach  herself  for  being  so  very  serious,  and 
for  being  unable  to  understand  a  joke  like  any  one  else. 
Yet  she  was  not  unhappy  about  it.  It  was  a  pity  if  Mr. 
Trelyon  were  annoyed  with  her  ;  but  then,  she  had  long 
SCO  taught  herself  to  believe  that  she  could  not  easily 
please  people,  like  her  sister  Mabyn ;  and  she  cheerfully 
accepted  toe  fact.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  indulged  in 
idle  dreams  of  what  she  might  do  if  she  were  beautiful,  and 
rich,  and  noble;  but  she  soon  laughed  herself  out  of  these 
foolish  fancies,  and  they  left  no  sting  of  regret  behind 
them.  At  this  moment,  as  she  walked  down  to  Eglofiilyan, 
with  the  tune  of'*  Wapping  Old  Stairs  "  rocking  itself  to 
sleep  in  her  head,  and  with  her  face  brightened  by  her 
brisk  walk,  there  was  neither  disappointment,  nor  envy,  nor 
tmbition  in  her  mind.  Not  for  her,  indeed,  were  any  of 
those  furious  passions  that  shake  and  set  afire  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  ;  her  lot  was  the  calm  and  placid  lot  of 
the  unregarded,  and  with  it  she  was  well  content 

CHAPTER  in.      RK8   ANGUSTiB  DOMI. 

WvEN  George  Rosewarne,  the  father  of  this  Miss  Wenna, 
lived  in  eastern  Devonshire,  many  folks  thought  him  a  fort- 
unate man.  He  was  the  land-steward  of  a  large  estate,  the 
owner  of  which  lived  in  Paris,  so  that  Rosewarne  was  prac- 
tically his  own  master ;  he  had  a  young  and  pretty  wife, 
desperately  fond  of  him;  he  had  a  couple  of  children  and  a 
comfortable  home.  As  for  himself,  he  was  a  tall,  reddish- 
betrded,  manly-looking  fellow;  the  country  folks  called 
him  Handsome  George  as  they  saw  him  riding  his  rounds 
of  a  morning  ;  and  they  thought  it  a  pity  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
was  so  often  poorly,  for  she  and  her  husband  looked  well 
together  when  they  walked  to  church. 

Uindsome  George  did  not  seem  much  troubled  by  his 
wile's  various  ailments ;  he  would  only  give  the  curtest  an- 
iwer  when  asked  about  her  healtlL  Yet  he  was  not  in  any 
distinct  way  a  bad  husband.  He  was  a  roan  vaguely  un- 
willing to  act  wrongly,  but  weak  in  staving  off  temptation; 
there  was  a  sort  of  indolent  selfishness  about  him  of  which 
he  was  scarcely  aware ;  and  to  indulge  this  selfishness  he 
wss  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  petty  deceit  and  even  treach- 
ery of  a  sort.  It  was  net  these  failings,  however,  that  made 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  not  very  satisfactory. 
Mm.  Rosewarne  was  passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  and 
proportionately  jealous  of  him.  She  was  a  woman  of  im- 
pol^ive  imagination  and  of  sympathetic  nature,  clever, 
night,  and  fanciful,  well-read  and  well-taught,  and  alto- 
gether made  of  finer  stuff  than  Handsome  ■  George.  But 
this  pssFion  of  jealousy  altogether  overmastered  her  rear 
*on.  When  she  did  try  to  convince  herself  that  she  was  in 
the  wrong,  the  result  was  merely  that  she  resolved  to  keep 
iileoce;  but  this  forcible  repression  of  her  suspicions  was 
Worse  in  its  elTects  than  the  open  avowal  of  them.  When 
the  explosion  came,  George  Rosewarne  was  mostly  anxious 
to  SToid  it.  He  did  not  seek  to  set  matters  straight.  He 
would  get  into  a  peevish  temper  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tell 
W  the  was  m  fool ;  then  he  would  go  out  for  the  rest  of 
tike  day,  and  come  home  sulky  in  the  evening.  By  this 
time  she  was  generally  in  a  penitent  mood ;  and  there  is 
Bothiog  an  indolent  sulky  person  likes  so  much  as  to  be 
^ed  and  caressed,  with  tears  of  repentance  and  affec- 
tionate promises,  into  a  good  temper  again.  There  were 
too  many  of  such  scenes  in  George  Rosewarne*s  home. 

^n,  Kosewarne  may  have  been  wrong,  but  people  be- 
P^  to  talk.  For  there  had  come  to  live  at  the  Hall  a 
certain  Mrk  Shirley,  who  had  lately  returned  from  India, 
^  was  the  sister-in-law,  or  some  such  relation,  of  George 


Rosewarne's  master.  She  was  a  good-looking  woman  of 
forty,  fresh' colored  and  free-spoken,  a  little  too  fond  of 
brandy-and-water,  folks  said,  and  a  good  deal  too  fond  of 
the  hitndsome  steward,  who  now  spent  most  of  his  time  up 
at  the  big  house.  They  said  she  was  a  grass-widow. 
They  said  there  were  reasons  why  her  relations  wi«hed  her 
to  be  buried  down  there  in  the  country,  where  she  received 
no  company,  and  made  no  efforts  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  people  who  had  called  on  her  and  left  their  cards. 
And  amid  all  this  gossip  the  name  of  George  Rosewarne 
too  frequently  turned  up ;  and  there  were  nods  and  winks 
when  Mrs.  Shirley  and  the  steward  were  seen  to  be  riding 
about  the  country  from  day  to  day,  presumably  not  always 
converfiing  about  the  property. 

The  blow  fell  at  last,  and  that  in  a  fashion  that  needs 
not  be  described  here.  There  was  a  wild  scene  between 
two  angry  women.  A  few  days  after,  a  sallow-complez- 
ioned,  white-haired  old  gentleman  arrived  from  Paris,  and 
was  confronted  by  a  red-faced  fury,  who  gloried  in  her  in- 
fatuation and  disgrace,  and  dared  tiim  to  interfere.  Then 
there  was  a  sort  of  conference  of  relatives  held  in  the  house 
which  she  still  inhabited.  The  result  of  all  this,  so  far  as 
the  Rosewarnes  were  concerned,  was  simply  that  the  relar 
tives  of  the  woman,  to  bush  the  matter  up  and  prevent  foiv 
ther  scandal,  offered  to  parchase  for  George  Rosewarne 
the  '*  Trelyon  Arms  "  at  Eglosilyan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  immediately,  with  his  family,  betake  himself  to  that 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  and  undertake  to  bold  no  fur- 
ther communication  of  any  sort  with  the  woman,  who  still 
swore  that  she  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
George  Rosewarne  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  accepted 
it.  He  might  have  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
another  stewardship,  after  the  events  that  had  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "Trelyon  Arms"  at  Eglosilyan 
was  not  a  mere  public-house.  It  was  an  old-fa»hioned, 
quaint,  and  comfortable  inn,  practically  shut  up  daring  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  made  the  head* quarters  of  a  few 
families  who  had  discovered  it,  and  who  went  there  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  warm  weather  came  round.  A  few  antiqua- 
rian folks,  too,  and  a  stray  g<>ologist  or  so,  generally  made 
up  the  family  party  that  sat  down  to  dinner  every  evening 
in  the  big  dining-room  ;  and  who  that  ever  made  one  of  the 
odd  circle  meeting  in  this  strange  and  out-of  the- way  place, 
ever  failed  to  return  to  it  when  the  winter  had  nnally 
cleared  away  and  the  Atlantic  got  blue  again  ? 

George  Rosewarne  went  down  to  see  alK>ut  it.  He  found 
in  the  inn  an  efficient  housekeeper,  who  was  thoroughly 
mistress  of  her  duties  and  of  the  servants,  so  that  he  should 
have  no  great  trouble  about  it,  even  though  his  wi'e  were 
too  ill  to  help.  And  so  the  Rosewarnes  were  drafted  down 
to  the  Cornish  coast,  and  as  Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  of  Corn* 
ish  birth,  and  as  she  had  given  both  her  daughters  Corn- 
ish names,  they  gradually  ceased  to  be  regarded  at 
strangers.  They  made  many  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  was  a  bright,  rapid,  playful  talker;  a 
woman  of  considerable  reading  and  intelligence,  and  m 
sympathetic  listener.  Her  husband  knew  all  about  horses, 
and  dojrs,  and  farming,  and  what  not,  »o  that  Master 
Harry  Trelyon,  for  example,  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
him  almost  daily. 

They  had  a  little  parlor  abutting  on  what  once  had  been 
a  bar,  and  here  their  friends  sometimes  dropped  in  to  have 
a  chat.  There  was  a  bar  no  longer.  The  bu»ines8  of  the 
inn  was  conducted  overhead,  and  was  exclusively  of  the 
nature  described  above.  The  pot-house  of  Eglosilyan  was 
the  Napoleon  Hotel,  a  dilapidated  place,  half-way  up  one 
of  the  steep  streets. 

But  in  leaving  Devonshire  for  Cornwall,  the  Rose- 
warnes had  carried  with  them  a  fatal  inheritance.  They 
could  not  leave  behind  them  the  memory  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  caused  their  flight ;  and  ever  and  anon,  aa 
something  occurred  to  provoke  her  suspicions,  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne would  break  out  again  into  a  passion  of  jealousy,  and 
demand  explanations  and  reassurances,  which  her  husband 
faalf-indolently  and  half-sulk ily  refused.  There  was  but  one 
hand  then,  one  voice,  that  could  still  the  raging  waters. 
Morwenna  Rosewarne  knew  nothing  of  that  Devonshire 
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story,  any  more  than  ber  sister  or  the  neighbors  did ;  but 
she  saw  that  her  mother  had  defects  of  temper,  thst  she 
was  irritable,  unreasonable,  and  suspicions,  and  she  saw 
that  her  father  was  inconsiderately  indifferent  and  harsh. 
It  was  a  hard  taslc  to  reconcile  these  two ;  but  the  girl  had 
all  the  patience  of  a  bom  peacemaker,  and  patience  is  the 
more  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute,  in  that 
it  is  generally  impossible  for  any  human  being,  outside  the 
two  who  are  quarrelling,  to  discover  any  ground  for  the 
quarrel. 

**  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  she  said  on  this  oc- 
casion, taking  off  her  hat  and  shawl  as  if  she  had  he«rd 
nothing  about  it.    **I  do  think  you  have  been  crying." 

The  pretty,  pale  woman,  with  the  large  black  eyes  and 
smoothly- brushed  dark  hair,  threw  a  bm>k  on  the  table, 
and  said,  with  a  sort  of  half-hysterical  laugh,  **  How  stupid 
it  is,  VVenna,  to  cry  over  the  misfortunes  of  people  in  books, 
Isn't  it  ?  Do  you  remember  when  old  Pentecost  Luke  got 
the  figure-head  of  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  and  stuck  it  in 
hu  kitchen -garden,  how  fierce  the  whole  place  looked  ? 
And  then  Ilarry  Trelyon  got  a  knife,  and  altered  the  fcowI 
into  a  grin,  and  painted  it  a  bit,  and  then  vou  could  n*t  go 
into  the  garden  without  laughing.  And  when  a  man  twists 
the  corners  of  his  heroine's  mouth  downwards,  or  when  it 
pleases  him  to  twibt  them  upwards,  why  should  one  either 
cry  or  laugh  ?  Well,  well,  sbe  was  a  good  sort  of  girl,  and 
deservtsd  a  better  fate.  I  will  dry  my  eyes  and  think  no 
more  about  her/' 

The  forced  dragging- in  of  Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  and 
the  incoherent  speech  that  followed,  would  not  have 
deceived  Miss  Wenna  in  any  case,  but  now  she  was  to 
receive  other  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Trelyon*s 
report.  There  was  seated  at  the  window  of  the  room  a  tall 
and  strikingly  handsome  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose 
almost  perfect  profile  was  clearly  seen  against  the  li^ht 
Just  at  this  moment  she  rose  and  stepped  across  the  room 
to  the  door,  and  as  she  went  by  she  said,  with  just  a  trace 
of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  proud  and  beautiful 
face,  "  It  i:f  only  another  quarrel,  Wenna." 

**  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  when  her  sister  had  gone,  ''tell 
me  what  it  is  about.  What  have  you  said  to  father? 
Where  is  he  ?•" 

There  was  an  air  of  quiet  decision  about  her  that  did 
not  detract  from  the  sympathy  visible  in  her  face.  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  began  to  cry  again.  Then  she  took  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  and  made  her  sit  down  by  her,  and  told  her  all 
her  troubles.  What  was  the  girl  to  make  of  it  ?  It  wa^ 
the  old  story  of  suspicion  and  challenging  and  sulky 
denial,  and  then  hot  words  and  anger.  She  could  make 
out,  at  least,  that  her  mother  had  first  been  made  anxious 
about  something  he  had  inadvertently  said  about  his  visit  to 
Plymouth  on  the  previous  two  days.  In  reply  to  her  ques- 
tions he  had  ^rown  peevishly  va^ue,  and  had  then  spoken 
in  bravado  ot  the  pleasant  evtning  he  had  spent  at  the 
theatre.  Wenna  reasoned  with  her  mother,  and  pleaded 
with  her,  and  at  last  exercised  a  little  authority  over  her, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  agreed  that,  if  her  husband  would 
tell  her  with  whom  he  hs^  been  to  the  theatre,  she  would 
b^  satisfied,  would  speak  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  would 
even  ibrmally  beg  his  forgiveness. 

^  Because,  mother,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  the 
daughter  said,  **  when  you  are  all  quite  reconciled." 

''Was  it  in  the  letter  you  read  juet  now  Y  " 

•'  Yes,  mother." 

The  girl  still  held  the  letter  in  her  band.  It  was  lying 
OB  the  table  when  she  came  in,  but  she  had  not  opened  it 
and  glanced  over  the  contents  until  she  saw  that  ber  mother 
was  yielding  to  her  prayers. 

**  it  is  from  Mr.  Roscoria,  Wenna,"  the  mother  said ; 
and  now  she  saw,  as  she  might  have  seen  before,  that  her 
daughter  was  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  somewhat  agi- 

«*  Ye«,  mother." 
<    *' What  is  it,  then  ?    Tou  look  fnghtened." 

'*  1  must  settle  this  matter  first,"  said  the  girl,  calmly ; 
and  then  she  folded  up  the  letter,  and,  still  holding  it  in 
her  hand,  went  off  to  find  her  father.  . 


George  Rosewarne,  seeking  calm  after  the  stons,  wii 
seated  on  a  large  and  curiously-carved  beach  oC  Spaniih 
oak  placed  by  the  door  of  the  inn.  lie  was  siaokine  hia 
pipe,  and  lazily  looking  at  some  pigeons  that  were  flyiiii 
about  the  mill  and  occasionally  alighting  on  the  roof,  la 
the  calm  of  the  midsummer's  day  there  was  no  soaod  Ink 
the  incessant  throbbing  of  the  big  wheel  over  there,  aad  tbe 
plash  of  the  water. 

"  Now,  don't  bother  me,  Wenna,**  he  said,  the  momeot 
he  saw  her  approach.  **  I  know  you  've  come  to  make  s 
fuss.    You  mind  your  own  business." 

(•  Mother  is  very  sorry  "  —  the  girl  was  beginmeg  is  i 
meek  way,  when  he  interrupted  ber  rudely. 

**  I  tell  you  to  mind  your  own  business.  I  most  hate  an 
end  of  this.    I  have  stood  it  long  enough.    Do  you  hear?" 

But  she  did  not  go  away.  She  stood  there,  with  ba 
quiet,  patient  face,  not  heeding  his  angry  looks. 

*<  Father,  don't  be  hard  on  her.  Sbe  is  very  sorry.  She 
is  willing  to  beg  your  pardon  if  you  will  only  tell  ber  vko 
went  to  the  theatre  with  you  at  Plvmoath,  and  rvliereher 
from  this  anxiety.  That  is  alL  Father,  who  went  to  the 
theatre  with  you?" 

«<  Oh,  go  away  I "  he  said,  relapsing  into  a  sulky  cosdi- 
tion.  **  You  're  growing  up  to  be  just  such  anodier  ai 
your  mother." 

*"  I  cannot  wish  for  any  better,"  the  girl  said,  mildlj. 
<<  She  is  a  good  woman,  and  she  loves  you  dearly.'* 

*•  Why,"  he  said,  turning  suddenly  upon  her,  aad  ^petk- 
ing  in  an  injured  way,  "  no  one  went  with  aie  to  tbe 
theatre  at  l*Iymouthl  Did  I  say  that  anybody  did? 
Surely  a  man  roust  do  something  to  spend  the  evening,  if 
he  is  by  himself  in  a  strange  town.*' 

Wenna  put  her  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  aaid, 
••  Da,  why  did  n't  you  take  me  to  Plymouth  ?  " 

••  AVell,  I  will  next  time.  You  're  a  good  Uss,"  he  said, 
still  in  the  same  sulky  way.  . 

*'  Now  come  in  and  make  it  up  with  mother.  Sbe  u 
anxious  to  make  it  up." 

He  looked  at  his  pipe.  ,    ^ 

«» In  a  few  minutes,  Wenna.    When  I  finish  my  pipe. 

"  She  is  waiting  now,"  said  the  girl  quietly ;  and  with 
that  her  father  burst  into  a  loud  lauph,  and  got  up  asd 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then,  Ukmg  his  daughter  by 
the  ear,  and  saying  that  she  was  a  sly  little  cat,  he  walked 
into  the  house  and  into  the  room  where  his  wife  awaited 
him. 

Meanwhile.  Wenna  Rosewarne  had  stolen  off  to  her  owb 
little  room,  and  there  she  sat  down  at  the  window,  sad 
with  trembling  fingers  took  out  a  letter  and  began  to  read 
it.  It  was  certainly  a  document  of  some  length,  coositfing, 
indeed,  of  four  large  pages  of  blue  paper,  covered  with  i 
small,  neat,  and  precise  handwriting.  She  had  not  got  os 
very  far  with  it,  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Rosewarne  appeared,  the  pale  face  and  lsr§« 
dark  eyes  being  now  filled  with  a  radiant  pleasure.  Her 
husband  had  said  something  friendly  to  her;  and  ths 
quick,  imaginative  nature  had  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  was  right  again,  and  that  there  were  to  be  no  mois 
needless  quarrel^".  ,      ,      -j 

"  And  now,  Wenna,"  she  said,  sitting  down  by  the  girt, 
"  what  IS  it  all  about,  and  why  did  you  looked  so  frightened 

a  few  minutes  ago  ? "  .         r       if 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  the  girl  said,  •»  this  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Roscoria,  and  he  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

"  Mr.  Roi»corla  I "  cried  the  mother  in  blank  Mj«n«"; 
ment  "Who  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?  and  what 
do  you  say,  Wenna?  What  do  you  think?  >\|»\"- 
swer  will  you  send  him  ?  Dear  roe,  to  think  of  Mr.  lios- 
coria  taking  a  wife,  and  wanting  to  have  our  Wenna,  tool 

She  began  to  tell  her  mother  something  of  the  letter. 
reading  it  carefullv  to  herself,  and  then  repeating  slood 
some  brief  suggestion  of  what  she  had  «•«*.  to  let  n& 
mother  know  wh%t  were  the  argumenU  that  Mr.  Kofcona 
emplcye«l.  And  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an  argorafntainje 
letter,  and  much  more  calm  and  lucid  and  reasooswe 
than  most  letters  are  which  contain  offers  of  marriage. 
Mr.  Roscoria  wrote  thus :  — 
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"My  DKAit  Miss  Wkxxa,  —  I  fear  that  this  letter  may 
larprise  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  read  it  throiis;b  without 
tUriu  or  indignation,  and  deal  fHirly  and  kindly  with  what 
it  IiM  to  say.  IVrhaps  you  will  think,  wheu  you  have 
read  it,  that  1  ought  to  liave  come  to  you  and  said  the 
thingp  that  it  nays.  But  I  wi^h  to  put  these  things  before 
you  in  as  simple  manner  as  I  can,  whi(di  is  best  done  by 
writing;  and  a  letter  will  have  this  advantage  that  you 
can  recui'  to  it  at  any  moment,  if  there  is  some  point  on 
which  you  are  in  doubt. 

•*  The  object,  then,  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  become 
roy  wife,  and  to  put  before  you  a  few  considerations  which 
I  hope  will  have  Pome  little  influence  in  determining  your 
inswtT.     You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt;  for  though  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  I  could  perceive  the  graces  of  your 
cbirscter  —  the  gentleness  and  charity  of  heart,  and  mo<i- 
esty  of  demeanor  that  have  endeared  yon  to  the  whole 
of  the  people  among  whom  you  live  —  you  may  fairly  say 
that  I  never  betrayed  my  admiration  of  you  in  worti  or  deeJ, 
and  that  U  true.     1  cannot  precisely  tell  you  why  I  t>hould 
be  more  distant  in  manner  towards  her  whom  I  preferred 
to  all  the  world  than  to  her  immediate  friends  and  asso- 
ciates for  whono  I  cared  much  less;  but  such  is  the  fact. 
1  could  talk,  and  joke,  and  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon  in 
the  society  of  your  sister  Mabyn,  for  example;  I  couhl  ask 
her  10  a  cent  a  present  from  me:  I  could  write  letters  to 
her  when  1   was  in  London ;  but  with  you,  all  that  was 
ditTi^rent.     iVrhaps  it  is  because  you  are  so  fine  and  shy, 
because  there  is  ao  much  sensitiveness  io  your  look,  that  I 
have  almost  been  afraid  to  go  near  you,  lest  you  should 
thrink  from  some  i  ude  intimation  of  that  which  1  now  en- 
deavor to  break  to  you  gently  —  my  wish  and  earnest  hope 
that>ou  may  become  my  wife.     I  trust  I  have  so  far  ex- 
plained what  perhaps  you  may  have  considered  coldness 
00  my  part. 

*'  1  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are  ;  and  I  cannot 
pretend  to  offer  you  that  fervid  pasbion  which,  to  the  imag- 
loatioQ  of  the  young,  seems  the  only  thing  worth  living  for, 
and  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  marriage.     On  the 
other  hand,  i  cannot  expect  the  manifestation  of  any  such 
passion  on  your  side,  even  if  I  had  any  wi^h  for  it.     But 
00  ibisi  point  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
which  I  hope  will  convince  you  that  my  proposal  is  not 
n  unreasonable   as  it  may  have  seeme<l   at  first  sijht. 
When  I  look   over  the  list  of  all  my  friends  who  have 
marrieil,  whom  do  I  find  to  be  living  the  happiest  life  ? 
Kot  they  who  as  boy  and  girl  were  carried  away  by  a 
romantic  idealism  which  seldom  lasts  beyond  a  few  weeks 
after  marriage,  but  those  who  had  wisely  chosen  partners 
fitted  to  become  their  constant  and  affectionate  friends.    It 
u  thb  possibility  of  friendship,  indeed,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  a  happy  marriage.    The  romance  and  passion  of 
love  foon  depart;  then  the  man  and  woman  find  them- 
lelves  living  in  the  same  house,  dependent  on  each  other's 
character,  intelligence,  and  disposition,  and  bound  by  inex- 
orable tie#.    If,  in  these  circum dances,  they  can  be  good 
friends,  it  is  well  with  them.     H  they  admire  each  other's 
tboaghts  and  feelings,  if  they  are  generoudy  considerate 
toward  each  other's  weaknesses,  if  they  have  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society «- if,  in   short,  they  find  themselves 
boand  to  each  other  bv  the  ties  of  a  true  and  disinterested 
friendship,  the  world  has  been  good  to  them.     I  say  noth- 
ing sgaiost  that  period  of  passion  which,  in  some  rare  and 
fortunate  in!«tances,  precedes  this  infinitely  longer  period 
of  friend>hip.     You  would  accuse  me  of  the  envy  of  an 
elderly  man  if  I  denied  that  it  has  its  romantic  aspects. 
But  how  very  temporary  these  are  t     How  dangerous  they 
^tool  for  during  this  term  of  hot-headed  idealism,  the 
yonng  people  have  their  eyes  bewildered,  and  too  often 
Dii^e  the  most  grievous  mistake  in  choosing  a  partner  for 
ufe*    The  passion  of  a  young  man,  as  I  have  seen  it  dis- 
played in  a  thousand  instances,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
*^'    It  is  cruel  in  its  jealousy,  exacting  in  its  demands, 
l^esdless  in  its  impetuosity ;  and  when  it  has  burned  itself 
oQt— when  nothing  remains  but  ashes  and  an  empty  fire- 
P^^  who  U  to  say  that  the  capacity  for  a  firm  and  last- 


ing friendship  will  survive?  But  perhaps  you  fancy  that 
this  pastiinnate  love  may  last  forever.  ^V  ill  you  forgive 
me,  dear  Miss  Wenna,  if  1  say  that  that  is  the  'dream  of  a 
girl?  In  puch  rare  cases  as  I  have  seen,  this  perpetual 
ardor  of  love  was  anythinof  but  a  happiness  to  those  con- 
cerned. The  freaks  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  boy  and 
girl  who  think  of  getting  married  are  but  occasions  for 
the  making  of  quarrels  and  the  delight  of  reconciliation; 
but  a  life- long  jealousy  involves  a  torture  to  both  husband 
and  wife  to  which  death  would  be  preferable." 

At  this  point  Morwenna's  cheeks  burned  red ;  i^he  was 
silent  for  a  time,  and  her  pother  wondered  why  she  skipped 
so  long  a  passage  without  saying  a  word. 

*'  I  have  used  all  the  opp^rtunites  within  my  reach,"  the 
letter  continued,  **  to  form  a  judgment  of  your  character; 
I  know  something  of  my  own  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  could  live  a  happy  and  pleasant  life  together.  It  is  a 
great  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you,  I  own ;  but  you  would  not  find 
me  slow  to  repay  you  in  gratitude.  I  am  almost  alone  in 
the  world ;  the  few  relatives  I  have  I  never  see ;  1  have 
pcarcely  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  except  those  I  m(*et  uq- 
dcryour  father's  hospitable  roof.  I  cannojt  conceal  from 
myself  that  I  should  be  by  far  the  greater  gainer  by  »uch  a 
manlage.  I  should  secure  for  mvself  a  pleasant,  intelli- 
gent, and  amiable  companion,  wno  would  brighten  my 
home,  and  in  time,  1  doubt  not^  soften  and  sweeten  those 
views  of  the  world  that  are  naturally  formed  by  a  middle- 
aged  roan  living  alone  and  in  privacy.  What  can  I  offer 
you  io  return?  Not  much  —  except  the  opportunity  of 
adding  one  more  to  the  msny  good  deeds  that  seem  to  be 
the  chief  occupation  of  your  life.  And  I  should  l)e  glad 
if  you  would  let  ne  help  you  in  that  way,  and  give  you 
the  aid  of  advice  which  might,  perhaps,  temper  your  gener- 
osity and  apply  it  to  its  best  uses.  You  are  aware  that 
I  have  no  occupation  and  scarcely  a  hobby  ;  1  should 
make  it  my  occupation,  my  constant  endeavor  and  pleasure, 
to  win  and  secure  your  affection,  to  make  the  ordinary 
little  cares  and  duties  of  life,  in  which  you  take  fo  great 
an  interest,  smooth  and  pleasant  to  you.  In  short,  I  t>hould 
try  to  make  you  happy ;  not  in  any  frantic  and  wild  way, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  a  care  and  affection  and  guardian- 
ship by  which  I  hope  we  should  both  profit.  May  1  point 
out,  also,  that  as  a  married  woman  you  would  have  much 
more  influence  among  the  poorer  families  in  the  village 
who  take  up  so  much  of  your  attention ;  and  you  would  be 
removed,  too,  if  I  may  mention  such  a  thing,  from  certain 
unhappy  circumstances  which  I  fear  trouble  you  greatly  at 
times.  Rut  perhaps  I  should  not  have  referred  to  this ;  I 
would  rather  seek  to  press  my  claim  on  tha  ground  of  the 
happiness  you  woultl  thereby  confer  on  others,  Which  I 
know  to  be  your  chief  object  in  life. 

«']  have  not  said  half  what  I  iiitended  to  say;  but  I 
roust  not  fatigue  you.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you  personally  what  I  think  of  yourself,  for 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  it  in  bald  wonis ;  and  if  you 
should  be  in  doubt,  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  duubt,  and 
let  me  explain.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  a  hurried  answer ; 
but  I  should  be  glad  if,  out  of  the  kindness  of  all  your  ways 
you  would  send  me  one  line  soon,  merely  to  say  that  I 
have  not  offended  you. 

<*  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  R>sewame»  yours  most  sincerely, 

<*  Richard  IIoscoula." 

«  Oh  1  what  must  I  do,  mother  ?  "  the  girl  cried.  «'  Is  it 
all  true  that  he  says  ?  " 

<'  My  dear  child,  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  common  sense 
in  the  letter,"  the  mother  replied,  calmly ;  *'  but  you  need  n't 
decide  all  at  once.  Take  plenty  of  time.  I  suppose  you 
don't  dislike  Mr.  Roscorla  ?  ** 

<«0h,  not  at  all— not  at  all!  But  then,  to  marry 
him  1 "  — 

'*  If  you  don't  wish  to  marry  him,  no  harm  is  done," 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  said.  **I  cannot  ailvise  vou,  Wenna. 
Your  own  feelings  must  settle  the  question.  But  you  ought 
to  be  very  proud  of  the  offer,  any  way ;  and  you  must 
thank  him  properly ;  for  Mr.  Roscorla  is  a  gentleman,  al- 
though he  is  not  as  rich  as  his  relations,  nnd  it  is  a  great 
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honor  he  hiM  dooe  voa.  Dear  me,  bat  I  mast  n't  advite. 
Of  coarse,  Wenna,  if  yon  were  in  love  with  anj  one  —  if 
there  was  any  yoang  man  about  here  whom  yon  would  like 
to  marry  —  tb«'re  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  be  fright- 
ened aMut  what  Mr.  Roscorla  says  of  young  folks  being  in 
love.  It  is  a  trying  time,  to  be  sure.  It  has  many  troubles. 
Perhaps,  after  all.  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  is  better,  es- 
pecially for  YOU,  Wenna,  for  you  were  always  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  if  any  trouble  came  over  yon  it  would  break 
your  heart.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  yon  if  you  were 
never  tried  in  that  way,  Wenna.*' 

The  girl  rose,  with  a  sish. 

'*Not  that  it  is  my  advice,  Wenna,**  said  the  mother. 
''But  you  are  of  that  nature,  you  see.  If  you  were  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  you  would  be  his  slave.  If  he  ceased 
to  care  for  vou,  or  were  cruel  to  you,  it  would  kill  you,  my 
df  ar.  Well,  you  see,  here  is  a  man  who  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  of  your  sister  Mabyn,  too,  if  anything 
happened  to  your  father  or  me ;  and  he  would  make  much 
of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  be  very  kind  to  you.  Yoa 
are  not  like  other  girls,  Wenna  "  — 

**  I  know  that,  mother,'*  said  the  girl,  with  a  strange  rort 
of  smile  that  just  trembled  on  the  verge  of  tears.  **  They 
can't  all  be  as  plain  as  I  am." 

*'  Oh,  I  don*t  mean  that  I  Tou  make  a  great  mistake 
if  you  think  that  men  only  care  for  doll  faces ;  as  Mr. 
Roscorla  says,  that  fancy  does  not  last  long  after  marriage, 
and  then  men  begin  to  ask  whether  their  wives  are  clever, 
and  amusing,  and  well-informed,  and  so  on.  What  I  meant 
was,  that  most  girls  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  sort  of 
love  that  Mr.  Roscorla  describes,  and  suflfer  little  if  they 
made  a  mistake.  But  there 's  no  shell  about  you,  Wenna. 
You  are  quite  undefended,  sensitive,  and  timid.  People 
are  deceived  by  your  quick  wit,  and  your  cheerfulness,  and 
your  singing.  I  know  better.  1  know  that  a  careless  word 
may  cut  you  deeply.  And  dear,  dear  me,  what  a  terrible 
time  that  is  when  all  your  life  seems  to  hang  on  the  way  a 
word  is  opoken  1  " 

The  girl  crossed  over  to  a  small  side-table,  on  which 
there  was  a  writing-desk. 

**  But  mind,  Wenna,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  return  of 
anxiety,  **mind  I  don't  say  that  to  influence  your  decision. 
Don't  be  influenced  by  me.  Consult  your  own  feelings, 
dear.  You  know  I  think  sometimes  you  undervalue  your- 
self, and  think  that  no  one  cares  about  you,  and  that  you 
hav^no  cl>tini  to  be  thought  much  of.  Well,  that  is  a  great 
mistake,  Wenna.  You  must  not  throw  yourself  away 
through  that  notion.  I  wish  all  the  girls  about  were  as 
clever  and  eood-natured  as  you.  But  at  the  same  time, 
you  know,  there  are  few  girhi  I  know,  and  certainly  none 
about  here,  who  would  consider  it  ^throwing  themselves 
away  to  marry  Mr.  Roscorla." 

'*  Marry  Mr,  Roscorla  f  "  a  third  voice  exclaimed,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Mabyn  Rosewame  entered  the  room. 

She  looked  at  her  mother  and  sister  with  astonishment. 
She  saw  that  Wenna  was  writintr,  and  that  she  was  very 
pale.  She  saw  a  blue-colored  letter  lying  beside  her.  Then 
the  proud  young  beauty  understood  the  situation  ;  and  with 
her  to  perceive  a  thing  was  to  act  on  its  suggestion  there 
and  then. 

*'  Oar  Wenna  1  Marry  that  old  man  I  Oh,  mother  I 
how  can  you  let  her  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

She  walked  right  over  to  the  small  table,  with  aglow  of 
indignation  in  her  face,  and  with  her  lips  set  firm,  and  her 
eyes  full  of  fire ;  and  then  she  caught  up  the  letter,  that 
had  scarcely  been  begun,  and  tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  flung  the  pieces  on  to  the  floor. 

**  Oh,  mother  I  how  could  you  let  her  do  it?  Mr.  Ros- 
corla marry  our  Wenna  1 " 

She  took  two  or  three  steps  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a 
pretty  passion  of  indignation,  and  yet  trying  to  keep  her 
proud  eyes  free  from  tears. 

<^  Mother,  if  you  do  I  '11  go  into  a  convent!  I'll  go  to 
fea,  and  never  come  back  again  I  I  won*t  stop  in  the  house 
—  not  one  minute  — if  Wenna  goes  away  ! " 

<*  My  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  patiently,  **  it  is  not 
my  doing.    You  must  not  be  so  rash.     Mr.  Roscorla  it  not 


an  old  man  —  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and,  if  he  doei  ofier  ta 
marry  Wenna,  it  is  a  great  honor  done  to  her,  I  think. 
She  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  I  hope  yoa  will  be,  U&bjri, 
when  any  one  oflfers  to  marry  yoa" — 

Miss  Slabyn  drew  herself  up ;  and  her  pretty  mootb  lost 
none  of  its  scorn. 

'*  And  as  for  Wenna,"  the  mother  said,  "  she  most  jadge 
for  herself" —       • 

**  Oh,  but  she 's  not  fit  to  judge  for  herself! "  broke  in  tbi 
younger  sister,  impetuouslv.  '*  She  will  do  anything  thit 
anybody  wants.  She  would  make  herself  the  slave  of  any- 
body. She  is  always  beinv  imposed  on.  Just  wait  i 
moment,  and  /  will  answer  Mr.  Roscorla's  letter  1 " 

She  walked  over  to  the  table  again,  twisted  roond  tki 
writing-det-k,  and,  quickly  pulled  in  a  chair.  Yoa  would 
have  thought  that  the  pale,  dark-eyed  little  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  had  no  will  of  her  own ;  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  obeying  this  beautiful  young  termagint 
of  a  sister  of  hers ;  but  Miss  Mabyn's  bursts  of  impetuositj 
were  no  match  for  the  eentle  patience  and  decision  that 
were  invariably  opposed  to  them.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Roscorla  was  not  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  letter  which 
doubtless  would  have  astonished  him. 

"Mabyn,"  said  her  sister  Wenna,  quietly,  **  don't  be 
foolish.  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Roscorla  —  but  only  to  tell 
him  that  I  have  received  his  letter.  Give  me  the  pen. 
And  will  you  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Borlase  if  she  can  spare  me 
Jennifer  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  go  up  to  Bifiset  Cot- 
tageV" 

Mabyn  rose,  silent,  disappointed,  and  obedient,  but  not 
subdued.  She  went  off  to  execute  the  errand ;  bat  as  the 
went  phe  said  to  herself,  with  her  head  very  erect,  *♦  Be- 
fore Mr.  Roscorla  marries  our  Wenna,  I  will  have  a  word 
to  say  to  him." 

Meanwhile  Wenna  Rosewame,  apparently  quite  calm, 
but  with  her  hand  trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  bold 
the  pen,  wrote  her  first  love-letter.    And  it  ran  thus :  — 

«  Trkltok  Abms,  Tuesday  ajtemom. 
"Dear  Mr.  Roscorla,  — 1  have  received  your  letter, 
and  you  must  not  think  me  offended.  I  will  try  to  send 
you  an  annwer  to-morrow ;  or  perhaps  the  day  after,  or  pe^ 
haps  on  Friday,  I  will  try  to  send  you  an  answer  to  yow 
letter.  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

<«MORWENNA  RoSEWARXE." 

She  took  it  timidly  to  her  mother,  who  smiled,  and  said 
it  was  a  little  incoherent 

•'  But  I  cannot  write  it  again,  mother,"  the  girl  mc. 
"  Will  you  give  it  to  Jennifer  when  she  comes?  " 

Little  did  Miss  Wenna  notice  of  the  beautiful  golden 
ailernoon  that  was  shining  over  Eglosilyan  as  she  left  the 
inn  and  stole  away  out  to  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  harbor.  She  spoke  to  her  many  acquaintances  ai 
she  passed,  and  could  not  have  told  a  minute  thereafter 
that  she  had  seen  them.  She  said  a  word  or  two  to  the 
coastguardsman  out  at  the  point —  an  old  friend  of  hers— 
and  then  she  went  round  to  the  seaward  side  of  the  rocki, 
and  sat  down  to  think  the  whole  matter  over.  The  sea 
was  as  still  as  a  sea  in  a  dream.  There  was  but  one  dhip 
visible,  away  down  in  the  south,  a  brown  speck  in  a  flood 

of  ff olden  haze.  .    v  j 

When  the  first  startled  feeling  was  over  —  when  she  had 
recovered  from  the  absolute  fright  that  so  sudden  a  pro- 
posal  had  caused  her  —  there  was  something  of  pride  and 
pleasure  crept  into  her  heart  to  know  that  she  was  not 
quite  the  insignificant  person  she  had  fancied  herself  to  be. 
Was  it  true,  then,  what  he  had  said  about  her  being  of  5ome 
use  to  the  people  around  her?  Did  they  really  care  for 
her?  Had  she  really  won  the  respect  and  approval  of  a 
man  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  her  suspicious  and  cen- 
sorious? 

There  flashed  upon  her  some  faint  picture  of  herself  as  * 
matron,  and  she  found  herself  blushing  and  smiling  at  the 
same  time,  to  think  of  herselfgoing  round  the  coiuges  « 
Mrs.  Roscorla,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  little  marriett 
woman.    If  marriage  meant  no  more  than  that,  she  was 
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not  afraid  of  it ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  proa pectrather  pleased 
her.  These  were  duties  she  could  understand.  Marriage, 
in  those  idle  daj-dreams  of  hers,  had  seemed  to  her  some 
vague  and  distant  and  awful  thing ;  all  the  romance  and 
worship  and  noble  self-surrender  of  it  bfing  far  away  from 
a  poor  little  pUtn  person,  not  capable  of  inspiring  idealism 
in  anybody.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  easily 
within  her  reach.  She  became  rather  amused  with  the 
picture  of  herself  which  she  drew  as  Mrs.  Roscorla.  Her 
quick  fancy  put  in  little  humorous  touches  here  and  there, 
until  she  found  herself  pretty  nearly  laughing  at  herself  aa 
a  small  married  woman.  For  what  did  the  frank- spoken 
heroine  of  that  sailor- ballad  saj  to  her  lover?*  If  he  would 
be  faithful  and  kind,  — 

**  Nor  your  Molly  forsake. 
Still  your  trousers  I  '11  wash,  and  your  grog,  too,  I  '11  make." 

Mr.  Roscorla  did  wear  certain  white  garments  occasionally 
In  summer-time,  and  very  smart  he  looked  in  them.  As 
for  his  grog«  would  she  mix  the  proper  quantities,  as  they 
ist  togemer  of  an  evening,  by  themselves,  in  that  little  par^ 
lor  up  at  Baaaet  Cottage?  And  would  she  have  to  take 
bii  arm  as  they  walked  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  church,  up 
the  main  street  of  £glosilyan,  where  all  her  old  friends,  the 
children,  would  be  looking  at  her  ?  And  would  she  some 
day,  with  all  I  he  airs  and  counsels  of  a  married  woman, 
have  to  take  Mabyn  to  her  arms  and  bid  the  younger  sister 
have  confidence,  and  tell  her  all  the  story  of  her  wonder 
and  delight  over  the  new  and  strange  love  that  had  come 
nto  her  heart  ?  And  would  she  ask  Mabyn  to  describe 
her  lover;  and  would  she  act  the  ordinary  part  of  an  ex 
perienced  adviser,  and  bid  her  be  cautious,  and  ask  her  to 
vail  until  the  young  man  had  made  a  po?ition  in  the  world, 
and  had  proved  himself  prudent  and  sensible,  and  of  steady 
mind  ?  Or  would  she  not  rather  fling  her  arms  round  her 
ititer's  neck,  and  bid  her  go  down  on  her  knees  and  thank 
God  for  having  made  her  so  beautiful,  and  bid  her  cherish 
as  the  one  good  thing  in  all  the  world  the  strong  and  yearn- 
ing love  and  admiration  and  worship  of  a  young  and  won- 
deringtsoul  V 

Wenna  Roaewarne  had  been  amusing  herself  with  these 
pictures  of  herself  as  a  married  woman ;  but  she  was  cry- 
ing all  the  same ;  and  becoming  a  little  impatient  with  her- 
telf,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  hystencal,  she  rose  from  the  rocks 
and  thought  she  would  go  home  again.  She  had  scarcely 
tamed,  however,  when  she  met  Mr.  Roscorla  himself,  who 
had  seen  her  at  a  distance,  and  followed  her. 

(To  b«  oontlDoad.) 
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It  cost  London  $58,000  to  entertain  the  Csar  at  Guild- 
hall during  bia  recent  visit  to  England. 

It  is  asserted  that  Thiers  was  in  his  youth  a  great 
amateur  actor.  Fox  used  to  say  that  every  statesman  was 
a  comedian. 

Charles  Rkadb  is  in  dramatic  hot  water  again.  He  has 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  one  Mr.  Lacey  from 
•eliing  his  ( Keade's)  plays,  ^  Masks  and  Faces "  and 
'*  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

Wr  understand,  says  The  Academy^  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  is  the 
**  New  Writer  "  whose  •*  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  "  have  met 
with  so  favorable  a  reception. 

General  Schenck,  the  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  Manchester, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  industries 
of  the  city.    So  says  the  London  Caurt  JoumaL 

Among  the  goods  seized  for  rent  at  the  house  of  an 
ictress  in  Paris  was  an  ebonv  coffin,  ornamented  with 
•ilver  nails,  and  lined  with  silx  and  velvet,  and  of  which 
•he  famished  the  model,  with  the  design  for  the  silver 
nionogram  on  the  lid. 


M.  Ernest  Ren  an  has  written  a  new  book,  **  La  Aiitsioa 
en  Phdnicie,"  an  account  of  the  scientific  researches  in 
Syria  during  the  sojourn  of  the  French  army  in  1860-61. 
1  ne  work  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  various  Phoeni- 
cian monuments,  and  contains  some  excellent  illustrations. 

ViBUXTEMPS,  the  violinist,  who  had  long  bee  n  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Brussels,  and  whom  tha 
Belgian  Government,  in  accord  with  the  director  of  the 
Conwervatoire,  made  every  efibrt  to  retain,  seems  to  have 
at  last  decided  upon  taking  up  his  residence  in  Paris  de- 
finitively. 

French  ladies  are,  it  seems,  determined  to  rival  their 
English  and  American  sisters  in  quest  of  woman's  rights. 
One  of  them.  Mile.  Andreline  Doumerque,  has  stormed 
the  Montpelier  Apothecaries'  Uall,  winning  honorable  ad- 
mission after  a  searching  examination,  her  diploma  of  re- 
ception into  the  faculty  being  marked  '*  satisfactory." 

Some  one  in  London  is  in  the  expensive  habit  of  mak- 
ing anonymous  gifts  of  £1000  to  national  and  metropolitan 
charities.  The  Central  News  believes  the  donor  **who 
does  good  by  stealth  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame  "  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  Queen  Victoria,  who  will  have  given 
away  upwards  of  £100,000  in  this  manner. 

Ik  the  Pope's  native  town  the  humble  cottage  where  he 
was  nursed  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  his  foster- 
brother,  who  has  erected  a  tablet  setting  forth  the  fact  of 
Pio  Nino  having  been  brought  up  there  by  the  "  dear 
mother,  Marianna  Chiarini."  When  the  old  peasant  visits 
Rome  the  Pope  extends  to  him  quite  a  fraternal  welcome. 
His  Holiness  has  founded  in  the  town  an  hospice  for  fill/ 
old  men. 

The  Popolo  Romano  annonnces  that  Verdi  has  been 
named  by  Marshal  M^Mahon  a  Knight  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  but  the  eminent  composer  must  be  at  lea^t  a  com- 
mander of  that  order,  having  received  the  first  srade  at 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  "  Vdprea  Siciliennes," 
written  for  the  Paris  opera,  and  having  b?en  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  officer  when  **  Don  Carlos  "  was  brought  out  on 
the  same  stage. 

A  HAIR -dressers'  congress,  at  which  no  less  than  800 
professors  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  America  were 
present,  has  just  met  at  Dresden.  The  second  day's  pro- 
ceedings were  especially  interesting  from  a  competition,  in 
which  eight  persons  took  part  for  a  prize  for  the  best  style 
of  ladies'  coiffure.  Many  spectators  witnessed  this  per- 
formance, which  was  carried  out  with  energy  and  elegance* 
Sixteen  diplomas  of  honor  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors 
in  the  collection  accompanying  the  congress. 

Says  The  Academy :  *'  That  we  are  still  somewhat  back- 
ward in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the  methods  of  Chinese 
culture  in  our  seats  of  learning  may  be  inferred  from  an 
anecdote  we  have  lately  receiv^  from  an  eminent  philolo- 
gist. Shortly  before  leaving  the  Celestial  Empire  he  came 
across  an  old  native  gentleman  of  the  mature  age  of  one 
hundred  and  six,  who  was  Just  about  to  go  in  for  his  last 
examination.  When  will  our  University  authorities  suc- 
ceed-in attaining  a  perfection  of  the  examination  statute 
which  can  be  compared  with  thb  ?  " 

AccoRDiNQ  to  the  most  recent  and  careful  calculations, 
the  population  of  ^apan  amounts  to  83  000,000.  The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  717  districts,  12,000  towns,  and  76  000 
villages,  containing  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  houses, 
and  no  less  than  98,000  Buddhist  temples.  Among  the 
population  are  included  29  princes  and  princesses,  1300 
nobles,  1,000  000  peasants  (about  half  of  whom  are  hired 
laborers),  and  about  800,000  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 
The  number  of  cripples  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  and 
there  are  6464  prisoners  in  confinement  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1849  a  brother  of  King  Coffee,  named 
Aquasi  Boachi,  and  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  lived 
at  Vienna  for  several  months.  He  was  taken  from  Coo- 
massie  by  some  Dutchmen  at  the  age  of  nine,  brought  up  at 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  School  of  Mines  at 
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Freiberg.  He  spoke  three  or  four  European  langua^(*t| 
and  nhowed  much  inlellij^ence  and  love  of  study.  Not 
wishing  to  return  to  his  country,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  colony  at  Batavia,  where  he  was  found  hy  the 
Kovara  expedition,  holdini;  the  office  of  director  of  mine*, 
and  enj()>ing  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact. 

TiiK  Knjflisih  papers  note  the  claim  of  a  German  chem- 
ijit,  who  ftroftfiiras  to  have  dtpcovered  what  he  calls  **  The 
Suo<*ei*sor  of  Steam,"  which  he  gives  the  scientific  name  of 
CMfbolt'um.  It  is  a  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  Mr.  Bemis, 
the  discoverer,  says  it  can  be  made  to  perform  many  of  the 
duties  now  performed  by  steam,  besides  being  much  more  | 
portable  and  more  quickly  available.  The  beauty  of  the 
discovery  to  the  English  mind,  supposing  It  to  be  of  prac- 
tical iin|K>rtRnce,  is  that  it  will  lead  to  the  utilization  of 
the  chalk  cliiT^  and  lime  deposits  of  England,  so  that  as 
the  end  of  coal  mining  draws  near,  a  resource  for  fuel  will 
be  avaiUb'e. 

"  Latklv,*'  says  a  dramatic  correfpondent,  **  I  went  to 
hear  a  \\^\\i  opera  which  had  been  running  six  months. 
The  prima  thmnn  of  the  evening  was  a  young  woman  who* 
when  the  pifce  U'gan  its  run,  was  one  of  the  chorus  sing- 
ers in  that  very  opera  and  on  that  very  stage  Thire  is 
more  earnest  search  afler  singing  voices  than  there  is  for 
pearl i«  and  oysters.  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of  every 
land  the  prhnn  tUmna  hunt  is  going  on ;  for  while  a  stn^^er 
msy  do  without  an  imprefano,  the  latter  cannot  ()OS»ihly 
do  without  dingers.  Their  agents  attend  Divine  service  in 
ehurchfs  of  every  denomination,  on  the  lookout  for  prom- 
isin;;  vocalitits  ;  they  visit  theatres  and  meeting- rooms 
where  public  speaking  is  going  on,  with  ears  sharjiened  to 
detect  mu^ical  possibilities  in  a  speaking  organ  whose 
own»r  has  not  suspected  them;  they  liaunt  low  nnging- 
halls  wh«*re  beer  Is  sold  and  tobacco  smoked,  ready,  if  a 
Toiee  l»e  fiunti,  to  transport  it  to  the  Italian  opera  or  cul- 
tivate it  at  thtfir  own  expense  until  it  is  iit  to  warble  the 
work!  of  mu-ic- lovers  to  its  feet." 

In  a  Ucture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  England,  on 
Light  and  Color,  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  persons  have  a  yellow  spot  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  which  tends  to  niake  color-vision  imperfect. 
The  }ellow,  he  says,  is  more  pronounced  in  dark  than  in 
fa  r  {let  sons,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  impair  vision  more 
when  the  individual  is  tired  and  overworke«l  than  wh^ n  be 
is  well  and  active.  To  make  this  spot  on  the  retina  sensi- 
ble CO  the  obitervers.  Dr.  Maxwell  threw  a  di^k  of  li^ht  on 
the  hcreen,  ami  colored  the  disk  by  making  the  li^^ht  pass 
through  a  solution  of  chloride  ot  chromium.  The  liglit 
thus  produced  is  of  a  red  color,  mixc<l  very  largely  with 
greenish-yellow  rays,  which  are  copiously  absorU  d  by  the 
}ellow  h|»ot.  He  then  toM  the  observers  to  wink  slowly  at 
the  di^k,  and  they  nearly  all  then  saw  large  red  cloutl-ltke 
sf)ots  Hutting  over  the  disk,  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  nioi«t  of  the  ravs,  with  the  exception  of  the  red, 
by  the  }«  Low  spot  in  tde  eye.  When  the  disk  was  gazed 
at  steadily,  without  winking,  the  floating  red  clouds  disap- 
peared. 

Hkur  BitUGScn,  better  known  as  Brugsch  Bey,  whose 
exertions  at  Cairo  in  the  promotion  of  nati\e  education 
have  made  hiiu  known  as  one  of  the  leading  reformers  in 
£g}pt,  has  lately  been  visiting  his  native  country  of  Ssri'z- 
erUntl,  and  lecturing  on  the  recent'  results  of  Egyptology. 
Part  of  his  researches  in  the  examination  of  pap}  rus  writ- 
ings go  to  the  proof  of  the  theory,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  sup|>orters,  tHat  the  march  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  wan  by  Suez,  the  existing  hitter  waters  of  which 
place  he  m^kes  identical  with  those  of  the  scriptural 
^lar>h.  liut  what  will  have  more  novel  interest  to  tuo,«(t 
Biblical  students  is  his  assertion  that  in  a  roll  of  papyrus 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Li6^e  are  to  be  found  regular 
records  of  the  stones  moved  by  the  Hebrews  to  form  the 
works  of  a  great  city  built  by  Rameses  II.,  and  even  of 
the  issues  of  rations  made  to  tht-ir  parties  of  workmen. 
.  There  is  also  declared  to  be  in  this  roll  a  |)oem  in  praise  of 
the  newly  erected  city  whicli  records  the  extent  of  the 


buildings  and  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  deltv«fred  daily  i 
certain  number  of  bricks  for  them  under  militaiy  ob9ervi> 
tion  and  check.  Recent  explorations,  condocted  by  the 
Khedive's  order,  have  enabled  Ilerr  Brugsch,  u  he  u. 
serts,  to  identify  Zan,  the  an  rient  Tanis  or  Zmo,  with  the 
city  built  by  Rimeses  on  what  was  then  an  imporUBt 
branch  of  the  Xile. 

RouvRRR.  the  actor,  who  died  recently,  was  disfineoishd 
on  the  French  stage  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
played  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  even  said  that  hi^  intenw 
study  of  IlAmlet  drove  him.  mad  first,  and  then  to  the 
grave.     A  few  years  ago,  Rouvere  was  at  Lyon 9,  where  it 
was   announced   that  he   would   play  King  l^etr.    The 
ho jse  was  full,  the  piece  commencfd,  and  everythin^r  veot 
well  until  the  moment  when  the  King  should  burnt  into 
tears  over  the  bo<ly  of  Cordelia.    The  public  th«n  uv 
with  astonishment  tha*i  Rouvere's  face  assumed  so  ex- 
pression not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  situ.ition,  and  that 
the  lourtiers  looked  as  if  they  were  trying  to  stiile  a  de.Mrs 
to  laugh.     Cordelia,  whose  head  was  reclining  on  a  veWe; 
cushion,  opened  her  eyes,  got  up,  and  rushed  off  the  itage, 
holding  her  sides.     The  audience,  convinced  that  (hey 
were  being  made  fools  of,  began  to  hiss,  and  to  talk  of 
tearing  up  the  benches,  when  a  lad  in  the  upper  gsHery 
calletl  out,  **  Ah  I  that  dog."    It  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
public  to  roar,  for  a  butcher  who  was  seated  in  the  fint 
rank  of  the  stalls,  and  had  fallen  a^leep,  had  brou<;ht  i 
doj;  with  hiui,  and  the  animal,  being  of  a  rather  curious 
disposition,   had   jumped    U()on   his  master's  kiii^*^,  ard 
placed  his  two  fore  paws  on  the  orchestra  railing.    In  this 
posit  tin  he  gravely  witncssetl  the  performance.    Nor  was 
this  all,  for  the  butVher,  feeling  too  hot,  had  taken  ofTliis 
«ig.  and  in  his  sleep  had  plaeeil  it  on  the  dog*s  head.    No 
wonder  that  the  bight  of  -so  ludicrous  a  F]iectator  ^houid 
have  'diverted  the  course  of  King  Lear*s  tears,  atid  have 
resuscitated  Cordelia. 


London  is  exercised  over  the  qnestion  of  poisonoa 
milk,  and  evidently  not  without  rea^on.  Ix>rd  Danroore 
writes  to  the  Titu^g  to  say  that,  typhoid  fever  hiving 
broken  out  a  short  time  ago  in  hisnursrry,  he  sent  aq'iaD- 
tity  of  the  milk  supplied  to  him  to  an  analyst,  and  n^crired 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  it  was  **  in  active  and  pf^ruliir 
state  of  fermentation  ; "  and,  in  short,  in  such  a  cunditioa 
that  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  man,  quiie  ef- 
ficient to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  fever.  Beini;  deiroui 
of  taking  proceedings  ava'nst  the  dairy  proprietors,  l^ord 
Dun  more  sought  the  advice  of  the  nearest  |H>lice  nlagi^trate, 
by  whom  he  was  informed  that  he  was.  power  It- ps  to  take 
proceedings  in  |)erson,  but  that  he  could  lay  hi^  case  before 
the  vestry  of  the  parish,  whose  business  it  wcold  be  to  ftn^ 
tiieir  sanitary  inspector  to  the  dairy  to  buy  souie  milk,  and 
send  it  to  be  anal}  zed  by  the  public  anxlyst  On  learning 
further,  however,  that  the  sanitary  in<«pector  wo'jM  be 
bound  to  warn  the  dairy  people  that  the  milk  wa.^  po^ 
chased  for  the  purpO!«e  ot  analy!*is,  LonI  Danmoe  wa5,h« 
said,  convince^l  that  it  was  useless  to  proi*eed  further  In 
the  matter.  He  hatl  naturally  ceased  buying  putrid  milk 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  it  to  be  so,  and  the  dairy  pro* 
prietors  had,  of  course,  found  out  hi««  reason  for  ili^coonss 
ing  his  custom.  It  might  readily  be  supposed.  thereM 
that  there  woulil  be  no  more  impure  milk  sohl  there  (b( 
some  time.  It  a  man,  \joti\  Duumore  concludes,  **^ 
into  a  dairy  and  warns  the  iieople  in  it  that  he  is  goin>;tt 
take  their  milk  away  to  be  analyzed,  it  stands  to  rea«l 
that  they  will  eive  bin  the  liest  they  have."  We  t"*"^ 
these  things  diflerently  in  tlii«*  country.    We  have  the  mifl 

analyzed  anl  let  the  dealer  know  about  it  afterward. 
^  i 

Ax  article  by  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  in  the  current  number « 
the  Jievue  dta  Deux  Momlt*^  on  the  use  of  clfphsnts  tt 
war,  is  written  in  that  lucid  and  interesting  st>le  which  i 
characteriittic  of  the  author.  Af>er  ^lt etching  the  hi!«tor»  0 
the  u<e  of  the  elephant  f  >r  warlike  pu^po^es  from  the  tiaj 
of  Pyrrhus  to  that  of  Lonl  Nipier,  and  summariziii;  ^ 
literature  of  the  subject  from  Aristotle  to  Francin  Ciirnier 
with  remarks  on  the  eh  phant*s  temper  and  capacities,  M 
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rtidoz  saggests  that  as  the  dromedary  and  carrier  pigeon 
ave  been  ntilized  for  military  purpofes,  m  alio  may  the 
iebhant.  lie  argues  that  the  experience  of  Inkermao  and 
r  toe  plmteao  of  Avron  shows  that  the  employment  of  guns 
r  heary  calibre  may  often  decide  the  issue  of  a  battle,  and, 
hile  horses  cannot  be  trusted  to  bring  up  the  heavy  artil- 
!ry  at  a  moment's  notice,  elephants  can,  as  English  experi- 
nce  in  India  testifies.  He  urges,  therefore,  that  a  cer- 
lin  number  of  batteries  of  guns  drawn  by  elephants  should 
B  added  to  the  French  army,  the  elephants  to  be  caught  in 
ochin- China,  trained  in  Algeria,  and  then  transported  to 
le  Sooth  of  France,  where  they  would  not  suiTer  from  the 
iimste,  and  would  be  In  readiness  to  act  against  the  Ger- 
isns  at  m  moment's  notice.  M.  Gaidoz  meets  the  objec- 
ODs  that  may  be  brought  against  his  proposal  on  the  score 
r  expense,  health,  practicability,  and  other  grounds ;  but 
ritlt>ntly  despairs  of  his  su»e«tion  being  realized,  for  '*  le 
euple  le  plus  spirituel  de  la  terre  en  est  en  m6me  temps 
)  plus  routinier."  We  learn  with  pome  amusement  that 
eids  of  elephants  **  adopt  the  monarchical  principle,  as  is 
tie  case  with  all  animals  which  form  societies,  man  only 
xcepted,"  and  that  in  taming  wild  elephants  we  adopt 
la  n.d  hode  pddagogique,  pidconifde  par  Lancaster;" 
»at  it  is  with  different  feelings  that  we  read  that  if  Living- 
tone  had  had  an  elephant  to  ride  *^he  would  not  have 
asix'hed  for  days  in  tne  marshes  in  which  he  sanlc  to  his 
raiPt,  and  wooid  not  have  contracted  the  disease  of  which 
«  died." 


A  NIGHTINGALE   IN    KENSINGTON    GARDENS. 

Tret  paused.  —  the  cripple  in  the  chair. 

More  bent  with  pain  tiisn  t^e; 
The  mother  «ith  her  linen  of  care ; 

The  pert,  well- buttoned  page ; 

The  noisy,  nt]  chocked  nnrsGry-maid, 

With  tttraggling  train  of  thrtfe ; 
The  Frenchman  with  hi»  trugt  and  braid,  — > 

AH,  curious,  panied  to  lee. 

If  possible,  the  small,  dn^k  bird 

That,  from  the  alroonU  bough, 
Had  poured  the  joyous  strain  they  heard, 

bo  suddenly,  but  now. 

And  one  poor  Poet  stopped  and  thought 

How  many  a  lonely  lay 
That  bird  had  sung  ere  chance  had  brought 

It  near  the  common  way. 

Where  the  crowd  heart  the  note.    And  then, 

How  many  must  sinfc  the  long 
To  whom  that  liour  of  li^teniug  men 

Could  ne'er  in  life  belong. 

But  "  Art  for  Art/'  the  Poet  Mid, 

'T  IS  still  the  Nightinfrale, 
That  sings  where  no  men'iiieet  will  tread. 

And  praise  and  audience  fail. 

Adstxh  DoBBOir. 


LOVE  IN  WINTER. 

I. 

"  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses. 

And  every  rose  shall  fall, 
For  sure  as  summer  closes 

They  pcrikh,  one  snd  a41. 
Then  love,  while  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 

And  biids  sing  in  the  bowers : 
When  winter  comes,  too  late  'twill  be 

To  pluck  the  happy  flowers/' 


ft 


It  is  a  maiden  sinffing. 
An  ancient  girl,  in  footh; 

The  dissy  room  is  rin|;tnK 
With  ner  shrill  song  ot  youth ; 


The  white  keys  lob  as  swift  she  tries 
Each  shrill  and  shriekinn:  scale : 
"  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses ! "  cries 
This  moslined  nightingale. 

In  a  dark  comer  dosing 

I  close  my  eyes  and  ears. 
And  call  up,  while  reposing, 

A  glimpse  from  other  years ; 
A  iten re-picture,  quaint  and  Dutch, 

I  see  from  this  dark  seat,  — 
'T  is  full  of  human  brightness,  such 

As  makes  remembrance  sweet 

II. 

Flat  lesirnes  of  endless  meadows 

(In  Holland  lies  .the  scene), 
Where  many  pollard-rhadows 

O'er  nut-brown  ditches  lean  ; 
Gray  clouds  above  that  never  break. 

Mists  the  pale  sunbeams  stripe. 
With  groups  of  steaming;  cattle,  make 

A  landscape  "  after  Cuyp." 

A  windmill,  and  below  it 

A  cottage  near  a  road, 
Where  some  meek  pastoral  poet 

Might  make  a  glad  abode ; 
A  cottage  with  a  frarden,  where 

Prim  squares  of  pansies  K^w, 
And,  titling  on  a  garden>chair, 

A  Dame  with  locks  of  snow, 

In  trim  black,  trussed  and  bodieed. 

With  petticoat  of  red. 
And  on  her  bosom  modest 

A  kerchief  white  bespread. 
Alas !  the  breast  that  heaves  below 

Is  hhrivellcd  now  and  thin, 
Thoufrh  vestal  thouichts  as  whiw  as  snow 

Still  palpiute  within. 

Her  hands  are  mittenetl  nicely. 

And  folded  on  her  knee ; 
Her  liptf,  that  meet  precisely. 

Are  moving  quietly. 
She  listens  while  the  dreamy  bells 

O'er  the  dark  flau  intone  — 
Now  come,  now  gone,  in  dying  swells 

The  Sabbath  sounds  aro' blown. 

Her  cheek  a  withered  rose  is. 

Her  eve  a  violet  dim  ; 
Half  in  \\er  chair  she  dozes, 

And  hums  a  happy  hymn. 
But  soft  1  what  wonder  makes  her  start 

And  lift  her  aged  head, 
While  the  faint  flutterings  of  her  heart 

Just  touch  her  cheek  with  red  ? 

The  latch  clicks ;  through  the  gateway 

An  aged  wight  Pteps  slow, 
Then  pauses,  doffing  straightway 

Hii»  broad-brimmed  gay  chapeau! 
Swallow-tailed  cont  of  blue  so  grand. 

With  buttons  bright  beside. 
He  wears,  and  in  his  trembling  hand 

A  nosegay,  ribbon-tied. 

Hi4  thin  old  lejrs  trip  lightly 

In  breeches  of  nankeen. 
His  wrinkled  face  looks  brightly. 

So  ro»y,  fre^h,  and  clean : 
For  old  he  is  and  wrinkled  plain. 

With  locks  of  golden  gray. 
And  leaning  on  a  tasselled  cane 

He  hobbies  on  his  way. 

Oh,  skylark,  singing  over 

The  silent  mill  herd  by. 
To  this  so  happy  lover 

Sing  out  with  fiummcr  cry  1 
He  hears  thee,  tliongh  his  blood  is  cold. 

She  hears,  though  deaf  and  weak; 
She  stands  m  greet  him,  as  of  old, 

A  blush  u|ion  her  cheek. 
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In  iprifii^-tiine  they  were  ]Miiled 

By  some  nad  wind  of  woe ; 
Forlorn  and  broken-hearted 

Each  fnltered,  long  aj;o ; 
They  parted :  half  a  ccntary 

Each  took  the  path  of  pain— 
He  lived  a  bachelor,  and  she 

Was  never  wooed  again. 

Bot  when  the  tvnnier  ended, 

When  antnmn,  too,  waa  dead, 
When  every  viBton  splendid 

Of  yonth  and  hope  was  fled, 
Again  these  twain  came  face  to  fact 

As  in  the  long  ago ; 
They  met  within  a  snnless  place 

In  the  season  of  the  snow. 

"  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses. 

Love  comes  and  love  mnst  flee  I 
Before  the  summer  closes 

Love's  rapture  and  love's  gire  1  '* 
Oh  peace  1  fur  in  the  garden  there 

He  bows  in  raiment  gay, 
DofTn  hat,  and  with  a  courtly  air 

Presents  his  food  bonqnet. 

One  day  In  every  seven, 

While  church  bells  sofUy  ring. 
The  happy,  silent  heaven 

Beholdii  the  selfsame  thing: 
The  cay  old  boy  within  the  gate^ 

With  ribbons  at  his  knee  1  — 
"  When  winter  comes  is  love  too  ktttt  ** 

O  Cupid,  look  and  see  I 

Oh  talk  not  of  love's  rapture. 

When  youthful  lovera  kiss ; 
What  mortal  bight  may  capture 

A  scene  so  sweet  as  this  f 
Beside  her  now  he  sits  and  glows. 

While  prim  she  sits,  and  proud. 
Then,  spectacles  npon  his  noae^ 

Reads  the  wetk's  news  aloud  I 

Pure,  with  no  touch  of  passion, 

True,  with  no  tinge  of  pain ; 
Thus,  in  sweet  Sabbaih  fashion, 

They  live  their  loves  again. 
She  sees  in  him  a  happy  boy  — 

Bwifi,  agile,  amorous-ejed ; 
He  sees  in  her  his  own  heart's  joy — 

Touthi  hope,  love,  vivified  I 

Content  there  he  sits  smoking 

His  long  Dutch  pipe  of  wood ; 
Gossiping  oft  and  joking. 

As  a  gay  lover  nhould. 
And  oft,  while  there  in  company 

They  smile  for  love's  sweet  sake. 
Her  snuff-box  black  she  hands,  and  he 

A  grave,  deep  pinch  doth  take  I 

There,  gravely  iuvenescent, 

In  sober  Sabbath  joy. 
Mingling  the  past  and  present^ 

They  sit,  a  maid  and  boy ! 
«  Oh  love  is  like  the  roses !  '^— Nol 

Thon  foolish  singer,  cease  I 
Love  finds  his  fireside  'mid  the  enow. 

And  smokes  the  pipe  of  Pf*ce  I 
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THE  YEAB  OF  THE  ROSS. 

From  the  depths  of  the  green  garden-doees 
Where  the  summer  in  darkness  dozes 

Till  autumn  pluck  from  his  hand 

An  hour-glass  that  holds  not  a  sand, — 
Ftom  the  maae  that  a  flower-belt  encloses 

To  the  stones  and  seapgrass  on  the  straiUI^ 
How  red  was  the  reign  of  the  rosea 

Over  the  roso^rowned  land  I 


The  year  of  the  rose  Is  brief; 

From  the  firet  blade  blown  to  the  sheaf 

From  the  thin  green  leaf  to  the  gold. 

It  has  time  to  lie  sweet  and  grow  old. 
To  triumph  and  leave  not  a  leaf 

For  witness  in  winter's  sight  \ 

How  lovers  once  in  the  light  * 
Would  mix  their  breath  with  its  breath,' 

And  its  spirit  was  quenched  not  of  n%hti 
As  love  is  subdued  not  of  death. 

In  the  red- rose  land  not  a  mile 
Of  the  meadows  from  stile  to  stile. 

Of  the  valleys  from  stream  to  stream. 

But  the  air  was  a  long  sweet  dream, 
And  the  earth  was  a  ^wt!et  wide  smile 

Red-mouthed  of  a  goddess,  returned 

From  the  ses  which  bad  borne  her  and  bonnd, 
That  with  one  swift  smile  of  her  mouth 

Looked  full  on  the  nonh  as  it  yearned. 
And  the  north  was  more  than  the  south. 

For  the  north,  when  winter  was  long, 
In  his  heart  had  made  him  a  song, 

And  clothed  it  with  wings  of  desire, 

And  shod  it  with  shoon  as  of  fire, 
To  carry  the  tale  of  his  wrong 

To  the  southwest  wind  by  the  sea. 

That  who  might  bear  it  but  be 
To  the  ean  of  the  goddess  unknown, 

That  waits  till  her  time  shall  be 
To  take  the  world  for  a  throne  ? 

In  the  earth  beneath,  and  above 

In  the  heaven  where  her  name  is  love. 

She  warms  with  light  from  her  eyes  J 

The  seasons  of  life  as  ihey  rise ; 
And  her  eyes  are  as  eyes  of  a  dove,!  ^ 

But  tlfe  wings  that  light  her  and  bear 

As  an  eagle's,  and  all  her  hair  ^^■ki 
As  fire  by  the  wind's  breath  curled  ; . 

And  her  passsge  is  song  throogh  the  air,' 
And  her  presence  is  spring  through  the  worid. 

So  turned  she  northward  and  earned 
And  the  white-thorn  land  was  aflame 

With  the  flres  that  were  shed  from  her  feet, 

That  the  north,  by  her  love  made  sweet, 
Should  be  called  by  a  rose-red  name ; 

And  a  murmur  was  beard  as  of  doves. 

And  a  muoic  beginning  of  loves 
In  the  light  that  the  roses  made. 

Such  light  as  the  music  loves. 
The  music  of  man  frith  maid. 

But  the  days  drop  one  npon  one, 
And  a  chill  soft  wind  is  begun 

In  the  heart  of  the  rose-red  maae 

That  weeps  for  the  rose-leaf  days 
And  the  reign  of  the  rose  undone 

That  tvlM  so  long  in  the  light, 

And  by  spirit,  and  not  by  sight, 
Through  the  darkness  thrilled  withjts  breath. 

Still  ruled  in  the  viewless  night, 
As  love  might  rule  over  death. 

The  time  of  lovers  is  brief; 
From  the  fair  first  joy  to  the  grief 

That  tells  when  kve  is  grown  old. 

From  the  warm  wild  kiM  to  the  cold. 
From  the  red  to  the  white  rose  lea^ 

They  have  but  a  season  to  seem 

As  rose  leaves  lost  on  a  stream 
That  part  not  and  pass  not  apart 

As  a  spirit  from  dream  to  dream. 
As  a  sorrow  froip  heart  to  heart 

From  the  bloom  and  the  gloom  that  endoa«s 
The  death-bed  of  love  where  he  dozes 

Till  a  relic  be  left  not  of  sand 

To  the  hour-glass  that  breaks  in  his  hand. 
From  the  change  in  the  gtKj  garden-cloaea 

To  the  last  stray  grass  of  the  strand, 
A  rain  and  ruin  of  roses 

Over  the  redioso  land. 

AUOBBMOH  CkUXLKt  SwiHBlTSaB. 
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AVERAGE    EXCELLENCE. 

Thrbb  are  many  drawbacks  to  life  on  a  plain,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  mutter  any  enthusiasm  over  level  things ;  but  it 
tt  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  a  large  part  of 
one's  life  is  spent,  so  to  speak,  on  a  plain,  and  that  ordi- 
nary action  and  speech  constitute  the  6eld  of  most  human 
endeavor.  Even  in  races,  especially  where  the  stretch  is 
long,  spurts  are  only  now  and  then  anything  but  brilliant 
failures.  It  is  the  strong,  steady  pull  that  wins  the  race, 
the  dogged  persistence,  the  drudgery,  one  may  almost  say, 
that  accomplbhes  lasting  results.  This  is  a  common- 
place  icarcely  worth  repeating  on  paper,  yet  how  often 
ODO  has  to  remind  one's  self  of  it,  in  times  of  discourage- 
ment. Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  these  homely  common- 
place truths  the  average  man  would  have  soaall  comfort, 
sod  small  relief  Irom  envy. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  one  point :  that  in  judging 
of  products  it  ia  fair  to  ask,  not  what  special  result  has 
now  and  then  been  reached  by  special  endeavor,  but  what 
ii  the  every-day,  ordinary  character  of  the  work  done. 
We  confine  ourselves,  for  illustration,  to  the  making  of 
books,  and  lay  down  the  maxim  that  a  publisher  or  press 
ihould  be  judged  by  the  run  of  books  published  or  manu- 
factured, and  not  by  occasional  tours  deforce.  In  other 
words,  that  wherein  a  book-maker  may  be  said  to  excel 
Others  is  in  keeping  his  books  uniformly  at  a  fair  mark, 
instead  of  concentrating  his  skill  and  attention  on  one  or 
another  at  different  times,  and  letting  the  common  run 
take  care  of  themselves. 

What  is  this  but  saying  that  excellence  of  workman- 
ihip  consists  in  ontiring  watchfulness  that  no  failure  shall 
eone  in  those  parts  that  are  under  the  control  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  hu  taste  and  sense  of  fitness  shall 
always  be  exercised  ?  It  is  attention  to  details,  the  finish 
of  every  part,  the  jiice  adjustment  of  all  the  parts,  that 
render  a  book  acceptable  to  the  eye  and  the  hand ;  it  is 
the  organized,  intelligent,  and  harmonious  working  to- 
gether of  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture,  properly 
directed  by  a  competent  head,  that  makes  every  book  a 
•Undard  of  excellence  in  book-making.  Until  this  result 
b  reached,  no  book-making  concern  can  be  fiilly  praised. 

Take  for  special  illustration  the  matter  of  proof-reading, 
ind  consider  how  big  a  '*  spot  in  our  feast  of  charity  "  is 
ft  book  with  bad  spacing,  occasional  blunders,  —  especially 
in  foreign  phrases  or  proper  names,  -—  the  use  of  wrong- 
font  letters,  the  repetition  of  a  word.  If  a  few  inaccura- 
cies or  ineleganciea  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
feeling  that  there  must  be  many  more  that  we  hare  not 
noticed.  Consider  what  sleepless  vigilance  the  proof- 
reader is  forced  to  exerciaci  and  bow  much  must  be  left  to 
his  average  excellence.  A  proof-reader  who  should  be 
lynx-eyed  in  one  work,  and  half  asleep  when  reading  an- 
other, would  keep  the  superintendent  in  constant  fear  for 
the  even  excellence  of  the  books  made,  as  regards  proof- 
reading. The  same  considerationi  hold  good  in  every 
oUwr  part  ^  the  manufacture.    The  ink  must  be  patiently 


tested,  and  even  when  one  gets  m  good  ink  it  needs  to  b^ 
watched  lest  the  quality  deteriorate.  The  paper  gives  con- 
stant source  of  uneasiness.  It  curls,  it  is  specked,  it  runs 
unevenly,  and  though  a  paper-maker  be  found  who  holds 
to  the  rule  of  average  excellence,  he  proves  to  be  mortal 
too.  The  press-work  needs  to  be  watched,  else  some  sheets 
in  a  book  will  be  faint,  others  heavy,  and  average  excel- 
lence lost  there.  The  drying  of  the  sheets,  perhaps  as 
important  a  minor  consideration  as  any  in  securing  good 
effects,  is  a  very  simple  natter,  yet  after  all  pains  have 
been  taken  up  to  this  point,  here  also  average  excellence 
sometimes  disappears.  When  the  book  comes  to  be  bound, 
how  much  needs  to  be  done,  besides  the  application  of  good 
taste,  to  secure  that  indescribable  style  which  makes  the 
books  of  one  houne  uniformly  good,  while  those  of  another 
are  uneven  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  folding,  the 
sewing,  the  trimming,  the  choice  of  material,  the  finish, 
the  end  papers,  —  all  these  things  need  to  be  severally 
and  unitedly  well  done,  or  average  excellence  is  again  lost. 
No  one,  in  fact,  can  go  leisurely  through  a  large  book 
manufactory  without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  thai 
there  are  a  hundred  chances  for  spoiling  the  book  before 
it  is  finished,  and  that  only  untiring  watchfulness  over 
each  part  of  the  work  can  prevent  it  from  tumbling  out 
at  the  end,  an  ungainly,  blemished  object.  We  repeat, 
then,  our  statement  that  the  success  of  a  hook-maker  must 
be  determined  by  the  uniform  excellence  of  bis  work,  the 
style,  if  you  will,  which  it  bean,  and  not  by  some  special 
exhibition  of  skill. 

NOTES. 

—  The  announcements  of  new  books  by  the  several 
publishers  give  promise  of  a  more  worthy  season  than 
was  enjoyed  last  year.  The  lists  are  not  long,  but  they 
are  more  carefully  selected.  In  pure  literature  we  note 
a  volume  of  essays,  "Poetry  and  Criticism,"  by  Rdph 
Waldo  Emerson;  a  volume  of  Hawthorne's  uncollected 
papers ;  a  new  volume  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  uniform, 
we  are  told,  with  *<  My  Study  Windows,"  but  having,  we 
trust,  a  less  ad  captandum  title  —  Mr.  Lowell's  reputation 
is  established,  he  needs  no  adventitious  aid  of  that  sort ; 
**  Songs  of  Many  Seasons,"  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Dr.  Holmes ;  ^  Hazel  Blossoms,"  a  collection  of  recent 
poems  by  J.  G.  Wbittier.  Of  philosophical,  historical, 
and  scientific  works,  the  most  noticeable  are  Prof.  C.  K« 
Adams's  **  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France ; "  **  Out- 
lines of  Cosmic  Philosophy,''  by  Prof.  John  Fiske ;  **  Chem- 
ical and  Geological  Essays,"  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt ;  a 
new  volume  upon  the  Education  of  Girls,  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Clarke,  including  his  paper  on  Brain  Building,  read 
before  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Convention ; 
<«  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches."  by  Dr. 
Leanard  Bacon ;  *^  The  History  of  Germany  from  the  Ear- 
liest Time,"  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  Of  books  for  chil- 
dren, the  best  promise  is  in  **  Anthony  Brade,"  by  Rev. 
Robert  Lowell,  whose  **  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay  '^ 
has  made  readers  impatient  for  more  literary  work  ftom 
him. 

—  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  has  just  held  a  meeting  at  Hartford,  has 
taken* sensible  action  in  modifying  its  constitution  so  as  to 
class  its  members  as  Fellows,  who  alone  can  hold  office, 
and  Members,  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  So  large  a  body 
is  lUble  to  become  unwieldy,  and  to  become  an  association 
for  the  retarding  of  science,  by  losing  time  and  patience 
over  all  manner  of  crude  and  sciolistic  papers  and  speeches* 
The  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Fellows,  who 
are  elected  from  the  body  of  Members,  it  belongs  to  them 
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to  determine  ivbat  qaestlons  shall  be  considered  and  what 
papers  read.  The  action  is  rather  precautionary  than 
otherwise,  we  presume,  but  It  will  go  far  toward  making 
the  association  a  power  in  science;  not  so  close  a  cor- 
poration as  the  American  Acailemy  and  similar  bodtesi 
but  wider  In  its  membership,  and  with  more  enthoblasm. 

*—  Attention  has  been  called  bjr  The  World  to  the 
Bowdoin  College  collection  of  paintings,  which  contains, 
it  is  said,  some  authentic  pictures  bjr  old  masters,  includ- 
ing «<  St.  Simeon  with  the  Child  Jesus,*'  by  Rubens,  «•  The 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,*'  by  Ynndyke,  **  The  Equipment 
of  Cupid,"  by  Titian,  "<  The  Continence  of  Scipio,"  by 
K.  Poussin.  The  collection  was  maile  by  James  Bowdoin, 
who  was  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  at  Madrid, 
in  1805,  and  afterward  removed  to  P^ris.  He  died  in 
1811,  and  by  his  will  the  entire  collection  of  ninety-one 
•pictures  was  led  to  Bowdoin  College,  which  had  been 
named  for  his  father,  formerly  governor  of  Msssachusetts. 
The  paintings  remained  stored  In  Boston  for  nearly  half 
ft  century,  were  then  put  into  the  bands  of  restorers, 
with  unhappy  results,  in  some  instances,  and  when  the 
works  were  subsequently  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the 
insufficiently  lighted  wing  of  the  chapel,  where  they  still 
hang,  the  college  first  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bowdoin  collection  contained  undoubted  originals  of  sev- 
eral masters,  although,  unfortunately,  the  catalogue  which 
accompanied  them  was  nn8ati»factory  in  many  particulars. 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  liowdoin  College  to  have  a 
thorough  examination  made,  by  competent  experts,  of  this 
collection.  Every  fresh  source  of  original  study  of  art  in 
America  is  to  be  cheriitlKtd.  We  have  no  covetous  feel- 
ings regarding  the  works  of  art  in  foreign  countries. 
They  have  a  national  meaning  not  retained  when  they 
are  wrested  from  their  places,  but  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  with  the  pro<iigious  pressure  yet  to  come  from 
America,  ailvantage  will  be  taken  by  impecunious  families, 
and  even  corporations  and  governments,  to  dispose  of  some 
of  their  precious  heirlooms  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
next  generation  will  see  a  steady  current  of  great  pictures 
setting  toward  America. 

—  The  new  postal  arrangements  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
August,  provide  that  the  single  rate  of  international  post- 
age for  ordinary  letters  will  be  nine  cents  in  the  United 
States  for  each  fifteen  grammes  (haIfK>unce)  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  fifty  centimes  in  France  for  each  weight  of 
ten  grammes,  or  fraction  thereof  prepayment  optional,  but 
with  a  fixed  fee  of  five  cents  or  twenty-five  grammes  addi- 
tional on  unpaid  or  deficient  letters.  Registered  letters 
cost  an  additional  fee  of  ten  cents  or  fifty  centimes.  On 
other  matter  the  prepayment  is  compulsory,  as  follows : 
Newspapers,  three  cents  each  If  not  exceeding  four  ounces 
in  weight;  samples  of  merchandise,  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter  except  newspapers, 
if  not  exceeding  one  ounce  in  weight,  two  cents ;  if  over 
one  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  four  cents ;  if  over  two 
but  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight,  six  cents ;  and 
for  packets  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight  an  additional 
rate  of  six  cents  for  every  additional  four  ounces  or  frac- 
tion of  four  ounces.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  offices 
of  exchange  on  this  side.  The  ignorance  of  people  that 
the  rates  have  been  changed  has  led  to  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  insufficiently  prepaid  newspapers  at  the  Boston 
office 

—  The  readers  of  Wirt's  description  of  Blennerhassett's 
home,  the  romantic  spot  ruined  by  Burr's  conspiracy,  will 
be  interested  in  an  aooonnt  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Ctfi- 


cinnali  Cammereial  who  has  recently  visited  the  idtni 
**  Hardly  ft  vestige  remains  of  this  early  dcgtncc   TIh 
grounds  and  shrubbery  suffered  severely  when  the  Bart 
troubles  culminated,  and  the  Wood  County  militis  raodit 
ized  the  island.    The  house,  with  the  famiture  ud  libriry, 
the  out-buildings,  gardens,  fences,  arbors,  and  ramoer* 
houses,  all  fared  hard  at  the  hands  of  the  infuiuted  tod 
drunken  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  henel(  vith 
her  children,  was  set  adrift  in  a  boat,  and  sought  relirge 
among  the  Putnams  on  the  Ohio  shore.     The  inland  sfto* 
wanl  reverted  to  the  creditors  of  Blenneihsssetl.  on  l^ 
count  of  his  indorsements  for  Burr,  and  the  mtniion  noe 
years  af^er  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Nothing  now  remiiai 
but  the  old  well,  a  portion  of  the  cellar  wall,  and  (he 
stone  caps  of  the  gateway.     Many  of  the  trees  planted  by 
Blennerhassett  are  still  standing ;  there  is  a  dump  of  an 
old  orchard,  and  the  remains  of  a  hawthorn  hedge  neir 
tho  inlet  of  the  island,  where  the  boats  nse<l  to  be  landed. 
Some  giant  sycamores  are  on  the  island,  which  we  inppon 
were  old  in  Blennerhaieett's  time,  one  of  which  we  meii- 
ured  and  found  to  be  thirtv-five  feet  around  at  some  three 

m 

feet  above  the  roots.  Relics  of  Blennerhassett  are  alio 
scarce  In  this  region  ;  and  the  only  thing  we  saw  thai  kt- 
merly  belonged  to  him  was  a  mahogany  settee,  now  in  the 
]*utnam  mansion.  The  island  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  Neal,  of  Parkersburg.** 

—  General  Myers  has  recently  perfected  arranjEementi 
with  different  European  meteorologists,  for  an  intcnu- 
tional  syFtem  of  reports.     Since  the  1st  of  Januanr,m 
all  the  principal  European  nations,  observations  bare  beea 
taken  each  morning  at  the  same  moment  of  time  that  bu 
been  selected  for  the  regular  signal  stations  in  this  coon- 
try,  and  these  are  forwanled  by  mail,  semi-monthly,  to  the 
Signal  Office  in  Washington,  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  regular  reports  of  this  country.     Nearly  200  fo^ 
eign  stations  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  and  sufficient 
data  will  soon  be  collected  for  the  deduction  of  general 
laws  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  that 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  meteorology.     These  reports,  con- 
solidated with  those  made  by  the  Signal  Office,  will  be  is- 
sued daily  in  printed  form  for  the  use  of  all  meteorolqgiits- 

—  Operations  have  begun  for  the  erection  of  the  Fes' 
body  Museum  in  New  Haven,  which,  when  completed,  will 
contain  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  zoological,  sreolog^ 
ical,  and  mineralogical  collections  in  the  world.  The  im 
stitution  is  founded  under  a  bequest  oC  $150,000  from  tht 
late  George  Peabody,  and  is  designed-  to  bear  the  sam 
relation  to  Yale  College  as  the  present  Museum  of  Com 
parative  Zoology  does  to  Harvard.  The  building  wil 
consist  of  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings.  For  tb 
present,  only  one  of  the  latter  is  be  erected,  with 
frontage  of  115  feet  on  ono  street  and  100  feet  on  anotha 
It  will  cost  $160,000,  be  built  of  brick  with  stone  trio 
mings,  fire-proof,  and  contain,  including  basement,  foa 
available  stories.  The  fourth  story  is  assigned  to  ardi 
SBology  *and  ethnology,  the  third  to  zoology,  the  secon 
to  geolog}',  the  first  to  lecture  rooms  and  mineralogies 
coUeetions,  and  the  basement  to  working  apartments  an 
a  lai^e  class  of  heavy  specimens,  showing  fossils,  foo 
prints,  etc. 

—  The  Booktdler  reports  that  Mr.  Quarltch,  a  wel 
known  dealer  in  scientific  and  rare  books,  has  purchased  < 
the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Agasslz  the  remaining  stoc 
of  that  learned  scholar's  publications :  a  somewhat  indei 
nite  statement,  but  referring,  we  presume,  only  to  Pr 
fessor  Agassiz's  various  memoirs  and  papers  issued  oat  < 
the  regular  course  of  the  trade. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.^ 

BT  MABT  CUntMBB  A1CB8. 

CHAPTER  XXII.      LOSS  :  FLIGHT. 

"  Oh,  the  stilloeM  of  the  room 

Where  the  children  uied  to  pUj  1 
Oh,  the  sileiine  of  the  hoase. 

Since  the  children  went  away  I 
This  is  the  mother-life  — 

'  To  bear,  to  love,  to  lose/ 
Till  all  the  fweet,  tad  Ule  la  told 

In  a  pair  of  little  shoes, 
In'a  single  broken  toy, 

In  a  flower  pressed,  to  keep 
All  frag^rant  stIU  the  faded  ifib 

Of  one  who  ftll  asleep." 

Thus  Agnes  wrote,  out  of  the  hush  of  her  home  and 
the  Ices  of  her  heart,  in  a  little  manuscript  book  hidden 
in  the  inner  drawer  of  her  desk,  which  she  thought  no 
baoan  ejes  had  ever  seen  save  her  own.  She  was 
mistaken.  Linda  had  seen  it,  and  knew  every  line 
that  it  contained. 

Every  mother  who  has  buried  a  child  knows  what 
that  '<  stillness  "  was  —  that  silence  that  follows  after 
a  sweet  voice  hushed,  a  beloved  step  ffrown  forever 

•tai 

The  rabbits  still  lived  in  their  green  house  on  the 
lawD,  but  little  Vida  fed  them  alone,  pausing  often, 
while  she  did  it,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  her  brother 
in  impas:iioned  tones  of  childish  sorrow.  Since  her 
first  step  she  had  been  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
DOW  she  seemed  lost  and  most  unhappy  without  her 
Ufe-long  playfellow. 

There  was  a  new  shrine  at  Lotnsmere.  Into  a  little 
room  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  Agnes  had  gathered 
ersrything  that  belonged  to  her  boy.  Here  was  his 
''trainer's''  hat  with  ito  bright  cockade,  his  silent 
drum,  his  box  of  tools,  his  bookfi,  his  first  boots.  His 
mother  with  her  own  hands  had  folded  and  laid  in  the 
drawer  of  his  little  bureau  every  garment  lefl  of  all 
that  he  had  ever  worn,  from  the  dainty  white  frock 
tnsde  by  her  own  hands  before  he  was  bom,  to  the  last 
new  *"  sailor's  suit,"  with  its  bioad  collar  and  bright 
buttons,  that  he  lived  to  wear  but  once.  It  was  with 
no  morbid  emotion  that  she  shut  herself  in  this  room  by 
the  hoar,  communing  with  her  child  and  with  her  own 
^ttl«  A  part  of  herself  had  passed  into  the  impalpar 
hie;  no  less  it  seemed  a  part  of  her  conscious  exists 
enoe;  she  could  never  be  suodered  from  it  Her 
child  could  never  be  the  less  her  child,  —  less  living, 
ltt8  beloved.  All  others  might  outlive  him,  forget  him, 
hut  not  his  mother.  The  mother-heart  could  never 
<^^sie  to  miss  the  first-bom  frait  of  iu  love  and  of  iu 
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youth.  He  was  not  more  her  child  than  her  daughter ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  always  that  his  mother  must  make 
up  to  him  in  tenderness  for  what  the  daughter  had, 
and  he  had  not, — his  &ther*s  sympathy  and  pride. 

When  Cyril  King  looked  upon  the  dead  body  of  his 
boy,  a  keen  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  the  natural 
sorrow  that  he  ^It  for  his  loss.  A  thousand  pleading 
looks  and  shy  entreating  words,  but  dimly  noted  and 
wholly  unheeded,  when  they  spoke  to  him  from  the 
eyes  and  lips  of  the  living  boy,  now  that  the  boy  was 
dead,  rose  up  to  haunt  him.  He  had  never  been  proud 
of  his  son.  All  a  boy  in  his  predilections  and  habits, 
he  nevertheless  had  his  mother's  organization.  **A 
temperament  well  enough  for  a  girl,"  his  father  would 
say,  ^  but  Vida  is  my  boy.  Sh%  ought  to  have  been 
the  boy."  A  reproduction  of  his  mother  in  &ce  and 
spirit,  as  that  mother  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
a  reproach  to'  his  father  the  boy  became  scarcely  less 
so.  Unconsciously,  she  was  always  trying  to  make 
up  to  him  for  the  love  and  sympathy  withheld  by  his 
father.  Thus  in  a  double  sense  she  yielded  up  her  life 
of  life  with  him  in  death. 

Yet  the  Lotusport  mind  concluded  that  '^Mrs.  King 
did  not  take  the  death  of  her  boy  very  hard.  /  call 
such  resignation  unnatural,"  said  Mrs.  Prang,  to  whom 
it  was  meat  and  drink  to  attend  a  funeral  and  ^  go  to 
the  grave,"  especially  the  latter.  It  yielded  her  the 
double  delight  of  taking  a  ride  at  somebody  else's 
expense,  and  of  taking  an  estimate  of  the  exact  degree 
of  grief  felt  and  exhibited  by«ach  ^  mourner." 

'*  I  call  such  resignation  unnatural  —  in  a  mother  I" 
she  said ;  *^  not  a  scrap  of  mournin'  on,  not  even  at  the 
grave ;  not  a  sob,  —  not  one  I  Poor  Mr.  King  was  just 
broken  all  to  pieces.  J?0  has  a  heart  She  Just  stood 
as  white  and  as  cold  as  if  she  was  cut  out  of  marble. 
I  do  and  I  will  call  such  composure  unnatural  and 
unfeelin'.  Of  all  the  funerab  I  ever  attended  —  and  I 
do  believe  I've  attended  thousands  — •  never  did  I  wit- 
ness a  parent  bury  a  child  with  such  wiUin'ness  as 
Mrs.  King.  Don't  tell  me  there  ain't  somethin'  lackin' 
in  that  woman." 

Could  Mrs.  Prang  have  listened  at  the  keyhole  of 
the  little  room,  her  heart  would  have  been  gladdened 
by  more  than  one  sob,  deep  and  low,  breaking  from 
that  **  resigned  "  mother's  heart.  Could  she  have  pried 
into  the  inner  pocket  of  that  mother's  work-basket  she 
would  have  taken  from  it  a  bit  of  newspaper,  worn 
with  reading  and  blurred  with  tear?,  which  bore  these 
lines,  that  had  welled  out  from  another  mother^s 
heart:— 

«<  I  wonder  to  that  mothen  ever  fVet 
At  little  children  clingfair  to  their  gown ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  daj  \m  wet, 
Are  ever  black  enoaeh  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  oonld  find  a  little  maddy  hoot, 
Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  mjr  chamber  floor; 
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If  I  coald  kiss  a  rosj,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  its  patter  in  my  home  once  more ; 

If  I  conld  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky, 

There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  coald  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  L 

But  ah  1  his  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  neyer  rumpled  by  his  shining  head; 

My  singinf?  birdling  from  his  nest  has  flown,  — 

The  little  boy  I  ns^  to  kiss  is  dead." 

'*  And  yet,  aud  yet,  my  darling,  I  would  not  bring 
you  back  if  I  could  —  not  to  suffer  as  you  must  have 
suffered  in  the  body,  iu  this  world." 

Mother-love  uttered  these  words,  and  yet  no  less 
mother-love,  in  its  inward  wound,  bled  with  loss  and 
longing,  never  to  be  healed  till  reunited  to  the  life  it 
had  lost. 

Agn&9  did  not  accept  Mrs.  Peppercorn's  invitation, 
nor  follow  her  advice.   Whereupon  that  honorable  lady 
in  time  came  to  regard  Mrs.  King  as  a  very  weak- 
spirited   person,  utterly  deficient  in  *<  backbone  **  and 
in  a  desire  to  cultivate  one,  and  so  far  useless  as  a 
victim  whose  battles  the  combative  lady  was  eager  to 
fight     She  never,  however,  withdrew  the  light  of  her 
countenance  from  her  so  far  as  to  neglect  to  denounce 
'^that  Mrs.  Sutherland"  and  the  Hon.  Cyril  King, 
in  both  private  and  public  places.     To  Cyiil's  aston* 
ishment  he  discovered  one  day  that  he  had  an  ac- 
tive enemy,  and  his  absent  wife  an  active  champion 
in  high  places,  in  the  powerful  person  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Peppercorn.    This  unlooked-for  and  late-learned  knowl- 
edge was  not  without  its  outward  effect.     It  gave  the 
significance  of  consciousness  to  acts  before  often  the 
result  of  mere  carelessness  in  the  actors.     It  made 
their  association  less  public  and  more  personal  in  its 
nature.     Thus  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  with  die  best  of  in- 
tentions, did  more  harm  than  good  by  interfering,  as  so 
often  happens  in  this  world.     Her  letter  did  not  fail 
of  inflicting  its  inevitable  pain  upon  Agnes.     It  gave 
the  form  and  substance  of  reality  to  what  before  had 
been  doubt  and  fear  in  her  mind,  and  a  voiceless  sor- 
row in  her  heart.     But  had  the  most  that  it  suggested 
been  true,  it  could  not  have  impelled  Agnes  to  appear 
as  the  accuser  of  her  husband  in  the  house   of  a 
stranger.     Her  inmost  soul  recoiled  from  uncovering 
her  heart's  wound  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Besides, 
she  waited,  praying,  hoping  still  that  the  glamour  would 
pass.     He  might  falter,  stray  even  in  outward  seeming 
for  a  season,  but  she  only  could  ever  be  his  wife ;  it 
was  bitter,  the  draught  she  was  drinking  now,  but  it 
would  pass ;  he  would  oome  back  to  his  allegiance,  to 
his  wife,  to  his  home. 

She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  thanking  her  for  her 
interest  and  intended  kindness  ;  but  not  acknowledg- 
ing by  a  word  that  such  kindness  was  needed.  It 
was  very  hard  for  Mr.  King  to  be  alone,  so  over- 
worked, etc.  How  could  he  survive  in  Washington 
at  all,  at  such  a  season,  without  drives  and  fresh  air  ? 
Mrs.  Sutherland  was  very  kind,  and  had  invited  his 
wife  and  children  to  drive  as  well  as  Mr.  King,  etc 
**  Idiot  i "  was  Mrs.  Peppercorn*s  only  ejaculation  as 
she  concluded  the  letter,  and  in  the  next  breath  tore  it 
to  atoms.  '^ Idiot!  but  I  have  done  my  duty.  She 
will  rue  the  day  she  refused  to  make  that  man  walk  in 
the  way  he  should  go." 

In  the  first  pain  of  reading  Mrs.  Peppercom*s  epistle, 
Agnes  resolved  to  show  it  to  Cyril  on  his  return.  But 
the  more  rapid  decline  of  her  boy  made  all  else  second- 
ary in  her  thought  and  heart     In  the  autumn  she  did 


not  return  to  the  capital  for  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress.    The  condition  of  her  child  made  it  impossi. 
ble,  had  Cyril  desired  it     He  did  not  desire  it   The 
first  winter  had  imparted  an  important  fact  to  \k 
knowledge  :  that  the  Hon.  Cyril  King  at  a  fashionible 
holel  would  be  a  more  important  persoD  in  sod^ 
than  the  same  gentleman  immured  amid  the  smells  of 
an  obscure  side-street  boarding-house.    The  lodging 
and  boarding  of  an  entire  family  with  servants  at  soch 
a  hotel  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  finances,  or 
with  Washington  prices.     But  it  was  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  his  income  that  he  himself  should  live  at 
such  an  house  while  his  family  stayed  at  Lotusmere. 
Thus  another  gay  season  rushed  on  to  the  penitential 
door  of  Lent,  and  no  man  in  public  life  was  seen  ofteDer 
at  all  the  resorts  of  fashion  than  the  Hon.  Cyril  King. 
Mrs.  King,  who  had  failed  to  make  a  wide-spread 
impression   upon  the  attention  of  society,  was  not 
greatly  missed.     For  the  personal  friends  who  reman- 
bered  and  inquired  for  her,  Cyril  had  ever  ready  the 
reply  that  he  made  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn  when,  in  a 
crowded  drawing-room  where  he  stood  for  the  moment 
wedged  to  the  wall  with  Circe  Sutherland  on  his  arm, 
the  uncompromising  woman  bore  down  upon  him  with 
the  question,  ^  How  'is  your  wife,  Mr.  King  ?    I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  here  without  her." 

''I  share  your  sorrow,  madam,"  he  replied,  with 
serene  nonchalance,  ^  but  by  the  advice  of  oar  family 
physician  Mrs.  King  remains  at  home  this  season  with 
our  invalid  boy.  Washington  air  was  a  great  injary  to 
him  last  winter." 

Almost  anywhere  that  the  gay  world  met,  the  pop* 
ular  young  member  was  seen.  It  was  seen  also  that 
he  escorted  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sutheriand  less  fre> 
quently  than  he  did  the  winter  before,  when  Mrs.  King 
was  in  Washington.  He  danced  with  her  occasionallyt 
he  escorted  her  to  opera  sometimes,  —  but  he  was  seen 
oftener  with  other  ladies,  as  was  she  also  with  other 
gentlemen. 

**  There  I  you  see  it  was  only  the  idlest  gossip,  coup- 
ling the  names  of  those  two  together  as  they  were  last 
spring,"  said  Mrs.  Midget  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Peppers 
corn. 

^  I  see  no  such  thing,"  answered  that  astute  jod^ 
of  manners  and  morals.  ''I  formed  my  opinion  oi 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  Fve  not  change<i 
it  one  iota.  They're  more  to  each  other  than  the] 
were  last  winter,  that's  why  they  think  more  of  ap 
pearanoes  and  try  to  shy  off  remarks  by  going  men 
with  other  people.  Mark  my  words,  Mrs.  Midget 
there  is  trouble  ahead  in  that  quarter." 

Mrs.  Peppercorn  did  not  stint  her  words  in  any  tim 
or  place.  They  found  their  way  to  Cyril  King  throngl 
more  than  one  source.  Agnes  had  a  friend  at  ooor 
who,  for  aught  he  knew,  reported  bis  doinga  an 
seemings  to  her  every  day.  Thus  his  letters  grei 
silent  on  the  time  and  strength  consuming  oommitte< 
and  veered  off  on  another  lack. 

«*You  remember,"  he  wrote,  "little  Dilly  Drivel 
the  artist-lobbyist,  don't  you  ?  But  I  know  you  wil 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  she  has  secured  the  laj 
twenty  thousand  dollar  appropriation,  and  is  to  paic 
the  next  historical  picture  for  the  Capitol.  You  knoi 
she  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  when  you  went  awaj 
Apparently,'she  had  not  a  ghost  of  one  a  week  ag< 
The  Thunderer  is  dead  against  her  in  the  Senate 
Nugent,  we  thought,  had  killed  her  in  the  House.  H 
has  been  six  months  at  work  on  the  final  speech  th^i 
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was  to  aonihilate  her  utterly.     On  the  very  day  that 
be  was  to  have  made  it,  her  hill  passed,  and  she  won 
the  congressional   oommission  against  a  dozen   men 
competitors.     Yon  never  saw  a  man  so  mad  as  Nugent 
(he  is  the  chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee)  ;  his 
six  months'  speech,  all  his  work  and  worry  gone  for 
naught,  and  the  little  fox  with  the  commission  in  her 
pocket,   in  spite   of  him   and  half  of  Congress.     It's 
the  more  maddening  because  if  he  hadn't  been  sick  it 
coald  not  have  happened.     You  see,  while  he  was  shut 
ap  at  home  the  little  cormorant  was  busy  from  morning 
dil  night  in  the  lobbies,  calling  out  members,  button- 
holing senators,  smiling  at  them,  crying  at  them,  shak- 
ing her  ringlets  at  them,  pleading  with  brown  eyes  full 
of  tears,  '  I  'm  a  wee  bit  of  a  woman,  a  poor  perse- 
cuted little  girl,  from  whom  a  dozen  great  big  men 
want  to  take  away  the  chance  of  making  a  picture  for 
government  pay,   because   they   want   the  fame  and 
money  themselves.     Give  me  your  vote  f '    What  could 
the  fellows  do  but  give  it  —  J,  among  the  rest  ?  Vaughn 
managed  the  bill.    Half  a  dozen  of  the  men  who  would 
not    listen   to   her,  who    declared    that  she   couldn't 
make  a  picture  fit  for  the  Capitol,   and  that  it  was  a 
wrong  to  the  country  to  let  her  try,  were  either  away 
or  at  home  sick,  when  up  jumped  Vaughn  with  the  bill 
»and  carried  it    They  were  taking  the  vote,  when  in 
came  Nugent,  just  up  from  a  sick-bed,  with  his  speech 
in  his    hand,  determined    to   deliver   it    at   the   last 
moment,  and  if  he  was  to  be  carried  back  to  his  bed 
after  making  it.     Before  he  reached  his  seat  he  called 
OQt,   *I  object!'   It  was   of  no   use.     The   bill  had 
passed.      Dilly    Driver    had    the    commission,  —  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars.     And  the  Capitol  is  to  have 
another    daub    to   descend    to    posterity.     Think  of 
Nug«;nt  tugging  away  for  six  months  on  that  spef'ch, 
ja^t  for  nothing  I    Everybody  is  wondering  how  Dilly 
Driver,  who  has  neither  training,  experience,  reputa- 
tion, nor  genius  as  an  artist,  and  is  a  woman,  got  the 
commission.     I  've  told  you  how. 

*'  I  hope  Cyr.  is  growing  stronger,  and  that  you  and 
Vida  and  Linda  are  well. 

^  Always  affectionately,  Ctril." 

He  filled  the  winter  with  breezy  letters  to  Agnes, 
full  of  impersonal  gossip  and  news,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  session  she  knew  nothing  of  what  his  own  personal 
life  bad  been.  Her  reply  to  Mrs.  Peppercorn  had  not 
encouraged  that  lady  to  proffer  any  more  gratuitous 
information.  Even  in  his  letters  Cyril  spoke  to  her 
out  of  another  world  ;  so  remote  it  seemed  to  the  one 
in  which  she  lived  and  had  her  being.  Every  day, 
beside  the  couch  of  her  boy,  her  own  life  grew  more 
silent  and  inward.  Now  she  sat  in  the  awful  hush 
which  follows  death.  It  was  June  again.  Once  more 
the  oriole  sang  on  the  lawn ;  the  kingfisher  peered  from 
his  old  perch  on  the  rock ;  the  doves  basked  in  the  sun ; 
the  fisherman  sang  in  his  boat ;  the  great  ships  sailed 
by  ;  the  Sound  spread  forth  to  ear  and  eye  all  the 
eager  activity  of  its  multiform  life.  But  beside  a  little 
grave,  new  made,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  its  embracing 
waves,  the  mother's  heart  beat  dumb  to  the  voiceful 
energy  without,  as  in  inward  musing  she  followed  after 
that  part  of  herself  which  had  already  passed  into  the 
unseen  and  the  eternaL  Cyril  King,  holding  the  arm 
of  his  wife  within  his  as  he  with  her  looked  down  upon 
the  dead  face  of  their  first-bom  in  his  coffin,  felt  his 
heart  i>tir  with  love  and  fidelity  to  her,  the  mother  of 
that  child,  under  all  the  rubbish  of  the  world  that  lay 
upon   its  surfaoe.     In  that  heart-throb  propelled  by 


death  in  one  instant's  flash,  he  saw  himself  as  he  was. 
All  should  be  different.  He  would  annul  the  later  sin- 
ful days.  He  would  go  back  to  the  sinless  years,  and 
begin  again  to  live.  Alas  !  man  giveth  himself  to  sin 
through  the  weakness  of  his  will  and  the  strength  of 
his  desire.  This  need  not  have  been  true  earlier. 
But  it  was  not  for  such  as  he  to  clear  his  beclouded 
conscience  of  folly  and  passion,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  at  a  single  sweep.  His  better  nature  was  bnried 
too  deep  beneath  the  world's  debris  for  that  Little 
Cyril  was  buried  in  early  May,  and  by  early  June  his 
&ther,  to  all  appearances,  was  as  perpetually  absorbed 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  he  had  been  before 
he  entered  Congress.  His  life  was  lived  in  the  city. 
Sometimes,  in  his  devotion  to  a  single  ^  important  suit," 
a  week  would  pass  without  his  appearing  at  Lotusmere 
at  all.  But  when  this  happened  he  did  not  forget  to 
brighten  the  interval  with  cheery  notes  and  baskets  of 
fruit  sent  to  his  wife. 

One  morning  in  early  August  Agnes  received  a  note 
from  him,  saying,  — 

^  Put  on  your  prettiest,  Aggie;  throw  open  the 
house  and  fill  it  with  flowers  as  only  you  can,  for  I 
shall  bring  up  a  few  friends  this  evening  to  tea,  and 
after,  we  will  have  an  impromptu  musicale.  Two  of 
the  ladies  you  know,  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  her  Aunt 
Jessie.  They  will  return  in  the  eleven  o'clock  train. 
Shall  come  at  six.    In  great  haste,  Ctril." 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  days.  Speaking  to  her 
from  his  distant  outer  world,  his  words  made  a  strange 
vibration  in  her  still,  inner  life.  They  smote  upon 
her  heart  and  struck  from  it  a  throb  of  the  old  anguish 
which  wrung  it  as  a  wife  before  death  came.  ^  How 
dare  she  come  here  i "  said  the  passionate  heart. 
*^  She  has  not  forgotten  what  I  said  to  her.  She  knows 
that  all  I  ask,  all  I  beg  of  her,  is  to  leave  mc  and  mine 
alone.  '  She  knows  that  I  have  buried  my  boy  —  that 
I  see  no  company  —  yet  she  comes." 

She  read  the  note  over  again.  '*  I'  will  try  to  be 
reasonable,"  she  said;  '^of  course  it  is  because  he 
invites  her  that  she  comes;  surely  she  would  not 
come,  she  would  not  dare  to  come,  not  to  his  home, 
to  his  wife,  if  she  were  not  trying  to  do  as  I  asked  her. 
Perhaps  because  she  is  trying  she  comes  where  I  am. 
I  will  try  not  to  judge  her  harshly.  I  will  do  my  duty. 
I  will  do  as  my  husband  asks  me.  I  will  make  his 
home  bright  for  his  friends." 

There  could  have  been  no  home  picture  fairer  in  its 
outward  seeming  than  that  which  greeted  Cyril  King 
and  his  guests  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Lotusmere  that  evening.  The  low  sun  sent  long  lance- 
like rays  quivering  across  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
to  the  wide  verandah,  in  whose  open  door  stood  Agnes 
dressed  in  white,  with  her  bright-haired  little  daughter 
by  her  side,  wearing  the  same  spotless  attire.  The 
level  sun-rays  made  a  glinting  nimbus  about  these 
white-robed  figures,  set  amid  emerald  vines  and  cluster<- 
ing  blossoms.  Vida  danced  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
her  father,  and  ran  dancing  down  the  avenue  to  meet 
him.  Agnes  came  forward  with  a  smile  of  greeting 
upon  her  face. 

''Dear  Mrs.  King  I  I  haven't  seen  you  since  we 
drove  together  in  Washington,  a  year  ago  last  spring,* 
exclaimea  Circe  Sutherland,  advancing  before  the  others 
and  going  up  to  Agnes  with  a  proffered  kiss.  *'So 
longl  and  such  sad  things  have  happened  to  you,"  she 
said  in  the  softest  voice.  **  You  couldn't  come  to  me, 
10  I  have  oome  to  you  "  in  tones  of  tenderest  sympathy. 
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**'  Thank  joa,"  replied  AgneB,  in  kindred  tone,  as  she 
oame  forward  to  greet  her  other  guests.  Her  mother- 
heart,  thus  reminded  of  her  lost  child,  was  no  proof 
against  that  voice. 

In  the  parlor  waited  Linda,  wearing  deepest  mourn- 
ing. Nothing  narrower  than  quarter  of  a  yard  folds  of 
crape  could  express  her  grief  or  measure  her  loss.  The 
tea-tahle,  garnished  with  flowers  and  set  with  delicate 
viands,  was  all  tliat  even  Circe  Sutherland  could  desire. 
She  overflowed  with  the  subtlest  and  sweetest  appre- 
ciation of  everything.  She  heard  nothing,  she  saw 
nothing,  she  tastod  nothing  that  did  not  delight  her,  and 
she  expressed  her  delight  in  voice  and  speech  of  equal 
music. 

Certainly  the  drawing-room  of  Lotusmere  never 
thrilled  to  such  melody  before,  as  flowed  from  her 
voice  and  from  the  touch  of  her  Angers.  Agnes'  piano 
had  found  a  new  interpreter.  Agnes  hersvlf,  with  all 
the  soul  of  music  in  her,  though  it  had  never  found  its 
utmost  expression  through  the  organ  of  her  voice,  lis- 
tened for  the  time  entranced.  She  shrank  with  fright, 
when,  rising  from  the  piano,  Mrs.  Sutherland  said,  — 

^  Do  play  one  of  your  old  ballads  for  us,  Mrs.  King. 
Your  husband  says  that  you  play  and  sing  them  both 
90  sweetly." 

"I  would  if  I  could.  It  would  be  impossible  now. 
I  can  imagine  no  mu^ic  after  yours,  Mrs.  Sutherland." 

^Thanks.  How  kind  you  Are.  And  how  glad  I 
am  to  give  you  pleasure." 

Cyril  looked  delighted  with  Agnes'  words  of  appreci- 
ation, but  he  did  not  urge  her  to  sing.  She  was  thank- 
ful that  he  did  not,  and  yet  somefiiing  in  her  heart 
made  her  want  him  to  ask  her.  He  did  not,  and  as 
the  evening  went  on  she  became  more  and  more  oon- 
sdotts  that  she  was  not  in  his  thoughts.  When  he 
first  arrived  with  his  guests  his  thoughts  were  on  ap- 
pearances, and  he  was  quite  sufficiently  attentive  to  his 
wife  to  fulfill  the  roU  of  the  proper  husband.  Now,  as 
the  beguiling  voice  floated  through  his  home  and  filled 
all  his  senses,  he  yielded  unconsciously  to  wonted  hab- 
its ;  he  was  pervaded  by  the  singer.  He  hovered  near 
her,  he  turned  her  music.  Polite  to  all,  in  his  manner 
to  her  there  was  a  consciousness,  a  difference,  which 
others  felt  rather  than  saw.  The  dreadful  sensation 
which  struck  through  her  heart  at  the  ambassadors' 
ball  (the  only  place  where  she  had  seen  them  together) 
again  filled  the  breast  of  Agnes,  —  the  same  sense  of 
neglect,  of  aloneness.  Now  it  came  from  the  fact 
which  made  itself  felt  rather  than  seen.  She  sat  the 
acknowledged  mistress  in  her  own  parlor.  As  such 
her  husband  had  shown  her  all  deference.  He  was 
just  fi)r  the  present  altogether  absorbed  in  a  beautiful 
musician.  Yet  the  something  nx>re  made  itself  felt 
even  to  the  uninitiated. 

^  Mr.  King  has  eyes  and  ears  but  for  one,"  whispered 
low  a  lady  in  the  background.  '^Nothing  oould  be 
plainer." 

^*  At  least  to  Mrs.  King,"  murmured  back  her  com- 
panion. '*  How  sorry  I  am  I'm  not  married,"  she 
whispered  sarcastically. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  ^  perfectly  delightful  evening." 
Each  guest  proclaimed  it  to  be  such,  when  about  half 
past  ten  began  the  stir  of  departure.  ^  Mrs.  King,  I 
have  had  $wJi  a  charming  time."  *'  Mrs.  King,  we  are 
so  much  indebted  for  a  deltglitful  evening,"  said  each 
guest  on  his  or  her  way  to  dressing-room  or  hat-rack. 

*'  Qood  night,  Ageie ;  I  shall  be  home  to-morrow  by 
^ea-time,"  said  Cynl,  cJipping  into  the  parlor,  hat  in 


hand,  while  all  his  guests  were  out  in  ponuitof  hati 
and  wrappings. 

^Yon  are  not  going  back  to  the  citj  to-night, 
Cyril  ? "  asked  Agnes,  with  a  &oe  as  white  as  her 
dress. 

^  I  must,  Agnes,  in  common  politeneas.  Mrs.  SutV 
erland  and  her  aunt  have  no  escort,  while  the  other 
ladies  have.  It  will  be  midnight  when  they  reach  the 
city.  They  must  not  go  alone  from  the  statioD  even  to 
their  own  carriage.  I  invited  them,  and  I  muA  m 
them  safely  home.  Did  yon  ever  hear  sach  a  voin 
before  ?  " 

**No,  never." 

'<  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow,  to  tea.  r  Good  night, 
Aggie." 

«<  Gk)od  night." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Why,  as  he  lifted  his  face,  did  he  pause  and  look 
upon  hers  again,  as  if  he  were  taking  it  into  his  mA 
to  carry  away  with  him  ?  He  certaiuly  knew  not  why 
he  did  it.  The  hall  resounded  with  the  ejacalatioDs, 
the  laughter,  the  merriment,  which  always  acoompaniaa 
the  breaking  up  of  an  infi)rmal  social  psrtj.  Agn» 
forced  herself  to  the  door,  forced  her  mouth  to  smile,  if 
her  eyes  refused,  forced  her  lips  to  utter  worda  of  pleas* 
ant  farewell. 

''I  don't  intend  that  hospitality  shall  always  remaia 
on  one  side,"  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  as  she  lifted  her 
fiuse  fh>m  kissing  two  unretuming  lips.  ^  The  veiy 
first  visit  you  make  must  be  to  hm.  Must  it  not,  Mr. 
King?  You  must  come  and  stay  with  me  s  whole 
week.  What  music  we  will  have  !  And  we  will  go 
everywhere.  Say  you  will  come  soon ;  do^  that's  a 
darling.  Can't  yoU  make  her  say  that  she  will,  Mr. 
King  ?  "  with  a  pretty  parting  pout 

*»  No.  I  never  yet  made  her  say  anything  that  she 
did  not  choose  to  say.  You  are  a  stubborn  little 
woman,  aren'  t  you,  Aggie  ?  But  of  course  she  will  very 
soon  visit  you  with  me,  Mrs.  Sutheriand." 

"^  I  shall  never  visit  Mrs.  Sutherland,"  said  Agnes  in 
the  open  door. 

This  sentence,  uttered  with  startling  distinctness,  feu 
like  a  bomb  amid  the  little  group  standing  before  her  ol 
the  piazsa.  Till  nhe  uttered  it,  her  manner  had  been  thai 
of  a  faultless  hostess.  In  one  breath  she  undid  all  thd 
she  had  suffered  so  much  to  do  through  the  entire  even 
ing.  They  had  borne  upon  her  too  long.  By  one  w 
quest  Circe  Sutherland  over-played  her  part.  It  wa 
the  one  thing  that  Agnes  could  not  bear.  The  truti 
outraged  within  her  arose,  and  in  defiance  of  all  convei 
tionslity  said  its  one  say.  No  soft  society  word  cam 
in  response  to  such  impolitic  sincerity. 

**  Good  night,"  said  the  party  simultaneously,  tumei 
and  left.  Agnes,  standing  in  the  door  alone,  watche 
them  out  of  sight  beyond  the  garden  avenue,  the 
without  a  word,  ascended  to  her  own  room,  in  whk 
Vida  waited  asleep  in  her  crib.  No  sleep  touched  wil 
healing  her  young  mother's  lids  that  night  She  aroi 
as  she  lay  down,  with  open,  tearless  eyes.  She  max 
no  response  to  Linda's  hints,  which  insiuttsted  plain 
enough  that  she  was  consdous  of  all  that  transpire 
the  evening  before.  The  house  still  seemed  full  of  tl 
voice  that  filled  it  with  music  the  night  before.  SI 
wanted  to  get  away  fipom  it,  and  for  the  first  time  miv 
her  boy's  death  went  out  to  her  old  seat  on  the  pi< 
The  salt  breese  blew  refreshingly  over  her  hot  eyelw 
and  cheeks.  She  looked  away  over  the  gleaming  pla 
of  watera  to  the  &r,  low-lying  hills,  to  the  distant  shi] 
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moving  out  to  the  ocean,  as  if  she  were  never  to  follow 
them  again.  Her  ejea  came  back  from  their  outward 
joumej,  and  with  the  same  brooding  farewell  light 
rested  on  every  familiar  object  that  helped  to  make 
dear  her  home  :  the  flowers  that  she  had  tended,  the 
elm  that  shaded  the  lawn,  the  little  graves  that  had 
grown  green  in  its  shadow. 

*"  Cyril  coming  home  to  tea  !  He  promised  that  be- 
fore I  spoke.  He  will  not  come  now.  If  he  did,  he 
would  not  speak  to  me.  He  will  never  forgive  me, 
never.  What  is  it  in  me  that  will  speak  out  when 
everything  seems  false  and  hollow  about  me?  I 
coi)Mn*t  help  it.  I  didn't  want  to  speak,  and  yet  I  did, 
and  he  will  never  forgive  me.  Cyril  was  never  so  far 
from  me  a.s  he  is  at  this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  I  might 
never  see  him  again.     Tet  he  is  coming  home  to  tea." 

Vida  had  flitted  back  and  forth  about  her  mother, 
like  a  butterfly,  all  day.  It  was  hours  past  noon,  when 
Agnes  took  the  chubby  little  hand  in  hers,  and  went 
back  with  her  to  the  house  ;  then  Vida  went  in  pur- 
suit of  her  **  Auntie  Linda,"  and  Agnes  again  entered 
into  the  refuge  of  her  own  room.  As  she  went  in,  she 
»w  what  seemed  to  be  an  open  note  on  her  bureau. 
She  went  io  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  letter  without  an 
envelope,  in  Cyril's  hand.  She  opened  it  It  bej^an, 
'*Mj  only  love."  Had  he  by  some  means  placed  this 
here  to  reassure  and  comfort  her  aching,  loving,  and 
desolate  heart  ?  How  it  fluttered  in  her  breast.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  stop  beating  with  sudden  joy,  as 
she  read,  "  My  only  love ;  life  is  valueless  without  you. 
Why  should  I  struggle  any  longer  against  a  fate  that  I 
cannot  arrest !  Qod  knows  that  I  do  not  want  to  love 
vou.  But  because  you  live  1  have  no  power  to  help  it 
My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  You  remind  me  of  my  fame, 
my  family,  of  all  I  have  at  stake.  You  command  me 
to  forget  you.  You  know  that  is  impossible.  I  can 
part  with  fame,  family,  everything  but  you.  I  will  not 
be  separated  from  you.  I  cannot  be.  If  you  want  to 
save  me  from  ruin,  come  back,  where  at  least  in  the  dis- 
tance I  can  see  your  lovely  face,  —  where  at  least, 
amid  the  crowd,  I  can  listen  to  your  voice.  It  is  too 
late  to  tell  me  of  her ;  that  it  is  for  her  sake  that  you 
Went  away.  It  is  for  my  sake  that  you  must  come 
back !  If  I  were  never  to  see  your  face  again,  and  to 
know  that  it  was  she  who  had  banished  you,  I  should 
hate  her,^ — hate  the  sight  of  her.  Only  by  coming 
back  can  you  make  me  tolerate  the  thought  of  her. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  you  help  her.  You  cannot  make 
her  more  than  she  is,  or  more  than  she  is  to  me. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  you.  Then,  Circe,  why 
do  }  ou  torture  me  ?  Will  you  drive  me  to  ruin,  or  will 
you  come  where  I  am,  where  I  may  see  you,  —  and 
live?" 

Agnes  looked  at  the  date.  It  bore  that  of  June,  of 
the  year  before ;  a  month  before  Mrs.  Peppercorn  wrote 
her.  As  she  opened  the  letter,  another  dropped  out, 
written  on  tinted  paper,  and  in  the  most  delicate  hand. 
It  began,  "  My  Fate,  I  can  but  obey  your  command. 
Your  life  cannot  be  poorer  than  mine,  robbed  as  it  is 
of  the  light  of  your  eyes." 

Agnes  rend  no  more,  till  she  came  to  the  signature, 
**  Circe."  She  walked  slowly  to  her  desk,  opened  it, 
sat  down ;  again  opened  the  two  letters,  and  read 
every  word  of  each,  from  beginning  to  end.  She  then 
laid  one  in  the  other,  and  without  an  added  word,  placed 
both  in  one  envelope,  and  directed  it  to  her  husband  at 
his  city  office.  She  wrote  another  brief  letter,  di- 
rected it,  placed  both  in  her  pocket,  arose,  put  on  her 


bonnet,  and  a  moment  later,  Linda,  looking  out  of  her 
window  with  Vida  by  her  side,  said,  *^  Look,  baby  1 
there  goes  your  mamma.  Where  does  baby  think  she 
is  going?" 

''  Dun  know.     Baby  wants  to  go  wid  mamma." 
*<  Oh  no  1  baby  wants  to  stay  with  Auntie  Linda." 
^  No  s'e  don't,"  with  an  emphaticscre  am,  and  a  rush 
for  her  battered  little  garden  hat 

**  But  baby  wiU  stay  with  auntie,"  said  Linda,  tak- 
ing her  into  her  arms  with  a  wicked  gleam  in  her  eyes* 

Agnes  dropped  both  letters  into  the  near  post-ofSce 
box,  and  then  with  slow  but  steady  steps,  that  she 
might  attract  no  attention,  passed  down  the  village 
street  to  what  was  called  ^  The  Front,"  from  whence 
numerous  dusty  and  mouldy  piers  jutted  out  into  the 
water,  with  every  variety  of  water-crafk  hugging  their 
sides.  She  did  not  glance  at  any  till  she  came  to  one 
beside  which  lay  a  staunch  schooner,  that  moment  re- 
ceiving into  its  hold  the  load  of  fragrant  lumber  which 
was  to  be  its  next  load  of  merchandise  to  Boston.  It 
was  trig  and  new,  and  bore  upon  its  bow  and  stem,  in 
golden  letters,  the  name  of  '^  Agnes."  She  knew  her 
way  down,  for  she  had  been  here  more  than  once  be- 
fore, with  little  Cyril. 

^  Is  Captain  Ben  aboard  ?  "  she  asked  softly,  of  '^  a 
hand  "  who  paused  an  instant  in  taking  in  the  lumber 
and  lifted  his  cap  to  a  lady  whom  he  knew. 

*'  Yes,  he  is,"  said  the  man.  '*  I  will  go  and  tell  him 
who  wants  to  see  him."  And  as  he  passed  her  and 
caught  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  said  inly,  "  They  are 
fiill  of  trouble.  No  trouble  should  come  anigh  that 
lovely  lady  if  I  could  help  it  She  as  has  so  feelin'  a 
heart  for  the  poor.  This  very  vessel  a-nanned  for  her 
because  on  it." 

Captain  Ben  came  up  from  his  cabin  to  meet  her. 
To  him,  no  woman  on  earth  had  so  angelic  a  face  as 
hers.  When  he  was  ''  Skipper  Ben"  and  so  poor,  did 
she  not  come  to  his  Mary  when  their  baby  died,  take 
the  stricken  mother  into  her  loving  arms,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  had  she  not  been  her  tender,  unchanging 
friend  ? 

^  Captain  Ben,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  be- 
low ?  "  she  asked. 

**  A  moment  or  an  hour,  Mrs.  King,  as  long  as  you 
please."     And  he  led  the  way  to  fiis  cabin. 

**  Captain  Ben,  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend,"  she 
said,  with  trembling  voice.  '^  Because  I  know  that  I 
can  trust  you,  I  come  to  you  in  my  trouble.  When 
you  start  to-night,  I  want  you  to  take  me  and  my  little 
girl  with  you  to  Boston.  If  necessary,  I  want  you  to 
hide  us  out  of  sight.  I  want  you  to  keep  any  human 
being  from  getting  us  before  you  sail  Will  you,  Cap- 
tain Ben  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  anything  you  ask  me.  to  do,  Mrs.  King.  Ill 
hide  you  and  defend  you  with  my  life,  if  necessary." 

*'  I  believe  you,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary.  No- 
body will  take  the  trouble  to  come  after  me,"  she  said 
mournfully.  "  I  was  foolish  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing.     When  do  you  start  ?  " 

^  Well,  we  should  have  started  at  sunset  But  I  will 
wait  for  you.     When  will  you  be  likely  to  come  ?  " 

"  Not  till  dark.  I  can't.  Will  you  be  on  the  look- 
out for  me.  Captain  Ben  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  for  you  if  you  say  so,  Mrs.  King,  and 
will  carry  your  little  girl.  And  I  will  run  down  to  the 
houee  for  Mary.  She  often  takes  the  trip.  It  will  be 
pleasanter  for  you«  Mrs.  King,  to  liave  a  woman  on 
board,  and  she  will  look  after  the  littla  girt"  •'  ^    .  ' 
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[September  12, 


^  You  are  too  good,»Gaptain  Ben.  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  kindness,  never ! " 

Captain  Ben  was  a  gentleman ;  he  had  not  asked 
her  a  question.  He  stood  watching  her  as  her  form  re- 
ceded from  the  pier,  and  as  he  turned  to  start  on  his 
errand  to  his  wife,  he  sighed. 

''  It's  come/'  he  said  to  himself.  ^  I  always  knew  that 
it  would  sometime.  I  only  wonder  it  hasn't  afore. 
Tortured  to  distraction,  that's  what  she  is ;  and  she's 
goin',  and  I'll  help  her  go.  And  I'll  defend  her  with  my 
last  breath  if  she  needs  it.  I'm  dead  agin  him,  the  pea- 
cock, and  always  was." 

Agnes  went  back  to  her  home  as  quietly  as  she  left  it 

If  Cyril  came  home  to  tea,  she  would  meet  him  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  her  departure  would  be  de- 
layed. *^  But  he  will  not  come  to  tea,  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  she  said. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  opened  her  desk,  took 
from  its  inner  drawer  her  little  manuscript  book,  the 
picture  of  Cyril,  that  he  had  given  her  before  their  mar- 
riage, and  placed  both  in  a  reticule  which  she  could 
carry  upon  her  arm.  She  went  into  the  room  which 
she  had  made  a  shrine  to  her  departed  child,  ^hut  the 
door,  and  sat  down  in  the  low  chair  in  which  she  had 
spent  so  many  hours  since  his  passing  away.  She 
kneeled  down  by  it  and  begged  God's  mercy  for  herself, 
and  for  those  whom  she  left.  She  went  to  the  bureau, 
in  which  she  had  garnered  the  toys  and  garments  of  her 
boy.  Here,  for  the  firsc  time,  her  heart's  anguish 
swelled  into  tears.  These  were  the  treasures  which  it 
tore  her  heart  to  leave  behind.  Who  would  keep  them 
always  for  his  sake  !  Who  but  his  mother  ?  The  ret- 
icule would  hold  so  little  of  what  once  was  a  part  of 
himself.  She  chose  at  last  a  single  thing,  —  a  tiny  cap 
of  lace,  the  first  that  he  had  ever  worn,  whose  deli- 
cate embroideries  her  own  hand  had  wrought,  before  he 
was  bom.  This,  with  his  picture,  and  one  shining  tress 
of  his  hair,  was  all  that  she  could  carry  away  of  her 
child.  Again  she  sat  down  in  the  low  chair,  and  here, 
taking  in  every  object  in  one  long,  lingering,  loving 
gaze,  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  her  home 

Cyril  did  not  come.  The  two  women  and  the  little 
girl  sat  at  the  tea-table  as  usual.  Save  a  deeper  paUor 
on  her  fiioe,  no  one  could  have  detected  anything 
marked,  either  in  Agnes'  aspect  or  manner. 

Not  till  she  took  Vida  at  her  early  bed-time  hour 
into  her  own  room,  did  her  face  and  movements  betray 
excitement.  Then  it  could  be  seen  only  in  the  quick 
breath  and  trembling  hands. 

It  was  but  usual  that  she  should  take  off  the  little 
girl's  white  embroidered  frock,  with  its  shoulder-knots 
of  violet  ribbon ;  but  entirely  unusual  that  instead  of 
her  night-gown,  she  should  put  on  the  rosy,  round  little 
figure  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  a  warm  merino  frock. 

^'  What  'oo  doin'  ?  ^  inquired  Vida  wonderingly. 

'Tm  dressing  Yida  to  go  and  take  a  walk  with 
mamma;  don't  she  want  to  go?  " 

«Indedark?" 

^  Out  under  the  bright  stars.  Yida  will  have  hold 
of  mamma's  hand,  and  won't  be  afraid  ?  " 

«  No!  "  said  Vida  bravely. 

The  stout  little  legs  were  soon  encased  in  woollen 
stockings  and  thick  boots  by  the  trembling  hands, 
whereupon  legs  and  feet  began  to  dance  with  delight 

^  Hush !  Yida.  If  you  want  to  go  and  walk  with 
mamma  under  the  stars  you  must  be  very  quiet,  so 
Auntie  Linda  will  not  hear  you ;   for  she  would  not 

wanl  YidA  to  go." 


Yida  remembered  what  Auntie  Linda  said  io  the 
window  in  the  afternoon,  and  grew  whist.  She  appre- 
elated  the  difficulty  of  getting  off  witbont  that  Iddfi 
interference,  and  was  not  without  her  childish  long^i; 
for  victory. 

^  Remember,  now,  \lda  must  not  speak  a  word,  or 
make  a  sound,  and  mamma  will  carry  her  out "  said 
Agnes,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms  before  opening  the 
door. 

Yida  was  dumb.  She  was  delighted  with  the  mys- 
teiT ;  it  was  much  pleasanter  than  going  to  bed. 

Out  on  the  lawn,  Agnes  set^the  child  down,  aod  took 
the  little  hand  in  hers.  She  led  her  down  the  broad 
walk  toward  the  pier,  till  coming  near  it  they  turned 
into  a  side  path,  and  there,  out  of  si^ht  of  the  hoase, 
beneath  the  great  elm,  beside  the  shining  wares,  the 
mother  sat  down  by  the  graves  of  her  children,  while 
she  drew  her  one  living  child  close  to  her  heart 

^  Say  good  night  to  brother,"  she  murmured  with 
broken  voice. 

^<  Dood  night,  dood  night,  little  bmdder,"  said  Vida 
with  a  sob. 

Agnes  stooped  low.  She  laid  her  cheek  npon  the 
turf  of  each  little  grave,  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  ibe 
child  at  rest  beneath.  She  broke  off  a  while  du>j 
blooming  on  little  Cyril's  grave,  and  shut  it  in  the  ret- 
icule on  her  arm.  She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  taif 
green  above  his  face. 

She  took  Yida's  hand  and  moved  slowly  on  toward 
an  unfrequented  path  running  along  the  Sound. 

The  distance  was  not  long  to  the  wharf.  Before  she 
had  reached  it  two  figures  advanced  toward  her.  Thej 
were  Captain  Ben  and  his  wife. 

"Mary,  is  this  you!  How  good  of  you!"  as  tte 
eager  hand  of  her  friend  seized  hers  in  loving  clasp. 
Captain  Ben  took  Yida  in  his  arms.  His  wife  did  iK>t 
loosen  her  grasp.  Thus  between  two  true  hearts 
Agnes  was  led  on  to  the  vessel  that  through  tho  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  to  bear  her  from  her  home. 

(To  b«  eoattaotd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  ZXXVII.     THE  STORM:    THR  TWO   TOGETHEB. 

A  LIGHT  flapped  over  the  scene,  as  if  reflected  from 
phosphorescent  wings  crossing  the  skv,  and  a  ramble  filled 
the  air.  It  was  the  first  arrow  from  the  approaching  stom 
and  it  fell  wide. 

The  second  peal  was  noisy,  with  comparatively  little  vis- 
ible lightning.  Gabriel  saw  a  candle  shining  in  Bath- 
sheba's  bedroom,  and  soon  a  shadow  moved  to  and  fro 
upon  the  blind. 

Then  there  came  a  third  flash.  Manoeuvres  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  were  going  on  in  the  vast  finnamenfaJ 
hollows  overhead.  Ilie  lightning  now  was  the  color  d 
silver,  and  gleamed  in  the  heavens  like  a  mailed  aimr, 
Rambles  became  rattles.  Gabriel  finom  his  elevated  po«i^ 
tion  could  see  over  the  landscape  for  at  least  haU-a-dk»eii 
miles  in  front  Every  hedge,  bush,  and  tree  was  dtstlnd 
as  in  a  line  engravins.  In  a  paddock  in  the  same  dinx^ 
tion  was  a  hml  of  heifers,  and  the  forms  of  these  were  ris 
ible  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  gallopins  about  io  thi 
wildest  and  maddest  confusion,  flinging  their  heels  aiM 
tails  high  into  the  air,  their  heads  to  earth.  A  poplar  i\ 
the  immediate  foreground  was  like  an  ink  stroke  oo  bur 
nished  tin.  Then  the  picture  vanished,  leavbg  a  dark 
new  so  intense  that  Gabriel  worked  entirely  hy  feelinj 
irith  his  hands. 
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He  had  stuck  his  ricking-rod,  groom,  or  poniard,  as  it 
was  indifferently  called  —  a  long  iron  lance,  sharp  at  the 
extremity  and  polished  by  handling  —  into  the  stack  to 
support  the  sh^^aves.  A  blue  light  appeared  in  the  zenith, 
and  in  some  indescribable  manner  flickered  down  near  die 
top  of  the  rod.  It  was  the  fourth  of  the  larger  flashes.  A 
moment  later  and  there  was  a  smack  —  smart,  clear,  and 
short.  Gabriel  felt  his  position  to  be  anything  but  a  safe 
one,  and  he  resolved  to  descend. 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  as  yet.  He  wiped  his 
weary  brow,  and  looked  again  at  the  black  forms  of  the 
nnprotec-ted  stacks.  Was  his  life  so  valuable  to  him,  after 
all  ?  What  were  his  prospects  that  he  should  be  so  chary 
of  running  risk,  when  important  and  urgent  labor  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  such  risk  ?  He  resolved  to  stick  to 
the  stack.  However,  he  took  a  precaution.  Under  the 
staddles  was  a  long  tethering  chain,  used  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  errant  horses.  This  he  carried  up  too  ladder,  and 
sticking  his  rod  through  the  clog  at  one  end,  allowed  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  to  trail  upon  the  ground.  The 
spike  attached  to  it  he  drove  in.  Under  the  shadow  of 
this  extemporized  lightning-conductor  he  felt  himself  com- 
paratively safe. 

Btifore  Oak  had  laid  his  hands  upon  his  tools  again  out 
leapt  the  fifth  flash,  with  the  spring  of  a  serpent  and  the 
shout  of  a  fiend.  It  was  green  as  an  emerald,  and  the  re- 
verberation was  stunning.  What  was  this  the  light  re- 
vealed to  him  ?  In  the  open  o;round  before  him,  as  he 
looked  over  the  ridge  of  the  rick,  was  a  dark  and  appar- 
ently female  form.  Could  it  be  that  of  the  only  venture- 
some woman  in  the  parish  —  Bathsheba  ?  The  form 
moved  on  a  step :  then  he  could  see  no  more. 

''Is  that  you,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  to  the  darkness. 

**  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  Bathsheba. 

"  Gabriel.     I  am  on  the  rick,  thatching." 

"  Oh,  Gabriel !  —  and  are  you  ?  I  nave  come  about 
them.  The  weather  awoke  me,  and  I  thought  of  the  corn. 
I  am  so  distressed  about  it  —  can  we  save  it  anyhow  ?  I 
caDoot  find  my  husband.    Is  he  with  you  ?  " 

'*  He  is  not' here.** 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

*' Asleep  in  the  barn." 

"He  promised  that  the  stacks  should  be  seen  to,  and 
now  they  are  all  neglected  I  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  ? 
Liddy  is  afraid  to  come  out.  Fancy  finding  you  here  at 
such  an  hour  I     Surely  I  can  do  something?  " 

"  You  can  bring  up  some  reed- sheaves  to  me,  one  by  one, 
ma'am  ;  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  come  up  the  ladder  m  the 
dark,"  said  Gabriel.  "  Every  moment  is  precious  now, 
and  that  would  save  a  good  deal  of  time.  It  is  not  very 
dark  when  the  lightning  has  been  gone  a  bit." 

"  I  '11  do  anything  I  "  she  said,  resolutely.  She  instantly 
took  a  sheaf  upon  her  shoulder,  clambered  up  close  to  his 
beeU,  placed  it  behind  the  rod,  and  descended  for  another. 
At  her  third  ascent  the  rick  suddenly  brightened  with  the 
brazen  glare  of  shining  majolica  —  every  knot  in  every 
straw  was  visible.  On  the  slope  in  front  of  him  appeared 
two  human  shapes,  black  as  jet.  The  rick  lost  its  sheen 
—the  shapes  vanished.  Gabriel  turned  his  head.  It  had 
beea  the  sixth  flaj«h  which  had  come  from  the  east  behind 
him,  and  the  two  dark  forms  on  the  slope  had  been  the 
shadows  of  himself  and  Bathsheba. 

Then  came  the  peal.  It  hardly  was  credible  that  such  a 
heavenly  light  could  be  the  parent  of  such  a  diabolical 
sound. 

"  How  terrible  I  "  she  exclaimed,  and  clutched  him  by 
the  sleeve.  Gabriel  turned,  and  steadied  her  on  her  aerial 
perch  by  holding  her  arm.  At  the  same  moment,  while  he 
was  still  reversed  in  his  attitude,  there  was  more  light,  and 
be  saw  as  it  were  a  copy  of  the  tall  poplar  tree  on  the  hill 
drawn  in  black  on  the  wall  of  the  barn.  It  was  the  shadow 
of  that  tree,  thrown  across  by  a  secondary  flash  in  the  west. 

llie  next  flare  came.  Bathsheba  was  on  the  ground 
DOW,  shouldering  another  sheaf,  and  she  bore  its  dazzle 
without  flinching  —  thunder  and  all  —  and  again  ascended 
with  the  load.  There  was  then  a  silence  everywhere  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  the  crunch  of  the  spars,  as  Ga- 


briel hastily  drove  them  in,  could  a^in  be  distinctly  heard. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  the  storm  liad  passed.  But  there 
came  a  burst  of  light 

'*  Hold  on  I ''  said  Gabriel,  taking  the  sheaf  from  hef 
shoulder,  and  grasping  her  arm  again. 

Heaven  opened  then,  indeed.  The  flash  was  almost  too 
novel  for  its  inexpressibly  dan^roui  nature  to  be  at  once 
realized,  and  Gabriel  could  only  comprehend  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  beauty.  It  sprang  from  east,  west,  north, 
south.  It  was  a  perfect  dance  of  death.  The  forms  of 
skeletons  appeared  in  the  air,  shaped  with  blue  fire  for 
bones  —  dancincr,  leaping,  striding,  racing  around,  and 
mingling  altogether,  in  unparalleled  confusion.  With  these 
were  intertwined  undulating  snakes  of  green.  Behind 
these  was  a  broad  mass  of  lesser  light.  Simultaneously 
came  firom  every  part  of  the  tumbling  sky  what  may  be 
called  a  shout ;  since,  though  no  shout  ever  came  near  it, 
it  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shout  than  of  anything  else 
earthly.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  grisly  forms  had 
alighted  upon  the  point  of  Gabriel's  rod,  to  run  invisibly 
down  it,  down  the  chain,  and  into  the  earth.  Gabriel  was 
almost  blinded,  and  he  could  feel  Bathsheba's  warm  arm 
tremble  in  his  hand  —  a  sensation  novel  and  thrillinff 
enough ;  but  love,  life,  everything  human,  seemed  smadi 
and  trifling  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  an  infuriated 
universe. 

Oak  had  hardly  time  to  gather  up  these  impressions  into 
a  thought,  and  to  see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of  her 
hat  shone  in  this  light,  when  the  tall  tree  on  the  hill  before- 
mentioned  seemed  on  fire  to  a  white  heat,  and  a  new  one 
among  these  terrible  voices  mingled  with  the  last  crash  of 
those  preceding.  It  was  a  stupefying  blast,  harsh  and 
pitiless,  and  it  fell  upon  their  ears  in  a  dead,  flat  blow,  with- 
out that  reverberation  which  lends  the  tones  of  a  drum 
to  more  distant  thunder.  By  the  lustre  reflected  from 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  from  the  wide  domical  scoop 
above  it,  he  saw  that  the  tree  was  sliced  down  the  whole 
length  of  its  tall  straight  stem,  a  huge  ribbon  of  bark  being 
apparently  flung  off.  The  other  portion  remained  erect, 
and  revealed  the  bared  surface  as  a  strip  of  white  down 
the  front.  The  lightning  had  struck  the  tree.  A  sulphur- 
ous smell  filled  the  air  :  then  all  was  silent,  and  black  as  a 
cave  in  Hinnom. 

**  We  had  a  narrow  escape  ! "  said  Gabriel  hurriedly. 
"  You  had  better  go  down." 

Bathsheba  said  nothing;  but  he  could  distinctly  hear 
her  rhythmical  pants,  and  Uie  recurrent  rustle  of  the  sheaf 
beside  her  in  response  to  her  frightened  pulsations.     She 
descended  the  ladder,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  he  followed 
her.     The  darkness  was  now  impenetrable  by  the  sharpest 
vision.    They  both  stood  still  at  the  bottom,  side  by  side. 
Bathsheba  appeared  to  think  only  of  the  weather  —  Oak 
thought  only  of  her  just  then.     At  last  he  said,  — 
"  The  storm  seems  to  have  passed  now,  at  any  rate." 
**I  think  so  too,"  said  Bathsheba;  '*  though  there  are 
multitudes  of  gleams,  —  look  I " 

The  sky  was  now  filled  with  an  incessant  light,  fre- 
quent repetition  melting  into  complete  continuity,  as  an 
unbroken  sound  results  from  the  successive  strokes  on  a 
gong. 

'*  Nothing  serious,"  said  he.  **  I  cannot  ufiderstand  no 
rain  falling.  But,  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  all  the  better 
for  us.     I  am  now  going  up  a^n." 

*^  Gabriel,  you  are  kinder  Uian  I  deserve  I  I  will  stay 
and  help  you  yet.  Oh,  why  are  not  some  of  the  others 
here  I " 

**  They  would  have  been  here  if  they  could,"  said  Oak, 
in  a  hesitating  way. 

<*  Oh,  I  know  it  all  —  all,"  she  said,  adding  slowly : 
*'  They  are  all  asleep  in  the  bam,  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and 
my  husband  among  them.  That's  it,  is  it  not?  Don't 
think  I  am  a  timid  woman,  and  can't  endure  things." 
'*  I  am  not  certain,"  said  Gabriel.  ^  I  will  go  and  see." 
He  crossed  to  the  barn,  leaving  her  there  alone.  He 
looked  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  All  was  in  total 
darkness,  as  he  had  left  it,  and  there  still  arose,  as  at  the 
former  time,  the  steady  buzz  of  many  snores. 
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He  felt  a  zephyr  curling  about  his  cheek,  and  turned. 
It  was  Batbsheba's  breath  —  she  had  followed  him,  and 
was  looking  into  the  same  chinks 

He  endeavored  to  put  off  the  immediate  and  painful  sub- 
ject of  their  thoughts  by  remarking  gently,  '*  If  you'll  come 


back 


and  hand  up  a  few  more ;  it 


again,  miss  —  maam^ 
would  save  much  time." 

Then  Oak  went  back  again,  ascended  to  the  top,  stepped 
off  the  ladder  for  greater  expedition,  and  went  on  thatch- 
ing.   She  followed  but  without  a  sheaf. 

**  Gabriel,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  and  impressive  voice. 
Oak  looked  up  at  her.  She  had  not  spoken  since  he 
left  the  barn.  The  soft  and  continual  shimmer  of  the  dy- 
ing lightning  showed  a  marble  face  high  against  the  black 
sky  of  the  opposite  quarter.  Bathsheba  was  sitting  almost 
on  the  apex  of  the  stack,  her  feet  gathered  up  beneath  her, 
and  resting>on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder. 
'*  Yes,  mistress,"  he  said. 

<'  I  suppose  you  thought  that  when  I  galloped  away  to 
;  Bath  that  night  it  was  on  purpose  to  be  married  V  " 

**Idid  at  last  —  not  at  first,"  he  answered,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  abruptness  with  which  this  new  subject 
was  broached. 

<*  And  others  thought  so,  too  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  And  you  blamed  me  for  it  ?  '* 
«  Well  —  a  little." 

^^  I  tliought  so.  Now,  I  care  a  little  for  your  good  opin- 
ion, and  I  want  to  explain  something —  I  have  longed  to 
do  it  ever  since  I  returned,  and  vou  looked  so  gravely  at 
me.  For  if  I  were  to  die  —  and  I  may  die  soon  —  it  would 
be  dreadful  that  vou  should  always  think  mistakingly  of 
me.    Now,  listen." 

Gabriel  ceased  his  rustling. 

**  I  went  to  Bath  that  night  in  the  full  intention  of  break- 
ing off  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Troy.  It  was  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  af^er  I  got  there  tliat  —  that  we 
were  married.  Now,  do  you  see  the  matter  in  a  new 
light  ?  " 

"  I  do —  somewhat." 

'*  I  must,  I  suppose,  say  more,  now  that  I  have  begun. 
And  perhaps  it's  no  harm,  for  you  are  certainly  under  no 
delusion  that  I  ever  loved  you,  or  that  I  can  have  any  ob- 
ject in  speaking,  more  than  that  object  I  have  mentioned. 
Well,  I  was  alone  in  a  strange  city,  and  the  horse  was 
lame.  And  at  last  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  saw,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  scandal  might  seize  hold  of  me  for 
meeting  him  alone  in  that  way.  But  I  was  coming  away, 
when  he  suddenly  said  he  had  that  day  seen  a  woman  more 
beautiful  thnn   I,   and  that  his  constancy  could  not  be 

counted  on  unless  I  at  once  became  his And  I  was 

grieved  and  troubled."  ....    She  cleared  her  voice,  and 
waited  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  breath.    "  And  then,  be- 
tween jealousy  and  distraction,  I  married  himl "  she  whis- 
pered, with  desperate  impetuosity. 
Gabriel  made  no  reply. 

"  He  was  not  to  blame,  for  it  was  perfectly  true  about  — 
about  his  seeing  somebody  else,"  she  quickly  added.  **  And 
now  I  don't  wish  for  a  sint^le  remark  from  you  upon  the 
subject — indeed  I  forbid  it.  I  only  wanted  you  to  know 
that  misunderstood  bit  of  my  history  before  a  time  comes 
when  you  could  never  know  it.  You  want  some  more 
sheaves  ?  " 

She  went  down  the  ladder,  and  the  work  proceeded. 
Gabriel  soon  peroeived  a  languor  in  the  movements  of  his 
mistress  up  and  down,  and  he  said  to  her  as  gently  as  a 
mother,  — 

**  I  think  you  had  better  go  indoors  now,  you  are  tired. 
I  can  finish  the  rest  alone.  If  the  wind  does  not  change 
the  rain  is  likely  to  keep  off." 

**  If  I  am  useless  I  will  go,"  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  flagging 
cadence.     '*  But  oh,  if  your  life  should  be  lost  I " 

**  You  are  not  useless  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  tire  you 
longer.     You  have  done  well." 

•*  And  you  better  1 "  she  said,  gratefully.  "  Thank  you 
for  your  devotion,  a  thousand  times,  Gabriel  I  Good-night 
—  I  know  you  are  doing  your  very  best  for  me." 


She  diminished  in  the  gloom,  and  vanished,  and  he 
heard  the  latch  of  the  gate  fall  as  she  passed  through.  He 
worked  in  a  reverie  now,  musing  upon  her  story,  and  upon 
the  contradictoriness  of  that  feminine  heart  which  had 
caused  her  to  speak  more  warmly  to  him  to-night  than  she 
ever  had  done  whilst  unmarried  and  free  to  speak  ai 
warmly  as  she  chose. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  meditation  by  a  grating  noise 
from  the  coach-house.  It  was  the  vane  on  the  roof  turn- 
ing round,  and  this  change  in  the  wind  was  the  signal  ibr 
a  disastrous  rain. 

(Tob«oontlna«L) 


THREE  FEATHERS. 


BY    WILLIAM    BLACK,     AUTHOR     OF     "A     PRINCESS    Of 
THULE,"  "  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PHAETON,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER   IV.     THE  LAST  LOOK  BACK. 

Mr.  Roscorla  may  be  recommended  to  ladies  generally 
and  to  married  men  who  are  haunted  by  ceruin  vague  and 
vain  regrets,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  evils  and  vao- 
ity  of  club-life.    He  was  now  a  man  approaching  fifty, 
careful  in  dress  and  manner,  methodical  in  habit,  and 
grave  of  asp  ct,  living  out  a  not  over-enjoyable  life  in  a 
soliury  little  cottage,  and  content  to  go  for  his  society  to 
the  good  folks  of  the  village  inn.    But  five-and-twenty 
years  before  he  had  been  a  gay  jroung  fellow  about  town, 
a  pretty  general  favorite,  clever  in  his  way,  free  with  his 
money,  and  possessed  of  excellent  spirits.    He  was  not 
very  wealthy,  to  be  sure ;  his  father  had  left  him  certain 
shares  in  some  sugar-plantations  in  Jamaica,  but  the  re- 
turns periodically  forwarded  to  him  bv  his  agents  were 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants.    He  had  few  cares,  and 
he  seemed  on  the  whole  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it.    On 
disengaged  evenings  he  lounged  about  his  club,  and  dined 
with  one  or  other  of  the  men  he  knew,  and  then  he  played 
billiards  till  bed-time.    Or  he  would  have    nice    liuk 
dinner-parties  at  his  rooms;   and,  after   the    men    had 
changed  their  coats,  would  have  a  few  gamw  at  what, 
perhaps  finishing  up  with  a  little  spurt  of  unlimited  loa 
In  the  season  he  went  to  balls,  and  dinners,  and  parties  of 
all  sorts,  singling  out  a  few  families  with  pretty  daught^n 
for  his  special  attentions,  but  careful  never  to  commit  him- 
self.   When  every  one  went  from  town  he  went  too,  and 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  he  had  a  fair  amonnt  of 
shooting  and  hunting,  guns  and  horses  alike,  and  wiUingiy 
furnished  by  his  friends.  u*  *    j- 

Once,  indeed,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  that  he  ought  to  do 
something,  and  he  went  and  read  law  a  bit,  and  ate  some 
dinners,  and  got  called  to  the  Bar.  He  went  the  length  of 
going  on  circuit;  but  either  he  travelled  by  c»ach,  or 
fraternized  with  a  solicitor,  or  did  something  objection- • 
able :  at  all  events  h*s  circuit  mess  fined  him :  he  refused 
to  pay  the  fine,  threw  the  whole  thing  up,  and  returned  to 
his  club,  and  its  carefully-ordered  dinners,  and  its  friendly 
came  of  sixpenny  and  eighteenpenny  pool. 

Of  course  he  dressed,  and  acted,  and  spoke  just  as  his 
fellows  did,  and  gradually  from  the  common  talk  of  stnok- 
ine-rooms  imbibed  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense.  He  knew 
that  such  a  statesman  professed  particular  opinions  only  to 
keep  in  place  and  enjoy  the  loaves  and  fi8»>«»-^.  »«  f  "^^ 
tell  you  to  a  penny  the  bribe  given  to  the  editor  of  dbe 
Times  by  a  foreign  government  for  a  certam  series  of  am- 
cles.  As  f5r  the  stories  he  heard  and  repeated  of  all  man  - 
ner  of  noble  families,  they  were  many  of  them  doubtless 
true,  and  they  were  nearly  all  unpleasant;  but  then  the 
tale  that  would  have  been  regarded  with  jndjJfT^^^'f 
told  about  an  ordinary  person,  grew  lambent  with  mt^t 
when  it  was  told  about  a  commonplace  woman  posse^ 
of  a  shire  and  a  gaby  crowned  with  a  coronet.  1  here  was 
no  malice  in  these  stories ;  only  the  young  men  were  mi^ 
posed  to  know  everything  about  the  private  fffaj'^  ™  » 
bertain  number  of  families  no  more  nearly  related  to  them 
than  their  washerwoman. 
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He  was  unfortunftte,  too,  in  .a  few  pertoDal  experiences. 
He  iras  a  fairly  well-intentioned  joung  man,  and,  going 
hoaae  one  night,  was  moved  to  pitv  bjr  the  sobbing  and 
exclamations  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  whose  mother  was 
drunk  and  tambling  abont  the  pavement  The  child  could 
not  get  her  mother  to  go  home,  and  it  was  now  past  mid- 
night. Kchard  Roscoria  thoaght  he  would  interfere,  and 
went  over  the  way  and  helped  the  woman  to  her  feet  He 
had  ecarcelv  done  so  when  the  virago  turned  on  him, 
shouted  for  help,  accused  htm  of  assaulting  her,  and  finally 
hit  him  straight  between  the  eves,  nearlv  blinding  him, 
and  causing  him  to  keep  his  chambers  mr  three  weeks. 
AAer  that  he  gave  up  the  lower  classes. 

Then  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  bosom  friend  at 
Eton,  and  who  had  carried  away  with  him  so  little  of  the 
atmosphere  of  that  institution  that  he  by  and  by  aban- 
doned himself  to  trade,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Roscoria,  and  besought  him  to  join  him  in  a  little  business 
transaction.  He  only  wanted  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
secure  the  success  of  a  venture  that  would  make  both  their 
fortunes.  Young  Roscoria  hesitated.  Then  his  friend 
sent  fata  wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  and  she 
pleaded  with  such  sweetness  and  pathos  that  she  actually 
carried  away  a  cheque  for  the  amount  in  her  beautiful 
little  purse.  A  couple  of  days  after,  Mr.  Roscoria  discov- 
ered that  his  friend  .had  suddenly  left  the  country ;  that 
he  had  induced  a  good  many  people  to  lend  him  money  to 
start  his  new  enterprise ;  and  that  the  beautiful  lady  whom 
he  hafl  sent  to  plead  his  cause  was  a  wife  certainly,  but 
not  his  wife.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
swindled  creditors,  who  bore  her  loss  with  greater  equa- 
nimity than  he  showed  in  speaking  of  his  departed  money. 
Youn^  Roscoria  laughed,  and  said  to  himself  that  a  man 
who  wished  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

The  loss  of  the  money,  though  it  pressed  him  hardly  for 
a  few  years,  and  gave  a  fright  to  his  father's  executors, 
did  not  trouble  him  much ;  for,  in  company  with  a  good 
many  of  the  young  fellows  about,  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  ono  of  the  most  pleasing  delusions  which  even  cliib-life 
has  fostered.  It  was  the  belief  of  those  young  men  that  in 
England  there  are  a  vast  number  of  young  ladies  of  fort- 
une who  are  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  married,  that 
any  decent  young  fellow  of  fair  appearance  and  good  man- 
ners has  only  to  bide  his  time  in  order  to  be  provided  for 
for  life.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Roscoria  and  others  of  his  par* 
ticular  set  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  a  wife.  They  waited 
to  see  who  would  bid  most  for  them.  They  were  not  in 
want ;  they  could  have  maintained  a  wife  in  a  certain 
fashion  ;  but  that  was  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  hoped 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days,  when  they  consented  to 
relinquish  the  joys  and  freedom  of  bachelorhood.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  had  so  thoroughly  settled  in  their  own  mind 
the  sort  of  existence  to  which  they  were  entitled  —  the 
house,  and  horses,  and  shooting  necessary  to  them  —  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  consider  any  lesser  offer; 
and  so  they  waited  from  ye^  to  year,  guarding  themselves 
again  at  temptation,  cultivating  an  excellent  taste  in  vari- 
ous sorts  of  luxuries,  and  reserving  themselves  for  the 
grand  coup  which  was  to  make  their  fortune.  In  many 
cases  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  victims  of  the 
world.  They  had  oeen  deceived  by  this  or  the  other 
woman ;  but  now  they  had  done  with  the  fatal  passion  of 
love,  its  dangerous  perplexities  and  insincere  romance ;  and 
were  resolved  to  take  a  sound,  common-sense  view  of  life. 
So  they  waited  carelessly,  and  enjoyed  their  time,  growing 
in   wisdom   of  a  certain   sort.     They  were    gentlemanly 

Cng  fellows  enough ;  they  would  not  have  done  a  dis- 
orable  action  for  the  world;  they  were  well-bred,  and 
would  have  said  no  discourteous  thing  to  the  woman  they 
married,  even  though  they  hated  her ;  they  had  their  cold 
bath  every  morning;  they  lived  soberly,  if  not  verv  right- 
eously ;  and  would  not  have  asked  ten  points  at  billiards 
if  they  fairly  thouiiht  they  could  have  plaved  even.  The 
only  thing  was  that  they  had  changea  their  sex.  They 
were  not  Perseus,  but  Andromeda;  and  while  tb:8  poor 
masculine  Andromeda  remained  chained  to  the  rock  of  an 


imaginary  poverty,  the  feminine  Perseus  who  was  to  come 
in  a  blaze  of  jewels  and  gold  to  the  rescue,  still  remained 
afar  off,  until  Andromeda  got  a  little  tired.     * 

And  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Richard  Roscoria.  He  lounged 
about  his  club,  and  had  nice  little  dinners;  he  went  to 
other  people's  houses,  and  dined  there ;  with  his  crush-hat 
under  his  arm  he  went  to  many  a  dance,  and  made  such 
acquaintances  as  he  might;  but  somehow  that  one  supreme 
chance  invariably  miss^.  He  did  not  notice  it*  any  more 
than  his  fellows.  If  you  had  asked  any  of  them,  they 
would  still  have  given  you  those  devil-may-care  opinions 
about  women,  and  those  shrewd  estimates  of  what  was 
worth  living  for  in  the  world.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  year  after  year  was  going  bv,  and  that  a  new 
race  of  younger  men  were  coming  to  the  front,  eager  for 
all*  sorts  of  pastimes,  ready  to  dance  till  daybreak,  and 
defying  with  their  splendid  constitutions  the  worst  cham- 
pagne a  confectioner  ever  brewed.  A  man  who  takes 
good  care  of  himself  is  slow  to  believe  that  he  is  growing 
middle-aged.  If  the  sitting  up  all  night  to  play  loo  does 
him  an  injury  such  as  he  would  not  have  experienced  a 
few  years  before,  he  lays  the  blame  of  it  on  the  brandy- 
and-soda.  When  two  or  three  hours  over  wet  turnips 
make  his  knees  f^l  queer,  he  vows  that  he  is  in  bad  con- 
dition, but  that  a  few  days'  exercise  will  set  him  right 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Richard  Roscoria  would  ad- 
mit to  himself  that  his  hair  was  'growing  gray.  By  this 
time  many  of  his  old  friends  and  associates  had  leu  the 
club.  Some  had  died ;  some  had  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  married  a  plain  country  cousin  ;  none,  to  tell 
the  truth,  had  been  rescued  by  the  beautiful  heiress  for  whom 
they  had  all  been  previously  waiting.  And  while  these 
men  went  away,  ana  while  new  men  came  into  the  club  — 
young  fellows  with  fresh  complexions,  abundant  spirits,  a 
lavifih  disregard  of  money,  and  an  amazing  enjoyment  in 
drinking  any  sort  of  wine  —  another  set  of  circumstances 
came  into  play  which  rendered  it  more  and  more  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Roscoria  to  change  his  ways  of  life. 

He  was  now  over  forty ;  his  hair  was  gray ;  his  com- 
panions were  mostly  older  men  than  himself;  and  he  began 
to  be  rather  pressed  for  nfoney.  The  merchants  in  London 
who  sold  for  his  agents  in  Jamaica  those  consignments  of 
sugar  and  rum  sent  him  every  few  months  statements 
which  showed  that  either  the  estates  were  yielding  less, 
or  the  markets  had  fallen,  or  labor  had  risen  —  whatever 
it  might  be,  his  annual  income  was  very  seriously  im- 
paired. He  could  no  longer  afford  to  play  half  crown 
points  at  whist ;  even  sixpenny  pool  was  dangerous ;  and 
those  boxes  and  stalls  which  it  was  once  hi^  privilege  to 
take  for  dowagers  gifted  with  daughters,  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  rent  of  his  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street  was  a  serious  matter ;  all  his  little  economies  at  the 
club  were  of  little  avail;  at  last  he  resolved  to  leave  Lon- 
don. And  then  it  was  that  he  bethought  him  of  living 
permanently  at  this  cottage  at  Eglosilyan,  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather,  and  which  be  had  visited  from 
time  to  time  during  the  summer  months.  He  would  con- 
tinue his  club-subscription ;  he  would  still  correspond  with 
certain  of  his  friends;  he  would  occasionally  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  London ;  and  down  here  by  the  Cornish  coast  he 
would  live  a  healthy,  economical,  contented  life. 

So  he  came  to  Eglosilyan,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
plain  white  cottage  placed  amid  birch- trees  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  set  about  providing  himself  with  amusement. 
He  had  a  good  many  books,  and  he  read  at  night  over  his 
final  pipe ;  he  made  friends  with  the  fishermen,  and  often 
went  out  with  them;  he  took  a  little  interest  in  wild 
plants ;  and  he  rode  a  sturdy  little  pony  by  way  of  exer- 
cise. He  was  known  to  the  Trelyons,  to  the  clergrmen 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  one  or  two  families  living 
farther  off;  but  he  did  not  dine  out  much,  for  he  could 
not  well  invite  his  host  to  dinner  in  return.  His  chief 
friends,  indeed,  were  the  Rosewarnes ;  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  call  at  the  inn  and  have  a  chat  with 
Greorge  Rose  war  ne,  or  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  RoFCorla  was  a  small  man,  sparely  built,  with 
somewhat  fresh  complexion,  close-cropped  gray  hair  and 
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iron-gray  whiskers.  He  dressed  very  neatly  and  method-  I 
ically ;  he  was  fairly  light  and  active  in  his  walk  ;  and  he 
had  a  grave,  ^ood-natured  smile.  He  was  much  improved 
in  constitution,  since  he  came  to  Eglosilyan ;  for  that  was 
not  a  place  to  let  any  one  die  of  languor,  or  to  encourage 
complexions  of  the  color  of  apple-pudding.  Mr.  Roscorla, 
indeed,  had  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  little  country 
lawyer,  somewhat  finical  in  dress  and  grave  in  manner 
and  occasionally  just  a  trifle  supercilious  and  cutting  in 
his  speech 

He    had    received    Wenna    Rosewarne's     brief    and 
hurriedly-written  note ;  and  if  accident  had  ^not  Uirown 
her  in  his  way,  he  would  doubtless  have  granted  her  that 
time  for  reflection  which  she  demanded.    But  happening 
to  be  out,  he  saw  her  go  down  towards  the  rocks  beyond 
the  harbor.     She  had  a  pretty  figure,  and  she  walked 
.gracefully ;  when  he  saw  her  at  a  distance  some  little  flut- 
er  of  anxiety  disturbed  his  heart    That  glimpse  of  her  — 
he  possibility  of  securing  as  his  constant  companion  a  girl 
who  walked  so  daintily  and  dressed  so  neatly  —  added 
some  little  warmth  of  feeling  to  the  wish  he  had  carefully 
reasoned  out  and  expressed.    For  the  ofier  he  had  sent  to 
Miss  Wenna  was  the  result  of  much  calculation.     He  was 
half  aware  that  be  had  let  his  youth  slip  by  and  idled  away 
•his  opportunities ;  there  was  now  no  chance  of  his  engag* 
ng  in  any  profession  or  pursuit ;  there  was  little  chance 
i  his  bettering  his  condition  by  a  rich  marriage.    What 
ould  he  now  ofier  to  a  beautiful  young  creature  possessed 
of  fortune  such  as  he  had  oAen  looked  out  for,  in  return 
for  herself  and  her  money  ?     Not  his  gray  hairs,  and  his 
asthmatic  evenings  in  winter,  and  the  fixed,  and  narrow, 
and  oftentimes  selfish  habits  and  opinions  begotten  of  a 
solitary  life.    Here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  young  lady 
of  pleasing  manners  and  honest  nature,  and  of  humble 
wishes  as  became  her  station,  whom  he  might  induce  to 
marry  him.     She  had  scarcely  ever  moved  out  of  the  small 
circle  around  her ;  and  in  it  were  no  possible  lovers  for 
her.    If  he  did  not  marry  her,  she  might  drifk  into  as  hope- 
less a  pontion  as  his  own.    If  she  consented  to  marry  him, 
would  they  not  be  able  to  live  in  a  friendly  way  together, 
gradually  winning  each  other's  sympathy,  and  making  the 
world  a  little  more  sociable  and  comfortable  for  both  ?  There 
was  no  chance  of  his  going  back  to  the  brilliant  society  in 
which  he  had  once  moved  ;  for  there  was  no  one  whom  he 
could  expect  to  die  and  leave  him  any  money.    When  he 
went  up  to  town  and  spent  an  evening  or  two  i^t  his  club, 
he  found  himself  among  strangers ;  and  he  could  not  get 
that  satisfaction  out  of  a  solitary  dinner  that  once  was  his. 
He  returned  to  his  cottage  at  figlosilyas  with  some  degree 
of  resignation ;  and  fancied  he  could  live  well  enough 
there  if  Wenna  Rosewarne  would  only  come  to  relieve 
him  from  its  frightful  loneliness. 

He  blushed  when  he  went  forward  to  her  on  these  rocks, 
and  was  exceedingly  embarrassed,  and  could  scarcely  look 
her  in  the  face  as  he  begged  her  pardon  for  intruding  on 
her,  and  hoped  she  would  resume  her  seat.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  and  would  have  liked  to  get  away,  but  was 
probably  so  frightened  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take 
the  step.  Without  a  word,  she  sat  down  again,  her  heart 
beating  as  if  it  would  suflbcate  her.  Then  there  was  a  ter- 
rible pause. 

Mr.  Roscorla  discovered  at  this  moment  —  and  the  shock 
almost  bewildered  him  —  that  he  would  have  to  play  the 

Eart  of  a  lover.  He  had  lefl  that  out  of  the  question.  He 
ad  found  it  easy  to  dissociate  love  from  marriage  in  writ- 
ing a  letter ;  in  fact  he  had  written  it  mainly  to  get  over 
the  necessity  of  shamming  sentiment,  but  here  was  a  young 
and  sensitive  girl,  probably  with  a  gool  deal  of  romantic 
nonsense  in  her  head,  and  be  was  going  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him.  And  just  at  this  moment,  also,  a  terrible  recollection 
flashed  in  on  his  mind  of  Wenna  Rosewarne's  liking  for 
humor,  and  of  the  merry  light  he  had  often  seen  in  her 
eyes,  however  demure  her  manner  miiht  be;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  did  play  the  lover,  she  would 
know  that  he  knew  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
laugh  at  him  in  the  safe  concealment  of  her  own  room. 
**  Of  course/'  he  said,  making  a  sudden  plunge,  followed 


by  a  gasp  or  two,  "of  course  —  Miss  Wenna — of  coom 
you  were  surprised  to  get  my  letter  —  a  letter  cont&iniog 
an  offer  of  marriage,  and  almost  nothing  about  affection  in 
it.  Well,  there  are  some  things  one  can  neither  write  nor 
say  ;  they  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of  good-natured 
ridicule  that,  that "  — 

*<  I  think  one  forgets  that,"  Wenna  said  timidly,  "if  one 
is  in  earnest  about  anything." 

^  Oh,  I  know  it  is  no  laughing  matter,**  he  sud  kattiljr, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
monplace. Ohl  for  one  happy  inspiration  from  some 
half-remembered  drama — a  mere  line  of  poetry  eTenl 
He  felt  as  \i  he  were  in  court  opening  a  dreary  case,  ance^ 
tain  as  to  the  points  of  his  brief,  and  fearing  that  the  jodge 
was  beginning  to  show  impatience. 

*'  Miss  Wenna,"  he  said,  <*  yon  know  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  I  should  like  to  sav:  That  letter  did  not 
tell  you  half —  probably  you  thought  it  too  dry  and  busi- 
ness-like.   But  at  all  events  yon  were  not  offended  ?  ** 

*<  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  wondering  how  she  could  eet  awij, 
and  whether  a  precipitate  plunge  into  the  sea  below  her 
would  not  be  the  simplest  plan.  Her  head,  she  felt,  vu 
growing  giddy,  and  she  began  to  hear  snatches  of  ^  Wa[h 
ping  Old  Stairs"  In  the  roar  of  the  waves  around  her. 

«<  And  of  course  you  will  think  me  unfair  and  prei-ipitste 
in  not  giving  you  more  time  —  if  I  ask  you  just  now  whether 
I  may  hope  that  your  answer  will  be  favorable.  You  mast 
put  it  down  to  my  anxiety ;  and  although  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  that "  — 

<«  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  m 
looking  down. 

<«  Well,  at  all  events,  yon  won't  think  that  I  was  saying 
anything  I  didn't  believe,  merely  to  back  up  my  case  in 
that  letter.    I  do  believe  it  —  I  wish  I  could  convince  yoa 
as  I  certainly  know  time  would  convince  you.    I  have  wen 
a  great  deal  of  that  wild  passion  which  remance-writers 
talk  about  as  a  fine  thing ;  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  circles  where  it  got  full  play,  because  the  people  were 
not  restrained  by  the  hard  exigencies  of  life,  and  had  lutte 
else  to  think  about  than  falling  in  love  and  geUing  oat  of 
it  again.    I  would  not  sadden  you  by  telling  you  whit  I 
have  seen  as  the  general  and  principal  results.    The  trage- 
dies I  have  witnessed  of  the  young  fellows  whose  lives  haw 
been  ruined  — the  women  who  have  been  disgraced  and 
turned  out  into  the  world  broken-hearted  —  why,  1  dare 
not  sully  your  Imagination  with  such  stories;  but  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  men  and  women,  and  knows  the 
histories  of  a  few  families,  would  corroborate  me." 

He  spoke  earnestly;  he  really  believed  whathejaid. 
But  he  did  not  explain  to  her  that  his  knowledge  of  life  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  confidences  of  a  few  young  men  of 
indifferent  morals,  small  brains,  and  abundant  money.  He 
had  himself,  by  the  way,  been  hit.  For  one  brief  year  of 
madness  he  had  given  himself  up  to  an  infatuation  for  «om^ 
body  or  other,  until  his  eyes  were  opened  to  his  folly,  and 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  a  sufferer  in  health  and  pune, 
and  the  object  of  the  laughter  of  his  friends.  But  all  that 
was  an  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  grew  more  and  more  wise ;  and  was  content  to  hafe 

paid  for  his  wisdom. 

«« My  knowledge  of  these  things  may  have  made  me  m- 
picious,"  he  continued,  «*  and  very  often  I  have  ^^^f 
you  considered  me  unjust  to  people  whom  you  knew.  \^eii, 
you  like  missionary  work.  Miss  Wenna,  and  I  am  anxioia 
to  be  converted.  No—  no ;  don't  imagine  I  press  you  for 
an  answer  just  now,  I  am  merely  adding  a  httle  to  my 

letter  " 

"  But  you  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  the  girl  said,  with  a 
meekness  that  seemed  to  have  no  sarcasm  in  it  — « ypn 
know  you  have  often  remonstrated  with  me  about  my  mwj 
sionary  work.  You  have  tried  to  make  me  believe  thaU 
was  doin?  wrongly  in  giving  away  little  chanties  that  1 
could  afford.  Also,  that  I  had  a  superstition  about  sel^ 
sacrifice  — although  I  am  sure  I  don't  consider  mysdi 

sacrificed."  .        ,_,  in.— j 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  he  said  m  an  off-hand 

I  way:  — 
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**  Well,  Bpeaking  gencrallj,  that  is  what  I  think.  I  think 
yoa  should  consider  yourself  a  little  bit.  Yoar  health  and 
comfort  are  of  as  great  importance  as  anybody's  in  Eglosil- 
jsiii ;  and  all  that  teaching  and  nursing  —  why  don't  the 
people  do  it  for  themselves  /  But  then,  don't  yon  see,  Miss 
vlTenna,  I  am  willing  to  be  converted  on  all  these  points  ?  " 
It  occurred  to  A^nna  Rosewarne  at  this  moment  that  a 
harsh  person  might  think  that  Mr.  Roscorla  only  wanted 
her  to  give  up  sacrificing  herself  to  the  people  of  Eglosilyan, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  herself  to  him.  And  somehow 
there  floated  into  her  mind  a  suggestion  of  Molly's  duties  — 
of  the  washing  of  clothes  and  the  mixing  of  prog  —  and  for 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  repress  a  smile.  And  then 
•he  grew  embarrassed ;  for  Mr.  Roscorla  had  perceived  that 
smile,  and  she  fancied  he  might  be  hurt,  and  with  that  she 
proceeded  to  assure  him  witn  much  earnestness  that  doing 
good  to  others,  in  as  far  as  she  could,  was  in  her  case  really 
and  truly  the  blackest  form  of  selfishness,  that  she  did  it 
only  to  please  herself,  and  that  the  praises  in  his  letter  to 
her,  and  his  notions  as  to  what  the  people  thought  of  her, 
were  altogether  uncalled-for  and  wron^. 

Hat  here  Mr.  Roscorla  got  an  opening,  and  made  use  of 
it  dexterously.  For  Miss  Wenna  s  weak  side  was  a  great 
distrust  of  herself,  and  a  longing  to  be  assured  that  she  was 
cared  for  by  anybody,  and  of  some  little  account  in  the 
world.  To  tell  her  that  the  people  of  Eglosilyan  were  with- 
out exception  fond  of  her,  and  ready  at  all  moments  to  say 
kind  things  of  her,  was  the  sweetest  flattery  to  her  ears. 
Mr.  Roscorla  easily  perceived  this,  and  made  excellent  use 
of  his  discovery.  It  she  did  not  quite  believe  all  that  she 
heard,  she  was  secretly  delighted  to  hear  it.  It  hinted  at 
the  possible  realization  of  all  her  dreams,  even  though  she 
could  never  be  beautiful,  rich,  and  of  noble  presence. 
Wenna's  heart  rather  inclined  to  her  companion  just  then. 
He  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  her  and 
her  manifold  friends  in  Eglosilyan ;  for  how  had  he  heard 
those  things,  which  she  had  not  heard,  if  he  were  not  in 
general  communication  with  them?  He  seemed  to  her, 
too,  a  friendly  counsellor  on  whom  she  could  rely ;  he  was 
the  very  first,  indeed,  who  had  ever  ofi*ered  to  help  her  in 
her  work. 

Mr.  Roscorla,  glad  to  see  that  he  was  getting  on  so  well, 

Svw  reckless  somewhat  and  fell  into  a  grievous  blunder, 
e  fancied  that  a  subtle  sort  of  flattery  to  her  would  be 
conveyed  by  some  hinted  depreciation  of  her  sister  Mabyn. 
Alas  I  at  the  first  suggestion  of  it,  all  the  pleased  friendli- 
ness of  her  face  instantly  vanished,  and  she  looked  at  him 
only  vrith  a  stare  of  surprise.  He  saw  his  error.  He  re* 
treated  from  that  dangerous  ground  precipitately ;  but  it 
needed  a  good  deal  of  assiduous  labor  before  he  had  talked 
her  into  a  good  humor  again. 

He  did  not  ur^e  his  suit  in  direct  terms.  But  surely,  he 
said  to  himself,  it  means  much  if  a  girl  allows  you  to  talk 
in  the  most  roundabout  way  of  a  proposal  of  marriage 
which  you  have  made  to  her,  without  sending  you  off*  point- 
blank.  Surely  she  was  at  least  willing  to  be  (Convinced  or 
persuaded.  Certainly,  Miss  Wenna  could  not  very  well 
get  away  without  appearing  to  be  rude ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  showed  no  wish  to  get  away.  On  the  contrary, 
she  talked  with  him  in  a  desultory  and  timid  fashion,  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  her  fingers  twisting  bits  of  sea-pink, 
and  she  listened  with  much  attention  to  all  his  descriptions 
of  the  happy  life  led  by  people  who  knew  how  to  be  good 
friends. 

"  It  is  far  more  a  matter  of  intention  than  of  temper,"  he 
said.  *^  When  once  two  people  find  out  the  good  qualities 
in  each  other,  they  should  ^x  their  faith  on  those,  and  let 
the  others  be  overlooked  as  much  as  possible.  With  a  lit- 
tle consideration,  the  worst  of  tempers  can  be  managed ; 
bat  to  meet  temper  with  temper  —  I  And  then  each  of 
thein  should  remember,  supposing  that  the  other  is  mani- 
fesdy  wrong  at  this  particular  moment,  that  he  or  she  is 
likely  to  be  wrong  at  some  other  time.  But  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  to  be  feared  from  your  temper,  Miss  Wenna; 
and  as  for  mine  —  I  suppose  I  get  vexed  sometimes,  like 
other  people,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  bad-tempered,  and  I 
tm  sure  I  should  never  be  bad-tempered  to  yon.    I  don't 


think  I  should  readily  forget  what  I  owe  you  for  taking  pity 
on  a  solitary  old  fellow  like  myself,  if  I  can  only  persuade 
vou  to  do  that,  and  for  being 'content  to  live  a  humdrum 
life  up  in  that  small  cottage,  dj  the  way,  do  you  like  rid- 
ing, Wenna  ?    Has  your  father  got  a  lady's  saddle  ?  " 

The  question  startled  her  so  that  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face  in  a  moment^  and  she  could  not  answer.    Was  it  not 
that  very  morning  that  she  had  been  asked  almost  the 
same  question    by  Mr.  Trelyon?    And   while    she  was 
dreamily  looking  at  an  imaginative  picture  of  her  future 
life,  calm  and  placid  and  commonplace,  the  sudden  intro- 
duction into  it  of  I  Harry  Trelyon  almost  frightened  her. 
The  mere  recalling  of  his  name,  indeed,  shattered  that 
magic-lantern  slide,  and  took  her  back  to  their  parting  of 
the  forenoon,  when  he  left  her  in  something  of  an  angry 
fashion ;  or  rather  it  took  her  still  further  back  —  to  one 
bright  summer  morning  on  which  she  had  met  young 
Trelyon  riding  over  the  downs  to  St.  Gennu.    We  all  of 
us  know  how  apt  the  mind  is  to  retain  one  particular  im- 
pression of  a  friend's  appearance,  sometimes  even  in- the  mat- 
ter of  dress  and  occupation.    When  we  recall  such  and 
such  a  person,  we  think  of  a  particular  smile,  a  particular 
look ;  perhaps  one  particular  incident  of  his  or  her  life. 
Whenever  Wenna  Rosewarne  thought  of  Mr.  Trelyon,  she 
thought  of  him  as  she  saw  him  on  that  one  morning.    She 
was  coming  along  the  rough  path  that  crosses  the  bare  up- 
lands by  the  sea ;  he  was  riding  by  another  path  some  little 
distance  off*,  and  did  not  notice  her.    The  boy  was  riding 
hard ;  the  sunlight  was  on  his  face.    He  was  singing  aloud 
some  song  about  the  Cavaliers  and  King  Charles.    Two  or 
three  years  had  come  and  gone  since  then.    She  had  seen 
Master  Harry  in  many  a  mood,  and  not  unfrequently  ill« 
tempered  and  sulky ;  but  whenever  she  thought  of  him  sud- 
denly, her  memory  presented  her  with  that  picture ;  and  it 
was  a  picture  of  a  handsome  English  lad  riding  by  on  a 
summer  morning,  singing  a  brave  BOng,  and  with  all  the 
light  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  courage  shining  on  his  face. 
She  rose  quickly,  and  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  had  been 
dreaming  for  a  time,  and  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  sad- 
ness of  the  world. 

"  Oh,  you  asked  about  a  saddle,"  she  said  in  a  matterof- 
fact  way.  "  Yes,  I  think  my  father  has  one.  I  think  I 
must  be  going  home  now,  Mr.  Hoscorla." 

'<  No,  not  yet,"  he  said  in  a  pleading  way.  *'  Give  me  a 
few  more  minutes.  I  may  n't  have  another  chance  before 
you  make  up  your  mind ;  and  then,  when  that  is  done,  I 
suppose  it  is  all  over,  so  far  as  persuasion  goes.  What  I 
am  most  anxious  about  is  that  you  should  ^lieve  there  is 
more  affection  in  my  ofl^er  than  I  have  actually  conveyed  in  * 
words.  Don't  imagine  it  is  merely  a  commonplace  bargain 
I  want  you  to  enter  into.  I  hope,  indeed,  tnat  in  time  I 
shall  win  from  you  something  warmer  than  afiection,  if 
only  you  give  me  the  chance.  Now,  Wenna,  won't  yon 
give  me  some  word  of  assurance  —  some  hint  that  it  may 
come  all  r^ht  ?  " 

She  stood  before  him,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  stran|;ely  long 
time.    Was  she  bidding  good-by  to  all  the  romantic  dreams 
of  her  youth — to  that  craving  in  a  eirl's  heart  for  some 
firm  and  sure  ideal  of  manly  love,  and  cotirage,  and  devo> 
tion  to  which  she  can  cling  through  good  report  and  bad 
report  ?    Was  she  reconciling  herself  to  the  plain  and  com- 
mon ways  of  the  married  life  placed  before  her  ?    She  said 
at  length,  in  a  low  voice  :  — 
'*  xou  won't  ask  me  to  leave  Eglosilyan ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  eagerly.    *<  And  you  will  see 
how  I  will  try  to  join  you  in  all  your  work  there,  and  how 
much  easier  and  pleasanter  it  will  be  for  you,  and  how 
much  more  satisfactory  for  all  the  people  around  you." 
She  put  out  her  hand  timidly,  her  eyes  still  cast  down. 
"  You  will  be  my  wife,  Wenna?  " 
«  Yes/'  she  said. 

Mr.  Roscorla  was  conscious  that  he  ought  at  this  supreme 
moment  in  a  man's  life  to  experience  a  strange  thrill  of 
happiness.  He  almost  waited  for  it ;  but  he  felt  instead  a 
very  distinct  sense  of  embarrassment  in  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  say  next.    He  supposed  that  he  ought  to  kiss  her. 
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but  he  dared  not  As  he  himself  had  said,  Wenna  Kose- 
wame  was  so  fine  and  shy  that  he  shrank  from  wounding 
her  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  to  step  forward  and  kiss 
this  small  and  gentle  creature*  who  stood  there  with  her 
pale  face  faintly  flushed  and  her  eyes  averted  —  why,  it 
was  impossible.  He  had  heard  of  girls,  in  wild  moments 
of  pleasure  and  persuasion,  suddenly  raising  their  tear-filled 
eyes  to  their  lover's  face,  and  signing  away  their  whole 
existence  with  one  full,  passionate,  and  yearning  kiss.  But 
to  steal  a  kiss  from  this  calm  little  girl  I  He  felt  he  should 
he  acting  the  part  of  a  jocular  ploughboy. 

^  Wenna,"  he  said  at  length,  **  you  have  made  me  very 
happy.  I  am  sure  yon  will  never  repent  your  decision  ;  at 
least  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  vou  think  you  have  done 
right.  And,  Wenna,  I  have  to  dine  with  the  Trelyons  on 
Friday  evening ;  would  you  allow  me  to  tell  them  some- 
thingof  what  has  happened  ?  " 

*'  The  Trelyons!  '*  she  repeated,  looking  up  in  a  startled 
way. 

it  was  of  evil  omen  for  this  man's  happiness  that  the 
mere  mention  of  that  word  turned  this  girl,  who  had  just 
been  yielding  up  her  life  to  him,  into  a  woman  as  obdurate 
and  unimpressionable  as  a  piece  of  marble. 

*'  Mr.  iboscorla,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  hard  decision  of 
voice,  ^  1  must  ask  you  to  give  me  back  that  promise  I 
made.  I  forgot  —  it  was  too  nurried ;  why  would  you  not 
wait?" 

He  was  fairly  stupefied. 

^*Mr.  Roscorla,"  she  said,  with  almost  Fomethingof  petu- 
lent  impatience  in  her  voice,  "  you  must  let  me  go  now ;  I 
am  quite  tired  out.  I  will  write  to. you  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  as  I  promised." 

She  passed  him  and  went  on,  leaving  him  unable  to 
utter  a  word  of  pvotest.  But  she  had  onlv  gone  a  few  steps 
when  she  returned,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  :  •» 

*«  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  ?  It  seems  that  I  must 
offend  everybody  now;  but  I  am  a  little  tired,  Mr.  Ros- 
corla." 

There  was  just  the  least  quiver  about  her  lips ;  and  as 
all  this  was  a  profound  mystery  to  him,  he  fancied  he  must 
have  tired  her  out,  and  he  inwardly  called  himself  a  brute. 

«  My  dear  Wenna,"  he  9aid,  <'  you  have  not  offended  me 
—  you  have  not  really.  It  is  I  who  must  apologize  to  you. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  should  have  worried  you ;  it  was  very  incon- 
siderate,   rray  take  your  own  time  about  that  letter." 

So  she  went  away,  and  passed  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rocks,  and  came  in  view  of  the  small  winding  harbor, 
and  the  mill,  and  the  inn.  Far  away  up  there,  over  the 
cliffs,  were  the  downs  on  which  she  had  met  Harry  Trel- 
yon  that  summer  morning,  as  he  rode  by,  singing  in  the 
mere  joyousness  of  youth,  and  happy  and  pleased  with  all 
the  world.  She  could  hear  the  song  he  was  singing  then ; 
she  could  see  the  sunlight  that  was  shining  on  his  face.  It 
appeared  to  her  to  be  long  ago.  This  girl  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  yet,  as  she  walked  down  towards  Eglo- 
silyan,  there  was  a  weight  on  her  heart  that  seemed  to  tell 
her  she  was  growing  old. 

And  now  the  western  sky  was  red  with  the  sunset,  and 
the  rich  light  burned  along  the  crests  of  the  hills,  on  the 
golden  furze,  t&e  purple  heather,  and  the  deep-colored 
rocks.  The  world  seemed  all  ablaze  up  there ;  but  down 
here,  as  she  went  by  the  harbor  and  crossed  over  the  bridge 
by  the  mill,  Eglosilyan  lay  pale  and  gray  in  the  hollow ; 
and  even  the  great  black  wheel  was  silent. 
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BT  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  paper  hap- 
pened to  have  a  seat  at  a  public  dinner  in  London  between 
two  members  of  Parliament.  One  of  the  toasts  brought 
up  Mr.  John  Bigelow  of  New  York,  lately  American 
Minister  in  Paris.  When  his  name  was  announced,  one  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  said, "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  him ; 


I  admire  his  «Biglow  Papers'  so  much."   It  beiog  a- 
plained  to  him  that  Mr.  Bigelow  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers  "  were  not  identical,  the  other  M-  P.  fhrnkly 
declared  that  he   never  could  have  made  the  mittake, 
for  the  ffood  reason  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Author  or 
Papers  before.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  siBsnlar  chance,  tod 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  members  of  Parliament  were  ereii 
then  in  the  same  condition  of  hazy  half- knowledge,  or 
blank  ignorance,  about  the  ^'  Biglow  Papers  ;"  snd  sioce 
then  both  our  great  Universities  have,  so  to  speak,  pat  the 
customs'-mark  of  Britif^h  recognition  on  the  author  of  the 
Papers,  and  thus  given  him  permission  to  be  received  vA 
circulated  among  us,  along  with  our  own.  But  even  deipite 
the  University  mark  and  the  decided  popularity  which  the 
<*  Biglow  Papers  "  made  for  themselves,  and  the  ^  complete 
editions  "  of  the  author's  Poems  which  have  lately  been  is- 
sued, it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  James  Rassell  Lowell 
obtains  in  England  anything  like  the  recognition  which  he 
has  everywhere  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled.    In  popular  estimation  here,  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  some  comic  poems,  in  Kev  Eog- 
land  dialect,  and  is  hashed-up,  in  some  people's  recollection, 
with  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twam.    Those  who  get 
bevond  that  stage,  understand  that  there  were  some  po- 
litical meanings  in  his  poems  which  were  of  significance 
and  efficacy  in  their  day,  but  have  since  faded  almost  into 
unintelligibility.     Then,  of  course,  there  are  readen  who 
know  him  as  a  poet  of  graver  verses  than  the  "  Biglov 
Papers,"  and  as  a  scholar  and  essayist  besides ;  and  there 
are  the  selecter  few  who  know  all  about  him.    Bat  it  is 
certain  that  for  one  Englishman  who  is  familiar  with  what 
Lowell  has  written,  thousands  are  familiar  with  Long- 
fellow and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Yet  there  is  much  in  Lowell  which  one  might  have 
thought  well  qualified  to  domesticate  his  works  in  English 
literature.  There  is  something  very  English-looking  in 
Lowell  himself;  he  has  nothing  of  what  we  in  this  coontrj 
regard  as  the  American  type  about  him.  His  strong 
square  form,  his  massive  head,  with  the  bright  cheer?  ex- 
pression, and  the  quiet,  good-humored  eyes,  are  almost  ex- 
actly what  people  think  a  genuine  Briton  ought  to  hsTC. 
His  appearance  naturally  surprises,  at  first,  those  who  bad 
known  him  beforehand  only  through  his  books.  There  is 
so  much  delicacy  and  subtleness  in  his  graver  poems  and 
bis  essays ;  his  criticisms  and  his  thoughts  are  alike  so 
finely  traced  out,  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  so  robust 
and  vigorous  a  type  of  man.  We  had  lormed  in  our  minds 
the  idea,  perhaps,  of  a  pale  and  deep-eyed  scholar,  and  we 
broad-shouldered,  full-bearded,  strong  and  cheery 
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Anglo-Saxon.  Yet,  after  a  while,  the  idea  begins  somehow 
to  restore  and  reassert  itself.  There  is  a  certain  sugges- 
tion of  easy  and  meditative  indecision  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  strongly- built  scholar  which  helps  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  author  of  the  over-thoughtful  poems,  and  the 
exquisitely  poetic  essays.  In  the  course  of  a  rather  pro- 
tracted triat  about  which  people  in  this  country  were  in 
the  habit  of  talking  a  little  lately,  a  lady  called  as  a  witness 
to  identity  observed  that  she  did  not  at  first  exactly  rec- 
ognize the  rightful  heir  in  the  stout  personage  who  stood 
before  her,  but  that  she  seemed  to  see  the  rightful  heir  some- 
how hovering  about  him.  One  who  first  sees  Lowell  is  per- 
haps in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  ;  there  before  you  is 
the  author  of  the  **  Biglow  Papers  "  plainly  enough  —  stout, 
strong,  and  ready  to  fight  against  any  manner  of  sham  — 
but  where  is  the  poet  of  "The  Cathedral,"  and,  "Undw 
the  Willows "  —  where  is  the  author  of  the  refined  and 
poetic  essays  ?  But  when  he  speaks,  and  the  light  of 
varying  expression  passes  over  his  face,  one  begins  to  see 
the  poet  and  the  scholar  hovering  about  Hosea  Biglow 
somehow.  One  soon  learns  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
Hosea  Biglow  had  so  much  fancy  and  poetry  in  his  fibrous 
nature,  and  how  the  enthusiast  of  the  "  Commemoration 
Ode  "  could  sometimes  stop  to  think,  amid  the  fervor  of  aU 
his  patriotic  emotion. 

I  know  Mr,  Lowell's  age  without  consulting  the  useful 
«  Men  of  the  Time,"  for  I  was  in  the  United  States  when 
he  gathered  a  select  circle  of  his  friends  around  him  to 
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celebrate  his  fifUeth  birthday.  The  celebration  took  place 
at  Lowell's  hoase.  Elm  wood,  near  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. The  New  York  Galaxy  had  a  pretty  poem  on  the 
erent  by  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Cranch,  in  which,  with  a 
literal  troth  not  sdways  to  be  found  in  poetic  compliment, 
Mr.  Liowell  is  described  as  — 

"  Still  young  in  wit  and  song; 
His  hatr  unbleached,  his  eye  undimmed,  bis  frame 
Robust ;  a  scbolar  ripe,  a  teacher  strong." 

Tlie   poet  and  scholar  b  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  but 
would  be  set  down  by  any  stranger  for  at  least  ten  years 
younger.     There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
history  of  his  quiet  life.     He  was  born  in  1819,  and  be 
comee  of  a  family  distinguished   in  Massachusetts.     His 
father  was  eminent  as  a  divine.   One  of  the  family  founded 
the  thriving  city  of  Lowell  ;  another  founded  the  Lowell 
Institute    at    Boston.      One  of  James  Russell  Lowell's 
nephews,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  was  killed  when 
leading  a  charge  of  cavalry  against  the  Southern  Seces- 
sionists in  1864;  I  believe,  indeed,  that  a  second  nephew  of 
Lowell's  also  lost  his  life  in  the  war ;  and  I  cannot  forget 
having  heard  Mr.  Lowell  speak  more  in  melancholy  than 
in  actual  bitterness,  of  the  feelings  awakened  within  him 
when,  immediately  af>er  he  had  learnt  what  his  family  had 
sacrificed  to  the  country,  he  received  an  English  paper 
with  a  leading  article  informing  its  readers  that  the  men  of 
the  Xorthern  States  kept  back  from  the  war  themselves, 
and  had  all  the  fighting  done  for  them  by  *'  the  scum  of 
Europe.*'    Mr.  Lowell   graduated   at   Harvard   and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  very  soon  renounced  law  and 
published    his  first  collection  of  poems  in  1844.    This 
volume   contains  several   poems  of^  a  considerably  older 
date,  and  most  of  them  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man.    Mr.  Lowell's  maturer  writings  — 
his  poems  composed  when  he  was  fifly  years  old  —  have 
not  only  far  greater  grace  and  strength,  but  even,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  much  deeper  poetic  feeling  and  a  richer 
fancy  than  the  products  of  his  youth.    Reaaers,  especially 
in  this  country,  have  often  asked  whether  Lowell  is  in  very 
truth  a  poet,  or  only  a  man  of  high  thought  and  exquisite 
culture,  moulding  nis  sentiments  into  verse.    I  certainly 
should  be  disposed  to  declare  him  a  genuine  poet  on  the 
strength  of  his  later  productions  only.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  original  thought,  for  instance,  in  the  *'  Prometheus," 
which   bears  date  1843,  and  considering  what  men  had 
already  dealt  with  that  eternal  theme,  it  was  a  remarkable 
feat  to  give  it  novelty  and   freshness  once  more.     It  is 
curious  how  poor  Prometheus  on  his  rock  has  been  grad- 
ually changing  and  modernizing  with  the  poets  who  take 
up  hii  cause.     The  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  would  not 
know  himself  in  the  passionate  young  iconoclast  and  dev- 
otee of  modem  Liberty  whom  Shelley  pictured.    '*  I  rev- 
erence thee  ?  "  says  Goethe's  Prometheus  indignantly  ad- 
dressing Zeus,  *'  Wherefore  ?    Hast  thou  ever  lightened 
the  load  of  the  heavily-laden,  or  dried  the  tears  of  the 
anguished  ?  "    There  we  have  a  Prometheus  afler  Goethe's 
own  heart  and  out  of  Goethe's  own  head ;  a  Prometheus  who 
troubles  himself  little  about  the  grand  words  of  Liberty  and 
Humanity,  and  the  scorn  of  pries tcrafl  and  tyranny,  which 
soothe  the  monotony  and  bondage  of  Shelley's  Titan,  and 
is  only  concerned  about  man's  peace,  happiness,  and  cult- 
ure.    But  I^well's  Prometheus  is  a  Boston  transcenden- 
talist,  and  an  out-and-out  abolitionist.     He  has  evidently 
heard  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson.    He  talks  of  the 
true,  and  '*  the  sure  supremeness  of  the  beautiful,"  and 
proclaims  that  tyrannv  is  always  weakness.    ^  Thou  and 
all  strength  shall  crumble  except  Love,"  is  a  fine  line,  with 
a  really  poetic  ring  in  it ;  but  we  seem  to  lose  the  Titan 
and   come   back  to  Boston,  where  we  fihd   Prometheus 
claiming  to  be  — 

"  A  great  voi^e, 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fl^ht 
By  Truth  and  Freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong." 

There  is  more  genuine  poetrv,  perhaps,  in  the  ^'  Legend 
of  Brittany,"  published  at  the  same  time.  These  two 
verses,  for  example,  are  surely  poetry :  — 


'*  As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead. 

While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  Its  song, 

So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 

From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng. 

So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  huf  aware, 

A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

"  As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round,^ 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep, 

From  which  they  deem  the  body  of  one  drowned 
Will  be' cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound, 
Untu  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 

Start*)  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretcbea  aimlessly, 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea." 

But  in  truth  the  political  emotions  of  the  time  when 
Lowell  was  young  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
genuine  inspiration  of  a  poetic  kind  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  many  or  most  of  these  earlier  productions.  It  is  to  the 
unfading  honor,  however,  of  Lowell's  character  that  the 
slavery  struggle  filled  his  soul  too  much  to  allow  him  to  be 
a  mere  poet  Instead  of  poetry  he  threw  off  passionate 
leading  articles  in  verse.  What  Wendell  Phillips  would 
have  spoken  with  that  marvellous  voice,  ranging  over  all 
the  moods  of  pathos,  scorn,  pity,  and  anger,  from  the 
platform  of  Faneuil  Hall ;  what  Theodore  Parker  would, 
nave  preached  from  his  pulpit,  that  Lowell  put  into  verse. 
•Indignation  against  slavery  made  verse  for  him,  but  some- 
times unmade  poetry.'  **  Weary  on  the  war  I  "says  the 
good  dame  in  "  Old  Mortality ; "  **  many's  the  fair  cheek 
It  has  spoiled."  Weary  on  slavery,  we  might  say,  were  It 
for  nothing  but  the  fair  poetic  fancies  it  must  have  spoiled. 
It  seems  terrible  and  cruel  waste  now,  that  burning-up  of 
so  much  precious  poetic  material  to  make  the  fire  ofpopa* 
lar  indignation  blaze  against  that  national  sin.  The  Car- 
thaginian girl  lending  her  hair  to  make  bowstring^  with, 
does  not  seem  to  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  her  cause  as  the 
poet  who,  in  his  youth,  gives  out  his  inspirations  to  be  cut 
np  into  lengths  of  rhythmic  leading  articles. 

Lowell,  however,  did  not  believe  he  was  makine  any 
sacrifice,  and  even  if  he  did,  would  never  have  heeoed  it 
He  lent  all  his  energy  and  his  an^er  to  the  cause.  He 
turned  away  from  law,  and  practically  even  from  literature, 
and  became  one  of  the  agitators  of  the  ppreat  new  move- 
ment In  fact,  Lowell  began  his  career  in  active  life  —  if 
such  a  life  as  his  can  properly  be  called  active  —  as  an 
anti-slavery  politician.  There  is  a  curious  notion  accepted 
in  this  country  about  the  cultivated  intellect  of  America 
keeping  always  aloof  from  politics.  I  suppose  the  meaning 
is  that  highly  educated  Americans  do  not  often  go  into 
Congress.  That  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  to 
anytLing  like  the  extent  that  people  here  commonly  be- 
lieve. But  that  highly-educated  Americans  keep  away 
fh)m  participation  in  political  life  because  they  are  highly 
educated  is  not  true;  is,  indeed,  as  Carlyle  would  say, 
curiously  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  I  presume  a  man  can 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  aloof  from  politics  who  conducts  a 
political  journal  and  takes  part  in  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  his  party.  I  suppose  a  man  wno  for  years  and 
years  is  an  incessant  writer  of  political  articles  will  hardly 
be  said  to  keep  aloof  from  politics.  Congress  does  not 
constitute  the  great  political  platform  of  the  United  States 
to  anything  like  the  degree  that  Parliament  constitutes 
the  great  political  platform  of  this  country.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  on  the  one  hand  there  is,  or  lately 
was,  a  greater  proportion  of  hiehly-educated  men  in  Par- 
liament than  in  (ingress,  on  Uie  other  hand,  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  highly-educated  Americans  engaged 
in  politics  outside  Congress,  than  of  highly-educated  Eng- 
lishmen similarly  engaged  outside  Parliament  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  in  America  any  culture  higher  than  that 
represented  hv  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis, 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr.  Parke  Grodwin,  and  other  political 
journalists  and  writers  of  New  York ;  or  that  represented 
by  Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  late  Mr. 
dharles  Sumner  of  Boston,  or  Mr.  Wentworth  Higginson  of 
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Newport.    I  mast  not  forget  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Marsh,  and 
Mr*  Boker,  all  now,  or  until  recently,  engaged  in  the  dip- 
lomatic serrice.    I  have  already  casually  mentioned  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  and  1  might  add  the  name,  well  known 
now  to  so  many  Londoners,  of  Mr.  Stillman,  lately  Ameri- 
can Consul  in  Crete.    All  these  gentlemen,  and  many 
more,  whom  I  could  name,  are  precisely  among  the  number 
whom  any  intelligent  American  would  pick  out  as  repre- 
senting the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country ;  and  they  are 
politicians  far  more  properly  so  called    than  half   the 
members  of  our  House  of  Commons,  for  probably,  at  least, 
hsif  of  our  representatives  have  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  this  or  that  interest,  of  family,  land,  railway, 
trade,  or  other  influence,  quite  independent  of  political 
services,  or  even  political  predilections.    In  this  sense, 
therefore,  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  begun  his 
career  as  a  politician,  and  a  very  earnest  one.    I  confess 
that  I  do  not  ereatly  admire  the  graver  poems  which  he 
contributed  to  we  anti-slavery  struggle —  as  poems,  that  is 
to  say.    '*  The  Present  Crisis,"  written  in  December,  1845, 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  profound  sensation  through  all 
the  Northern  States.    Under  the  circumstances  one  can 
well  believe  it.    But  as  we  read  the  strong  imperious  lines 
that  with  such  fervor  called  upon  America  to  decide  for 
good  or  evil,  for  or  against  slavery  —  we  find  mat  elo- 
quence but  little  poetry  in  them.    Mr.  Lowell,  nowever, 
soon  found  a  way  to  give  expreselon  to  some  of  the  very 
rarest  qualities  of  his  genius  in  his  rhvmed  leading  articles 
against  slavery,  its  politics,  and  its  politicians.    He  turned 
his  indignation  into  humor.    Pascal  might  have  preached 
many  a  noble  sermon  against  the  Jesuits,  whicn  would 
seem  cold  enoueh  to  the  long  posterity  that  delights  in  the 
satire  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters."     Voltaire's  finest  con- 
tributions to  the  **  Encyclop^ie  "  would  never  have  kept 
his  memory  green  like  '*  Zadig  '*  and  ^  Candida."    Not 
many  readers,  probably  even  In  America,  are  greatly  in- 
terested now  in  Lowell's  Anti-Slavery  Poems  of  the  graver 
dass.     But   the  *<Biglow  Papers,"  by  far  the  greatest 
humorous  and  satirical  poem  (we  may  view  the  whole 
collection  as  one  humorous  epic),  struck  in  their  day  a 
tremendous  blow  as  a  political  weapon,  and  have  been 
ever  since  admired  with  increasing  admiration  as  a  literary 
masterpiece.    They  are  indeed  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
the  controversy  that  ended  in  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

The  '*  Biglow  Papers  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  criticise,  even 
if  this  paper  were  meant  for  an  elaborate  literary  criticism, 
which  it  is  not,  being  much  rather  a  string  of  remarks 
about  the  author  himself  than  about  bis  works.    But  in 
any  case  a  writer  might  now  be  held  as  fairly  exempt  from 
the   necessity  of  analyzing    the   merits  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers,"  as  from  pointing  out  the  humors  of  Sam  Weller, 
or  expounding  the  satirical   purpose  of  the  **  Tale  of  a 
Tub."    Hosea  Biglow  took  the  English  mind  wonderfully, 
when  we  remember  how  many  of  the  names  and  allusions, 
and  even  of  the  historical  events  to  which  he  refers,  are 
darksome  mysteries  to  the  ordinary  British  reader.    The 
broad  features  of  the  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom 
were,  of  course,  intelligible  to  everybody,  and  challenged 
at  once  sympathetic  attention.    But  how  many  persons,  in 
an  ordinary  Ecglish  drawing-room,  or  lecture-room,  know 
anything  about  the  history  of  the  Mexican  War  in  which 
the  spirited  ^  Birdofredum  Sawin,"  at  first  so  readily  and 
hopefully  engaged,  or  have  any  clear  idea  what  way  their 
sympathies  ought  to  go  ?    How  many  youths  who  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Middle-class  Examinations  compete 
for  distinctions  could  give  any  intellisible  account  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  what  he  did,  and  why  the  author  of  the 
*<  Biglow  Papers  "  does  not  seem  exactly  to  have  approved 
of  his  career  ?    The  very  names  of  places  must  oflen  have 
been  a  puzzle.     The  English  edition  of  the  <*  Biglow 
Papers"  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  provided  with 
a  copious  glossary  at  the  back,  and  has  explanatory  notes 
on  every  page.    The  glossary  sometimes  seems  to  trouble 
itself    about    giving  instruction   which    is  surely  rather 
superfluous.    Even  a  very  unimaginative  and  literal  reader 
might  guess  that  «*airth/*  means  "earth,"  that  "  argify  " 
meant  to  argue ;  "  argufy,"  I  fancy,  is  common  enough  in 


England    to-day,    and    is   certainly  fiunilisr  enough  b 
Diwlin's  sailor   songs;   that  **bimeby"  is  intuided  to 
represent  "  by  and  by,"  and  that "  aree  "  stands  for  "*  araL' 
I  do  not  know  what  nation  the  glossary  writer  cso  hiasdf 
belong  to,  who  supposes  that  an  English  reader  needs  dte 
information  that "  all  my  eye  "  is  **  an  ejaculation  ofiocn. 
dulity,"that  "chockfuP'  means  "brimful "—Mrs.  Gasp 
would  probably  require  to  be  told  that "  brimfttl "  nesBi 
"  chockful "  —  that  to  "  blurt  out "  is  to  "sp^  blondj," 
and  that  to  be  "  done  brown  "  is  to  be  victiaiiied  or  htm- 
bugged.    I  have  taken  all  these  illustrations  of  saperfloooi 
instruction  from  the  very  first  page  of  the  glossary,  tad  I 
have  been  discouraged  from  going  any  farther  by  pereoT- 
ing  that  on  the  next  page  the  glossary  explains  for  the  ben- 
efit of  its  English  readers  a  recondite  allasion  of  Hoses 
Biglow's  to  "  Day  and  Martin  "  by  mentioning  tbit  these 
are  the  names  of  "the  eminent  London   biackiDv-mer- 
chants."    I  feared  to  go  any  farther  lest  I  shoald  find  sn 
account  of  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  or  hs?e  to 
learn  from  a  glossary  of  the  New  England  dialect  thst 
"  roast  beef"  is  a  dish  fi*equently  served  in  Englaod  the 
old.    But  it  4s  certain  that  there  are  allusions  and  expres- 
sions in  almost  every  page  of  the  Biglow  Papers  which  no 
ordinary  English  reader  could  be  expected  to  understani 
I  do  not   mean  merely  the  satirical  personal  sUasio&s, 
although  these  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  serioos 
stumbling-block  to   most   admirers.    When   the  galUnt 
Birdofredum  Sawin  is  prevented  by  a  sentinel  from  strag- 
gling out  of  camp  in  Mexico,  he  indignantly  replies,  — 

"  Yon  ain't  agoin'  to  eat  as. 
Caleb  hain't  no  monopoly  to  coart  the  seenoritas." 

It  would  probably  puzzle  even  some  American  readers  now 
to  explain  the  allusion  to  a  disti^ished  living  diolomstiit, 
once  a  brigadier-general,  which  is  contained  in  the  reooo- 
strance.  But  even  apart  from  personal  allusions,  how  muT 
Englishmen  can  be  supposed  to  know  what  "  hoorsvin  is 
ole  Tunnel "  means  ?    "  Ole  Funnel "  is  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
famous  place  of  public  meeting  in  Boston,  named  after  the 
merchant  who  presented  it  to  the  city ;  the  "  cradle  of 
liberty,"  as  it  is  called,  because  so  many  of  the  great  meet- 
ings of  citizens  were  held  there  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  an- 
other sense  also,  because  it  was  there  that  Theodore  Parker 
and  Charles  Sumner  and  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillipi 
so  often  declaimed  against  Southern  slavery.    Difficukiw 
like  this  bristle  for  the  English  reader  upon  every  p^ge  and 
almost  in  every  line.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties 
the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  when  once  they  got  a  hearing  here  at 
all,  forced  themselves  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Eng- 
lish readers.     Mr.  Bright  and  other  speakers  quoted  from 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  shrewd  ana 
homespun  wit  of  Hosea  Biglow  familiar  soon  to  all  can. 
We  all  learned  how  "  a  merciful  providence  "  had  fashioned 
some  people  "  holler,  o*  purpose  that  we  might  our  prin- 
ciples swaller."    We  were  reminded   that  liberty's  j^a 
kind  o*  thing  that  don't  agree  with  niggers,"  and  that 
certain  politicians  could  show  that  we  must  not  be  too 
pedantic  in  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  >ew 
Testament,  for  "  they  did  n't  know  everything  down  n 
Judee."    Sometimes  people  were  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
seeming  irreverence  of  Hosea's  way  of  putting  a  thing,  ai 
in  his  famous  declaration  that — 

*'  £f  you  take  a  sword  and  dior  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  ain't  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  biU  to  ytm," 

Or  his  assurance  that  — 

"  Qod  hex  sed  so  plump  an'  fuiiy ; 
It 's  ez  long  es  it  is  broad, 
An'  you  've  got  to  git  up  airly 
£f  yon  want  to  take  m  God." 

But  people  very  quickly  saw  the  genuine  reverence  of 
meaning  under  the  seeming  irreverence  of  expression. 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  New  England  States  are  tre- 
niiftndv  handled  in  a  rounh  and  odd  way  even  by  preacHers 
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of  the  most  serious  mind.  The  Rev.  Homer  Wilbar,  the 
kind,  true-hearted,  pedantic  minister  whom  Mr.  Lowell 
invented  to  be  spiritual  sodfather  to  Hosea  Biglow,  ob- 
serves that  ^  He  who  readeth  the  hearU  of  men  will  not 
account  any  dialect  unseemly  which  conveys  a  sound  and 
pious  sentiment."  '<  Saint  Ambrose  affirms,*'  pursues  the 
worthy  divine,  "  that  veritan  a  quocunque  (why  not  then 
quomodoeunqut  T)  dicatur  a  SpirUu  Sancto  est.**  Digest  also 
this  of  Baxter :  '*  The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profit- 
able oratory  in  the  weightiest  matters." 

Liovreli  himself  has  said  that  when  the  ^*  Biglow  Papers  " 
first  made  their  fame,  his  graver  poems  were  almost  unread 
in  his  own  country.  Their  success  here  and  there  has  indeed 
overshadowed  everything  else  he  has  written  in  whatever 
style.     Much  less  known,  for  example,  in  England,  and 
even  in  America,  is  the  **  Fable  for  Critics,"  the  audacious 
little  satire  which  Lowell  threw  before  the  public  in  1848. 
The  ^*  Fable  for  Critics  "  is  a  sort  of  attack  all  round  upon 
the  poets,  scholars,  and  essayists  whom  America  was  just 
then  delighting  to  honor.    Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
call  it  an  attack,  for  in  many  instances  the  authors  de- 
foribed  receive  the  most  liberal  and  genuine  praise  ;  and 
in  DO  instance  is  there  a  tinge  of  bitterness  or  ill-nature. 
It  is  more,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  series  of 
poetical  epitaphs  upon  his  friends  than  anything  else  one 
can  think  of.    It  analyzes  with  racy  irreverence  every  per- 
son and  reputation.    In  the  preface,  which,  though  printed 
as  prose,  is  itself  in  rhyme,  **  the  excellent  public  is  hereby 
assured    that  the  sale  of  my  book  is  already  secured." 
Here  is  the  reason.   *'  Now  I  find  by  a  pretty  exact  calcula- 
tion, there  are  something  like  ten  thousand  bards  in  the 
nation  of  that  special  variety  whom  the  Review  and  Mag- 
azine critics  call  lofty  aAd  true,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
(this  tribe  is  increasing)  of  the  kinds  who  are  termed  full 
of  promise  and  pleasing."    Of  course  each  poet,  the  author 
assumes,  will  take  a  copy  or  two  to  see  himself  spoken  of, 
and  his  neighbours  and  rivals  abused ;  and  if  any  names 
are  found  to  be  omitted,  it  is  promised  that  e<ich  new  edi- 
tion shall  contain  one  name  left  out  of  former  issues.    The 
whole  thing  is  a  satire  upon  the  manner  in  which  American 
critics  at  that  time  hoisted  up  to  lofty  pedestals,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  each  "  poor  singer  of  ah  idle  day."    The 
poem  is  a  very  btream  of  droll  conceits,  fantastic  puns,  and 
brilliant  satirical  touches.     Among  numberless  Keen  say- 
ings which  since  than  have  been  ascribed  to  all  manner  of 
persons,  and  represented  as  arising  out  of  every  variety  of 
conditions,  take  the  following  :  — 

"  If  he  boasted,  *t  was  simply  that  he  was  self-made, 
A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid, 
My  respect  for  my  Maker  sappoiing  a  skill 
In  his  works,  which  our  hero  would  answer  but  ill." 

The  poem  is  a  purie  of  eenius,  animal  spirits,  drollery, 
hnmor,  and  genuine  critical  power.  Some  of  the  literary 
portraits  are  admirable.  That  of  Theodore  Parker  is  true 
and  very  high  art.  Every  one  may  read,  even  now,  with 
interest  the  sketches  of  £merson,  Whittier,  Bryant, — 
the  latter  a  little  unjust,  though  not  ill-natured,  —  and 
Cooper,  and  the  wonderful  picture  in  little  of  Hawthorne. 
But  there  are  not  many  Englishmen  who  would  appreciate 
the  vivacious  sketch  of  John  Neal,  of  Maine,  or  "  Harry 
Franco"  (Mr.  Charles  Briggs,  of  New  York,  an  author 
and  journalist,  who  once  wrote  under  that  nam  de  plume), 
or  even  Ualleck,  Brownson,  and  Dana.  Perhaps  the 
sharpest  touches  are  bestowed  upon  ''Miranda,"  an 
authoress  who  seems  to  have  had  a  terrible  effect  upon 
Lowell's  nerves,  and  in  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  we  must 
recognize  the  late  Margaret  Fuller :  — 

• 
"  Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in  driving 
Up  into  a  comer,  in  spite  of  their  striving, 
A  small  flock  of  terrified  rictims,  and  there 
With  an  I-turn-the-crank-of-tbe- universe  air. 
And  a  tone  which,  at  least  to  my  fancy,  appears 
19ot  so  much  to  be  entering  as  boxing  your  ears, 
Is  unfolding  a  tale  —  of  herself  I  surmise  — 
For 't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock  with  I's." 


Very  clever,  too,  is  the  brief  description  of 

"  Foe,  with  his  raven,  like  Bamaby  Radge, 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two  fifths  sheer  fudge  1 


»* 


Of  course  Lowell  did  not  propose  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  the  satire  bv  leaving  himself  out  of  the  game; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  criticism  could  deal  more  justly  with 
his  own  defects  than  he  has  done  himself  when  he  says 
that  — 

"  The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching, 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  rinj;  pretty  well, 
But  he  'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell  I " 

Years  went  on,  however,  and  the  political  crisis  inten- 
sified, and  at  last  the  war  came,  and  Hosea  Biglow  rattled 
his  drum  this  time  around  the  ears  of  Old  England ;  and 
then,  when  slavery  passed  away  in  the  battle-smoke,  Mr. 
Lowell  subsided  into  the  quiet  scholar  and  poet  we  have 
known  of  later  days.  He  had  meanwhile  been  an  assiduous 
literary  worker :  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  North 
American  Review  and  a  conf^tant  writer  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  had  succeeded  his  friend  Longfellow  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard 
University.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  genuine  critics — the  men  with  whom  criticism  is  a 
culture  and  an  art.  I  know  no  reading  more  delightful 
than  his  volume  of  essays  called  **  Among  my  Books,"  or 
that  rather  fantasticallv  entitled  "My  Study  Windows." 
I  remember  being  particularly  charmed  with  a  little  essay 
of  Lowell's  whicn  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
was  quaintly  named  **  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners." There  is  a  light  sub-acid  flavor  in  this  little 
essay  which  makes  it  none  the  less  good  reading  even  for 
Englishmen.  Those  who  have  seen  Lowell  and  other 
Americans,  as  distinguished  and  as  gifted,  blandly  patron- 
ized by  third-class  members  of  our  British  Parliament, 
during  their  six  weeks'  tour  in  the  United  States,  will  enjoy 
all  the  more  the  quiet  humor  of  this  paper. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Lowell  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  been  —  perhaps  not  always  to  his  own 
satisfaction — one  of  the  celebrities  of  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood.  Truly  Boston  is  a  place  in  which  a  reputa- 
tion is  worth  having.  The  community  is  not  too  large  to 
know  its  celebrities.  A  good  thing  said  by  a  man  echoes 
all  round  his  sphere  of  existence ;  the  men  of  letters  all 
know  each  other,  and  are  friends:  the  whole  school  of 
poets,  philosophers,  and  humorists  dine  together  frenuently 
at  one  table ;  the  *'  Saturday  Club  "  gathers  them  all  at  its 
pleasant  board.  Boston  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal 
like  what  Edinburgh  must  have  been  in  its  best  days  of 
literature.  In  London,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  New 
Tork,  people  have  to  live  in  cliques  and  coteries.  This  is 
so  even  where  they  belong  to  the  same  profession,  and 
would  be  friendly  if  they  could.  There  are  only  local 
acquaintanceships  and  fellowships  in  a  metropolis  like  ours. 
No  fervor  of  friendship  could  conquer  our  distances ;  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  Kensington  and  Belsize  Park 
could  have  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  But  Boston 
is  of  delightful  smallness ;  even  if  we  take  in  Cambridge, 
it  is  still  of  charmingly  convenient  dimensions.  Literary 
men  can  really  know  each  other  there,  and  have  sympathies 
and  friendships.  There  is  something  peculiarly  friendly 
about  the  very  aspect  of  the  place,  its  literary  people, 
and  indeed  its  people  generally,  are  said  to  be  rather 
conceited  on  the  subject  of  their  city  and  its  dignity. 
The  journals  of  other  cities  are  never  weary  of  making 
jokes  about  the  Boston ian's  faith  in  the  theory  that  the 
world  takes  its  time  from  Boston.  It  is  commonly  averred 
throughout  many  States  of  the  Union  that  a  Massachusetts 
man  regards  the  Frog-pond  on  Boston  Common  as  the 

noblest  expanse  of  water  in  existence.  ''And  now,  Mr. ," 

said  a  chief  of  Boston  letters  to  an  author  from  New  York, 
who  had  just  made  a  great  literary  success,  **  now,  when 
are  you  coming  to  live  in  Boston  ?  "  The  assumption  was, 
of  course,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  had  done  anything  to 
give  him  a  genuine  reputation,  he  must  think  himself  en- 
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titled  to  live  in  Boston,  and  must  take  steps  for  settling 
there  forthwith.  A  good  many  of  the  jokes  about  Boston 
exclusiveness  and  conceit  come,  as  the  Boston  people  do 
not  fail  to  remark,  from  places  which  have  no  literature 
and  no  culture.  The  stranger  finds  Boston  a  genial,  hos- 
pitable, and  thoroughly  delightful  place.  I  fear  the  time 
18  not  far  distant  when  its  supremacy  in  letters  and  scholar- 
ship will  have  become  a  tradition.  Aa  London  swallows 
up  all  the  independent  literary  life  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  and  makes  it  her  own,  so  New  York  is  doing  with 
Boston.  The  literature  goes  where  the  money  is,  in  the 
long  run.  A  New  York  publisher  has  already,  I  believe, 
bought  up  the  monthly  magazine  i  which  for  so  many  years 
was  Boston's  special  pride,  and  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  But  while  the  present 
generation  of  Boston  celebrities  endures,  no  New  York  can 
eclipse  or  even  pretend  to  rival  her  fame.  New  York  has 
not  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  and  Lowell  and  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  WendeU  Phillips  and  Edwin  Whipple. 
Agassiz  and  Charles  Sumner  have  too  lately  passed  away 
not  to  leave  the  prestige  of  their  memory  still  shining  over 
Boston. 

The  working  lifetime  of  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  passed 
among  Boston  people.  I  have  said  that  he  succeeded 
Longfellow  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Harvard  University,  and  Harvard  is  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  pretty  village  so  near  to  Boston  that  it  might, 
with  a  little  allowance  for  exaggeration,  be  said  to  lie  under 
the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Mr.  Lowell's  home  is  but  a  stone's-throw  from  that  of  Mr. 
Longfellow.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  homes  of 
American  gentlemen  who  iiave  been  kind  enough  to  open 
their  doors  to  me ;  but  I  may  say  that  a  quiet  student  and 
thoughtful  poet  could  hardl)r  have  a  more  genial  retreat 
than  either  of  these  can  enjoy.  Mr.  Lowell  has  indeed 
been  absent  from  his  home  for  nearly  two  years.  On  the 
marriage  of  his  only  daughter  he  put  in  execution  a  long- 
cheriahed  design  of  revisiting  Europe  and  spending  some 
time  among  its  old  books  and  its  Art  collections  —  the  treas- 
ures that  no  energy,  wealth,  or  ambition  can  confer  upon 
the  newer  world.  He  is  a  man  of  secluded  habits ;  friendly 
to  genuine  warmth  with  those  whom  he  knows,  but  shun- 
ning the  crowd  wherever  he  can.  His  life  in  Europe  has 
therefore  been  that  of  a  retiring  student.  When  in  Paris 
he  lived  on  the  south  side  principally,  away  from  the 
glitter  and  noise  of  the  American  and  English  quarter ; 
at  home  and  happy  among  old  libraries,  and  delignted,  as 
Charles  Sumner  used  to  ^,  in  hunting  out  quaint  and  rare 
editions  among  those  fascinating  bookstalls  that  line  the 
quays.  Even  when  at  home  among  his  own  people,  Low- 
ell's life  has  l)een  one  of  a  certain  kind  of  seclusion  ;  I  do 
not  mean  seclusion  in  the  sense  of  isolation  or  retirement, 
for  no  one  could  have  mingled  more  freely  with  his  friends ; 
but  he  was  not  easily  to  1^  drawn  into  general  society  of 
anv  kind,  and  wherever  there  was  a  crowd,  it  would  be 
Bate  not  to  look  for  him.  I  have  not  heard  of  his  attend- 
ing public  meetings  or  delighting  in  the  delivery  of  speeches 
anywhere;  and  although  he  is  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful lecturer  amons  a  community  where  lecturing  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  things  of  existence,  he  has  sel- 
dom been  persuaded  to  appear  on  the  public  platform. 
A  Boston  friend  wrote  to  me  three  vears  ago  or  there- 
abouts, while  Lowell  was  still  in  his  home  :  '*  Longfellow 
and  Holmes  I  see  oflen,  but  Lowell  does  not  come  out  of 
Cambridge  this  season  much.  He  .can't  leave  the  birds 
long  enough  for  a  stay  in  town." 

In  converdation  with  Mr.  Lowell  people  are  sometimes 
surprised  to  find  that  thtre  is  not  more  of  the  Radical  in 
his  political  views.  He  never  could  have  been  a  fanatic, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  certain  Conservative  ten- 
dency, so  hard  to  keep  off  from  advancing  years,  is  already 
and  prematurely  showing  itself  in  Mr.  Lowell's  views  of  life. 
His  country  has  had  to  pass  through  so  many  terrible  or- 
deals in  his  time,  that  perhaps  he  is  more  anxious  that  for 
a  while  she  should  rest  and  be  thankful  than  do  anything 
else.    A  man  with  such  a  mind  and  temperament  as  his 

^  ^er0  Mr.  MoCarihj  fitUs  into  an  •rror. — Ed.  BVxby  BATuaoAT. 


could  have  but  little  sympathy  with  some  of  the  rather 
aggressive  and  enterprising  forms  in  which  new  \^%  havt 
lately  manifested  themselves  new  and  then  in  the  UDited 
States.    I  have  no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  process  of 
pouring  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles  had  been  carrifid 
on  with  rather  too  liberal  and  reckless  a  hand  in  the  sud- 
den elevation  of  the  negro  population  to  full  ciUzenihip 
everywhere  over  the   States ;  and  he  most  ha?e  foond 
some  of  the  Woman*s  Rights  **  developments  '*  rather  tiy- 
log  occasionally.    Perhaps  he  thinks  America  has  had 
lately  more  sentiment  of  all  kinds  than  was  quite  good  for 
her.     Certainly  his  conversation  on  political  and  lodal 
subjects  seems  of  a  much  shrewder  and  lesi  enthosiastie 
kind  than  one  might  have  expected  who  remembered  the 
early  apostrophes  to  Lamartine  and  Kossath,  and  the  fa- 
vor, hardly  veiled   even    in    sarcasm,  of  the  '^Biglow 
Papers."    Without  suggesting  any  comparison  between  tvo 
men  and  two  careers  so  unlike,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Lowell  holds  now,  with  regard  to  the  poliiica 
of  the  United  States,  something  like  the  views  which  Mr. 
Bright  is  understood  to  entertain  with  regard  to  those 
of  England.    Each  is  content  with  a  great  good  done, 
but  sees  that  it  cost  trouble  and  sacrifice  to  do  it,  and 
is  not  anxious  that  any  new  enterprises  should  soon  \a 
undertaken.    People  who  have  lately  conversed  with  Mr. 
Bright,  and  had  only  known  him  before  throa^h  newip 
papers,  are  always  telling  us  how  surprised  they  were  to 
find  him  so  conservative  in  his  opinions.    I  can  easil; 
understand  that  the   same  thing  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Lowell. 

But  whatever  this  person  or  that  may  think  of  the  pa^ 
ticular  views  he  happens  to  express,  I,  for  myself,  Tery 
much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowell  is  ever  more  brilliant  and 
delightful  than  he  shows  himself  in  conversation.    He  is 
not,  by  any  means,  what  people  would  have  called  some 
years  ago  a  groat  talker ;  he  never  keeps  all  the  talk  to 
himself,  or  pours  forth  long  and  flowing  sentences,  or 
showers  down  the  sparkling  spray  of  witticisms  over  an 
admiring  and  watchful  company.    He  is  not  in  the  le^ 
like  a  Coleridge  or  Macaulay ;  nor  does  he  rush  alonv  ib 
unbroken  monologues  like  his  countryman,  the  late  Mr. 
Seward;  nor  has   he    the    overpowering   conversational 
energy  of  another  countryman  of  his,  the  late  Mr.  Charb 
Sumner.    The  charm  of  Mr.  LowelPs  conversation  is,  that 
it  is  conversation  and  not  soliloquy,  or  sermon,  or  the 
elaborate  display  of    the  professional  wit    Mr.  Lowell 
talks,  in  fact,  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  people,  eicept 
that  he  always  talks  well;  that  when  most  others  of  ui 
say  commonplace  things,  he  says  something  brilliant,  or 
deep,  or  thoughtful,  or  sometimes  poetic,  or  not  uncom- 
monly paradoxical.    He  suggests,  ^rhaps,  some  new  and 
odd  way  of  looking  at  an  old  subject ;  he  extracts  some 
humorous  conceit  from  a  very  familiar  thought  or  fact ;  he 
draws  at  will  upon  the  rich  resource  of  a  scholarship  the 
most  varied  and   liberal.    Few  Englishmen  are  so  well 
acquainted,  I  should  think,  with  English  literature  at  its 
best  periods,  and  he  appears  to  have  a  not  less  thorough 
acquainUnce  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
France  and  Germany,  of  Italy  and  Spain.    Nothing  b 
more  perilous  than  any  effort  to  reproduce  in  cold  blood 
some  bright  thoughts  suggested  in  passing  conversation; 
and  I  almost  fear  to  do  Sir.  Lowell  an  injustice  bj  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  impression  produced  on  me  by 
this  or  that  phrase  or  suggestion  of  his.    Two  or  three 
poinU,  however,  I  feel  tempted  to  recall.    He  Ulked  once 
of  collisions  at  sea,  suggested  by  some  recent  casuait;, 
and  he  mentioned  how  much  he  had  been  struck  by  a  w 
sage  he  had  read  in  the  evidence  of  a  man  saved  from  sach 
a  calamity.    The  man  stated .  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  ran  richt  into  another  vessel,  literally  cutting  her 
in  two ;  and  all  he  could  tell  of  the  passengers  in  the  de- 
stroyed ship  was,  that  he  became  conscious  of  seeing  a 
Cerson  who  was  lying  in  his  berth  reading  a  newspaj«r 
y  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  this  person  looked  up  startled 
for  a  mouient,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  ship  or  paseeagers. 
Mr.  Lowell  made,  in  a  few  words,  and  without  any  appea^ 
ance  of  either  painting  or  moraliiing,  a  wonderlol  picture 
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of  this  little  iocideot,  of  the  qaiet  reader  Buddeoly  startled 
(toid  his  paper,  and  meeting  in  the  gleam  of  light  the  pale, 
horrified  face  of  his  innocent  destroyer,  and  then  gone  for- 
ever into  the  darkness.  Another  time  he  told  us  of  some 
wine  of  marvellous  price,  of  which  he  had  drunk  one  glass, 
for  the  sake,  as  ho  put  it,  of  swallowing  so  much  liquid 
wealth;  and  the  number  of  quaint  conceits  which  he 
caused  to  come  up  like  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  that 
precious  slass,  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  illustrated 
the  possible  value  of  the  draught,  might  have  either  de- 
lighted an  epicurean  or  a  teetotaller  according  as  one 
ehose  to  look  at  it,  or  according  as  he  supposed  Mr.  Low- 
ell to  be  in  jest  or  earnest.  His  love  of  paradoxes  made  a 
mtor  from  England  once  say  that  he  feit  reminded,  while 
listening  to  him,  of  some  of  Mr.  Lowe's  more  remarkable 
speeches.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Lowell  mentioned  the  fact 
tnat  he  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
ibond  the  conversation  of  the  latter  peculiarly  interesting 
snd  congeniaL  Speaking  of  English  poets,  Mr.  Liowell 
observed  of  one  of  them,  that  he  "  started  with  a  finer 
outfit "  than  any  other,  but  that  his  stock  got  so  crowded 
Qp;  be  became  less  able  to  use  it  to  any  purpose  the  longer 
he  went  on.  Of  a  certain  tendency  in  the  modern  poetry 
of  England,  he .  quietly  observed,  **  I  don't  believe  true 
art  ever  goes  about  patting  the  passions  on  the  back.*' 

Mr.  Lowell,  it  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  is  more 
oft  literary  man  than  most  of  our  living  English  poets,  and 
more  of  a  poet  than  most  of  our  literary  men.  He  is  more 
fully  rounded,  one  might  say,  than  most  of  his  English  peers 
and  rivals.  I  have  said  hardly  anything  of  Mr.  LowelPs 
later  poems,  although  some  of  these,  1  think,  make  a  truer 
clsim  for  him  to  the  title  of  poet  than  the  more  impulsive 
and  ambitious  efforts  of  his  younger  days.  But,  as  I  have 
obcerved  before,  this  sketch  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  criti- 
ciso,  and  I  shall  onlv  say  that  I  think  in  <*The  Cathe- 
dral" and  <' Under  the  Willows"  are  some  of  the  finest 
poetic  passages  their  author  has  written.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  sometimes  over- weighted  with  thought,  and  that 
the  ray  of  pure  poetry  struggles  here  and  there  through 
cloud-masses  of  meditation ;  but  the  ray  is  there,  and  it 
makes  the  cloud-masses  beautiful.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
great  varietv  of  Mr.  Lowell's  readin?  expresses  itself  some- 
times in  allusions,  and  even  in  phrases,  which  to  many 
readers  come  in  like  citations  from  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
mutt  give  to  certain  passages  the  appearance  of  something 
pedaotic,  or  at  least  too  purely  professorial.  These  are 
bat  occasional  defects;  tne  poet  is  ofl<»n  as  simple  in 
laoguage  as  he  is  true  in  thought.  I  do  not  know  of 
ftoything  more  entirely  pathetic  than  the  verses  entitled, 
"After  the  Burial,"  in  which  the  familiar  conventionali- 
ties  are  firmly  and  sadly  repelled :  — 

**  In  the  breaking  gnlft  of  sorrow. 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out. 
And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  as  doubt, 

,        "  Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 
That  oar  human  heart  may  cling  to. 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last. 

"  To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjectures ; 
To  the  flesh  its  sweet  de8])air ; 
Its  tears  o'er  the  thin,  worn  locket, 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  I 

"  Console,  if  you  will ;  I  can  bear  it; 
'T  is  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  Death  other  than  Death  ! " 

in  this  country^  I  know,  many  well-qualified  critics  still 
hold  that  Mr.  Ix>well  is  only  a  poet  in  the  limited  sense 
^hich  allows  the  title  to  George  Eliot  and  Dr.  Newman ; 
the  author,  that  is,  of  fine  thoughts  put  into  verse.  I  shall 
Bot  enter  into  the  question  —  a  vague  and  barren  one,  I 
tbmk  —  as  to  the  possibility  of  defining  the  exact  differ- 
(Dce  between  a  great  poetic  thinker  and  a  poet.  I  shall 
«uy  record  my  own  belief  that  Mr.  Lowell  has,  in  many  of 


his  works,  proved  his  title  to  be  placed  in  the  higher  rank. 
The  distinction  of  which  we  have  all  lately  been  reading 
between  poetry  and  eloquence  —  that  the  latter  is  heard 
while  the  former  is  overheard  —  must  apply,  I  presume, 
to  lyric  poetry  only.  It'  could  not  well  apply  to  Homer 
or  to  Dante,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dramatic  poets.  One 
can  hardly  itnagine  the  *'  Iliad  "  poured  forth  as  a  mere 
cry  to  the  wandering  stars,  or  the  story  of  Francesca  called 
aloud  to  solitude.  But  as  lyric  poems  some  of  Lowell's 
seem  to  me  fairly  to  answer  the  terms  of  the  definition  — 
they  are  overheard;  they  come  straight  from  spirit  and 
sense,  sent  directly  forth  into  the  air,  because  the  poet 
must  give  them  out,  and  with  no  thouzht  of  audience.  I 
have  hf  ard  Americans  compare  Lowell  with  Wordsworth* 
In  the  "Fable  for  Critics"  Lowell  himself  has  rather 
sharply  complained  of  admiring  counti^men  calling  some 
New  World  singer  the  "  American  Wordsworth,"  and 
adds,  that 

'« Wordsworth 
Is  worth  near  as  much  as  your  whole  tuneful  herd's  worth." 

I  shall  not  make  the  comparison,  being  well  convinced 
that  there  is  room  for  a  very  genuine  poet  a  good  many 
degrees  below  Wordsworth.  But  there  is  this  much  re- 
semblance between  Wordsworth  and  Lowell  —  that  in 
both  alike  thought  and  not  passion  is  the  habitual  source 
of  inspiration.  If  one  mav  make  any  comparison  of  names, 
however,  I  should  say  that  Lowell  seems  to  me  not  a 
lower  Wordsworth  but  a  higher  Matthew  Arnold  —  a 
robuster  Matthew  Arnold,  with  genius. 


A  MODERN  REBECCA:    A  WELSH   SKETCH. 

BT  ANKIE  BBALE. 

Accidents  or  offences  originate  half  of  our*  institutions. 
One  need  breeds  another,  and  too  many  needs  breed  dis- 
content. Thus  carriages  and  carts  demanded  roads  roads 
brought  turnpike-gates  and  their  tolls,  and  the  tolls  induced 
riots.  We  crave  smooth  government,  yet  grumble  at  the ' 
taxes ;  and  farmers  rejoiced  in  level  roads,  but  murmured 
at  the  gates.  In  truth,  they  were  sufiGiciently  numerous, 
and  the  poor  lime  and  coal  carriers  were  therefore  heavily 
taxed.  So  were  cattle-drovers,  pig-drivers,  and  marketers 
generally.  Pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings  were  doled  out 
at  the  pikes  with  ever- increasing  reluctance,  and  under- 
breath  mutterings  rumbled  through  the  land. 

The  Welsh  are  naturally  a  peace-loving,  patriotic  people 
enough ;  but  we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  a  constant 
inroad  into  our  pockets,  especially  when  they  are  empty. 
They  found  it  intolerable  to  be  pulled  up  every  three  or 
four  miles  for  money  they  did  not  possess;  so  they  re- 
belled. 

The  Welsh  being  a  religious  people,  the  malcontents 
searched  the  Bible  for  a  text  to  represent  their  grievances, 
and  found  a  prophecy  written  on  purpose  for  them,  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  years  before,  in  the 
60th  verse  of  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  was  concern- 
ing Rebekah,  and  was  as  follows :  **  Let  thy  seed  possess 
the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  As  Cambrian  philol- 
ogists had  asserted  that  WeUh  was  the  language  spoken  in 
Paradise,  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  jicople 
using  that  ancient  tongue  to  Rebekah;  and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  by  her  somewhat 
remote  descendants. 

So  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  our  peaceful  districts 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  loud  knocking  at  the  turnpike 
gates,  and  what  were  afterwards  termed  *'the  liebecca 
Riots  "  began  by  the  demolition  of  one  or  more  of  these 
obnoxious  barriers.  Toll-takers  were  aroused  at  dead  of 
night  by  an  army  of  black-faced  demons,  who  summoned 
them  to  surrender  on  pain  of  torture,  and  who  set  to  work 
to  hack  or  burn  posts  and  planks.  The  terrified  gate- 
keepers fied,and  the  assailants  had  the  field  to  themselves. 
In  the  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  the  demons,  but  all 
the  country-side  was  aroused,  and  everybody  went  to  see 
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thu  mischief.  Some  thoaght  it  a  good  joke  to  frighten  the 
sleepy  mRgistrates;  others  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  the 
disafiected.  Meanwhile  the  sleepy  magistrates  woke  up  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  danger,  and  talked  much,  as 
magistrates  will.  One  advbed  one  thing,  one  another,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

Tretavon  and  its  neighborhood  shared  the  fate  of  the 
South  Wales  districts  generally,  and  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. They  had  imagined  themselves  safe,  and  were 
much  surprised  to  learn,  on  awaking  one  morning,  that 
Llanfach  gate  had  been  destroyed  during  the  night  This 
was  a  tiresome  little  toll  in  a  poor,  mountainous  part,  set  as 
a  kind  of  trap  for  such  mean-spirited  creatures  as  would 
take  by-roads  to  avoid  the  big  gate  of  Llanmawr.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  magistrates  trembled  in  their  shoes, 
for  they  knew  that  if  they  dared  to  be  decided,  worse 
would  ibllow.  Still,  it  does  not  do  for  men  high  in  author- 
ity to  show  fear,  whatever  they  may  feel,  so  they  made  a 
commotion,  and  the  whole  town  grew  excited,  it  was  ru- 
mored that  other  gates  would  be  demolished  the  following 
night,  and  nobody  could  tell  where  the  mischief  would  end. 
So  the  valorous  magistrates  and  townspeople  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  bpeedv  enrolment  of  special  constables. 
In  those  days  Tref avon  bad  no  police  force,  and  Mr.  Super- 
intendent rryse  had  not  been  appointed  to  keep  the  re- 
fractory in  check  by  his  mien  and  club. 

There  was  a  running  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  much  fun, 
some  anxiety,  and  a  ^reat  display  of  courage.  We  all 
know  how  our  valiant  Riflemen  have  turned  out  to  drills, 
sham-fights,  inspections,  loss  of  time,  and  personal  expense, 
for  the  defence,  real  or  imaginarv,  of  their  dearly-beloved 
country :  so  did  the  specials,  as  they  were  called.  Profes- 
sionals, tradesmen,  mechanics, — some  of  whom,  it  was  whis- 
pered, favored  Rebecca,  —  started  out  as  one  man,  and  were 
declared  constables  for  the  nonce.  They  would  defend  their 
homes  and  gates  against  all  invaders,  and  armed  with  blud- 

feons  they  made  a  iormidable  array.  A  wag  said  they  wanted 
ut  hoofs  to  be  an  army  of  Centaurs.  Indeed,  jests  burst 
over  their  heads  like  crackers.  Some  of  them  had  been  in 
the  army,  others  were  in  the  militia,  and  therefore  under* 
stood  the  tactics  of  war.  These  constituted  themselves 
leaders,  and  there  was  one  who  especially  distinguished 
himself.  This  was  Lieutenant  Pryse,  afterwards  the 
dreaded  and  respected  superintendent  of  police.  There 
were  only  two  cowards  in  the  dbtrict,  and  these  were  the 
doctor  and  lawyer :  they  positively  refused  to  be  enrolled, 
the  one  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  fight  and  dress 
wounds  at  the  same  time ;  the  other,  as  being  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  declared  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
Uke  care  of  his  masters.  Thus,  Dr.  Jones  and  Jenkins  the 
lawyer  chuckled  and  made  their  jokes  over  their  rubber  at 
home,  with  their  excellent  helpmates,  while  the  specials 
went  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  as  their  defenders. 

Solemnly  and  silently  this  valorous  troop  left  their 
trembling  households,  to  patrol,  not  *•  the  deck,"  but  the 
roads  and  lanes  around  the  threatened  fortresses. 

It  was  afterwards  understood  that  the  wily  Rebecca  had 
emissaries  everywhere;  but  in  those  early  days  no  one 
knew  anything  of  her  talent  for  organization,  so  the  specials 
were  easily  imposed  upon.  While  zealously  keeping  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe  lest  the  expected  enemy  should  find  them 
out  and  so  escape,  a  breathless  spy  came  to  give  informa- 
tion that  the  rioters  were  actuary  pulling  down  a  gate  at 
another  point,  two  miles  off.  Thankful  for  a  diversion, 
the  specials  took  to  furious  running.  This  was  the  more 
admirable  as  many  of  them  were  stout,  comfortable  citizens, 
unused  to  that  particular  kind  of  exercise.  It  was  no  joke 
for  men  who  had  not,  as  yet,  learnt  the  double-quick  step 
in  which  our  volunteeis  are  now  such  adepts,  to  run  two 
miles ;  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  some  of  them  were 
left  behind  in  the  race.  Remember,  also,  Uiat  it  was  dark, 
that  Wales  is  a  hilly  country,  and  that  they  had  great-coata 
on  their  backs  and  clubs  in  liieir  bands. 

It  often  happens  that  the  rear  guard  has  the  best  of  it, 
and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Puffing,  panting,  swear- 
ing at  Rebecca,  they  toiled  on  a  mile  and  a  hdLf,  struggling 


after  the  van.  They  were  suddenly  arretted  by  tk  wand 
of  footsteps,  not  few  and  measured,  but  many  ana  homed. 
They  all  felt  intuitively  that  it  was  Rebecca  nmning  for 
her  life  from  the  specials,  who  had  reached  the  gate  ia 
time  to  defend  it.  They  stood  to  take  breadi,  and  one 
whispered,  in  the  inspiration  of  latent  military  eenioi,  tint 
they  should  form  a  rank  across  the  road,  hold  finn^  tad 
present  staves.  This  was  done,  and  the  clattering  itefis 
drew  nearer. 

On  came  the  rioters,  and  the  resolute  specials  bad  not 
time  to  say  **  In  the  Queen's  name  I "  when  their  rank  ind 
file  was  broken  in  the  dark.  They  belabored  ri^ht  and 
left  with  their  clubs,  and  were  belabored  in  retorn.  **  SQ^ 
render  1  in  the  Queen's  name,  rioters  I"  The  wordi 
struggled  out  at  last,  and  the  lieutenant's  voice  was  loodesi 
He  had  collared  a  special  who  recognized  its  commtndinf 
tones.    **  Let  me  alone,  man  1    I  'm  Thomas  Evans,  Gwa^ 

odymae8,"4cried  the  collared.  <*  Then  why  the did  yoo 

attack  me !  "  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  oblivious  for  once  of 
his  resolve  never  to  use  naughty  words.  **  1  thought  jtn 
were  Rebecca.'*  *'Halt  —  holdl  I  verily  believe  we -r 
all  friends  I  "  shouted  the  lieutenant. 

And  so  they  were.  The  vanguard  had  reached  the  gate 
indicated,  and  found  it  still  the  insuperable  barrier  that  it 
was  intended  to  be.  There  was  no  Rebecca.  Thej 
knocked  up  the  terrified  gate-keeper,  who  put  hit  head  oat 
of  the  window  and  cried  for  quarter.  Finding  thej  were 
friends,  he  told  them  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  bed  becsme 
a  man  had  been  there  who  had  assured  him  that  the  rioten 
were  attacking  Tygwyn  gate.  The  lieutenant  instantly 
led  his  van  towards  Tygwyn,  and  so  doing  fell  in  with  hu 
rear. 

**  You  've  cracked  my  skull ! "  cried  one;  "  And  broken 
my  ribs!"  another;  "Confound  those  clubs  I"  a  third; 
*<  And  Rebecca  I  "  a  fourth. 

There  was  a  short  cut  to  Tygwyn  up  a  by-road  that 
crossed  what  was  called  the  **  Little  Mountain.-"  The  tieo- 
tenant,  who  had  once  seen  service,  cried  **  Come  on!" 
But  many  of  the  specials  had  had  enough  for  one  night, 
and  said  they  should  return  and  get  the  doctor  to  examtne 
their  bruises.  They  did  so,  while  the  more  coorageons 
scaled  the  hill.  They  were  lighted  to  iu  summit  by  a 
watch-fire  where  Rebecca  had  apparently  been  but  was  not 
They  fancied  they  heard  shouting  and  laughter  somewhere, 
but  the  mocking  demons  were  invisible. 

It  was  morning  when  they  reached  Tygwyn,  and  the  son 
was  rising  over  a  scene  tranquil  and  beaudfnl  as  Eden.  A 
small  gate-house  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  road,  nestled 
amongst  trees,  and  untroubled  by  this  visionary  Kebecca. 
Beneath  a  one-arched  bridee  close  by  ran  a  babbliog,  ooi^ 
little  river,  that  fretted  resUessly  over  large,  moss-adorn^ 
stones,  and  tumbled  i)ver  a  rock  as  a  water-fall,  into  a  bed  of 
rock,  hard  as  poverty.  The  spray  sparkled  like  briliiantt 
in  the  dawn-gleams,  the  dew  on  herb  and  fiower  kindled 
into  radiance,  the  mists  melted  from  monntun  and  meadov 
and  vanished  in  ghostly  white  folds  into  dim  distance; 
while  the  grand  and  glorious  sun  rose  slowly  oves  the 
sleeping  scene.  , 

llbe  lieutenant  paused  to  admire,  for  he  was  a  lover  oi 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  times,  and  seasons.  His  fnendi, 
tired  and  cross,  paused  to  grumble.  Nothing  had  been 
done,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do,  but  to  waken  up  an- 
other trembling  toll-keeper,  and  learn  that  some  messenger 
unknown  had  preceded  them  with  the  news  that  Rebecca 
was  at  Llanfach.  This  was  the  place  from  whence  they 
started,  and  they  had  scoured  the  country  and  worn  out 
strength  and  shoe-leather  in  vain.  They  returned  crest- 
fallen  to  Trefavon,  and  were  erected  by  many  jests  and 
much  laughter,  for  Rebecca  had  not  sallied  out  that  mgbt 

By  degrees  matters  grew  more  serious,  and  suspected 
persons  were  arrested.  The  justices  were  either  not  no- 
merous  or  not  courageous  enough  for  the  occa*ion,  and  s 
new  batch  of  magistrates  was  made.  It  was  a  fine  time  for 
men  ambitious  of  forensic  honors,  and  many  had  to  tbani 
Rebecca  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench  which  they  would  never 
have  occupied  without  her.  Laughter  increased  with  tbem, 
and  wonderful  stories  circulated  of  honorable  genttemea 
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laid  never  to  liEve  read  a  book  in  their  lives,  and  seen  with 
huge  folios  open  before  them,  grimly  studying  law.  Jen- 
kins, magistrate's  clerk,  declared  that  he  was  worked  off  his 
legs  in  running  from  one  to  the  other  to  explain  what  their 
brains  were  never  intended  to  hold.  The  capacity  of  your 
Justice  Shallows  is  soon  measured  by  the  multitude,  and 
the  rioters  were  not  abashed  by  their  new  judges.  They 
Dot  only  continued  their  raids  on  the  pikes,  but  they  found 
new  sources  of  amusement  Ominous  placards  appeared 
on  gates  and  walls  denouncing  any  magistrate  who  aared  to 
convict  an  offender.  Unearthly  silhouettes  of  men  and  out- 
lines of  donkeys  illustrated  them ;  while  anonymous  letters 
terrified  the  uneasy  Dictators.  Squire  Rhys,  Plas  Clogy- 
frane,  found  his  grave  dug  in  his  own  park,  and  Ap  Madoc 
of  Maesgwynne  —  a  new  madstrate  more  celebrated  for 
drinking  than  wit  —  saw  such  a  terri6c  ghost  near  the 
churchyard,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  instead  of  the  Bench« 

All  this  was  done  during  the  night,  but  in  broad  day- 
light the  Rebeccaites  were  mild  as  milk  and  stolid  as  their 
own  donkeys.  Neither  magistrates  nor  specials  were  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  so  at  last  down  came  the  military. 

Trefavon  was  in  its  glory,  for  a  detachment  of  bold  dra- 
goons was  quartered  upon  it.  Never  had  it  witnessed  such 
excitement  before.  Rebecca  was  forgotten  in  the  dazzling 
QDiforms,  prancing  horses,  stalwart  soldiers,  drillings,  drum- 
mings,  church-goings,  and  all  the  magnificent  apparatus  of 
war.  Never  had  there  been  such  entertainments,  dancings, 
dressings,  flirtings,  and  caracolings.  But  opposition  breeds 
resistance,  and  Rebecca  grew  the  more  resolute  and  irrita- 
ble as  she  was  determinately  opposed.  Incendiarism  began 
its  dastardly  work,  and  the  secret  but  skilful  organization 
of  the  riots  became  apparent.  All  the  wit  and  daring  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers  were  required  to  suppress 
them. 

Suddenly,  at  dead  of  night,  uprose  a  huge  bonfire  on  the 
summit  of  the  old  British  encampment,  Garngoch,  and  im- 
mediately another  hill  blazed,  and  another  and  another, 

"  Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales." 

As  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  mountains  were 
the  signal-posts. 

Garugoch,  the  stronghold  of  Caractacus,  now  one  of  Re- 
becca's citadels,  was  considered  impregnable.  It  was 
covered  with  the  large  stones  of  which  the  Ancient  Britons 
made  their  encampments,  and  of  these  the  rioters  formed  a 
huge  cairn,  on  the  top  of  which  they  kindled  their  bonfire. 
The  military  were  more  than  once  picketed  roufid  their 
mooDtain,  secretly,  silently  as  Rebecca  herself:  but  not  so 
•ecretly  and  silently  but  that  she  was  kept  informed  of 
their  movements  by  her  scouts.  Up  shot  the  flame,  and  up 
galloped  the  soldiers,  guided  by  the  light  and  previous  in- 
formation. They  were  soon  at  the  encampment,  but  there 
were  no  rioters  —  nothing  but  the  flaring  fire  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cairn.  Dr.  Jones  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  usual, 
for  he,  who  knew  most  things,  had  seen  what  the  bold  dra- 
goons could  not  find.  He  was  crossing  Garngoch  on  a 
night  black  as  Erebus,  on  his  way  to  a  patient,  and  lost  his 
path.  His  horse  was  at  fault  for  the  moment,  so  they  stood 
to  consider.    The  cairn  was  alight  simultaneously. 

'^ So  hoi  my  friends,"  ejaculated  the  doctor  with  a 
chuclEle,  and  turned  his  horse  towards  the  bonfire.  Stand- 
|o?  at  a  distance  he  considered  a  scene  as  weird  as  a  witch*s 
(^Iroom.  Some  hundreds  of  men  were  assembled  round 
the  cairn.  Their  faces  were  blackened,  thev  wore  grotesque 
frocks  or  gowns  over  their  clothes,  and  had  all  sorts  of  agri- 
cnltnral  and  mechanical  instruments  in  their  hands.  Their 
I^der  was  distinguished  by  a  white  shirt  It  was  evident 
|hat  they  were  enjoying  a  good  joke,  for  laughter  circulated. 
J^y  looked  like  demons  round  their  enormous  cairn.  Un- 
fortunately the  doctor's  dog.  Jumper,  barked  and  made  an 
uistantaoeous  diversion,  and  he,  nothing  daunted,  rode  in 
^Dgst  them  exclaiming,  **l  know  you  all,  you  scoun- 
arels/»  « Not  a  bit  of  it,  doctor  bach :  but  we  won't  be 
hurting  you,  if  you  '11  hold  your  tongue,"  was  the  rejoinderi 

jj^  peach  we'll  make  you  swallow  your  surgery." 

^e  doctor  loved  a  joke,  but  would  not  laugh.  On  the 
contrary,  he  began  to  make  an  oration,  in  which  he  advised 


a  return  to  peace  and  order.  All  he  got  for  his  pains  was, 
**  Stop  you,  doctor.  That 's  not  your  trade,  but  the 
parson's.  Come  you ;  we  'U  send  for  you  when  we  want 
you.  You  shall  be  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty 
Rebecca."  Somebody  took  hold  of  his  bridle  and  ledf  his 
horse  back  into  the  right  path,  muttering,  *'  Take  you  carOy 
doctor.  If  it  was  anybody  else,  he  would  n't  have  seen 
Trefovon  for  a  week  or  so."  The  doctor  followed  the 
advice,  took  care,  and  held  his  tongue. 

It  was«diificult  for  the  soldiers  to  do  much  execution  by 
night  in  a  strange  country,  still  they  held  themselves 
ready.  Belted  and  spurred,  they  waited  and  amused 
themselves.  The  officers  were  feted  everywhere,  and  Re- 
becca had  to  answer  for  many  an  interruption  to  many  a 
dinner,  dance,  and  flirtation.  An  orderly  appeared  and 
all  the  red-coats  vanished.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of 
feminine  pleasure  and  interest  vanished  with  them  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  fear  succeeded  amusement,  and  that  every- 
body expected  the  rioters  where  the  soldiers  were  not. 
And  their  expectations  were  not  always  disappointed. 

When  the  echoes  of  the  horses'  hoofs  were  no  longer 
heard,  and  the  troop  was  in  search  of  visionary  belligerents 
afar,  the  rioters  were  pulling  down  a  gate,  or  setting  fire  to 
a  hay-stack,  close  at  hand.  On  one  occasion  they  returned 
to  their  beds  at  dawn,  from  a  skirmish  with  a  handful  of 
stray  demons,  having  secured  a  prisoner  or  so,  and  learnt 
that  a  gate  had  been  demolished  at  midnight  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  Before  noon  this  spot  was 
festive.  What  a  pretty^  scene  it  was  I  A  small  gate-house 
on  a  pleasant  country-road ;  hedges  of  hawthorn  and  wild 
roses  on  one  side ;  a  park- wall  topped  with  giant  beeches 
on  the  other  ;  a  vista  of  cottages,  trees,  and  lanes  in  front ; 
meadows,  a  winding  river,  and  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
on  either  side  the  road,  blackened  and  charred  posts  and 
the  wreck  of  a  gate,  and  people  everywhere.  There  were 
gallant  oflicers  trying  to  look  grave  as  thev  discussed  mat- 
ters with  solemn  magistrates,  snufi-box  in  hand  and  law  on 
lip;  smart  ladies  glancing  at  their  defenders;  men  jest- 
ing at  a  slumbering  military  and  a  waking  Rebecca ;  high- 
hatted,  short-coated  peasants  gazing  inhocently;  quad- 
rupeds and  bipeds  passing  the  ruin  triumphantly,  unchal- 
lenged for  toll,  and  the  gate-keeper  going  over  his  *<  oil-told 
tale  "  to  every  questioner. 

He  had  been  summoned  —  had  resisted  —  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  was  the  pith  of  most  gate- 
keepers' ptories,  but  some,  who  had  resolutely  taken  toll  by 
day,  at  gates  demolished  by  night,  fared  worse.  One  old 
man  and  woman  were  ducked  in  a  neighboring  pond,  an- 
other was  beaten,  another  dra|;ged  from  his  bed. 

At  last  the  soldiers  came  fairly  upon  the  rioters,  and  the 
usual  results  ensued.  A  fierce  nightly  skirmish,  a  few 
wounds,  and  one  or  two  prisoners.  The  new  justices  sat 
in  solemn  quorum,  and  having  received  many  threatening 
communications,  heard  the  evidence  leniently.  Not  only 
the  prisoners  but  the  witnesses  swore  that  they  were  chance 
passers-by,  attracted  by  the  fight,  and,  as  everybody  knew, 
quiet,  inoffensive  people,  who  would  as  much  think  of  join- 
ing Rebecca  as  of  murdering  their  worships.  It  was  so 
evident  that  they  were  lambs  caught  by  wolves,  that  they 
were  let  off*,  and  the  wolves  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Fear  is  a  sad  perverter  of  justice,  and  during  the  months 
that  the  riots  lasted,  conservative  squires  were  afraid. 
Lawyer  Jenkins  said  that  if  Rebecca  had  l)een  a  poacher 
she  would  have  been  at  the  Antipodes ;  but  being  only  an 
incendiary  with  other  incendiaries  in  her  train,  she  re- 
mained among  her  native  mountains.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  Welsh  were  too  patriotic  to  transport  a  Welshman,  and 
were  even  sore  at  the  intervention  of  the  soldiery.  What 
right  had  they,  after  all,  mongrel  Saxons  as  they  were,  to 
come  with  sword  and  gun  to  attack  a  few  natives  who  were 
only  amusing  themselves  ? 

But  examples  must  be  made ;  so  as  time  went  on  some  of 
the  rioters  were  even  sent  to  prison,  while  the  military 
protected  the  bams  and  granaries  of  the  brave  magistrates, 
and  feasted  and  made  merry  in  their  halls  and  kitchens. 
Friends  at  a  distance  were  alarmed,  and  wrote  heart-rend- 
ing letters  to  entreat  ever}'body  to  leave  so  riotous  a  conn- 
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try ;  letters  to  Mk  if  we  were  alive  or  dead,  and  to  assure 
ns  that  the  writers  knew  no  peace  on  oar  account.  Ihis 
while  excitement  and  festivity  counterbalanced  terror  in 
all  but  the  authorities. 

When  the  sessions  and  assizes  came  round,  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  Rebeccaites  to  be  tried.  The  judges 
were  not  much  wiser  than  the  magistrates,  for  the  witnesses 
swore  anything;  but  the  truth,  and  juries  sided  with  them. 
What  should  Saesoneg  judges  know  of  Cymreig  rioters  ? 
Kot  much,  apparently.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  language 
had  to  be  translated,  and  the  translator  was  a  Welshman. 
If  sectarian  partisanship  is  supposed  to  influence  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  how  much  more  may  compatriot  par- 
tisanship influence  the  law  courts.  The  turn  of  a  word 
or  expression  might  give  a  judge  an  impression  quite  at 
variance  from  the  original,  and  the  jurymen  understood  as 
it  pleased  them.  The  judges  pricked  Uieir  ears  to  make 
the  best  of  Welsh  which  they  did  not  understand,  of 
Welsh- English  almost  as  incomprehensible,  and  of  a  tran^ 
lation  garbled  at  best.  Witnesses  swore,  with  grave, 
impenetrable  pertinacity,  to  the  most  outrageous  statements. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  Rebecca  and  Satan  were  identical. 
One  had  seen  her  vanish  in  a  sulphurous  flame  before  his 
e^es.  Another  had  been  seized  and  carried  through  the 
air  from  place  to  place.  A  third  had  never  seen  her  at  all, 
on  his  very  deea.  Alihis  were  winged  for  the  occasion, 
and  blindness  was  a  universal  disease.  Here  and  there  a 
ttraightforward  Lieutenant  Pryse  stood  up  and  resolutely 
spoke  the  truth.  **  There 's  brave  you  are ;  but  what  use  ?  " 
said  the  rest.  It  certainly  was  not  of  much  use,  for  there 
were  few  convictions. 

However,  the  Rebecca  riots,  like  other  similar  demon- 
strations, were  suppressed  at  last.  There  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  real  grievance  at  the  root  of  popular  discontent,  and 
perhaps  if  rulers  and  ruled  were  patient  one  with  the  other, 
it  might  be  removed  without  misrule  on  the  one  side  and 
ill-rule  on  the  other.  In  the  present  instance  many  of  Uie 
obnoxious  gates  were  quietly  done  away  with,  and  the  roads 
did  not  suffer;  the  real  grievance  was  removed,  and  the 
malcontents  retuf^ned  to  every-day  life.  But  they  and  their 
families  had  endured  much  needless  privation,  and  had 
helped  to  pay  an  increased  taxation. 

It  was  two  years  before  the  country  was  reported  tranquil 
and  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  rural  districts, 
leaving  them  to  a  newly-created  police  force,  and  Trefavon, 
in  especial,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Pryse. 


ON  COMING  DOWN  IN  A  PARACHUTE. 

A  PECULIARLY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  8ALA. 

Sorting  the  innumerable  scraps  of  intelligence  which 
I  am  compelled,  for  journalistic  purposes,  to  cut  from  the 
newspapers  every  morning  at  breakfast,  I  came  recently 
npon  a  paragraph,  setting  forth  how  a  certain  Monsieur  de 
Groof,  a  iieigian,  and  known  as  <*  lyilomme  Volant,"  had 
arrived  in  this  country  with  the  aerial  machine  he  had  in- 
vented, and  proposed  to  give  practical  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  flying  at  Cremorne  Gardens  and  elsewhere.  1  dimly 
remembered  to  have  Be<^n  something  of  the  Flying  Man 
before  in  print.  It  was  at  Brussels,  I  think,  that  he  attempted 
to  cleave  the  air  with  artificial  wings ;  but  some  contre- 
temps arriving,  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  lie  very 
narrowly  escaped  being  smashed  ;  and  the  crowd  —  a 
Belgian  crowd  is  about  the  coarsest  and  most  savage  mob 
imaginable  —  tore  his  machine  to  ribbons ;  and  but  that  he 
timeously  fled  would  have  rent  him  in  pieces  as  well. 
Having  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  aeronautics 
and  aeronauts,  I  noted  this  De  Groof  in  a  mental  memo- 
randum-book, and  affixed  the  *'  par."  relating  to  his  prox- 
imate performances  on  the  looking-glass.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  lighted  on  another  paragraph,  setting  forth  how 
the  adventurous  Fleming  had  b^un  to  fly,  and,  it  was 


claimed,  with  complete  success.  He,  standing  in  the  ceotn 
of  his  apparatus,  which  comprised  wings  and  a  tail  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  silk,  and  which  resembled,  it  vu 
said,  a  gigantic  Japanese  ^  bird -kite,*'  had  been  cut  loots 
from  the  cord  by  which  he  was  suspended  from  the  c v  of 
a  balloon  ;   and   he  had  descendea  from  a  eonsider&bte 
height  in  safety.    Another  ascent  and  another  trial  of  tLe 
flving  machine  were  to  be  made,  at  an  early  date,  froa 
Cfremorne,  the  energetic  manager  of  which  —  Mr.  J(^ 
Bamn  —  was  prepared  to  use  eveiry  precaution  to  prevent 
this  new  Icarus  from  imperilling  his  life,  if  the  state  of  tbe 
weather  or  anv  other  obvious  drcnmstanoes  appeared  to 
present  obstacles  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  lui 
voyage.    M.  de  Groof  himself  was  fully  satbfied  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  apparatus,  and  as  to  his  liaving  at  last  soUed 
the  problem  of  human  volitation.    *'  So  far  so  good,"  voq 
may  say.    **  So  far  so  bad,"  I  thought,  ^  and  worse  Vill 
come."    I  did  not  think  that  worse  might  come;  I  was 
oonvinced  that  it  would.    I  made  a  memorandum  —  thii 
time  in  writing  —  of  the  existing  state  of  the  De  Groof 
business,  and  I  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  a  newpaper.   Twice 
in  the  course  of  a  dozen  lines  I  wrote  down  these  words, 
underscoring  them  (a  bad  habit  in  general)  to  give  em- 
phasis to  my  opinion :    ^  Tliu   man  wiU   be  kUltdJ*     I 
pointed  out  that,  with  however  much  of  a  show  of  shiia 
science  his  apparatus  misht  be  described,  it  coald  be  noth- 
ing but  a  duplex  paracnute,  and  that,  structurally,  there 
could  not  be  much  difference  between  it  and  the  barbaroos 
and   cruel  old  contrivance  figured   in  one  of  Ho«rarth's 
*'  Stages  of  Cruelty,*'  and  in  which  there  is  represented  a 
cat  tied  between  two  inflated  ox-bladders,  and  so  launched 
by  some  infernally  mischievous  boys  from  the  top  of  a 
house.    The  fact  of  audi  a  device  being  a  popular  amase- 
ment  with  the  little  blackgukrds  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(some  thirty  years,  it  will  be  remembered,  prior  to  the  be- 
neficent discovery  of  the  Montgolfiers),  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  a  parachute  was  anterior  to  that  of  an 
air-balloon,  and  to  favor  the  assumption  that  pussy  occa- 
sionally survived  her  involuntary  aerial  voyage.    But  then 
cats  are  accustomed  to  spring  from  heights  impossible,  pro- 
portionably  speaking,  to  human  beings;  and  again,  cats 
have  nine  live*,  and  men  fortunately  have  only  one.    I  aav 
fortunately.    The  vast  majority  of  mankind  do  so  much 
harm  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  during  their  sinjle 
tenure  of  existence,  that  it  may  be  deemed  providentially 
mprciful  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  new  leases 
of  life.    But  we  will  let  that  pass  ;  else  we  may  drift  into 
a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  —  which 
way  madne«s  lies.    For  the  rest,  I  frankly  owned,  in  the 
memorendum  of  which  I  speak,  that  it  was  just  possible  for 
a  man  to  come  down  safely  in  a  parachute,  whether  of  the 
single  or  umbrella,  or  the  double  or  winged  form  ;  and  to 
this  I  appended,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain, the  remark.  Experto  erede.    I  nevertheless  insisted 
that  the  chances  against  a  safe  descent,  and  in  favor  of  the 
adventurer  being  smashed,  were  at  least  ten  thousand  to 
one:  first,  because  parachutes  have  only  a  descending 
power  — they  can  only  fall,  they  cannot  rise;  and  next, 
because  accidents  of  incalculable  number,  and  impossible 
to  foresee,  mav  at  any  moment  occur  to  throw  the  most 
carefully  constructed    and   cunningly  devised  machinery 
out  of  gear,  and  to  bring  about  fatal  disaster.    In  a  simple 
balloon  you  have  always  two  chances  of  safety :  if  you  find 
yourself  descending  too  rapidly,  vou  may  throw  out  ballast, 
and.  the  car  being  thus  lightened  of  so  much  dead  weight, 
the  balloon  (if  there  be  any  gas  left  in  it)  must  consequently 
rise ;  in  the  next,  if  you  wish  to  descend,  and  espy  a  con- 
venient place  for  that  purpose,  you  can  pull  your  valve- 
string  and  let  out  gas,  so  that  the  density  of  the  balloon 
being  increased,  it  will  gently  sink.    Thus  you  can  really 
navigate  a  balloon  upwards  and  downwards ;  but  not  aU 
the  rudders  and  flappers,  or  other  more  or  less  "  hog«« 
forms  of**  steering  apparatus,"  which  have  been  affixed  bv 
enthusiasts  or  by  impostors  — the  numbers  of  the  one  and 
the  other  class  are  about  equal  in  the  history  of  aerostatics 
—  can  ever  enable  the  aeronaut  to  navi|at6  his  machine 
horizaniaUjff  to  one  hand  or  the  other  of  the  airplane  on 
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vbich  he  is  sailiDg.  He  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
find  in  its  circuits,  and  they  are  innumerable.  ^The  prob- 
em  of  aerial  navigation  can  ind^eed  never  be  solved  until 
1  balloon  be  invented  of  sufficient  power  to  sustain  a  steam- 
engine  or  some  form  of  caloric-engendering  contrivance, 
rben,  stt^ering  the  balloon  will  be  perfectly  practical. 

As  it  happened,  the  editor  of  the  journal  I  have  hinted 
It  was  too  much  occupied  iust  then  with  the  French  crisis, 
)r  the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship  Bill,  or  the  Decora- 
ion  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  the  Report  of  the  Aldulter- 
ition  of  Food  Committee,  to  pay  any  attention  to  my  sug- 
restions.  Probably  if  1  had  written  to  M.  de  Groof  to  warn 
lim  that  he  would  be  killed,  he  would  have  bidden  me 
mind  my  own  business ;  or,  in  more  courteous  mood,  he 
might  have  demonstrated  to  me,  in  elaborate  diagrams,  the 
thorough  feasibility  of  his  invention,  and  his  capacity  for 
Qying  in  forty-eight  hours  from  Battensea  Bridge  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Possibly  had  I  called  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Baum  to  the  matter,  he  might  have  threatened  me  with 
an  action  for  libel,  for  hinting  that  anything  of  a  nature 
likely  to  be  perilous  to  life  and  limb  was  about  to  take 
place  at  his  popular  establishment  So  I  held  my  tongue ; 
Dut  just  nine  days  after  I  had  put  on  paper  my  conviction 
that  the  man  would  be  killed,  he  ai^d  his  machine  came  tq 
grief  in  Robert  Street,  Chelsea,  and  he  was,  under  ciroum- 
ilances  of  extreme  horror,  killed  outright 

I  should  be  the  merest  jackass  that  ever  brayed,  if  I 
attempted  to  show  that  in  predicting  that  this  man  would 
be  Icilled,  and  that  speedily,  I  possessed  any  but  the  most 
obvious  means  for  assuming  that  the  conclusion  of  his  enter- 
prise was  proximate  and,  humanly  speaking,  must  be  cer- 
uiniy  fatal.    I  have  not  the  slightest  cUim  to  be  a  prophet ; 
1  have  known  too  many  prophets  to  be  anxious  to  vatici- 
nate on  my  own  account.     I  am  not  so  superstitious,  I  hope, 
at  to  have  deprecated  De  Groofs  attempt  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  "  tempting  Providence  "  to  try  to  fly.     One  mi^sht 
ai  well  say  that  the  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
that  printing  -and  photography,  were  so  many  temptations 
of  Providence.     De  Groofs  lead  in;;  errors  were  that  he 
tempted  Nature  by  wrestling  with  inadequate  means  against 
ascertained  forces ;  that  his  process  of  mechanical  reason- 
ing was  not  inductive  from  successful  experiments,  but  de- 
ductive from  numerous  fulures;  and  that  there  was  not 
really  one  atom  of  novelty  in  his  so-called  invention.    Abat- 
ing the  wax,  his  wings  were  Icarian,  and  nothing  more. 
^\  hy  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  he  would  peribh  was  simply 
for  these  reasons  :  first,  that  during  many  years  I  had  at- 
tentively studied  the  economy  of  idl  constructions  of  the 
parachute  order,  and  had  arrived  at  a  sufficiently  mathe- 
matical persuasion  that  the  chances  of  your  coming  down 
lately  in  one  of  these  machines  were  slighter  than  those  of 
the  precise  number  coming  up  on  which  you  have  put  a 
Btake  at  roulette  (I  do  not  speak  of  rouge  et  noir  —  therein 
the  chances  are  frequently  and   strongly  in  favor  of  the 
player) ;  and  secondly,  because  I  had  once  come  down  in  a 
parachute  myself,  and  that  the  fact  of  my  having  accom- 
plisherl  the  feat   (as  involuntary  as  that  of  the  cat  in 
Hojarlb'g  picture  of  which  I  spoke  anon)  without  having 
heen  dashed  to  pieces,  had  ratner  strengthened  than  en- 
feebled my  convictions  as  to  the  untrust worthiness  of  para- 
chutes generally.    The  poor  Belgian  only  fell  eighty  or  a 
huodred  feet  or  so  into  the  street  at  Chelsea ;  it  was  my  lot 
to  fall  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  —  that  is 
l^^ay,  a  mile.     Half  of  the  distance  was  accomplished  in  a 
l^lloon,  the  other  half  in  a  parachute,  yet  I  am  alive  to  tell 
u^e  tale ;  and  we  had  but  one  machine  between  us  in 
*hich  to  *«  do  "  the  entire  distance. 

J^be  thing  happened  in  this  wise,  just  three-and-twenty 
Jfars  ago.  At  that  period  —  it  was  the  year  of  the  Great 
j^l^Mbition  —  the  site  of  the  Albert  Hall  at  Kensington 
vjore  Was  occupied  by  a  very  curious  establishment  called 
|he  "  Symponum,"  a  huge  restaurant  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  Cookery  of  All  Nations,  and  con- 
ducted bv  the  late  Alexis  Soyer,  who  had  gained  consider- 
able celebrity  as  chrf'  to  the  Reform  Club,  as  the  inventor  of 
a  Variety  of  sauces  and  culinary  appliances  (he  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  the  father  of  gas-stoves  and  *'  kitcheners,"  and 


did  an  immense  deal  more  than  he  was  ever  thanked  for  in 
teaching  the  poor  to  make  that  soup  which  they  still  re- 
fuse to  eat,  because  it  is  associated  in  their  prejudiced 
minds  with  the  workhouse  and  the  jail)  (  and  a  very  in- 
genious, versatile,  facile,  and  upright  man,  who  was  not  in 
reality  a  quark  (any  more  than  was  Doctor  Kitchener), 
although  he  dressed  and  talked  and  wrote  in  a  quack-like 
manner.  This,  so  far  as  style  and  manner  are  concerned, 
was  likewise  the  failing  of  the  amiable  and  erudite  Kitch- 
ener. I  have  had  cooks  in  my  time  who  (wonderful  to  relate) 


They  broadly  stigi 
it  as  **  rubbidze,"  or  as  <^  a  lot  of  talk  about  nothing  at  all." 
The  same  objections,  in  other  terms,  have  been  urged 
against  Soyer's  "  Gastronomic  Regenerator"  and  his  other 
works  on  cookery  and  domestic  economy.  Yet  both  the 
Doctor  and  Alexis  were  thoroughly  practical  cooks,  and 
their  works  contain  a  vast  number  of  really  excellent  rec- 
ipes, the  utility  of  which  is  unhappily,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  ab.^olutely  marred  by  the  verbiage  and  the  flim-flam 
of  jocosity  with  which  they  are  overlaid.  You  may  be  as 
funny  as  you  like  over  a  plum-puddinz  after  it  it  cooked  ; 
but  until  you  have  ^ot  it  well  out  of  tne  pot  it  should  be 
treated  in  a  very  serious  manner.  And  in  this  connection 
I  may  remark  that  Mrs.  Glasse  (or  rather  the  Scottish  phy- 
sician who  wrote  the  cook-book  attributed  to  that  good 
lady)  never  perpetrated  the  bald  witticism  about  *' first 
catch  your  hare."  Mrs.  Glasse's  instructions  as  to  roast- 
ing puss  commence  thus  :  '*  First  take  your  hare  when  it  is 
casedf**  that  is  drawn  and  jointed,  and  ready  for  trussing. 

Poor  dear  old  Alexis  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
with  whom  I  had  had  many  pleasant  business  transactions 
of  a  literary  and  artistic  nature  *,  and  one  brilliant  afternoon 
in  the  summer  of  1851  I  went  up  to  Gore  House  to  see  how 
he  was  going  on,  symposiacally.  He  was  not  progressing 
very  prosperously.  Gore  House  (it  bad  once  been  the 
residence  of  William  VVilberforce,  and  aflerwards  that  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington  and  of  Count  d^Orsay)  was 
just  a  hundred  yards  on  the  wrong  side  df  the  Exhibition 
building,  the  visitors  to  which,  when  they  were  sated  with 
the  marvels  of  the  Indian  court,  and  Osier's  crystal  foun- 
tain, and  the  wonderful  creatures  from  Wiirtemberg,  were 
generally  more  anxious  to  proceed  in  an  easterly  than  in  a 
westerly  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  towards  London  proper 
than  towards  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Turnham 
Green.  Had  the  Symposium  been  situated  at  Knights- 
bridge  or  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  it  would  probably  have  be- 
come a  great  financial  success  ;  as  it  was,  it  was  only  visited 
for  the  sake  of  its  quaint  decorations  by  curiosity- hunters 
who  did  not  come  again ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  the 
general  public.  The  poor  chef  and  his  partners,  —  they  are 
all  dead,  so  that  I  am  making  no  indiscreet  revelations,  — 
who  had  invested  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  an  unre- 
munerative  enterprise,  were  fain  to  do  tneir  best  to  render 
the  place  more  attractive  by  converting  it  into  a  kind  of 
Crf  morne.  Tliere  were  illuminations,  fire-works,  Jetes  de 
nuit  at  a  shilling  a  head  admittance,  and  so  forth ;  and  these 
junketings  aroused  the  ire  of  those  very  punctilious  censors 
of  metropolitan  morals,  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  so  as  to 
imperil  tne  tavern  license  of  the  Symposium  altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  m  the  company  of  a 
brother  long  since  dead,  at  the  Symposium,  a  balloon  ascent 
was  on  the  point  of  being  made  from  a  large  meadow  at 
the  rear  of  Gore  House,  to  which  Soyer  had  given  the 
whimsical  name  of  **  Le  Prd  d'Orsay.*'  The  machine,  pro- 
jected by  some  inventor  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  —  I 
^hink  he  was  a  surgeon,  —  presented  some  novel  features 
in  shape,  but  none  in  its  machinery.  It  was  cylindrical 
rather  than  spheroidal  in  form ;  that  is  to  say,  it  resembled 
a  huge  horizontally  sailing  sausage,  instead  of  a  vertically 
directed  pear  with  the  stalk  undermost.  Still,  this  sausage 
was  incased  in  the  ordinary  net-work  and  dependent 
shrouds,  encircled  by  the  ordinary  hoop,  and  sustained 
the  ordinary  car — a  big  circular  basket  capable  of  con- 
taining four  persons  comfortably.  I  am  not,  at  thii  length 
of  time,  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the  body  of  the  ^  sao- 
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sage  "  balloon  was  proTided  with  two  Talyes,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder,  or  whether  there  was  bat  a  solitary 
trap  for  the  emission  of  gas  at  the  conyexity  of  the  summit. 
Howeveri  this  valve  or  valves  had  the  common  shape  uf 
two  flaps  opening  inwards ;  the  cords  by  which  they  were 
governed  passing  tbrongh  the  belly  and  coming  Uirough  the 
neck  of  the  balloon.  What  purpose  the  inventor  conceived 
that  he  could  serve  by  fashioning  his  machine  as  a  cylinder 
in  lieu  of  a  spheroid,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  However, 
like  most  inventors  under  similar  circumstances,  he  was 
very  proud  of  his  big  ugly  windbag,  and  asserted  his  ability 
to  do  all  kinds  of  grand  things  in  her.    A  balloon  is  always 


"she.'* 


When  I  came  into  the  midst  of  the  Pk^  d*Orsay,  I  found 
the  aerial  ship  **  Sausage  "  in  process  of  inflation,  with  her 
car  prone  to  the  ground,  and  a  score  or  so  of  men  holding 
her  down  by  means  of  ropes^  while  she  was  beiag  slowly 
filled  with  ambient  air  by  the  officials  from  the  gasworks. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators  surrounding  the 
machine ;  but  I  did  not  hear  that  any  adventurous  gentle- 
men of  the  genus  <*  swell "  had  proposed  to  invest  five 
guineas  apiece  for  deck  passages  on  board,  or  rather  on 
basket,  the  *'  Sausage.*'  A  lord  had  half  promised  to  come, 
but  he  did  n't  show.  A  comet  and  sublieutenant  in  the 
Life  Guards  had  actually  disbursed  an  instalment  of  the 
passage-money ;  but  he  sent  word  from  Knightsbridge  bar- 
racks to  say  that  he  was  detained  by  the  calls  of  duty,  and 
paid  forfeit.  A  littleFrench  actress,  cajoled  by  the  face- 
tious blandishments  of  Soyer,  had  declared  <<  Vlh!  j€  me 
risque  daruf  ce  tnachin-lii,**  And  had  half  stepped  into  the 
car,  when  her  heart  failed  her.  The  inventor  himself,  who 
was  present,  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  queer  contrivance, 
did  not  propose  to  travel  in  the  air  this  time.  Nobody, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  going  save  the  professional  aeronaut 

—  a  little  wiry  old  n&an  with  a  white  beard,  who  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  a  sailor  —  and  bis  assistant,  who  might 
have  been  a  gasfitter,  or  a  journeyman  carpenter,  or  a 
check-taker,  or  anything  you  please  to  mention.  I  don't 
think  that  he  knew  much  about  ballooning.  But  the  ma- 
chine itself  baa  become  by  this  time  (six  in  the  aflemoon) 
fully  inflated ;  the  big  sausage-body  was  **  joggulating,"  as 
the  Americans  have  it,  in  the  air,  and  straining  at  the  cords, 
and  making  the  wicker-work  of  the  car  creak  as  though  im- 
patient to  be  free ;  and  the  crowd  both  int^ide  and  outside 
the  gates  (whence  the  Sausage  was  plainly  visible^  of  the 
Symposium  were  growing  eager  for  the  start.  At  this  con- 
juDcture,  Soyer  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  up.  Now  it 
happened  that  although  I  had  never  yet  made  an  ascent, 
I  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  foremost  aeronauts  of 
the  day,  —  Charles  Green,  Mrs.  Graham,  Hampton,  Gale, 
and  others,  —  and  that  I  had  long  since  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowledge,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  of  the 
construction  of  balloons.    In  particular,  for  poor  Mr.  Gale 

—  who  had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coastguard, 
who  had  been  before  that  an  actor  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  acquired  coubiderable  celebrity  by  his  per- 
formance of  Mazeppa,  and  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  unfortunate  men  I  ever  met  with  *  —  I  had  not  only 
written  a  series  of  lectures  on  aerostation,  but  had  gone 
about  the  provinces  with  him,  helping  him  to  deliver  them. 
The  lectures  were  most  brilliant  failures.  Moreover,  I  had 
drawn  some  hundreds  of  diagrams,  proving  to  demonstra- 
tion (our  own ;  although  I  am  afraid  that  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Euclid  would  not  have  indorsed  our  conclusions) 
that  aerial  navigation  was  as  easy  as  lying,  and  that  an 
aerial  machine  (it  had  wings  and  a  tail)  capable  of  taking 
up  a  regiment  of  grenadiers  was  simply  a  question  of  cap- 

'  He  had  e1«Tea  children,  and  all  that  he  derlred  fW^m  his  employmeot  as 
an  aerooant  wan  a  mIhtj  of  a  pound  a  week  from  Che  upeeulatiTe  proprfeton 
of  the  balloon,  in  which  he  was  expeofed  to  rink  biN  lift  as  many  times  in  the 
eooriM*  of  erery  sraron  as  occasion  required.  Ultimate! jr  he  got  a  liUle 
money  ;  crossfd  the  Channel  in  a  balloon ;  made  seTeral  ascents  from  the 
neiffnborhood  of  Paris  on  his  own  account ;  accepted  an  engagemeni  at 
Bordeaiiz;  went  thither,  and  ascended.  Ue  appears  to  hare  beien  seised 
while  in  the  car  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  he  may  have  OTerbalarced  him- 
self while  striring  to  arrange  some  of  the  ontlying  gear.  At  all  events  he 
fumbled  out  from  no  Tery  great  height.  Ills  bell  on  drined  away,  to  be 
|»lck>'d  up,  a  mero  soppei,  ruined  rag,  In  the  rlT«r  Oaronoe  ;  but  two  or  three 
days  el  'pwd  before  the  body  of  the  poor  lieutenant  himself  was  found,  in  a 
wood  near  Bordeaux,  his  ihoe  lulf  eaten  awnj  by  dogs  or  woItm.  A  101x7 
end! 


ital.    Finally,  I  had  concocted  with  Gale  a  scheme  ibr  ^ 
ting  up  a  ^Greenland  whaler  with  a  gas  apparatos,  aod  1 
couple  of  balloons  well  greased  with  mercurial  obtment  Is 
obviate  their  freezing,  and  making  **  captive  "  aacenti  U 
the  Arctic  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  descrying  wKetlter 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  might  not  be  concealed  be- 
hind some  intervening  iceberg.    For  many  months  did  we 
pester  the  British  government,  the  nobility  and  gentir^asd 
the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  with  the  details  of  Htm 
scheme  —  with  letters,   prospectuses,  and  petitions.  Of 
course  the  unhappy  lieutenant  was  pooh-poohed  bj  the 
Board  of  Admirality,  civilly  dropped  by  the  press,  and  de- 
rided by  Punch.    The  only  personage,  I  remember,  vko 
deigned  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  the  proposal  vu  the 
late  Prince  Consort.    To  his  sagacious  and  reflective  mind 
it  probably  occurred  that  the  plan  was  not  quite  eo  issue 
a  one  as  it  seemed  on  cursory  examioation  to  be.   At  si: 
events,  Prince  Albert  asked  for  **  additional  plans  and  par- 
ticulars ; "  but  I  am  afraid  we  rather  overdid  things  in  the 
way  of  reply,  by  launching  on  his  Royal  Highness  aboot 
half  a  hundredweight  of  printed  and  written  matter,  and 
diagrams  executed  in  flaming  colors  on  the  stoutest  car- 
tridge-paper.   I  wonder  where  those  works  of  art  are  now. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  we  heard  no  more  from  Bockingham  Pal- 
ace. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  might  have  pleaded  two  or 
three  reasons,  or  rather  excuses,  for  committing  myself  to 
an  act  of  pure  foolhardiness,  there  were  many  more  rea- 
sons which,  had  I  been  superstitiously  minded;  might  have 
impelled  me  to  leave  the  clouds  unexplored.    Poor  Gi!e, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  note,  had  met  with  a  horrible 
death  in  France  in  1850.    Daring  the  early  part  of  IWI 
there  had  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  balloon  accidents. 
Two  young  aeronauts  whom  I  knew  had  been  smashed 
within  a  fortnight:   and  Albert  Smith,  whom  I  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed,  had  been  within  an  ace  of  Io>in;hblile 
in  falling  from  the  car  of  a  balloon  on  some  scafToM-polet 
Thus  on  my  mental  line  of  railway  the  "  danger"  signal 
was  displayed  very  plainly  indeed;  but  I  was  young  and 
foolish,  and   endowed  neither  with  superstition  nor  with 
common-sense.     (The  first  is  very  often  an  excellent  fub- 
siitute  for  the  last.)     So  I  said  I  would  go.    My  brother, 
who  was  accustomed  to  my  having  my  own  way,  let  me 
have  it.     Soyer  was  unable  to  grant  me  a  free  pass  for  the 
skyey  realms,  since  the  balloon  was  worked  as  the  invent- 
or^s  own  speculation,  and  ascending  and   descending - 
what  with  cnarges  for  gas  and  manual  labor,  carting  the 
dead  body  of  the  machine,  when  its  gaseous  soul  las  ex- 
pired,  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  the  contingencies 
of  damages  to  property —  are  somewhat  expensive  matters. 
Withal  the  inventor,  in  consideration  of  my  being  "con- 
nected with  the  press  "  (with  which  I  had  at  the  time  about 
as  much  connection  as  a  call-boy  on  board  a  penny  steamer 
has  with  an  ironclad  man-of-war),  agreed  to  take  me  up  at 
"  cost  price "  which  he  opined,  barring  accidents,  wou.d 
not  exceed  a  couple  of  jwunds.    A  minute  afterwards  I 
had  Bhaken  hands  with  half  a  doxen  friends,  and  had  clam- 
bered into  the  car.    Then  there  was  a  cry  of  "I>et  go. 
the  crowd  cheered—  they  would  have  been  pleasurabl)  ex 
cited  had  we  been  going  to  be  hanged  —  the  band  in  an  id- 
jacent  pavilion  struck  up, "  See,  the  conquering  hero  comw 
(a  slightly  inappropriate  melody,  seeing  that  we  were  de< 
parting,  and  not  arriving),  and  up  we  went  ^ 

So  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  made  «  capUve  anf 
«*  free  "  balloon  ascenU  within  the  last  few  years,  that  1 
would  simply  be  an  act  of  impertinence  on  my  part  to  de 
scribe  minutely  the  phenomena  of  an  asoent  from  tJn 
neighborhood  of  Ix)ndon :  how  you  do  not  at  first  ap|>eai 
to  be  rising,  but  sUtionary,  while  the  earth,  on  the  oih^ 
hand,  seems  to  be  sinking  beneath  you ;  how,  if  there  an 
any  clouds  in  your  part  of  the  sky,  when  you  have  passe 
through  the  lowermost  banks  of  vapor,  and  look  down  0 
the  fleecy,  floating  masses  beneath  you,  yon  cxpeneneej 
momentary  feeling  of  pride  —  sheer  asinine  pride ;  or  Dow 
being  free  from  clouds,  you  look  down  and  we  stretcbinj 
around  you  the  great  green  earth,  and  immediately  Deio«^ 
London,  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  model  in  a  museum 
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Su  PauKB  seeming  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  the  Mono- 
meot  looking  no  longer  than  a  pin,  while  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don 966019  stationary  over-  it,  a  thin,  sleazy,  blue  blanket 
in  two  strips,  one  for  the  Middlesex  and  one  for  the  Surrey 
tide,  and  cut  precisely  to  the  shape  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
tbroaph  the  whole  running  the  glinting  river,  like  a  skein 
of  qaicksilver.     I  must  mention  that  my  view  of  the  won- 
drous panorama  around  and  beneath  was  somewhat  im- 
peded by  the  fact  that  we  were  top- hampered  by  a  quan- 
tity of  toy-balloons,  mere  inflated  linen  bags,  fashioned  as 
lioDR,  dragons,  fish,  and  other  preposterous  forms,  and  all 
embUzoned  with  the  cognizance  of  the  Symposium.    These 
wretched  little  trifles  were  indirectly  the  cause,  of  our  un- 
doing.   The  aeronaut  had  instructions  to  cut  the  windbags 
adrift  when  he  ascended  a  short  distance,  in  order  that  they 
might  amuse  the  gobtmouches  of  Brompton  and  the  Ful- 
ham  Road,  and  scatter  advertisements  of  the  Symposium 
far  and  wide.    Thus  the  little  old  man,  during  the  first  five 
minutes  of  his  ascent,  had  been  so  busy  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  loosing  these  ridiculous  impedimenta^  that  ne  had 
forgotten  a  precaution  very  necessary  to  our  safety.    While 
the  balloon  is  on  the  ground  it  is  customary  to  close  the 
neck  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  tied  in  a 
ilip-knot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  the  heavy 
lover  stratum  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  more  buoyant 
carbaretted  hydrogen  inside  the  balloon.    Directly  the  bal- 
loon ascends  the  prudent  aeronaut  slips  off  the  handker- 
chief.   Our  aeronaut,  busied  with  his  trumpery  windbags, 
did  no  such  thing.     The  assistant  may  have  been  unaware 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.    He  cried  out  gleefully 
that  we  had  risen  to  the  altitude  of  one  mile  —  that  we 
were  just  over  Fulham  Church,  and  that  we  were  about  to 
cross  the  Thames.    Just  then  I  heard  a  sharp  crackling  re- 
port, precisely  like  that  of  a  musket-shot,  above  my  head. 
The  balloon  had  burst.    It  could  scarcely,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  done  anj  thing  but  burst.    The  gas  in  the 
machine  had  become  rarefied,  and  had  rapidly  expanded. 
It  could  not  escape  from  above,  the  valve  was  closed  ;  it 
could  not  escape  from  below,  the  neck  was  closed.     So  it 
went  to  smash,  just  as  an  inflated  and  airtight  bag  of  pa- 
per goes  to  smash  between  the  palms  of  a  schoolboy's 
hands.  1 

So  we  fell,  as  a  stone  falls,  half  a  mile.  When  we  as- 
cended, it  had  appeared  to  me  that  the  earth  was  sinking 
beneath  us.  Now  the  globe  —  fields,  houses,  lamp-posts, 
chimney-pots  —  seemed  to  be  rushing  up  to  us  with  liter- 
ally inconceivable  rapidity.  There  was  in  particular  one 
tali  church-steeple,  which  by  the  celerity  of  its  approach 
appeared  to  be  norribly  anxious  that  I  should  be  impaled 
on  its  apex.  It  could  not  have  been  Fulham  Church ;  but 
whatever  and  wherever  was  the  edifice,  it  was  there  rush- 
ing up  at  me ;  and  1  declare  that  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
position  of  impalement  —  all  legs  and  win<zs,  like  a  cock- 
chafer—  distinctly  and  visibly  occurred  to  me.  1  declare 
also,  Mfis  phrase*^  that  there  arose  before  me  no  <*  pano- 
rama." of  my  early  life  or  of  my  bygone  acts  and  deeds,  as 
•och  panoramas  are  said  to  have  arisen  before  the  eyes  of 
persons  rescued  at  the  very  last  instant  from  hanging  or 
drowning.  Yet  1  do  plainly  and  literally  rememl^r  sev- 
eral things :  that  I  heard  a  voice  cry  with  an  oath,  *'  Let 
go  I "  and  **  Cut  I  cut  I "  and  that  a  knife  was  thrust  into 
my  h%nd ;  and  it  seemed  afterwards  that  the  assistant  and 
I  had  piti'hed  out  all  the  ballast  in  the  balloon  —  bags  and 
all  —  and  that  1  had  cut  away  the  grapnel  or  anchor  from 

*  I  do  not  know  whother  It  esn  b«  o«ll«d  on  way  bot  an  Irlnh  principle  a 

cobKidnm  \  bat  it  Is  Mtll  eorloiM  to  ranombor  tliat  aboot  ten  yonn  aflor- 

wdi  1  waa  on  tba  vorft  of  losing  my  llfc  In  eon<wqo«noo  of  an  aootdrat 

vtMily  aaalogooa  to  that  whkh  nM4a  an  and  of  tho  SauiafB  Balloon.    I 

»u  on  board  tba  Gnat  laatarn  on  bar  fltst  trial  trip  from  Long  Boaoh  to 

Portlaod.    Tba  portion  of  one  of  tba  fannola  ptoalog  throagb  tba  ladlat' 

AlooD  «M  aneliolcd  by  a  tbln  earing  of  Iron,  ealled  a  "  iteam  jacket,"  and 

thb  «u  filled  wltb  ookl  water  to  piwrent  tbe  beat  of  tbe  funnel  r  eooming 

OBeookfonabto  to  the  pai»Bengara.    Bnt  eltber  tbere  wan  no  aalbty-Talfa  to 

ttUt  exttraal  ey  Under,  or  th«  englne«r  In  obarge  of  It  bad  omitted  ti  keep  It 

optn.    Km  U  «aa.  rabetltntlog  ateam  for  gae,  the  diaaater  of  tbe  *'  tausage  " 

«u  leSoaeted.    Tbe  water  in  the  Jaeket  beeame  heat«id,  ateam  was  gener- 

Med,  Um  vapor  rapidly  expanded,  tbere  was  no  eeeape  for  It,  the  oyltnder 

bant,  and  ftilrreen  men  were  aeaUed  to  death  or  horribly  mutilated.    My 

MMe-room  was  blown  to  plsoes  by  the  foree  of  the  explosion,  and  two  mln- 

ntetWiiri  that  exploaioa  took  ntnee  I  had  been  down  to  my  berth  In  qoast 

tfabesk. 


;enL  was  aroii  enougn.  tiusi  oeiore  we  oaiioon  lett  tne 
r^  d'Orsay/my  dear,  kind  brother  had  thrown  over  my 
loulders  a  light  paletot,  observing  with  a  laugh  that  I 
light  feel  it  rather  cold  *'  up  there.      I  donned  this  sar- 


the  side  of  the  car.  That  I  had  done  so  was  plain  from 
two  of  my  fingers  being  jagged  aor98S  by  the  knife.  What 
became  of  the  grapnel  we  never  kilew;  but  if  it  had  fallen 
in  a  populous  street  it  would  in  all  probability  have  killed 
someoody.  The  heavy  ba^s  of  ballast  too  must  have  fallen 
like  stones.  The  final  thing  I  remember  during  our  de- 
scent was  droll  enough.  Just  before  the  balloon  left  the 
Pr^  " 
shoulders 

might  feel  it  ratner  com  **  up  uiere.  i  uonnea  uiis  gar- 
ment as  we  ascended,  and  I  remember  saying  as  we  came 
thundering  down,  **  Charley's  coat  will  be  torn  to  ribbons." 
So  much  tor  panoramic  effects  when  the  jaws  of  death  seem 
to  be  yawning  for  us.  To  the  possession  of  what  is  ordina- 
rily termed  ^  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion,  I  disdain- 
fully decline  to  lay  claim.  What  I  did  in  the  matter  of  the 
grapnel  and  the  ballast  was  done  mechanically  and  well- 
nigh  unconsciously ;  and  I  was  desperately  and  mortally 
terrifi  d.  A  few  days  afler  the  accident  I  met  the  aero- 
naut's assistant,  and  I  had  the  curiositv  to  sound  him  as  to 
my  demeanor  during  the  fall     **  Sir,"  he  very  candidly  re- 

8 lied,  "  you  kept  your  mouth  wide  open,  and  you  were  ob 
lue  at  your  breeches  J'  I  had  been  clad  at  the  time  in  light 
summer  attire.  **  And  you  ?  "  I  continued.  **  Well  out  of 
it,"  quoth  the  aeronaut's  assistant,  who  was  seemingly  a 
philosopher ;  and  so  went  his  way. 

Meanwhile — the  term  is  well-nigh  inappropriate,  since 
there  was  scarcelv  an v  '<  while  "  to  be  *'  mean  "  —  the 
aeronaut,  who  looked  like  a  sailor,  had  not  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  had  not  been  idle.  He  saw  at  a  glance, 
this  brave  little  old  man,  —  although  he  had  been  forgetful 
in  the  matter  of  the  slip-knotted  handkerchief,  —  wherein 
our  single  chance  of  safety  lay.  He  jumped  up  into  the 
shrouds  of  the  balloon,  cut  the  cords  which  attached  tbe 
neck  of  the  machine  to  the  hoop,  and  away  to  the  very 
top  of  the  netting  fl6w  the  whole  of  the  exhausted  silk 
body  of  the  sausage.  Then  it  formed  a  cupola  of  the  ap- 
proved umbrella  pattern  —  it  formed  a  parachuie !  It 
steadied  instantly.  There  was  no  collapse,  and  down  we 
came  swiftly  but  easily,  in  a  slanting  direction,  alighting 
among  the  cabbsges  in  a  market*  garden,  Fulham  Fields. 
The  car  struck  the  elastic  earth  with  violence,  and  re- 
bounded, clearing  a  hedge,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet. 
Then  the  silk  and  the  netting  and  the  hoop  and  the  car 
itself  fell  atop  of  us  among  the  cabbages.  We  were 
dragged  forth  from  the  ruins  of  the  Sausage,  only  to  be 
huHtled  and  robbed  of  all  tbe  money  in  our  pockets  by  a 
ruffianly  crew  of  working  market-gardeners ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  light  cart  who  consented  to  drive  me  from 
Fulham  to  Kensington  Gore  demanded  a  guinea  as  his 
fare,  on  the  ground  that  *'  balloons  did  n't  fall  every  day." 
He  was  far  from  complimentary  too  about  the  accident  it- 
self, remarking  ironically  that  this  **  wos  cum  of  carryin' 
up  a  lot  of  dogs  and  monkeys."  This  ingenuous  but  mer- 
cenary person  had  mistaken  our  windbag  dragons  and 
fishes  swaling  through  the  air,  when  we  ascendea,  lor  liv- 
ing animals. 

1  will  omit  any  account  of  the  congratulations  which 
were  indulged  in  on  our  return  to  Gore  House ;  yet  I  can- 
not conclude  this  paper  without  noting  a  pregnant  bat 
somewhat  strongly-worded  remark  made  bv  the  little  old 
aeronaut.  While  everybody  was  grasping  his  hands  and 
paying  him  well-deserved  compliments  on  his  intrepiditr, 
ne  suddenly  drew  on  one  side,  folded  his  arms,  and  atemij 

inquired,  *'  Who  the will  say  now  thiU  you  can't  eom§ 

down  in  a  parachute  f  "  The  manner  of  patting  the  qaery 
was  irreverent,  but  the  matter  thereof  was  cogent  Inree- 
and-twenty  vears  afler  the  event  I  have  narrated,  I  find 
myself  forcibly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  it  is/wt- 
sible  to  descend  in  safety  from  any  height  by  means  ol  a 
parachute,  but  that  there  are  ten  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  the  man  who  tries  the  venture  surviving  to  tell  the 
tale.  And  please  to  remember  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
coming  down  in  a  Parachute.  I  contracted  to  come  down 
in  a  Sausage  Balloon  ;  but  I  will  do  the  inventor  the  joi- 
tice  to  mention  that  he  never  asked  me  for  my  share  ol 
the  expensest 
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BT  NUGENT  BOBINSON. 
I. 

I  8ENT  a  sensation  fizzing  through  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Marathon  Clab,  by  announcing  my  intention  of  passing 
my  Christmas  holidays  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Ireland. 

"'  Don't  ask  me  to  witness  your  will,  old  boy,"  cried  one. 
*<  I  can  recommend  you  to  an  insurance  ofHce  which  holds 
out  special  inducements  to  would-be  suicides,"  exclaimed 
another. 

''If  yon  are  not  heard  of  before  1880,  we  will  ask  a 
paternal  Government  to  organize  an  exploring  expedition," 
suggested  a  third. 

^  i  can  lend  you  a  gray  Russian  overcoat :  you  'II  run  a 
less  chance  of  being  potted  in  it  than  in  your  ordinary 
raiment,"  added  a  fourth. 

*♦  I  '11  lay  a  pony  there 's  a  chignon  in  the  business," 
chimed  in  a  fiflh ;  and  thus  the  jokes  went  flying  rouftd  my 
devoted  head,  until  I  read  aloud  the  contents  of  the  follow- 
ing telegram  which  I  had  received  during  the  day :  — 


"  QSOPPRT  OUTILLB, 

D«rry  Bawn  Uotel, 
Carrig  iw  UoUlogae, 
Mear  bhodlieenogtt. 

<(  Come  to  this  pliice  m  Boon  after  rwdpi  of  this  as  poidbla.    I  am  ia  a 

It  '•  act  money.'* 


'» To  ILUET  GuTiiu,  Eiq., 

Marathon  Club, 

London, W. 


I  was  fairlv  puzzled.  That  there  was  a  daughter  of  Eve 
in  the  case,  1  entertained  not  the  J^lightest  particle  of  doubt, 
but  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  was  a  source  of  wondermen 
and  mystery.  My  cousin  Geoiffry  hacl  not  long  been  ga- 
zetted to  the  gallant  — th.  He  had  joined  his  redment  at 
Athlone,  in  which  classical  locality,  until  the  receipt  of  his 
telegram,  1  was  under  the  delusive  impression  that  he  was 
still  sojourning. 

Geoffry  was  of  an  ''amorous  complexion."  The  best 
dancer  and  the  fastest  —  the  best  man  to  flirt  and  the  fast- 
est—  the  best  man  to  disconcert  Materfamilias,  and  to 
avoid  the  stereotyped  interview  with  Paterfamilias.  Fifty 
men  have  been  married  for  paying  one-tentli  less  attention 
to  a  marriageable  daughter  than  Mr.  Geoffry  Greville. 
He  was  always  in  love,  but  the  idea  of  matrimony  never 
seemed  to  flicker  across  his  brain.  "  Pshaw  1  I  sba  n't 
marry  till  I'm  fifty;  all  the  old  fellows  get  all  the  young 
girls,"  was  his  invariable  reply  when  remonstrated  with 
upon  the  subject  of  his  dilly-dally i no*. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  allowed  my 

fay  and  festive  kinsman  to  wriggle  out  of  his  mess  as  best 
e  could,  but  the  Chetwodes,  with  whom  1  invariably 
oassed  Christmas-tide  had  elected  to  remain  in  Rome,  and 
1  was  left  on  the  bleak  shore  of  London,  alone.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise  to  receive  the 
telegram  -*-  a  telegram  that  bespoke  a  most  agreeable  mys- 
tery. 1  use  the  word  "  agreeable  "  advisedly,  on  the  well- 
known  principle  that  there  is  something  not  utterly  dis- 
pleasing in  the  misfortunes  of  even  our  best  friends. 
Having  consulted  Bradshaw,  I  found  that  the  8.25  from 
Euston  would  place  me  fairly  en  chemin  ;  so  ordering  a  nice 
little  dinner,  for  which  the  chef  at  the  Marathon  is  so 
famous,  and  a  pint  of  Moet  —  dry  —  I  gave  myself  up  to 
pondering  upon  the  situation,  and  the  rdle^I  was  destined  to 
play  in  the  forthcoming  sensation  scene. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  dapr  of  December,  187 — ,  at 
about  five  o'clock,  a  traveller  might  have  been  descried 
standing  upon  the  steps  of  Daly's  Hotel,  in  the  town  of 
Westport.  The  traveller  was  enveloped  in  a  massive 
Ulster  coat,  and  the  Ulster  coat  which  surrounded  the 
traveller  was  itself  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd,  consist- 
ing of  a  group  of  mendicants  in  every  conceivable  stage  of 
deformity,  each  of  whom  was  engaged  in  jostling  and  villify- 
ing  his  neighbor,  but  all  of  whom  were  actuated  by  a  com- 
mon motive,  that  of  delivering  the  frieze-coated  traveller  of  • 


as  much  current  coin  of  the  realm  as  the  generosity  of  lus 
disposition,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  might  moTe 
him  to  dispossess  himself  of. 

The  traveller  was  Harry  Greville,  and  **  he  did  n't  see 
it." 

"  How  long  wiint  take  us  to  reach  Carrig  na  GolUogne  ? ' 
I  asked  as  I  lighted  my  cigar,  preparatory  to  mounting  tk 
rickety-looking  outside  car  which  stood  in  readiness  to 
convey  me  to  my  destination. 

•*  The  roads  is  very  heavy,  yer  anner,*  was  the  cvafiTe 
reply  of  the  charioteer,  who  was  also  engaged  in  theprocen 
of  igniting  a  *^  bit  o'  baccy,"  concealed  within  the  deptlu 
of  a  very  short  and  very  black  "  dhudheeu." 

*'  Divil  resave  the  sight  av  Eriff  Bridge  ye  '11  see,  let  alose 
Carrig  na  Golliogue,"  observed  one  of  my  constituents  in  \ 
solemn  and  prophetic  manner. 

<*  That  the  snow  may  swally  up  all  naygurs  is  me  prayer," 
added  another. 

**  Av  I  wor  Micky  Delany,  I  wud  n't  face  that  road  this 
blessed  an*  holy  night  for  less  nor  a  goolden  guinea  an' t 
pint  o'  sperrits,"  cried  a  ragged  little  old  fellow,  wiih  i 
view^to  improving  the  financial  prospects  of  tlie  driver,  evts 
at  the  expense  of  his  own. 

•*  Guinea,  indeed  I  Troth,  he  'd  be  a  poor-hearted  crar- 
tnre  that  wud  put  a  dacent  boy  off  wud  the  likes  st  & 
guinea,  such  a  murdhcrin'  cowld  night  as  this." 

It  was,  in  good  sooth,  a  bad  night  for  a  joumer  out  into 
the  mountains.  The  snow  was  descending  slowly  and 
steadily,  falling  noiselessly  on  every  available  objt'Ct  en- 
veloping all  in  a  seamless  shroud.  The  bitter  blast  wu 
whistling  through  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees,  and  the 
river  plaiihed  onwards  with  a  dreary,  chilling  monotocy. 
Hastily  looking  to  the  safety  of  my  pocket  flask,  a?  trav?!- 
lers  in  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  examine  the  condition 
of  their  fire-arms,  jerking  the  collar  of  my  Ulster  up  into 
my  hair,  and  pulling  my  hat  over  my  ears,  I  sprang  npoa 
the  car,  and  wrapping  a  rug  over  my  knees  as  cWlv  as 
thouf^h  it  was  sticfcing- plaster,  I  quitted  Westport  amid  the 
jeers,  execrations,  howls,  curses,  and  snowballs  of  the  baffled 
and  disappointed  mendicant^. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow,  but  it  did  not 
require  much  power  of  observation  to  discern  that  the  horse 
was  of  that  desc  ription  known  as  a  "  garron,"  and  that  in 
addition  to  const itnt ion al  weakness  it  was  endowed  with  i 
considerable  amount  of  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
the  mule.  It  also  possessed  a  peculiar  habit  of  stopping 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  which  produced  the ^ 
unpleasing  effect  of  sendincr  me  forward  with  a  jerk  that 
threatened  to  fling  me  head-foremost  into  the  khqw,  as 
thouorh  I  were  about  to  take  a  header  into  a  foaming  plang^ 
bath. 

"It's  ronthrairyhe  is,"  observed  Mr.  Michael  Dclanr, 
upon  being  remonstrated  with;  "it's  conthrairy  ;  divil t 
ha'porth  else." 

♦♦  Contrary  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  lie  has  quare  ways,  yer  anner.  What  wud  je  think  at 
a  baste  that  wud  do  the  likes  av  this?  — Wan  day  he 
swallicd  a  half  a  soverin,  an'  all  we  cud  get  him  to  give  up 
was  sivin-an'-six,  all  through  conthrairiness," 

"  Do  you  ever  give  him  a  drop  of  whiskey,  Micky  ? " 

«« I  did  wanst,  and  mebbe  I  did  n't  suffer  for  it  I"  Thii 
was  uttered  with  so  much  unction  that  my  curiosity  wa* 
awakened,  and  I  asked  him  to  enlighten  me. 

«♦  Story-tellin'  is  dhry  work,  sir." 

"  Did  you  have  a  drink  before  you  left  Westport  ?  " 

« I  toill,  sir,  an'  its  plaain'  to  ye,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
sponse. 

Having  mutually  partaken  of  a  modest  quencher,  Mr. 
Delany  proceeded  — 

"  Well,  sir,  there  was  wan  night  laat  winther,  and  a  mw- 
therin'  wet  ni^ht  it  was,  when  wan  o'  the  militia  mi  for 
me,  for  to  dhrive  him  bey  ant  Leenawn,  this  very  road,  for 
to  go  to  a  party  given  be  a  gintleman's  family.  1  did  n  t 
care  for  the  job,  but  as  all  quolllty  was  goin',  there  w8»nt 
a  yoke  for  love  or  money  but  the  very  car  ver  sittin  on. 
So  we  kem  to  terms  aisy  enough,  for  I  never  fall  out  wud  a 
gintleman,  an'  shure  enough  just  all  as  wan  as  yerself)  sir, 
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he  had  a  sup  in  a  flask,  an'  bestowed  it  wud  an  open  an' 
divaitin'  hand.  Well,  jer  anner,  just  as  we  %ot  abont 
half- ways  th*  axle  gev,  and  left  us  roarin'  murther  in  the 
middle  o'  the  road. 

**' '  What  am  I  to  do  now,  ye  yillyan  ? '  says  be. 

<*  *  Sorra  a  bit  I  know,'  says  I,  *  barrin'  ye  walk,'  says  I. 

" « I  'm  bet,'  says  he,  *  be  raisin  av  my  dhress  boots,'  says 
be. 

"  *  True  for  ye,'  says  I. 

**  But  there  was  luck  In  store  (or  him,  for  up  comes  a 
shay  bound  for  the  same  party,  that  gev  him  a  sate.    He 

rid  me  honest,  and  it  was  only  whin  be  was  a  mile  off  that 
found  the  flask  on  the  sate  that  you're  sittin'  on  now.  I 
dhrank  his  helth,  and  made  the  baste  drink  it  too ;  and 
Bomehow  or  another,  begorra,  the  next  thing  I  remimber  was 
me  dhraggin'  the  car,  an'  that  baste  there  sittin'  up  in  me 
sate  as  unconsamed  as  the  Chief  Baron  chargin'  for  mur- 
ther, an'  beltin'  me  wud  the  whip  as  hard  as  he  cud  lick." 
*'  And  what  then,  Micky  ?  " 

<<  I  never  giv  him  a  taste  o'  sperrits  from  that  night  to 
this,  yer  anner." 
^  I 'm  greatly  afraid  that  you  were  drunk,  Micky." 
"  I  was  n't  drunk." 
•*  Were  you  sober  ?  " 
'*  I  was  n't  sober." 

^  Well,  if  you  were  neither  drunk  nor  sober,  what  were 
yoa?" 

He  pulled  up  the  too  willing  steed  in  order  to  give  em- 
phasis to  his  reply  — 
^  I  was  upon  the  difinsive,  yer  anner." 
This  happy  condition  between  the  Scylla  of  intoxication 
sod  the  Cnarybdis  of  sobriety  was  one  which  struck  me  as 
being  so  exceedingly  novel,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
delivered  with  the  gravity  of  conviction,  that  I  burst  out 
Uughing. 

^  Troth,  thin,  I  was  much  the  same  way  the  night  I  went 
for  to  ketch  the  salmon  for  Father  My  les  Donovan,  may  the 
heavens  be  his  bed  thii  blessed  an'  holy  nisht"  —  here 
Micky  crossed  himself  most  devoutly  —  **  an'  if  your  anner 
has  a  sketch  o'  sperrits  contagious,  I  'd  tell  ye  all  about  it" 
Having  promptly  complied  with  Mr.  Delany's  reauest, 
and  politely  asked  him  if  he  would  like  another  sketcii,  he 
replied  — 

**  No,  I  'm  thankful  to  ye,  sir ;  that's  hapes,  as  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy remarked  whin  she  swallied  the  crab. 

"*  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  afler  a  ringing  smack  of  the 
Ilpt,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  *'  when  I  was  a  likely  lump 
av  a  gossoon,  I  lived  over  beyaat  at  Leenawn,  an'  I  was  a 
powerful  fisher.  There  was  nothin'  to  bate  me.  I  med 
me  own  flies,  and  invinted  the  choicest  av  bait,  an'  sorra  a 
fish  that  ever  lept  could  take  the  consait  out  o'  me.  Well, 
Bir,  th'  onld  ancient  Martins  was  dhniv  out  o'  Ballenabinch 
be  raisin  av  the  hard  times,  and  a  set  of  naygurs,  called  the 
Great  Life  Assurance  —  the  curse  o'  Crumwell  on  thim  I 
tak  the  roof  from  over  the  heads  of  the  lawful  owners. 
Troth,  we  had  plinty  av  law,  plinty  av  ansurance,  but  dick- 
ens a  bit  av  life  in  the  counthry  sence  they  kem  in  it.  I 
was  put  out  o'  me  sheelin'  an*  slnt  over  to  live  on  a  boj; 
that  was  half  the  year  undher  water  and  th'  other  half 
ethmgglin'  to  dry.  No  Christian  at  all  at  all  cud  live  in 
it,  barrin'  he  was  a  say-gull  or  a  dispinsary  dhocthor  ;  the 
verj  soipei  was  bet  up  wud  the  newralgy.  Well,  sir,  poor 
Father  Myles  Donovan,  rest  his  sowl,  come  to  me  wan 
evenin'  at  th'  ind  o'  Siptember,  an'  says  he  — 
"  *  Are  yon  there,  Mick  ?  '  says  he. 
^ '  I  am,  yer  rivirence^'  says  I. 

'''I  want  to  spake  to  ye  particular  an'  private,'  lays 
he. 

^* Troth,  you're  welkim,  yer  rivirence,'  says  I,  an'  out 
▼s  walked  up  the  bog. 

**  *  Me  Lord  the  Bishop  is  coming  to  Derrymalooney  to- 
"wrrow,*  says  he. 

**  *  Och,  murther,  but  that  '11  be  a  sreat  day  for  yer  rivir- 
ence an'  the  Holy  Church  av  RoomT'  says  L 

^  *  It  will/  says  he,  *  but  he  has  tuk  me  short,'  says  he. 
'  I  onljT  eet  his  letther  tin  minutes  ago,'  says  he,  <  an'  to- 
morrow &  a  black  last,'  says  he. 


" '  Murther,  an'  shure  it  is,'  says  I ;  *  what's  to  be  done 
at  all  at  all?'  -  v 

**  Father  Myles  looked  very  hard  at  me,  an'  says  hey 
<  Mick,'  says  he,  *  you  're  a  good  fisher.' 

'<  *  Divil  a  finer  in  Ireland,'  says  J,  for  I  was  proud  o'  me 
talent  in  that  way,  don't  ye  see. 

** '  Av  I  don't  get  a  salmon  for  me  Lord  the  Bishop  for 
to*morrow,  Micky,'  says  he,  hooking  me  wud  his  eye, '  1  'm 
bet  up  intirely.' 

<*  I  seen  what  he  mint  while  ye  'd  be  winkin'  at  a  lepra- 
chaun. 

"  *  Keep  up  yer  sperrits.  Father  Myles,'  savs  I, '  for  av 
there's  a  salmon  in  tnat  lake  now,  he  '11  be  smoking  undher 
his  lordship's  nose,  or  I  'U  be  contint  fur  to  lose  me  stick.' 

"  *  Yer  a  dutiful  son  av  the  Church,'  says  Father  Myles, 
and  away  wud  him  acrass  the  bog  like  a  young  deer. 

"  The  night  was  murtherin'  dark,  an'  rainm'  that  pow- 
ful  that  I  was  as  wet  as  a  ganger  whin  I  zot  to  the  edge  o' 
the  lake.  I  was  afeard  to  thry  for  the  fish  in  daylight,  for 
the  Great  Ufe  bad  cess  to  thim,  had  their  keepers  as  plinty 
as  blackberries,  and  these  villyans  wor  always  look  in'  out 
to  get  a  dacent  boy  into  throuole.  Well,  sir,  I  got  out  me 
tools,  and  bavin'  swallied  a  good  tent  o'  poteen,  I  set  my 
nit,  and  down  I  sot.  It  was  the  lonesomest  night  I  ever 
spint,  only  the  water  splashin'  and  the  sheep-dogs  yelpin'. 
I  kep  me  hand  on  the  sthring  reddy  for  a  haul,  but  dicxeni 
av  a  fish  sthrin'  at  all  at  all.  <This  won't  do,'  says  I; 
'av  the  Bishop  doesn't  get  a  taste  o'  fish,  poor  Father 
M^les  will  never  eet  a  parish.'  Well,  sir,  I  sot  there,  wud 
the  sthring  in  me  hand,  takin'  an  odd  scoop  at  the  lK)ttley 
an'  me  heart  was  very  fretful  all  for  the  sake  of  Father 
Myles,  whin  all  of  a  suddint  the  sthring  was  pulled  wud  a 
jerk  that  nigh  dhragged  me  into  the  wather,  and  begorra,  I 
had  an  illigant  salmon.  '  Hurroo  t '  says  I,  '  I  'm  not  bet 
yet,'  and  1  hauled  in  the  nit  —  and  now,  yer  anner,  comes 
the  quare  part  of  the  story,  and  mind  ye,  it 's  as  thrue  as 
you  're  sittin'  foreninst  me  on  that  sate.  I  tuk  the  fish 
out  av  the  nit  (he  was  about  eighteen  pound)  an'  was  goin' 
to  sive  him  a  rap  to  lave  him  aisy,  whin  he  stud  up  on  the 
ind  av  his  tail,  tnrew  out  his  fins,  and  med  for  to  wrastle 
me.  I  thought  I  'd  humor  him,  for  there  was  n't  a  boy  in 
the  barony  cud  stand  foreninst  me,  an'  I  ketched  him  be 
the  fins.  Sorra  a  word  aither  av  us  sed,  but  we  set  to  and 
—  ve'd  hardly  credit  it'  but  he  curled  his  tail  round  my 
right  leg,  and  givin'  a  jolt  wud  his  body,  tuk  a  fall  out  o' 
me. 

<<  Well,  sir,  it  was  very  hurtful  to  me  feelin's  to  be  thrown 
be  a  fish,  an'  I  was  resolved  to  give  him  no  quarther, 
whether  he  axed  for  it  or  not,  but  whin  I  scrambled  to  me 
feet  the  thief  av  a  salmon  was  gone.  Well,  sir,  I  was  so 
bet  up  be  me  disgrace,  an'  a,  daylight  was  comin',  I  picked 
up  me  tools,  and  I  ups  to  Father  llyles's  house  for  to  tell 
him  av  me  misfortune.  It  was  fair  light  be  the  time  I  got 
there ;  an'  jist  as  I  was  comin'  up  to  the  house,  the  sight 
left  me  eyes,  for  there  was  me  salmon  knockin'  at  the  hall- 
dure,  as  bowld  as  brass.  <  Ye  won't  escape  me  now,  any- 
how,' says  I,  and  I  med  at  him ;  but  the  dure  opened,  an' 
I  fell  into  the  hall." 

Here  Micky  Delany  paused. 

'<  Well,  what  became  of  the  salmon,  Micky  ?  " 

*'  The  Bishop  et  him,"  was  the  sententious  reply. 

«  And  did  Father  Myles  get  a  parish  ?  " 

«  Shure  enough,  yer  anner." 

<*  And  what  did  you  get,  Micky  ?  " 

'<  Och,  I  got  his  blessin',  and  sorra  much  good  it  done 
me.*' 

I  did  not  proceed  with  the  investigation,  as  I  perceived 
that  Delany  did  not  wish  to  prolong  iL 

It  had  ceased  to  snow,  and  the  moon  evinced  a  decided 
anxietv  to  have  a  peep  at  Mickv  Delany  and  mvself.    She 

Eushed  away  two  or  tnree  troublesome  clouds  from  before 
er  face,  and  at  length  took  a  dull  watery  stare  at  us  as  if 
she  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  her  slumbers.  This 
little  feminine  curiosity  on  her  part  enabled  us  to  perceive 
a  dark  object  some  hundred  yimls  in  advance,  lying  right 
across  our  path. 

(Vo*ht  contiaoid.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  RocHEFORT  proposes  to  make  London  his  permanent 
home. 

In  the  Mus^  in  Brussels  the  fall  of  a  comfce  has  inflicted 
serious  damage  on  two  fine  paintings  bjr  Rubens. 

Mr.  William  Allinqhaic,  the  poet,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
J,  A.  Froude  in  the  editorship  of  Fraser's  Magazine, 

Thr  announcement  that  Tupper  is  not  coming  to  Ameriea 
to  lecture  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Hepworth 
Dizon,  however,  is  coming  in  October. 

A  BEGGAR  in  Paris  had  on  a  card  asking  for  subscrip- 
tions  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  taxes.  Perhaps  a  joke,  but 
it  took  ;  the  people  laughed,  and  paid. 

Spbakino  of  *<  A  Rose  in  June,"  the  Condon  Athenaeum 
says,  **  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book 
is  a  sad  book,  —  we  should  call  it  *  mberable,'  were  we  not 
afraid  o£  being  misunderstood,  —  but  full  of  character, 
drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches." 

A  LIGHT  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Ilerr  Hannecker,  by  directing  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  of  peculiar  construction,  urged  by  a  current  of 
oxygen,  against  a  cylinder  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  olivine,  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  olivine  employed  is  a  native  silicate  of  magnesia. 

M.  Offenbach  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  instituting  two  annual  prizes  of 
1000  f.  each,  one  for  a  comedy  in  one  act,  and  tne  other 
for  an  opera-comique,  the  libretto  of  which  will  be  provided. 
The  successful  woiks  are  to  be  played  at  least  three  times, 
80  that  the  public  may  judge  of  their  merits,  and  other 
managers  see  whether  the  productions  are  likely  to  suit 
them. 

The  Icelandic  Thousand  Tears'  Feast  was  celebrated 
by  the  Icelanders  in  Copenhagen  with  shut  doors.  At 
first  none  of  their  proceedings  were  published  by  the  Da- 
nish papers,  not  unjustly  oflfended  at  such  inappropriate  ex- 
clusiveness.  But  the  songs  sung  on  the  occasion  have  now 
been  published,  and  they  prove  to  be  of  more  literary 
worth  than  anything  the  festival  has  yet  produced.  They 
are  composed  by  the  Icelandic  poet  Gfsli  Brynjdlfson. 

A  CURIOUS  innovation  in  high-life  marriages  in  Paris  is 
to  be  noticed  ;  that  of  only  inviting  young,  and,  above  all, 
single  persons  to  lunch ;  the  grave  and  heavy  relatives  be- 
ing invited  at  a  monster  dinner.  It  is  also  a  compliment 
of  a  delicate  nature  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  the  bride 
with  a  prayer  book  printed  in  as  many  languages  as  she 
speaks,  the  vignettes  also  to  be  as  expressive  as  an  addi- 
tional tongue.  Since  January,  the  practice  is  becoming 
more  general  for  French  newly-married  couples  to  travel 
during  the  honeymoon. 

Professor  Stern,  says  The  Academy^  has  met  with  a 
MS.  volume  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Bern,  containing 
letters  of  the  English  Republicans  who  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland  after  tlie  Restoration.  These  men  resided  at 
Yevey,  and  corresponded  with  a  certain  Dr.  Hummel,  at 
Bern,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  time,  who  had  pre- 
viously visited  England.  There  is  a  series  of  letters 
written  to  him  by  Daniel  Pennington  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  He  was  also  in  correspondence  with  Gataker,  and 
with  John  Dury.  The  English  republicans  at  Yevey  seem 
to  have  assumed  pseudonyms.  One  letter  is  from  *'  William 
Cawley,  but  synce  I  left  my  native  soyle  W.  Johnson." 
Another  from  **  Edm.  Philippe,  al :  Liidlow." 

A  LITTLE  work  entitled  **  Recuerdos  de  Humboldt  por 
Aristidcs  Rojas,"  is  interesting  as  showing  the  almost  idol- 
atrous respect  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Humboldt  in 
Spanish  America.  The  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Humboldt's  life  are  very  slight.  There  is  a  very  sensible 
letter  of  his  upon  the  proposal  to  endow  a  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  CarAcas»  in  which  he  expresaes 


his  opinion,  that  if  it  were  only  possible  to  have  one  pro- 
fessor, then,  looking  to  the  undeveloped  riches  of  tHe 
province,  one  of  practical  chemistry  and  pbynci  vu  Ut 
more  important  than  one  of  geometry.    Dr.  Rojai  rdates 
what  he  terms  ^  un  incidente  gracioso,"  which  happened 
to  Humboldt  at  Calabozo.    On  approaching  the  llanos  be 
was  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  about  the  electrical 
eels  (Jtemhladores)  which  abound  in  the  rivers  of  the  dift- 
trict.    For  this  purpose  he  arranged  to  visit  an  eeoeatrie 
student  of  electrical  science,  who  before  the  appointed 
time,  contrived  with  great  difficulty  to  place  one  of  tlie 
animals  en  rapport  wiui  the  knocker  on  his  study  door. 
The  servant  directed  the  visitor  to  rap,  and  on  his  dob§ 
so,  a  discharge  of  electricity  took  place,  throwing  him  to 
the  ground.    This  delicate  and  hospitable  attentioiiwu 
received  by  Humboldt  with  smiles.     The  standard  of  taste 
varies,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  bow  such  a  valgar 
practical  joke  could  in  any  civilized  country  be  considered 
"  witty  •*  or  *«  pleasing.** 

Dr.  £.  PAULU8,  of  Stottgarty  has  pablished  a  report  of 
his  recent  examination  of  a  number  of  so-called  Alemaaie 
or  Prankish  graves,  near  Tattlingen,  in  Wtirtember?.   The 
skeletons,  which  had  been  tolerably  well  preser?ed  in  the 
silicious  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  in  many 
cases  found  without  remains  of  clothing  or  industrial  objecu 
of  any  kind.  Near,  some  feminine  ornaments  were  found,  u 
bronze  earrings  with  pendants,  and  necklaces,  composed  of 
colored  glass  and  clay  beads.   One  grave,  which  was  remark- 
able for  beine  upwards  of  five  feet  below  the  superimposed 
deposits,  while  the  majority  wei^  only  about  one  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  contained  the  skeleton  of  i 
largely-developed  aged  man,  having  at  his  n^i  hand  a 
long  two  edged  iron  sword,  with  a  bronze  inlaid  voodeo 
scabbard,  a  finely-cut  iron  spear-head,  a  small  iron  Utile- 
axe,  and  a  highly  ornamented  ivory  comb.    This  slceletoD, 
like  the  others,  lay  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  east, 
and  seemed,  by  the  number  and  the  perfection  of  the 
weapons  and  other  objects  buried  with  him,  to  have  befn  a 
person  of  distinction.    The  sword  and  axes,  which  differ 
from  any  hitherto  found  in  Wiirtembere  graved,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  laid  in  die  ground,  appear 
to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  Prankish  age  (from  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  century).    Some  time  ago  numeroia 
fragments  of  Roman  amphoras  and  other  vessels  stamped 
with  the  letters  C.  POS  V.  RV.  were  found  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Uiese  old  graves,  but  while  the  latter  were,  as 
already  mentioned,  embedded  in  the  uppermost  stratom  of 
the  river  deposita  thrown  op  by  repeated  inundationi  of  the 
stream,  the  Koman  remains  lay  more  than  seven  feetbelov 
these  superimposed  beds,  which  must  thus  have  been  a^ 
cumulated  with  great  rapidity  during  the  period  that  bad 
intervened  between  the  Roman  occupation  of  Germany  aod 
the  times  of  the  Alemanie  or  Prankish  inhabitants  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  territory. 


VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

i 

A  7BW  snow-patches  on  the  mountain -side, 
A  few  white  foam-flakes  from  the  ebbing  tide, 
A  few  remembered  words  of  malice  spent, 
The  record  of  some  dead  man's  ill  intent,  — 

They  cannot  hnrt  us,  all  their  sting  is  gone. 
Their  hour  of  cold  aod  bitterness  is  done; 
Yet  deepest  snows  and  fiercest  lashing  seas 
Bring  not  such  cold  or  bitter  thoughts  as  these. 

A  few  soiled  lilies  dropped  by  childish  hands, 
A  few  dried  orange-blooms  from  distant  lands, 
A  few  remembered  smiles  of  some  loat  friend, 
Few  words  of  love  some  dear  dead  fingers 


They  are  net  beautiful  for  love  to  see. 
And  death's  pale  presence  seems  in  them  to  be; 
Yet  never  livmg  blooms,  most  fresh  and  gay. 
Fill  us  with  thoughu  of  love  so  sweet  as  the/. 

F.  W.  BouRWtw»- 
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TEN   STRIKES. 

The  virtues  of  commonplace  are  easily  apprehended 
and  rarelj  undervalued.  The  people  who  move  along 
with  their  work  in  an  even,  methodical  manner,  doing 
well  what  thej  attempt,  by  never  attempting  what  they 
baTe  not,  so  to  speak,  already  done,  are  always  in  de- 
mand; reliance  is  placed  upon  them;  they  can  be  left 
alone,  and  the  result  of  their  work  can  be  forecast  and 
reckoned  upon  with  confidence.  They  form  the  great 
body  of  work  people  throughout  the  world ;  they  are  the 
middle  class  of  brain-workers  and  muscle-workers,  hav- 
ing men  under  them  and  being  themselves  reminded 
sometimes  that  there  is  a  class,  if  class  it  can  be  called 
when  it  is  composed  of  members  that  value  their  inde- 
pendence, which  outranks  them  by  all  the  un¥rritten  laws 
of  intellectual  nature.  It  belongs  to  the  man  of  average 
excellence  sometimes  to  catch  himself,  as  he  stands  be- 
fore a  work  of  the  same  name  as  his  own,  saying  to  him- 
self— '«  Alas  I  <  I  too  am '  not '  a  painter.' "  There  is 
in  a  work  which  rises  clear  above  average  excellence,  a 
sjMTit  that  extorts  at  once  from  the  honest  subordinate 
worker  the  confession  that  if  he  tried  ever  so  hard  he 
would  never  attain  what  ibis  man  has  reached  at  a  sin- 
gle easy  bound. 

There  is  no  quality  of  mind  in  a  workman  so  encourag- 
ing as  a  capacity  to  recognize  work  superior  to  his  own, 
and  to  acknowledge  it.  Given  that  spirit,  one  may  not 
be  at  all  sure  that  the  man  may  not  suddenly  disclose 
a  power  of  surpassing  himself,  not  before  dreamed  of. 
Whence  comes  the  power  to  do  better  things  ?  whence 
the  power  to  lift  one's  average  excellence  ?  The  answer 
briefly  is.  From  above.  That  is  to  say,  the  contemplation 
of  lower,  meaner  works  has  no  stimulus  in  it ;  the  study 
of  higher  excellence,  and  the  inspiration  that  comes  not 
only  from  these  higher  works,  but  from  the  effort  one 
makes  to  attain  them,  these  carry  a  man  forward  and 
make  his  work  to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  general  ex- 
cellence. 

To  recur  to  our  favorite  field  .of  illustration,  what  is  it 
that  can  make  a  manufacturer  of  books  not  only  keep  his 
work  even  and  maintaining  an  average  excellence,  but 
also  raise  that  average  ?  We  have  intimated  before  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  'price  of  liberty  from  failure,  but 
we  left  out  of  account  one  remarkable  means  which  he 
possesses  of  bettering  hb  regular,  ordinary  work.  That 
is,  the  occasional  accomplishment  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  work.  We  will  suppose  him  to  be  engaged  in  making 
school-books,  professional  works,  and  the  ordinary  books 
that  are  classified  as  miscellaneous.  All  the  parts  of  the 
bofiness  are  so  well  regulated  and  so  keyed  up  that  the 
books  run  along  smoothly,  and  come  out  bearing  the 
cnstomary  marks  of  good  workmanship.  Now  this  may 
go  on,  and  does  frequently  go  on,  for  a  long  while  very 
satisfactorily,  but  the  work  does  not  bring  into  play  all  the 
resources  of  the  establishment;  nor,  indeed,  call  out  all 
the  skill  and  taste  and  energy  of  those   engaged  in  the 


production ;  especially  is  there  lacking  any  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Let  there  come  at  this  juncture  one  or  more  books  de- 
manding peculiar  attention.  One  book,  we  wiU  say,  is  to 
be  issued,  a  giflrbook,  a  name  implying,  at  any  rate  that 
it  is  not  merely  to  be  read  or  consulted,  but. is  to  be  han- 
dled, looked  at  closely  as  a  product  of  the  fine  arts  of 
printing  and  binding.  Here  is  something  to  be  studied, 
which  may,  indeed,  become  itself  a  standard,  departing  in 
particulars  from  preceding  books.  At  once  every  one  feels 
a  new  impulse.  The  page  is  carefully  made  up,  the  type 
selected  with  care,  perhaps  newly  ordered,  new  initial  let- 
ters or  head-pieces  designed  ;  all  the  refinements  of  com- 
position work  are  considered;  other  books  of  the  same 
general  character  are  consulted,  and  ideas  started  by  them. 
The  paper-maker' is  taken  into  confidence,  and  the  order 
so  given  that  the  mill-hands  get  an  extra  fillip,  and  make 
this  paper  as  a  special  example  of  what  they  can  do  when 
they  do,  not  their  level,  but  their  very  best.  The  ink,  it 
may  be,  undergoes  trial  until  that  is  just  right.  The  press- 
man is  given  to  understand  that  this  is  an  unusual  book ; 
he  feels  the  stimulus  of  a  special  ambition ;  the  foreman 
comes  often  to  the  press  and  watches  to  see  if  the  impres- 
sions are  running  evenly ;  the  proprietor  makes  specisd 
visits,  takes  up  a  sheet,  and  examines  it  critically ;  so  the 
pressi^an.  very  likely  learns  something  new  of  his  busi- 
ness fW>m  this  particular  book.  Then  the  dry  press  man 
is  cautioned,  and  wakes  up  to  the  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough airing  and  drying  of  the  sheets.  When  it  comes  to 
the  bindery,  a  special  artist  is  called  in  to  design  stamps 
for  the  back  and  sides,  the  cloth-maker  is  asked  to  pro- 
duce his  newest  and  most  comely  patterns,  a  council  is 
held  over  colors  and  designs,  and  by  the  time  the  book  is 
fairly  ready  for  the  shelf,  an  impetus  has  been  given  all 
along  the  line,  so  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  little 
more  awake  than  it  was  before. , 

The  illustration  answers  our  purpose,  in  supporting  our 
plea  that  in  order  to  do  well  ordinary  work,  humdrum, 
if  you  will,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should,  now  and  then, 
attempt  and  achieve  extraordinary  work ;  to  raise  the 
standard  of  one's  average  excellence,  there  is  need  occa- 
sionally of  surpassing  one's  self.  An  occasional  ten  strike 
is  wonderfully  inspiriting, 

NOTES. 

—  Mr.  Cox,  the  editor  of  the  American  Law  Times  and 
Reports^  comments  as  follows  upon  the  recent  revision  of 
the  copyright  act :  ^  This  act  has  been  construed  by  the 
newspapers  to  be  a  measure  of  real  importance,  and  one 
conferring  privileges  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage. An  examination  of  its  provisions  will,  however,  dis- 
close that  it  has  practically  no  force  whatever,  other  than 
to  decrease  the  labors  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  file  their  labels,  etc.,  in  the  Patent  Office 
upon  paying  a  duty  of  six  dollars,  but  they  do  not  thereby 
acquire  a  right  of  action,  nor  is  the  label  clothed  with 
new  attributes  of  any  kind.  Numerous  parties  may  de- 
posit the  same  design,  and,  whatever  the  facts  as  to  own- 
ership, each  design  wiU  be  duly  *  registered '  wltliout  let 
or  hindrance,  or  even  examination,  except  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  pertains  to  the  fine  arts  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  trade-mark.  In  short,  substantially  the  only 
privilege  conferred  b  that  of  paying  six  dollars.  To  pro- 
notmce  the  act  an  anonialy  is  to  cloak  its  almost  ridiculous 
character.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imposition 
upon  the  public.     It  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  dutjr 
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withoat  the  semblance  of  a  retarn.  It  appeals  effeetlveljr 
to  a  class  long  accastomed  to  a  misconstruction  of  the 
copyright  laws,  and  ita  only  soccess  will  consist  in  fleecing 
them,  along  with  others,  of  six  dollars  for  eTery  label,  in- 
stead of  fitly  cents  as  hitherto.  A  more  arrant  blander  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  American  legislation." 

—  Mr.  Eben  P.  Dorr  has  printed  an  interesting  address 
read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  on  *<  The  First 
Monitor  and  its  Inventor,"  in  which  he  traces  in  a  lively 
manner  the  conception  of  the  battery,  Mr.  Ericsson's  con- 
nection with  it,  and  the  work  done  by  the  boat  in  the  war. 
In  explanation  of  the  name  *'  Monitor,"  he  quotes  a  letter 
from  Ericsson  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  asked 
him  to  suggest  a  name.  Ericsson  thought  his  battery 
would  admonish  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  forces  that 
the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  would  no  longer 
present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union  forces,  and 
in  addition  that  it  would  admonish  the  English  in  a  very 
becoming  manner.  Hence  the  name.  Mr.  Dorr  mentions 
one  lit'le  fact  which  we  believe  is  not  generally  known. 
Two  hours  after  Lieutenant  Worden  bad  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Hampton  Bonds,  as  directed,  new  orders  came 
from  Washington  telling  him  to  proceed  to  the  Potomac, 
where  it  was  thought  the  Monitor  was  more  needed,  the 
large  fleet  of  war  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads  being  thought 
sufficient  to  protect  that  place.  The  Monitor  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  new  ordersi  and  a  little  bit  of  hisUny  was 
consequently  made. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Marcus  Spring  has  called  out  from 
the  papers  reference  to  bis  business  and  social  reputation. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  and  began  business  in  New  York 
as  a  dry  goods  commission  merchant  in  1881.  **  Shortly 
afler  the  beginning  of  his  commercial  career,"  we  are  told, 
**  his  brother  die4»  leaving  a  badly  complicated  and  heavily 
indebted  estate.  Determined  that  no  member  of  his  fam- 
ily should  bring  discredit  on  the  name,  either  through  mis- 
fortune or  otherwise,  he  at  once  shouldered  the  debts  of 
his  deceased  brother  and  began  paying  them.  After 
thirty  years  of  arduous  toil  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  At  one  period  during  this  time  the  creditors 
of  ^e  estate  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  a  compromise.  This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Spring  de- 
clined any  but  the  straightforward  manner  of  paying  his 
debts."  This  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing,  and  after- 
ward accumulated  considerable  property,  which  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  lost  in  consequence  of  the  Chicago  fire. 
He  was  well  known  in  antislavery  circles,  having  married 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Arnold  Buffum,  first  president  of  the 
Antislavery  Society.  He  built  a  large  edifice  at  Eagles- 
wood,  in  New  Jersey,  in  practical  exposition  of  his  views 
regarding  communistic  living,  and  afVerward  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Weld,  who  had  there  a  school 
which  became  famous  under  his  charge.  Mr.  Spring  trav- 
elled abroad  with  Margaret  Fuller,  and  made  many  friends 
who  retained  their  connection  with  him,  so  that  his  house 
was  often  resorted  to  by  travellers  from  abroad.  Among 
these  was  Fredrika  Bremer,  who  mentions  him  and  his 
wife  affVictionately  in  her  letters.  Andersen  also  found 
in  him  a  warm  friend. 

—  They  have  found  a  competent  man  in  England  to  act 
as  censor  of  public  plays,  in  Mr.  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott,  but 
his  friends  shake  their  heads  over  the  impossibility  of  his 
exercising  the  fbncUons  of  his  office  in  a  way  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  It  is  not  often  that  any  attempt  at  cen- 
sorship is  exercised  in  our  cities,  but  in  Boston,  lately,  the 
managers  of  a  theatre  were  notified  that  a  play  founded 


upon  the  recent  scandal,  and  containing  represesUtloiu 
of  the  varioiu  persons  concerned,  would  not  be  penuttod, 
and  it  was  withdrawn.  The  action  of  the  Boftm  con- 
mittee  was  very  widely  approved,  yet  sharply  criticiaed  k 
some  quarters.  We  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  the  bosiaai 
of  the  city  government  to  suppr^  any  public  offeue 
against  good  morals,  whether  it  be  on  the  stage  or  in  tiie 
streets,  and  think  that  a  little  exercise  of  iti  power  nuglit 
have  been  a  good  thing  before  this.  It  is  singnlur  hov 
much  more  government  people  will  stand  than  the  gorenh 
ors  usually  think. 

—  Pierre  Blot  is  dead.  He  will  be  remembered  vi^ 
gratitude  by  many  for  the  reforms  which  he  set  on  foot  is 
the  matter  of  cooking  and  the  use  of  food  material.  Nov 
our  chief  cities  have  clubs  of  young  ladies  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  make  omelettes,  but  vhea 
he  came  to  us  in  1867,  ccK^ng  was  almost  a  ioit  art  ia 
fashionable  circles.  M.  Blot  established  classes  in  Nev 
York  and  neighborhood,  similar  to  those  he  had  condacted 
in  Europe.  He  lectiutd  to  these  dasies  in  explanatioa 
of  his  system,  and  accompanied  his  remarks  with  practical 
illustrations,  some  of  the  dishes  discussed  being  prepared 
on  the  stage  amd  then  handed  around  among  hia  papib 
and  audience.  These  lectures  were  fully  reported  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  He  also  contrib- 
uted papers  to  the  Galaxy^  and  to  Harper^s  Bazar, 

—  President  Woolsey,  in  his  historical  address  at  tlte 
celebration  of  the  flflie^  anniversary  of  the  fimndadon  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  said :  **  It  is  worthy  of  notice  tbt 
the  first  law  school  in  the  country,  of  any  considerable 
note,  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  next  to  Betb- 
lehem,  where  Dr.  Bellamy  lived.  Bellamy's  school  vu 
begun  at  least  twenty-five  years  before  the  Bevolntionarjr 
War.  The  law  school  at  Litchfield  owed  its  origin  to 
Tapping  Reeve,  a  native  of  Long  Islafid,  a  graduate  at 
Nassau  Hall,  a  son-in-law  of  F^resideot  Burr,  and  ao  a 
brotheivhi-law  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  was  begun  in  1784,  just  after  tk 
Bevolution  was  over.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the 
century  Judge  Reeve  Invited  James  Gould,  a  lawyer  in 
Litchfield,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  of  1791,  to  take 
part  in  the  instruction.  They  condoued  partners  in  the 
school  until  1820,  when,  Judge  Reeve  having  retired, 
Judge  Grould  became  the  head  of  the  school,  and  ere  long 
associated  with  himself  for  a  time  Jabes  W.  HuntingtOD, 
aflerward  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  Judge  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  Down  to  1833,  whea 
Judge  Gould,  about  five  years  before  his  death,  diacoo- 
tinued  his  lectures,  there liad  been  educated  at  Litchfield, 
according  to  Mr.  Hollister  (History  of  Connecticut,  toL 
ii.  p.  597),  1084  lawyers  horn  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  183  were  firom  the  Southern  States.  In 
this  number  are  included  fifteen  United  States  Senatoia, 
five  cabinet  officers  in  the  general  government,  ten  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  fifty  Memtos  of  (>>ngress,  forty  judges 
of  the  highest  Sute  courts,  and  two  judges  dT  the  Soprene 
Court  of  the  United  Sutes." 

—  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  has  been  chaiged  widi 
sickness,  under  circumstantial  evidence  only.  The  ramor 
originated  from  the  incident  of  Mr.  John  Gilbert  being 
Uken  suddenly  ill  while  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Cushman  at 
her  Newport  villa,  and  several  physicians  being  hsatiljr 
summoned.  The  gigs  in  ftt>nt  of  Uie  door  attracted  the 
attention  of  correspondents,  and  alarming  paragraphs  were 
the  result. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.^ 

BT  MABT   OLBMMBB  AMES. 
CHAPTEB   XXIII.      THE  REFUGE. 

And  this  was  the  end  ?  Apparently,  her  life  had 
held  more  varied  objects  of  interest  than  usually  oc- 
cupy the  thought  of  a  domestic  woman.  She  loved 
her  country  with  a  deep  personal  patriotism.  She 
loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  She  loved  books, 
pictures,  flowers,  children.  She  loved  great  Nature 
through  her  every  mood  and  manifestation,  with  a  poet*s 
fervor.  She  loved  all  pure  and  true  ideals,  and  all  her. 
life  of  aspiration  and  effort  reached  only  after  them  to 
make  them  her  own  ;  to  reembody  and  revitalize  them 
io  her  own  individual  being.  Yet  these  broad  and 
varied  tributaries  of  life  had  all  flowed  inward  to  one 
concentrated  centre  of  interest,  which  seemed  to  take 
Id  aud  to  absorb  every  other  —  a  single  man,  her  hus- 
band. 

She  had  tried  to  educate  herself  through  every 
phase  of  her  being,  that  she  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
utmast  demand  of  his  Protean  nature.  He  demanded 
so  much,  he  needed  so  much,  in  order  to  be  content 
Early  she  saw  in  how  many  opposite  directions  she 
must  pursue  culture  if  she  were  not  to  seem  lacking  to 
Cvril  She  knew  that  he  must  And  in  her  embodied 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  hundred  contrasting  women, 
if  ^he  were  to  hold  supremely  his  allegiance  to  her- 
self. The  pangs  and  toils  of  maternity,  while  borne,  are 
enough  to  tax  the  strongest  soul  God  ever  made,  to  its 
utmost ;  but  with  these  upon  her  she  had,  in  addition, 
pursued  impossible  and  conflicting  objects,  incited  by 
her  idolatry  for  a  single  man  ;  an  idolatry  which  made 
him  not  only  a  god  but  a  never-ceasing  goad  to  her 
»)ul.  Thus  body,  brain,  and  spirit  had  been  over^ 
taxed  to  meet  the  incessant  and*  ever-accumulating  de- 
mands of  marriage,  through  the  nature  of  such  a  man. 

Was  there  anything  that  she  would  not  sacrifice  to 
her  love  for  him  ?  Yes,  one  thing,  —  else  why  were 
^he  here  ?  —  her  wifehood,  her  honor.  She  had  sur- 
rendered all,  she  believed,  yet  when  the  test  came  she 
could  not  yield  these.  She  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
her  nature*  if  not  her  soul,  to  him.  And  this  was  the 
^nd  ?  She  was  fleeing  from  his  face  and  from  her  home 
forever.  And  whither?  She  had  left  her  friend  and 
her  child  asleep  in  the  little  cabin  below,  and  wrapped 
in  her  waterproof  cloak  had  crept  upon  deck  for  air. 
The  rushing  current  from  the  sea,  it  seemed  to  her, 
would  quicken  the  low,  slow  beating  of  her  heart; 
would  help  her  to  breathe,  for  respiration  was  stifled, 
aud  it  seemed  at  times  as  if  her  life  was  ebbing  out 

'  Sntcnd  fteeordlof  to  Aol  of  OoncreM,  In  th*  joar  1874,  by  H.  0.  Houaa- 
mi  ft  Co.,  in  Um  OiBw  of  tho  UbncUa  of  OongnH,  »t  WMUngton. 


into  unconsciousuess.     This  must  not  be.     She  must 
live.     She  could  not  leave  her  child. 

By  the  uncertain  light  of  a  lamp  she  discerned  the 
form  of  a  man  on  watch,  and  knew  he  was  Captain 
Ben.  He  would  trust  no  eyes  but  his  own  to  guard 
the  precious  ones  whom  he  believed  to  be  sleeping 
below.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw  her  as  she  stole  to 
a  sheltered  spot  beneath  the  shrouds  of  the  vessel.  A 
pile  of  rope  that  had  been  carelessly  thrown  down 
there  broke  somewhat  the  force  of  the  wind  sweeping 
over  the  deck.  She  involuntarily  sank  down  and  leaned 
against  it  for  support.  She  looked  out  across  an  abso- 
lute waste  of  waters.  The  tumbled  rocks,  the  low 
hills  of  the  coast,  the  coast  itself,  had  long  since  faded 
from  sight.  How  awful  seemed  the  vast,  solitary 
stretch  of  ocean  around  her  !  Was  the  life  before  her 
to  be  like  that  I 

Far  up  amid  the  spars  and  rigging  pale  lights  were 
shining,  which  now  aud  then  shot  down  long  white 
rays  to  play  athwart  the  mane  of  an  upleaping  wave. 
Afar,  at  intervals,  outflashed  the  warning  light  on  some 
dangerous  headland,  or  flamed  the  revolving  planet 
of  some  tossing  light-ship ;  all  else  was  blackness. 
The  clouds  hung  low  and  leaden.  The  wind  smote 
shrouds  and  sails  with  a  wail  almost  human.  The 
mounting  ocean  answered  back  with  monotonous  cry. 
But  through  winds  and  waves,  straight,  strong,  and 
swifl  rode  the  sloop.  It  was  as  if  Agnes  held  certain 
rein  on  the  tumultuous  courser  on  which  she  sat,  that 
tossed  and  threw  her,  yet  bore  her  unerringly  onward. 
The  eager  rush  of  assaulting  waves,  their  steady  swash 
as  they  slowly  washed  back  into  the  deep,  the  creaking 
cordage,  the  crying  wind  before  the  advancing  storm, 
the  blackness  of  the  night,  the  desolation  of  the  sea,  all 
penetrated  her  senses,  and  with  them  somewhat  of  the 
abounding  energy  surrounding  her  struck  through  her 
still  cold  veins. 

It  was  flt  that  such  a  night  and  such  a  sea  should 
bear  her  from  the  home  that  she  had  left,  to  the  life 
before  her  of  which  she  could  yet  foretell  nothing. 
Crouching  there  in  the  darkness,  an  atom  of  humanity 
only,  her  heart  seemed  to  reach  infinity,  in  its  grati- 
tude that  amid  this  wreck  of  life  she  yet  held  her 
child,  and  was  not  friendless. 

^  Captain  Ben  and  Mary,"  she  said,  *^  will  show  me 
the  way  to  the  railway  station  in  Boston.  'Tis  but 
one  day's  ride  to  the  Lake;  and  then,  Evelyn  I  She 
will  be  sure  to  meet  me  there  if  she  is  alive.  I  wrote 
her  to  wait  for  me  till  I  came,  if  she  reached  the  Lake 
House  before  me.  What  if  she  is  not  alive  1  So  much 
can  happen  in  seven  years  —  so  much  h(u  happened  to 
me;  but  I  cai.not  make  Evelyn  dead,  or  changed,  or 
old.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  find  her  where  I  lefl  her,  the 
same  Evelyn.  Yes,  she  will  take  me  in  and  hide  me 
from  the  world." 
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"  The  same  Evelyn."  There  she  was,  standiDg  wait- 
ing, watching  as  the  train  of  cars  pushed  slowly  up  to 
the  Lake,  just  at  the  sunset  of  another  day.  Her 
calico  dress  looked  not  an  inch  longer,  nor  a  moment 
older,  nor  her  alpaca  apron  a  thread  lees  shining  than 
they  did  seven  years  before.  The  broad-rimmed  hat, 
tied  with  brown  ribbon,  did  service  still,  and  the  face 
which  it  shaded  had  changed  in  no  essential.  It  bore 
a  few  added  lines,  perhaps,  and  a  few  threads  of  silver 
gleamed  in  the  brown  curls;  but  the  brown  eyes  danced 
and  laughed  as  of  old,  in  the  light  of  endless  youth. 

'^  Dear  suz  me !  jes'  to  think  this  is  you^  Mis'  King!  '* 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sound  between  a  lau|i(h  and  a 
sob,  as  she  snatched  Agnes'  hand  and  drew  her  out 
of  the  crowd  struggling  toward  the  Lake  House  from 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station. 

'*  And  you  knew  me,  Evelyn  ?  " 

^  Knew  ye !  I  knowed  ye  the  minnit  I  sot  my  eye 
on  ye !  I  don't  say  you  haven't  changed  none,  for  you 
have.  You're  paler  an'  thinner,  an'  awful  worn-lookin'. 
But  my!  I'd  know  them  eyes  of  your'n  in  Jericho, 
if  there  wam't  a  smitch  of  nothin'  else  left  to  tell  ye 
by.  An'  do  ye  mean  to  say  this  little  beauty  is  your 
baby  ?  " 

"  My  baby,  Evelyn ;  the  last  of  three." 

'*  I  knowed  she  wam't  nobody  else's  baby,  and  couldn't 
be,  with  that  hair  and  them  eyes, — your  eyes;  the 
rest  of  her  all  father,"  with'  a  sigh.  '*  There  ain't  no 
goin'  to  the  Pinnerkel  to-night.  John  would  go  sure 
as  a  whip,  straight  through  the  woods,  —  an*  we've' 
burned  an'  pulled  the  stumps  up  out  of  the  road  long 
ago,  —  but  it's  twenty  mile  to  the  Pinnerkel,  an'  I  say 
that's  too  far  for  you  an'  this  baby,  after  an  all-day's 
ride  from  Bostin.  I  know  the  clerk  at  the  house  here. 
Why,  he's  nobody  but  Nate  Billings,  from  the  Comers, 
if  he  is  a  big  hotel  clerk.  I  told  him  I  was  expectin'  a 
lady  an'  child  from  Bostin,  who'd  be  too  tired,  I  knowed, 
to  go  over  to  the  Pinnerkel  to-night,  an'  I  wanted  him 
to  pick  out  a  tip-top  room  for  'em  afore  the  crowd  on 
the  train  come  ;  an'  he  did.  Nate  Billings  know'd 
'twasn't  no  sort  o*  use  takin'  on  big  airs  to  roe,  if  he  is  a 
hotel  clerk.  Why  I  I've  spanked  him  many's  the  time, 
when  he  was  a  young  un'.  He  jes'  give  me  a  room 
lookin'  spat  out  on  the  lake.  I  know  yonll  like  it,  Mis' 
King." 

''I  know  I  shall,  you  good  Evelyn,"  said  Agnes, 
without  telling  her  friend  that  she  had  intended  to 
brave  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  drive  through  the 
woods  that  night,  for  the  sake  of  the  slender  little 
purse  hidden  in  her  bosom.  But  Evelyn  was  right 
She  would  rest  till  morning,  and  trust  the  future  with 
God  a  little  further  still.  How  she  had  personally 
dreaded  to  enter  the  great  summer  hotel,  with  its  mem- 
ories of  happy  days,  she  did  not  know  till,  following 
Evelyn,  who  carried  Yida,  she  walked  alone  up  to  its 
thronged  piazza.  She  was  more  severely  tested  still 
when  a  few  moments  later  she  found  herself  in  the 
very  room  occupied  by  Cyril  and  herself  seven  years 
before. 

Seven  years,  which  had  winnowed  her  heart  and  left 
it  desolate,  had  not  stolen  a  tint  of  brightness  from  the 
£iir  world  without. 

The  previous  day  of  wind  and  rain  had  swept  every 
film  from  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  sky.  The  opaline 
mountains  lifted  their  mighty  shoulders  into  a  sea  of 
silver  mingled  with  fire,  while  the  lake,  another 
molten  sea,  gleamed  at  their  feet.  The  daily  steamer, 
its  flags  and  streamers  gorgeous  in  the  sunset,  floated 


slowly  toward  the  hotel,  laden  with  pleasare-seekeis. 
Its  band  in  scarlet  coats  were  playing  ain  firom 
*'  Martha,"  which  fainted  in  sweetness  far  oat  upon  the 
waters,  or  were  caught  up  in  tender  reverberations  bj 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  same  window,  the  saae 
picture  of  seven  years  ago. 

Yida  clapped  her  hands  and  cried  out  with  delist, 
while  she  was  held  back  from  going  over  the  sash  by 
the  strong  hand  of  her  new  friend,  Evelyn.  Ague* 
held  back  the  crowding  tears,  but  it  was  a  bluQched 
face  that  she  turned  to  view  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Evelyn,"  she  said,  ^  I  wrote  yon  that  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  coming  to  you.  I  did  not  tell  you  tba: 
I  was  coming  to  stay.  Can  I  stay  with  you,  Ev- 
elyn ?  Except  this  child,  I  have  nothing  left  io  this 
world." 

"  Mister  Cyril !    He  ain't  dead  ?  " 

'*  Tes,  Evelyn,  dead  to  me.  Dead,  dead!  Moit 
dead  than  if  I  had  kissed  his  fiice  in  his  coffin,  and  had 
seen  it  shut  forever  from  my  sight" 

**  Dear  suz  me  I  But  it  ain't  surprisin',  not  to  m& 
He  never  seemed  stiddy-minded,  not  like  you ;  kinder 
feather-brained,  blowin'  this  way  an'  that,  fur  all  he 
was  so  smart.  Many's  the  time  I've  sot  on  my  froot 
door-steps,  an'  tried  to  study  it  out,  jest  what  screv 
foiu  loose ;  an'  I  never  could  tell,  till  I  bought  a  phre- 
nology book  of  a  pedler  at  the  Comers.  Now  I  knov 
Jest  what  the  trouble  is,  Mis*  King.  His  conjugalitj 
ain't  more  than  '  two ; '  an*  as  for  his  conscientiousDe^, 
'tain't  nothin'.  An'  I'd  mark  you  *  seven '  in  both. 
Yes,  I  would,"  seizing  Agnes'  head,  *^an'  there  am'tDo 
higher  number  or  I'd  mark  you  with  thatJ* 

'*  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  Evelp"  said 
Agnes,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself  as  she  felt  her  he^*! 
held  in  the  vice  of  Evelyn's  strong  fingers.  ^  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  phrenology." 

**  Of  course  you  don't.  If  you  had,  you'd  married  a 
minister,  an'  let  Mister  Cyril  gone  to  his  own  kind 
Veneration  1     Spirituality !  big  as  eggs.     Oh  my  l** 

Evelyn  was  making  statements.  She  forbore  to 
ask  questions.  She  was  saying  to  herself,  ^  Poor  littk 
cretur' !  She  may  tell  me  jest  what  she  has  a  mind  tB, 
an'  no  more.  I  shan't  harrer  her  by  askin'  her  nuthiaV 
If  I  can  get  her  mind  off  on  phrenology,  so  much  the 
better." 

But  Agnes  had  "  a  mind"  to  tell  her  friend  everr- 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween themselves. 

•  •*  I  may  have  to  depend  upon  you  many  times  in  tk 
future,"  she  said  ;  "  thus  it  is  best  that  you  should 
know  just  how  it  is  with  me.  All  I  can  tell  of  mj 
trouble  I  will  tell  now.  Then  if  we  can  help  it  we  will 
never  mention  it  again." 

It  was  a  brief  statement  of  &cts  that  she  gave  E^e- 
lyn.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  her  own  pain,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  indelibly  it  had  stamped  itself  upou 
her  youthful  face.  She  was  tender  of  him  still.  Sbe 
could  not  hide  the  cruel  fact  that  he  had  been  false  to 
her,  that  he  had  left  her  in  heart,  if  not  in  name,  for 
another;  "but  he  has  been  so  sorely  tempted,  he  is 
infatuated,  he  is  not  himself,  Evelyn,"  sbe  said  pit^ 
ously,  pleadmg  his  cause  while  trying  to  state  her 
own. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  jest  himself,"  replied  Evdp,  "m 
you  are  jest  yourself;  that's  what's  the  matter.  You. 
with  conjugality  seven,  makin'  the  whole  world  out  of 
him,  feelin'  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  in  him,  with  no 
eye  nor  ear  fur  no  other  man  on  earth,  wam't  goin  to 
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divide  him  with   no  other  woman,  of   coarse   not ; 
'tVarn't  in  natur*. 

"Fm  awful  sorry  for  ye,  child,"  said  Evelyn,  hreak- 
iDg  a  silence,  *'an'  I  might  as  well  tell  ye  the  truth. 
Your  room  is  ready  an'  waitin',  an'  has  bin  this  long 
time.  I  felt  it  in  my  bones,  you'd  come  back  some 
day.  I  didn't  know  when,  but  sooner  or  later,  I  was 
tare.  An'  when  I  didn't  hear  nothin'  from  ye  in  so 
long,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Ev.,  you're  jest  a  fool,  to  think 
the  Honerabel  Mis'  King,  a-Iivin'  in  Washington,  is 
ecer  a-comin'  ag'in  to  stop  in  a  log-house.'  But  I  kep* 
your  room  ready  jest  the  same.  An'  somehow,  every 
chance  I  got,  'twas  lots  of  comfort  to  fix  it  up.  *  She'll 
like  this  or  t'other,'  I  said,  *  for  I  know  she'll  see  the 
old  Pionerkel  ag'in  afore  she  dies,  she  set  such  a  store 
by  it ;  an'  she  never  tuk  on  no  airs,  an*  nobody  can 
make  me  believe  that  bein'  an  honerabel  has  changed 
her  a  mite.'  True  as  gospel,  deary,  your  room  is 
ready  an'  waitin',  little  chair  an'  all." 

No  profuse  t)ianks  filled  the  air.  A  pair  of  arms 
were  outstretched,  and  a  still,  white  f9jc%  went  down 
upon  Evelyn's  breast,  and  lay  there  as  if  it  was  a  little 
child's,  while  tears  slowly  trickled  down  the  thin 
cheeks;  and  Yida,  with  a  positive  intention  of  not 
being  left  out,  mounted  into  Evelyn's  lap  also  and  laid 
her  cherub  face  beside  her  mother's. 

"No  trunk  nor  nothin',"  said  Evelyn  ruefully,  as 
Agnes  with  her  little  girl  and  small  reticule  ascended 
the  ancient  buggy  behind  the  venerable  John,  the  next 
morning.  ^  It  makes  me  madder'n  all  the  rest  to  think 
yon  left  everything  for  her,  the  hussy." 

*'Yon  are  mistaken,  Evelyn;  she  had  all  I  called 
mine  that  she  wanted,  before  I  left.  She  wants  noth- 
ing else.     She  Is  very  rich." 

'*Then  I  hate  her  all  the  more,"  said  Evelyn. 
^  Charity  for  sech  ain't  to  be  thought  on." 

One  must  pass  beyond  the  cry  of  the  railway  whistle 
to  enter  solitude.  Then  and  not  till  then  is  civiliza- 
tion at  your  back,  and  your  face  set  toward  nature. 
Evelyn  had  breathed  out  her  wonted  sighs  over  the 
Ca<tie  and  the  memory  of  her  lost  friend  Isabella. 
Dufierin  Street  was  passed,  and  John's  head  was 
turned  toward  the  broad  uplands  and  deep  woods  of 
Tamstone.  With  stiff  joints  and  solemn  visage  he  was 
bearing  back  to  nature's  solitudes  a  child  who  loved 
her 

How  much  she  loved  her,  the  all-healing  mother, 
this  child  did  not  know,  nor  think;  yet  under  all  the 
wounds  which  life  had  made  upon  her  heart,  she  felt 
the  old  delight  quicken  and  thrill  as  they  passed  into 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  lofty 
maples  and  elms,  taller,  more  stately  than  the  southern 
oalt,  wove  an  arcade  far  up  in  the  air.  Spruce,  hem- 
lock, tamarack,  and  balsam  trees  ran  their  needles  and 
fringes  of  darker  green  in  and  out  amid  the  light 
emerald  foliage  of  the  mi4)le,  elm,  and  birch,  while  all 
were  shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine  and  rifts 
of  blue  sky.  Great  wafts  of  warm  firagrance  swept 
over  them  from  the  depths  of  the  wood.  It  was  per- 
vading and  haunting  in  the  suggedtions  of  its  odors. 
One  instant  it  seemed  all  exud^  from  the  ripe  red 
nspberries  that  held  up  their  tantalizing  bunches  by 
the  road,  the  next  it  seemed  all  to  flow  from  the  life- 
giving  balsam  of  the  firs,  and  the  clustering  cones  of 
the  spruce  hanging  overhead;  then  to  sweep  upward 
in  the  spicy  breath  of  the  ferns  crowding  close  with 
dipping  plumes  by  the  way,  or  to  be  wafled  down- 
ward in  fiiint  perfume  from  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the 


wild  clematis,  that  ran  in  airy  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree. 

Through  miles  of  warm  shade  and  aromatic  air  they 
rode,  before  they  emerged  from  the  woods  to  behold 
before  them,  resplendent  in  midday  sunshine,  the 
green  Pinnacle,  the  Tarn  flashing  beneath  its  fringing 
cedars,  the  log-house  by  its  side.  In  a  single  glance 
Agnes  saw  with  what  added  grace  nature  had  touched 
it  in  seven  years.  The  mountain-ash,  whose  clustering 
berries  rested  on  the  roof  when  she  saw  it  last,  held 
them  up  now  high  in  the  sunshine.  The  tiger  lily 
reached  far  above  the  window.  The  clematis  and 
woodbine,  which  she  herself  planted,  now  ran  in  exqui- 
site tracery  over  all  the  rude  walls.  The  little  orchard 
bore  a  richer  fruitage,  the  garden  was  braver  with 
bright  flowers,  the  fields  were  broader  and  more  opu- 
lent in  ripening  grain,  the  woods  before  the  house  had 
receded,  but  lifted  a  deeper  frontage  of  foliage  to  the 
sky.  There  were  the  sheep  pushing  their  noses 
through  the  pasture  fence,  the  spring  leaping  by  the 
grassy  yard,  the  cosset  lamb  rubbing  its  rotund  sides 
against  the  comer  of  the  house  with  all  the  old  blissful 
content 

Evelyn  took  Yida  into  her  arms  and  led  Agnes 
directly  to  her  own  little  room  ;  the  very  same  room 
that  she  left  with  such  loving  regret  seven  years  be- 
fore ;  and  yet  how  many  touches  of  brightness  as  well 
as  of  beauty  a  loving  hand  had  added.  Through  the 
parted  curtains  of  sheer  muslin  on  the  windows  were 
revealed  the  Pinnacle  and  the  Tarn  on  one  side,  the 
woods  and  pasture  on  the  other.  The  log  walls  were 
neatly  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  prints  and  engravings  in  neat  frames.  A  bright 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  a  lady's  snoiall  sewing  and 
writing  table  stood  by  the  window  opening  upon  the 
Pinnacle. 

''Look  a'  here!"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  drawing  back 
a  white  curtain  above  it,  and  showing  a  small  set  of 
pine  shelves  packed  close  with  books.  *'  These  are  my 
comforters,  an'  they  shall  be  your'n.  When  I'm  all 
tuckered  oUt  an'  sort  o'  lonesome,  I  jes'  come  in  here 
an'  read  my  Phrenology,  an'  look  over  my  scrap-book, 
an'  paste  in  all  I've  saved  up  out  of  the  old  newspapers 
I  find  at  Dufferin  an'  at  the  Corners  an'  everywhere 
else ;  for  I  save  my  own  newspapers.  Ain't  these  nice 
scrap-books  ?  "  taking  down  a  set  of  ledgers  whose  ac- 
counts of  cash  and  barter  were  almost  covered  over 
with  strips  of  poetry  and  prose.  "They're  lots  o' 
comfort  to  me,  I  can  tell  ye.  An'  these  books,  libra'y 
editions  every  one.  My,  I'd  never  got  'em  in  my  life- 
time, only  the  Monteith  Libra'y  was  sold  at  auction  at 
last,  an'  the  estate  owed  me  for  my  work  an'  I  took 
'em  toward  the  debt  It  seemed  kind  o'  hard  at  fust, 
for  they  didn't  half  pay  me  for  my  scrubbin'  an'  bakin', 
but  I'm  glad  now,  deary.  Jes'  cum  out  an'  see  my 
little  fiioes,  an'  then  I'll  go  straight  an'  get  you  some 
dinner." 

Agnes,  with  Vida  pulling  at  her  skirt,  followed  Eve- 
lyn, and  found  her  ''faces"  to  be  a  solid  phalanx  of 
pansies  covering  the  southern  embankment  of  the 
house. 

"  Now,  if  them  ain't  faces,"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  "  hu- 
man faces,  an'  King  Charles  spaniel  faces,  then  I 
never  see  none.  They're  more  company  than  the 
books ;  an'  when  I'm  clean  gone  for  a  chat,  I  jes'  come 
out  an'  talk  to  'em,  an'  there's  no  end  to  the  queer 
faces  they  make  up  at  me." 

(To  beeootiiiiwd.) 
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THE  ROD  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

Gentle  remonstraDce  for  a  fault  is  of  modem  date. 
The  old  and  universally  recoenized  practice  consisted  of 
coarse  abuse,  kicking,  and  beating.  It  perhaps  is  so  still  in 
certain  parts  ot  Europe.  Clarke,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Russia," 
tells  us  that  the  cudgel  goes  from  morning  to  night.  Things 
may  there  be  now  softened  a  little ;  but  before  being  too 
hard  on  Russian  usages  sixty  years  ago,  let  us  bear  in  mind, 
that  beating  domestics  with  a  stick  was  common  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  that  excellent  female  sovereign  used  so  to  beat 
her  maids  of  honor  that  they  cried  in  a  piteous  manner ; 
and  that  Her  Majesty  sometimes  so  lost  her  temper  and 
sense  of  dignity,  as  to  strike  her  courtiers  with  her  fist. 
.When  the  appointment  of  a  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  was 
discussed  by  her,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  last  named  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  other  two  as  to 
the  person  best  fitted  for  so  important  a  post.  Sir  William 
KnoUvs  was  named  by  Her  Majesty ;  but  Essex  verv 
warmly  insisted  on  Sir  George  Carew,  and  turning  his  back 
upon  her,  used  a  contemptuous  expression.  The  queen,  ex- 
asperated beyond  all  the  bounds  of  self-control,  gave  him  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  "  go  and  be  hanged." 
Instead  of  receiving  the  chastisement  with  humility,  he 
grasped  his  sword-hilt,  and  swore  **that  he  would  not  have 
taken  that  blow  from  King  Henry  her  father,  and  that  it 
was  an  indignity  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  endure 
from  any  one."  With  some  further  impertinence  about  a 
king  in  petticoats,  he  rushed  from  his  queen's  presence, 
ana  withdrew  from  court. 

It  is  said  that  George  II.,  when  greatly  offended  by 
some  remonstrances  of  his  prime- minister,  Walpole,  kicked 
him  out  of  his  cabinet ;  and  as  His  Majesty  had  shown 
such  passion  before  in  the  presence  of  several  persons. 
Fielding  took  up  the  idea  of  printing  in  his  journal,  Co^n- 
mon  Sense,  a  "  Dissertation  on  Kicks,"  which  is  not  want- 
ing in  many  passages  of  clever  satire.  ^  He  remarks  that, 
at  the  court  of  France,  the  sovereign  would  not  disgrace 
himself  by  using  personal  violence.  This  is  too  compli- 
mentary. Fielding  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  French  kings  liked,  on  occasion,  to  iniulse  their  temper 
in  a  way  very  similar  to  the  true  Briton.  Louis  XIII.  de- 
clined to  have  noblemen  for  his  gentlemen  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, because  he  could  not  beat  them  as  he  liked,  and  gave  a 
dozen  hard  blows  to  a  valet  who  disputed  with  the  pages 
the  honor  of  precedence.  His  broiher,  Gaston  d* Orleans, 
threw  a  gentleman  into  the  canal  at  Fontainebleau,  because 
he  had  not  shown  him  sufficient  respect.  Even  Louis  XIV., 
wiiii  all  his  magnificence,  so  far  lorgot  himself  as  to  raise 
his  cane  to  the  back  ol  one  of  his  servants ;  and  on  another 
occasion  he  threw  the  weapon  out  of  the  wincfow,  lest  he 
should  yield  to  the  temptation  of  chastising  Lauzun.  The 
clever  Louvois  ran  the  same  risk,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  interference  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  would 
have  sufi'ered  by  the  hand  of  his  royal  master. 

Thus  the  courtiers  came  to  consider  the  stick  as  the 
ultima  ratio  in  their  relations  with  inferiors,  more  especially 
authors.  In  their  eyes,  they  were  gent  hatonnaUe,  every 
time  there  was  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  and  that  was  very 
often.  It  was  an  incident  of  this  kind  that  drove  Voltaire 
into  banishment,  and  led  to  his  residence  ior  some  time  in 
our  island.  The  tragedy  of  **  (Edipus "  and  the  poem  of 
the  **  Henriade  "  had  already  made  him  a  name.  He  was 
then  about  thirty-one  }  ears  of  age,  and  discontented  with 
his  surname  of  Arouet,  which  he  received  from  his  father, 
he  chose  another  more  euphonious,  borrowing  it  from  a 
small  property  which  his  mother  possessed  in  Poitou.  This 
piece  of  vanity  offended  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  and  meet- 
ing Voltaire  at  the  opera,  "  Ah  9k,"  said  he  to  him,  **  how 
are  you  to  be  addressed  ?  Is  it  to  be  Monsieur  Arouet,  or 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire  ?  "  **  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  re- 
plied Voltaire,  **  it  is  better  to  make  one's  self  a  name,  than 
to  sully  that  which  has  been  given  to  us." 

The  chevalier  resolved  to  be  avenged.  One  day,  when 
Voltaire  was  dining  with  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  servants 


told  him  that  a  carriage  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 
He  went  down  immediately,  and  was  seized  by  the  footmeo, 
who  struck  him  repeated  blows  with  their  sticks.    Tbe 
chevalier,  seated  inside  the  carriage,  watched  the  proceed- 
inss,  iftid  encouraged  his  servants  by  hb  approving  words. 
**  Strike,  strike  I  "  said  he;  ** only  take  care  of  his  bead: 
something  good  may  come  out  of  it."    Like  a  Frenchmaa, 
he  could  not  help  uttering  his  bon-mot  to  excite  a  laugh 
even  in  such  circumstances.    His  influence  was  so  grot 
with  the  ministers  and  the  Lieutenant  Ciiminel,  that  wbea 
Voltaire  would  have  brought  an  action  against  him,  the 
poor  author  found  himself  thrown  into  the  Bafltile,&ud 
then  ordered  to  exile  himself  to  the  other  sideof  the  Chas* 
nel.    He  landed  just  in  time  to  see  the  splendid  obsequiei 
accorded  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    This  roused  in  himtb« 
desire  to  know  more  of  those  sciences  in  which  he  after- 
wards became  an  adept,  and  which,  until  then,  had  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  in  France. 

Had  the  Font-Neuf  in  Paris  a  tongue,  how  many  of  die« 
scenes  could  it  bear  witness  to.  It  was  the  favorite  louoge 
of  newspaper  writers  and  wits,  thus  it  became  also  the 
classic  ground  of  the  law  of  the  stick.  Here  it  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Bautru,  a  gentleman  and  an  Academician,  wis 
found  one  morning  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  half  dead,  from 
the  attacks  of  the  lackeys  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  had 
oflfended  in  a  witty  song.  Some  days  ailer,  one  of  the» 
satellites,  passing  near  him,  began  to  imitate  the  cries  he 
had  uttered  during  his  punishment.  "  Truly,"  said  Baatrn, 
**  that  is  a  good  echo ;  it  repeats  the  sound  a  long  time 
after."  When  the  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  saw  him  walk- 
ing with  a  stick,  she  inquired  if  he  had  the  gout.  Od  his 
replying  in  the  negative,  the  Prince  de  Guemdn^  said, 
**  Do  you  not  understand  that  he  carries  a  stick  as  Saint 
Lawrence  does  his  gridiron ;  it  is  the  mark  of  his  martyr- 
dom." His  passion  for  bon-mots  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  soon  brought  upon  him  another  attack  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Borbonne.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Toileries 
alter  this  misadventure,  no  one  knew  what  to  say  to  him. 
**  Ah  1 "  he  cried,  **  do  they  think-  me  a  savage  because  I 
have  passed  through  the  wood  ?  " 

When  die  **  Essay  on  Satbe  *'  was  published,  the  author- 
ship was  generally  attributed  to  Dryden.  The  Duchess  01 
Portsmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  believing  themselyes 
to  be  insulted  by  some  of  the  remarks,  could  do  nothiog 
better  than  set  the  servants  of  the  latter  to  beat  the  poor 
author;  and  it  is  also  said,  but  without  sufficient  prooC 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  the  same.  Unfortunatel}*, 
the  character  of  Dryden  was  not  equal  in  dignity  to  his 
talent. 

Though  the  noblemen  of  the  day  were  generally  willing 
enough  to  have  the  wits  at  their  tables,  they  did  not  eojoT 
being  altogether  eclipsed  in  society.  One  of  them  said  to 
a  comedian ;  **  I  warn  you,  that  if  from  the  present  time  to 
the  end  of  supper  you  display  more  wit  than  I,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  hundred  strokes  of  the  cane."  A  critic  who  would 
not  speak  well  of  an  author's  work  bad  this  remaik  ad- 
dressed to  him  :  "  An  ass  was  once  made  to  speak  bj  s 
blow,  but  a  stick  shall  make  you  be  silent."  To  which  ihe 
critic  replied,  "  Well,  if  you  wirfi  nje  to  change  my  tone, 
1  will  say  that  your  piece  is  charming ;  for  I  had  rather  say 
a  silly  thing  than  be  beaten."  Of  all  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  who  came  in  for  attacks.  La  Harpe  was  the 
object  of  hatred,  contempt,  and  bitter  satire  from  ali  the 
republic  of  letters ;  his  very  face  provoked  a  blow.  Afte 
he  had  given  great  offence  on  one  occasion,  this  squib  ap- 
peared :  '*  A  society  of  amateurs,  having  offered  a  jprixe  to 
the  best  player  on  la  harpe,  have  adjudged  it  to  Moosiear 
Dorat ;  it  now  proposes  to  give  a  double  prize  to  any  one 
who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  will,  by  means  of  rods, 
draw  the  sweetest  and  most  harmonious  sounds  from  la 

harpe,**  , 

It  is  not  surprising  that  actors  should  in  such  a  penod 
treat  the  poor  authors  to  btews  when  they  did  not  like 
their  cast  of  character ;  but  more  than  one  actress  is  re- 
corded to  have  broken  her  delicate  whip  in  flagellating  one 
who  had  offended  her.  A  poet  who  had  written  »n  opera, 
found  himself  on  one  occasion  surrounded  by  all  the  ballet- 
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dancers,  who  fell  upon  him  with  their  fists,  saying  in  cho- 
rus, "  Why  did  you  write  us  such  a  worthless  piece  ?  "  A 
young  author  who  -had  ventured  to  parody  some  couplets, 
and  turn  them  against  the  actors  at  a  certain  iJ^eatre,  was 
asked  to  sit  beside  the  prima  donna,  who  thus  addressed 
him  :  *<  I  can  understand  a  good  joke,  and  am  not  vexed 
with  your  wit,  but  I  have  need  of  two  or  three  couplets 
against  some  one  I  know ;  come,  and  do  me  the  favor  to 
write  them  in  my  dressing-room."  Flattered  by  this,  the 
author  fell  into  the  snare;  but  hardly  had  he  entered,  when 
all  the  actresses,  armed  with  long  rods,  fell  upon,  and  beat 
him  unmercifully,  until  an  officer  of  police,  hearing  the 
cries,  interfered.  It  is  said  that  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers 
had  written  an  epigram  against  a  lady  of  rank.  After 
some  coolness,  she  begged  for  a  reconciliation,  and  asked 
him  to  dinner.  But  though  he  went,  like  a  prudent  man 
he  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
was  seized  by  four  strong  footmen,  who,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  lady,  gave  him  fifty  strokes.  Boufflers,  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  with  wonderful  sang-froid^  drew  out  his 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  desired  the  men,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  do  to  their  mistress  as  they  had  done  to  him. 
They  were  obli^d  to  obey,  and  he  counted  the  lashes ;  then 
tbey  were  to  give  the  same  to  each  other ;  which  task  ac- 
complished, the  marquis  bowed  gracefully,  and  departed. 

Bat  happily  the  supremacy  of  the  stick  began  to  wane 
in  the  last  century ;  literary  men  raised  their  heads  above 
such  insults,  and  would  no  longer  recognize  brutal  force ; 
the  sword  and  the  law  were  called  in  to  help.  The  former 
was  of  no  value  but  to  prove  the  personal  courage  of  those 
who  used  it :  but  the  latter  proved  the  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  the  progress  of  the  condition  of  literary  men. 
Mozart's  passion  was  roused  when  his  patron,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  in  1781,  treated  him  like  one  of  his 
pages ;  and  when  the  Comte  d' Arco  kicked  him  to  the  door, 
he  declared  that  whenever  he  received  such  an  insult,  he 
should  return  it  in  the  same  wav.  One  of  the  first  occasions 
when  justice  openly  interferecl  in  France  was  about  1770, 
when  a  comedian  coming  from  the  theatre  at  Versailles  was 
attacked  bj  some  officers :  the  patrol  interfered,  and  took  up 
five  young  men,  all  belonging  to  high  families  and  in  the 
king's  household.  Louis  Xv.  declined  to  interfere,  and 
jostice  took  its  course.  Evidently  the  Revolution  was  near 
St  hand,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  reply  of  Piron  some  time 
after.  He  met  a  noble  of  high  rank,  who  was  showing  a 
friend  out  of  the  door.  The  latter  stopped  from  politeness, 
to  let  the  author  enter.  ^*  Pass  on,  pass  on,"  saia  the  host ; 
**  he  is  only  a  poet"  Piron  did  not  hesitate.  ^  Since 
qoalities  are  known,"  he  said,  **  I  take  my  rank ; "  and  put- 
ting on  bis  hat,  went  first.  The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
afterwards  confirmed  this  emancipation  of  literature  by  re- 

Eoving  one  of  her  courtiers  in  these  words ;  *'  When  Uie 
Dg  and  1  speak  to  an  author  we  always  call  him  Mon- 
sieur." 

Arriving  at  the  nineteenth  century,  our  task  is  ended  ; 
the  stick  is  now  a  fallen  royalty ;  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  that  of  the  pen  can  meet  on  level  ground  without  at- 
tacking each  other.  Literary  manners  are  on  a  much 
higher  level ;  the  author  is  no  longer  a  valet  or  a  parasite, 
neither  the  court-fool,  nor  the  pet  spaniel  of  the  duchess. 
Assaults  on  the  person,  of  whatever  kind,  are  now  so 
speedily  punished  by  fine  and  otherwise,  that  they  are  little 
heard  of,  except  among  the  rude  and  least  instructed  of 
the  population  —  an  immense  advance  on  what  prevatted 
even  in  *^  good  "  society  so  lately  as  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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**  It'  s  a  car  from  the  Royal,"  exclaimed  Micky  in  great 
excitement.  "  Och,  begorra,  it 's  the  wan  that  tuk  the 
fightin'  doctor*  from  Westport,  an,'  blur  an'  agers,  they  're 
bet  be  the  snow  I " 


*' Fighting  doctor  I  Who 's  the  fighting  doctor?"  1 
asked. 

<*  Ould  Finnerty,  no  less,  av  the  militia.  Begorra,  he  'd 
have  ye  out  for  sneezin'  crucked,  so  ye  *d  betther  mind. 
I  '11  go  bail  he  has  the  pistols  wud  him.  He  never .  thravels 
wudout  thim.  He  downed  sivin  min  wud  thim  deadly 
tools." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  scene  of  accident. 
One  of  the  wheels  of  the  car  had  noiselessly  and  unostenta- 
tiously scattered  its  spokes,  which  lay  strewn  along  the 
road  like  so  many  valiant  soldiery  who  had  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  some  isolated  fortress.  The  fighting  doctor  had 
proceeded  in  advance,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance 
at  a  wayside  sheelin^,  and  the  driver  was  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  ill  turn  that  his  luck  had  played  him. 

*'  What  betther  cud  I  hope  for,  comin'  wud  that  ould 
bloodthirsty  villyan  ?  He 's  coin'  to  fight  a  jewel  beyant  at 
Phoul  a  Dhonninel,  the  haythen.  Coin'  to  kill  a  man  on 
Christmas  Day,  the  ould  varmint,  av  he  can.  Och,  wirra, 
such  a  Christmas  £ve  I  It 's  in  the  chapel  I  ought  to  be, 
on  me  hades,  let  alone  bein*  out  wud  a  murtherin'  ould 
Turk  on  a  lonely  common,  wud  nothin'  betune  me  an' 
heaven  but  the  snow,  and  a  blast  that  wud  cut  the  back 
teeth  out  av  an  ostrich." 

'*  Hould  yer  whist  1 "  cried  Micky  Delany,  leading  him 
rather  roughly  aside,  **  hould  yer  whist,  an'  mebbe  we  cud 
set  it  all  right  afther  all." 

Here  my  charioteer  dropped  his  voice  into  a  confidential 
whisper,  and  after  some  very  impressive  pantomime,  in 
whicn  he  would  appear  to  be  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
other  to  come  round  to  his  views,  he  ended  by  exclaiming 
in  a  loud  tone,  — - 

'*  Av  ye  don't  take  me  offer  ye  '11  be  here  till  the  new 
year,  an'  the  divil  mind  ye  for  an  ungrateful  bosthune." 

Micky  Delany's  proposition  was  simply  to  impress  the 
services  of  the  second  horse,  to  drive  tandem,  and  give  a 
lift  to  the  driver  and  passenger  of  the  useless  car,  leaving 
the  luckless  vehicle  to  its  fate. 

I  offered  no  objection,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fighting 
doctor's  carpet-bagjWas  transferred,  a  rou^h  sort  of  tandem 
established,  and  the  injured  car  placed  safely  inside  a  ditch. 

Dr.  Finnerty,  whom  we  picked  up  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  seemed  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  change  in 
his  rate  of  travelling. 

^*  Their  conveyances  here,  sir,  are  of  the  most  infayrior 
description.  Their  horses,  sir,  are  only  fit  for  the  knacker. 
The  owner  ought  to  be  hanged.  The  driver  ou^t  to  be 
shot." 

The  doctor  jerked  out  his  sentences  broadside  at  me, 
and  threw  forward  his  wiry  little  frame  at  every  final  word. 

Having  offered  him  a  **  nip ''  from  my  flask,  which  he 
tossed  off  with  a  flourish  as  if  it  were  a  pint  bumper,  and 
having  accepted  in  return  a  pinch  of  snuff  strong  enough 
to  blow  the  lid  off  a  plate-chest,  we  warmed  up  considera- 
bly. 

«  It 's  a  strange  night  for  a  drive.  I  'm  on  a  strange  er- 
rand, sir,"  observed  Uie  doctor. 

*'  A  case  of  surgery  ? ''  I  remarked  inquiringly. 

^  Oho  I  oho ! "  and  his  laugh  flew  across  the  snow,  and  I 
thought  of  Gabriel  Grubb  and  the  goblins.  "•  Oho  I  there 
may  be  surgical  assistance  required.  A  leg  may  have  to 
be  amputated.  A  body  may  have  to  be  cut  open.  Do  you 
see  this  box,  sir  ?  "  producing  as  he  spoke  a  dark  oblong 
box,  the  brass  rims  of  which  shone  up  like  the  plates  upon 
a  coffin-lid.  **  There  's  a  brace  of  surgical  instruments  in 
this  box  that  liave  made  holes  in  men's  bodies  before  now. 
Oho  I " 

'*  I  imagine  firom  the  shape  of  the  box  that  it  contains 
pistols,  doctor." 

*'  I  don't  say  what  they  are.  I  say  that  they  can  bark 
and  bite.  They  will  bark  before  long.  They  will  bite  be- 
fore long,  if  I  get  the  chance." 

A  thought  flashed  across  me  like  lightning.  This  blood- 
thirsty doctor — this  drive  in  the  snow  —  this  case  of  pis- 
tols—  led  directly  to  the  *^  mess  "  referred  to  in  my  cousin 
Geoffry's  telegram.  A  duel  was  to  be  fought,  and  Geoffry 
was  to  be  one  of  the  targets. 
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I  was  turning  rapidly  in  my  mind  how  I  should  pump 
the  doctor,  when  he  asked,  — 
"  Are  you  going  as  far  as  Leenawn  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

^  Then  I  can  take  the  car  on  to  Carrig  na  GoUiogue  ?" 
**  I  am  going  to  Carrig  na  Grolliogue/' 
He  gave  a  short  whistle,  and  taJung  a  very  close  look  at 


"  You  're  not  going  to  Shulawn  Castle,  eh  ?  " 

*'  I  really  don't  know  where  I  am  going  to.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  asking  me  to  come  to  an 
inn  and  "  — 

«<  I  know  all  about  it  You  're  Mr.  Grerille.  I  intro- 
duce myself — Denis  Fhelim  Finnerty,  surgeon  to  the 
PhoulaPhouca  Militia.  We  have  the  same  business  in 
hand.  Let  us  settle  the  preliminaries^"  and  Doctor  Fin- 
nerty  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  together,  as  if  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  flatten  a  bullet  bletween  his  palms. 

'*  You  must  really  enlighten  me,"  I  said. 

**•  You  are  new  to  the  business,  j^re  vou  prepared  to 
act,  sir,  without  seeing  your  principal  ?    1  am. ' 

*'  Before  I  reply  to  your  question,  I  should  wish  to  hear 
your  version  of  the  story." 

This  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  things  from  his 
point  of  view. 

'*  You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir.  Your  man  has  been  sent 
a  message.  No  gentleman  wearing  the  Queen's  scarlet  can 
xdbse  to  meet  another,  when  that  other  is  his  equal." 

**  Granted.  And  may  1  ask  who  has  sent  him  this  mes- 
Mge?" 

**  The  lady's  father,  sir,  her  natural  and  lawful'Drotector." 

"  Father  t  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  cousin  m  going  to 
fight  an  old  man  ?  " 

**  He  is  bound  to  fight  her  grandfather  if  necessary. 
He  '11  be  horsewhipped  in  his  barrack-square  if  he  shows 
the  white  feather.  Here 's  Lieenawn,  sir,"  and  the  doctor 
sJIffhted  from  the  car  on  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  with  the 
a^lity  that  laughed  in  the  teeth  of  sout  or  rheumatism. 

Here  was  a  pretty  situation  of  a&irs.    My  cousin  Geof- 

S  involved  in  a  duel  with  some  elderly  gentleman,  in 
ose  ashes  elowed  their  wonted  fires.  But  why  or  where- 
fore ?  Geofi&y,  with  all  his  careless  ways,  was  incapable 
of  doing  a  dishonorable  act  Of  this  I  felt  thoroughly  as- 
sured; yet  that  there  must  luive  been  grave,  painfully 
grave  offense  given  to  provoke  this  uUimahan  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  doubt  Doctor  Finnerty  had  evidently 
assumed  <hat  1  was  proceeding  to  Carrig  na  Gtolliogue  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  second  to  my  cousin ;  and  it  was 
DOW  painfully  apparent  to  me  that  my  kinsman  reauired 
my  services  in  this  very  unenviable  capacity,  and  nence 
his  telegram. 

When  the  belligerent  physician  rejoined  me,  a  strong 
aroma  of  whiskey  punch  emanating  from  his  person,  he  in- 
stantly repeated  his  inquiry  as  to  my  power  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  my  principal.  I  informed  him  that  as  yet  I  had 
not  been  informed  by  mv  cousin  of  the  nature  of  the  con' 
treUmps,  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  be  more  fully  posted 
up  in  the  matter. 

**  Your  cousin  will  post  you  up,  sir,  I  '11  go  bail.  Talk 
of  the  weather.  There  will  be  snow  before  morning,"  and 
rolling  the  collar  of  his  cloak  over  his  ears,  he  spoke  no 
other  word  until  we  jerked  up  opposite  a  Ion?  straggling 
building,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  road,  which  proved  to 
be  the  nostelry  to  which  I  had  been  so  mysteriously  and 
unexpectedly  summoned. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  dingy  apartment,  redolent  of  the 

r)rfume  of  damp  turf.  Upon  inquiring  for  Mr.  Greville, 
was  informed  by  a  young  lady  in  bare  feet  tliat  he  was 
*<  convaynient"  This  young  lady  commiserated  my  con- 
diticm  by  such  exclamations  as  ^  Och  wirra  1  but  ye  must 
be  kilt  wud  the  cowld.  What  bronji^ht  ye  out,  ye  crayture, 
sich  a  cruel  night  ?  A  sup  o'  sperrits  'ill  save  your  life. 
Bowl  off  your  coat,  an'  get  foreninst  the  fire." 

My  eay  and  festive  cousin  greeted  me  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  upon  my  gravely  questioning  him  as  to  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  bad  plunged  himself,  to  my  irrita- 
tion and  astonishment  he  burst  out  laughing. 


**  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  Greoffry,"  I  exelshned  la- 

griiy* 

''  'Fon  my  life  I  know  it  isn't,  and  yet  it  is  so  exqniiiteiy 
absurd  that  I  can  only  see  it  from  the  apex  of  its  sbnrd- 
ity,"  and  he  burst  out  again. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whj  yoa 
brought  me  here,  and  if  I  have  come  upon  a  fool's  etrssd  ? " 
I  burst  out  angrily. 

"  Don't  fias  up  that  way,  old  man,"  cried  my  oobbb. 
'«  Have  a  liquor,  and  you  shall  hear  it  alL" 

I  adopted  his  suggestion. 

**  The  fact  is,  at  a  ball  at  Athlone  last  month  I  met  o&e 
of   the  most  piquant,  exquisite,  fascinating^  bevilderiiig 
little  Irish  girls  that  ever  planted  a  dainty  foot  upon  a 
fbur-leaved  shamrock.    She  was  stopping  rar  a  few  dijs 
with  some  friends  who  resided  near  tae  town,  and  in  these 
few  days  I  saw  as  much  of  her  as  I  possibly  could,  snd  is 
these  few  days  I  discovered  that  she  ponesped  bat  one 
fault  —  nameiv,  a  heap  of  romance  laid  on  at  the  bisktft 
possible  pressure.    In  fact  she  is  a  Lydia  Languish,  Adm 
Domini  18  7-.     Eh  &ten,  mon  bra»et  I  folbwed  her  to  her 
mountain  home,  and  put  up  at  this  sumptuous  snd  palstUl 
hostebT' ;  I  asked  permission  to  make  myself  known  to  her 
father,  a  splendid  Irish  Sir  Anthonv  Absolute,  but  die 
would  not  have  me  meet  him  for  wonds.    Our  interfievs 
were  all  mysteriously  secret,  and  stolen,  as  if  our  respec- 
tive lives  were  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  disoovezy.    One  dtj  ve 
met  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  turf —  this  is  a  tctt 
open  country ;  another  day  behind  the  solitary  tree  in  ik 
barony  —  alwavs  accompanied  thoiwh  bv  an  alugsil— till 
one  unlucky  afternoon,  last  Thursday,  by  Jove  I  &r  Ab- 
thony,  who  was  returning  firom  shootmg,  dropped  npos  o 
just  as  I  had  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  was  sesli&gthe 
delicious  *  Yes '  in  the  stereotyped  and  orthodox  msnner; 
and  then,  mon  cher,  there  iobs  a  shine.    He  wanted  toahoot 
me  then  and  there,  but  kindly  postponed  it  until  yon  ar- 
rived.   He  sent  me  a  hostile  messM;e  through  a  wiry  litw 
doctor,  who  seems  anxious  to  have  blood  at  any  price,  tree 
to  the  instincts  of  his  profession.     This  little  gallipot  vv 
rior  has  departed  for  Westport,  for  his  <  bariuag  iroui' 
and  this  is  the  sUte  of  the  poll  for  yon,  and  isn't  it  aoei- 
quisite  piece  of  fooling?  " 
«« Is  this  eentleman  a  lunatic  ?  "  I  asked. 
«« Not  qmte." 

« Is  he  a  person  of  position  ?  " 
"  As  pood  as  any  in  the  County  Galway,  or  any  other 

county.' 

**  Did  vou  offer  any  explanation  7  " 

"  As  long  as  the  road  from  this  to  Westport  I  o 
have  sold  it  by  mile.  Of  course  I  couldn't  say  that  it 
his  daughter's  fault" 

•*  And  he  won't  listen  to  reason  ?  " 

*«  He  '11  listen  to  nobody  but  his  medical  adviser,  m 
that  Kentleman,  as  I  have  ahready  told  you,  wiil  haye  noth- 
ing short  of  blood."  ,  .  .    tl 

*•  And  what  is  this  hot>headed,  foolish,  nnchnstisn-Uitt 
oki  man's  name  ?  "  I  asked  in  thorough  disgust 

"  In  the  first  place,"  responded  my  kinsman,  »<he  w  not 
old,  mark  that!  and  in  the  second  place,  he  is  not  m- 
christtan-like,  as  he  is  the  most  charitoble  man  m  thu  tf 
any  other  district" 

"  But  his  name  —  wliat  is  his  name  ?  " 

«  His  name  is  Myles  Maurice  Carew."  . 

••^What! "  I  exclaimed,  bounding  to  my  feet;  «u  it 
Myles  Carew  formerly  of  the  Blue  Dragoons  ?  "        .   .. 

"  The  same  man ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  /   W) 

you  know  him  ? "  .  .  x.    »^ 

"  Do  I  know  him  I  why,  he  was  my  father's  most  mtunite 

friend,  although  much  his  junior."  ,    ,  .  .^  ^- 

«*  By  Jove  1  I  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  him,  not 
that  you  mention  it    Hip  I  hooray  I " 

Of  course  I  interviewed  Myles  Carew  in  his  stronghold 

at  Carrig  na  Golliogne.  *  ^  .  ^«.I 

Ofc^I  arranged  the  pwUminaries,  not  of  a  dw^ 
but  of  a  meeting  between  his  romantic  danj^  «w  »/ 
kinsman. 
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Of  course  we  enjoyed  ourselves  to  our  heart's  content* 
I  btiUeve  that  I  found  the  Irish  whiskey  too  much  for  me, 
but  this  is  irrelevant.  Doctor  Finnerty  came  out  like  a 
hero,  and  narrated  his  duelling  experiences  with  all  the 
gusto  of  a  man  who  had  stood  his  CTound  in  the  fifteen 
acres ;  but  inside  of  this  line  of  fire,  his  heart  was  big,  and 
in  the  right  place. 

1  did  not  leave  Carrig  na  Golliogue  for  a  fortnight  —  I 
wish  that  I  was  there  now. 

I  have  just  received  a  note  fifom  Mr.  Geoff ry  Greville, 
from  Gibraltar.  It  refers  to  the  sponsorship  of  a  little 
Udj  in  whose  career  I  am  supposed  to  take  a  special  inter- 
est 

Heigh  ho  I  I  envy  Geoffry,  but  I  will  take  another  sum- 
mer out  of  myself  for  all  that. 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  ROMANCES. 

BT   LESLIE   STEPHEN. 

Apr^  le  roman  pittoresque  mais  prosaiqne  de  Walter  Soott 
il  restera  un  autre  roman  a  cr^er,  pins  beau  et  plus  complet  en- 
core lelon  nous.  C'est  le  roman,  k  la  fois  drame  et  ^pop^, 
pittoresque  mais  po^tique,  r^el  mais  id^al,  vrai  mais  grand, 
oai  enchassera  Walter  Scott  dans  Hom^re.  —  VuAor  Hugo  on 
i^tntin  Durward. 

Victor  Hugo's  romances  occupy  an  important  position 
m  the  history  of  literature ;  many  innovations,  timidly  made 
elsewhere,  have  in  them  been  carried  boldly  out  to  their 
last  consequences;  much  that  was  indefinite  in  literary 
tendencies  has  attained  to  definite  maturity ;  many  things 
have  come  to  a  point  and  been  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  romance  of  all,  **  Quatre 
Yingt  Treize,"  that  this  culmination  is  most  perfect.  This 
u  in  the  nature  of  things.  Men  who  are  in  any  way  typi- 
cal of  a  stage  of  progress  may  be  compared  more  justly  to 
the  hand  upon  the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  continues  to  ad- 
THBce  as  it  indicates,  than  to  the  stationary  mile-stone, 
which  is  only  the  measure  of  what  is  past.  The  movement 
is  not  arrested.  That  significant  something  by  which  the 
work  of  such  a  man  differs  from  that  of  hu  predecessors 
goes  on  disengaging  itself  and  becoming  more  and  more 
articulate  and  cognizable.  The  same  principle  of  growth, 
that  carried  his  nrst  book  beyond  the  books  of  previous 
writers,  carries  his  last  book  beyond  his  first.  And  ^ust  as 
the  most  imbecile  production  of  any  literary  age  gives  us 
lometimes  the  very  clue  to  comprehension  we  have  sought 
long  and  vainly  in  contemporary  masterpieces,  so  it  may  be 
the  very  weakest  of  an  author's  books  that,  coming  in  the 
sequel  of  many  others,  enables  us  at  last  to  get  nold  of 
what  underlies  the  whole  of  them,  —  of  that  spinal  marrow 
of  ugnificance  that  unites  the  work  of  his  life  into  some- 
thing organic  and  rational.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
by  ^  Quatre  Yinst  Treize "  for  the  earlier  romances  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  through  them  for  a  whole  division  of 
modem  literature.  We  have  here  the  legitimate  continua- 
tion of  a  long  and  living  literary  tradition ;  and  hence,  so 
far,  its  explanation.  When  many  lines  diverge  from  each 
other  in  direction  so  slightly  as  to  confuse  the  eye,  we  know 
that  we  have  only  to  produce  them  to  make  the  chaos 
plain :  this  is  continually  so  in  literary  history ;  and  we 
(hall  best  understand  the  importance  of  Victor  Hugo's 
romances  if  we  think  of  them  as  some  such  prolongation  of 
one  of  Uie  main  lines  of  Uterary  tendency. 

When  we  compare  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  with  those 
of  the  man  of  genius  who  preceded  him,  and  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  honor  as  a  master  in  the  art,  —  I  mean  Henry 
Fielding,  —  we  shall  be  somewhat  puzzled,  at  the  first 
moment,  to  explain  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
these  two.  Fielding  has  as  much  human  science ;  has  a 
fitf  firmer  hold  upon  the  tiller  of  his  story;  has  a  keen 
lense  of  character,  which  he  draws  (and  Scott  oflen  does 
K  too)  in  a  raUier  abstract  and  academical  manner ;  and 
finally,  is  quite  as  humorous  and  quite  as  good-humored  as 


the  great  Scotchman.  With  all  these  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  men,  it  is  astonishing  that  their  work  should 
be  so  different  The  fact  is,  that  the  English  novel  was 
looking  one  way  and  seeking  one  set  of  effects  in  the  hands 
of  Fidding;  and  in  the  hands  of  Scott  it  was  looking 
eagerly  in  all  ways  and  searching  for  all  the  effects  that  by 
any  possibility  it  could  utilize.  The  difference  between 
these  two  men  marks  a  great  enfiranchisement  With  Scott 
Ihe  Romantic  movement,  the  movement  of  an  extended 
curiosity  and  an  enfranchised  imagination,  has  begun.  This 
is  a  trite  thing  to  say ;  but  trite  things  are  often  very  in- 
definitely comprehended :  and  this  enfranchisement,  in  as 
far  as  it  regiurds  the  technical  change  that  came  over 
modem  prose  romance,  has  never  perhaps  been  explained 
with  any  clearness. 

To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  roughly  to  compare  the 
two  sets  of  conventions  upon  which  plays  and  romances 
are  respectively  based.  The  purposes  of  these  two  arts 
are  so  much  alike,  and  they  deal  so  much  with  the  same 
passions  and  interests,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  funda- 
mental opposition  of  their  methods.  And  yet  such  a  fun- 
damental opposition  exists.  In  the  drama  the  action  is 
developed  in  great  measure  by  means  of  things  that  re^ 
main  outside  of  the  art ;  by  means  of  real  things,  that  is, 
and  not  artistic  conventions  for  things.  This  is  a  sort  of 
realism,  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  realism  in 
painting  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  realism  in  paint- 
ing is  a  thing  of  purposes ;  this,  that  we  have  to  indicate 
in  the  drama,  is  an  affair  of  method.  We  have  heard  a 
story,  indeed,  of  a  painter  in  France  who,  when  he  wanted 
to  paint  a  sea-beach,  carried  realism  firom  his  ends  to  his 
means  and  plastered  real  sand  upon  his  canvas ;  and  that 
is  precisely  what^  is  done  in  the  drama.  The  dramatic 
autnor  has  to  paint  his  beaches  with  real  sand :  real  live 
man  and  women  move  about  the  stage;  we  hear  real  voices ; 
what  is  feigned  merely  puts  an  edge  upon  what  is;  we  do 
actually  see  a  woman  go  behind  a  screen  as  Lady  Teazle, 
and,  aiter  a  certain  interval,  we  do  actually  see  her  very 
shamefully  produced  again.  Now  all  these  things,  that 
remain  as  tney  were  in  life,  and  are  not  transmuted  into 
any  artistic  convention,  are  terribly  stubborn  and  diflicult 
to  deal  with ;  and  hence  there  are  for  the  dramatist  many 
resultant  limitations  in  time  and  space.  These  limitations 
in  some  sort  approximate  towards  those  of  painting :  the 
dramatic  author  is  tied  down,  not  indeed  to  a  moment,  but 
to  the  duration  of  each  scene  or  act ;  he  is  confined  to  the 
stage,  almost  as  the  painter  is  confined  within  his  frame. 
But  the  great  restriction  is  this,  that  a  dramatic  author 
must  deal  with  his  actors,  and  with  his  actors  alone.  Cer- 
tain moments  of  suspense,  certain  significant  dispositions 
of  personages,  a  certain  logical  advance  of  fable,  these  are 
the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  playwright.  It  is 
true  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  scene-painter,  the 
costumier,  and  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  he  may  add 
to  this  something  of  pageant,  something  of  sound  and  fury  ; 
but  these  are,  fer  the  dramatic  writer,  beside  the  mark, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  vivifyine  touch  of  his  genius. 
When  we  turn  to  romance,  we  find  this  no  longer.  Here 
nothing  is  reproduced  to  our  senses  directly.  Not  only 
the  main  conception  of  the  work,  but  the  scenerv,  the  ap- 

EUances,  the  mechanism  by  which  this  conception  is  brought 
ome  to  us,  have  been  put  through  the  crucible  of  another 
man's  mind,  and  come  out  again,  one  and  all,  in  the  form 
of  written  words.  With  the  loss  of  every  degree  of  such 
realism  as  we  have  described,  there  is  for  art  a  clear  gain 
of  iibertv  and  largeness  of  competence.  Thus,  painting,  in 
whidi  the  round  outlines  of  things  are  thrown  on  to  a  flat 
board,  is  far  more  free  than  sculpture,  in  which  their  solid- 
ity is  preserved.  It  is  by  giving  up  these  childish  identi- 
ties that  art  gains  true  strength.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
novels  as  compared  with  the  stage.  Continuous  narration 
is  the  flat  board  on  to  which  the  novelist  throws  everything. 
And  from  this,  there  results  for  him  a  great  loss  of  vivid- 
ness, but  a  great  compensating  gain  in  his  power  over  the 
subject;  so  that  he  can  now  subordinate  one  thing  to 
another  in  importance,  and  introduce  all  manner  of  very 
subtle  detail,  to  a  degree  that  was  before  impossible.    He 
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can  render  just  aa  easily  the  flouriBh  of  trumpets  before  a 
Tictbrious  emperor  and  the  gossip  of  country  market  women, 
the  gradual  decay  of  forty  years  of  a  man's  life  and  the 
gesture  of  a  passionate  moment.  He  finds  himself  equally 
unable,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  6ne  point  of  view,  —  equally 
able,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  —  to  re- 
produce a  color,  a  sound,  an  outline,  a  logical  argument,  a 
physical  action.  He  can  show  his  readers,  behind  and 
around  the  personages  that  for  the  moment  occupy  the 
foreground  of  his  story,  the  continual  suggestion  of  the 
landscape ;  the  turn  of  the  weather  that  will  turn  with  it 
men's  lives  and  fortunes,  dimly  foreshadowed  on  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  fatality  of  distant  events,  the  stream  of  national 
tendency,  the  grand  salient  framework  of  causation.  And 
all  this  thrown  upon  the  Hat  board —  all  this  entering  nat- 
urally and  smoothly  into  the  texture  of  continuous,  intelli- 
gent narration. 

This  touches  the  difference  between  Fielding  and  Scott. 
In  the  work  of  the  latter,  true  to  his  character  of  a  modem 
and  a  romantic,  we  become  suddenlv  conscious  of  the  back- 
ground. Fielding,  on  the  other  nand,  although  he  had 
recognized  that  the  novel  was  nothing  else  than  an  epic  in 
prose,  wrote  in  the  spirit  not  of  the  epic,  but  of  the  drama. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  to  «ay  that  the  drama  was  in  any 
way  incapable  of  a  regeneration  similar  in  kind  to  that  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  with  regard  to  the  novel.  The 
notorious  contrary  fact  is  sufficient  to  guard  the  reader 
against  such  a  misconstruction.  All  that  is  meant  is, 
that  Fielding  remained  ignorant  of  certain  capabilities 
which  the  novel  possesses  over i| the  drama;  or,  at  least, 
neglected  and  did  not  develop  them.  To  the  end  he  con- 
tinued to  see  things  as  a  playwright  sees  them.  The  world 
with  which  he  dealt,  the  world  he  had  realized  for  himself 
and  sought  to*  realize  and  set  before  his  readers,  was  a 
world  of  exclusively  human  interest.  As  for  landscape  he 
was  content  to  underline  stage  directions,  as  it  mignt  be 
done  in  a  play-book  :  Tom  and  Molly  retire  into  a  prac- 
ticable wood.  As  for  nationality  and  public  sentiment,  it 
is  curious  enough  to  think  that  Tom  Jones  is  laid  in  the 
year  forty-five,  and  that  the  only  use  he  makes  of  the  re- 
bellion is  to  throw  a  troop  of  soldiers  into  his  hero's  way. 
It  is  most  really  important,  however,  to  notice  the  change 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  conception  of  character 
by  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  movement  and  the  con- 
sequent introduction  into  fiction  of  a  vast  amount  of  new 
material.  Fielding  tells  us  as  much  as  he  thought  necessary 
to  account  for  the  actions  of  his  creatures ;  he  thought  that 
each  of  these  actions  could  be  decomposed  on  \h^  spot  into 
a  few  simple  personal  elements,  as  we  decompose  a  force 
in  a  question  of  perfectly  abstract  dynamics.  The  larger 
motives  are  all  unknown  to  him  ;  he  had  not  underst^Mi 
that  the  configuration  of  the  landscape  or  the  fashion  of  the 
times  could  b^  for  anything  in  a  story :  and  so,  naturally 
and  rightly,  he  said  nothing  about  them.  But  Scott's  in- 
stinct, the  instinct  of  the  man  of  an  age  profoundly  dif- 
ferent, taught  him  otherwise ;  and,  in  his  work,  the  indi- 
vidual characters  begin  to  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  that  canvas  on  which  armies  manoeuvre,  and 
great  hills  pile  themselves  upon  each  other's  shoulders. 
f*ielding's  characters  were  always  great  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  will.  Already  in  Scott  we  begin 
to  have  a  sense  of  the  subtle  influences  that  moderate  and 
qualify  a  man's  personality ;  that  personality  is  no  longer 
tnrown  out  in  unnatural  isolation,  but  is  resumed  into  its 
place  in  the  constitution  of  things. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  men  and 
their  actions,  first  exhibited  in  romance,  that  has  since 
renewed  and  vivified  history.  For  art  precedes  philosophy 
and  even  science.  People  must  have  noticed  things  and 
interested  themselves  in  them,  before  they  begin  to  debate 
upon  their  causes  or  influence.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that 
art  is  the  pioneer  of  knowledge ;  those  predilections  of  the 
artist  he  knows  not  why,  those  irrational  acceptations  and 
recognitions,  reclaim,  out  of  the  world  that  we  have  not  yet 
realized,  ever  another  and  another  corner  ;  and  after  the 
facts  liave  been  thus  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  have 
had  time  to  settle  and  arrange  themselves  in  our  minds, 


iome  day  there  will  be  found  the  man  of  science  to  sUnd 
up  and  give  the  explanation.    Scott  took  an  interest  b 
many  things  in  which  Fielding  took  none ;  and  for  tliii 
reason,  and  no  other,  he  introduced  them  into  his  romsnceg. 
If  he  had  been  told  what  would  be  the  nature  of  ^e  more- 
ment  that  he  was  so  lightly  initiating,  he  would  hsTe  been 
very  incredulous  and  not  a  little  scandalized.    At  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  the  real  drift  of  thu  new  manner  of  piec- 
ing people  in  fiction  was  not  yet  apparent ;  and,  eren  nov, 
it  is  only  bv  looking  at  the  romances  of  Victor  Hiigo  tkt 
we  are  enabled  to  form  any  proper  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ten     These  books  are  not  only  descended  by  ordinaiy 
generation  from  the  Waverley  novels,  but  it  is  in  them 
chiefly  that  we  shall  find  the  revolutionary  tradidon  of 
Scott  curried  further ;  that  we  shall  find  Scott  himself,  is 
so  far  as  regards  his  conception  of  prose  fiction  and  itt 
purposes,  surpassed  in  his  own  spirit,  instead  of  tsmeir 
followed.    We  have  here,  as  I  said  before,  a  line  of  litrra^ 
tendency  produced,  and  by  this||  production    definitely 
separated  from  others.    When  we  come  to  Hugo,  we  bk 
that  the  deviation,  which  seemed  slight  enough  and  not 
very  serious  between  Scott  and  Fielding,  is  indeed  socb  a 
great  gulf  in  thought  and  sentiment  as  only  socoeasiTe 
generations  can  pass  over ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  one 
of  the  great  advances  that  Hugo  has  made  upon  Scott  ii  tB 
advance  in  self-consciousness.    Both  men  follow  the  stme 
road ;  but  where  the  one  went  blindly  and  carelessly,  the 
other  advances  with  all    deliberation  and    fbrethongbt. 
There  never  was  artist  much  more  unconscious  than  Scott; 
and  there  have  been  not  many  more  conscious  than  Haga 
Hie  passage  at  the  head  of  these  pages  shows  how  orgaoi- 
cally  he  had  understood  the  nature  of  his  own  changes. 
He  has,  underlying  each  of  the  five  great  romances  (whicii 
alone  we  purpose  here  to  examine),  two  deliberate  designs: 
one  artisw!,  the  other  consciously  ethical  and  intellectnsL 
This  is  a  man  living  in  a  different  world  from  Scott,  who 
professes  sturdily  (in  one  of  his  introductions^  that  he  doei 
not  believe  in  novels  having  any  moral  influence  at  all ; 
but  still  Hugo  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  let  himself  be 
hampered  by  his  dogmas  ;  and  the  truth  is  that  the  artistic 
result  seems,  In  at  least  one  great  instance,  to  have  very 
little  connection  with  the  other,  or  directly  ethical  result 

Tlie  artistic  result  of  a  romance,  what  is  left  upon  the 
m4*mory  by  any  really  powerful  and  artistic  novel,  is  some- 
thing so  complicated  and  refined  that  it  is  difficult  to  pnt  a 
name  upon  it;  and  yet  something  as  simple  as  nature. 
These  two  propositions  may  seem  mutually  destructive,  bnt 
they  are  so  only  in  appearance.  The  fact  is  that  art  ii 
working  far  ahead  of  language  as  well  as  of  science,  realiz- 
ing for  us,  br  all  manner  of  suggestions  and  exaggerations, 
eflects  for  -wnich  as  yet  we  have  no  direct  name ;  nay,  for 
which  we  may  never  perhaps  have  a  direct  name,  for  the 
reason  that  these  eflects  do  not  enter  very  lately  into  the 
necessities  of  life.  Hence  alone  is  that  suspicion  of  vague- 
ness that  often  hangs  about  the  purpose  or  a  romance;  it 
is  clear  enough  to  us  in  thought ;  but  we  are  not  used  to 
consider  anything  clear  until  we  are  able  to  formulate  it  in 
words,  and  anidytical  language  has  not  been  sufficiently- 
shaped  to  that  end.  We  all  know  this  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  a  picture,  simple  and  strong  as  may  be  the  impres- 
sion that  It  has  left  with  us;  and  it  is  only  because  lan- 
guage is  the  medium  of  romance,  that  we  are  prevented 
from  seeing  that  the  two  cases  are  the  same.  It  ie  not  that 
there  is  anything  blurred  or  indefinite  in  the  impression 
led  with  us,  it  is  just  because  the  impression  u  so  very 
definite  after  ito  own  kind,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  fit  it  ex- 
actly with  the  expressions  of  our  philosophical  speech. 

It  is  this  idea  which  underlies  and  issues  from  a  romance, 
this  something  which  it  is  Uie  function  of  that  fonn  of  art 
to  create,  this  epical  value,  that  I  propose  chiefly  to  seek, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  throw  into  relief,  in  the  present 
study.  It  is  thus,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  see  most  clearly 
the  great  stride  that  Hugo  has  taken  beyond  his  predeces- 
sors, and  how,  no  longer  content  with  expressing  more  or 
less  abstract  relations  of  man  to  man,  he  has  set  before 
himself  the  task  of  realizing,  in  the  language  of  romance, 
much  of  the  involution  of  our  complicated  lives. 
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This  epical  value  is  not  to  be  foand,  let  it  be  understood, 
in  eTerjr  so-called  novel.  The  great  majority  are  not  works 
of  art  in  anything  but  a  very  secondary  signification.  One 
mieht  almost  number  on  pne's  fingers  the  works  in  which 
sucn  a  supreme  artistic  intention  has  been  in  any  way  su- 
perior to  the  other  and  lesser  aims,  themselves  more  or  less 
artistic,  that  generally  go  hand  in  hand  with  it  in  the  con- 
ception of  prose  romance.  The  purely  critical  spirit  is,  in 
most  novels,  paramount.  At  the  present  moment  we  can 
recall  one  man  only,  for  whose  works  it  would  have  been 
equally  possible  to  accomplish  our  present  design :  and  that 
man  is  Hawthorne.  There  is  a  unity,  an  unwavering  crea- 
tive purpose,  about  some  at  least  of!  Hawthorne's  romances, 
that  impresses  itself  on  the  most  indifierent  reader  ;  and 
the  very  restrictions  and  weaknesses  of  the  man  served 
perhaps  to  strengthen  the  vivid  and  single  impression  of 
his  works.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Hnvo :  unity, 
if  he  attains  to  it,  is  indeed  unity  out  of  multitude ;  and  it 
is  the  wonderful  power  of  subordination  and  synthesis  thus 
displayed,  that  gives  us  the  measure  of  his  genius.  No 
amount  of  mere  discussion  and  statement,  such  as  this, 
could  give  a  just  conception  of  the  greatness  of  this  power. 
It  must  be  felt  in  the  books  themselves,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  present  essay  is  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  more 
general  features  of  each  of  the  five  great  romances,  hurriedly 
and  imperfectly,  as  space  will  permit,  and  rather  as  a  suggesr 
tion  than  anything  more  complete.  \     \ 

The  moral  end  that  the  author  had  before  him  in  the 
conception  of  '*  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  was  (he  tells  us)  to 
'*  denounce  "  the  external  fatality  that  hanes  over  men  in 
the  form  of  foolish  and  inflexible  superstition.  To  speak 
plainly,  this  moral  purpose  seems  to  nave  mishty  little  to 
do  with  the  artistic  conception :  moreover  it  is  very  quea- 
tionably  handled,  while  the  artistic  conception  is  developed 
with  the  most  consummate  success.  Old  Paris  lives  for 
us  with  newness  of  life :  we  have  ever  before  our  eyes  the 
city  cut  into  three  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  the 
boat-shaped  island  **  moored  "  by  five  bridges  to  the  dif- 
ferent shores,  and  the  two  unequal  towns  on  either  hand. 
We  forget  all  that  enumeration  of  palaces  and  churches 
and  convents  which  occupies  so  many  pa^  of  admirable 
description,  and  the  thoughtless  reader  might  be  inclined 
to  conclude  from  thb  that  they  were  pages  thrown  away  ; 
but  this  is  not  so :  we  forget,  indeed,  tne  details,  as  we  for- 
get or  do  not  see  the  difiTerent  layers  of  paint  on  a  com- 
pleted picture ;  but  the  thin^  desired  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  we  carry  away  with  us  a  sense  of  the  '*  Gothic 
profile  "  of  the  city,  of  the  "  surprising  forest  of  pinnacles 
and  towen  and  belfries,"  and  we  know  not  what  of  rich 
and  intricate  and  quaint  And  throughout,  Notre  Dame 
has  been  held  up  over  Paris  by  a  height  far  greater  than 
that  of  its  twin  towers :  the  Cathedral  is  present  to  us  from 
^e  first  page  to  the  last;  the  title  has  given  us  the  clue, 
and  already  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  the  story  begins  to 
attach  itseuT  to  that  central  building  by  character  after 
character.  It  is  purely  an  efiTect  of  mirage  ;  Notre  Dame 
does  not,  in  reality,  thus  dominate  and  stand  out  above  the 
city ;  and  any  one  who  should  visit  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Scott-tourists  to  Edinburgh  or  the  Trossachs,  would  be  al- 
most affronted  at  finding  nothing  more  than  this  old  church 
thrust  away  into  a  comer.  It  is  purely  an  effect  of  mirage, 
as  we  say ;  but  it  is  an  effact  that  permeates  and  possesses 
the  whole  book  with  astonishing  consistency  and  strength. 
And  then,  Hugo  has  peopled  this  Gothic  city,  and,  above  all, 
this  Gothic  church,  witn  a  race  of  men  even  more  distinc- 
tively Gothic  than  their  surroundings.  We  know  this  gen- 
eration already  :  we  have  seen  them  clustered  about  the 
worn  capitals  of  pillars,  or  craning  forth  over  the  church 
leads  with  the  open  mouths  of  gargoyles.  About  them  all, 
there  is  that  sort  of  stiff,  quaint  unreality,  that  conjunction 
of  the  grotesque,  and  even  of  a  certain  bourgeois  snugness 
with  passionate  contortion  and  horror,  that  is  so  character- 
istic of  Gothic  art  Esmeralda  is  somewhat  an  exception ; 
she  and  the  goat  traverse  the  story  like  two  children  who 
bave  wanderSd  in  a  dream.  The  finest  moment  of  the  book 
is  when  these  two  share  with  the  two  other  leading  charae-  | 


ters,  Dom  Claude  and  Quasimodo,  the  chill  shelter  of  the 
old  cathedral.  It  is  here  that  we  touch  most  intimately  the 
generative,  artistic  idea  of  the  romance :  are  they  not  all 
four  taken  out  of  some  quaint  moulding,  illustrative  of  the 
Beatitudes,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  seven  deadly 
sins  ?  What  is  Quasimodo  but  an  animated  gargoyle  ? 
What  b  the  whole  book  but  the  reanimation  of  Gothic  art  Y 

It  is  curious  that  in  this,  the  earliest  of  the  five  great  ro- 
mances, there  should  be  s^  little  of  that  extravagance  that 
latterly  we  have  come  almost  to  identify  with  the  author's 
manner.  There  is  much  melodrama  indeed.  The  scene  of 
the  in-pacej  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  veirges 
dangerously  on  the  province  of  the  penny  novelist  But 
for  all  that,  there  is  little  of  the  wilfuUy  impossible.  Still, 
even  here,  there  are  false  notes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Quasimodo  rode  upon  the  bell ;  I  should  as  soon  imagine 
that-  he  swung  by  the  clapper.  And  again,  the  following 
two  sentences,  out  of  an  otherwise  admirable  chapter, 
surely  surpass  what  it  has  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
any  other  man  to  imagine :  **  II  souffrait  tant  que  par  in- 
stants il  s'arrachait  des  poign^s  de  cheveux,  pour  voir 
s'ils  ne  blanchissaientpas"  (vol.  iL  p.  ,180).  And,  "  Ses 
pens^s  ^talent  si  insupportables  qu'il  prenait  sa  tdte  k 
deux  mains  et  tftchait  de  Tarracher  de  ses  ^paules  pour  la 
briser  sur  le  pav^  "  (p.  181). 

One  other  fault,  before  we  pass  on.  In  spite  of  the  hor- 
ror and  misery  that  pervade  all  of  his  later  work,  there  is 
in  it  much  less  of  actual  melodrama  than  here,  and  rarely, 
I  should  say  never,  that  sort  of  brutality,  that  useless,  in- 
sufferable violence  to  the  feelings,  which  is  the  last  distinc- 
tion between  melodrama  and  true  tragedy.  Now,  in  *'  Notre 
Dame,"  the  whole  storv  of  Esmeralda's  passion  for  the 
worthless  archer  is  unpleasant  enough;  but  when  she  be- 
trays herself  in  her  last  hiding-place,  herself  and  her 
wretched  mother,  by  calling  out  to  this  sordid  hero  who 
has  long  since  forgotten  her  —  well,  that  is  just  one  of  these 
things  that  readers  will  not  forgive ;  they  do  not  like  it, 
and  they  are  quite  rij^ht ;  life  is  hard  enough  for  poor  mor- 
Uls,  without  having  it  indefinitely  embittered  for  them  by 
art  ' 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  similar  blemish  in  "  Les  Mi- 
s^rables."    Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  literary  restraint  that  Hugo  has  ever 
made :  there  is  here  certainly  the  ripest  and  most  easy  de- 
velopment of  his  powers.    It  is  the  moral  intention  of  this 
great  novel  to  waken  us  a  little,  if  it  may  be,  —  for  such 
awakenings  are  unpleasant,  —  to  the  great  cost  of  this  so- 
ciety that  we  enjoy  and  profit  by,  to  the  labor  and  sweat  of 
those  who  support  the  litter,  civilization,  in  which  we  our- 
selves are  so  smoothly  carried  forward.    People  are  all 
glad  to  shut  their  eyes ;  and  it  gives  them  a  very  simple 
pleasuro  when  they  can  forget  that  our  laws  commit  a  mill- 
ion individual  injustices,  to  be  once  roughly  just  in  tibe 
general ;  that  the  bread  that  we  eat,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
family,  and  all  that  embellishes  life  and  makes  it  worth 
haviuff,  have  to  be  purohased  by  death  —  by  the  deaths  of 
animals,  and  the  deaths  of  men  wearied  out  with  labor,  and 
the  deaths  of  those  criminals  called  tyrants  and  revolution- 
aries, and  the  deaths  of  those  revolutionaries  called  crimi- 
nals.   It  is  to  something  of  all  this  that  Victor  Hugo  wishes 
to  open  men's  %y^  in  **  Les  Mis^rables ;  "  and  this  moral 
lesson  is  worked  out  in  masterly  coincidence  with  the  artis- 
tic effect.     The  deadly  weight  of  civilization  to  those  who 
are  below  presses  sensibly  on  our  shoulders  as  we  read. 
A  sort  of  mocking  indignation  erows  upon  us  as  we  find 
society  reiecting,  again  and  again,  the  services  of  the  most 
serviceable;  setting  Jean  Valjean  to  pick  oakum,  casting 
Galileo  into  prison,  crucifying  Christ    There  is  a  haunt- 
ing and  horrible  sense  of  insecurity  about  the  book.    The 
terror  we  thus  feel  is  a  terror  for  the  machinery  of  law,  that 
we  can  hear  in  the  dark,  tearing  good  and  bad  between  its 
formidable  wheels  with  the  blind  stolidity  of  all  machinery, 
haman  or  divine.    This  terror  incarnates  itself  sometimes 
and  leaps  horribly  out  upon  us ;  as  when  the  crouching 
mendicant  looks  up,  and  Jean  Yaljean,  in  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp,  recognizes  the  f$c»  of  the  detective ;  as  when 
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the  lantern  of  the  patrol  flashes  suddenly  through  the 
darkness  of  the  sewer ;  or  as  when  the  fugitive  comes  forth 
at  last  at  evening,  by  the  quiet  riverside,  and  finds  the  po- 
lice there  also,  waiting  stolid  1v  for  vice  and  stolidly  satis- 
fied to  take  virtue  instead.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  op- 
pression, and  full. of  prejudice,  which  is  the  great  means  of 
oppression.  We  have  the  prejudices  of  M.  Gillenormand, 
the  prejudices  of  Marius,  the  prejudices  in  revolt  that  de- 
fend the  barricade,  and  the  throned  prejudices  that  carry 
it  by  storm.  And  then  we  have  the  admirable  conception 
of  Javert,  the  man  who  had  made  a  religion  of  the  police, 
and  would  not  survive  the  moment  when  he  learned  that 
there  was  another  truth  outside  the  truth  of  laws;  a  melan- 
choly and  a  very  just  creation,  over  which  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  ponder. 

With  so  gloomy  a  desisrn  this  great  work  is  still  full  of 
life  and  light  and  love.  The  portrait  of  the  good  Bishop 
is  one  of  the  most  acrreeable  things  in  modem  literature. 
The  whole  scene  at  Montfermeil  is  full  of  the  charm  that 
Hugo  knows  so  well  how  to  throw  about  children.  Who 
can  forget  the  passage  where  Cosette,  sent  out  at  night  to 
'  draw  water,  stands  in  admiration  before  the  illuminated 
booth,  and  the  huckster  behind  *'  lui  faisait  un  pen  I'effet 
d'etre  le  P^re  ^ternel "  ?  The  pathos  of  the  forlorn  sabot 
laid  trustingly  by  the  chimney,  in  expectation  of  the  Santa 
Glaus  that  was  not,  takes  us  fairly  by  the  throat ;  there  is 
nothing  in  Shakespeare  that  touches  the  heart  more  nearly. 
The  loves  of  Cosette  and  Marius  are  very  pure  and  pleas- 
ant, and  we  cannot  refuse  our  affection  to  Gavroche,  al- 
though we  may  make  a  mental  reservation  of  our  profound 
disbelief  in  his  existence.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is 
no  book  in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  There 
is  as  much  calm  and  serenity  as  Hugo  has  ever  attained 
to ;  the  melodramatic  coarsenesses  that  disfigured  "  Notre 
Dame  "  are  no  longer  present.  There  is  certainly  much 
that  is  painfully  improbable ;  and  again,  the  story  itself  is 
a  little  too  well  constructed;  it  produces  on  us  the  effect 
of  a  puzzle,  and  we  grow  incredulous  as  we  find  that  every 
character  fits  in  again  and  again  into  the  plot,  and  is,  like 
the  child's  cube,  serviceable  on  six  faces ;  things  are  not 
so  well  arranged  in  life  as  all  that  comes  to.  Some  of 
the  digressions  also  seem  out  of  place,  and  do  nothing  but 
interrupt  and  irritate.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  book 
remains  of  masterly  conception  and  of  masterly  develop- 
ment, full  of  pathos,  full  of  truth,  full  of  a  high  eloquence. 

Superstition  and  social  exigency  having  been  thus  dealt 
with  in  the  first  two  members  of  the  series,  it  remained 
for  *'  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer "  to  show  man  hand  to 
hand  with  the  elements,  the  last  form  of  external  force 
that  is  brought  against  him.  And  here  once  more  the 
artistic  efl*ect  and  the  moral  lesson  are  worked  out  to- 
gether, and  are,  indeed,  one.  Gilliat,  alone  upon  the  reef 
at  his  herculean  task,  ofl*ers  a  type  of  human  industry  in 
the  midst  of  the  vague  '*  diffusion  of  forces  into  the  illim- 
itable," and  the  visionary  development  of  "  wasted  labor" 
in  the  sea,  and  the  winds,  and  the  clouds.  No  character 
was  ever  thrown  into  such  strange  relief  as  Gilliat.  The 
great  circle  of  sea-birds  that  come  wonderingly  around  him 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  strikes  at  once  the  note  of  his 
preeminence  and  isolation.  He  fills  the  whole  reef  with 
his  indefatigable  toil ;  this  solitary  spot  in  the  ocean  rings 
with  the  clamor  of  his  anvil ;  we  see  him  as  he  comes  and 
goes,  thrown  out  sharply  against  the  clear  background  of 
the  sea.  And  yet  his  isolation  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  isolation  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  example ;  indeed,  no 
two  books  could  be  more  instructive  to  set  side  by  side 
than  **  Les  Travailleurs  "  and  this  other  of  the  old  days 
before  art  had  learned  to  occupy  itself  with  aught  that  lies 
outside  of  human  will.  Crusoe  was  one  sole  centre  of  in- 
terest in  the  midst  of  a  nature  utterly  dead  and  utterly 
unrealized  by  the  artist ;  but  this  is  not  how  we  feel  with 
Gilliat ;  we  feel  that  he  is  opposed  by  a  '<  dark  coalition  of 
forces,"  that  an  **  immense  animosity  *'  surrounds  him ;  we 
are  the  witnesses  of  the  terrible  warfare  that  he  wages 
with  "  the  silent  inclemency  of  phenomena  going  their  own 
way,  and  the  great  general  law,  implacable  and  passive :  " 


''a  conspiracy  of  the  indifferency  of  things"  is  wpxaA 
him.  There  is  not  one  interest  on  the  reef,  but  two.  Jut 
as  we  recognize  Gilliat  for  the  hero,  we  reco^ize,  u  im. 
plied  by  this  indifferency  of  things,  this  direction  of  forces 
to  some  purpose  outride  our  purposes,  yet  mother  ditr. 
acter  who  may  almost  take  rank  as  the  vUlain  of  the  oovel, 
and  the  two  face  up  to  one  another  blow  for  blow,  febt 
for  feint,  until,  in  the  storm,  they  fight  it  ^ieally  oot,  sad 
Gilliat  remains  the  victor;  a  victor,  however,  who  hu 
still  to  encounter  the  octopus.  I  need  say  nothii^  of  tht 
gruesome,  repulsive  excellence  of  that  nmoai  scene;  it 
will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  Giltiat  is  b  por- 
suit  of  a  crab  when  he  is  himself  assaulted  by  the  de?il- 
fish,  and  that  this,  in  its  way,  is  the  last  touch  to  the  iooer 
significance  of  the  book ;  here,  indeed,  is  the  tme  pocitioB 
of  man  in  the  universe. 

But  in  **  Les  Travaillemrs,"  with  all  its  strength,  with  aU 
its  eloquence,  with  all  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  its  mm 
situations,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there  ii 
a  thread  of  something  that  will  not  bear  calm  wmUDr. 
There  is  much  that  is  disquieting  about  the  storm,  admi* 
rably  as  it  begins.    I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  woald  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  boat  from  foundering  in  such  drcom- 
stances,  by  any  amount  of  breakwater  and  broken  rock. 
I  do  not  understand  the  way  in  which  the  wetos  m 
spoken  of,  and  prefer  just  to  take  it  as  a  loose  wst  of 
speaking,  and  pass  on.    And  lastly,  how  does  it  happ?B 
that  the  sea  was  quite  calm  next  day  ?    Is  this  great  hur- 
ricane a  piece  of  scene-painting  after  all?    And  when  vt 
have  forgiven  Gilliat's  prodigies  of  strength  (although,  is 
soberness,  he  reminds  us  more  of  Forthos  m  the  ^  YicoiDte 
de  Bragelonne  "  than  is  quite  desirable)  what  is  to  be  sud 
to  his  suicide,  and  how  are  we  to  condemn  in  ideqoite 
terms  that  unprincipled  avidity  after  effect,  which  tells  as 
diat  the  sloop  disappeared  over  the  horizon  and  the  head 
under  the  water,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  ?    Monsieur 
Hugo  may  say  what  he  will,  but  we  know  better ;  ve 
know  very  well  that  they  did  not ;  a  thing  like  that  mm 
up  a  despairing  spirit  of  opposition  in  a  man's  readers; 
they  give  him  the  lie  fiercely,  as  they  read.    Lastly,  ve 
have  here,  already,  some  beginning  of  that  cnrioos  series 
of  English  blunden  that  makes  us  wonder  if  there  are 
neither  proof  sheets  nor  judicious  friends  in  the  whole  of 
France,  and  affects  us  sometimes  with  a  sickening  uncas- 
ness  as  to  what  may  be  our  own  exploits  when  we  toneh 
upon  foreign  countries  and  foreign  tongues.    It  Is  here 
that  we  smiU  find  the  famous  "  first  of  the  fourth,"  tad 
manv  English  words  that  may  be  oomprehensible  perfaapi 
in  I^aris.    It  is  here  that  we  learn  that  **  Uird  "  in  Scot^ 
land  is  the  same  title  as  **  lord  "  in  England.    Here,  also, 
is  an  account  of  a  Highland  soldier's  equipment,  which  v« 
recommend  to  the  lovers  of  genuine  fun. 

In  *<L'Homme  qui  Bit,"  it  was  Hugo's  object  to  "de- 
nounce "  (as  he  would  say  himself)  the  aristocratic  princi- 
ple, as  it  was  exhibited  in  England;  and  this  purpose, 
somewhat  more  unmitigatedly  satiric  than  that  of  the  two 
last,  roust  answer  for  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  book. 
The  repnlsiveness  of  the  scheme  or  the  story,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bound  up  with  impossibilities  and 
absurdities,  discourage  the  reaaer  at  the  outset,  and  it 
needs  an  effort  to  take  it  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.  And 
yet  when  we  judge  it  deliberately,  it  will  be  seen  that,  her« 
again,  the  story  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  moral  The 
constructive  ingenuity  exhibited  tbrougliout  is  almost  mor- 
bid. Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined,  as  a  redudio 
ad  abturdum  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  than  the  advent- 
ures of  Gwynplaine,  the  itinerant  mountebank,  snatched 
suddenly  out  of  his  little  way  of  life,  and  installed  without 
preparation  as  one  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  a  great 
country.  It  is  with  a  verv  bitter  irony  that  the  paper,  on 
which  all  this  depends,  is  left  to  float  for  years  at  the  will 
of  wind  and  tide.  What,  again,  can  be  finer  in  conception 
than  tliat  voice  from  the  people  heard  suddenly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  solemn  arraignment  of  the  pleasures 
and  privileges  of  its  splendid  occupants?  The  horrible 
laughter,  stamped  forever  **  by  order  of  the  king  "  upon 
the  face  of  this  strange  spokesman  of  democracy,  adds  yet 
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another  festure  of  justice  to  the  scene  ;  in  all  time,  trav- 
est  J  has  been  the  argnment  of  oppression ;  and,  in  all  time, 
the  oppressed  might  have  made  this  answer :  "  If  I  am  vile, 
is  it  not  jour  system  that  has  made  me  so  ?  "  This  ghastly 
laughter  gives  occasion,  moreover,  for  the  one  strain  of 
tendemesa  mnning  through  the  weh  of  this  unpleasant 
stoiy :  the  love  of  the  blind  girl,  Dea,  for  the  monster.  It 
is  a  moet  benignant  providence  that  thus  harmoniously 
brings  together  these  two  misfortunes ;  it  is  one  of  these 
compensations,  one  of  these  afterthoughts  of  a  relenting 
destinv,  that  reconcile  us  from  time  to  time  to  the  evil  that 
is  in  uie  world ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  purified  by 
the  presence  of  this  pathetic  love ;  it  seems  to  be  above 
the  sto^  somehow,  and  not  of  it,  as  the  full  moon  over  the 
night  of  some  foul  and  feverish  city. 

There  is  here  a  quality  in  the  narration  more  intimate 
and  particular  than  is  general  with  Hugo ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Imk  is  wordy  and 
even,  now  and  then,  a  little  wearisome.    Ursus  and  his 
wolf  are  pleasant  enough  companions ;  but  the  former  is 
nearly  as  much  an  abstract  type  as  ^e  latter.    There  is  a 
beginning,  also,  of  an  abuse  of  conventional  conversation, 
rach  as  may  be  quite  pardonable  in  the  drama,  where  needs 
must,  but  is  without  excuse  in  the  romance.     Lastly,  I 
suppose  one  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  weak  points 
of  this  not  immaculate  novel ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  best  to 
distinguish  at  once.    The  large  fiimily  of  English  blunders, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  speaking  of  ^  Les 
Travaillenrs,"  are  of  a  sort  that  is  really  indifferent  in  art 
If  Shakespeare  makes  his  ships  cast  anchor  by  some  sea- 
port of  Bohemia,  if  Hugo  imagines  Tom-Jim-Jack  to  be  a 
likely  nickname  for  an  English  sailor,  or  if  either  Shakes- 
peare, or  Hugo,  or  Scott,  for  that  matter,  be  guilty  of  <' fig- 
ments enough  to  confuse  the  march  of  a  whole  history  — 
anachronisms  enough  to  overset  all  chronology,"  ^  the  life 
of  their  creations,  uie  artistic  truth  and  accuracy  of  their 
work,  is  not  so  much  as  compromised.    But  when  we  come 
upon  a  passage  like  the  sinking  of  the  Ouraue  in  this  ro- 
mance, we  can  do  nothing  but  cover  our  tace  with  our 
hands :  the  conscientious  reader  feels  a  sort  of  disgrace  in 
the  very  reading.    For  sudi  artistic  falsehoods,  springing 
from  what  I  have  called  already  an  unprincipled  avidity 
after  effect,  no  amount  of  blame  can  be  exaggerated ;  and 
above  all,  when  the  criminal  is  such  a  man  as  Victor  Hugo. 
We  cannot  forgive  in  him  what  we  might  have  passed  over 
in  a  third-rate  sensation  novelist.    Little  as  he  seems  to 
know  of  the  sea  and  nautical  affairs,  he  must  have  known 
very  well  that  vessels  do  not  go  down  as  he  makes  the 
Ourque  go  down  ;  he  must  have  known  that  such  a  liberty 
with  fact  was  against  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  incompati- 
ble with  all  appearance  of  sincerity  in  conception  or  work- 
manship. 

In  each  of  these  books,  one  after  another,  there  has  been 
some  departure  from  the  traditional  canons  of  romance ; 
hat  taking  each  separately,  one  would  have  feared  to  make 
too  much  of  these  departures,  or  to  found  any  theory  upon 
what  was  perhaps  purelv  accidental.     The  appearance 
of  **  Qoatre  Vingt  Treise  ^'  has  put  us  out  of  the  region  of 
such  doubt.    Like  a  doctor  who  has  long  been  hesitating 
how  to  classify  an  epidemic  malady,  we  have  come  at  last 
upon  a  case  so  well  marked  that  our  uncertainty  is  at  an 
end.    It  is  a  novel  built  upon  **  a  sort  of  enigma,"  which 
was  at  that  date  laid  before  revolutionary  France,  and 
which  is  presented  by  Hugo  to  Tellmarch,  to  Lantenac,  to 
GaoTsin,  and  very  terribly  to  Cimourdain,  each  of  whom 
gives  his  own  solution  of  the  question,  clement  or  stem,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  his  spirit    That  enigma  was  this : 
*'  Can  a  good  action  be  a  bad  action  ?    Does  not  he  who 
•pares  the  wolf  kill  the  sheep  ?  "   This  question,  as  I  say, 
meets  with  one  answer  after  another  during  the  course 
of  the  book,  and  yet  seems  to  remain  undecided  to  the  end. 
And  something  in  the  same  way,  although  one  character, 
or  one  set  of  characters,  after  another  comes  to  the  front 
and  occupies  our  attention  for  the  moment,  we  never  iden- 
tify our  interest  with  any  of  these  temporary  heroes,  nor 
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regret  them  after  they  are  withdrawn.  We  soon  come  to 
regard  them  somewhat  as  special  cases  of  a  general  law ; 
what  we  really  care  for  is  something  that  they  only  imply 
and  body  forth  to  us.  We  know  how  history  continues 
through  century  after  century;  how  this  king  or  that  pa- 
triot disappears  from  its  pages  with  his  whole  generation, 
and  yet  we  do  not  cease  to  read,  nor  do  we  even  feel  as 
if  we  hacf  reached  any  legitimate  conclusion,  because  our 
interest  is  not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  country  that  they 
loved  or  hated,  benefited  or  injured.  And  so  it  is  here : 
Gauvain  and  Cimourdain  pass  away,  and  we  regard  them 
no  more  than  the  lost  armies  of  which  we  find  the  cold  sta- 
tistics in  military  annals ;  what  we  regard  is  what  remains 
behind ;  it  is  the  principle  that  put  these  men  where  they 
were,  that  filled  them  for  a  while  with  heroic  inspiration, 
and  has  the  power,  now  tiiat  they  are  fallen,  to  inspire 
others  with  the  same  courage.  The  interest  of  the  novel 
centres  about  revolutionary  France :  just  as  the  plot  is  an 
abstract  judicial  difiiculty,  the  hero  is  an  abstract  histori- 
cal force.  And  this  has  been  done,  not,  as  it  would  have 
been  before,  by  the  cold  and  cumbersome  machinery  of  al- 
legory, but  with  bold,  straightforward  realism,  dealing  only 
with 'the  objective  materials  of  art,  but  dealing  with  them 
so  masterfully  that  the  palest  abstractions  of  thought  come 
before  us,  and  move  our  hopes  and  fears,  as  if  they  were 
theyoung  men  and  maidens  of  customary  romance. 

Ino  episode  of  the  mother  and  children  in  ^  Quatre 
Vingt  Treize  *'  is  equal  to  anything  that  Hugo  has  ever 
written.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the  second  volume,  for 
instance,  called  "  Sein  gueri^  coeur  aaignant"  that  is  full  of 
the  very  stuff  of  true  tragedy,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful*  than  the  humors  of  the  three  children  on  the 
day  before  the  assault.  The  passage  on  La  Vendue  is 
really  great,  and  the  scenes  in  Paris  have  much  of  the 
same  broad  merit.  The  book  is  full,  as  usual,  of  pregnant 
and  splendid  sayings.  But  when  thus  much  is  conceded 
by  way  of  praise,  we  come  to  the  other  scale  of  the 
balance,  and  find  this,  also,  somewhat  heavy.  There  is 
hbre  a  yet  greater  over-employment  of  conventional  dia- 
logue than  in  ^  L*  Homme  qui  Kit ;  "  and  much  that  should 
have  been  said  by  the  author  himself^  if  it  were  to  be  said 
at  all,  he  has  most  unwarrantably  put  into  the  mouths  of 
one  or  other  of  his  characters.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  becomes  of  the  main  body  of  the  troop  in  the  wood 
of  La  Saudraie  during  the  thirty  pages  or  so  in  which  the 
foreguard  lays  aside  ail  discipline,  and  stops  to  gonsip  over 
a  woman  and  some  children.  We  have  an  unpleasant 
idea  forced  upon  us  at  one  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  good- 
natured  incredulity  that  we  can  summon  up  to  resist  it 
Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  Hugo  thinks  they  ceased  to 
steer  the  corvette  while  the  gun  was  loose  ?  Of  the  chap- 
ter in  which  Lantenac  and  Halmalho  are  alone  together  in 
the  boat,  the  less  said  the  better ;  of  course,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  they  would  have  been  swamped  thifty  times 
over  during  the  course  of  Lantenac's  harangue.  Again, 
after  Lantenac  has  landed,  we  have  scenes  of  almost  inim- 
itable workmanship  that  suggest  the  epithet  **  statuesque  ** 
by  their  clear  and  trenchant  outline ;  but  the  tocsin  scene 
will  not  do,  and  the  tocsin  unfortunately  pervades  the 
whole  passage,  ringing  continually  in  our  ears  with  a 
taunting  accusation  of  falsehood.  And  then,  when  we 
come  to  the  place  where  Lantenac  meets  the  royalists, 
under  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  meet  the  republicans,  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  a  hitch  in  the  stage  mechanism.  I 
have  tried  it  over  in  every  way,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any 
disposition  that  would  make  tne  scene  possible  as  narrated. 

Such  then,  with  their  faults  and  their  signal  excellences, 
are  the  five  sreat  noveb. 

Bomance  is  a  language  in  which  many  persons  learn  to 
speak  with  a  certain  appearance  of  fluency ;  but  there  are 
few  who  can  ever  bend  it  to  any  practical  need,  few  who 
can  ever  be  said  to  express  themselves  in  it.  It  has  be- 
come abundantly  plain  in  the  foregoing  examination  that 
Victor  Hugo  occupies  a  high  place  among  those  few.  He 
has  always  a  perfect  command  over  his  stories ;  and  we 
see  that  they  are  constructed  with  a  high  regard  to  some 
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ulterior  purpoee,  and  that  every  situation  is  informed  with 
moral  signincance  and  grandeur.  Of  no  other  man  can 
the  same  thing  be  said  in  the  same  degree.  His  romances 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  **  the  novel  with  a  purpose," 
as  familiar  to  the  English  reader;  this  is  generally  the 
model  of  incompetence  ;  and  we  see  the  moral  clumsily 
forced  into  everv  hole  and  comer  of  the  story,  or  thrown 
externally  over  it  like  a  carpet  over  a  railing:  Now  the 
moral  significance,  with  Hugo,  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
romance;  it  is  the  organizing  principle.  If  you  could 
somehow  despoil  **  Les  Misdrables  "  or  *'  Les  Travailleurs  " 
of  their  distinctive  lesson,  you  would  find  that  the  story  had 
lost  its  interest  and  the  lx>ok  was  dead. 

Having  thus  learned  to  subordinate  his  story  to  an  idea, 
to  make  his  art  speak,  he  went  on  to  teach  it  to  say  things 
heretofore  unaccustomed.  If  you  look  back  at  the  five 
books  of  which  we  have  now  so  hastily  spoken,  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  original  purposes 
of  story*  telling  have  been  laid  aside  ana  passed  bv. 
Where  are  now  the  two  lovers  who  descended  the  main 
water-shed  of  all  the  Waverley  novels,  and  all  the  novels 
that  have  tried  to  follow  in  their  wake  ?  Sometimes  they 
are  almost  lost  sight  of  before  the  solemn  isolation  of  a 
man  against  the  sea  and  sky,  as  in  *<  Les  Travailleurs ;  " 
sometimes,  as  in  '*  Les  Mis^rables,"  they  merely  figure  for 
a  while,  as  a  beautiful  episode  in  the  epic  of  oppression  ; 
sometimes  they  are  entirely  absent,  as  in  **  Quatre  Yingt 
Treize."  There  is  no  hero  in  "< Notre  Dame:-'  in  **Les 
Mis^rables  "  it  is  an  old  man :  in  '*  L'  Homme  qui  Rit "  it  is 
a  monster :  in  **  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  "it  is  the  Revolu* 
tion.  Those  elements  that  only  began  to  show  themselves 
timidly,  as  adjuncts,  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  have 
usurped  ever  more  and  more  of  the  canvas ;  until  we  find 
the  whole  interest  of  one  of  Hugo's  romances  centring 
around  matter  that  Fielding  would  iiave  banished  from  his 
altogether,  as  being  out  of  the  field  of  fiction.  So  we 
have  elemental  forces  occupying  nearly  as  large  a  place, 
playing  Tso  to  speak)  nearly  as  important  a  f%0,  as  the 
man,  Gilliat,  who  opposes  and  overcomes  them.  So  Ire 
find  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  put  upon  the  staee  with  as 
much  vividness  as  ever  before  the  fortunes  of  a  village 
maiden  or  a  lost  heir ;  and  the  forces  that  oppose  and  cor- 
rupt a  principle  holding  the  attention  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  wicked  barons  or  dishonest  attorneys  of  the  past 
Hence  those  individual  interests  that  were  supreme  in 
Fielding,  and  even  in  Scott  stood  out  over  everything  else 
and  formed  as  it  were  the  spine  of  the  story,  figure  here 
only  as  one  set  of  interests  among  many  sets,  one  force 
among  many  forces,  one  thing  to  be  treated  out  of  a  whole 
world  of  things  equally  vivid  and  important.  So  that,  for 
Hugo,  man  is  no  longer  an  isolated  spirit  without  antece- 
dent or  relation  here  below,  but  a  being  involved  in  the 
action  and  reaction  of  natural  forces,  himself  a  centre  of 
such  action  and  reaction ;  or  an  unit  in  a  great  multitude, 
chased  hither  and  thither  by  epidemic  terrors  and  aspira- 
tions, and,  in  all  seriousness,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  This  is. a  long  way  that  we  have  travelled  :  be- 
tween such  work  and  the  work  of  Fielding  is  there  not, 
indeed,  a  great  gulf  in  thought  and  sentiment  ? 

Art,  thus  conceived,  realizes  for  men  a  larger  portion  of 
life,  and  that  portion  one  that  it  is  more  diflScult  for  them 
to  realize  unaided ;  and,  besides  helping  them  to  feel  more 
intensely  those  restricted  personad  interests  which  are 
patent  to  all,  it  awakes  in  them  some  consciousness  of 
those  more  general  relations  that  are  so  stransely  invisible 
to  the  average  man  in  ordinary  moods.  It  nelps  to  keep 
man  in  hb  place  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  it  helps  him  to 
understand  more  intelligently  the  responsibilities  of  his 
place  in  society.  And  in  all  this  generalization  of  interest, 
we  never  miss  those  small  humanities  that  are  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  of  excellence  in  art ;  and  while  we  admire  the 
intellect  that  could  see  life  thus  largely,  we  are  touched 
with  another  sentiment  for  the  tender  heart  that  slipped 
the  piece  of  gold  into  Cosette's  sabot,  that  was  virginally 
troubled  at  the  fluttering  of  her  dress  in  the  spring  wind, 
or  put  the  blind  girl  Mside  the  deformity  of  the  laugh- 
ing man.    This,  then,  is  the  last  praise  that  we  can  award 


to  these  romances.  The  author  has  shown  a  power  of  jost 
subordination  hitherto  unequalled  ;  and  as,  in  reaching 
forward  to  one  class  of  effects,  he  has  not  been  forgetful  or 
careless  of  the  other,  his  work  is  more  nearly  oomplete 
work,  and  his  art,  with  all  his  imperfections,  deals  more 
comprehensively  with  the  materials  of  life  than  that  of  107' 
of  his  otherwise  more  sure  and  masterly  predecesson. 

These  five  books  would  have  made  a  very  great  fame  for 
any  writer,  and  yet  thev  are  but  one  facade  otthe  spleadid 
monument  that  Victor  Hugo  has  erected  to  his  own  gatios. 
Everywhere  we  find  somewhat  the  same  greatnesi,  sonte- 
what  the  same  infirmities.  In  his  poems  and  pUyi  there 
are  the  same  unaccountable  protervities  that  have  alreadj 
astonished  us  in  the  romances.  There,  too,  is  the  saiae 
feverish  strength,  welding  the  fiery  iron  of  his  idea  under 
forge-hammer  repetitions;  an  emphasis  that  is  somehow 
akin  to  weakness ;  a  strength  that  is  a  little  epQeptic.  He 
stands  so  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  so  iooom- 
parably  excels  them  in  richness,  breadth,  variety,  and 
moral  earnestness,  that  we  almost  feel  as  if  he  had  a  sort 
of  right  to  fall  oftener  and  more  heavily  than  others  ;  bot 
this  does  not  reconcile  us  to  see  him  profit  by  the  privilege 
so  freely.  We  like  to  have,  in  our  great  men,  sometning  that 
is  above  question ;  we  like  to  place  an  implicit  faith  in  them 
and  see  them  always  on  the  platform  of  their  greatness :  and 
this,  unhappily,  cannot  be  with  Hugo.  As  Heine  said  long 
ago,  his  is  a  genius  somewhat  deformed ;  but,  deformed  as  it 
is,  we  accept  it  gladly ;  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  see 
where  his  foot  slips,  but  we  shall  have  the  justice  also  to 
recognize  in  him  the  greatest  artist  of  our  generation,  and, 
in  many  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time.  If 
we  look  back,  yet  once,  upon  these  five  romances,  we  see 
blemishes  such  as  we  can  lay  to  the  charse  of  no  other 
man  in  the  number  of  the  famous ;  but  to  wnat  other  man 
can  we  attribute  such  sweeping  innovations,  such  a  nev 
and  significant  view  of  life  and  man,  such  an  amount,  if 
we  think  of  the  amount  merely,  of  equally  consummate 
performance  ? 


THE  GROUPING  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  H.  EVERSHED. 

Some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Arctic  Circle — 
where  Hyperboreans  breatned  feathers  in  a  credulous  age, 
and  where  snow-flakes  fill  the  air  sometimes  at  the  present 
day  —  was  the  cradle  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  birihplace  of 
winds,  and  that  the  Alpines  are  the  oldest  of  veeetablei 
and  first-bom  of  Flora ;  that  is,  of  the  living  Flora,  for 
there  is  a  dead  Flora  in  the  coal  measures,  of  unknown 
origin,  though  of  well-known  fate,  from  whose  ashes  new 
plant-life  springs. 

"Nothing  in  this  world  is  single; 
AH  things,  by  a  law  divine, 
In  one  anoBier's  being  mingle." 

The  Alpines,  growing  round  Upsal  and  about  the  house 
of  the  great  botanist,  were  tihe  group  of  plants  that  lin- 
nseus  first  explored ;  and  he  always  wrote  lovingly  of  them. 
as  if  they  had  breath  as  well  as  beautv,  speaking  of  tbea 
as  those  "  numerous  tribes  in  Sweden.'^  He  calls  the  algc 
and  lichens  <*  the  last  of  the  vegetables,  living  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  earth."  And  as  he  climbed  North  Cape  on  the 
very  edge  of  Europe,  he  saw  the  last  of  the  lichens  {Parmt' 
lia  aaxatUu)  stickmg  like  a  patch  on  a  rock  which  crowns 
that  mountain  mass  m  the  feather  district. 

Long  since  Linnsus  wrote  his  "  Tour  in  Lapland  "  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Martins  of  Montpelier  visited  the  humble 
tribes  of  Alpine  plants  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
observed  the  dogwood  of  Sweden  {Comu$  aiba^,  the  snowy 
gentian,  and  others,  on  the  path  that  leads  up  riorth  Cape ; 
and  climbing  ladders,  as  Linnseus  had  done  before  him,  to 
see  what  flowers  were  blossoming  round  the  chimneys  on 
the  turf-roofs  of  Hammerfest  (70^  48'  N.  lat)  he  found  the 
ubiquitous  shepherd's-purse,  a  chrysanthemum,  a  lychnis, 
and  many  primitive  plants  which*  are  scattered  over  the 
heighto  of  Europe,  fiwm  the  tops  of  the  Grampian  Hills  to 
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the  Pjrreneefl  and  Alpa.  It  has  been  said  that  the/  were 
left  on  their  present  sites  hj  the  congealed  but  moving 
wares  of  the  glacial  sea  that  once  covered  Europe,  the 
plains  of  the  An^tic  regions  having  been  the  original  centre 
of  distribution  of  this  kind  of  plants.  There  is  perhaps  no 
reason  why  one  Alpine  height  should  clidm  to  oe  a  birth- 
place of  plants  more  than  another,  but  a  cradle  theoiy  is 
attractire  and  need  not  be  disputed  here.  Dr.  Daubenj 
sums  up  the  evidence  on  this  subject  with  the  remark  tliat 
"  bf  a  process  of  logical  exhaustion  we  are  driven  to  con- 
clude that  each  species  was  originallv  introduced  into  a 
particular  locality,  from  whence  it  diffused  itself  over  a 
greater  or  lesser  area,  according  to  the  amount  of  obstacles 
which  checked  its  propagation  and  its  own  inherent  power 
of  surmounting  them." 

The  isolated  groups  of  plants  appear  to  have  been  grad* 
utMj  moulded  into  their  present  types  by  the  pressure  of 
•arrounding  circumstances,  and  thus  new  species  were 
formed ;  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  Atlas  may 
have  both  sprung  from  the  Deodar  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  typical  form,  being  the 
most  fixed  in  character  and  extending  over  the  largest 
area  with  the  least,  variation. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the 
Alpines  originated  on  this  point,  or  on  that ;  or  whether 
the  peaks  and  plants  now  separated  are  parts  of  a  conti- 
nent and  Flora  that  were  once  united. 

Professor  Edward  ForbeH's  theory  of  specific  centres 
seems  to  us  the  most  probable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem, 
ss  opposed  to  Schouw's  belief  in  many  primary  individuals 
of  a  species.  The  fact  that  a  few  plants  are  native  both  to 
North  America  and  Europe,  and  to  Europe  and  Australia, 
which  are  not  found  in  mtermediate  countries,  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  startling  movements  of  plants  and  changes 
of  Bea  and  land  in  former  aees.  Some  plants  must  have 
ipread  far  from  their  birthp&ce,  wherever  it  was ;  others 
are  less  widely  diffiised.  Our  own  irregular  coasts,  torn,  it 
is  supposed,  mm  adjoining  continents,  exhibit  a  curiously 
broken  Flora,  whose  general  character  is  that  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  tinged,  however,  with  the  sap  —  we 
can  hardly  say  blood — of  adjoining  nations  of  plants. 
There  are,  1st,  a  West  Fyrenean  Flora  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  west  and  southwest  of  Ireland;  2d,  an 
Armorican  type  on  the  southwest  of  England  and  south- 
east of  Ireland,  related  to  that  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy;  Sd,  the  Flora  of  the  south- 
east of  England  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France ;  4th, 
the  Alpine  or  Scandinavian  type  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Cumberland  mountains.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  these  old  but  severed*  alliances  is  that  the  scattered  links 
of  vezetation  were  once  united,  till  the  bridj^s  of  the  pri- 
mevu  world  were  broken  and  its  communications  destroyed 
by  upheaval,  or  by  submergence,  which  buried  vegetation 
aad  left  only  the  fossils  to  l^ar  witness  of  the  change. 

There  is  no  spot  in  the  world  which  contains  so  many 
distinct  groups  as  the  central  portion  of  Eastern  Africa, 
where  the  botanist  finds  plants  typical  of  the  Cape,  Mada^ 
gascar,  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa,  and,  on  the  high  mountains,  the  Alpines  of 
Europe. 

The  Alpines  are  the  rats  and  mice  of  the  vegetable 
world,  rangins  widely  like  those  "  small  deer,"  while  other 
plants  resemble  Uie  reindeer  and  camel  in  the  narrowness 
of  their  habitat    Byron  said  of  the  date-palm,  — 

"  It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth." 

It  flourishes  in  the  bumine  sands  of  Africa  and  Syria,  and 
is  revered  as  the  source  of  nutriment  and  raiment  in  dis- 
tricts where  it  forms  the  single  link  which  binds  human 
life  to  its  desert  home.  The  '*  palm  dynasty "  to  which 
the  date  belongs,  and  the  Soldanella,  a  uchen  which  vese- 
tates  at  zero,  while  the  cocoanut-tree  does  not  stir  under 
680  Fahr.,  bound  the  plant  world  from  the  tropics  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  There  are  very  few  cosmopolitan  individ- 
uals in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  plants,  unlike  animab, 
We  very  linuted  powers  of  acclimatizing ;  nor  can  they 


travel  unless  conveyed  by  ships,  icebergs,  birds,  or  cur- 
rents of  water,  except  in  the  case  of  cryptoeamic  tribes 
whose  sporules  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  Uie  wind  so 
easily  that  any  spot  on  earth  might  be  peopled  with  them. 

Grouping  may  be  regarded  as  natural  when  the  causes 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  nothing  more  occult  than  a 
mountain  range,  or  other  tangible  obstacle,  intervenes  be- 
tween two  Floras.  The  continent  of  America  is  split  lat- 
erally from  north  to  south  into  two  great  plant  kingdoms, 
by  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  are  lesser  groups  whose  origin  is  quite  unknown, 
or  can  only  be  inferred.  The  Flora  of  the  East  Indian 
islands  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China,  Japan,  or 
Australia,  while  the  little  island  of  St.  Helena  has  its  own 
Flora  distinct  from  that  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa. 
There  are  three  species  of  beech  growing  respectively  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  Chili,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
each  of  which  bears  on  its  limbs  a  peculiar  fungus.  This 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  natural,  not  an  accidental  group- 
ing, since  Nature  alone  could  have  planted  those  fungi, 
and  man's  hand  cannot  transplant  them.  But  as  the  first- 
named  country  is  sterile,  the  tail  Patagonians  might  be 
exterminated  by  any  side  wind  which  destroved  their 
beeches  1  since  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  bright 
yellow,  globular  fungus  (Cyttaria  DarwiniiS  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  on  the  trees,  and  is  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  a  cryptogamic  plant  affording  the  main  support 
of  a  nation. 

Natural  eroups,  like  the  crops  of  our  fields,  are  fugitive. 
They  may  last  as  many  years  as  our  crops  last  hours  per^ 
haps,  bnt  the  sickle  of  Time  cuts  them  down  at  last  and 
others  relplace  them.  A  fern  once  covered  immense  tracts 
in  New  Zealand,  and  its  root  was  largely  eaten  by  the 
aborigines  before  they  learned  the  art  of  culture  and  ob- 
tained Uie  potato.  It  was  believed  that  the  fern  had  suc- 
ceeded naturally  to  the  primeval  forests ;  its  own  removal 
has  been  effected  by  cultivation,  and  in  some  instances  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  fast-spreading  Scotch  thistle. 

Change,  not  rigidity,  is  the  order  of  Nature,  and  suit- 
able sites  become  unsuitable  by  a  variety  of  accidents  — 
as  when  the  clearing  of  timber  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
exposed  the  country  to  drying  winds,  which  banished  the 
plantations  of  cocoa-trees  to  the  moist  forests  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  and  other  wooded  tracts. 

The  coast  of  North  America,  for  seventeen  hundred 
miles,  from  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi,  is  fringed  with 

Sine  barrens  ISO  miles  wide,  and  when  the  trees  are  cut 
own  for  the  exportation  of  their  inflammable  products 
from  the  port  of  Wilmineton,  pines  may  spring  again  on 
the  best  of  the  bad  soils ;  but  in  general  the  scrub  oak  is 
the  succession  plant  Towards  the  outfall  of  the  river, 
where  magnificent  mixed  forests  of  liquidamber,  elm,  ash, 
white  and  red  oak,  cherry,  maenolia,  mulberry,  and  wild 
grape  have  been  felled,  and  the  land  scourged  by  com  and 
cotton,  and  then  abandoned  to  Nature,  the  pine  and  scrub 
oak,  trees  of  poor  soils,  have  sprung  up.  But  when  the 
land  was  lefl  unscourged  the  mixed  forest  again  clothed 
the  bare  earth. 

It  is  200  years  since  "Sylva"  Evelyn  planted  the  Wot- 
ton  woods  near  Dorking  with  beech,  the  ground  having 
been  cleared  of  oak  for  Uiat  purpose.  The  woods  are  now 
magnificent,  but  in  one  exposed  plantation  a  wreck  of 
great  beeches  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  gale  fol- 
lowed a  snow-storm  that  had  laden  their  branches  heavilv, 
and  we  observed  that  birch  immediately  sprung  up  thickly 
on  the  levelled  site,  being  the  crop  Nature  had  sown  there 
at  some  former  period.  In  like  manner  a  sand-hill,  whose 
surface  of  mould  had  been  removed  to  the  glorious  gardens 
at  Trentham,  was  soon  gracefully  clad  with  self-sown 
birch,  the  offspring  of  primeval  forests.  The  unexpected 
springing  up  of  plants  which  no  mortal  hand  can  have 
sown  suggests  seedings  and  rotations  longer  and  less 
known  than  that  of  Norfolk  1 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  other  contrasts  of  vegetation 
as  they  occur  to  us,  groups  and  rotations,  rather  than  log- 
ical sequences,  being  our  aim. 
De  Uandolle  observes  that  plants  resist  extremes  in  in- 
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yerae  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  Taflcidity  of  their  fluids.  They  reaiflt 
cola  in  inyerse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  their  fluids 
circulate ;  they  are  liable  to  freeze  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  cells  in  which  their  fluids  are  contained,  and 
the  power  of  absorbing  sap,  by  roots  that  are  little  exposed 
to  tne  atmosphere,  lessens  the  liability.  Air,  confined  in 
the  tissues,  enables  plants  to  resist  extremes.  The  hardy 
character  of  the  Scotch  fir  therefore  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  its  resinous  sap  does  not  easily  fireeze ;  and 
dissection  may  reveal  the  immediate  causes  of  climatic 
fiTOupings,  but  it  does  not  show  why  the  heaths  of  the 
Cape  are  unable  to  thrive  side  by  side  witii  those  of  Jut- 
land and  the  heath-tracts  of  Northern  Germany.  We  do 
not  propose  to  grapple  with  the  unknown,  but  we  may 
discourse  a  littie  of  the  doubtful,  and  ask  how  it  was  that 
nearly  all  the  heaths,  except  five  or  six  European  species, 
were  confined  to  the  Cape,  the  epacrises  —  so  closely 
allied  to  them  —  to  Australia,  the  orange  to  China,  nearly 
all  the  passion  flowers  to  the  New  World,  and  nearly  all 
the  roses  to  the  Old.  Why  are  ** misery  balls"  found 
only  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  wet  mountainous  hollows 
where  huge  masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  formed,  partly 
by  their  own  decay,  so  near  together  that  the  foliage 
meets  above  and  excludes  the  sky,  shutting  in  the  travel- 
ler who  ventures  into  the  horrid  bog  ?  There  are  other 
miserable  spots  on  earth;  why  cannot  they  boast  their 
mounds  of  balsam-bog  (Bolax  gUbaria)  and  hillocks  of 
tussock  grass  ? 

The  isolation  of  particular  plants  gave  rise  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  that  the  gods  created  them  at  odd  times, 
when  they  saw  fit,  as  when  Minerva  planted  the  olive  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  or  when  the  goddess  of  discovery 
presented  mandrakes  to  Dloscorides,  the  ancient  plant  col- 
lector, who  immediately  noted  them  down  in  his  list  of 
new  plants.  The  Hindoo  deities  had  been  busy  long  be- 
fore those  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  certain  curiously  iso- 
lated groups  at  the  present  day  may  have  sprung  from 
plantlings  formerly  left  on  their  sites  by  capricious  genii ; 
and  in  many  cases  isolated  plants  would  have  remained 
forever,  like  shipwrecked  mariners,  on  their  desolate 
islands,  but  for  the  agency  of  that  singular  busybody  who 
is  constantly  tampering  with  Nature  oy  sea  and  by  land, 
and  removing  landmarks  and  plant-boundaries. 

But  there  are  constant  changes  in  the  vegetable  world, 
necessanr  to  its  order  and  stability,  and  due  to  an  innate 
power  of  organic  adaptability  which  enables  plants  to  sur- 
vive the  struggle  for  existence  to  which  they  are  so  often 
exposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhododendron  Dalhousiss  of 
Sikkim,  which  would  have  been  lost  in  certain  sites  if  it 
had  not  acquired  the  power  of  living,  however  poorly,  on  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  humid  and 
teeming  forest  which  are  too  dense  for  undergrowth.  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  that  it  grew  far  more  luxuriantly  when 
some  new  road,  or  fall  of  timber,  provided  it  with  an  open 
site  where  its  seeds  found  soil  to  root  in,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  thick  forest  that  the  little  shrub  became  epiphytical 
and  saved  its  life  by  rooting  on  the  rough,  wet,  and  moss- 
grown  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is  probable  that  under 
stress  of  adverse  circumstances  it  might  so  far  change 
its  habits  as  to  lose  the  power  of  rooting  in  its  mother 
earth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  specimen  were  removed 
to  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest  it  might  become  the 
parent  of  species  that  retained  no  trace  of  parasitical  char- 
acter. 

Elasticity  of  organization  insures  the  power  of  develop- 
ment and  secures  the  wonderful  variety  in  the  forms  of 
vegetation.  We  classify  our  knowledge  of  parts,  organs, 
and  forms  under  the  term  Morphology,  which  leads  to  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  plants  in  classes,  species,  and 
genera;  but  the  laws  by  which  fundamental  types  and 
shapes  were  originated  and  have  sometimes  deviated  into 
new  forms,  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  We  cannot  dis- 
sect out  the  disposition  of  plants  or  animals,  or  trace  the 
causes  of  variation,  correlation,  and  other  phenomena  of 
growth ;  but  we  can  follow  the  operation  of^ those  causes, 
and  avaU  ourselves  of  the  results  of  that  beneficence  which 
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endowed  vegetables  with  a  capability  of  progresgion,  and 
enabled  wild  plants  to  establish  themselves  on  their  ^if). 
ing  sites,  giving  the  oolite,  the  lias,  the  wealden,  and  all 
other  formations  their  distinguishing  Flora,  and  providiDg 
seeds  for  every  site  —  seeds  u>r  shades  and  for  sunny  sites, 
and  for  damp  places  and  dry. 

Introduced  plants  frequently  eject  their  predecessoR, 
and  appear  to  oenefit,  as  people  often  do,  by  a  change  of 
air,  thnving  in  new  and  distant  homes  better  than  in  their 
ordinal  habitats. 

The  plants  of  Europe  have  in  many  cases  driven  off  the 
vegetable  tribes  of  America  and  Australia,  and  occapied 
their  sites ;  and  while  the  footsteps  of  the  white  man  are 
sounding  the  death-knell  of  tiie  aboriginal  people,  his 
plants  are  destroying  those  of  tiie  poor  savage.^  There  ii 
no  kingdom  on  earth  so  revolutionary  as  the  vegeuble 
kingdom.  Plants  may  be  said  to  live  amidst  strife  and 
constant  struggles,  and  to  slay  each  other  mercilesiljr, 
though  without  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  The  larger  trees  of 
the  tropical  forests  are  entwined  and  tiirottled  by  trailers^ 
and  hugged  by  lianas  till  they  die ;  smaller  plants  seem  to 
wait  for  the  places  filled  by  their  stronger  neighbors. 
There  is  less  rivalry  in  European  forests,  only  be^ose  a 
few  sovereign  species  of  timber  trees,  like  the  Scotch  and 
spruce  firs  of  Scandinavia,  hold  possession  of  the  soil  and 
do  not  allow  the  approach  of  rivals.  The  plants  that  feed 
the  populations  of  tne  world  have  prevailed  in  the  fields 
of  nature  and  of  cultivation  by  virtue  of  conquest,  effected 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  man  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  usel'ul  plants  are  the  most  robust  and  elastic,  snch 
as  the  hardy  grasses  and  those  great  wanderers  the  Gram- 
inacecCf  wheat^  rice,  maize,  and  millet,  which  have  followed 
man  in  all  his  migrations.  What  a  determination  of  phys- 
ical character  wheat,  maize,  the  banana7tree,  cassava,  and 
others  must  possess,  since  they  have  pushed  their  mjr 
among  their  compeers,  till  they  each  dominate  over  wide 
surfaces  of  the  globe,  and  their  true  or  native  coantnr 
cannot  now  be  determined ! 

The  grouping  of  plants  and  the  constant  testing  of  th(^ 
inherent  qualities  which  determine  their  fortunes,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  have  been,  and  still  are,  largelr 
influenced  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  forces  of  earth 
and  air.  Ice,  snow,  and  water,  the  trickling  rill  and  the 
flood,  the  snowdrift  and  the  storm,  or  the  rasping  and 
abrading  glacier,  are  alike  levellers  and  excavators  and 
promoters  of  those  changes  in  contour,  climate,  and  Teg^ 
tation  whose  records  are  read  by  the  geologist,  while  the 
naturalist  detects  them  in  the  groupings  of  plants.  It  is 
the  ''hand  of  Nature"  —  a  phrase  which  attractively  in- 
dicates the  source  of  so  many  natural  phenomena —  which 
has  had  the  greatest  share  in  clothing  the  earth  with  its 
characteristic  vegetation.  The  part  man  has  played  in 
this  great  work  has  been  comparatively  limited  in  regard 
to  both  time  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  it  has  been 
confined  to  the  dispersion  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
and  the  forming  of  botanical  collections  in  gardens,  or  in 
the  hortus  siccus ;  the  grander  and  primary  design  seems 
to  have  been  that  all  the  earth  shoula  become  "  with  verd- 
ure clad." 

In  conclusion,  we  add  a  brief  description  of  the  zones  of 
vegetation,  and  a  few  examples  of  those  interesting  botan- 
ical divisions  which  record  the  labors  of  the  botanists  who 
have  investigated  the  plants  of  particular  localities :  and  first 
let  us  mention  Linnceus's  region  in  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  the  Umbelliferae  and  Cruciferse,  the  carrot 
and  turnip  tribes,  and  the.  fruits,  cereals,  pasture  grasses, 
fodder  plants,  and  trees  which  are  found  in  connection  with 
those  esculents.  De  Candolle's  region  includes  rice  and 
millets,  and  the  firuits  and  vegetation  of  the  south,  repre- 
sented by  the  Labiat®  and  Caryophylles?.  Kcempfer's  re- 
gion includes  China  and  Japan  and  the  tea-plant,  wiUi 
gourds  and  melons,  indigo,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Kozbnrgh's 
region  is  Indian  and  Tropical,  and  his  pages  smell  of  spices. 
There  are  twenty-five  botanical  regions  which  have  been 
examined  by  as  many  .eminent  botanists,  who  have  named 

>  Sm  Notts  on  North  America^  hj  Johnston :  iMht  AqMricff  by  Agaaii ; 
and  Dr.  Hooker'i  papers  in  th«  Journal  o/tk$  HorticuUwral  Socuty. 
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and  described  more  than  100,000  species  of  plants,  while 
Pliny  conld  only  enumerate  1000  species  in  his  **  Historia 
Natnralis." 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  zones  of  regetation  which 
Humboldt  sketched  so  charmingly  in  "  Aspects  of  Na- 
ture," and  which  other  travellers  have  labored  at  till 
the  details  of  some  portions  of  the  botanical  map  have 
been  filled  in  with  tolerable  completeness,  and  only  such 
districts  as  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  central  portions 
of  Asia  and  South  America  remain  comparatively  unex- 
plored. 

The  diTiaion  just  referred  to  consists  of  eight  botan- 
ical zones  or  kingdoms,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  with  corresponding  mountain  regions  extend- 
ing from  tfie'equator  upwards  towards  the  cold  air  of  the 
mountain-tops.  Nature  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the 
arbitrary  lines  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  methodizing  knowledge  and  of  obtaining  a  framework 
to  hold  its  fiibric  during  the  process  of  investigation.  Her 
vegetable  subjects  often  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eight  broad  beltings,  which  should  therefore  be  printed  on 
the  memory  with  overlapping  edges ;  or,  rather,  should  be 
ima^ned  as  blending  the  one  wiu  the  oth^  like  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

T%e  Horizontal  Zones  of  Vegetation  and  corresponding 
Vertical  Regions  at  the  Equator :  — 

1-  The  Equatorial  Zone,  15°  N.  15°  S.  lat    Region  of 

Sal  ma  and   bananas:  reaching  an   altitude  of  1900   feet 
lean  annual  temperature  81^  Fahr. 

2.  The  Tropical  Zone,  from  15°  to  23°  of  lat.  Region 
of  tree-ferns,  ngs,  and  pepper-plants :  reaching  from  an  al- 
titude of  1900  feet  at  the  equator  to  S600  feet  or  3800  feet. 
Mean  annual  temperature  7A9, 

3.  The  Sub-Tropical  Zone,  from  23°  to  34°  of  lat.  Re- 
gion of  myrtles,  magnolias,*and  laurels :  reaching  from  an 
altitude  of  3800  feet  at  the  equator  to  5700  feet.  Mean 
annual  temperature  68°. 

4.  The  Warmer  Temperate  Zone,  from  34°  to  45°  of 
lat.  Region  of  evergreen  and  leathery-leaved  trees.  The 
palms  and  aborescent  grasses  that  were  features  of  the 
scene  in  the  t'^ree  warmer  zones  disappear ;  the  forest-trees 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  evergreen  oaks,  oleander,  philly- 
rese,  laumstinus,  strawberry-tree,  and  pomegranate  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  ;  the  evergreen  gleditschise  and  climb- 
ing bignonia  of  the  Ohio;  the  magnoliacess  (tulip- trees, 
etc.)  and  leguminous  trees  (acacias,  etc.),  and  gigantic 
reeds  of  America ;  the  arborescent  grasses  of  the  Pampas 
plains  of  Baenos  Ayres;  the  araucarise  and  beeches  of 
Chili,  with  the  Chilian  palm  as  an  outlier,  like  the  dwarf 
palm  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  palmetto  of  North 
America:  reaching  from  an  altitude  of  5700  feet  to  about 
7600  feet.    Mean  annual  temperature  63°. 

5.  The  Cooler  Temperate  Zone,  from  45°  to  58°  of  lat 
Region  of  deciduous  trees,  with  social  conifers,  pasture- 
grasses,  the  honeysuckle,  the  ivy,  and  the  hop  (replacing 
the  lianes  of  the  tropics),  and  of  mosses  and  lichens  which 
feather  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  instead  of  the 
orchids  of  the  tropics.  The  shrubs  are  roses,  bram- 
bles, vibumas,  etc.,  which* lose  their  leaves  in  winter — 
there  is  no  cool  zone  in  Africa:  reaching  from  an 
altitude  of  7600  feet  to  9500  feet.  Mean  annual  tempera- 
ture 58°. 

7.  The  Sub- Arctic  (and  Sub-Antarctic)  Zone,  from  58° 
of  lat.  to  the  Arctic  (and  Antarctic)  Circle.  Region  of 
abietinsB  (firs),  of  the  birch  and  alder,  of  gay  spring  flow- 
ers and  pastures:  reaching  from  9500  feet  to  11,500  feet 
Mean  annual  temperature  62°. 

7.  The  Arctic  (and  Antarctic). Zone,  from  the  Arctic  (and 
Antarctic)  Circle  to  72°  of  lat  Region  of  prostrate  Alpine 
shrubs  and  dwarfs :  reaching  from  11,400  to  13,300  feet. 
Mean  annual  temperature  43°. 

8.  The  Polar  Zone,  above  72°  of  lat  Region  of  Alpine 
plants,  saxifrages,  ranunculi,  poten£ilIa;,  and  cryptogamic 
plants,  from  the  upper  line  of  Dushes  to  that  of  perpetual 
snow.    Mean  annual  temperature  38°. 
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Ak  impulse  inherent  in  primeval  man  turned  his 
thoughts  and  questionings  betimes  towards  the  sources  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  same  impulse,  inherited  and  in- 
tensified, is  the  spur  of  scientific  action  to-day.  Deter- 
mined by  it,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  from*  experience 
we  form  physical  theories  which  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  ex- 
perience, but  which  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see 
every  natural  occurrence  resting  upon  a  cause.  In  forming 
their  notions  of  the  origin  of  things,  our  earliest  historic 
(and  doubtless,  we  mizht  add,  our  prehistoric)  ancestors 
pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelligence  permitted,  the  same 
course.  They  also  fell  back  upon  experience,  but  with  this 
difference  —  that  the  particular  experiences  which  fur- 
nished the  weft  and  woof  of  their  theories  were  drawn,  not 
from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  what  lay  much  closer  to 
them,  the  observation  of  men.  Their  theories  accordingly 
took  an  anthropomorphic  form.  To  supersensnal  beings, 
which,  ^  however  potent  and  invisible,  were  nothing  but  a 
species  of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among 
mankind,  and  retaining  all  human  passions  and  appetites,"  ^ 
were  handed  over  the  rule  and  governance  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Tested  by  observation  and  reflection,  t)iese  earl^  notions 
failed  in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  the  more  penetrating  intel- 
lects of  our  race.  Far  in  the  depths  of  history  we  find  men 
of  exceptional  power  differentiating  themselves  from,  the 
crowd,  rejecting  these  anthropomorphic  notions,  and  seek- 
ing to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  their  physical  prin- 
ciples. But  long  prior  to  these  purer  efforts  of  the  under- 
standing the  memiant  had  been  abroad,  and  rendered  the 
philosopher  possible;  commerce  had  been  developed,  wealth 
amassed,  leisure  for  travel  sand  for  speculation  secured, 
while  races  educated  under  different  conditions,  and  diere- 
fore  differently  informed  and  endowed,  had  been  stimulated 
and  sharpened  by  mutual  contact.  In  those  regions  where 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  ancient  Greece  mingled  with 
its  eastern  neighbors,  the  sciences  were  born,  being  nur- 
tured and  developed  by  fr«e-thinking  and  courageous  men. 
The  state  of  thinss  to  be  displaced  may  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  of  Euripides  quoted  by  Hume :  '*  There  is  nothing 
m  the  world;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The  gods  toss 
all  into  confusion ;  mix  everything  with  its  reverse,  that 
all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay 
them  the  more  worship  and  reverence."  Now,  as  science 
demands  the  radical  extirpation  of  caprice  and  the  absolute 
reliance  upon  law  in  nature,  there  grew  with  the  growth  of 
scientific  notions  a  desire  and  determination  to  sweep  from 
the  field  of  theory  this  mob  of  gods  and  demons,  and  to 
place  natural  phenomena  on  a  basis  more  congruent  with 
themselves. 

The  problem  which  had  been  previously  approached  from 
above  was  now  attacked  from  below;  tneoretic  effort 
passed  from  the  super  to  the  sub  sensible.  It  was  felt 
that  to  construct  the  universe  in  idea  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  notion  of  its  constituent  parts  —  of  what  Lucre- 
tius subsequently  called  the  "First  Beginnings.'*  Ab- 
stracting again  firom  experience,  the  leaders  of  scientific 
speculation  reached  at  length  the  pregnant  doctrine  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  the  uitest  developments  of  which 
were  set  forth  with  such  power  and  clearness  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Thought  no  doubt  had 
lon^  hovered  about  this  doctrine  before  it  attained  the  pre- 
cision and  completeness  which  it  assumed  in  the  mind  of 
Democritus,  a  philosopher  who  may  well  for  a  moment  ar- 
rest our  attention.  **  Few  great  men,"  says  Lange  in  his 
excellent  *'  History  of  Materialism,"  a  work  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  which  I  am  equally  indebted,  "  have  been  so 
deepitefiilly  used  by  histoiT'  as  Democritus.  In  the  dis- 
torted images  sent  down  to  us  throueh  unscientific  tradi- 
tions there  remains  of  him  almost  nothing  but  the  name  of 
the  *  laughing  philosopher,'  while  figures  of  immeasurably 
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smaller  significanoe  spread  themselves  at  full  length  be- 
fore us."  Lanee  speaks  of  Bacon's  high^appreciation  of 
Democritus  —  iot  ample  illustrations  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Spedding,  the  learned 
editor  and  biographer  of  Bacon.  It  is  eyident,  indeed,  that 
Bacon  considered  Democritus  to  be  a  man  of  weightier 
metal  than  either  Plato  or  Aristotle,  though  their  philoso- 
phy *<  was  noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools,  amid  the 
din  and  pomp  of  professors."  It  was  not  they,  but  €ren- 
seric  and  Attila  and  the  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the 
atomic  philosophy.  **  For  at  a  time  when  all  human  learn- 
ing had  suffered  shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  beinff  of  a  lighter  and  more 
inflated  substance,  were  preserved  and  came  down  to  us, 
while  things  more  solid  sank  and  almost  passed  into  obliv- 
ion." 

The  principles  enunciated  by  Democritus  reveal  his  un- 
compromising antagonism  to  those  who  deduced  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  from  the  caprices  of  the  gods.  They  are 
briefly  these:  1.  From  nothing  comes  nothing.  Nothing 
that  exists  can  be  destroyed.  All  changes  are  due  to  the 
combination  and  separation  of  molecules.  2.  Nothing  hap- 
pens by  chance.  £2very  occurrence  has  its  cause,  from 
which  it  follows  by  necessity.  8.  The  only  existing  things 
are  the  atoms  and  empty  space ;  all  else  is  mere  opinion. 

4.  The  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and  infinitely  various 
in  form ;  they  strike  together,  and  the  lateral  motions  and 
whirlings  which  thus  arise  are  die  beginnings  of  worlds. 

5.  The  varieties  of  all  things  depend  upon  the  varieties  of 
their  atoms,  in  number,  size,  and  aggregation.  6.  The  soul 
consisU  of  free,  smootii,  round  atoms,  like  those  of  fire. 
These  are  the  most  mobile  of  all.  They  interpenetrate  the 
whole  body,  and  in  their  motions  the  phenomena  of  life 
arise.  Thus  the  atoms  of  Democritus  are  individually  with- 
out sensation ;  they  combine  in  obedience  to  mechanical 
laws ;  and  not  only  organic  forms,  but  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought,  are  also  Uie  result  of  their  com- 
bination. 

The  great  enigma,  ^  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  one  part 
of  an  organism  to  another  part,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
life,"  more  especially  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
Democritus  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  Empedocles,  a  man 
of  more  fiery  and  poetic  nature,  introduced  the  notion  of 
love  and  hate  among  the  atoms  to  account  for  their  combi- 
nation and  separation.  Noticing  this  gap  in  the  doctrine 
of  Democritus,  he  struck  in  with  the  penetrating  thought, 
linked,  however,  with  some  wild  speculation,  that  it  lay  in 
the  very  nature  of  those  combinations  which  were  suited  to 
their  ends  (in  other  words,  in  harmony  with  their  environ- 
ment) to  maintain  themselves,  while  unfit  combinations, 
having  no  proper  habitat,  must  rapidly  disappear.  Thus 
more  than  2000  years  ago  the  doctrine  of  the  **  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  which  in  our  day,  not  on  the  basis  of  vague 
conjecture  but  of  positive  knowledge,  has  been  raised  to 
such  extraordinary  significance,,  had  received  at  all  events 
partial  enunciation.^ 

Epicurus,  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster  at 
Samos,  is  the  next  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
atomic  philosophy.  He  mastered  the  writings  of  Democ- 
ritus, heard  lectures  in  Athens,  returned  to  Samos,  and 
tiubsequently  wandered  through  various  countries.  He 
finally  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  boueht  a  ffarden,  and 
surrounded  himself  by  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
lived  a  pure  and  serene  hfe,  and  died  a  peaceful  deaUi. 
His  philosophy  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Democ- 
ritus ;  but  he  never  quoted  either  friend  or  foe.  One  main 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  free  the  world  from  superstition 
and  the  fear  of  death.  Death  he  treated  with  indifference. 
It  merely  robs  us  of  sensation.  As  long  as  we  are,  death 
is  not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not.  Life  hae  no  more 
evil  for  him  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  no  evil  not 
to  live.  He  adored  the  gods,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  fash- 
ion. The  idea  of  divine  power,  properly  purified,  he 
thought  an  elevating  one.  Still  he  Uught,  <'  Not  he  is 
godless  who  rejects  the  gods  of  the  crowd,  but  rather  he 
who  accepts  them."    The  gods  were  to  him  eternal  and 
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immortal  beings,  whose  blessedness  excluded  every  thoa^t 
of  care  or  occupation  of  any  kind.  Nature  pursues  h^ 
course  in  accordance  with  everlasting  laws,  the  gods  never 
interiering.     They  haunt 

"  The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  sur  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  hnman  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  cabn."  ^ 

Lange  considers  the  relation  of  Epicorus  to  the  gods 
subjective;  the  indication  probably  of  an  ethical  require- 
ment of  lus  own  nature.  We  cannot  read  history  with 
open  eyes,  or  study  human  nature  to  its  depths,  and  fail  to 
discern  such  a  requirement  Man  never  luts  been,  and  he 
never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the  operations  and  products  of 
the  Understanding  alone;  hence  physical  science  cannot 
cover  all  the  demands  of  his  nature.  But  the  history  of 
the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  these  demands  might  be  broadly 
described  as  a  history  of  errors  ;  the  error  consisting  in 
ascribing  fixity  to  that  which  is  fluent,  wliich  varies  as  we 
vary,  being  gross  when  we  are  gross,  and  becoming,  as  our 
capacities  widen,  more  abstract  and  sublime.  On  one 
great  point  the  mind  of  Epicurus  was  at  peace.  He  neither 
sought  nor  expected,  here  or  hereafter,  any  personal  profit 
from  his  relation  to  the  gods.  And  it  is  assuredly  a  fsct 
that  loftiness  and  serenity  of  thought  may  be  promoted  hj 
conceptions  which  involve  no  idea  of  profit  of  this  kb{£ 
"  Did  I  not  believe,"  said  a  great  man  to  me  once,  **  that 
an  Intelligence  is  at  the  heart  of  things,  my  life  on  earth 
would  be  mtolerable."  The  utterer  of  these  words  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  rendered  less  noble  but  more  noble,  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  need  of  ethical  harmony  here,  and  not 
the  thought  of  personal  profit  hereafter,  that  prompted  his 
observation. 

A  century  and  A  half  af^er  the  death  of  Epicnms,  Lucre- 
tiuft  wrote  his  great  poem,  *<  On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  in 
which  he,  a  Roman,  developed  with  extraordinaiy  ardor 
the  philosophy  of  his  Greek  predecessor.  He  wishes  to 
win  over  his  friend  Memnius  to  the  school  of  Epicnms ; 
and  although  he  has  no  rewards  in  a  future  life  to  ofier, 
although  his  object  appears  to  be  a  purely  negative  one, 
he  addresses  his  friend  with  the  heat  of  an  apostle.  His 
object,  like  that  of  his  great  forerunner,  is  the  destrncdon 
of  superstition ;  and  considering  that  men  trembled  before 
every  natural  event  as  a  direct  monition  from  the  gods,  and 
that  everlasting  torture  was  also  in  prospect,  the  freedom 
aimed  at  by  Lucretius  might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  positive 
good.  "  This  terror,"  he  says,  "  and  darkness  of  mind 
must  be  dispelled,  not  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  glittering 
shafts  of  days,  but  by  the  aspect  and  the  law  of  nature." 
He  refutes  the  notion  that  anything  can  come  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  that  that  which  is  once  beeotten  can  be  recalled  to 
noUiing.  The  first  beginnings,  the  atoms,  are  indestruc- 
tible, and  into  them  all  things  can  be  dissolved  at  last. 
Bodies  are  partly  atoms,  and  partly  combinations  of  atonu; 
but  the  atoms  nothing  can  quench.  They  are  strong  in 
solid  singleness,  and  by  their  denser  combination  all  thinp 
can  be  closely  packed  and  exhibit  enduring  strength.  He 
denies  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  We  come  at 
length  to  the  atoms,  without  which,  as  an  imperishable  sub- 
stratum, all  order  in  the  generation  and  devebpment  of 
things  would  be  destroyed. 

The  mechanical  shock  of  the  atoms  being  in  his  view  the 
all-sufficient  cause  of  things,  he  combats  the  notion  that 
the  constitution  of  nature  has  been  in  any  way  determined 
by  intelligent  design.  The  interaction  of  the  atoms  through- 
out infinite  time  rendered  all  manner  of  combinations  pos- 
sible. Of  these  the  fit  ones  persisted,  w)iile  the  unfit  ones 
disappeared.  Not  after  sage  deliberation  did  the  atoms 
station  themselves  in  the  right  places,  nor  did  they  bargain 
what  motions  they  should  assume.  From  all  eternity  thej 
have  been  driven  together,  and  after  trying  motions  and  . 
unions  of  every  kind,  they  fell  at  length  into  the  arrange- 
ments out  of  which  this  system  of  things  has  been  formed. 
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HIb  grand  oonoeption  of  the  atoms  falliDg  silently  throngh 
immeasurable  ranges  of  space  and  time  suggested  the  nebu- 
Isir  hypothesis  to  Kant»  its  first  propounder.  **  If  you  will 
mppr&end  and  keep  in  mind  tnese  things,  natnre,  free  at 
once,  and  rid  of  her  haaghty  lords,  is  seen  to  do  all  things 
■pontaneoosly  of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods." 

During  the  centuries  between  Uie  first  of  these  three  phi- 
losophers and  the  last,  the  human  intellect  was  active  in 
other  fields  than  theirs.  The  sophists  had  run  through 
tbeir  career.  At  Athens  had  appeared  the  three  men, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  whose  yoke  remains  to  some 
extent  unbroken  to  the  present  hour.  Within  this  period 
mlmo  the  School  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  Euclid  wrote 
his  **  Elements,"  and  he  and  others  made  some  advance  in 
optica.  Archimedes  had  propounded  the  theory  of  the 
lever,  and  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Pythagoras  had 
made  his  experiments  on  the  harmonic  intervals,  while 
astronomy  was  immensely  enriched  bv  the  discoveries  of 
Hipparchus,  who  was  followed  bv  the  historicallv  more 
celebrated  Ptolemy.  Anatomy  had  been  made  the  basis  of 
Scientific  medicine ;  and  it  is  said  by  Draper  ^  that  vivi- 
section then  began.  In  fact,  the  science  of  ancient  Greece 
hsui  already  cleared  the  world  of  the  fantastic  images  of 
divinities  operating  capriciously  through  natural  phenom- 
ena. It  had  shaken  itself  free  frpm  that  fruitless  scrutiny 
**  by  the  internal  light  of  the  mina  alone,"  which  had  vainly 
sought  to  transcend  experience  and  reach  a  knowledge  of 
nltimate  causes.  Instead  of  accidental  observation  it  had 
'  introduced  observation  with  a  purpose ;  instruments  were 
employed  to  aid  the  senses;  and  scientific  method  was 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  complete  by  the  union  of  Induc- 
tion and  Experiment 

What,  then,  stopped  its  victorious  advance  ?  Why  was 
the  acientific  inteuect  compelled,  like  an  exhausted  soil,  to 
lie  fallow  for  nearly  two  millenniums  before  it  could  re- 
gather  the  elements  necessary  to  its  fertility  aud  strength  ? 
Bacon  has  already  let  us  know  one  cause.  W  he  well  as- 
cribes this  stationary  period  to  four  causes  :  obscurity  of 
thoQght,  servility,  intolerance  of  disposition,  enthusiasm  of 
temper  ;  and  he  gives  strikinflr  examples  of  each.^  But^these 
characteristies  must  have  had  their  causes,  wbich  lay  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Rome,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  Empire,  had  fallen  into  moral  putrefaction.  Christi- 
anity had  appeared,  offering  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and,  by 
moderation  if  not  asceticism  of  life,  practicall}^  protesting 
agsdnat  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  The  sufiTerings  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  the  extraordinarv  exaltation  of  miud 
which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  diabolical  tortures 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  must  have  left  traces  not 
easily  effaced.  They  scorned  the  earth,  in  view  of  that 
**  bnilding  of  Grod,  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  The  Scriptures  which  ministered  to  their 
spiritnal  needs  were  also  the  measure  of  their  science. 
when,  for  example,  the  celebrated  question  of  antipodes 
csune  to  be  discussed,  the  Bible  was  with  manv  the  ultimate 
court  of  I4>peal.  Augustine,  who  flourished  A.  d.  400, 
would  not  aeny  the  rotundity  of  the  earth ;  but  he  would 
deny  the  possible  existence  of  inhabitants  at  the  other  side, 
**  because  no  such  race  is  recorded  in  Scripture  among  the 
descendants  of  Adam."  Archbishop  Bonirace  was  shocked 
at  the  assumption  of  a  **  world  of  human  beings  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  means  of  salvation."  Thus  reined  in,  science 
waa  not  likely  to  make  much  progress.  Later  on  the  politi- 
cal and  theological  strife  between  the  Church  ana  civil 
governments,  so  powerfully  depicted  by  Draper,  must  have 
done  much  to  stifle  investigation. 

Whewell  makes  many  wise  and  brave  remarks  regarding 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  menial  spirit. 
The  seekers  after  natural  knowledge  had  forsaken  that  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  the  direct  appeal  to  nature  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  and  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
remanipulation  of  the  notions  of  their  predecessors.  It  was 
a  time  when  thought  had  become  abject,  and  when  the 
acceptance  of  mere  authority  led,  as  it  always  does  in 
science,  to  intellectual  death.    Natural  events,  instead  of 
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being  traced  to  physical,  were  referred  to  moral  causes ; 
while  an  exercise  of  the  fantasy,  almost  as  degrading  as 
the  Spiritualism  of  the  present  day,  took  the  place  of  scien- 
tific speculation.  Then  came  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Magic,  Alchemy,  the  Neo-platonic  philosophy,  with 
its  visionary  though  sublime  abstractions,  which  caused 
men  to  look  with  shame  upon  their  own  bodies  as  liin- 
drances  to  the  absorption  of  the  creature  in  the  blessedness 
of  the  Creator.  Finally  came  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  a 
fusion,  according  to  Lange,  of  the  least  mature  notions  of 
Aristotle  with  the  Chrisuanity  of  the  West.  Intellectual 
immobility  was  the  result  As  a  traveller  without  a  compass 
in  a  fog  may  wander  long,  imagining  he  is  makine  way,  and 
find  himself  after  hours  of  toil  at  his  starting-point,  so  the 
schoolmen,  having  tied  and  untied  the  same  knots  and 
formed  and  dissipated  the  same  clouds,  found  themselves 
at  the  end  ofis^^nturies  in  their  old  position. 

With  regtfd  to  Uie  influence  wielded  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which,  though  to  a  less  extent,  he  still 
wields,  I  would  ask  permission  to  make  one  remark.  When 
the  human  mind  has  achieved  greatness  and  given  evidence 
of  extraordinary  power  in  any  domain,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  credit  it  with  similar  power  in  all  other  domains.  ^  Thus 
theologians  have  founa  comfort  and  assurance  in  the 
thought  that  Newton  dealt  with  the  question  of  revelation, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  very  devotion  of  his  powers, 
through  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  a  toUUy  different 
class  of  ideas,  not  to  spesk  of  any  natural  disqualification, 
tended  to  render  him  less  instead  of  more  competent  to 
deal  with  theological  and  historic  questions.  Goetne,  start- 
ing from  his  established  greatness  as  a  poet,  and  indeed 
from  bis  positive  discoveries  in  natural  history,  produced  a 
profound  impression  among  the  painters  of  Germany  when 
he  publishea  his  *<  Farbenlehre,^'  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  overthrow  Newton's  theory  of  colors.  This  theory  he 
deemed  so  obviously  absurd,  that  he  considered  its  author 
a  charlatan,  and  attacked  him  with  a  corresponding  vehe- 
mence of  language.  In  the  domain  of  natural  nistory 
Goethe  had  made  really  considerable  discoveries ;  and  we 
have  high  authority  fbr  assuming  that,  had  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  that  side  of  science,  he  might  have 
reached  in  it  an  eminence  comparable  with  that  which  he 
attained  as  a  poet  In  sharpness  of  observation,  in  the  de- 
tection of  analogies  however  apparently  remote,  in  the  clas- 
sification and  organization  of  facts  according  to  the  analo- 
gies discerned,  Groethe  possessed  extraordinary  powers. 
These  elements  of  scientific  enquiry  fall  in  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  poet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  thus 
richly  endowed  in  the  direction  of  natural  history  mapr  be 
almost  shorn  of  endowment  as  regards  the  more  strictly 
called  physical  and  mechanical  sciences.  Goethe  was  in 
this  condition.  He  could  not  formulate  distinct  mechanical 
conceptions;  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  mechanical 
reasoning;  and  in  regions  where  such  reasoning  rugns 
supreme  he  became  a  mere  ignus  faiuu$  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him. 

I  have  sometimes  permitted  myself  to  compare  Aristotle 
with  Goethe,  to  credit  the  Stagirlte  with  an  almost  super- 
human power  of  amassing  and  systematizing  facts,  but  to 
consider  him  fatally  defective  on  that  side  of  the  mind  in 
respect  to  which  incompleteness  has  just  been  ascribed  to 
Goethe.  Whewell  refers  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  not  to  a 
neglect  of  facts,  but  to  '<  a  neglect  of  the  idea  appropriate  to 
the  facts ;  Uie  idea  of  Mechanical  cause,  whicn  is  Force, 
and  the  substitution  of  vague  or  inapplicable  notions,  in- 
volving only  relations  of  space  or  emotions  of  wonder." 
This  is  doubtless  true;  but  the  word  <'neslect"  implies 
mere  intellectual  misdirection,  whereas  in  Aristotle,  as  in 
Goethe,  it  was  not,  I  believe,  misdirection,  but  sheer  nat- 
ural incapacity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  mistakes.  ^  As 
a  physicist,  ^stotle  displayed  what  we  should  consider 
some  of  the  worst  attributes  of  a  modem  physical  investi- 
gator —  indistinctness  of  ideas,  ^confusion  of  mind,  and  a 
confident  use  of  language,  which'  led  to  the  delusive  notion 
that  he  had  really  mastered  his  subject,  while  he  as  yet 
had  failed  to  grasp  even  the  elements  of  it.  He  put  words 
in  the  place  <»  things,  subject  in^the  place  of  object    He 
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preached  induction  without  practising  it,  inverting  the 
true  order  of  inquiry  by  passing  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  instead  of  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
He  made  of  the  universe  a  closed  sphere,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  fixed  the  earth,  provine  from  eenerai  orinciples, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  uiat  of  the  world  for  near 
2000  years,  tliat  no  other  universe  was  possible.  His 
notions  of  motion  were  entirely  unphysical.  It  was  nat- 
ural or  unnatural,  better  or  worse,  calm  or  violent — no 
real  mechanical  conception  regarding  it  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  his  mind.  He  affirmed  tl^t  a  vacuum  could  not  exist, 
and  proved  that,  if  it  did  exist,  motion  in  it  would  be  im- 
possible. He  determined  a  priori  how  manv  species  of 
animals  must  exist,  and  shows  on  general  jpnnciples  wh^ 
animals  must  have  such  and  such  parts.  When  an  emi- 
nent contemporary  philosopher,  who  is  far  removed  from 
errors  of  this  kind,  remembers  these  abuses  of  the  d  priori 
method,  he  will  be  able  to  make  allowance  for  the  iealousy 
of  physicists  as  to  the  acceptance  of  so-called  a  priori 
truUis.  Aristotle's  errors  of  detail  were  grave  and  numer- 
ous. He  affirmed  that  only  in  man  we  had  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  colder  than 
the  right,  that  men  liave  more  teeth  than  women,  and  that 
there  is  an  empty,  space,  not  at  the  front,  but  at  the  back 
of  every  man's  heiuL 

There  is  one  essential  quality  in  physical  conceptions 
which  was  entirely  wanting  in  those  of  Aristotle  and  his 
followers.  I  wish  it  could  be  expressed  by  a  word  un- 
tainted by  its  associations ;  it  signifies  a  cipability  of  being 
placed  as  a  coherent  picture  before  the  mind.  The  Grer- 
mans  express  the  act  of  picturing  by  the  word  vorsleUen, 
and  the  picture  they  call  a  VorateUung,  We  have  no  word 
in  English  which  comes  nearer  to  our  requirements  than 
Imaginaiionj  and,  taken  with  its  proper  limitations,  the 
word  answers  very  well ;  but,  as  just  intimated,  it  is  tainted 
by  its  associations,  and  therefore  objectionable  to  some 
minds.  Compare,  with  reference  to  this  capacity  of  men- 
tal presentation,  the  case  of  the  Aristotelian,  who  refers 
the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  to  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum,  with  that  of  Pascal  when  he  proposed  to  solve  the 
question  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  the  ascent  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome.  In  the  one  case  the  terms  of  the  explanation 
refuse  to  fall  into  place  as  a  physical  image ;  in  the  other 
the  image  is  distinct,  the  fail  and  rise  of  the  barometer 
being  clearly  figured  as  the  balancing  of  two  varying  and 
opposing  pressures. 

buring  the  drought  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christendom, 
the  Arabian  Intellect,  as  forcibly  shown  by  Draper,  was 
active.  With  the  intrusion  of  the  Moors  into  Spain,  clean- 
liness, order,  learning,  and  refinement  took  the  place  of 
their  opposites.  When  smitten  with  disease,  the  Christian 
peasant  resorted  to  a  shrine,  the  Moorish  one  to  an  in- 
structed physician.  The  Arabs  encouraged  translations 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  not  Irom  the  Greek 
poets.  They  turned  in  disgust  ^  from  the  lewdness  of  our 
classical  mythology,  and  denounced  as  an  unpardonable 
blasphemy  all  connection  between  the  impure  Olympian 
Jove  and  the  Most  High  God."  Draper  traces  still  further 
than  Whewell  the  Arab  elements  in  our  scientific  terms. 
He  gives  examples  of  what  Arabian  men  of  science  ac- 
complished, dwelling;  particularly  on  Alhazen,  who  was 
the  first  to  correct  the  Platonic  notion  that  rays  of  light 
are  emitted  by  the  eye.  He  discovered  atmospheric  re- 
fraction, and  points  out  that  we  see  the  sun  and  moon 
af^er  they  have  set.  He  explains  the  enlar^ment  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameters 
of  both  these  bodies,  when  near  Uie  horizon.^  He  is  aware 
that  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  density  with  increase  of 
height,  and  actually  fixes  its  height  at  58  1-2  miles.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Balance  Wisdom,  he  sets  forth  the  connection 
between  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  increasing 
density.  He  shows  that  a  body  will  weigh  differently  in 
a  rare  and  a  dense  atmosphere :  he  considers  the  force 
with  which  plunged  bodies  rise  through  heavier  media. 
He  understands  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
applies  it  to  the  investigation  of  balances  and  steelyards. 
He  recognizes  gravity  as  a  force,  though  he  falls  into  the 


error  of  making  it  diminish  as  the  distance,  and  of  making 
it  purely  terrestrial.  He  knows  the  relation  between  the 
velocities,  spaces,  and  times  of  falling  bodies,  and  has  ^ 
tinct  ideas  of  capillary  attraction.  He  unprovet  tlie 
hydrometer.  The  determination  of  the  densities  of  bodies 
as  given  by  Alhazen  approaches  very  closely  to  our  own. 
"  I  join,"  says  Draper,  "  in  the  pious  prayer  of  Alhazen, 
that  in  the  day  of  judgment  the  .All-Merciful  will  take 
pity  on  the  soul  of  Abur-Baih&n,  because  he  was  the  first 
of  the  race  of  men  to  construct  a  table  of  specific  gravities." 
If  all  this  be  historic  truth  (and  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  Dr.  Draper),  well  may  he  "  deplore  the  systematic  man- 
ner in  which  the  lit^ature  of  Europe  has  contrived  to  pat 
out  of  sight  our  scientific  obligations  to  the  Mahomme- 
dans."  1 

Towards  the  close  of  the  stationary  period  a  word-weari- 
ness, if  I  may  so  express  it,  took  more  and  more  posaessios 
of  men's  minds.  Christendom  had  become  sick  of  the 
school  philosophy  and  its  verbal  wastes,  which  led  to  no 
issue,  but  left  Uie  intellect  in  everlasdng  haze.  Here  and 
there  was  heard  the  voice  of  one  impatiently  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  **  Not  unto  Aristotle,  not  unto  subtle  hypothe- 
ses, not  unto  church,  bible,  or  blind  tradition,  most  we 
turn  for  a  knowledge  of  \h&  universe,  but  to  the  direct  in- 
vestigation of  nature  by  observation  and  experiment"  In 
1543  the  epoch-making  %ork  of  Copernicus  on  the  pathj 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared.  The  total  crash  of  Aris- 
totle's closed  universe  with  the  earth  at  its  centre  followed 
as  a  consequence ;  and  **  the  earth  moves  "  became  a  kind 
of  watchword  among  intellectual  fi:eemen.  Copemicus 
was  canon  of  the  church  of  Frauenburg  in  the  diocese  of 
Ermeland.  For  three-and-thirty  years  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to  the  consol- 
idation of  his  great  scheme  of  the  solar  system.  He  made 
its  blocks  eternal;  and  even  to  those  who  feared  it  and 
desired  its  overthrow,  it  was  so  obviously  strong  that  they 
refrained  for  a  time  from  meddling  with  it  In  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  Copernicus  his  book  appeared :  it  ia  said 
that  the  old  man  received  a  copy  of  it  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  and  then  departed  in  peace. 

The  Italian  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno  was  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  the  new  astronomy.  Taking  Lucretiw 
as  his  exemplar,  he  revived  the  notion  of  the  infinity  of 
worlds ;  and  combining  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Copemicns, 
reached  the  sublime  generalization  that  the  fixed  stars  u« 
suns,  scattered  numberless  through  space,  and  accompanied 
by  satellites  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  that 
our  earth  does  to  our  sun,  or  our  moon  to  our  earth.  Thi^ 
was  an  expansion  of  transcendent  import ;  but  Bruno  came 
closer  than  this  to  our  present  line  of  thought  Struck 
with  the  problem  of  the  generation  and  maintenance  ot 
organisms,  and  duly  pondering  it,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Nature  in  her  productions  does  not  imiute  the 
technic  of  man.  Her  process  is  one  of  unravelling  and  un- 
folding. The  infinity  of  forms  under  which  matter  appears 
were  not  imposed  upon  it  by  an  external  artificer ;  by  Jt« 
own  intrinsic  force  and  virtue  it  brings  these  forms  forth. 
Matter  is  not  the  mere  naked,  empty  capacUy  which  pm- 
losophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  uniyersal  moth- 
er, who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own 

womb.  ^     .  .  t 

This  outspoken  man  was  origmally  a  Domimcan  monfc 
He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  had  to  fly,  seeking  refuge 
in  Geneva,  Paris,  England,  and  Germany.  In  1592  he  teu 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  at  Venice.  He  was  un- 
prisoned  for  many  years,  tried,  degraded,  excommunicaWd, 
and  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  with  the  request  that 
he  should  be  treated  gently  and  "  without  the  shedding  ol 
blood."  This  meant  that  he  was  to  be  burnt;  and  burnt 
accordingly  he  was,  on  February  16,  1600.  To  escape  « 
similar  fate  Galileo,  thirty-three  years  afterwards,  abjurea, 
upon  his  knees  and  with  his  hand  upon  the  holy  GospeiSj 
the  heliocentric  doctrine.  After  GaUleo  came  Kepler. 
who  from  his  German  home  defied  the  power  beyond  tne 
Alps.  He  traced  out  from]  preexisting  observadons  tne 
laws  of  planetary  motion.    The  problem  was  thus  pre- 
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pared  for  Newton,  who  bound  those  empirical  laws  to- 
gether b/  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  atoms  had  to  all 
appearance  vanished  from  discussion.  In  all  probability 
it  held  its  ground  among  sober-minded  and  thoughtful 
men,  though  neither  the  church  nor  the  world  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  it  with  tolerance.  Once,  in  the  year  1348, 
it  received  distinct  expression.  But  retractation  by  com- 
pulsion immediately  followed,  and  thus  discouraged,  it 
slumbered  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  revived 
bv  a  contemporary  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  the  F^re 
Gassendi. 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  exhibit  themselves  throughout  history,  great  writers 
ranging  themselves  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  Men  of  lofty  feelings,  and  minds  open  to 
the  elevating  impressions  produced  by  nature  as  a  whole, 
wfaoee  satisfaction,  therefore,  is  rather  ethical  than  logical, 
have  leaned  to  the  synthetic  side;  while  the  analytic  har- 
monizes best  with  the  more  precise  and  more  mechanical 
bias  which  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  the  understanding. 
Some  form  of  pantheism  was  usually  adopted  by  the  one, 
while  a  detached  Creator,  working  more  or  less  after  the 
manner  of  men,  was  often  assumed  by  the  other.  Gas- 
sendi is  hardly  to  be  ranked  with  either.  Having  formally 
acknowledged  God  as  the  great  first  cause,  he  immediately 
drops  the  idea,  applies  the  known  laws  of  mechanics  to 
the  atoms,  and  thence  deduces  all  vital  phenomena.  God, 
who  created  earth  and  water,  plants  and  animals,  pro- 
duced in  the  first  place  a  dennite  number  of  atoms, 
which  constituted  the  seed  of  all  things.  Then  began  that 
series  of  combinations  and  decompositions  which  goes  on 
at  the  present  day,  and  which  will  continue  in  the  future. 
The  principle  of  every  change  resides  in  matter.  In  arti- 
ficial productions  the  moving  principle  is  difi*erent  from 
the  material  worked  upon ;  but  in  nature  the  i^nt  works 
within,  being  the  most  active*  and  mobile  part  of  the  mate- 
rial itself.  Thus  this  bold  ecclesiastic,  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  the  church  or  the  world,  contrives  to  out- 
strip Mr.  Darwin.  The  same  cast  of  mind  which  caused 
him  to  detach  the  Creator  from  his  universe  led  him  also 
to  detach  the  soul  from  the  body,  though  to  the  body  he 
ascribes  an  influence  so  large  as  to  render  the  soul  almost 
unnecessary.  The  aberrations  of  reason  were,  in  his  view, 
an  affair  of  the  material  brain.  Mental  disease  is  brain 
disease  ;  but  then  the  immortal  reason  sits  apart,  and  can- 
not be  touched  by  the  disease.  The  errors  of  madness 
are  errors  of  the  instruments,  not  of  the  performer. 

It  may  be  more  than  a  mere  result  of  education,  con- 
necting itself  probably  with  the  deeper  mental  structure  of 
the  two  men,  that  the  idea  of  Gassendi  above  enunciated 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell  at  the  close  of  the  very  noble  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  at  Bradford  last  year.  According  to  both 
philosophers,  the  atoms,  if  I  understand  aright,  are  the 
prepared  materials;  the  "  manufactured  articles,"  which, 
formed  by  the  skill  of  the  Hiehest,  produce  bv  their  sub- 
sequent interaction  all  the  pnenomena  of  the  material 
world.  There  seems  to  be  tnis  difference,  however,  be- 
tween Gassendi  and  Maxwell.  The  one  postulates^  the 
other  infers  his  first  cause.  In  his  manufactured  articles. 
Professor  Maxwell  finds  the  basis  of  an  induction,  which 
enables  him  to  scale  philosophic  heights  considered  inac- 
cessible bv  Kant,  and  to  take  the  logical  step  from  the 
atoms  to  their  Maker. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  enter- 
tained by  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton, 
Boyle,  and  their  successors,  until  the  chemical  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportions  enabled  Dalton  to  confer  upon  it  an  en- 
tirely new  significance.  In  our  day  there  are  secessions 
from  the  theorv,  but  it  still  stands  firm.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago  Sir  William  Thomson,  with  characteristic  pene- 
tration, sought  to  determine  the  size  of  the  atoms,  or 
rather  to  fix  the  limits  between  which  their  sizes  lie ;  while 
only  last  year  the  discourses  of  Williamson  and  Maxwell 
illustrate  the  present  hold  of  the  doctrine  upon  the  fore- 
most scientific  minds.    What  these  atoms,  self-moved  and 


self-posited,  can  and  cannot  accomplish  in  relation  to  life, 
is  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  profound  scientific 
thought.  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  Maxwell's  logic ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  ethic  glow  with  which  his 
lecture  concludes.  There  is,  moreover,  a  Lucretian  gran- 
deur in  his  description  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  atoms : 
**  Natural  causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work,  which  tend  to 
modify,  if  they  do  not  at  length  destroy,*  sJl  the  arrange- 
ments and  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  solar 
system.  But  though  in  the  course  of  ages  catastrophes 
have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  heavens,  though 
ancient  systems  may  be  dissolved  and  new  systems 
evolved  out  of  their  ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which 
these  systems  are  built,  the  foundation  stones  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  remain  unbroken  and  unworn." 

Ninety  years  subsequent  to  Gassendi  the  doctrine  of 
bodily  instruments,  as  it  mav  be  called,  assumed  immense 
importance  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  in  his 
famous  ''Analogy  of  Religion,"  developed,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  with  consummate  sagacity,  a  similar  idea. 
The  Bishop  still  influences  superior  minds ;  and  it  will 
repay  us  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  views.  He  draws 
the  sharpest  distinction  between  our  real  selves  and  our 
bodily  instruments.  He  does  not,  as  far  as  I  remember,  use 
the  word  "  soul,"  possibly  because  the  term  was  so  hack- 
neyed in  his  day,  as  it  had  been  for  many  generations 
previously.  But  he  speaks  of  *'  living  powers,"  "  perceiv- 
ing" or  ''percipient  powers,"  "moving  agents,"  "our- 
selves," in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  employ  the  term 
"soul."  He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  limbs  may  be  re- 
moved, and  mort^  diseases  assail  the  body,  while  the 
mind  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  death  remains  clear. 
He  refers  to  sleep  and  to  swoon,  where  the  "  living  powers  " 
are  suspended,  but  not  destroyed.  He  considers  it  quite 
as  easy  to  conceive  of  an  existence  out  of  our  bodies  as  in 
them  ;  Uiat  we  may  animate  a  succession  of  bodies,  ttie 
dissolution  of  all  of  them  having  no  more  tendency  to  dis- 
solve our  real  selves,  or  "  deprive  us  of  living  faculties,  — 
the  faculties  of  perception  and  action,  —  than  the  disso- 
lution of  any  foreign  matter  which  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from,  or  making  use  of  for  the  common 
occasions  of  life."  This  is  the  key  of  the  Bishop's  posi- 
tion :  "  Our  organized  bodies  are  no  more  a  part  of  our- 
selves than  any  other  matter  around  us."  In  proof  of  this 
he  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  glasses,  which  "  prepare 
objects  "  for  the  "  percipient  power  "  exacUv  as  the  eye 
does.  The  eye  itself  is  no  more  percipient  than  the  glass, 
and  is  quite  as  much  die  instrument  of  the  true  selt;  and 
also  as  foreign  to  the  true  self,  as  the  glass  is.  "  And  if 
we  see  with^  our  eyes^only^n  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
with  glasses,  the  like  may  justly  be  concluded  from  analogy 
of  all  our  senses." 

Lucretius,  as  you  are  aware,  reached  a  precisely  op- 
posite conclusion ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  interesting,  if 
not  profitable,  to  us  all,  to  hear  what  he  would  or  could 
urge  in  opposition  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Bishop. 

Afler  giving  a  hypothetical  dialogue  between  a  disciple 
of  Lucretius  and  Butler,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  remark 
that  in  one  respect  the  Bishop  was  a  product  of  his  age. 
Long  previous  to  his  day  the  nature  of  the  soul  had  been 
so  favorite  and  general  a  topic  of  discussion,  that,  when 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  wished  to  know  the 
leanings  of  a  new  Professor,  they  at  once  requested  him  to 
lecture  upon  the  soul.  About  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler 
-the  question  was  not  only  agitated  but  extended.  It  was 
seen  by  the  clear-witted  men  who  entered  this  arena  that 
many  of  their  best  arguments  applied  equally  to  brutes 
and  men.  The  Bishop's  arguments  were  of  this  char- 
acter. He  saw  it,  admitted  it,  accepted  the  consequences, 
and  boldly  embraced  the  whole  animal  world  in  his 
scheme  of  immortality. 

Bishop  Butler  accepted  with  unwavering  trust  the  chro- 
nology ,of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  it  as  "  confirmed 
by  ue  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world,  collected 
from  common  historians,  from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  late  inventions  of  arts  and  sciences."  These 
words  mark  progress :  they  must  seem  somewhat  hoary  to 
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the  Bishop's  successors  of  to-daj.    It  is  hardljr  necessarj 
to  inform  jou  that  since  his  time  the  domain  of  the  nat- 
uralist has  been  immensely  extended  —  the  whole  science 
of  .geologj,  with  its  astounding  revelations  regaitling  the 
life  of  die  ancient  earth,  having  been  created.    The  rigid- 
ity of  old  conceptions  has  been  relaxed,  the  public  mind 
being  rendered  gradually  tolerant  of  the  idea  that  not  for 
six  thousand,  nor  for  sixty  thousand,  nor  for  six  thousand 
thousand,    but    for  sons  embracing    untold    millions  of 
years,  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  life  and  death. 
The  riddle  of  the  rocks  has  been  read  by  the  geologist 
and  paleontologist,  from  subcambrian  depthn  to  the  de- 
posits thickening  over  the  sea-bottoms  of  to-day.     And 
upon  the  leaves  of  that  stone  book  are,  as  yon  know, 
stamped    the  characters,  plainer  and    surer  than  those 
formed  by  the  ink  of  history,  which  carry  the  mind  back 
into  abysses  of  past  time  compared  with  which  the  periods 
which  satisfied  Bishop  Butler  cease  to  have  a  yisual  anele. 
Everybody  now  knows  this :  all  men  admit  it ;  still  wEen 
they  were  first  broached,  these  verities  of  science  found 
loud-tongued  denunciators,  who  proclaimed  not  only  their 
baselessness  considered  scientifically,  but  their  immorality 
considered  as  questions  of  ethics  and  religion ;  the  Book 
of  Genesis  had  stated  the  Question  in  a  different  fashion  ; 
and  science  must  necessarily  go  to  pieces  when  it  clashed 
with  this  authority.    And  as  the  seed  of  the  thistle  pro- 
duces a  thistle,  and  nothing  else,  so  these  objectors  scatter 
their  germs  abroad,  and  reproduce  their  kind,  ready  to 
play  asain  the  part  of  their  intellectual  progenitors,  to 
show  the  same  virulence,  the  same  ignorance,  to  achieve 
for  a  time  the  same  success,  and  finally  to  suffer  the  same 
inexorable  defeat    Surely  the  time  must  come  at  last  when 
human  nature  in  its  entirety,  whose  legitimate  demands  it 
is  admitted  science  alone  cannot  satisfy,  will  find  inter- 
preters and  expositors  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  rash 
and  ill-informed  persons  who  have  been  hitherto  so  ready 
to  hurl  themselves  against  every  new  scientific  revelation, 
lest  it  should  endanger  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider 
theirs. 

The  lode  of  discovery  once  struck,  those  petrified  forms 
in  which  life  was  at  one  time  active  increased  to  multi- 
tudes and  demanded  classification.    The  general  fact  soon 
became  evident  that  none  but  the  simplest  forms  of  life  lie 
lowest  down,  that  as  we  climb  higher  and  higher  among 
the  superimposed  strata  more  perfect  forms  appear.    The 
change,  however,  from  form  to  form,  was  not  continuous, 
but  by  steps,  some  small,  some  great.    '*  A  section,"  says 
Mr.  Huxlev,  *'  a  hundred  feet  thick  wiU  exhibit  at  different 
heights  a  aozen  species  of  Ammonite,  none  of  which  passes 
beyond  its  particular  zone  of  limestone,  or  clay,  into  the 
zone  below  it,  or  into  that  above  it."    In  the  presence  of 
such  facts  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  question :  Have 
these  forms,  showing,  though  in  broken  stages  and  with 
many  irregularities,  this  unmistakable  general  advance, 
been  subjected  to  no  continuous  law  of  srowth  or  varia- 
tion ?    Had  our  education  been  purely  scientific,  or  had  it 
been  sufficiently  detached  from  influences  which,  how- 
ever ennobline  in  another  domain,  have  always  proved 
hindrances  and  delusions  when  introdaced  as  factors  into 
the  domain  of  physics,  the  scientific  mind  never  could  have 
swerved  from  the  search  for  a  law  of  growth,  or  allowed 
itself  to  accept  the  anthropomorphism  which  regarded  each 
successive  stratum  as  a  kind  or  rmechanic's  bench  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  species  out  of  all  relation  to  the  old. 

Biased,  however,  by  their  previous  education,  the  great 
majority  of  naturalists  invoked  a  special  creative  act  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  each  new  group  of  organisms. 
Doubtless  there  were  numbers  who  were  clear-headed 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  explanation  at  all,  that  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  an  attempt,  bv  the  introduction  of  a 
greater  difficulty,  to  account  ror  a  less.  But  having  noth- 
ing to  offer  in  the  way  of  explanation,  they  for  the  most 
part  held  their  peace.  Still  the  thoughts  of  reflecting  men  | 
naturallv  and  necessarily  simmered  round  the  question. 
De  Maillet,  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  has  been  brought 
into  notice  by  Professor  Huxley  as  one  who  **  had  a  notion 
of  the  modifiability  of  living  forms."    In  my  frequent  con- 


versations with  him,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  maa 
of  highly  philosophic  mind,  often  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  early  as  1794,  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather 
was  the  pioneer  of  Charles  Darwin.    In  1801,  and  in  gob- 
sequent  vears,  the  celebrated  Lamarck,  who  produced  n 
profound  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  throngh  the 
vigorous  exposition  of  his  views  by  the  author  of  the  **  Vm- 
tiges  of  Creation,"  endeavored  to  show  the  development  of 
species  out  of  changes  of  habit  and  external  condition. 
In  1818,  Dr.  Wells,  the  founder  of  our  present  theory  of 
Dew,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  in  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  <"  he  distinctly  recognizes  the 
principle  of  natural  selection ;  and  this  is  the  first  recogni- 
tion that  has  been  indicated."    The  thoroughness  andAill 
with  which  Wells  pursued  his  work,  and  the  obvbos  inde- 
pendenoe  of  his  character,  rendered  him  long  ago  a  fsTorite 
with  me ;  and  it  gave  me  the  liveliest  pleasure  to  allgbt 
upon  this  additional  testimony  to  his  penetration.    Fro* 
fessor  Grant,  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew,  Yon  Buch,  the  aotbor 
of  the  '*  Vestiges,"  D*Hallov,  and  others,i  by  the  enuncia- 
tion of  views  more  or  less  clear  and  correct,  showed  that 
the  question  had  been  .fermenting  long  prior  to  the  year 
1858,  when  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  WalUoe  simultaneooilj 
bnt  independently  placed  their  closely  concurrent  views 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Linnean  Society. 

These  papers  were  followed  in  1859  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  <<  The  Origin  of  Speciea"    All  gieat 
things  come  slowly  to  the  burth.    Copernicus,  as  I  informed 
you,  pondered  his  great  work  for  thirty-three  years.    New- 
ton for  nearly  twenty  years  kept  the  idea  of  sravitation  be- 
fore his  mind ;  for  twenty  years  also  he  dwelt  upon  hii 
discovery  of  Fluxions,  and  doubtless  would  have  continoed 
to  make  it  the  object  of  his  private  thought,  had  he  not 
found  that  Leibnitz  was  upon  his  track.    Darwin  for  two- 
and-twenty  years  pondered  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  continued  to  do  m 
had  he  not  found  Wallace  upon  his  track.^     A  concentrated 
but  full  and  powerful  epitome  of  his  labors  was  the  conie- 
quence.    The  book  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  and 
probably  not  one  in  every  score  of  those  who  then  attacked 
It  had  read  its  pages  through,  or  were  competent  to  grasp 
their  siffuificance  u  they  had.    I  do  not  say  this  merely  to 
discredit  them ;  for  there  were  in  those  days  some  really 
endnent  scientific  men,  entirely  ndsed  above  the  heat  of 
popular  prejudice,  willing  to  accept  anv  conclusion  that 
science  had  to  offer,  provided  it  was  duly  backed  by  fact 
and  argument,  and  who  entirely  mistook  Mr.  Darwin's 
views.    In  fact,  the  work  needed  an  expounder ;  and  it 
found  one  in  Mr.  Huxley.    I  know  nothing  more  adnurable 
in  the  way  of  scientific  exposition  than  those  early  articles 
of  his  on  the  origin  of  species.    He  swept  the  curve  of  dis- 
cussion through  the  really  significant  points  of  the  subject, 
enriched  his  exposition  with  profound  original  remarks  and 
reflections,  often  summing  up  in  a  single  pithy  sentence  an 
argument  which  a  less  compact  mind  would  have  spread 
over  pages.    But  there  is  one  impression  made  hj  the  book 
itself  which  no  exposition  of  it,  however  lummous,  can 
convey ;  and  that  is  the  impression  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor,  bo(^  of  observation  and  of  thought,  implied  in  its 
production.    Let  us  glance  at  its  principles. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  what  are  called  varietiei 
are  continually  produced.  The  rule  is  probably  without 
exception.  •  No  cnick  and  no  child  is  in*  all  respects  and 
particulars  the  counterpart  of  its  brother  or  sister  ;  and  in 
such  differences  we  have  "  variety "  incipient  No  natu- 
ralist could  tell  how  far  this  variation  could  be  carried ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  held  that  never  by  any  amount 
of  internal  or  external  change,  nor  by  the  mixture  of  both, 
could  the  offspring  of  the  same  progenitor  so  far  deviate 
from  each  other  as  to  constitute  difforent  species.  The 
function  of  the  experimental  philosopher  is  to  combine  the 
conditions  of  nature  and  to  produce  ner  results  ;  and  this 

>  In  1866  Mr.  Herbtft  Spencer  iPrinctpUs  of  Pfgekoloa,  U edit  toI.  L 
p.  465),  txprwMd  "the  belief  that  Ufc  under eU  lie  Ibnnf  hMviMB  byeo 
unbroken  erolatlon,  and  through  the  inetnimentaUty  of  whet  en  c»iM 

natural  caoMe."  _  , 
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ras  the  method  of  Darwin.^  He  made  himself  acqaainted 
rith  wh)it  could,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  be  done  in 
he  way  of  producing  variation.  He  associated  himself 
irith  pigeon-fanciers — bousht,  beg^d,  kept,  and  obsenred 
srery  breed  that  he  could  obtain.  Thoush  derived  from  a 
common  stock,  the  diversities  of  these  pigeons  were  such 
hat ''  a  score  of  them  might  be  chosen  which,  if  shown  to 
in  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  Chej  were  wild 
^irds,  would  certainly  be  ranked  by  him  as  'well-defined 
ipecies."  The  simple  principle  which  guides  the  pigeon- 
rancier,  as  it  does  the  cattle-breeder,  is  the  selection  of 
some  variety  that  strikes  his  fancy,  and  the  propagation  of 
this  variety  by  inheritance.  With  his  eye  still  upon  the 
particular  appearance  which  he  wishes  to  exaggerate,  he 
selects  it  as  it  reappears  in  successive  broods,  and  thus 
ftdds  increment  to  increment  until  an  astonishing  amount 
of  divergence  from  the  parent  type  is  effected.  Man  in 
this  case  doe%  not  produce  the  elements  of  the  variation. 
He  simply  observes  them,  and  by  selection  adds  them  to- 
gether until  the  required  result  has  been  obtained.  *^  No 
man,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  would  ever  try  to  make  a  &ntail 
till  he  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  tail  developed  in  some  slight 
degree  in  an  unusual  manner,  or  a  pouter  until  he  saw  a 
pigeon  with  a  crop  of  unusual  size.  Thus  nature  gives 
the  hint,  man  acts  upon  it,  and  by  the  law  of  inheritance 
exaggerates  the  deviation. 

Hsving  thus  satisfied  himself  by  indubitable  facts  that 
the  organization  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant  (for  precisely 
the  same  treatment  applies  to  plants),  is  to  some  extent 
plastic,  he  passes  from  variation  under  domestication  to 
Tsriation  under  nature.    Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the 
adding  together  of  small  changes  by  the  conscious  selection 
of  man.     Can  Nature  thus  select  ?    Mr.  Darwin's  answer 
is,  *' Assuredly  she  can."    The  number  of  living  things 
produced  is  far  in  excess^of  the  number  that  can  be  sup- 
ported ;  hence  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  there 
must  be  a  atruggle  for  existence  ;  and  what  is  the  infallible 
result  ?    If  one  organism  were  a  perfect  copy  in  regard  to 
strength,  skill,  and  agility,  external  conditions  would  de- 
cide.   But  this  is  not  the  case.     Here  we  have  the  fact  of 
Tsriety  offering  itself  to  nature,  as  in  the  former  instance  it 
offered  itself  to  man ;  and  those  varieties  which  are  least 
competent   to  cope  with  surrounding  conditions  will  in- 
&IltDly  give  way  to  those  that  are  most  competent.    To 
use  a  familiar  proverb,  the  weakest  comes  to  the. wall.    But 
the  triumphant  fraction  again  breeds  to  overproduction, 
tranimitting  the  qualities  which  secured  its  maintenance, 
bat  transmitting  tnem  in  different  degrees.    The  struggle 
for  food  again  supervenes,  and  those  to  whom  the  favorable 
quality  has  been  transmitted  in  excess  will  assuredly  tri- 
umph.   It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  here  the  addition  of 
increments  favorable  to  the  individud  still  more  rigorously 
carried  out  than  in  the  case  of  domestication ;  for  not  only 
are  unfavorable  specimens  not  selected  b^  nature,  but  they 
are  destroyed.     This  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  "  Natural 
Selection,"  which  "  acts  by  the  preservation  and  accumu- 
lation of  small  inherited  modifications,  each  profitable  to 
the  preserved  being."    With  this  idea  he  interpenetrates 
and  leavens  the  vast  store  of  facts  that  he  and  others  have 
collected.    We  cannot,  without  shutting  our  eyes  through 
fear  or  prejudice,  fail  to  see  that  Darwin  is  here  dealing, 
not  with  imaginary,  but  with  true  causes ;  nor  can  we  fail 
to  discern  what  vast  modifications  may  be  produced  b^ 
natural  selection  in  periods  sufficiently  long.    Each  indi- 
▼idual  increment  may  resemble  what  mathematicians  call  a 
*' differential "  (a  quantity  indefinitely  small) ;  but  definite 
and  great  changes  may  obviously  be  produced  by  the 
;  inteiniition  of  these  infinitesimal  quantities  through  prac- 
tically infinite  time. 

If  Darwin,  like  Bruno,  rejects  the  notion  of  creative 
power  acting  afler  human  fashion,  it  certainly  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  unacquainted  with  the  numberless  exquisite 
I  adaptations  on  which  this  notion  of  a  supernatural  artificer 
has  been  founded.    His  book  is  a  repository  of  the  most 

*  The  first  ttap  onlj  tow»fdt  •xp«rinMntal  dMnonttmtton  bM  bMD  tekmi' 
Kxparimenti  now  iMfon  might,  »  oonpto  of  oontariM  h«nM,  ftiralih  dfttm  of 
^BttkolAblo  T»liM,  which  onght  to  bo  i applied  to  th«  icieiioo  of  th«  taCnn. 


Startling  facts  of  this  description.  Take  the  marvellous 
observation  which  he  cites  from  Dr.  Cniger,  where  a  bucket' 
with  an  aperture,  serving  as  a  spout,  is  formed  in  an  orchid. 
Bees  visit  the  fiower :  in  eager  search  of  material  for  their 
combs  they  push  each  other  into  the  bucket,  the  drenched 
ones  escaping  from  their  involuntary  bath  by  the  spout 
Here  they  rub  their  backs  against  the  viscid  stigma  of  the 
fiower  and  obtain  glue ;  then  against  tihe  pollen  masses, . 
which  are  thus  stuck  to  the  back  of  the  bee  and  carried 
away.  ''When  the  bee,  thus  provided,  flies  to  another 
fiower,  or  to  the  same  flower  a  second  time,  and  is  pushed 
by  its  comrades  into  the  bucket,  and  then  crawls  out  by  the 
passage,  the  pollen-mass  upon  its  back  necessarily  comes 
first  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,"  which  takes  up 
the  pollen ;  and  this  is  how  that  orchid  is  fertilized.  Or 
take  this  other  case  of  the  Catasetwn.  "  Bees  visit  these 
flowers  in  order  to  gnaw  the  labellum ;  on  doing  this  they 
inevitably  touch  a  long,  tapering,  sensitive  projection. 
This,  when  touched,  transmits  a  sensation  or  vibration  to  a 
certain  membrane,  which  is  instantly  ruptured,  setting  free 
a  spring,  by  which  the  pollen-mass  is  shot  forth  like  an 
arrow  in  the  right  direction,  and  adheres  by  its  viscid  ex- 
tremity to  the  back  of  the  bee."  In  this  way  die  fertilizing 
pollen  is  spread  abroad. 

It  is  the  mind  thus  stored  with  the  choicest  materials  of 
the  teleologist  that  rejects  teleology,  seeking  to  refer  these 
wonders  to  natural  causes.  Thev  illustrate,  according  to 
him,  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  *'  technic  "  of  a  man- 
like Artificer.  The  beauty  of  flowers  is  due  to  natural  se- 
lection. Those  that  distinguish  themselves  by  vividly  con- 
trasting colors  from  the  surrounding  green  leaves  are  most 
readily  seen,  most  frequently  visited  by  insects,  most  often 
fertilized,  and  hence  most  favored  by  natural  selection. 
Colored  berries  also  readily  attract  the  attention  of  birds 
and  beasts,  which  feed  upon  them,  and  spread  their  manured 
seeds  abroad,  thus  giving  trees  and  shrubs  possessing  such 
berries  a  greater  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

With  profound  analytic  and  synUietic  skill,  Mr.  Darwin 
investigates  the  cell-making  instinct  of  the  hive-bee.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  it  is  representaUve.  He  falls  back 
from  the  more  perfectly  to  the  less  perfectly  developed  in- 
stinct—  firom  the  hive-bee  to  the  numble-bee,  which  uses 
its  own  cocoon  as  a  comb,  and  to  classes  of  bees  of  inter- 
mediate skill,  endeavoring  to  show  how  the  passage  nright 
be  gradually  made  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
saving  of  wax  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  economy  of 
bees.  Twelve  to  fideen  pounds  of  dry  sugar  are  said  to  be 
needed  for  the  secretion  of  a  single  pound  of  wax.  The 
quantities  of  nectar  necessary  for  the  wax  must,  therefore, 
be  vast ;  and  every  improvement  of  constructive  instinct 
which  results  in  the  saving  of  wax  is  a  direct  profit  to  the 
insect's  life.  The  time  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  making  of  wax  is  now  devoted  to  «the  gathering  and 
storing  of  honey  for  winter  food.  He  passes  from  the 
humble-bee  with  its  rude  cells,  through  the  Melipona  with 
its  more  artistic  cells,  to  the  hive-bee  with  its  astonishing  ar- 
chitecture. The  bees  place  themselves  at  equal  distances 
apart  upon  the  wax,  sweep  and  excavate  equal  spheres 
round  the  selected  points.  The  spheres  intersect,  and  the 
planes  of  intersection  are  built  up  with  thin  laminss.  Hex- 
agonal cells  are  thus  formed.  This  mode  of  treating  such 
questions  is,  as  I  have  said,  representative.  He  habitually 
retires  from  the  more  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  less  perfect 
and  simple,  and  carries  you  with  him  through  stages  of 
perfecting^  adds  increment  to  increment  of  infinitesimal 
change,  and  in  this  way  gradually  breaks  down  your  reluc- 
tance to  admit  that  the  exquisite  climax  of  the  whole  could 
be  a  result  of  natural  selection. 

Mr.  Darwin  shirks  no  difficultv  ;  and,  saturated  as  the 
subject  was  with  his  own  thought,  he  must  have  known, 
better  than  his  critics,  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  his  theory.  This  of  course  would  be  of  little  avsil  were 
his  object  a  temporarv  dialetic  victory  instead  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truth  which  he  means  to  be  everlasting.  But 
he  takes  no'pains  to  disguise  the  weakness  he  has  discerned ; 
nav,  he  takes  every  pains  to  bring  it  into  the  strongest 
light    His  vast  resources  enable  him  to  cope  with  objec- 
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tionfl  started  by  himself  and  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  final 
impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  that,  if  they  be  not 
completely  answered,  they  certainly  are  not  fatu.  Their 
negative  force  being  thus  destroyed,  you  are  free  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  vast  positive  mass  of  evidence  he  b  able  to 
bring  before  you.  Tnis  largeness  of  knowledge  and  readi- 
ness of  resource  render  Mr.  Darwin  the  most  terrible  of 
antagonists.  Accomplished  naturalists  have  levelled  heavy 
and  sustained  criticisms  against  him  —  not  always  with 
the  view  of  fairly  weighing  his  theory,  but  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  exposing  its  weak  points  only.  This 
does  not  irritate  him.  He  treats  every  objection  with  a 
soberness  and  thoroughness  which  even  Bishop  Butler 
might  be  proud  to  imitate,  surrounding  each  fact  with  its 
appropriate  detail,  placing  it  in  its  proper  relations,  and 
usually  giving  it  a  significance  which,  as  long  as  it  was  kept 
isolated,  failed  to  appear.  This  is  done  without  a  trace  of 
ill-temper.  He  moves  over  the  subject  with  the  passion- 
less strength  of  a  glacier ;  and  the  grinding  of  the  rocks  is 
not  always  without  a  counterpart  in  the  logical  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  objector.  But  though  in  handling  this  mighty 
theme  all  passion  has  been  stilled,  there  is  an  emotion  of 
the  intellect  incident  to  the  discernment  of  new  truth 
which  often  colors  and  warms  the  pages  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
His  success  has  been  great;  and  this  implies  not  only  the 
solidity  of  his  work,  but  the  preparedness  of  the  public 
mind  for  such  a  revelation.  On  this  head  a  remark  of 
Agassiz  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else.  Sprung 
from  a  race  of  theologians,  this  celebrated  man  comoated 
to  the  last  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  One  of  the 
many  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Mr.  Winthrop's  beautiful  residence 
at  Brookline,  near  Boston.  Rising  from  luncheon  we  all 
halted  as  if  by  a  common  impulse  in  front  of  a  window, 
and  continued  there'a  discussion  which  had  been  started 
at  table.  The  maple  was  in  its  autumn  glory  ;  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  or  the  scene  outside  seemed,  in  my  case, 
to  interpenetrate  without  disturbance  the  intellectual  ac- 
tion. Earnestly,  almost  sadly,  Agassiz  turned,  and  said  to 
the  gentlemen  standing  round,  **  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  this  theory  received  as  it  has  been  by  the 
best  intellects  of  our  time.  Its  success  is  greater  ^an  I 
could  have  thought  possible." 

In  our  day  great  generalizations  have  been  reached.  The 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  but  one  of  them. 
Another,  of  still  wider  grasp  and  more  radical  significance, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  ultimate 
philosophical  issues  of  which  are  as  yet  but  dimly  seen  — 
that  doctrine  which  '^  binds  nature  fast  in  faith  "  to  an  ex- 
tent not  hitherto  recognized,  exacting  from  every  antece- 
cent  its  equivalent  consequent,  from  every  consequent  its 
equivalent  antecedent,  and  bringing  vital  as  well  as  physi- 
cal phenomena  under  the  dominion  of  that  law  of  casual 
connection  which,  aft  far  as  the  human  Muderstanding  has 
yet  pi  arced,  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  nature.  Long  in 
advance  of  all  definite  experiment  upon  the  subject,  the 
constancy  and  indestructibility  of  matter  had  been  affirmed ; 
and  all  subsequent  experience  justified  the  affirmation. 
Later  researches  extended  the  attribute  of  indestructibility 
to  force.  This  idea,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  inor- 
ganic, rapidly  embraced  organic  nature.  The  vegetable 
world,  though  drawing  almost  all  its  nutriment  from  invis- 
ible sources,  was  proved  incompetent  to  generate  anew 
either  matter  or  force.  Its  matter  is  for  the  most  part 
transmuted  air;  its  force  transformed  solar  force.  The 
animal  world  was  proved  to  be  equally  uncreative,  all  its 
motive  energies  being  referred  to  the  combustion  of  its 
food.  The  activity  of  each  animal  as  a  whole  was  proved 
to  be  the  transferred  activities  of  its  molecules.  The  mus- 
cles were  shown  to  be  stores  of  mechanical  force,  potential 
until  unlocked  by  the  nerves,  and  then  resulting  in  mus- 
cular contractions.  The  speed  at  which  messages  fly  to 
and  fro  along  the  nerves  was  determined,  and  found  to 
be,  not  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  equal  to  that  of 
light  or  electricity,  but  less  than  the  speed  of  a  flying 
eagle. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  physicist :  then  came  the  con- 


quests of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  phynologiA,  re- 
vealing the  structure  of  every  animal,  and  the  function  o{ 
every  organ  in  the  whole  biological  series,  from  the  lowest 
zoophyte  up  to  man.  The  nervous  system  had  been  made 
the  object  of  profound  and  continued  study,  the  wonderful 
and,  at  bottom,  entirely  mysterious,  controlUng  pov«r 
which  it  exercises  over  the  whole  organism,  phjsica!  and 
mental,  being  recognized  more  and  more.  Thought  coold 
not  be  kept  back  from  a  subject  so  profoundly  suggestiTe, 
Besides  the  physical  life  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Darwin,  there 
is  a  psychical  life  presenting  similar  gradations,  and  ukiar 
equidly  for  a  solution.  How  aro  the  different  grades  and 
oniers  of  Mind  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What  is  the  prind- 
ple  of  growth  of  that  mysterious  power  which  on  our  planet 
culminates  in  Reason  ?  These  are  questions  wluch,  though 
not  thrusting  themselves  so  foroibly  upon  the  attenUon  of 
the  general  public,  had  not  only  occupied  many  reflecting 
minds,  but  had  been  formally  broached  by  one  of  them  be- 
fore the  *'  Origin  of  Species  "  appeared. 

With  the  mass  of  materials  furnished  by  the  physicist 
and  physiologist  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  twenty 
years  ago,  sought  to  grafl  upon  this  basis  a  system  of  psy- 
chology ;  and  two  vears  ago  a  second  and  greatly  amplifi^ 
edition  of  his  work  appearod.  Those  who  have  occnpied 
themselves  with  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Platean  will 
remember  that  when  two  spherules  of  olive-oil,  suspended 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  density  as 
the  oil,  are  brought  together,  they  do  not  immediately  unite. 
Something  like  a  pellicle  appears  to  be  formed  around  the 
drops,  the  rupturo  of  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  globules  into  one.  There  are  organisms 
whose  vital  actions  aro  almost  as  purely  physical  as  that  of 
these  drops  of  oil.  They  come  into  contact  smd  fuse  them- 
selves thus  together.  From  such  organisms  to  othen  a 
stage  hieher,  and  from  these  to  others  a  shade  higher  still, 
and  on  mrough  an  ever  ascending  seyes,  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
ducts his  argument  There  aro  two  obvious  factors  to  be 
hero  taken  into  account  —  the  creaturo  and  the  mediom  b 
which  it  lives,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  the  organinn  and 
its  environment.  Mr.  Spencer's  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  between  these  two  factors  there  is  incessant  intenu> 
tion.  The  organ iam  is  played  u^n  by  the  envuronment» 
and  is  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  enviroo- 
ment.  Life  he  defines  to  be  **  a  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations.*' 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual  sense 
difiTused  over  the  entire  body ;  then,  through  impressions 
from  without  and  their  corresponding  adjustments,  special 
portions  of  the  surface  become  more  responsive  to  atimoli 
than  others.  The  senses  are  nascent,  the  basis  of  all  of 
them  being  that  simple  tactual  sense  which  the  sage  Democ- 
ritus  recognized  2300  years  ago  as  their  common  progeni- 
tor. The  action  of  light,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  disturbance  of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  )^y  degrees  the  action  becomes  localized  in  a  fev 
pigment-cells,  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  eye  is  here  incipient.  At  first  it  is  merely 
capable  of  revealing  differences  of  light  and  shade  produced 
by  bodies  close  at  hand.  Followed  as  the  interception  of 
the  light  is  in  almost  all  cases  by  the  contact  of  the  closely 
adjacent  opaque  body,  sight  in  this  condition  becomes  a 
kind  of  *<  anticipatory  touch."  The  adjustment  continoes ; 
a  slight  bulging  out  of  the  epidermis  over  the  pigment- 
granules  supervenes.  A  lens  is  incipient,  and,  through  the 
operation  or  infinite  adjustments,  at  length  reaches  the  per- 
fection that  it  displays  in  the  hawk  and  eagle.  So  of  the 
other  senses ;  they  are  special  differentiations  of  a  tissne 
which  was  originally  vaguely  sensitive  all  over. 

With  the  development  of  the  senses  the  adjustments  be- 
tween the  organism  and  its  environment  gradually  extend 
in  tpace^  a  multiplication  of  experiences  and  a  corresoond- 
ing  modification  of  conduct  being  the  result.  The  adjast- 
ments  also  extend  in  tvme^  covering  condnually  greats  in- 
tervals. Along  with  this  extension  in  snace  and  time  the 
adjustments  also  increase  in  specialty  ana  complexity,  im^ 
ing  diroogh  the  various  grades  of  brute  life,  and  ^mg- 
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ing  themseWet  into  the  domain  of  reason.  Very  striking 
are  Mr.  Spencer's  remarks  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
eense  of  touch  upon  the  deyelopment  of  intelligence..  This 
is,  so  to  say,  the  mother-tongue  of  all  the  senses,  into  which 
they  miist  be  translated  to  be  of  service  to  the  organism. 
Hence  its  importance.  The  parrot  is  the  most  intelligent 
of  birda,  and  its  tactual  power  is  also  greatest.  From  this 
sense  it  sets  knowledge  unattainable  bv  birds  which  cannot 
employ  their  feet  as  hands.  The  elephant  is  the  most  sa- 
gacious of  quadrupeds  —  its  tactual  range  and  skill,  and 
the  coDsequent  multiplication  of  experiences,  which  it  owes 
to  its^  wonderfully  adaptable  trunk,  being  the  basis  of  its 
sag^acity.  Feline  animals,  for  a  similar  cause,  are  more 
sagacious  than  hoofed  animals,  —  atonement  being  to  some 
extent  made,  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  by  the  possession  of 
sensittre  prehensile  lips.  In  the  Primates  the  evolution  of 
intellect  and  the  CTolution  of  tactual  appendages  go  hand 
in  hand.  In  the  most  intelligent  anthropoid  apes  we  find 
the  tactual  ranse  and  delicacy  greatly  augmented,  new  aye- 
noes  of  knowledge  being  thus  opened  to  tne  animal.  Man 
crowns  the  edifice  here,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  own  ma- 
nipulatory power,  but  through  the  enormous  extension  of  his 
range  of  experience,  by  the  invention  of  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, whicn  serve  as  supplemental  senses  and  supplemen- 
tal limbs.  The  reciprocal  action  of  these  is  finely  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  That  chastened  intellectual 
emotion  to  which  I  have  referred  in  connection  with  Mr. 
l>arwin  is,  I  should  say,  not  absent  in  Mr.  Spencer.  His 
lUastrations  possess  at  times  exceeding  vividness  and  force; 
said  from  his  style  on  such  occasions  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  ganglia  of  this  Apostle  of  the  Understanding  are  some- 
times tlM  seat  of  a  nascent  poetic  thrill. 

It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  that  actions  the  per- 
formance of  which  at  first  requires  even  painful  effort  and 
deliberation,  may  by  habit  be  rendered  automatic.  Wit- 
ness the  slow  learning  of  its  letters  by  a  child,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  fiMility  of  reading  in  a  man,  when  each  group  of 
letters  which  forms  a  wora  is  instantly,  and  without  effort, 
fused  to  a  single  perception.  Instance  the  billiard- player, 
whose  muscles  of  hand  and  eye,  when  he  reaches  the  per- 
fection of  his  art,  are  unconsciously  coordinated.  Instance 
the  musician,  who,  by  practice,  is  enabled  to  fuse  a  multi- 
tude of  arrangements,  auditory,  tactual  and  muscular,  into 
a  process  of  automatic  manipulation.  Combining  such  facts 
with  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  we  reach  a 
theory  of  instinct.  A  chick,  after  coming  out  of  the  egg, 
balances  itself  correctly,  runs  about,  picks  up  food,  thus 
showing  that  it  possesses  a  power  of  directing  its  move- 
ments to  definite  ends.  How  did  the  chick  learn  this  very 
complex  coordination  of  eye,  muscles,  and  beak  ?  It  has 
not  been  individually  taught ;  its  personal  experience  is 
nil ;  but  it  has  the  benefit  of  ancestral  experience.  In  its 
inherited  organization  are  registered  all  the  powers  which 
it  displays  at  birth.  So  also  as  regards  the  instinct  of  the 
hive-bee,  already  referred  to.  The  distance  at  which  the 
insects  stand  apart  when  they  sweep  their  hemispheres  and 
build  their  cells  is  "  organically  remembered."  Man  also 
carries  with  him  the  physical  texture  of  his  ancestry,  ss 
well  as  the  inherited  intellect  bound  up  with  it.  The  de- 
fects of  intelligence  during  infancy  and  youth  are  probably 
less  due  to  a  lack  of  individual  experience  than  to  the  fact 
that  in  early  life  the  cerebral  organization  is  still  incom- 
plete. The  period  necessary  for  completion  varies  with 
the  race,  and  with  the  individual.  As  a  round  shot  out- 
strips a  rifled  one  on  quitting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  so  the 
lower  race  in  childhood  may  outstrip  the  higher.  But  the 
higher  eventually  overtakes  the  lower,  and  surpasses  it  in 
range.  As  regards  individuals,  we  do  not  always  find  the 
pre<»city  of  vouth  prolonged  to  mental  power  in  maturity  ; 
while  the  dullness  of  boyhood  is  sometimes  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  intellectual  energy  of  after  years.  New- 
ton, when  a  boy,  was  weakly,  and  he  showed  no  particular 
aptitude  at  school ;  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  astonished  his  teachers  by 
his  power  of  dealing  with  geometrical  problems.  During  his 
quiet  youth  his  brain  was  slowly  preparing  itself  to  be  the 
organ  of  Uiose  energies  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
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By  myriad  blows  (to  use  a  Lucretian  phrase),  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  external  world  are  stamped  as 
states  of  consciousness  upon  the  organism,  the  depth  of  the 
impression  depending  upon  the  number  of  the  blows. 
Wnen  two  or  more  phenomena  occur  in  the  environment 
invariably  together,  they  are  stamped  to  the  same  depth 
or  to  the  same  relief,  aad  indissolubly  connected.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  threshold  of  a  great  question.  Seeing 
that  he  could  in  no  way  rid  himself  of  the  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time,  Kant  assumed  them  to  be  necessary 
**  forms  of  thought,"  the  moulds  and  shapes  into  which  our 
intuitions  are  thrown,  belonsing  to  ourselves  solely  and 
without  objective  existence.  With  unexpected  power  and 
success  Mr.  Spencer  brings  the  hereditary  experience  the- 
ory, as  he  holds  it,  to  bear  upon  this  question.  *'  If  there 
exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  experienced  by 
all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives  —  rela- 
tions which  are  absolutely  constant  and  universal  —  there 
will  be  established  answering  internal  relations  that  are 
absolutely  constant  and  universal.  Such  relations  we  have 
in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  As  the  substratum  of  all 
other  relations  of  the  Non-£go,  they  must  be  responded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  £go.  Being  the  constant  and  infinitely  repeated 
elements  of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought — the  elements  of  thought  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of —  the  *  forms  of  intuition.' " 

Tluroughout  this  application  and  extension  of  the  **  Law 
of  Inseparable  Association,"  Mr.  Spencer  stands  on  totally 
different  ground  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  invoking  the 
registered  experiences  of  the  race  instead  of  the  experien- 
ces of  the  individual.  His  overthrow  of  Mr.  Mill's  restric- 
tion of  experience  is,  I  think,  complete.  That  restriction 
iffnores  the  power  of  organizing  experience  furnished  at 
the  outset  to  each  individual ;  it  ignores  the  different  de- 
grees of  this  power  possessed  by  different  races  and  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  race.  Were  there  not  in 
the  human  brain  a  potency  antecedent  to  all  experience,  a 
dog  or  cat  ought  to  be  as  capable  of  education  as  a  man. 
These  predetermined  internal  relations  are  independent  of 
the  experiences  of  the  individual.  The  human  brain  is  the 
**  organized  register  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences  re- 
ceived during  the  evolution  of  life,  or  rather  during  the 
evolution  of  Uiat  series  of  organisms  through  which  the  hu- 
man organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  of  the  most 
uniform  and  frequent  of  th^se  experiences  have  been  suc- 
cessively bequeathed,  principal  and  interest,  and  have 
slowly  mounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which  lies  latent 
in  the  brain  of  the  infant.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Euro- 
pean inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  of 
brain  than  the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as 
of  music,  which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  races,  be- 
come congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that 
out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their 
fingers,  and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and 
verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shakespeares." 

At  the  outset  of  this  Address  it  was  stated  that  physical 
theories  which  lie  beyond  experience  are  derived  by  a  proc- 
ess of  abstraction  from  experience.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
fix>m  this  point  of  view  the  successive  introduction  of  new 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  was 
preceded  by  the  observation  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a 
magnet,  and  of  light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber.  The  polar* 
ity  of  magnetism  and  electricity  appealed  to  the  senses  ; 
and  thus  became  the  substratum  ot  the  conception  that 
atoms  and  molecules  are  endowed  with  definite,  attractive, 
and  repellent  poles,  by  the  play  of  which  infinite  forms  of 
crystaliine  architecture  are  produced.  Thus  molecular 
force  becomes  structural.  It  required  no  great  boldness  of 
thought  to  extend  its  play  into  organic  nature,  and  to  rec- 
ognize in  molecular  force  the  agency  by  which  both  plants 
and  animals  are  built  up.  In  this  way  out  of  experience 
arise  conceptions  which  are  wholly  ultrapexperiential. 

The  oriatnalian  of  life  is  a  point  lightly  touched  upon,  if 
at  all,  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer.  Diminishing  grad- 
ually the  number  of  progenitors,  Mr.  Darwin  comes  at 
length  to  one  "  primordial  form ; "  but  he  does  not  say,  as 
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far  as  I  remember,  how  he  soppoiea  this  form  to  have  been 
introduced.  He  quotes  with  iatisfaction  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  author  and  divine  who  had  *'  gradually  learnt  to 
see  that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  be- 
lieve He  created  a  few  original  forms,  capable  of  self-de- 
velopment  into  other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that 
He  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids 
caused  by  the  action  of  his  laws/'  What  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  of  this  view  of  the  introduction  of  life  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  he  does  or  does  not  introduce  his  '*  primordial 
form  "  by  a  creative  act,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  Question 
will  inevitably  be  asked,  **  How  came  the  form  were  ? " 
With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  created 
forms,  one  does  not  see  that  much  advantage  is  gained  by 
it.  Tbe  anthropomorphism,  which  it  seemed  the  object  of 
Mr.  Darwin  to  set  aside,  is  as  firmly  associated  with  the 
creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with  the  creation  of  a  multitude. 
We  need  clearness  and  thoroughness  here.  Two  courses 
and  two  only  are  possible.  Either  let  us  open  our  doors 
freely  to  the  conception  of  creative  acts,  or  abandoning 
them  let  us  radically  change  our  notions  of  Matter.  If  we 
look  at  matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus,  and  as  defined 
for  generations  in  our  scientific  tezt-boolEs,  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  any  form  of  life  coming  out  of  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  any  other  hypothesis  preferable ;  but 
the  definitions  of  matter  given  in  our  text-oooks  were  in- 
tended to  cover  its  purely  physical  and  mechanical  proper- 
ties. And  tausht  as  we  have  been  to  regard  these  defini- 
tions as  complete,  we  naturally  and  rightly  reject  the 
monstrous  notion  that  out  of  9uch  matter  any  form  of  lifo 
could  possibly  arise.  But  are  the  definitions  complete  ? 
Everytliing  depends  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  this 
question.  Trace  the  line  of  life  backwards,  and  see  it  ap- 
proaching more  and  more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  phys- 
ical condition.  We  reach  at  length  those  organisms  which 
I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes  of  Haeckel, 
in  which  we  have  **  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fra^^ent 
of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character."  Can  we 
pause  here  ?  We  break  a  magnet  and  find  two  poles  in 
each  of  its  fragments.  We  continue  the  process  of  break- 
ing, but,  however  small  the  parts,  each  carries  with  it, 
though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And  when 
we  can  break  no  longer,  we  prolong  the  intellectual  vision 
to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not  urged  to  do  Bomeihing 
similar  in  the  case  of  life  ?  Is  there  not  a  teinptation  to 
close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that 
**  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  thiuffs  spontaneously  of  herself 
without  tbe  meddling  of  the  gods  ?  "  or  with  Bruno,  when 
he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  ^  that  mere  empty  capacity 
which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  tJbe  univer- 
sal moUier  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her 
own  womb  ?  "  Tbe  questions  here  raised  are  inevitable. 
They  are  approaching  us  with  accelerated  speed,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  introduced 
with  reverence  or  with  irreverence.  Abandoning  all  dis- 
^ise,  the  confession  that  I  feel  bound  to  make  before  you 
IS  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backwards  across  the  boundary 
of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  Matter, 
which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  pro- 
fessed reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with 
opprobium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  Life. 

The  *' materialism  "  here  enunciated  may  be  different 
fix>m  what  you  suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your  gra- 
cious patience  to  the  end.  *'  The  question  of  an  external 
world,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  ^  is  the  great  battle-ground  of 
metaphysics."  ^  Mr.  Mill  himself  reduces  external  phe- 
nomena to  **  possibilities  of  sensation."  Kant,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  time  and  space  ^  forms  "  of  our  own  intuitions. 
Fichte,  having  first  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  his  under- 
standing proved  himself  to  be  a  mere  link  in  that  chain  of 
eternal  causation  which  holds  so  rigidly  in  nature,  violently 
broke  the  chain  by  mtking  nature,  and  *<  all  that  it  in- 
herit,'' an  apparition  of  his  own  mind.'    And  it  is  by  no 

^  Sxaminatum  of  Hamilton,  p.  VA. 


means  easy  to  combat  such  notions.    For  when  I  taj  I  m 
you,  and  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  the  it- 
ply  b  that  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is  an  affectioo  of 
nnr  own  retina.    And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my  tiaht 
of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would  be  that  I  am 
equally  transgressing  Jthe  limits  of  fact :  for  what  I  m 
reiUly  conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there,  but  tint  the 
nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change.    All  we  heir, 
and  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell  are,  it  would  be 
urged,  mere  variations  of  our  own  condition,  beyond  which, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's  breadth,  we  cannot  go.   That 
anything  answering  to  our  impressions  exists  outside  of 
ourselves  is  not  tkjaet,  but  an  inference^  to  which  all  valid- 
ity would  be  denied  by  an  idealist  like  Berkeley,  or  by  a 
sceptic    like    Hume.     Mr.  Spencer  takes  another  luie. 
With  him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man,  there  is  no  doabt 
or  question  as  to  the  exbtence  of  an  external  world.    Bat 
he  differs  from  the  uneducated,. who  think  that  the  world 
really  is  what  consciousness  represents  it  to  be.    Our  states 
of  consciousness  are  mere  symbols  of  an  outside  entity  which 
produces  them  and  determines  the  order  of  their  succeation, 
but  the  real  nature  of  which  we  can  never  know.    In  fact 
the  whole  process  of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
Power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  mio.    Ai 
little  in  our  day  as  in  the  days  of  Job  can  man  by  search- 
ing find  this  Power  out    Considered  fundamentally,  it  is 
by  the  operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that  liife  is 
evolved,  species  differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from 
their  prepotent  elements  in  the  immeasurable  past    There 
is,  you  will  observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  nere. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists,  not  in 
an  experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly 
accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general  hsrmoDT 
with  the  method  of  nature  as  hitherto  known.  From  con- 
trast, moreover,  it  derives  enormous  relative  strength.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  theory  (if  it  could  with  any  pro- 
priety be  so  called),  derived,  as  were  the  theories  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Address,  not  from  the  study  of 
nature,  but  from  the  observation  of  men  —  a  theory  which 
converts  the  Power  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the  visible 
universe  into  an  Artificer,  fashioned  after  the  human  model 
and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is  seen  to  act  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see  srouod 
us,  and  all  we  feel  within  us  —  the  phenomena  of  physical 
natmre  as  well  as  those  of  the  human  mind — have  their 
unsearchable  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I  dare  apply  the 
term,  an  infinitesimal  span  of  which  only  is  offered  to  the 
investigation  of  man.  And  even  this  span  is  only  know- 
able  in  part.  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nerroos 
system,  and  correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  oj 
sensation  and  thought  We  see  with  undoubting  certaiaty 
that  they  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vac- 
uum  the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  conoecuon 
between  them.  An  Archimedean  fulcrum  is  here  reqaired 
wldch  the  human  mind  cannot  command  ;  and  the  efort 
to  solve  the  problem,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  an 
illustrious  friend  of  mine,  is  like  the  effort  of  a  man  trying 
to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband.  All  that  has  been 
here  said  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  funda- 
mental truth.  When  **  nascent  senses  "  are  spoken  of,  when 
**the  differentiation  of  a  tissue,  at  first  vaguely  seDsitive 
all  over,"  is  spoken  of,  and  when  these  processes  ire 
associated  with  **  the  modification  of  an  organism  by  iti 
environment,"  the  same  parallelism,  without  contact,  or 
even  approach  to  contact,  is  implied.  There  is  no  fuaion 
possible  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  —  no  motor  eiier]gy 
in  the  intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without  logical  raptQi« 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  . 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man,  in  his 
totality,  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless  ages  past  The  Human  Understanding, 
for  example  —  that  faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  tmned 
so  skilfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedenU  — •  is  it»elf 
a  result  of  the  play  between  organism  and  environment 
through  cosmic  ranges  of  time.  Never  surely  did  pre- 
scription plead  so  irresistible  a  claim.  But  then  it  comei 
to  pass  that,  over  and  above  his  understanding,  there  sre 
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many  other  things  appertaining  to  man  whose  prescriptive 
rights  are  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  understanding  it- 
self, it  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  organism 
and  environment  that  sugar  is  sweet  and  that  aloes  are 
bitter,  that  the  smell  of  henbane  differs  from  the  perfume 
of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  consciousness  (for  which,  by  the 
way,  no  adequate  reason  has  ever  yet  been  rendered),  are 
quite  as  old  as  the  understanding  itself;  and  many  other 
things  can  boast  an  equally  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Spencer 
at  one  place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of  passions  —  the 
amatory  passion  —  as  one  whicn,  when  it  first  occurs,  is 
antecedent  to  all  relative  experience  whatever;  and  we 
may  pass  its  claim  as  being  at  least  as  ancient  and  as  valid 
as  that  of  the  understanding  itself.  Then  there  are  such 
things  woven  into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling  of  Awe, 
Reverence,  Wonder  —  and  not  alone  the  sexual  love  just 
referred  to,  but  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical  and 
mora],  in  Nature,  Poetry,  and  Art.  There  is  also  that 
deep-set  feeling  which,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
and  t probably  for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorporated 
itself  in  the  Religions  of  the  world.  You  who  have  es- 
caped from  these  religions  into  the  hlgh-and-dry  light  of 
the  understanding  may  deride  them ;  but  in  so  doing  you 
deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  im, 
movable  basis  of  religious  sentiment  in  the  emotional 
nature  of  man.  To  yield  this  sentiment  reasonable  satis- 
faction is  the  problem  of  problems  at  the  present  hour. 
And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scientific  culture  as  many  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  and  are — dangerous, 
nay,  destrnctive,  to  the  dearest  privileges  of  freemen  as 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  be  again  —  it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  them  as  the 
forms  of  a  force,  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  intrude  on 
the  region  of  knowledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command, 
bot  capable  of  being  guided  by  liberal  thought  to  noble 
issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  sphere. 
It  is  vain  to  oppose  this  force  with  a  view  to  its  extirpation. 
What  we  ahould  oppose,  to  the  death  if  necessary,  is  every 
attempt  to  found  upon  this  elemental  bias  of  man's  nature 
a  system  wliich  should  exercise  despotic  sway  over  his  in- 
tellect. 

I  do  not  fear  any  such  consummation.  Science  has 
alreadv  to  some  extent  leavened  the  world,  and  it  will 
leaven  it  more  and  more.  I  should  look  upon  the  mild 
light  of  science  breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  Ireland,  and  strengthening  gradually  to  the  perfect  day, 
as  a  surer  check  to  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  tyranny 
which  might  threaten  this  island,  than  the  laws  of  princes 
or  the  swords  of  emperors.  Where  is  the  cause  of  fear  ? 
We  fought  and  won  our  battle  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  : 
why  should  we  doubt  the  issue  of  a  conflict  now  ? 

The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  described  in 
a  few  words.     All  religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems, 
which  embrace  notions  of  cosmogony,  or  which  otherwise 
reach  into  its  domain,  must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  sub- 
niit  to  the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all  thought  of 
COD  trolling  it.     Acting  otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  simply  fatuous  to-day.'   Kvery  system  which 
would  escape  the  fate  of  an  organism  too  rigid  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that 
the  growth  of  knowledge  demands.     When  this  truth  has 
beea  thoroughly  taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  exclu- 
liveDess  dimmished,  things  now  deemed  essential  will  be 
dropped,  and  elements  now  rejected  will  be  assimilated. 
The  iifiing  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point;  and  as  long  as 
dogmatism,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept  out,  vari- 
ous modes  of  leverage  may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to  a 
higher  level.     Science  itself  not  unfrequently  derives  mo- 
tive power  from  an  ultra- scientific  source.   Whewell  speaks 
of  enthusiasm  of  temper  as  a  hindrance  to  science ;  but  he 
means  the  enthusiasm  of  weak  heads.     There  is  a  strong 
and  resolute  enthusiasm   in  which  science  finds  an  ally ; 
sad  it  is  to  the  lowering  of  this  fire,  rather  than  to  a  dimi- 
DQtion  of  intellectual  insight,  that  the  lessening  productive- 
ne»s  of  men  of  science  in  their  mature  years  is  to  be  as- 
cribed.   Mr.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  intellectual  achieve- 
ment firom  moral  force.    He  gravely  erred;  for  without 


moral  force  to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achievements  of  the 
intellect  would  be  poor  indeed. 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces  itself  from  litera- 
ture :  the  statement,  like  so  many  others,  arises  from  lack 
of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  less  technical  writings  of 
iU  leaders  —  of  iU  Helmholtz,  its  Huxley,  and  iu  Du 
Bois-Reymond  —  would  show  what  breadth  of  literary 
culture  thev  command.  Where  among  modem  writers 
can  you  find  their  superiors  in  clearness  and  vigor  of  liter- 
ary style  ?  Science  desires  not  isolation,  but  freely  com- 
bines with  every  effort  towards  the  bettering  of  man's 
estate.  Single-handed,  and  supported  not  by  outward 
sympathy,  but  by  inward  force,  it  has  built  at  least  one 
great  wing  of  the  many-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his 
totality  demands.  And  if  rough  walls  and  protruding 
rafter-ends  indicate  that  on  one  side  the  edifice  is  incom- 
plete, it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts  required 
with  ^ose  already  irrevocably  built  that  we  can  hope  for 
completeness.  There  is  no  necessary  incon^tuty  between 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 
The  moral  glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel  by  ignition, 
has  in  it  nothing  incompatible  with  the  physics  of  Anax- 
agoras  which  he  so  much  scorned,  but  which  he  would 
hardly  scorn  to-day.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one 
amongst  us,  hoary,  but  still  strong,  whose  prophet-voice 
some  thirty  years  ago,  far  more  than  any  other  of  this  a^e, 
unlocked  whatever  of  life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its 
most  gifted  minds;  one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or 
the  Maccabean  Eleazar,  and  to  dare  and  suffer  all  that 
they  suffered  and  dared  ;  fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte, 
« to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  dis- 
coursed of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  groves  of  Academe." 
With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical  principles  which  his 
friend  Goetne  did  not  possess,  and  which  even  total  lack 
of  exercise  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  to  atrophy,  it  is 
the  world's  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor  of  his  years,  did  not 
open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to  science,  and  make  its 
conclusions  a  portion  of  his  message  to  mankind.  Mar- 
vellously endowed  as  he  was,  equally  equipped  on  the 
side  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Understanding,  he  might 
have  done  much  towards  teaching  us  how  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  both,  and  to  enable  them  in  coming  times  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time,  or  greater 
strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here  said  might 
have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  matters  here  omitted 
might  have  received  fit  expression.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  material  devistion  from  the  views  set  forth.  As 
regards  myself,  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day  ;  and  as 
regards  you,  I  thought  you  oug&t  to  know  the  environment 
which,  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  surrounding 
you,  and  in  relation  to  which  some  adjustment  on  your 
part  may  be  necessary.  A  hint  of  Uamlet*s,  however, 
teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  be 
ended ;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  pur 
chase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death. 
The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description ;  nor 
is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter  and  try  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  I  would  exhort  you  to 
r«^use  such  shelter,  and  to  scorn  such  base  repose ;  to  ac- 
cept, if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you,  commotion  before 
stagnation,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the 
swamp.  In  the  one  there  is  at  all  events  life,  and  there- 
fore hope ;  in  the  other,  none*  I  have  touched  on  debat- 
able questions,  and  led  you  over  dangerous  ground ;  and 
this  partly  with  the  view  of  telling  you,  and  through  you 
the  world,  that  as  regards  these  questions  science  claims 
unrestricted  right  of  search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say 
that  the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  may  be  wrong.  I  concede  the  possibility,  deem- 
ing it  indeed  certain  that  these  views  will  undergo  modifi- 
cation. But  the  point  is,  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
we  claim  the  freedom  to  discuss  them.  The  ground  whicSi 
they  cover  is  scientific  ground ;  and  the  right  claimed  is 
one  made  good  through  tribulation  and  anguish,  inflicted 
and  endured  in  darker  times  than  ours,  but  resulting  in  the 
immortal  victories  which  science  has  won  for  the  human 
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race.  I  woald  §et  forth  eqnallj  the  inexorable  adrance  of 
man*8  understanding  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  the 
nnauenchable  claims  of  his  emotional  nature  which  the 
understanding  can  never  satisfy.  The  world  embraces  not 
only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shakespeare ;  not  only  a  Boyle,  but 
a  Kaphael ;  not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven ;  not  onl v 
a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in  all, 
is  human  nature  whole.  They  are  not  opposed,  but  sup- 
plementary ;  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcilable. 
And  if,  still  unsatisfied,  the  human  mind,  with  the  yearn- 
ing of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  turn  to  the  mys- 
tery from  which  it  has  emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as 
to  give  unity  to  thought  and  faiUi  —  so  u>ng  as  this  is  done, 
not  only  without  intolerance  or  bisotry  of  any  kind,  but 
with  the  enlightened  recognition  Uiat  ultimate  fixity  of 
conception  is  here  unattainable,  and  that  each  succeeding 
age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  accordance 
with  its  own  needs  —  then,  in  opposition  to  all  the  restric- 
tions of  Materialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for 
the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing 
faculties,  may  be  called  the  creative  faculties  of  man.  Here, 
however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too  great  for  me  to  handle, 
but  which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  ages  after 
you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted 
mto  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past 
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Dandelion  salad  is  now  one  of  the  dainty  daily  dishes 
served  in  some  of  the  French  restaurants. 

Mr.  Tenmtson  is  stated  to  be  at  work  upon  his  '<  Bo- 
adicea,"  which,  it  b  hoped,  he  will  be  able  to  perfect  in  a 
short  time. 

A  Frbkch  evening  paper  is  about  to  be  started  in 
London.  The  new  paper  is  said  to  be  in  the  handa  of  the 
Imperialists. 

"  Castle  Daly,"  which  is  now  appearing  in  Macmil- 
Ian* 8  Magazine^  is  by  Miss  Keary,  the  author  of  **  Little 
Sealskin  and  other  Poems." 

A  MANUSCRIPT  poem  in  the  Bodleian,  written  by  one 
Forrest,  addressed  to  Queen  Mary,  and  being  a  history  of 
Queen  Katherine,  is  to  be  printed  at  once  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

The  Journal  de  Genlve  states  that  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  has  just  been  effected  by  Charles  Rand,  a  native  of 
Chicago,  only  fifteen  years  of  age  —  probably  the  youngest 
tourist  who  has  ever  reached  the  summit  The  Journal 
adds  that  the  youth  is  a  member  of  a  temperance  society, 
and  took  nothing  but  water  and  melted  snow. 

An  instance  has  happened  at  Gessenay,  near  Berne, 
wherein  a  man  hanged  himself  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  good  fortune.  The  man,  by  immense  efibrts,  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Not 
Ions  ago  he  was  informed  that  a  leeacy  of  25,000  francs 
had  b^n  leil  him.  This  piece  of  fortune  gave  him  the 
mortal  blow.  A  profound  melancholy  seized  him,  and  the 
fear  of  death  from  hunger  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
^  To  avoid  this  he  stealthily  left  his  house  one  night,  went 
into  a  neighboring  forest,  and  hung  himself  to  a  pine 
branch,    lie  left  a  fortune  of  100,000  francs. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  is  very  much  divided  on  the 
burial  question ;  the  old  cemeteries  are  full,  and  there  is  a 
reluctance  now  to  establish  a  new  cemetery — as  proposed 
—  so  far  from  the  city  as  to  lead  to  an  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  living  towards  the  memory  of  their  dead,  a 
worship  in  which  all  Frenchmen  unanimously  join.  Cre- 
mation has  had  its  advocates  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
which  is  new,  and  there  were  councillors  who  denied  that 
graveyards  were  poisonous.  The  medical  profession,  it 
was  asserted,  were  acquainted  with  various  trade  diseases, 
but  no  one  alleged  grave-diggers  were  an  unhealthy  class ; 
besides,  of  the  2000  medical  students,  none  ever  fell  victims 
to  the  emanations  of  the  dissecting-room. 


The  Spiritualists  of  London  have  set  alwut  the  arga&- 
ization  of  a  movement,  having  for  its  avowed  object  the 
controlling  of  certain  annoyances  alleged  to  be  reodved 
at  the  hands  of  what  are  designated  evil  spirits.    Tlui 
movement  has  been  commenced  in  apparent  good  faith, 
and  the  believers  have  determined  to  convene  a  confer- 
ence of  the  various  classes  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  the  latter  from  being  trouble- 
some companions.     The  initiated  affect  to  believe  thst 
spirits  so  called  are  capable  of  being  influenced  for  good, 
and,  ludicrously  improoable  as  it  appears,  we  are  assured 
that  tiie  Spiritualists  really  intend  to  invite  the  spirits  to  a 
conference  with  the  above  object. 

Some  months  ago  no  little  amusement  was  created  bj 
the  imaginative  exaggeration  of  a  magazme  writer,  who, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story,  invented  an  explosive  so 
powerful  that  a  pinch  of  it  would  blow  a  laree  island  and 
all  its  inhabitants  to  "  Nowhere.*'  As  usua^  the  &cU  of 
science  are  keepine  pace  with  the  fictions  of  literature. 
General  Morin  has  just  exhibited  before  the  French  Acad- 
emy a  bottle  containing  eight  kilogrammes  of  osmium,  the 
most  poisonous  metal  Known.  **Thi8  is  enough,"  he  exf 
claimed,  '<to  poison  the  universe,  as  one  milligramme  o- 
osmium  diffused  through  one  hundred  cubic  metres  of  ui 
renders  it  irrespirable."  We  really  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  should  like  to  know  what  the  general  inteodi 
doing  with  that  bottle. 

The  latest  luxury,  says  a  London  paper,  is  caves.  >*In 
order  to  establish  a  reputation  for  wealth  nowadays,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  the  owner  of  a  cave.  A  mansion  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  possession  of  a  cave  immediately  stamps 
the  owner  as  a  person  of  importance.  Tlie  caves  at 
Brighton  are  in  the  cliff,  and  approached  only  from  the 
shore.  Costly  magnificent  pianos,  settees,  gas,  fumitore, 
books,  and  knick*  knacks  bring  their  aid  to  inake  the  caves 
into  delightful  smoking  or  drawing-rooms ;  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  this  cosUiness  and  glitter  straiEht  from  the  mel- 
ancholy beach,  at  night,  brings  up  recollections  of  many 
an  Arabian  Nights'  entertainment.  And  no  mean  hospi- 
tality is  exercised  in  them.  The  man  who  does  possess  a 
Brighton  cave  is  as  much  sought  after  as  the  happy  owner 
of  a  Thames  villa  on  Sundays  in  the  season,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  reversion  of  such  properties  is  eagerly  demanded.** 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  precious  stones 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  St  Petertintrg  GazeUe. 
M.  Gilson,  the  author,  has  just  completed  a  journey  round 
the  world,  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  malcinf 
inquiries  into  this  branch  of  trade.  From  his  researches 
it  appears  that,  owing  principally  to  the  plentifal  sapply 
from  the  South  African  fields,  diamonds  are  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  have  been  for  ten  years  past  Pearls  and 
emeralds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  a  premium.  At  New 
York  an  opal  about  the  size  of  a  moderately- sized  olive 
would  fetch,  at  the  present  time,  about  1,200  roubles,  a 
sapphire  of  the  same  size  would  be  worth  1,800  roubles, 
an  emerald  10,000,  a  diamond  18,000,  and  a  ruby  50,000. 
In  Europe  these  prices  would  var}'  somewhat,  opals  and 
sapphires  fetching  mbre  and  emeralds  less.-  Pearls  are 
now  brought  from  Central  America,  California,  and  the 
Persian  Grulf,  but  they  none  of  them  rival  those  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  diamonds  annually  imported  from  South 
Africa  into  America  are  worth  about  seven  million  roables, 
and  the  importation  into  Europe  averages  about  the  same. 
Many  of  them  are  of  good  size,  and  nearly  all  without  ex- 
ception of  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  consequence  being  that 
diamonds  of  similar  color  have  actually  gone  down  75  per 
cent,  in  the  market.  Diamonds,  indeed,  would  have  fallen 
lower  in  valAe  had  it  not  been  that  the  realization  of  enoi^ 
mous  fortunes  in  America  through  petroleum  and  militaiy 
contracts  created  an  excessive  demand.  A  similar  depre- 
ciation in  the  price  of  diamonds  was  occasioned  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  mines, 
Golconda  having  previously  supplied  the  market.  Bat  the 
stones  soon  regained  theur  original  value,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  e&ctof  the  African  diggings 
will  be  also  merely  temporary. 
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AUTHORS  AS   PUBLISHERS. 

Thrre  are  two  occasions  when  an  author  is  likely  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  his  own  work :  one  is  when 
nobody  wishes  to  publish  for  him  ;  the  other  when  eyery- 
bod  J  stands  ready  to  perform  that  function. 

W^e  Umit  what  we  have  to  say  to  the  class  of  authors 
wbo  are  exclusively  men  of  letters,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  writers  of  professional  and  text-books.  Let 
OS  suppose,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  poet  who  has  never 
published  his  poems,  and  has  no  reputation  save  a  private 
one  among  friends.  He  cannot  find  a  publisher  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  manofacturing  and  selling  the  vol- 
ume, but  he  is  told  that  if  he  will  bear  the  cost  of  the 
manufiu^tore,  advertising,  and  incidental  publishing  ex- 
penses, the  publisher  will  put  the  book  upon  the  market 
in  the  customary  manner,  making  returns  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  all  copies  sold,  and  charging  a  commission  to 
cover  his  labor  and  influence  in  disposing  of  the  book. 
Probably  more  than  one  successful  writer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  begin  in  this  way,  to  take  all  the  risks  at  the 
oatset,  and  to  continue  to  bear  all  or  a  portion  of  the  risk 
until  bis  name  and  writings  had  won  a  distinct  position 
and  made  themselves  of  commercial  value. 

Does  this  seem  a  hard  experience  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  publisher,  so  far  as  he  is  a  capitalist,  is 
obliged  to  regard  every  book  brought  to  him  as  an  article 
of  merchandise,  and  he  knows  that  in  the  book-market 
which  he  supplies,  intrinsic  merit  is  not  the  sole  condition 
of  value.  The  book  must  have  also  aptness,  be  taking,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  and  have  in  it  yarious  elements  which  he 
may  not  be  able  to  analyze,  but  is  likely  to  feel,  just  so 
far  as  be  is  a  good  taster  of  literary  wares.  He  knows, 
too,  tbe  inertness  of  the  public  mind,  and  how  long  it  is 
before  a  name  becomes  familiar  and  associated  with  good 
reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  publishers  are  as  credulous 
as  other  people,  and  many  a  poet  has  given  his  labor 
away,  receiving  in  return  a  certain  amount  of  public  rec- 
ognition, where  his  publisher  has  given  labor  and  money 
which  will  not  come  back  in  any  shape  at  aU. 

Turn  and  look  at  the  matter  as  we  may,  the  beginner 
in  literature  has  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles  as  slowly 
and  patiently  as  the  beginner  in  any  other  profession. 
How  much  more  frequent,  we  may  say,  it  b  for  a  writer  to 
win  recognition  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  with 
his  first  book,  than  it  is  for  a  physician  to  spring  into  no- 
tice by  a  single  successful  operation,  or  for  a  lawyer  to 
find  bis  place  at  the  bar  by  a  single  well-conducted  case. 
The  grievances  of  an  author  are  no  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  dealer  in  intellectual  commodities,  though 
possibly  he  has  an  advantage  over  his  fellows,  in  a  greater 
variety  of  modes  of  reaching  the  public ;  he  need  not  make 
the  risk  at  first  of  publishing  a  book ;  he  has  a  wide  range 
of  choice  in  the  various  journals  and  magazines,  and  is 
not  shut  out  from  lecturing. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  poet  who  undertakes  to  reach 
the   public   through  the  agency  of  a  book  published  on 


commission  for  him,  as  explained  above,  becomes  more 
or  less  definitely  a  publisher.  Since  the  risk  is  his,  the 
agent  whom  he  employs  rightly  appeals  to  him  for  in- 
struction in  several  important  particulars.  How  much 
advertising  does  he  wish  ?  How  many  copies  are  to  be 
given  to  the  press  ?  and  to  what  papers  does  he  wish  to 
send  copies  ?  These  and  similar  questions  will  be  asked 
him,  and  while  he  will  be  likely  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  publisher,  he  will  be  compelled  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  details  of  publishing.  As  the  one  most 
interested,  he  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  book  and  find 
means  for  promoting  its  success.  All  this  will  be  found 
hard  by  many,  and  in  most  cases  there  will  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  something,  if  not  mean,  yet  not  at  all  exhil- 
arating in  the  occupation.  There  is  a  sense  of  incongru- 
ity, quickest  felt  by  the  poet  himself,  between  his  chosen 
occupation  and  his  accidental  one.  He  is  embarrassed 
by  the  frequent  necessity  of  treating  his  book  as  entirely 
outside  of  himself,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  part  of  bis  being. 
Moreover,  there  is  always  a  dissatisfied  feeling  in  under- 
taking to  manage  a  matter  where  one  has  not  real  control, 
and  the  author  knows  very  well  that  while  he  may  make 
suggestions,  and  indeed  give  orders  to  his  publisher,  it  is 
the  publisher  who  really  holds  the  various  strings  and 
pulls  them  with  more  or  less  wisdom. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  division  of  labor  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  author,  when  he  can  relinquish  the 
work  of  publishing  to  the  publisher,  and  confine  himself  to 
his  own  appointed  work  of  writing.  Adcr  all,  his  fame 
and  fortune  will  be  made  by  tho  manner  in  which  he 
wiites,  and  not  by  the  skill  or  labor  which  he  expends 
upon  pushing  his  books.  Better  let  him  give  his  strength 
to  that,  and  consign  his  books,  with  tbe  best  judgment 
he  possesses,  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  and 
sell  them.  Any  little  success  he  may  attain  in  dabbling 
in  publishing  will  probably  be  energy  drawn  away  from 
the  production  of  other  and  better  books.  Here  let  it  be 
remarked  that  many  new  writers  overrate  the  import- 
ance to  them  of  securing  for  publisher  some  firm  whose 
name  will  give  prestige  to  their  writings.  No  doubt  such 
an  introduction  will  give  them  a  more  respectful  hear- 
ing ;  but  in  many  cases  they  would  more  wisely  put  their 
book  into  the  hands,  not  of  a  publisher  of  wide  connec- 
tion, but  of  a  bookseller  who  would  interest  himself  to 
dispose  of  it  over  his  own  counter.  This  is  a  more  quiet 
way,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  less  efi*ective 
way.  Personal  influence  has  much  to  do  in  overcoming 
the  public  indiff*erence  to  a  new  and  unheralded  author ; 
this  can  be  exerted  to  good  efiect  by  the  boolSeller,  wbo 
knows  his  customers  and  their  tastes.  We  must  defer  to 
another  time  a  consideration  of  those  authors  who  turn 
publishers,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  persuasion  that 
this  course  will  be  most  profitable  to  them. 

NOTES. 

—  There  sre  signs  of  a  special  interest  in  architectural 
subjects.  Besides  Mrs.  Horton's  **  Architecture  for  Gen- 
eral Students,"  announced  as  just  ready  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
J.  R.  Ocigood  &  Co.  announce  two  books  by  the  great 
French  authority,  Viollet-le-Duc,  "  The  Story  of  a  House," 
translated  by  George  M.  Towle,  and  *'  Discourses  on  Ar- 
chitecture," translated  by  Henry  Van  Brunt,  a  well-known 
architect  of  Boston. 

-—  It  has  become  very  common,  of  late  years,  to  display 
upon  the  face  of  mercantile  buildings  the  initials  or  mon- 
ograms of  the  owner  of  the  estate.     So,  too^  blocks  of 
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buUdingt  have  their  name  given  in  fnll,  generally  joit 
under  the  cornice.  The  names  of  the  blocks,  beside  com- 
memorating the  owners  of  the  estate,  sometimes  call  at- 
tention to  a  bit  of  history  or  association,  as  Cathedral 
Block  in  Boston,  recalling  to  many  the  cathedral  which 
once  stood  on  the  site.  It  would  be  interesting  if  histor- 
ical sites  were  marked  more  generally.  By  a  sort  of 
poetic  fitness,  the  Boston  Post  has  just  built  an  iron 
structure  for  its  use,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  the  words 
"  Birthplace  of  Franklin/'  We  wonder  how  many  of  the 
thousands  who  pass  daily  through  Scollay  Square,  in  Bos- 
ton, have  ever  noticed  the  tablet  in  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  southern  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets, 
bearing  the  words  — 


Occupied 

By  Washington, 

Oct.  1789. 


And  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  how  many  know  the  ori- 
gin of  the  inscription?  What  an  excellent  custom  it 
would  be  if  every  city  were  to  conmiemorate  its  worthies 
by  tablets  in  the  buildings  occupied  by  them.  The  men 
of  letters  and  art  and  science  might  thus  be  affection- 
ately remembered  and  named  over  again  to  children  and 
strangers. 

—  The  stationers  and  printers  in  color  are  making  an 
effort  to  erect  in  Central  Park  a  statue  (in  stone,  of 
course)  in  honor  of  Senefeider,  the  inventor  —  discoverer, 
we  may  fairly  say  — *of  lithography.  Louis  Prang,  Victor 
E.  Mauger,  and  the  Messrs.  Hart  are  the  chief  promoters, 
and  have  authorized  Mr.  George  Hess,  the  sculptor,  to 
collect  the  historical  material  and  model  a  design  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee.  There  is  no  process  in  art 
which  seems  so  accidental  in  its  discovery  as  that  of 
lithography. 

—  It  is  expected  that  the  Montpensier  collection  of 
paintings  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery  in  Boston,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month. 
Fifcy-five  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  collection, 
belonging  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  were  on  their  way 
to  England  for  safe  keeping  on  account  of  the  troubled 
condition  of  affairs  in  Spain.     Sent  from  Seville,  they  had 
reached  Gibraltar,  where  they  were  detained  on  account 
of  some  failure  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their  exhibi- 
tion in  London.      Mr.  Arthur  Codman,  of  Boston,  hap-  ' 
pening  tofbe  in  Gibraltar,  heard  of  the  pictures  being 
there,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  them  for  exhi- 
bition in  America.     He  wrote  home,  and  letters  were  sent 
out  to  the  Duke,  special  assistance  being  rendered  by 
M.  Laugel,  well  known   as   a   French  writer,  and  cor- 
respondent  of  The   Nation^    who  married  an    American 
lady.     The  application   was  favorably  received  and  the 
pictures  will  probably  remain  here  some  time.     The  col- 
lection is,  we  believe,  wholly  made  up  of  works  by  Span- 
ish masters,  and  we  suspect  the  general  public  will  at  first 
be  disappointed  afler  hearing  so  much  of  the  collection, 
since  the  qualities  which  render  it  valuable  will  be  chiefly 
appreciated  by  students.     Nothing  is  more  desirable,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  time,  than  that  our  people,  with  their 
new  enthusiasm  for  art,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  their  study  of  engravings  and  photographs  for 
genuine  works  of  really  great  men.     The  names  of  the 
artists  represented  in  the  collection  are  generally  unfa- 
miliar to  the  ordinary  reader,  with  the  exception  of  Mu- 
rillo,  who  has  one  picture,  and  Velasquez,  who  has  three. 


—  Major  Elliott,  in  his  report  on  the  lighfcrhonse  system 
of  European  countries  compared  with  ours,  says  Uiere  are 
many  details  of  construction  and  administration  which  we 
can  adopt  to  advantage,  while  there  are  many  in  which 
we  excel.  Our  shore  signals  particularly  are  vastly  sope- 
rior  in  number  and  power.  Europe  is  in  advance  of  os  ta 
using  both  gas  and  electric  lights  in  positions  of  special 
importance ;  in  the  use  of  azimuthal  condensing  priims 
for  certain  localities  ;  in  the  character  of  their  lamps ;  id 
the  use  of  fog  signals  in  light-ships ;  in  their  light-fehips 
with  revolving  lights ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  character 
of  their  keepers,  who  are  in  service  during  good  behavior, 
who  are  promoted  for  merit,  and  whose  lives  are  insured 
by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  their  fiimilies.  Ma- 
jor Elliott  says  all  the  countries  except  our  own  have 
adopted  the  use  of  mineral  oil,  which  is  more  cleanly  than 
the  lard  oil  used  in  our  light-houses.  It  is  not  injarioQ^ly 
affected  by  the  severest  cold,  the  lamps  are  more  readilj 
lighted,  and  don't  require  trimming  during  the  longest 
nights,  while  the  cost  is  a  little  over  one  third  that  of  the 
lard  oil. 

—  The  Carpenters'  Company  of  Philadelphia  celebrated 
on  the  fifth  of  this  month  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  That 
body  held  its  sessions  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters,  still  standing  near  the  foot  of  Ches^ 
nut  Street,  and  known  then,  as  now,  by  the  name  of  the 
Carpenters'  HalL 

—  Lovers  of  musical  history  are  always  making  in- 
quiries afler  A.   W.  Thayer's  life  of  Beethoven.     Ti^ 
statement  is  made  by  the  Sprin^eld  Republican  that  he 
has  reached  the  years  1809  and  1810,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  life  of  Beethoven,  which  he  has  been  writing  since 
1850.     The  work  is  to  consbt  of  four  volumes ;  two  have 
been  published  in  German,  by  Weber,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Thayer  will  not  prepare  the  Englbh  edition  until  he  ea- 
ters upon  his  fourth  volume  in  Crerman.     A  correspond- 
ent  of  the    Chicago   Tribune  writes:    "When  I  knew 
Mr.  Thayer  in   Berlin,  in    1854-56,  he  was  earning   a 
meagre  support  by  newspaper  correspondence  and  occa- 
sional literary  work,  contending  with  poverty  on  one  hand, 
and  a  serious  affection  of  the  head  on  the  other,  yet  pur- 
suing his  life-work  with  indomitable  zeal.     The  two  com- 
panions of  those  days  ha^  not  deserted  him,  and  his  work 
makes  slow  progress.     It  is  true  his  appointment  as  con- 
sul at  Trieste,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  served  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  but  Thayer  could  not  be  United  States 
consul  Without  bringing  to  the  performance  of  his  new 
duties  the  same  conscientious  thoroughness  and  mtegrity 
that  characterizes  all  hb  labors,  and  that  involve  time  and 
labor  that  should  be  devoted,  and  were  before  sacred,  to 
Beethoven." 

—  Mr.  Bancroft's  new  book,  —  the  tenth  and  conclud- 
ing volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  —  to  be 
published  in   September  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  shows 
plainly  the  influence  of  the  author's  residence  in  Germany, 
in  its  graceful  yet  substantial  acknowledgment  of  Prus- 
sia's good  offices  to  the  United  States  during  their  straggle 
for  existence.    A  notable  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  clear 
exposition  of  the  policies  of  European  courts  in  177S-8I, 
with  reference  to  the  young  republic.      Mr.  Bancroft's 
arraignment  of  George  III,  and  his  ministry  is  overwhelni- 
ing,  and  his  revelations  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  BriUsh 
ofiicers  are  amazing.      The  volume  is  very  interesting, 
the  narrative  of  campaigns  in  South  Carolina  being  spe- 
cially attractive. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.^ 

BT  UAXT  GUBMMBR  AMIS. 
CHAPTER   XXrV.      EABXIKO  HBR  LIVING. 

"There's  millinerinV  Baid  Evelyn;  **yoii  could 
make  your  everlastin'  fbrtin  ia  a  shop  at  the  Corners. 
Everybody  was  askin'  me  on  Sunday  who  trimmed 
my  bunnit.  There  warn't  no  other  bunnit  in  meetin' 
to  eompare  with  it.  Never  see  anybody  in  my  life 
oDuld  make  a  bow  with  a  single  twist  of  her  fingers, 
sDd  sech  a  bow  as  yon  ken." 

^Yes,  I  can  make  a  bow  or  a  bonnet;  the  only 
things  in  the  world  I  am  sure  I  can  make  that  might 
bring  in  money.  What  I  feel  no  power  to  manage 
w(m]d  be  the  business  part ;  the  bnying  of  goods,  the 
coming  in  contact  with  people.  Oh,  Evelyn,  I  feel  as 
if  I  ootild  not  see  anybody.  I  want  to  stay  here,  in- 
side of  these  woods,  shut  away  from  all  the  world  1 " 
said  Agnes. 

^'  Certain  yon  do ;  but  its  mighty  uncert'in  that 
would  be  the  best  for  ye.  Ye  can't  do  nuthin'  in  this 
world,  queeny,  not  even  makin'  a  bunnit,  withoot  &cin' 
it  But  I  guess  I  ken  fix  it  for  ye.  There's  Mis' 
Buzzill.  Ill  jest  go  over  to  the  Comers  an'  talk  her 
into  the  notion  of  settin'  up  shop  ag'in.  She's  mighty 
anxious  to  do  it.  She  shet  up  'cause  nobody  liked  her 
bannits.  She  hain't  a  mite  o'  taste.  When  she  had  a 
shop  all  the  Dufferin  folks  that  didn't  get  their  bnnnits 
from  Montreal  got  'em  at  the  Lake,  an'  from  Bostin ; 
they  warn't  goin'  to  wear  her  fiarin'  scuttles  when  they 
could  buy  city  bunnits  for  no  more  money.  I'll  tell  her 
yoo're  from  the  ci^,  an'  that  you  both  can  make  a 
fortin  in  a  shop,  if  you  set  up  together.  You  ken 
make  the  bannits  an'  trim  'em,  and  she  can  buy  goods 
an'  ulk  to  the  folks.    What  could  be  more  satbfyin'  ?  " 

'^ Nothing,  in  its  way;  if  you  can  bring  it  about, 
Evelyn." 

''Wall,  I  ken.  I  feel  certain  sure.  Til  hev  you 
both  sot  up  for  the  fall  trade.  An'  when  winter  comes, 
an*  the  dull  time,  an'  the  snow  shots  us  in,  why,  you 
ken  jest  stay  in  your  little  room  with  money  to  spare, 
an*  take  your  comfort  and  noihiu'  to  bender." 

**  You  good  Evelyn  1  how  bright  and  easy  you  make 
everything  look.  I  feel  equal  to  doing  anything  that  I 
attempt,  when  I  listen  to  you,  but  when  I  think  of  it 
alone  by  myself  it  seems  impossible  that  I  should 
really  bring  anything  to  pass." 

*^You  see  what  you  want,  deary,  is  hackhone,  I 
never  see  nobody  in  my  life  that  1  liked  better,  but 
you  do  need  stiflTnin'." 

^Then  you  must  be  my  stiffener,  Evelyn.    I  am 

1  fetand  MeoPdiof  to  A0I  of  CoamM,  in  tte  jmf  1874,  br  H.  O.  Hoimb- 
toH  a,  X3o.,  Id  Um  OOm  of  Um  Ubruiu  of  OoafMM,  ftt  *"**-' — '— 


sorry  to  think  how  I  shall  worry  you  with  my  limp 
ness.  I  know  there's  not  an  hour  in  the  day  that  I 
do  not  feel  as  if  I  must  double  up  for  good,  and  never 
hold  up  my  head  again.  I  don't  beheve  I  could,  if 
it  were  not  for  my  child." 

'*  Oh,  yes  ye  could;  'tain't  in  ye  to  die,  not  yit  Jest 
think  on  it !  Is  one  man  aU  the  world  ?  A  mighty 
mean  little  world  to  my  thinkin',  considerin'  what's 
left;  an*  jest  as  much  for  you  as  for  anybody  Grod 
ever  made.     Now  jest  remember  that  I " 

'*  I  will,"  and  that  instant  Agnes'  eyes  rested  on  the 
green  earth  outside  the  cottage  door,  and  despite  all, 
she  knew  that  she  loved  it. 

'^  Ef  a  thing's  td  be  done,  the  only  way  to  get  it 
done  is  to  go  straight  an'  do  it,"  said  Evelyn,  senten- 
tiously,  as  she  gave  a  shining  milk-pan  a  final  rub,  and 
started  to  harness  John  for  a  drive  to  the  Corners. 

^  How  my  way  is  all  prepared  and  made  smooth  for 
me  by  others,  by  those  upon  whom  I  have  no  mortal 
claim  save  that  which  their  kind  hearts  give  me  !" 
said  Agnes,  as  sitting  on  the  door-step  she  watched 
Evelyn  and  John  vanish  out  of  sight  into  the  woods. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  sinoe  she  came  to 
the  Pinnacle.  She  had  risen  at  last  from  the  sho<^ 
and  torpor  of  grief  which  laid  her  low  after  her  arrival. 
She  faced  her  future.  She  gazed  without  shrinking 
upon  all  she  believed  that  it  held  for  her  —  loneliness 
and  labor.  The  first  was  an  old  companion,  the  sec- 
ond she  would  make  her  friend  ;  she  shrank  only  from 
the  contacts  that  it  must  bring  her.  She  dreaded  the 
friction  of  dissonant  tastes  and  of  unequal  culture; 
the  curiosity  of  human  nature,  probing  the  veiled 
sanctuary  of  the  heart ;  its  thoughtless  criticism,  which 
holds  so  little  tender  mercy  even  for  the  guiltless. 
These  were  thongs  in  the  scourge  of  life  which  she 
must  bear,  and  perhaps  more  and  more  as  the  years 
went  on.  What  she  could  not  bear  would  be  to  eat 
the  bread  of  dependence,  to  be  a  burden  to  those  upon 
whom  she  had  no  claim,  least  of  all  to  those  who  had 
nothing  themselves  save  what  they  had  wrung  from 
the  earth  by  long  years  of  patient  toil.  Yet  if  she  had 
stayed  in  the  world  how  few  things  there  were  that  she 
oonld  have  done  that  would  have  won  support  to  her- 
self and  her  child.  She  could  paint  pictures  —  pictures 
full  of  feeling  touched  with  inspiration  in  tint  and  ex- 
pression ;  but  her  later  years  had  taken  from  her  al- 
most the  last  chance  of  improvement  in  this  direction. 
Even  were  she  the  mistress  of  technical  art,  how  could 
she  paint  pictures  enough  or  find  people  enough  to  buy 
them,  to  pay  for  shelter,  food,  riument,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  Vida?  What  would  it  not  he  to  her  to  embody 
and  hold  in  palpable  form  somewhat  of  the  evanescent 
beauty  this  moment  hovering  around  her  ?  The  steel- 
like scintillations  of  the  Tarn  flashing  through  the 
hedge  of  willows  which  fringed  it;  the  purple  flush 
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upon  the  Pinnacle,  resting  on  it  like  the  dewy  bloom 
on  a  new-gathered  plum;  the  Bhifling  sunlight  in  which 
the  woodbine  leaves  quivered  transfigured  above  her 
head ;  even  the  gnarled,  moss-lined,  fern-fringed  stump 
bj  the  door :  if  she  could  but  reflect  a  tithe  of  what 
she  saw,  and  send  it  far  away  to  the  great  city,  if  but 
as  a  dim  reproduction  and  revelation  of  the  alchemics 
of  color  and  form  wrought  by  the  mother-earth  in  her 
solitudes,  it  would  be  a  joy  indeed.  ^  But  not  money, 
alas!  not  money,'*  she  sighed.  **!  must  have  money; 
to  have  it,  I  must  earn  it" 

She  could  paint  life  in  words.  If  well  or  ill  she 
could  not  tell,  she  had  but  so  lately  learned  that  she 
could  paint  it  at  all.  Her  heart  gave  a  throb  at  the 
thought  of  the  little  manuscript  book  still  hidden  in 
her  reticule  ;  of  the  impassioned  words  of  love,  faith, 
sorrow,  that  it  held;  words  wrung  from  her  soul  in 
the  silence  of  her  darkened  chamber,  in  the  aspiration 
and  desolation  of  her  isolated  heart.  Had  it  not  been 
for  loss,  loneliness,  suffering,  and  experience,  those 
words  could  never  have  been  written.  Had  she  gleaned 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  for  naught !  Had  she  gar- 
nered into  her  storehouse  only  for  her  own  use  ?  Had 
she  loved,. suffered,  grown  strong,  still  for  her  own 
sake  only  ?  Was  there  no  other  woman  out  in  the 
great  world  somewhere,  bereft,  alone,  as  she  was,  to 
whom  she  could  send  sympathy,  if  only  by  a  thought  ? 
It  would  comfort  her  own  heart  if  she  could. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.     Who  would  print 
her  poor  little  words,  however  true  ?    Was  she  in  any 
wise  certain  that  her  brain  or  heart  held  aught  that 
another  wanted  ?    She  felt  in  no  way  sure.     She  felt 
sure  of  nothing  save  that  she  could  trim  a  bonnet,  and 
make  one.     And  she  felt  grateful  that  in  her  daily 
labor  she  could  yet  apply  the  artist-faculty  which  God 
had  given  her,  if  only  in  the  lowliest  and  lightest  forms 
of  art.     The  model  bonnet  that  imperceptibly  shaped 
itself  before  her  inward  sight,  what  did  it  mean  to  her? 
It  meant  independence,  the  power  to  help  others,  the 
education    of   her    child.    ^  For    I  shall    live   here 
always,"  she  said;  **!  shall  work,  think,  remember, 
grow  old,  and  die  here.     And  Vida  I     Ah,  if  they  do 
not  some  day  rob  me  of  her,  I  shall  want  her,  too,  to 
live  here   always  —  away  from  the  wicked,  wicked 
world.     I  will  teach  her  above  everything  to  be  sim- 
ple, truthful,  content;  to  expect  little,  yet  to  live  for 
the  most  and  the  noblest  in  little  things,  hour  by  hour." 
She  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom.     It  was  from  her 
faithful  friend  Mary,  to  whom  she  bade  farewell  with 
many  blessings  and  many  teara  at  the  railway  station 
in  Boston.     It  was  written  at  her  parting  request,  and 
gave  her  the  only  information  which  she  had  received 
from  Lotusmere  since  her  flight     All  Lotusport  knew 
of  her  departure,  the  letter  said,  but  nobody  knew 
whither  she  had  gone.     Had  she  gone  by  the  railway, 
dozens  would  have  seen  her  at  the  station  or  on  the 
cars ;  but  going  as  she  did,  no  dweller  in  Lotusport 
knew  it  but  Captain  Ben  and  his  wife.     **  Need  I  say, 
honored  friend,"  the  letter  went  on,  *<  that  you  are  safe 
with  us  ?     No  mortal  could  wring  from  us  a  word  that 
you  would  not  wish  us  to  tell.     Fve  not  seen  anybody 
who  seemed  surprised,  nor  nobody  who  don't  pity  you. 
The  house  is  all  shiM^  up  like.    They  do  say  that  the 
gentleman  himself  has  gone  altogether,  and  that  no- 
body be  there  but  Mias  Kane.    \  only  know  what  I 
hear. 

^  But  I  did  fp  np  the  back  path  last  njght,^  wh^a  I 
was  sure  none  coidd  se^  an4  d^  pi^  for  ^ou  this 


violet  from  your  little  bo/s  grave,  sure  it  would  be 
dear  to  your  aching  heart." 

On  these  words  tears  dropped,  the  first  that  had 
fallen  from  Agnes'  eyes  that  morning.  She  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  husband  had  made  m 
effort  to  ascertain  where  she  might  be.  ^  Why  should 
he  ?  How  could  he  ?  "  she  asked  herself.  She  knev 
too  well  that  Cyril  did  not  even  wish  to  look  in  her 
face  ;  to  see  there  the  consciousness  that  she  had  read 
those  two  letters.  Their  words  had  separated  them 
for  all  time,  —  they  made  the  end.  ''The  end  I"  she 
said  aloud  with  convulsive  sob.  "^  Never,  never  agab 
on  earth  am  I  to  look  into  his  eyes  and  know  him  to 
be  mine,  mine  only !  My  only  love,  the  life  of  mj  life, 
my  husband !  I  have  no  husband.  I,  who  have  li?ed 
so  long  in  and  for  another  wholly,  hencaforth  mmt  live 
alone,  alone  to  the  end.  I,  who  have  been  deemed  all 
weakness,  must  now  be  all  strength." 

And  still  beyond  that  *'  end  "  she  seemed  to  see  him, 
clothed  upon  with  his  right  mind,  bom  again  throogh 
suffering  into  a  similitude  of  the  ideal  man  of  her 
youth,  her  own  once  more,  and  she  his,  —  bat  oot  for 
earth.  She  did  not  understand  how  she  could  see  him 
thus. 

Evelyn  returned  from  Dnfiferin  Comers  flushed  with 
delight,  her  eyes  dancing  in  her  head  with  triumph. 

*^  Mis'  Buazill  is  buzzin'  round  like  a  bumblebee  in 
a  bonnit,  I  can  tell  ye,"  she  said,  all  unconscious  of  her 
allitemtion.  ^  She's  as  tough  as  a  biled  owl  in  her  dis- 
position, as  well  as  in  her  constitooshun.  My  1  what  an 
individooal  to  get  sot  into  traces,  and  sech !  No  matter 
what  way  you  pull,  she  pulls  Mother,  unless  she  knows 
it's  in  the  direction  of  a  dollar,  an'  she  aeef  the  dollar. 
A  dollar's  dearer  to  'er  than  'er  soul,  enuff*  sight  I 
can  manage  'er.  I  made  'er  see  the  dollar  an'  the 
heaps  of  dollars  you'll  bring  in,  an'  the  toughest  thing 
to  do  I  did :  I  made  it  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel 
that  the  dollars  were  to  be  shared  eknl,  yoa  have  jest 
aa  many  as  'er.  She  was  tough  on  that,  I  cao  tell 
ye.  *  A  quarter,  a  quarter,'  for  you,  she  sed,  would  be 
jest  fair.  '  Not  much,'  cez  I ;  ^  if  she  pays  fur  half  of 
the  fixin's  an'  duz  all  the  work,  and  throws  in  'er  rep- 
utashun,  half  or  nothin','  sez  I ;  an'  sot  my  back,  sd' 
wouldn't  give  in,  didn't  give  in,  an  inch.  Half  of  all 
profits  will  be  youra,  deary.  An'  if  yon  hevn't  the 
money  to  spare  to  buy  half  o'  the  goods,  I  hev,  ooto' 
my  butter  money.  You're  welcome  to  it,  a  tfaousaDd 
times ;  an'  yon  ken  pay  me  back  out  o'  the  profits  wheo 
you  git  ready." 

"  I  can  never  pay  you  back  Evelyn,  never,— not  i 
thousandth  pan  of  what  I  owe  you  already." 

"  StuflT  I  I  gi'n  in  one  thing,  only  one ;  I  bed  ti,  m 
reason,  you  see,  to  promise  'er  I'd  bring  you  over  to 
talk  with  'er  afore  she  went  fur  the  goods.  You'll 
hev  to  tell  'er,  you  know,  what  to  git,  an'  you'll  bev 
to  be  with  'er  ev'ry  day  after  you  set  up  shq).  Mebbj 
it's  jest  as  well  to  git  broke  in  one  time  as  t'other," 
8aid  Evelyn,  sympathetically.  "  An'  I've  turned  the 
road  for  you,  an'  tore  up  the  snags  an'  heaved  'em  out  of 
sight,  so  you'll  find  it  toi'able  smooth  runnin',  I  gnes^ 
**  I  will  go  with  you  in  the  morning,"  said  Ago© 
bravely.  **  And  you  told  her  all  that  had  to  be  told, 
Evelyn  ?  "  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  so  that  I  shall  uoi  be 
in  terror  of  her  questions  ?  " 

**  I  told  'er  you  was  a  widder.  Yon  ors  a  widder, 
ain't  ye  ?  The  most  unfortinit  sort  of  a  widder,  to  mj 
thinkin'  I  I  give  >r  the  name  yoa  sed.  Missis  Dare;. 
I  ^'en'cl  my  tongue  stifif  an'  long  on  missis,  I  can  tel 
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je.  I  sed  it  tben,  if  I  never  sed  it  afore.  There  ain't 
one  chance  in  a  million  that  a  soul  that  sees  ye  will 
spot  ye  as  Mis'  King.  Yon  and  Mister  Cyril  never 
went  on  to  Dafiferin  Street  all  the  time  you  was 
here  afore,  only  to  cum  an'  go.  An'  as  they  never 
knowed  your  fkoes  as  sech,  even  at  Hi'  Sanderson's, 
where  I  told  all  about  ye,  an'  bragged  on  ye,  I  can  tell 
ye,  bow  ken  a  soul  on  'em,  now,  think  as  Mis'  ^ix% 
and  Missis  Dan^  is  one  an'  the  same  individooal? 
Not  mnch." 

Evelyn  did  not  over-estimate  her  snccess,  nor  mis- 
take the  disposition  of  Miss  Bazzill. 

^  Acquisitiveness  an'  alimentiveness,  they  stiek  out 
OD  'er  head  e'enamost  as  big  as  turkey's  eggs.  I  felt 
'em.  When  she  thought  I  was  rubbin'  her  head  down 
for  the  nervous  headache,  I  felt  'em.  She  thought  I 
was  makin'  the  passes,  an'  I  was ;  but  they  wasn't  all 
I  was  doin'.  I  meant  to  hev  the  bumps  on  her  cran'um 
settled  once  ibr  all,  afore  you  got  into  its  clutches ;  an' 
I  settled  'em«  I  know  jest  what  they  be.  My  I  £f 
her  eyes  were  sot  only  a  little  nearer  together,  an' 
oousdentiousoesB  hed  ben  the  least  trifle  smaller,  she'd 
ben  a  thief-—  which  now  she  isn't.  Jest  keep  'er  sar^ 
tin  the  dollars  are  comin'  in,  an'  keep  'er  stomic  full, 
an'  you  won't  hev  no  trouble,  not  a  mite.  I'll  keep  ye 
supplied  in  cookies  an'  crullers,  an'  when  you  see  she's 
gittin'  fractious,  jest  you  say,  'Mis'  Buzzill,  hev  a 
croiler?  Mia'  Buzsilt  do  Uke  a  cookie!'  an'  shell 
be  all  right." 

Agnes  obeyed  Evelyn's  injunctions  with  extreme 
benefit  to  herself.  She  soon  discovered  that  poor  Miss 
Bnszill,  though  largely  endowed  with  both,  was  by  no 
means  all  acquisitiveness  or  all  alimentiveness.  She 
bad  ''her  good  streaks,"  even  Evelyn  acknowledged, 
and  Agnes  was  not  slow  to  find  them  out  Perhaps 
the  most  strongly  marked  was  her  love  for  little 
children.  The  lonely  woman,  whom  her  compatriots 
called  ''a  stingy,  crooked  old  maid,"  had  ever  a  tender 
spot  in  her  heart  and  a  sugar-plum  in  her  pocket  for 
every  little  child  she  met. 

^  I  ought  to  hev  teched  philoprogenitiveness,*'  said 
Efelyn,  after  listening  to  Agnes'  recital  of  Miss  Buz- 
zill's  fondness  for  Yida  ;  *'  but  I  was  so  overcome  with 
the  bigness  of  t'other  bumps,  I  never  thought  on't. 
Nat'reUy  one  wouldn't,  with  an  old  maid,  knowin'  she 
bed  no  sort  o'  use  for  sech  a  bump." 

*'  I  think  ^e  makes  great  use  of  it,"  said  Agnes. 
*'I  could  foi^t  every  foult  in  one  so  kind  to  little 
children.  And  it  is  so  much  to  me  to  have  Vida  with 
me ;  I  couldn't  have  her  if  she  was  disagreeable  to 
Miss  Buzzill,  and  in  her  way." 

Tbos  a  little  child  led  them  in  their  lowly  daily  path 
of  work  and  small  trafBc.  She  made  a  bond  of  unity 
between  two  women  who  by  nature  and  by  fate  held 
naught  else  in  common  save  their  lonely  state.  Agnes* 
vish  to  be  a  silent  partner  also  went  far  to  soothe  Miss 
Buzaill's  professional  pride,  'and  to  propitiate  her  per- 
sonal favor.  It  was  still  <«  Miss  Buzzill's  shop."  Miss 
Buzzill  took  orders  and  received  payments,  and  was 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  estabUshment ;  a  fact  ex- 
asperating to  Evelyn,  but  very  pleasant  to  Miss  Buz- 
zilL  Quite  by  herself  in  a  little  inner  room,  Aignes 
made  the  bonnets ;  and  it  was  the  bonnets  that  brought 
in  money  and  fame,  a  fact  Miss  Buzzill  did  not  forget, 
as  she  proved  by  being  kinder  to  Agnes  than  she  was 
to  anybody  else  except  Agnes'  child;  in  her  fashion,  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  loved  both. 

Perhaps  all  the  more  for  her  seclusion,  the  fome 


of  "  the  new  Dufferin  milliner "  spread  abroad.  She 
was  ^  from  Paris,"  ^  from  London,"  as  it  happened ; 
but  wherever  from,  she  was  "a  high-bom  lady  re- 
duced," a  widow  abd  yet  not  a  widow.  Her  husband 
—  an  earl,  a  lord,  somebody  of  grand  degree  —  had 
fiiUen  into  disgrace  and  fled,  and  she  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Dominion.  But  whether  a  countess  in  exile  or 
a  grisette  in  disguise,  all  agreed  that  the  bonnets  she 
made  had  an  air  of  grace  and  ^  style  "  unknown  before  as 
a  home  product  of  Dnfierin.  ^  The  quality,"  as  Evelyn 
called  them,  sent  less  frequently  to  Montreal  or  *'  home  " 
to  London,  for  bonnets;  the  middle  class  withdrew 
their  patronage  from  the  Lake,  and  Miss  Buzzill  flour- 
ished and  drew  money  into  her  drawer  beyond  her 
wildest  dreams. 

Nor  was  Agnes  without  positive  pleasure,  in  her 
work,  for  it  was  success.  If  it  was  patience  and 
weariness  and  sideache  sometimes,  it  was  taste  and 
beauty  and  reward  in  the  ultimate.  Her  keen  artistic 
sense  lightened  and  crowned  her  labor.  When  she 
held  up  a  bonnet  finished  as  perfectly  as  her  hands 
could  fashion  it,  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  beholding  it 
was  the  same  in  quality,  if  fainter  in  degree,  as  that 
which  filled  her  when  she  used  to  hold  up  a  picture  to 
her  eyes,  as  good  as  she  could  make  it.  And  never  in 
all  her  life  bad  she  seen  money  look  like  this  which 
was  laid  in  her  hand  by  Miss  Buzzill.  She  had 
earned  it.  Miss  Buzzill  might  look  melancholy,  as 
she  involuntarily  did,  to  part  with  (to  her)  so  many 
beloved  dollars;  but  her  gloomy  visage  some  way 
failed  to  chill  Agnes'  delight  She  had  worked  for 
them;  because  she  had  worked  for  them  skilfully, 
tirelessly,  faithfully,  they  were  hers.  She  was  not 
receiving  dole,  but  just  recompense ;  and  as  she  real* 
ized  thb,  these  dollars  took  on  a  dignity  and  bright- 
ness no  dollars  had  ever  worn  in  her  eyes  before.  As 
usual,  she,  the  person  most  concerned,  was  the  last  to 
hear  the  faint  whispers  afioat  in  the  air  concerning  her. 
Nor  was  it  strange  that  they  floated  so  wide  of  the  truth. 
Though  not  far  beyond  the  boundary,  she  was  never- 
theless in  a  foreign  country ;  certainly  fJEu:  enough  in 
it  to  discover  that  the  natives  of  the  Dominion  emu- 
lated their  kindred  ^  at  home  "  across  the  Atlantic  in 
this,  as  in  all  else,  their  supreme  indifference  to  all 
the  internal  life  of ''the  States." 

It  is  instinctively  pleasant  to  the  monarchical  Briton 
complacently  to  ignore  the  crude  Republican  life  which 
he  inherently  despises.  Dufferin  liked  its  milliner,  was 
proud  of  her ;  she  did  not  look  like  a  ''  Yankee,"  did 
look  like  a  lady,  she  had  a  mystery  else  she  would 
never  choose  to  live  in  a  log-house  in  the  wilderness ; 
thus  it  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Dufferin  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  she  came  from  London.  Believing  this,  it 
was  in  little  danger  of  finding  out  where  she  really  did 
come  from,  while  every  new  story  springing  from  its 
own  premises  shot  further  and  further  from  the  truth. 

Dufferin  Street  had  bought  its  last  bonnet  for  the 
season.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  shop  be- 
yond the  powers  of  Miss  Buzzill  to  perform  ;  thus  she 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acquiesce  when  Agnes, 
with  Vida,  wiUidrew  to  Tarnstone  Pinnacle,  there  in 
seclusion  to  await  the  ''  spring  opening,"  which  Miss 
Buzzill  intended  should  be  of  a  magnificence  unknown 
before  in  all  the  chronicles  of  Dufferin. 

The  eager  torches  of  color  that  the  autumn  bore  had 
fiamed  and  gone  out  on  forest  and  Pinnacle.  The 
spruces  and  firs  and  cedars  now  pierced  the  steely  air 
with  stings  and  needles  of  tawny  green.    There  are 
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no  half-tones  or  dnto  in  this  dazzling  land  of  the  north, 
this  land  of  swift  transitions,  and  of  vivid  efiects. 
Suddenly,  in  early  September,  in  a  single  night,  the 
frost  fell.  In  the  morning,  every  flower  in  the  garden 
stood  stiff  and  stark  in  mail  of  ioe.  Agnes  could  have 
wept  over  the^  late-born  tender  children  of  the  north- 
em  year,  over  the  little  frozen  faces  of  the  panf^ies,  the 
dead  sweet-peas  and  tube-roses,  slaughtered  innocents. 
Another  night  the  heavens  danced  with  auroras.  Wave 
after  wave  of  rose-red  ftame  rolled  up  from  the  horizon. 
Through  this  ruddy  sea  in  quick  succession  flew  innu- 
merable lances  of  ever-changing  hues,  violet  and  prim- 
rose, rose-red,  the  palest  pink,  the  faintest  azure,  shoot- 
ing to  the  zenith ;  while  the  whole  concave  of  heaven 
throbbed  and  flashed  in  coruscating  splendor. 

In  the  morning,  lo !  nature's  reaction  !  Heaven's 
fiery  glow  gone  out  in  ashen  gray.  Gray  upon  the  sky, 
gray  in  all  the  air;  snow,  dense  and  spotless,  lying 
heavy  upon  the  earth;  the  cedars  fiinged  with  ermine; 
the  &n  stretching  out  their  strong  arms  and  lifting  up 
their  cone-like  crowns  swathed  in  the  same  imnuiculate 
fleece.  Then  the  gray  curtain  was  lifted,  and  the  sun, 
riding  through  a  dazzling  heaven,  drew  the  earth's 
whiteness  after  him  and  exhaled  it  into  the  snow  clouds 
that  canopied  hb  setting.  After  the  melting  of  the 
first  snow  came  the  Indian  sunmier.  It  was  the  soul 
of  the  earlier  summer  come  back  with  a  pleading  soft- 
ness in  its  breath  that  the  first  summer  had  not  Misty 
banners  trembled  about  the  mountain-tops.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  float  in  nebulous  gold.  The  atmos- 
phere was  penetrated  with  a  vague,  hunting  sweetness. 
Wafta  of  winey  fragrance  came  up  from  the  beds  of 
moist,  ripe  leaves  that  lined  the  forest,  from  the  spicy 
ferns  still  peering  green  from  their  shaded  coverts,  and 
from  the  exuding  balsams  of  the  spruces  and  firs. 

In  this  halcyon  season  Agnes  and  Vida  lived  in  the 
woods.  These  had  no  voice  nor  language  that  Agnes 
did  not  know.  These  had  no  minor  tone  thai  did  not 
penetrate  her  exquisitely  attuned  ear.  Boughs  just 
astir  in  the  still  air,  the  patter  of  the  dropping  nut,  the 
tiny  rustle  of  the  squirrel  in  the  leaves,  the  cry  of  the 
cricket  in  the  russet  grass,  each  gave  out  its  own  dis- 
tinct note  of  music  to  her  soul.  From  color,  odor, 
sound,  were  woven  these  perfect  days.  To  this  woman 
alone,  a  sense  of  yearning  came  out  of  their  opaline 
deeps.  All  she  had  lost,  the  more  she  had  missed, 
haunted  indefinably  their  sad  and  subtle  beauty.  There 
was  a  sadness  in  the  soul  of  the  season  that  touched 
the  sadder  soul  within  her. 

Suddenly  as  it  came,  the  Indian  summer  went  It 
was  winter  at  once.  The  dead  panaies  were  buried 
beneath  the  embankment  of  straw  that  encircled  the 
log-house.  Double  windows  and  doors  were  set  to 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  freezing  cold  without.  By 
day  and  night  the  snow  fell,  till  it  made  the  forest  road 
impassable,  and  piled  up  around  the  cottage  solid  walls 
as  high  as  itself.  Jim  Dare,  now  grown  an  athletic 
fellow,  spent  many  days  cutting  paths  through  this 
mass.  By  d^rees  a  way  waa  made  through  it  past  the 
woods,  but  the  mass  renuiined  on  the  frozen  earth  to 
be  subdued  and  melted  away  only  by  the  late  May  sun. 
At  long  intervals  the  south  wind  rose  and  the  rain  fell 
just  long  enough  to  let  the  night  set  every  tree,  bough, 
and  leaty  spray,  and  even  the  Pinnacle  itself,  in  mail 
of  crystal  that  froze  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
transformed  the  whole  scene  into  a  sight  of  enchant- 
ment* 

JNo  matter  what  the  mutations  of  the  elemental  world 


might  be,  within  the  log  house  all  was  warmth  and 
comfort     No  winter  was  rigorous  enough  to  exhaust 
Evelyn's  woodpile,  that  pile  of  split  and  sesaoned 
maple  so  dear  to  every  northern  heart    Norooukl  any 
North  American  winter  be  long  enough  to  exhaaat  bn* 
garnered  stores;  her  grain  of  wheat  and  com,  d[  hB^ 
ley  and  buckwheat     Had  not  Daisy  been  saerificed  for 
beef  and  candles,  and  Towzer  for  spaxe-rib  and^'crack- 
lin  "  ?    Towzer  waa  a  pig,  who  never  grew  to  be  a  hog. 
He  lived  in  a  palace  of  a  pen,  he  had  his  weekly  bath, 
and  his  daily  conversations  with  his  mistress  as  she 
poured  out  his  smoking  repasts  of  potatoes  and  meal« 
through  all  his  earthly  sojourn.  Evelyn  shed  many  tean 
at  the  thought  of  his  demise,  yet  she  slew  him  no  less,  snd 
now  Towzer,  the  quintessence  of  ^  pig-pork,"  was  packed 
in  a  barrel  in  the  depths  of  Evelyn's  cellar,  a  aoarce 
of  pride  to  her  heart  greater  even  than  when  be  granted 
his  replies  to  her  remarks  fiiom  out  of  his  well^ept 
sty.     Her  kitchen  walls  were  garlanded  with  stringi 
of  dried  apples,  and  white  bags  filled  with  dried  black- 
berries and  Canadian  plums.    It  was  garnished  also 
with  many  bunches  of  dried  pennyroyal  and  pepper- 
mint, summer  savory,  sage,  and  thyma;  and,  higgbst 
of  all,  bunches  of  dried  catnip  for  her  cats.     Her  skeins 
of  snowy  wool  had  long  been  ready  for  the  spinniog. 
Before  the  autumn  days  were  done,  her  yam  was  spun 
and  ready.      By  the  time  the  winter  nights  began, 
Evelyn  was  at  her  winter  occupation,  busily  knitting; 
this  time,  a  pair  of  red  and  white  stockings  for  Vida. 

Agnes'  winter  rest  had  come.  She  spent  it  diieflj 
in  her  own  little  inner  room,  teaching  her  child,  mak- 
ing necessary  garments,  thinking  long,  long  thoagfati, 
contrasting  the  life  she  lived  now,  the  solitude  sor* 
rounding  her,  with  her  life  at  the  capital  two  winters 
before,  her  life  at  Lotusmere  one  year  ago.  Gonld  a 
more  utter  transition  come  to  any  life?  She  never 
forgot  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  that  she  owed  to 
Evelyn  even  in  little  things,  and  spent  many  eveoii^ 
reading  to  her  and  listening  to  her  chatter,  when  bad 
she  listened  to  her  own  inner  impulse,  only,  she  irodd 
have  stayed  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 

Saturday  brought  the  crowning  night  of  the  week* 
for  it  was  on  Saturday  only  that  Jim  Dare  moontel 
John  and  rode  through  6now  and  biting  cold  to  DuferiD 
for  the  maiL  It  was  never  a  large  one,  nevertheless  it 
was  the  event  of  the  week.  It  brought  to  Agnes  a 
letter  from  her  only  correspondent,  "Mary  Ben," as 
she  lovingly  called  her:  a  letter  that  made  her  bands 
tremble  as  she  opened  it,  and  her  heart  often  ache— 
oh,  how  hopelessly  I  —  after  reading  it  Yet  as  if  she 
delighted  in  self-torture,  she  would  not»be  deprived  of 
it.  It  brought  also  Evelyn's  Tribunt,  and  the  joomab 
and  magazines  in  which  Agnes  sparingly  indulged,  to 
keep  her  brain  from  starving. 

*^  I'd  like  to  know  what's  to  bender,"  exclaimed  Er- 
elyn  on  one  of  these  wint^  Saturday  nights,  as  she 
thrust  out  a  newspaper  to  Agnes,  who  sat  with  » 
bleached  iace  and  a  fiir-distant  look  in  her  eyes,  after 
reading  a  letter  which  she  had  silently  dropped  into 
her  pocket.  Speechless  she  was,  yet  how  her  heart 
dumbly  cried  within  her.  Mary  Ben  wrote  that  "she 
had  been  told  that  Misa  Kane  had  gone  to  Ulm  to  visK 
her  friends.  Mr.  King  had  gone  to  Washington,  and 
Lotusmere  was  closed  for  the  winter."  She  was  iwj 
crying  for  her  home,  for  her  k)at  love,  for  her  buried 

child.  - 

**  There's  nuthin'  in  the  world  to  hender,"  said  t^ 
elyn.    <*  You  talk  like  a  book,  an' I  kaow  ye  can  wnie 
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one  if  joxL  want  to;  an'  somehow  I've  8ot  my  heart 
on  jour  gittin'  that  hundred  dollars.  YouVe  onlj  to 
say  you  will,  an  you'll  git  it ;  I'm  sure  on't,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  advertisement  of  a  Boston  publishing 
bouse,  offering  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  prize  to  the 
competitor  who  should  write  the  best  story  for  boys, 
the  prize  to  be  awarded  by  impartial  judges, 

^I'd  like  to  know  what's  to  hender?"  again  asked 
Evelyn,  as  Agnes  looked  up  afler  reading  the  notice. 
^  Here's  language  bulgiu'  out  your  eyes  big  as  plums 
back  of  each  on  'em;  an'  as  for  boys,  nothin'  is  more 
Burprisin'  than  the  knowledge  you  hev  on  'em,  except 
the  pa$hunce  you  show  to  'em.  An'  you  jest  write  that 
book.  Come,  now,  you'll  try,  won't  ye,  deary  ?  "  in  the 
most  wheedling  tones.  ^  My  heart  is  perfectly  sot  on 
it" 

^'  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  that  your  heart 
was  set  on;  you  know  that,"  said  Agnes  warmly,  ^but 
I  should  never  for  one  instant  feel  as  if  I  could  win 
this  hundred  dollars.  And  if  I  try  and  fail,  as  I'm 
almost  certain  to  do,  you  will  feel  worse,  Evelyn,  than 
ifl  hadn't  tried  at  aU." 

*'  Jest  yoo  try ! "  said  Evelyn  oracularly,  steadying 
her  dancing  brown  eyes  into  a  measuring  look  fixed 
upon  Agnes.  ''Bumps  don't  lie,  nev~er.  Faces 
don't  lie,  for  they  can't,  no  matter  if  they  do  try;  an' 
a  feelin'  heart  don't  lie,  not  when  it's  chock  full  an'  run- 
nin'  over  with  love  an'  sorrer.  Be  a  good  little  gal 
an' try — jest  to  please  me,  won't  ye?"  and  Evelyn, 
getting  up,  amoothed  back  Agnes'  hair  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

Agnes  burst  into  tears.  It  was  a  little  thing,  a  lov- 
ing thing,  for  the  toil -hardened  hand  to  do,  for  the  sim- 
ple, honest  lips  to  express.  There  were  none  others 
to  caress  or  to  love  her  now,  and  this  fact,  with  the 
touch  and  action,  bringing  back  so  utterly  as  they  did 
the  caress  and  kiss  of  another,  —  alas!  how  far  back  in 
the  past ! — just  at  this  moment  were  more  than  Ag- 
nes' overstrained  heart  could  receive  without  visible 
emotion. 

^  Anything  I  can  do  I  will  try  to  do,  to  please  yod, 
Evelyn,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  to  go  in  to  her  child. 
Sleep  was  not  for  her  that  night.  The  uprootod  past, 
^ry  Ben's  letter,  Evelyn's  injunction,  her  own  aching 
heart  and  tumultuous  brain,  forbade  it  But  she  slept 
late  into  the  morning.  Evelyn  amused  Yida  in  the 
kitchen,  '' shewed"  Jim  into  his  Sunday  clothes,  and 
walked  her  domain  on  tiptoe,  that  Agnes  might  sleep. 
She  appeared  at  last  with  a  perfectly  serene  face. 

"  Evelyn,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I  will  writo  the  boys' 
book,  if  you  can  promise  me  one  thing :  that  you  won't 
take  it  very  mnch  to  heart  if  I  don't  get  the  prize.  It 
is  in  my  power  to  write  something,  but  it  may  be  far 
^m  my  power  to  win  the  hundr^  dollars.  If  you'll 
promise  to  keep  this  in  mind,  so  as  not  to  be  too  much 
disappointed,  I  will  try." 

^  ril  promise  anything,  queeny,  if  you'll  try,"  said 
the  conquering  Evelyn,  as  she  gave  the  final  Sabbath 
twist  to  a  corkscrew  curl  before  her  fifty-cent  looking- 
glass,  prior  to  settling  herself  for  her  Sunday  reading, 
consisting  of  her  hymn-book  and  Bible,  with  the  alma- 
nac and  phrenological  tracts  interspersed  by  way  of 
condiments. 

Nothing  came  so  near  to  Agnes  as  the  life  of  a  boy. 
For  more  than  seven  years  she  lived  in  closest  sympa- 
thy with  the  boy  nature.  It  had  no  fault,  no  need, 
that  the  did  not  know.  She  had  sympathized  with  her 
^y  in  everything,  from  his  yearning  for  a  ^  a  good  lit- 


tle bear,"  to  his  eager  questionings  of  the  heavenly 
mysteries  to  which  his  young  soul  so  soon  went  forth. 
Through  him  she  oared  for  all  living  boys.  When  she 
shut  herself  up  to  consider  them,  she  found  that  it  was 
not  the  impossible,  unnatural,  '^  goody  "  boy,  but  the 
e very-day,  sinning,  much*suffering,  knocked- about,  de- 
nounced, ^  trounced,"  yet  ever  bdoved  boy  of  the  hu* 
man  family,  whom  her  heart  yearned  over.  Was  she 
not  his  spontaneous  defender  and  saviour  from  a  little 
child  ?  Yes,  she  had  something  for  him  I  a  story  of 
help  and  cheer  and  happiness  she  would  make  for  this 
boy,  wherever  on  the  earth  he  might  be,  and  in  her 
heart  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  her  own  lost  one, 
for  whose  sake  all  other  boys  had  grown  yet  more 
dear. 

Thus  in  the  little  log-house  in  the  northern  solitude, 
the  work  of  brain  and  heart  began.  Did  the  will  never 
falter?  the  heart  never  grow  weary?  Often.  How 
often,  only  they  can  tell  who,  without  encouragement, 
without  cheer  from  any  assured  source,  shut  away  from 
every  exterior  prop,  resting  on  their  own  souls  alone, 
weave  on  to  oompleteness  the  web  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience spun  from  the  brain  and  life,  perhaps  from  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  heart.  What  is  easier  than  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  work,  to  criticise  any  lack  of  fin- 
ish, even  in  its  passage?  But  if  it  be  woven  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  hunaan  life  is  made,  it  is  never  lightly 
or  easily  done. 

Agnes  wrote  only  with  fulness  and  power  when  she 
forgot  what  she  was  doing.  Then  heart,  soul,  and 
brain  gave  of  their  overflow  without  effort  and  without 
stint.  But  the  moment  the  conscious  thought  came 
of  what  she  was  attempting,  all  assurance  of  touch  left 
her.  A  deep  distrust  of  her  powers,  a  sense  of  her 
own  temerity,  made  both  mind  and  hand  falter  and 
halt.  What  right  had  she  to  suppose,  because  she  had 
insight  in  her  soul  and  love  in  her  heart  to  respond  to 
the  need  of  the  every*day  boy,  that  she  had  also  the 
gift  to  embody  either  in  a  form  to  which  the  rather- 
hard-to-be-suited  little  man  would  spontaneously  re- 
spond ?  She  painted  the  truth,  then  was  afraid  of  it. 
She  would  attempt  to  hold  it  far  out  from  her  mental 
vision,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  it  as  if  she  were 
a  disinterested  judge.  Nobody,  nobody  on  earth,  fit  to 
decide  upon  it,  would  say  that  was  just  the  fancy  or 
thing  to  put  in  a  story.  She  was  sure  of  it.  Her  soul 
was  brave,  her  mind  was  timid.  She  was  without  ex- 
perience. She  had  never  won  success.  She  was  alone. 
The  world  was  wide  and  colci  Could  she  ever  venture 
to  send  her  fledgling  out  into  it  adrift  ?  If  she  did, 
it  would  drop  and  die  for  lack  of  shelter  and  warmth. 
Where  in  all  the  world  was  the  hand  strong  and  true 
to  take  it  in,  care  for  it,  start  it  for  steady  though  lowly 
flight  ? 

Of  all  these  things  and  many  more  she  was  too 
keenly  conscious  for  her  work's  good.  She  had  many 
despondent  days,  when  she  shut  up  her  portfolio  and 
locked  it  out  of  sight,  in  regret  and  humility  of  soul. 
That  the  beloved  image  of  her  little  hero  could  ever  be 
painted  by  her  hand  was  impossible;  of  that  she  felt 
certain.  It  remained  for  her  to  go  back  to  Miss  Bns- 
zill  and  her  bonnets;  she  could  make  a  bonnet,  a  pretty 
one;  she  had  proved  that;  but  to  make  the  word-por- 
trait of  a  living  boy,  alive,  life-inspiring  as  well  as  life- 
destroying,  to  do  him  justice  was  beyond  her  power*; 
On  the  whole  she  was  glad  she  had  learned  it  before 
she  had  proved  her  failure  by  demonstrated  defeat  in 
the  shape  of  a  pvbltsher^s  pitilessly  polite  note  of  refosal 
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Nevertheless,  id  characteristic  defiance  of  her  fiats,  the 
boy  of  her  heart  was  often  too  mnch  for  her  wavering 
will.  In  spite  of  all  her  doubt  and  dread  as  to  how  he 
would  look  to  others  who  loved  him  not,  she  loved  him 
so  entirely,  and  saw  him  so  distinctly,  that  the  passion 
to  individaalize  him,  to  paint  him  as  she  saw  him, 
would  overpower  all  the  menacing  thoughts  waiting  in 
ambush,  and  with  sure  but  delicate  strokes  the  image 
of  the  boy  traced  amid  all  his  environments  and  entan- 
glements became  week  by  week  more  vividly  disUncc. 
And  when  in  the  unoonscions  glow  of  creation  she 
held  him  up  to  the  eyes  of  untutored  Evelyn,  who 
laughed  and  cried  over  him  with  equal  delight,  Agnes 
had  already  found  her  audience  and  tasted  the  only 
unalloyed  sweet  of  authorship. 

Thus  the  soul-child  grew  in  shade  and  sunshine, 
amid  laughter  and  tears.  He  had  attained  the  perfect 
stature  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  whole  story  was  told, 
before  Miss  Buszill  returned  with  her  spring  goods 
from  Montreal.  The  very  day  that  Jim  Dare  carried 
the  precious  package  containing  his  story  in  his  inside 
pocket  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  to  the 
post-ofiSce  at  Dufferin,  Miss  Buzzill  herself  appeared  in 
the  door  of  the  log-house  at  the  Pinnacle.  She  came 
to  inquire  when  **  Madame  Darcy  "  (as  she  was  called 
by  Evelyn's  Equality")  would  come  to  the  Comers  to 
make  ready  for  *^  the  opening."  Miss  Buzzill's  orange- 
tinged  countenance  was  illuminated  by  a  bonnet  of  the 
brightest  canary.  She  said,  *'  I  thought  Td  give  'em  at 
meetin'  jest  a  spec  of  what's  comin'.  None  of  yer  gay, 
dashin'  colors  for  me,  I  can  tell  ye.  What  I  will  hev 
is  a  plain,  stiddy  yaller.'' 

(To  b«  eoDtimH4.) 


PAR  FROM  THE   MADDING    CROWD. 

CRAPTKB  ZZXVIII.        RAIK  :    ONE  SOLITARY   MUTS 

ANOTHER. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  dawn  was  promising  to 
break  in  hoes  of  drab  and  ash. 

The  air  changed  its  temperature  and  stirred  itself  more 
vigorously.  Cool,  elastic  breezes  coursed  in  transparent 
eddies  roand  Oak's  face.  The  wind  shifted  yet  a  point 
or  two  and  blew  stronger.  In  ten  minutes  every  wind 
of  hesYen  seemed  to  be  roaming  at  large.  Some  of  the 
thatchinz  on  the  wheat-stacks  was  now  whirled  fantasti- 
cally alotti  and  had  to  be  replaced  and  weighted  with  some 
rails  that  lay  near  at  hand.  This  done.  Oak  slaved  away 
again  at  the  barley.  A  huge  drop  of  rain  smote  his  face, 
the  wind  snarled  round  every  corner,  the  trees  rocked  to 
the  bases  of  their  trunks,  and  the  twigs  clashed  in  strife. 
DriTing  in  spars  at  any  point  and  on  any  system  inch  by 
inch  he  coTered  more  and  more  safely  from  ruin  this  dis- 
tracting impersonation  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The 
rain  came  on  in  earnest,  and  Oak  soon  felt  the  water  to  be 
trackine  cold  and  clammy  routes  down  his  back.  Ulti- 
mately ne  was  reduced  well-nieh  to  a  homogeneous  sop, 
and  a  decoction  of  his  person  trickled  down  and  stood  in  a 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  rain  stretched  obliquely 
through  the  dull  atmosphere  in  liquid  spines,  unbroken  in 
continuity  between  their  beginnings  in  the  clouds  and  their 
points  in  him. 

Oak  suddenly  remembered  that  eight  months  before  this 
time  he  had  been  fightin?  against  fire  in  the  same  spot  as 
desperately  as  he  was  fighting  against  water  now—  and  for 
a  futile  love  of  the  same  woman.  As  for  her  —  But  Oak 
was  generous  and  tme,  and  dismissed  his  reflections. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  dark  leaden  morning 
when  Gabriel  came  down  from  the  last  stack,  and  thank- 
fully uxdaamed,  *"  It  is  done  ! "    He  was  drenched,  weary, 


and  sad ;  and  yet  not  so  sad  as  drenched  and  wesij,  for  be 
was  cheered  hv  a  sense  of  success  in  a  good  cause. 

Faint  sounds  came  from  the  bam,  and  he  looked  that 
way.  Figures  came  sindy  and  in  pairs  through  the  doors 
—  all  walking  awkwardly,  and  abashed,  save  ue  foremost, 
who  wore  a  red  jacket,  and  advanced  with  bis  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whistling.  The  others  shambled  after  with  a  cod- 
science-stricken  air :  the  whole  procession  was  not  nidike 
Flaxman's  group  of  the  suitors  tottering  on  towards  the  in- 
fernal regions  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury.  The  gnarled 
shapes  passed  into  the  vilUee,  Troy,  their  leader,  enteriog 
the  farm-house.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  had  turned  bu 
face  to  the  ricks,  or  apparently  bestowed  one  thought  upon 
their  condition.  Soon  Oak  too  went  homeward,  bra  dif- 
ferent route  from  theirs.  In  front  of  him  against  the  wet, 
glazed  surface  of  the  lane  he  saw  a  person  walking  jet 
more  slowly  than  himself,  under  an  umbrella.  The  man 
turned  and  apparently  started  :  he  was  Bold  wood. 

**  How  are  you  this  morning,  sir  ?  "  said  Oak. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  wet  day.  Oh,  I  am  well,  very  well  I  thank 
you  :  quite  well." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir." 

Boldwood  seemed  to  awake  to  the  nresent  by  degrees. 
**  You  look  tired  and  ill.  Oak,"  he  said  then,  desoltoril/ 
regarding  his  companion. 

**  I  am  tired.     You  look  stransely  altered,  sir." 

"  I  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it :  I  am  well  enough.  What  pat  that 
into  your  head  ?  " 

**  I  thought  you  didn't  look  quite  so  topping  as  yon  osed 
to,  that  was  all." 

'*  Indeed,  then,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Boldwood,  sbortlj. 
**  Nothing  hurts  me.    My  constitution  is  an  iron  one." 

'*  I've  been  working  hard  to  get  our  ricks  covered,  and 
was  barely  in  time.  Never  had  such  a  struggle  in  my  life. 
.  .  .  Yours  of  course  are  safe^  sir  ?  " 

''  Oh  yes."  Boldwood  added  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
«*  What  did  you  ask.  Oak  ?  " 

**  Your  ricks  are  all  covered  before  this  time  ?  " 

"  No." 

*'  At  any  rate,  the  large  ones  upon  the  stone  staddles  ? " 

"  They  are  not." 

«<  Those  under  the  hedee  ?  " 

*«  No.     I  forgot  to  tell  the  thatcher  to  set  about  it" 

"  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile  ?  " 

^  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile.  I  overlooked  the  ricks 
this  year." 

*'  Then  not  a  tenth  of  your  com  will  come  to  measure, 
sir." 

«  Possibly  not" 

'<  Overlooked  them,"  repeated  Gabriel  slowly  to  himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  intensely  dramatic  effect  that 
announcement  had  upon  Oak  at  such  a  moment  All  the 
night  he  had  been  feeling  that  the  neglect  he  was  laboring 
to  repair  was  abnormid  and  isolated  —  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  within  the  circuit  of  the  country.  Yet  at  this 
very  time,  within  the  same  parish,  a  greater  waste  had 
been  going  on,  uncomplained  of  and  disregarded.  A  fev 
months  earlier  Boldwood's  fori^tting  his  husbandry  woold 
have  been  as  preposterous  an  idea  as  a  sailor  forgetting  he 
was  in  a  ship.  Oak  was  just  thinking  that  whateTer  he 
himself  might  have  suffered  from  BaUisheba's  marriage, 
here  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  more,  when  Boldwood 
spoke  in  a  changed  voice  —  that  of  one  who  yeamc^l  to 
make  a  confidence  and  relieve  his  heart  bv  an  ontponring. 

<*  Oak,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  things  have  gone 
wrong  with  me  lately.  I  may  as  well  own  it  I  was  going 
to  get  a  little  settled  in  life ;  but  in  some  way  my  plan  ^ 
come  to  nothing." 

"  I  thought  my  mistress  would  have  married  yon,"  wd 
Gabriel,  not  knowing  enough  of  the  full  depths  of  Bold- 
wood's  love  to  keep  silence  on  the  farmer's  account,  aod 
determined  not  to  evade  discipline  by  doing  so  on  his  own. 
"  However,  it  is  so  sometimes,  and  nothing  happens  that 
we  expect,"  he  added,  with  the  repose  of  a  man  whom  ma- 
fortune  had  inured  rather  than  subdued. 

« I  dare  say  I  am  a  joke  about  the  parish,"  said  Bold- 
wood,  as  if  the  subject  came  urreustibly  to  his  tongue,  »d 
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with  a  miserable  lightness  meant  to  express  his  indifier- 
ence. 

*'  Oh  no :   I  don't  think  that." 

**  But  the  real  trulji  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  not, 
as  some  fancy,  any  jilting  on  —  her  part.  No  engage- 
ment ever  existed  between  me  and  Miss  Everdene.  Peo* 
pie  say  so,  but  it  is  untrue :  she  never  promised  me  I  '*  Bold- 
wood  stood  still  now  and  turned  his  wild  face  to  Oak. 
^  Oh,  Gabriel,"  he  continued,  **  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  and 
I  don*t  know  what,  and  I  can't  fend  off  my  miserable  grief  ! 
....  1  had  some  faint  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  till  I 
lost  that  woman.  Yes,  He  prepared  a  gourd  to  shade  me, 
and  like  the  prophet  I  thanked  Him  and  was  glad.  But  the 
next  day  He  prepared  a  worm  to  smite  the  gourd,  and 
wither  it;  and  I  feel  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live." 

A  silence  followed.  Bold  wood  aroused  himself  from  the 
momentary  mood  of  confidence  into  which  he  had  drifted, 
and  walked  on  aeain,  resuming  his  usual  reserve. 

*^  No,  Gabriel,''  he  resumed  with  a  carelessness  which 
was  like  the  smile  on  the  countenance  of  a  skull  ;  '*  it  was 
made  more  of  by  other  people  than  ever  it  was  by  us.  I  do 
feel  a  little  regret  occasionally,  but  no  woman  ever  had 
power  over  me  for  any  length  of  time.  Well,  good  morn- 
ing. I  can  trust  you  not  to  mention  to  others  what  has 
passed  between  us  two  here." 

(To  ba  eontiniMd.) 


THE  WOODEN  WEDDING. 

**  Of  coarse  Lonison  must  come  home  for  the  wooden 
wedding,**  decided  the  whole  of  the  Gruhners  assembled 
in  fall  family  conclave;  the  said  family  conclave  being 
composed  of  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Gruhner, 
Widow  Gruhner,  and  her  two  daughters,  Margot,  whose 
fifth  wedding-day  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  Gretchen,  the 
laaghter-lovmsf,  youngest  of  the  family.  Besides  whom 
were  present  Wimelm  Bans,  Margot*s  hasband,  and  Hans, 
the  miller's  son. 

**  Yes,  yes,  FrSulein  Lonison  must  come  home  for  the 
wedding,  of  course,"  echoed  Hans. 

And  then  everybody  laughed.  First  of  all,  because  no 
one  io  the  world  but  Hans  would  have  dreamed  of  dignify- 
ing little  Louison  Gruhner  with  so  imposing  a  title ;  and 
next,  because  poor  Hans  could  never  so  much  as  mention 
Louison's  name,  titled  or  not,  without  causing  a  laugh  in 
the  family  circle.  His  admiration  for  that  young  person, 
freely  expressed  on  all  occasions  when  the  object  of  his 
affections  was  not  present,  and  his  extreme  shyness  in 
her  society,  had  long  been  a  standing  joke  in  the  village 
of  Brushofen,  and  had  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of 
«  the  bashful  lover." 

When  they  all  laughed,  Hans  blushed  a  very  furious 
and  unbecoming  red. 

**  NeTcr  mind,  never  mind,  friend  Hans,"  said  Wilhelm, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  encouragingly.  '*  I  was  youug 
once,  and  timid  too,  and  yet  thou  seest  I  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  at  last ;  and  I  would  advise  thee  "  — 

Bat  the  advice  was  drowned  in  a  chorus  of  laughter  and 
expostalations.  Margot,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  objected 
to  be  compared  to  a  horned  bull ;  and  Wilhelm's  timidity 
had  not  been  so  patent  to  the  world,  even  in  his  youn^; 
days,  as  to  have  made  much  impression  upon  it,  it  would 


However,  it  was  quite  decided  that  Louison  was  to  come 

home. 

She  was  a  bright,  dark-eyed  girl  of  about  seventeen,  an 
orphan  niece  of  Widow  Gruhner,  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
her  cousin  Gretchen,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  few  months. 
Lonison  lived,  as  a  rule,  with  some  distant  relatives,  who 
were  farmers,  a  few  miles  from  Konigsberg ;  but  her  holi- 
days, somewhat  few  and  far  between,  were  always  spent  in 
the  Grahners'  little  cottage,  which  from  her  childhood  had 


been  considered  as  her  real  home,  and  her  visits  to  Brush- 
fen  were  looked  forward  U  ' 
fkmily  with  great  pleasure. 


fen  were  looked  forward  to  bv  all  the  members  of  the 

It  was  now  almost  a  year 


since  she  had  been  to  see  them,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  allow  the  grand  festivities  of  the  "  wooden  wedding  "  to 
take  place  without  her.  So  after  a  somewhat  elaborate 
correspondence  between  the  Widow  Gruhner  and  Fran 
Liebe,  Uie  farmer's  wife,  whose  right  hand  Louison  was,  a 
leave  of  a  fortnight  was  obtained,  and  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  young  girl's  arrival  at  Brushofen. 

Old  Gruhner,  accompanied  by  his  granddaughter, 
Gretchen,  went  to  meet  her  at  the  coach. 

'*Two  weeks,  two  whole  weeks,  my  Louison,"  cried 
Gretchen,  grasping  her  friend's  hand  as  they  walked  to^ 
geUier  up  the  steep  cliff  path  that  led  to  the  cotta^. 
"  Only  think  how  delightful  1  And  before  the  end  of  that 
time  Hans  Steimer  will  have  asked  thee  to  marr}'  him,  and 
then  thou  wilt  stay  here  always,  and  live  in  the  pretty  new 
cottage  by  the  mill,  and  we  shall  never  part  with  thee 
again." 

"  Come,  come,"  retorted  Louison,  **  how  dost  thou  know 
that  by  the  time  Hans  Steimer  pleases  to  say  *  Wilt 
thou?'  I  shall  not  please  to  sav  '  Nay '  ?  " 

But  as  she  spoke  a  smile  curled  the  corners  of  her  pretty 
mouth,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  all  hidden  though  they  were 
by  their  long  lashes. 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,"  returned  Gretchen,  wisely 
resolving  not  to  press  the  matter,  at  least  for  the  present 

And  there  were  naturallv  many  other  subjects  of  con- 
versation interesting  to  the  family  party,  or  at  least  to  the 
women  portion  of  it:  many  questions  to  ask  and  be  an- 
swered, many  friends  to  be  inquired  for  and  discussed. 

A  merry  and  talkative  group  were  they,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether that  evening  at  work,  by  the  open  window  of  the 
cottage  kitchen.  It  seemed  as  though  they  could  never 
get  to  the  end  of  their  absorbing  topics  —  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  changes  of  one  kind  or  another,  rumors  of  what 
might  be,  or  might  have  been,  flirtations,  feudn  :  who  does 
not  know  the  thousand  and  one  elements  of  village  gossip  ? 
If  the  conversation  flagged  for  a  moment,  it  was  sure  to 
break  out  again  directly  with  an  *'  Oh  1  what  do  you 
think  ?  "  or  "  Have  you  heard  ?  "  or  "  Do  tell  me."  And 
then  on  the  tongues  would  go  again,  as  glibly  as  though 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  hours. 

"  Oh !  these  women,  thew  women,"  grumbled  old  Grand- 
father Gruhner.  "  Just  listen  to  them  click  clack,  click 
clacking,  for  all  the  world  like  a  flock  of  geese.  Set  five 
women  together,  and  some  mischief  will  be  brewing,  one 
may  be  sure  of  that."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  it 
did  not  seem  that  the  old  man  had  really  any  very  strong 
aversion  himself  to  a  little  f^ossip,  since  he  hovered  about 
the  group,  pipe  in  mouth,  with  some  tenacity,  instead  of 
following  his  son-in-law,  Wilhelm,  to  the  guden,  where 
he  was  busy  digging  potatoes. 

The  forthcoming  festivities  of  the  wooden  wedding,  and 
the  presents  which  were  expected  or  promised  for  the  oc- 
casion, of  course  took  up  a  considerable  share  of  the  con- 
versation, and  filled  up  the  pauses  of  village  scandal.  The 
custom  of  giving  presents  of  a  special  kind  on  each  fifth 
anniversary  of  a  marriage  originated  in  America,  but  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  Germany.  On  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  tne  wedding-day  all  the  gifts  must  be  of  wood,  on 
the  tenth  of  tin,  on  the  fifteenth  of  china,  and  so  on  until 
the  silver,  the  twenty-fifth ;  the  golden,  the  fiftieth  ;  and  the 
diamond,  the  seldom-reached  seventy-fifth  year  of  wedlock, 
is  attained.  There  was  naturally  a  ^ood  deal  of  arrange- 
ment required,  and  some  anxiety  manifested  by  the  notable 
young  housewife  that  the  offerings  should  be  such  as  would 
give  satisfaction  alike  to  the  donor  and  the  recipients,  that 
rarest  of  all  cases  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents. 
Possibly  Margot  had  never  heard  of  that  unhappy  bridal 
pair  whose  Uioughtful  friends  provided  them  with  ten 
toast-racks  as  wedding  gifts.  But  experience  or  learning 
of  some  kind  had  evidently  made  her  wise,  and  she  was 
resolved  that  no  mistake  of  such  a  kind  should  occur  in 
her  case.  Thoush  the  gifts  might  be  limited  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  cost,  were  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  of  very  various  description.  At  least  so  it  would  seem 
from  the  list  which  she  counted  on  her  fingers,  more  than 
twice  over,  for  her  consin's  benefit,  and  which  included 
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among  other  things  an  arm-chair,  a  tea-caddy,  a  carved 
necklace,  a  picture  frame,  three  spoons,  a  brooch,  a  potato 
bowl,  and  a  washing  tub. 

'<  Ah,  hy  the  bye,"  she  says,  rather  suddenly,  after  one  of 
those  dead  pauses  which  occur  even  in  the  most  animated 
conversations,  **  by  the  bye,  my  husband  tells  me  that  Hans 
Steimer  will  come  this  evening  to  ask  what  his  nresent  to 
me  shall  be.  I  must  decide.  What  dost  think,  grand- 
mother, of  a  little  bracket  for  the  wall  that  would  just  hold 
the  best  Dutch  china  teapot  ?  " 

*<  I  think  that  would  be  capital,"  responds  the  old  lady. 

Meanwhile  a  look  of  intelligence  passes  between  the 
other  women.  Louison,  who  is  sitting  close  by  Gretchen, 
works  away  veir  steadily,  and  pretends  not  to  see  it. 

'*  I  doubt  if  Margot's  present  is  the  only  reason  for  Hans' 
coming  up  to-night,"  says  Widow  Gruhner,  smiling  at  her 
niece. 

<*  How  should  he  know  I  was  here  ?  "  asks  pooi^  Louison, 
betraying  herself  unconsciously,  and  then  blusiiing  crimson 
to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears. 

There  is  a  general  laugh.  At  the  same  moment  Louison 
drops  the  needle  she  is  working  with,  and  goes  on  her 
knees  on  the  floor  to  find  it.  Suddenly  her  heart  beats 
tumaltuously.  It  seems  to  have  fiown  to  her  head,  and  to 
be  knocking  a  very  tattoo  on  her  brain ;  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  of  a  well-known  voice,  has  reached  her  listening 
ears  long  before  the  others  are  conscious  of  it  It  is  not 
a  very  musical  voice ;  it  does  not  belong  to  a  very  remark- 
able or  specially  charming  person.  Hans  is,  after  all,  but 
a  commonplace,  every-day  sort  of  young  man ;  but  yet  to 
the  little  girl  groping  about  in  the  twilight  after  the  missing 
needle  the  voice  has  a  charm  sweeter  than  any  other  on 
earth,  the  round  commonplace  face,  under  Uie  round 
shabby  hat,  has  a  radiance  and  beauty  no  other  fi|ce  will 
ever  equal  in  her  %y^^.  After  all,  is  it  not  every-day  love 
which  makes  every-day  happiness  ? 

<<  Canst  thou  not  find  that  needle  ?  "  asks  Grretchen ;  and 
then,  looking  suddenly  up,  "  Why,  only  think,  Louison, 
here  is  Hans  I  "  As  if  Louison  had  not  known  that  an  age 
ago  1  **  Here  he  comes.  I  thought  so.  Gret  up  —  or,  no, 
no,*'  in  a  whisper,  "  stay  there,  and  we  will  pretend  thou 
hast  not  come ;  and  we  will  hear  what  he  says." 

<<  Well,  Hans,  thou  art  a  good  example  of  the  old  prov- 
erb, for  we  were  but  just  speaking  of  thee,"  says  Grand- 
father Gruhner  as  the  young  man  approaches,  and  leans 
against  the  open  window,  pipe  in  moutn. 

Gretchen  holds  her  worK  spread  out  so  as  to  hide  kneel- 
ing Louison.  Hans  bids  them  all  good  evening,  but  gazes 
round  the  small  room  somewhat  disconsolately,  seeking  for 
that  which  he  finds  not.  Oh  for  a  glimpse  of  a  small  plump 
figure  in  a  dark  serge  dress,  a  pair  of  bright  dark  eyes,  and 
coral  lips  that  part  to  show  a  row  of  pearh'  teeth  I  sighs  the 
young  man  —  sighs,  and  blindly  curses  nte,  because  like 
many  another  foolish  mortal  he  cannot  see  a  yard  before 
his  mce. 

'*  Ah,  Hans,  is  it  thou  ?  "  says  laughing,  mischievous 
Gretchen.  *'  Poor  Hans  1  I  am  sorry  for  thee  if  it  is  to  pay 
thy  respects  to  our  fair  cousin  thou  art  come." 

<*  What  folly  of  Gretchen,  to  be  sure  1 "  grumbles  Mar^ 
got  under  her  breath.  **  She  will  put  my  present  quite  out 
of  his  stupid  head,  and  we  all  know  that  is  what  he  has 
really  come  about."  She  moves  quickly  from  her  seat  and 
whispers  to  her  mother.  An  idea  has  struck  her  that  after 
all  two  smaller  brackets,  one  for  each  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  would  be  better  than  one.  '*  Dost  think  it  would  be 
too  much  to  ask  for  ?  "  she  inquires  of  her  mother. 

But  the  good  widow  is  so  much  amused  with  the  small 
domestic  comedy  going  on  before  her,  that  she  can  scarcely 

Eay  due  and  proper  attention  to  the  weighty  matter  of  the 
racket. 

As  for  Hans,  if  Margot  and  her  wooden  wedding  had 
ever  been  very  prominent  matters  of  interest  in  his  nead, 
it  is  quite  clear  of  them  now.  At  the  present  moment  one 
idea  alone  possesses  the  young  lover. 

^How  —  whv — what  dost  thou  mean?"  he  stammers. 
<*  Is  not  Franlem  —  I  mean  she  —  ifr  she  not  coming  ?  " 
Louison  gives  Gretchen's  dress  a  little  tremulous  pull. 
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*'  No,  indeed,  she  is  not,  my  poor  Hans." 

The  smile  fkdes  suddenly  away  horn  the  youne  man's 
face.  Gretchen  puts  on  a  very  long  face  too,  and  shakes 
her  head  dismally. 

*<  What  is  it,  Gretchen  ?  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 
Has  anything  happened  to  her?  Is  uie  ill?  Is  she  — 
What 's  the  good  or  making  mysteries  ?  Everybody  knows 
how  I  love  her,"  cries  Hans,  gaining  sudden  courage. 

<*  Yes,  everybody  except  Louison  herself,"  says  Gretchen. 
Another  tug  at  the  dress  —  an  imploring  tug  Uiis  time. 
Louison  feels  her  situation  becoming  extremely  embarrass- 
ing. But  Gretchen's  tongue  is  not  so  easily  stopped.  Tlie 
very  spirit  of  mischief  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her.    **  Everybody  except  Louison  herself,"  she  repeats. 

''  Could  you  —  could  yon  not  help  me  a  little  when  she 
comes  ?  "  asks  Hans  in  an  undertone,  which  is  meant  &r 
Gretchen's  ear  alone,  but  which  reaches  several  other  pairs 
of  ears  besides. 

Gretchen  laughs.  '*  Not  I.  Manaee  thine  own  business 
Master  EEans.  Besides,  did  I  not  tell  thee  that  she  is  oot 
coming  ?  that,  in  short,  thou  art  a  day  after  the  fiur  ?  "  — 
a  vehement  pull  at  the  dress  —  "  that  there  are  attractions 
at  Konigsberg  "  —  a  still  more  vehement  pull,  and  some- 
thing like  a  groan  from  Hans  —  '*  a  farmer,  you  must  know, 
young,  handsome,  and  rich  "  — 

This  is  too  much.  Louison's  patience  and  discretiott 
alike  give  way.    She  scrambles  up  to  her  feet 

**  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  how  can  you,  how  dare  yon !  " 
she  cries,  her  cheeks  all  aflame. 

Of  course  there  is  a  laugh  from  the  whole  circle.  Ai  for 
Hans,  at  die  first  sight  of  the  unexpected  anparitioD  his 
new-found  courage  suddenly  takes  flight,  ana  he  with  it. 
When  they  look  round  for  him,  to  explun  matters,  be  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Possibly  the  remembrance  of  his  late 
boldness  luis  produced  a  reaction ;  possibly  the  last  piece  of 
intelligence  about  the  handsome  young  fanner  at  ^bd^s- 
berg  has  proved  too  much  for  his  nerves ;  or  possibly  ne 
may  be  hurt  and  offended  at  the  little  trick  which  has  been 
played  upon  him.  This  is  the  fear  which  troubles  Lou- 
ison. 

<*  Oh,  Grotchen,  Gretchen,  how  unkind,  to  be  rare ! 
Who  would  have  dreamed  to  hear  thee  say  such  things?  " 
she  cries. 

"  What  a  goose  art  thou  to  turn  a  little  innocent  bit  of 
fun  into  such  a  scene,  Louison !  Why  didst  thou  not  stay 
quiet?" 

**I  think  thou  wert  carrying  thy  nonsense  too  &r, 
Gretchen,"  says  the  widow.  <<  &e,  thou  hast  vexed  Hans, 
and  made  Louison  cry." 

"  And  he  will  think  it  is  all  true,"  sobs  Louison. 

"  Nay,  nay,  child,"  puts  in  the  old  grandmother,  consol- 
ingly, ^  never  fear.  It  will  all  come  right  in  time.  Most 
tilings  do,  if  we  will  only  have  patience." 

^He  will  know  that  it  was  all  Gretchen's  nonsense,'' 
suggests  the  old  srandfather.  <<  I  will  ^o  and  see  if  I 
can  find  him  anywhere  about,  and  bring  bun  in  to  thee." 

"  No,  no,  grandfather,"  cries  the  little  maiden  between 
her  sobs.  <*  It  is  all  my  own  fault.  Don't  fetch  Mm. 
Don't  go  after  him.  If  no  is  angry,  it  is  quite  right  — 
quite.  He  must  think  me  so  horrid,  so  bold.  He  must 
tnink  I  only  wanted  to  hear  him  say  "  — 

*'  He  loved  you."  It  is  Gretchen,  half  mischievous  and 
half  repentant,  who  fills  up  the  blank. 

"  He  will  never  say  so  again,"  sobs  Louison. 

"  And  wouldst  thou  care  so  very,  very  much  if  he  did 
not?  Eh  ?  "  asks  Gretchen.  Louison's  face  is  hidden  in 
her  hands.  She  does  not  see  a  shadow  that  creeps  stealth- 
ily every  moment  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  open  window. 
Girotchen  stands  before  her.  *'  Dost  thou  indeed  care  for 
him  so  much,  little  one  ?  " 

Louison  does  not  look  up.  The  words  that  she  says  are 
not  many,  and  are  broken  with  sobs.  But,  few  or  many, 
they  are  to  the  purpose.  More  to  the  purpose  than  listen- 
ing Hans  would  have  dared  to  hope  for— more  to  the 
purpose  than  he  would  ever  have  heard  had  he  not  played 
eavesdropper  in  his  turn. 

B^ore  they  are  fairly  out  of  her  month,  there  \b  a  rustle 
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of  the  creeper  outside  the  honse,  a  leap  throogh  the  win- 
dow, and  before  Louison  can  turn  to  fly  she  is  caught, 
caged,  held  fast,  in  a  pair  of  strong  young  arms.  What 
need  of  more  love-nuiking  when  the  love  was  made  al- 
ready ? 

Louison  protests.  "  Oh  I  it  was  mean,  unfair  of  thee, 
HsoB ;  I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  she  cries. 

But  she  dries  her  tears,  and  Hans  helps  her. 

*'  But  at  least  thou  wert  as  bad,''  Hans  retorts.  **  I 
never  could  have  believed  it  of  thee  either." 

*'  Then  I  suppose  we  must  forgive  one  another." 

*'  I  suppose  we  must  try." 

And  8o  they  settle  it. 

And  very  soon  after  the  wooden  wedding  comes  another, 
where,  we  may  be  sure,  laughing  6retchen}acts  the  part  of 
bridesmaid. 

"  'T  was  all  thy  fault,"  Louison  says  to  her,  as  they  walk 
home. 

**  Entirely,"  echoes  Hans.  "  I  never  should  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing  but  for  thee  and  thy  tricks.  But  I  forgive 
thee." 

"•  And  thou,  Louison  ?  "  asks  the  girl. 

^  Well,  I  will  see  how  Hans  behaves  in  the  future.  I 
wilt  tell  thee  on  —  on  the  day  of  my  wooden  weddine." 
But  as  she  looks  up  into  her  young  husband's  face  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  fear. 

"  Ah !  talking  of  wooden  weddings,  thou  hast  quite  for- 
irotten  all  about  poor  Margot  and  her  bracket,"  says  Lou- 
ison. 

"  I  will  give  her  a  pair  instead  of  one,"  says  Hans. 

And  so  they  were  all  made  happy. 


A  WITCH   TRIAL  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  this  paper  we  intend  to  follow  the  course  which  the 
trial  actually  took.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  im- 
prove the  story  it  tells  by  throwing  it  into  another  shape. 
Bat  it  is  also  possible  that  such  a  process  might  effectually 
destroy  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  manners  and  super- 
stition five  hundred  years  ago. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  readers  have  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Chatelet  —  the  Old  Baile;^  of  Paris  —  on  Saturdav, 
the  30th  of  July,  1390.  Originally  erected  as  a  tdte  de 
pont,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  way  of  the 
Bridge  au  Chanee,  it  consisted  of  a  square  keep,  with  tur- 
rets at  the  angles.  Through  its  centre,  straight  t6  the 
bridge,  ran  a  narrow  passage,  with  heavy  gates  at  its  ex- 
tremities. The  last  crumUing  remains  of  the  Ch&telet 
were  removed  in  1792.  But  four  hundred  years  earlier, 
though  it  was  then  so  ancient  that  the  date  of  its  foun- 
dation had  passed  out  of  memory,  it  was  still  formidable. 
Like  many  another  old  fortification,  the  course  of  time,  in 
removing  it  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  centre, 
had  turned  it  into  a  prison.  Having  surveyed  its  massy 
walls  and  grim  old  battlements,  we  penetrate  through  a 
nomber  of  gloomy  corridors  to  the  Gri^che,  or  woman^s 
cell.  It  is  a  low,  vaulted  chamber  of  considerable  extent 
—  dim,  damp,  and  unclean  exceedingly.  It  has  no  furni- 
ture :  a  stone  bench  which  runs  round  it  serves  as  a  seat 
by  day  and  a  couch  by  night.  And  yet  this  miserable 
lodging  must  be  paid  for,  at  the  rate  of  two  deniers  a  night, 
by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
accommodation  hardly  superior  elsewhere.  The  author- 
ities do  not  provide  the  prisoners  with  food.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  seldom  any  scarcity.  Commiseration  for 
the  captive  is  one  of  the  foremost  duties  inculcated  by 
mediaeval  religion,  and  the  bags  which  hang  from  the  grat- 
ings of  the  Chfttelet  are  filled  daily  with  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable.  Besides,  it  is  so  common  for  the  con- 
scientious to  traverse  the  city,  at  stated  times,  in  search  of 
alms  for  those  in  durance,  that  contemporary  satire  has 
seized  upon  the  practice  as  one  of  the  many  characteristics 
of  hypocrisy. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Gri^che  are  variously  occupied. 


Some  exchange  blows,  for  here  not  only  do  they  quarrel, 
but  not  nnfrequently  carry  their  contention  to  a  &tal  close. 
Some  merely  exchange  coarse  epithets.  Some  carouse,  for 
here  money  will  procure  anything.  And  some  —  yoke- 
fellows in  iniquitv  tnese  —  arrange  their  defence,  and  dis- 
cuss the  probabilities  of  conviction.  The  last  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  two  committed  on  the  charge  of  bewitching 
and  poisoning  Hainsellin  Planete  and  his  wife,  Agnesot,  of 
the  xtue  des  Fosses  St.  Grermain.  One  of  the  two,  Margot 
de  la  Barre,  aliaa  du  Coignet,  is  a  hard-featured,  deter- 
mined-looking woman,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  who,  pre- 
vious to  her  incarceration,  kept  a  tavern  of  no  ^ood  repute 
in  the  Rue  Froidmantel,  a  street  in  the  vicinity  of^  the 
Louvre,  as  indeed  are  all  the  streets  mentioned  in  this 
trial.  The  other,  Marion  la  Droituriere,  alias  I'Estall^e,  is 
less  than  half  the  age  of  her  companion,  but  of  quite  an- 
other exterior,  beine  remarkably  tall  and  thin.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  she  has  oeen  a  gaud^  bird  at  no  distant  date ; 
but  imprisonment  has  stripp^  off  much  of  her  eay  plumage, 
and  sorely  bedraggled  the  rest  She  is  by  profession  what 
we  would  term  "an  unfortunate"  —  one  of  the  highest 
class,  however,  being  a  member  of  a  singular  body  attached 
to  the  French  court. 

The  jailers  appear,  and  Margot  is  led  up  to  the  hall  of 
judgment  On  this  occasion  the  court  is  composed  of  the 
rrovost  of  the  ChAtelet,  his  lieutenant,  his  auditor,  the 
King's  advocate,  and  six  other  personages  learned  in  the 
law,  termed  examiners.  The  preliminary  formalities  are 
gone  through  and  the  trial  bezins.  Margot  is  questioned 
,on  oath  respecting  her  former  life.  She  replies  that  she 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Beaune,  in  the  Gastenois ;  that 
for  many  a  year  she  had  led  a  vagabond  and  an  immoral 
life,  '*  sometimes  in  one  town,  sometimes  in  another,"  set- 
tling eventually  in  the  Rue  Froidmantel.  We  may  add 
what  was  elicited  bit  by  bit  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that 
during  the  latter  portion  of  her  career,  the  professions  of 
sorceress,  quack,  and  not  improbably  poisoner,  had  been 
conjoined  to  that  of  keeper  of  a  house  of  dubious  repute. 
Concemine  the  bewitchment  of  Planete  and  his  wife  she 
explains  mat  the  man  was  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  her  tavern  with  PEstallee,  his  amie^ 
up  almost  to  the  day  of  his  marriage  —  an  event  which 
had  tkken  place  but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  trial. 
«<  Immediately  after  the  wedding,"  sne  goes  on  to  relate, 
"  I  was  informed  by  mutual  friends  Uiat  Agnesot  was 
afflicted  with  a  disease  which  caused  her  brain  to  exude 
through  her  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  I  was  requested  to 
do  something  for  the  poor  woman.  Then  I  bethought  me 
of  a  certain  secret  which  my  mother  had  taught  me  in  my 
youth,  and  I  told  these  people  that,  with  God  to  aid,  I 
would  soon  relieve  her.  Taking  a  garland,  composed  of 
herbs  which  I  had  purchased  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  last 
past,  I  went  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Grermain.  On  the 
way  I  pausetd  to  gather  a  bunch  of  shepherd's-pnrse,i 
which  I  saw  growing  near  the  hostelry  of  Alen^on,  close 
by  the  Louvre,  and  which  I  twined  in  the  garland  as  I 
went  Admitted  to  the  bedside  of  Agnesot,  I  acquainted 
myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  her  malady.  Then  I  said 
to  her, '  Mon  amie,  I  gave  you  no  garland  for  your  wed- 
ding-day, but  I  give  you  one  now,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  could  not  wear  a  better  one.  It  is  a  garland  to  unbe- 
witch  yourself,  or  any  other  person  upon  whom  a  spell  has 
been  laid.'  So  saying,  I  twined  the  garland  round  her 
head,  outside  her  cap.    Then  I  repeated  three  paters^  and 


Trinity 
The  last  sentence  was  a  damning  admission. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  she  told  that  some  days  preced- 
faig  her  visit  to  his  wife  he  had  called  at  her  tavern  to  re- 
quest assistance  for  himself,  who  was  then  suffering  from 
**  fevers,"  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  old  acquaintance,  she 
had  furnished  him  with  a  charm  composed  of  shepherd 's- 
purse  wrapped  up  in  a  white  rag,  which  she  directed  him 

1  Ttw  WMd  naoied  wm  a  noted  infredlent  in  witch  prepamtionB.  Awan 
of  this.  Uargot  cndeayorad  to  gtva  its  appearance  In  her  garland  the  Nonlng 
of  acdaent 
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to  cury  on  hif  peraon,  promising  that  it  would  secure  his 
recovery  within  eleven  davs. 

To  farther  questions  she  replied  that  she  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  witcherut.  When  reminded  of  an 
admission  made  by  her  during  the  examination  preceding 
her  committal  for  trial,  she  denied,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
having  ever  said  that  she  knew  Agnesot  to  be  spellbound, 
or  having  made  any  remark  at  all  concerning  her,  save 
that,  within  three  or  four  davs  of  putting  on  the  wreath,  a 
notable  change  would  take  place  in  her  health. 

Having  heard  all  that  rnxmii  thought  fit  to  state,  the 
judges  consulted  thereupon.  Then,  **  duly  considering  her 
former  life,  the  contradictions  between  ner  various  state- 
ments, ^the  suspicious  herbs  found  in  her  possession,  the 
absurdity  of  a  person  pretending  to  reverse  a  spell  who 
did  not  know  how  to  impose  it,  and  the  extraordinary  ad- 
mission contained  in  her  version  of  the  formula  which  she 
had  used  when  placing  the  garland  on  the  head  of  Agne- 
sot they  decided  that,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, it  was  necessary  to  put  her  to  the  question." 

The  last  paragraph,  which  we  have  borrowed  pretty 
exactly  from  the  record,  seems  verjr  legal  and  logical.  But 
we  begto  assure  our  readers  that  it  meant  absolutely  noth- 
ing. We  have  gone  over  nearly  a  hundred  reports  of  trials 
which  took  place  at  the  ChAtelet  about  this  period,  without 
finding  a  single  instance  in  which  resort  was  not  had  to 
the  question. 

Margot  was  put  to  the  question  forthwith,  **  on  the  little 
bed  and  the  great  one,"  hut  not  another  word  could  be 
drawn  firom  her.  She  was  then  released,  chafed,  as  usual,, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  then  releeated  to  her  cell.  So  far  she 
had  reason  to  consider  herself  safe.  There  was  no  decisive 
evidence  against  her.  She  thought  she  could  trust  her 
accomplice  to  keep  silence,  and  the  old  sinner  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  concerning  her  own  firmness. 

On  Monday,  August  the  1st,  the  court  reassembled. 
There  were  present  six  members,  two  of  whom  had  not 
appeared  at  the  former  sitting.  This  time  TEstall^  was 
produced  for  examination,  and  with  her  several  dumb  but 
rather  dangerous  witnesses,  consisting  of  one  or  two  dried 
herbs,  a  piece  of  moss,  and  a  lock  of  iiair,  which  had  been 
found  in  ner  box.  She,  too,  was  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  former  life  in  the  first  instance.  The  moss, 
she  stated,  had  been  given  her  as  a  sotiventr  bv  a  former 
paramour,  an  £nglish  squire,  who  had  gathered  it  with  his 
own  hands  by  the  brink  of  a  well  where,  according  to  tra^ 
dition,  a  virgin  had  been  beheaded.  It  was  supposed  to 
contain  certain  mystic  virtues,  and  in  return  therefor  she 
had  given  the  squire  a  lock  of  her  hair,  for  which  scarcelv 
as  much  could  be  said.  One  would  have  thought  that  such 
a  token  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  pass  between  people  like 
these ;  but  such  were  the  good  old  times. 

Concerning  Hainsellin,  r£stallte  was  sufiiciently  difiuse. 
She  declared  without  the  smallest  reserve,  or  regard  for 
womanly  or  legal  decorum,  and  to  the  very  beards  of  those 
"  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,"  that  she  had 
loved,  still  loved,  and  would  continue  to  love  him  better 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  and,  as  she  added  with  vehe- 
ment passion,  '*  better  than  any  man  that  ever  could  be 
bom  into  the  world."  The  tun  of  hair  was  his.  Once  on 
a  time  when  he  was  leaving  her,  as  she  thought,  far  too 
soon,  she  tried  to  arrest  him  in  a  playful  way.  She  seised 
his  hood  by  one  of  the  corners :  he  pulled  against  her,  and 
thus  the  thing  was  torn  off,  and  witn  it  these  hairs.  He 
escaped  for  the  time ;  but  she  wrapped  up  the  hairs  in  the 
firagment  of  red  cloth,  and  put  the  packet  away  among  the 
thinffs  which  she  valued  most. 

She  denied  that  she  had  ever  gathered  any  herbs  for 
magical  purposes,  or  that  she  had  ever  uttered  a  threat 
concerning  Hainsellin.  She  admitted  that  his  marriage 
had  grieved  her  exceedingly  —  more,  far  more,  than  any- 
thing that  had  ever  before  befallen  her.  And  she  admitted 
having  said  that  he  would  have  reason  to  rue  the  day  — 
not  as  a  threat,  but  because  she  knew  full  well  that  never, 
never  more  would  he  find  any  woman  in  this  world  to  sac- 
rifice herself  for  him  as  she  nad  done.  This  was  all  that 
she  had  to  say,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  her  cell. 


The  court  was  by  this  time  increased  to  eleven— tbe 
five  fresh  members  probably  having  been  all  at^vcted  to 
the  Chttelet  by  the  unuBuaf  interest  whidi  the  trial  began 
to  assume.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  judges 
followed  the  departure  of  Marion.  Its*  very  tength  ihovi 
that  it  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  her.  In  the  esd 
it  was  decided  that  she,  too,  should  be  put  to  the  torture, 
but  not  until  Margot  had  belen  subjected  thereto  a  secoiid 
time.  The  crone  therefore  was  summoned,  and  stretched 
on  the  rack.  But  the  stem  persuasions  of  the  tmsU  bed 
and  the  great  one  had  not  the  smallest  effect  on  her  obsti- 
nacy.   §0  ended  the  doings  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  court  on  Tuesday;  but  on  Wednesday, 
the  8d  of  August,  its  members  assembled  to  the  number 
of  seven,  and  Marion  was  led  before  it  The  proceediags 
opened  with  a  little  **  scene."  When  the  principal  tor- 
turer, Oudin  de  Rochefort,  seized  the  woman  to  prepare 
her  for  the  iron  couch,  she  burst  from  his  grasp,  and  treated 
the  worshipful  magistrates  to  not  a  little  of  her  mind. 
She  warnea  them,  with  suitable  gestures  and  inteijectioDs, 
to  ^  mind  what  they  were  about  in  dealing  thus  with  a 
woman  of  good  fame."  She  declared,  with  deep  eameit- 
ness,  that  sne  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  charges  broaght 
against  her.  And  she  closed  as  neat  an  oratbn  as  wu 
ever  delivered  under  such  circumstances,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Parliament 

Such  an  ftppeelf  even  from  such  lips,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  work  of  torture  was  suspended,  and  Dotice 
of  the  appeal  was  transmitted  to  the  body  conoeraed, 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  sitting  at  that  moment  The 
message  received  prompt  attention,  and  the  messengers— 
the  honorable  and  learned  Master  Pierre  Lesclot,  and  the 
merely  learned  Master  Gnillaume  Porel,  both  members 
of  the  Court  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  Court  of  the 
ChAtelet  —  were  sent  back  on  the  instant,  with  full  powers 
to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  appeal.  So  quickly  was 
all  this  done,  that  the  examination  was  resumed  and  earned 
through  the  remainder  of  the  stage  that  same  day.  Ckarly 
old  French  law  had  not  yet  put  on  those  tedious  forms  of 
which  Hamlet  complains  so  bitterly. 

Her  appeal  being  disallowed,  Marion  was  placed  on  the 
rack  —  but  no  further  confession  could  be  drawn  from  her. 
She  was  then  removed,  and  Mareot  was  brought  up  from 
Uie  Gri^he,  and  tortured  for  we  third  time.  The  old 
tavern-keeper,  however,  proved  no  more  yielding  than 
heretofore,  and  the  court  adjourned. 

The  next  day  TEstallde  was  ordered  to  be  questioned 
by  water.  This  torture  was  much  the  same  in  1390  as 
when  it  was  witnessed  by  Evelyn,  in  the  same  place,  in 
1651.  Here,  according  to  the  diarist  of  Say's  Court,  the 
wrists  of  the  malefactor  were  bound  with  a  strong  rope,  or 
smsdl  cable,  to  an 'iron  ring  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  Then  his  feet  were  fastened  with  another 
cable  "  about  five  foot  fsAther  than  his  utmost  length,  to 
another  ring  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Thus  suspended, 
yet  lying  but  aslant,  they  slid  an  horse  of  wood  under  the 
rope  that  bound  his  feet,  which  so  excedingly  stiffened  it, 
as  served  the  fellow's  joints  in  miserable  sort,  drawing 
him  out  at  leneth  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  having 
only  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  on  his  naked  body.  Then 
they  questioned,  which  not  confessing,  they  pot  a  higher 
horse  under  the  rope,  to  increase  the  torture  and  extension. 
In  this  agony,  confessing  nothing,  the  executioner  with  a 
horn  —  just  such  as  they  drench  horses  with — stuck  the 
end  of  it  into  his  mouth,  and  poured  the  quantity  of  two 
buckets  of  water  down  his  throat  and  over  him,  which  w 
prodigiously  swelled  him,  as  would  have  pitied  and  af- 
mghted  any  one  to  see.  ...  It  represented  to  me  the 
intolerable  sufferings  which  our  Blessed  Sariotir  mast 
needs  undergo  when  His  body  was  hanging  with  all  its 
weight  upon  the  Cross."  The  torture  thas  faithfullj  de- 
scribed was  so  terrible  that  few  ever  endored  it  beyond 
the  first  stage,  and  so  it  happened  in  this  instance.  Before 
a  single  drop  of  water  could  be  poured  upon  her  Marion 
was  vanquished  by  her  sufferings,  and  entreated  to  be 
released,  promising  to  tell  all.  Her  desire  was  complied 
with.    "  Ohien,"  writes  the  greflier,  with  nauseous  affects- 
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tioD  of  mildness,  "  without  the  slightest  constraint  of  the 
gehenne^"  —  the  appropriate  name  br  which  judicial  tor- 
tare  was  known,  —  *<  she  confessed  all  that  she  had  ever 
practised  of  philtre  or  witchcraft." 

Foar  months,  or  thereabouts,  before,  she  and  Marion  la 
Dayme,  a  Fleming,  and  a  daughter  of  sin  like  herself, 
^  being  together  drinking;  and  discoursing  of  their  lovers," 
she,  I'EsUlUe,  held  for&  in  praise  of  Uainsellin  as  the 
dearest,  tenderest,  most  lovable  sweetheart  in  the  world. 
La  Dayme  was  equally  warm  in  eulogizing  one  Jehan  de 
Savoy,  who  held  the  honorable  post  of  tailor  to  the 
Duchess  of  Touraine.  As  thus  they  conversed,  the  Flem- 
ing communicated  a  secret  whereby  a  lover  might  be  made 
more  loving.  The  greffier  has  given  it  at  full  length,  and 
like  other  such  secrets  it  is  perfectly  vile  and  disgusting. 
Bat  rfistalMe  was  a  daughter  of  sin,  and  besides  infatuated 
to  insanity  with  HainselTin.  She  therefore  put  it  immedi- 
ately in  practice,  though  with  the  utmost  fairness,  since 
she  applied  it  to  herself  also.  Thus  she  gave  good  proof 
of  the  excess  of  passion  that  possessed  her  —  by  desiring 
to  render  it  still  more  excessive.  The  utter  woithlessness 
of  the  stuff  was  soon  apparent.  In  a  day  or  two  it  came 
to  her  knowledge  that  Hainsellin  was  affianced  to  another ; 
and  worse  still,  that  the  wedding-dav  was  at  hand.  Then 
•he  hastened  to  la  Barre  —  the  prime  confidante  of  this, 
the  amour  of  her  life  —  in  a  state  of  fi«nzy.  The  hag 
attempted  to  soothe  her  with  old  saws,  dwelling  especially 
on  one  which  said  that  no  good  ever  came  of  a  marriage 
between  two  ribalds,  t  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
Hainsellin  had  promised  to  wed  his  amU,  As  usual,  wise 
saw  failed  to  curb  wild  passion,  and  the  tavern-keeper  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  another  device.  Binding  the  furious 
woman  by  oath  on  oath  never  to  breathe  a  syllable  of 
the  secret  about  to  be  disclosed,  she  whispered  that  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  an  art  greatly  dreaded  in  those 
strange  times.  She  went  on  to  mutter  that  she  was  willing 
to  exercise  it  in  Marion's  fiivor,  somewhat  in  pity,  but  more 
in  friendship,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  little  for  reward.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  such  an  extremity,  Margot 
advised  her  client  to  tir  a  mode  of  recalling  truant  lovers 
to  their  allegiance,  which,  as  she  asseverated,  she  had 
never  known  to  fail.  It  consisted  of  a  powder,  alwurdly 
composed^  part  of  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  wine,  and 
part  wrapt  up  in  a  down  pillow.  Of  the  wine  the  lovers 
were  to  partake.  As  to  the  pillow,  it  was  to  be  reserved 
for  Hainsellin's  use  alone,  for  the  touch  of  a  female  cheek 
woald  quite  dispel  its  virtues.  L'Estall^  observed  the 
directions  very  exactly.  And  Hainsellin  gave  her  full 
opportunitv :  for,  with  utterable  meanness,  this  consum- 
mate sneak  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  ribald  to 
the  very  iasL  ^  But,"  sighed  the  impassioned  girl,  *'  this 
philtre  proved  as  useless  as  the  other.  I  saw  very  clearly 
that  Hainsellin  loved  just  as  ever,  and  not  a  particle  more 
fondly." 

Then  TEstall^  went  on  to  speak  of  the  wreath  —  or 
rather  wreaths,  for  there  had  been  two.  Visiting  the 
market  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  to  purchase  some  roses 
cTou/^re  fMty  and  some  other  flowers,  ^  wherewith  to  deco- 
rate her  person,  as  was  the  custom  of  young  women  at  that, 
season,"  she  bought,  among  the  rest,  a  bunch  of  that  weed 
of  dark  repute,  shepherd's-purse.  On  her  return  from  the 
market  she  called,  as  usual,  at  the  tavern.  Then  Margot 
observed  the  shepherd's-purse,  and  said  that,  by  its  means, 
she  could  work  in  such  form  as  should  cause  Hainsellin  to 
abandon  the  wife  he  was  about  to  wed,  and  return  to 
Marion.  The  weed  we  need  hardly  say  at  once  changed 
hands,  and  a  bargain  was  struck.  The  beldame  promised 
to  weave  the  shepherd's-purse  into  two  garlands,  one  for 
the  bridegroom  and  the  other  for  the  bnde,  which  would 
certainly  effect  the  purpose  which  I'Estall^  had  so  much 
St  heart 

At  last  arrived  the  week  preceding  ELainsellin's  wedding. 
It  was  fixed  for  the  Sunaay,  and  on  the  Thursday  or 
Friday  before,  she  could  noUwell  remember  which,  Marion 
called  on  her  friend.    Margot  bade  her  hope  on,  repeated 

^  "  P«a  d«  f«nte  out  esponaA  dM  amiM,  qui  ns  ■'§&  aoyent  itpoatls."  — 


her  promise  respecting  the  garUnds,  renewed  the  oaths  to 
secrecy  of  the  unhappy  ribald,  and  imposed  another  to  the 
effect  that  she  woula  bring  as  many  customers  as  she  could 
to  the  tavern.  Then  she  whispered  that  the  garlands 
would  be  readv  on  the  Sunday,  when  Marion  would  receive 
them,  along  with  ample  directions  for  their  use. 

Here,  as  often  in  the  course  of  this  report,  the  dull,  dry 
greffier  becomes  a  most  attractive  story-teller.  It  is  unin- 
tentionally indeed;  he  merely  gives  Uie  more  important 
items  of  the  evidence  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact  style  of 
such  people.  But  the  details,  like  all  tibiose  into  which 
human  feeling  enters  deeply,  possess  an  interest  of  their 
own  which  needs  no  aid  from  tne  artifices  of  style. 

The  confession  went  on  to  relate  how  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sunday,  when  her  amis  was  to  wed,  Marion  rose 
early ;  how,  sitting  sadly  by  her  lattice,  she  saw  Hain- 
sellin pass,  and  saluted  him;  how,  when  the  marriage 
hour  drew  nigh,  she  felt  constrained  to  go  and  witness  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  church;  how  she  followed  it 
thither,  and  remained,  with  what  feeling  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  guess,  until  the  ceremony  was  over ;  how, 
when  It  was  over,  she  stepped  forward  before  the  companv, 
with  that  stoicism  which  intensest  passion  can  so  stransely 
assume,  and  saluted  the  pair,  ^  bUn  el  doucement " ;  how 
aflerwards  she  accompanied  the  party  back  to  the  hostelry 
of  Alen^on,  where  it  was  to  spend  the  day  in  revebry ; 
and  how,  quitting  it  at  the  door  of  the  hostelry,  she  re- 
turned to  her  lonely  chamber. 

To  Marion  that  day  was  eniphatically  the  day  of  dark- 
ness which,  according  to  Old- World  superstition,  everybody 
is  compelled  to  undervo  at  least  once  in  life ;  a  miserable 
day,  a  terrible  day,  a  day  of  impotent  fury,  hopeless  sorrow, 
and  withering  remorse,  every  one  of  whose  incidents  bums 
its  impression  deep  into  the  memory. 

In  ner  chamber  I'EstalMe  remained  for  hours,  brood- 
ing over  Kjulty  woes,  and  writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the 
Furies.  There,  in  die  very  focus  of  human  suffering,  she 
sat,  the  realization  of  the  picture  so  powerfully  painted  in 
the  «  Giaour":— 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  her  flame,  within  her  death. 

'^  Two  hours  after  midday  "  she  bethought  her  of  the 
promise  of  la  Barre,  and  hurried  to  the  Bue  Froidmantel, 
where  she  conducted  herself  as  one  possessed,  wringing 
her  hands,  gesturing  wildly,  rending  her  hair  and  her  gar- 
ments, and  sending  forth  fierce  complaints  which  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  From  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  Hainsellin  desdt  with  her  as  such  scoundrels 
deal  with  such  women.  He  had  used  her  money  as  un- 
scrupulously as  her  affections.  He  was  even  indebted  to 
her  for  his  life,  in  a  dangerous  illness,  wherein  he  had  no 
one  else  to  look  to  and  no  other  shelter  for  his  head,  she 
had  conveyed  him  to  her  lodging  and  nursed  him  herself 
carefully  and  tenderlv  back  to  health.  Poor  I'Estall^  I 
wicked  she  was,  and  immoral  in  the  extreme,  but  still 
thoroughly  devoted  and  self-sacrificing,  excellent  in  that 
which  makes  the  most  excellent  quality  of  woman ;  who 
does  not  pity  her  ? 

Having  subsided  into  something  like  composure,  Marion 
was  again  sworn  to  secrecy  by  the  beldame,  and  the  gar- 
lands were  produced.  **  Holding  them  in  her  left  hand," 
narrated  the  unfortunate,  ''she  crossed  them  with  lier 
right,  while  she  muttered  over  them  some  words  too  low 
for  me  to  hear.  Then  she  handed  them  to  me  wiUi  these 
directions :  '  Go  to  the  hostelry  where  the  marriage  feast 
is  held,  and  when  you  see  the  married  couple  join  in  the 
dance,  make  some  excuse  —  such  as  stooping  to  tie  your 
slioe,  or  to  pick  up  sometliing  you  have  dropped  —  wnich 
will  enable  you  to  place  the  garlands  in  their  way  without 
exciting  attention.  If  yon  so  manage  that  they  shall  tread 
upon  them,  I  promise  you  that  your  widi  shall  be  aooom- 
plished.' " 

Here,  as  Marion  asserted,  she  was  seized  with  a  scruple. 
She,  whose  life  was  one  round  of  mortal  sin,  actually 
shrank  from  imperilling  her  precious  soul  by  following  the 
inttmctionB  of  tne  ogreti.    That  the  scruple  was  real  we 
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do  not  doubt ;  over  mnd  over  again  have  we  witnesaed  the 
like.  But  when  Margot  answered  her  that  the  garlands 
were,  and  would  remain,  perfectly  harmless  to  every  one 
but  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  ner  scruples  evaporated, 
and  she  consented  to  go  through  with  the  sorcery. 

Concealing  the  things  beneath  her  dress,  Marion  hast- 
ened to  the  festive  scene.  There  she  found  the  company 
footing  it  with  plebeian  vigor.  And  there,  thanks  to  the 
easy  manners  of  the  period,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  join- 
ing the  dance,  having  a  partner  whom  the  greffier  has 
not  forgotten  to  describe  with  excruciating  precision  as 
one-eyed  Thomas,  a  familiar  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Tou- 
raine.  And  here  we  must  pause  to  protest  against  that 
habit  peculiar  to  the  law,  which  will  persist  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  trial  of  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel,  to  con- 
sign to  immortality  all  the  more  unpleasant  peculiarities  of 
respectable  people. 

in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Marion  managed  to  deposit 
her  garlands.  Having  no  further  business  there,  she  went 
home  to  supper ;  and  after  supper  she  hastened  to  the  tav- 
ern to  report  progress,  and  be  again  assured  of  success. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  following  *<  the  unfortunate  " 
spent  in  an  excursion  to  Monmartre.  There  some  gossip 
respecting  the  newly  married  led  her  to  think  that  the 
spell  had  failed.  She  returned,  therefore,  to  Paris  ex- 
ceedingly downcast,  to  be  reassured  by  a  report  —  a  true 
one,  as  it  happened  —  that  bride  and  bridegroom  were  ill, 
the  latter  alarmingly.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  conver- 
sation in  which  the  ogress  continued  to  laud  her  nostrums 
and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  her  dupe,  was  the  end  of  this 
unparalleled  confession. 

Margot  was  confronted  with  Marion,  whose  depositions 
were  read  over  to  her.  To  everything  contained  therein 
the  crone  gave  the  most  unqualified  contradiction.  **  And 
saying  and  affirming  upon  her  oath  that  the  deponent  had 
lied  most  maliciously  and  foully,  she  challenged  the  said 
Marion  to  single  combaty  and  threw  down  her  gage'* 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  peculiar  form  of  trial 
termed  by  battle  was  then  in  full  swine.  Not  quite  four 
years  before,  all  Paris  had  witnessed  Uie  celebrated  duel 
between  Carouge  and  Legris;  and  thoush  it  was  usual  for 
women  who  challenged,  or  accepted  challenge,  to  appear  in 
the  lists  by  deputy,  they  were  at  full  liberty,  as  many  in- 
stances show,  to  refuse  championship,  and  do  battle  in 
person. 

In  this  instance  the  duel  was  at  once  refused.  Then 
Margot  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi  with  respect  to  the 
events  which  told  most  heavily  against  her,  but  managed 
merely  to  elicit  further  proof  thereof.  This,  however,  was 
not  yet  considered  convincing ;  and,  to  procure  what  was 
needed,  it  was  determined  to  torture  both  the  prisoners 
once  more.  They  began  with  Marion,  who  adhered  to  her 
last  confession.  She,  therefore,  was  soon  released  from  the 
rack,  which  closed  the  proceedings  for  that  day. 

On  Saturday  the  prisoners  were  reexamined.  Marion 
confirmed  her  confession,  and  attributed  her  early  denials 
to  the  oaths  which  the  ogress  had  induced  her  to  take,  and 
also  to  the  persuasions  of  the  latter  during  their  confine- 
ment together.  She  added  that  her  tortured  and  weakened 
limbs  had  given  her  good  cause  to  regret  her  obstinacy. 

Margot  was  now  ordered  to  be  questioned  by  water ;  and 
here,  like  her  predecessor,  she  gave  way  before  a  single 
drop  of  the  fluid  could  be  employed.  Her  confession  was 
as  ample  as  could  be  desired ;  it  was  in  great  part  a  reca- 
pitulation of  that  of  I'Estall^.  What  was  new  therein  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  matters  of  sorcery,  and  ran  as  follows : 
When  about  to  deliver  the  garland  to  Marion,  she  de- 
scribed herself  as  calling  up  the  demon  in  these  words : 
^*  Enemy,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  hither  to 
me  I  "  "  Then,"  said  she,  **  I  made  a  third  and  smaller 
garland,  which  I  tbrew  on  a  bench  behind  me.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  when  I  was  about  to  cross  the  larger  gar- 
land, I  saw,  at  my  elbow,  an  enemy  of  the  form  and  fash- 
ion of  the  enemies  who  appear  in  the  passion  plays,  with 
the  exception  that  this  one  had  no  horns.  He  asked  what 
I  wanted  with  him.    I  replied, '  I  give  you  yonder  garland 


on  condition  that  you  plague  Hainsellin  and  his  wife  in 
such  a  way  that  Marion  smill  have  fall  reparation  for  tlie 


noise  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was  much  afraid." 

Being  questioned  still  further  of  the  invocation  of  fiends, 
—  a  matter  concerning  which  the  judges  displayed  an  ex- 
tremely puerile  curiosity,  —  she  replied  by  relating  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  some  twenty-four  yean  be- 
fore. "Being  in  the  fields  under  Montmartre,  with  a 
daughter  of  sin  like  myself,  we  began  to  tell  of  our  loven. 
Then  this  girl,  who  was  a  Fleming,  but  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  taught  me  how  to  invoxe  the  devil.  And  then 
and  there  did  I  invoke  him  as  she  instructed,  erring  oat, 
*  Devil,  guard  and  aid  me  and  my  lover  (whom  I  named), 
so  that  he  may  never  love  any  but  myself  1  *  When  I  bad 
spoken,  somebody,  whom  I  could  not  see,  replied,  and  in 
my  terror  I  ran  and  hid  myself  in  a  little  hut  that  we  bad 
constructed  with  turf  and  brambles." 

Concerning  the  Satanic  portion^of  the  old  tavem-keeper'B 
confession,  it  is  but  right  to  remark  that  her  judges  had 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  something  of  the  kind 
must  have  occurred,  and  that  they  were  as  evidently  de- 
termined to  tear  that  something  from  her  lips,  even  though 
they  should  rack  her  asunder  in  the  process.  The  victim 
of  her  own  cunning  and  sordidness  saw  clearly  that  her 
fate  was  decided,  and,  to  preserve  her  wretched  limbs  from 
unnecessary  suffering,  she  concocted  the  stories  whose  out- 
lines we  have  given. 

On  Sunday,  Margot  was  reexamined  alone;  and  oo 
Monday,  in  company  with  Marion.  She  was  found  to  aii- 
here  steadily  to  ner  confession ;  nor  did  her  companion  re- 
call aught  that  she  had  said. 

Finally,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  the  pair  were 
brought  up  for  judgment.  The  court  was  a  full  one,  num- 
bering full  twenty  members.  They  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  la  Barre  to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  tbea 
burned  as  a  witch.  With  respect  to  TEstall^,  there  wu 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Five  of  her  judges  would  fain  hare 
substituted  banishment  for  the  fatal  penalty ;  but,  as  three 
fourths  of  the  assembled  sages  voted  for  death,  the  merci- 
fill  intentions  of  the  minority  were  frustrated.  The  sen- 
tence was  executed  on  the  instant.  Years  had  jet  t^ 
elapse  before  the  exertions  of  a  great  penitent,  who  in  his 
day  had  been  a  mighty  sinner,  Pierre  Craon,  could  succeed 
in  procuring  for  criminals  condemned  to  death  the  aoUee 
offered  by  relision.  The  two,  therefore,  were  hurried  from 
the  judgment-hall  to  the  pillory,  and  thence  to  the  stake 
and  their  long  account,  — 

Unhouseled,  unanointed,  unaneled : 

No  reckoning  made, 

With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head. 

As  to  Hainsellin  Planete,  who  repiud  the  sacrifices  and 
rid  himself  of  the  importunities  of  a  devoted  mistress  hy 
doincr  her  to  death,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him. 


HUXLEY'S  ADDRESS 

BEFORE  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  BELFAST  (TCK- 

DAY,  AUGUST   25,   1874). 

I  SHALL  go  no  further  back  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  observations  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  too 
will  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  biological  science  of 
the  time  between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  I  propose  to  show  what  great 
ideas  in  biological  science  took  their  origin  at  that  time,  io 
what  manner  the  speculations  then  originated  have  been 
developed,  and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  what  b  now 
understood  to  be  the  body  of  scientific  biological  troth. 
The  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  century  is  one  of  the  giBst 
epochs  of  biological  science.  It  was  at  that  time  that  an 
idea  arose  that  vital  phenomena,  like  all  other  phenomena 
of  the  physical  world,  are  capable  of  mechanical  ezplana- 
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tion,  that  they  are  reducible  to  law  and  order,  and  that  the 
8tud;jr  of  biology  is  an  application  of  the  great  science  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  Harvey  was  the  first  clearly  to 
expl^n  the  mechanism  of  the  circnlation  of  the  blood,  and 
by  that  remarkable  discovery  of  his  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  the  larger  part  of  the  processes  of 
living  beines  —  those  processes  in  fact  which  we  now  call 
processes  of  sustentation  —  and  by  his  studies  of  develop- 
ment he  first  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  reproduction.  But  besides  these  great  powers  of  livine 
beings  there  remains  another  class  of  functions,  those  ol 
the  nervous  system ,  with  which  Harvey  did  not  grapple. 
It  was  indeed  left  for  a  contemporary  of  his,  Ren^  Des- 
cartes, to  play  a  part  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  precisely  equal  in  value  to  that 
Harvey  played  in  regard  to  the  circulation.  You  must  rec- 
ollect that  this  man  Descartes  was  not  merely,  as  some  had 
been,  a  happy  speculator.  He  was  a  working  anatomist 
and  physicMOffist,  conversant  with  all  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  Taw  of  his  time.  A  most  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  him,  and  one  which  should  ever  put  to  silence  those 
shallow  talkers  who  speak  of  Descartes  as  a  hypothetical 
and  speculative  philosopher,  is  that  a  firiend  once  calling 
upon  him  in  Holland  begged  to  be  shown  his  library. 
Descartes  led  him  into  a  sort  of  shed,  and  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  displayed  a  dissecting  room  full  of  the  hodies  of 
animals  in  course  of  dissection,  and  said,  "  There  is  my 
Ubrary." 

The  matters  with  which  we  shall  treat  are  such  as  to  re- 
quire no  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy.    I  need  only 
premise  that  what  we  call  the  nervous  system  in  one  of  the 
tiigher  animals  consists  of  a  central  apparatus,  composed  of 
the  brain,  which  is  lodged  in  the  skull,  and  of  a  cord  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  which  is  termed  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
which  IS  lodged  in  the  vertebral  column  or  spine,  and  that 
then  firom  these  soil  white  masses  —  for  such  they  are — 
there  proceed  cords  which  are  termed  nerves,  some  of 
which  nerves  end  in  the  muscle,  while  others  end  in  the 
organs  of  sensation.    The  first  proposition  that  ;^ou  find 
definitely  and  clearly  stated  by  Descartes  is  the  view  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  of  thought,  and  of  emo- 
tion, ttsine  the  word  *'  organ  "  in  this  sense,  that  certain 
changes  which  take  place  m  the  matter  of  the  brain  are  the 
essential  antecedents  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which 
we  term  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion.    If  your  firiend 
disagree  with  your  opinion,  runs  amuck  aeainst  any  of 
Your  pet  prejudices,  you  say,  "  Ah  1   poor  fellow,  he  is  a 
little  touched  here,"  by  which  you  mean  that  his  brain  is 
not  doing  its  business  properly  —  that  he  is  not  thinking 
properly.. —  thereby  implying  that  his  brain  is  some  way 
afiected.    It  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Bichat  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  passions  were  or  were  not  located  in  the 
abdominal  viscera.    In  the  second  place,  Descartes  lays 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  all  the  movements  of  the  an- 
imal bodies  are  affected  by  the  change  of  form  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  matter  of  their  bodies,  to  which  he  applies  the 
general  term  of  muscle.    That  is  a  proposition  which  is 
now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  whatever.    If  I  move  my 
arm,  that  movement  is  due  to  the  chanse  of  this  mass  in 
front  called  the  biceps  muscles ;  it  is  shortened  till  it  be- 
comes thicker.     If  1  move  any  of  my  limbs  the  reason  is 
the  same.    As  I  now  speak  to  you  the  different  tones  of  my 
voice  are  due  to  the  exquisitely  accurate  adjustments  and 
adjusted  contractions  of  a  multitude  of  such  particles  of 
fleah ;  and  there  is  no  considerable  and  visible  movement 
of  the  animal  body  which  is  not,  as  Descartes  says,  resolv- 
able into  these  changes  in  the  form  of  matter  termed  mus- 
cle.   But  Descartes  went  further,  and  he  stated  that  in  the 
normal  and  ordinary  condition  of  things  these  changes  in 
the  form  of  muscle  in  the  tiving  body  only  occur  under  cer- 
tain conditions ;  and  die  essential  condition  of  the  change 
was,  says  Descartes,  the  motion  of  the  matter  contained 
withio  the  nerves,  which  go  firom  the  central  apparatus  to 
the  muscle.    Descartes  gave  this  moving  material  a  par- 
ticular name  —  the  animal  spirits.    Nowadays  we  should 
not  say  that  the  animal  spirits  existed,  but  we  should  say 
^  a  molecular  change  takes  place  in  the  nerve,  and  that 


that  molecular  change  is  propagated  at  a  certain  velocity 
which  has  been  measured  from  we  central  apparatus  to  the 
muscle.  Modem  physiology  has  measured  the  rate  of  the 
change  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Next,  Descartes  says  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  change  in  the  contents  of  a  nerve,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
central  nervous  apparatus,  as,  for  example,  the  brain.  We 
say  at  the  present  time  exactly  the  same  thing.  Descartes 
said  that  the  animal  spirits  were  stored  up  in  the  brain, 
and  flowed  out  from  the  motor  nerve.  We  say  that  a  mo- 
lecular change  takes  place  in  the  brain  that  is  propagated 
along  the  motor  nerve.  Further,  Descartes  stated  that  the 
sensory  organs  which  give  rise  to  our  feelinss,  ^ave  rise  to 
a  chanee  in  the  sensory  nerves,  to  a  flow  of  animal  spirits 
along  tnose  nerves,  which  flow  was  propagated  to  the  brain. 
If  I  look  at  this  candle  before  us,  the  light  falling  on  the 
retina  of  my  eye  gives  rise  to  an  affection  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  anection  Descartes  described  as  a  flow  of  the 
animal  spirits  to  the  brain;  but  the  fundamental  idea  is 
the  same.  In  all  our  notions  of  the  operations  of  nerve 
we  are  building  upon  Descartes's  foundation.  He  says 
that  when  a  body  which  is  competent  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion touches  the  sensory  organs,  what  happens  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  sensory  nerves.  That 
mode  of  motion  is  propagated  to  the  brain.  That  which 
takes  place  in  the  brain  is  still  nothine  but  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion. But  in  addition  tb  this  mode  of  motion,  there  is,  as 
everybody  can  find  by  experiment  for  himself,  something 
else  whicn  can  in  no  way  oe  compared  to  motion,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  it,  and  which  is  that  state  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  a  sensation.  Descartes  insists  over  and 
over  again  upon  this  total  disparity  between  the  agent 
which  excites  the  state  of  consciousness  and  the  state  of 
consciousness  itself.  He  tells  us  that  our  sensations  are 
not  pictures  of  external  things,  but  that  they  are  symbols 
or  signs  of  them ;  and  in  doing  that  he  made  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  revolutions,  not  only  in  physiology  but  in 
philosophy.  Till  his  time  it  was  tne  notion  that  visible 
bodies,  for  example,  gave  from  themselves  a  kind  of  film 
which  entered  the  eye  and  so  went  to  the  brain,  species  in- 
terUianales  as  they  were  called,  and  thus  the  mind  received 
an  actual  copy  or  picture  of  things  which  were  eiven  off* 
firom  it  In  laying  down  that  proposition  upon  what  I  im- 
agine to  be  a  perfectly  irrefragable  basis,  Descartes  laid  the 
foundation  ot  that  form  of  philosophy  which  is  termed 
idealism,  which  was  subsequently  expanded  to  its  utter- 
most by  Berkeley,  and  has  taken  all  sorts  of  shapes  since. 

But  Descartes  noticed  not  only  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions an  impulse  made  by  the  sensory  organ  may  give 
rise  to  a  sensation,  but  that  under  certain  other  conditions 
it  may  give  rise  to  motion,  and  that  this  motion  may  be 
edOfected  without  sensation,  and  not  only  without  volition, 
but  even  contrary  to  it.  I  know  in  no  modern  treatise  of 
a  more  clear  and  precise  statement  than  this  of  what  we 
understand  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  brain.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable  is  that  in  speaking  of  these  move- 
ments which  arise  by  a  sensation  being  as  it  were  reflected 
from  the  central  apparatus  into  a  limb  —  as,  for  example, 
when  one's  finger  is  pricked  and  the  arm  is  suddenly 
drawn  up,  the  motion  of  the  sensory  nerve  travels  to  the 
spine  ana  is  again  reflected  down  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
—  Descartes  uses  the  very  phrase  that  we  at  this  present 
time  employ.  And  die  last  ereat  service  to  physicHoey  of 
the  nervous  system  which  I  have  to  mention  as  rendered 
by  Descartes  was  this,  that  he  first,  so  far  as  I  know, 
sketched  out  the  physical  theory  of  memory.  What  he 
tells  you  in  substance  is  this,  that  when  a  sensation  takes 
place,  the  animal  spirits  travel  up  the  sensory  nerve,  pass 
to  the  appropriate  part  of  the  brain,  and  there,  as  it  were, 
find  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  And  he  says  that  when  the  particles  of  the  brain 
have  themselves  been  shoved  aside  a  little  by  the  single 
passage  pf  the  animal  spirits,  that  the  passage  is  made 
easier  in  the  same  dit'ection  for  any  subsequent  flow  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  that  the  repetition  of  this  action  makes  it 
easier  still,  until  at  length  it  becomes  very  easy  for  the  an- 
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imal  spirits  to  move  these  particular  particles  of  the  brain, 
the  motion  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  appropriate  sensa- 
tion, until  at  length  the  passage  is  so  easy  that  almost  any- 
thing, especially  an  associated  flow  which  may  be  set 
going,  allows  the  animal  spirits  to  flow  into  these  already 
open  pores  more  easily  than  they  would  flow  in  any  other 
direction ;  and  in  this  way  a  flow  of  the  animal  spirits  re- 
calls the  image  —  the  impression  made  by  a  former  sensonr 
act  That,  again,  is  essentiallv,  in  substance,  at  one  with 
all  our  present  physical  theories  of  memory.  In  one  re- 
spect Descartes  proceeded  further  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  has  been  followed  by  very  few  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  later  days.  Descartes  reasoned  thus :  **  I  can 
account  for  many  such  actions,  many  reflex  actions  taking 
place  without  the  intervention  of  consciousness,  and  even 
m  opposition  to  .  the  will.'*  So  far  these  occur,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  man  in  falling  mechanically  puts  out  his 
hands  to  save  himself.  ^  In  these  cases,"  Descartes  said, 
^  1  have  clear  evidence  that  the  nervous  system  acts  me- 
chanically without  the  intervention  of  consciousness,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  it  may  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  it."  Why,  then,  may  I  not  extend  this  idea  further? 
As  actions  of  a  certain  amount  of  complexity  are  brought 
about  in  this  way,  why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater 
complexity  be  so  produced  ?  Why,  in  fact,  may  it  not  be 
that  the  whole  of  man's  physical  actions  are  mechanical, 
his  mind  living  apart,  like  one  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  but 
unlike  them  occasionally  interfering  by  means  of  his  voli- 
tion? 

And  it  so  happened  that  Descartes  was  led  by  some  of 
his  speculations  to  believe  that  beasts  had  no  soul,  and 
consequently,  according  to  his  notion,  could  have  no  true 
mental  operation,  and  no  consciousness ;  and  thus,  his  two 
ideas  harmonizing  together,  he  developed  that  famous 
hypothesis  of  the  automation  of  brutes,  which  is  the  main 
subject  of  my  present  discourse.  What  Descartes  meant 
by  this  was  that  animals  are  absolutely  machines,  as  if 
they  were  mills  or  barrel  organs;  tliat  they  have  no  foot- 
ings ;  that  a  dog  does  not  hear,  and  does  not  smell,  but 
that  the  impression  which  thus  gave  rise  to  those  states  of 
consciousness  in  the  dog  gave  rise,  by  a  mechanical  reflex 
process,  to  actions  which  correspond  to  those  which  we 
perform  when  we  do  smell,  and  do  taste,  and  do  see.  Sup- 
pose an  experiment  Suppose  that  all  that  is  taken  away 
of  the  brain  of  a  frog  is  wnat  we  call  the  hemisphere,  the 
most  ant<*rior  part  of  the  brain,  if  that  operation  is  prop- 
erly performea,  very  quickly  and  very  skilfully,  the  frog 
may  be  kept  in  a  stete  of  full  bodily  vigor  for  months,  or 
it  may  be  for  years ;  but  it  will  sit  forever  in  die  same  spot 
It  sees  nothing;  it  hears  nothing.  It  will  starve  sooner 
than  feed  itself,  although  if  food  is  put  into  its  mouth  it 
swallows  it  On  irritetion  it  jumps  or  walks ;  if  thrown 
into  the  water  it  swims.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
that  it  does  is  this  —  you  put  it  in  the  flat  of  vonr  hand, 
it  sits  there,  crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  and  would  sit  there 
forever.  Then  if  yoi^  incline  your  hand,  doing  it  very 
gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog  would  natundly  tend 
to  slip  ofl*,  you  feel  the  creature's  fore  paws  getting  a 
little  slowly  on  to  the  edge  of  your  hand  until  he  can  just 
hold  himself  there,  so  that  he  does  not  fall ;  then,  if  you 
turn  your  hand,  he  mounts  up  with  great  care  and  deliber- 
ation, putting  one  leg  in  front  and  then  another,  until  he 
balances  himself  with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge  of 
your  hand;  then  if  you  turn  your  hand  over  he  goes 
through  the  opposite  set  of  operations  until  he  comes  to  sit 
in  perfect  security  upon  the  back  of  your  hand.  The 
doing  of  all  this  requires  a  delicacy  of  coordination  and 
an  adjustment  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  body 
which  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  rope-dancer  among 
ourselves ;  in  truto  a  frog  is  an  animal  very  poorly  con- 
structed for  rope-dancing,  and  on  the  whole  we  may  give 
him  rather  more  credit  than  we  should  to  a  human  dancer. 
These  movements  are  performed  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  precision,  and  you  may  vary  the  position  of  your 
hand,  and  the  frog — so  lone  as  yon  are  reasonably  slow  in 
your  movements  —  will  work  backward  and  forwurd  like  a 
dock.    And  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  this,  that  if 
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you  put  him  on  a  table,  and  put  a  book  between  him  and 
the  light,  and  give  him  a  little  jog  behind,  lie  will  jump— 
take  a  long  jumo  very  possibly  —  but  he  won't  jomp 
against  the  book ;  ne  will  jump  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
but  he  will  get  out  of  the  way,  showing  that  aJtboogfa  be  is 
absolutely  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions  of  light,  there 
is  still  a  something  which  passes  through  the  seuory 
nerve,  acts  upon  the  machinery  and  his  nervous  ijstea, 
and  causes  it  to  adapt  itself  to  toe  proper  actioB. 

I  need  not  say  that  since  those  days  of  comraencing  ana* 
tomical  science  when  criminals  were  handed  over  to  t]i« 
doctors,  we  cannot  make  experiments  on  human  b^n^ 
but  sometimes  they  are  made  for  us,  and  made  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  That  operation  called  war  is  a  grett 
series  of  physiological  experiments,  and  sometimes  it  hip- 
pens  that  these  physiological  experiments  bear  verf  re- 
markable fruit  A  French  soldier,  a  sergeant,  wy 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bareilles.  Tlie  man  was  shot  in 
what  we  call  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  bullet  I  preinffle, 
glanced  off*,  but  it  fractured  the  bone.  He  had  enoDo;h 
vigor  left  to  aend  his  bavonet  through  the  Pnusian  who 
shot  him.  Then  he  wandered  a  few  hundred  yards  cot  of 
the  village,  where  he  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  hoi- 

Eital,  where  he  remained  some  Ume.  When  he  came  to 
imself,  as  usual  in  such  cases  of  injury,  he  was  paralrzed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  riirfat 
arm  and  the  right  leg  were  completely  paralysed.  Th«t 
state  of  things  lasted,  I  think,  the  better  part  of  two  jein, 
but  sooner  or  later  he  recovered  from  it  and  now  he  is 
able  to  walk  about  with  activity,  and  only  by  carefol  mcti- 
urement  can  any  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  hii 
body  be  ascertained.  At  present  this  man  lives  two  Hres, 
normal  life  and  an  abnormal  lifo.    In  his  normal  life  be  is 

Serfectly  well,  cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant, 
oes  all  his  work  well,  and  is  a  respectable,  well  condocted 
man.    That  normal  life  lasts  for  about  seven  and  tweotj 
days,  or  thereabouts,  oat  of  every  month  ;  but  for  a  daj  or 
two  in  each  month  —  generally  at  intervals  of  about  thit 
time  —  he  passes  into  another  life,  suddenly,  and  without 
warning  or  intimation.    In  this  life  he  is  still  active,  goes 
about  just  as  usual,  and  is  to  all  appearance  just  the  nme 
man  as  before ;  undresses  himself  and  goes  to  bed,  geu 
up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it,  and  eats  and  drinks. 
But  in  this  condition  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes, 
nor  smells,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  aodbu 
only  one  sense  organ  in  a  stete  of  activity — namelf,  tbit 
of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  delicate.'  If  jou  put  aa  ob- 
Steele  in  his  way  he  knocks  sgainst  it  feels  it  and  goes  to 
the  one  side.    If  you  push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes 
straight  on,  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  first  lawot 
motion.    You  see  I  have  said  he  makes  his  cigarettes,  bat 
you  may  make  his  tobacco  of  shavings  or  of  anything  else 
you  like,  and  still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigarettes  as 
usual.    His  action  is  purely  mechaniiud.    As  I  said,  be 
feeds  voraciously,  but  whether  you  give  him  aloes  or  sssa- 
foetida  or  the  nicest  thing  possible,  it  is  all  the  same  to  hisu 
The  man  is  in  a  condition  absolutely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  frog,  and,  no  doubt  when  he  is  in  this  condition  tbe 
functions  of  his  cerebral  hemisphere  are  at  any  rate  large!/ 
annihilated.    He  is  very  nearly  —  I  don't  say  wholly,  bsi 
very  nearly  —  in  the  condition  of  an  animal  in  which  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  entirely  extirpated,  bat  verr 
largely  damaged.    And  this  stete  is  wonderfully  interest- 
ing to  me,  for  it  bears  on  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  of 
which  I  saw  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a  voong  man.    In  this 
stete  he  is  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  actions  on 
mere  suggestions  —  as,  for  example,  he  dropped  his  cane, 
and  a  person  near  liim  put  it  into  his  hand,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  end  of  the  cane  evidently  produced  in  him  those 
molecular  changes  of  the  brain  wnich,  had  he  poaessed 
consciousness,  would  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  bis 
rifle ;  for  he  threw  himself  on  his  fiuse,  began  feeling  aboat 
for  his  cartouche,  went  through  the  motions  of  touching  bis 
gun,  and  shouted  out  to  an  imaginaxy  comrade,  **  Here  tber 
are,  a  score  of  them ;  but  we  will  give  a  good  acconnt  of 
them."    This  paper  to  which  I  rtfer  is  full  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  and  what  is  tbe  Dort 
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renuurkable  fact  of  all  is  the  modifications  irhich  this 
inmrj  has  made  io  the  man's  moral  nature*  In  his  normal 
life  he  it  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  of  men.  In 
bis  abnormal  state,  however,  he  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He 
will  steal  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  if  he 
cannot  steal  anything  else,  he  will  steal  his  own  things  and 
hide  them  away.  Now,  if  Descartes  had  had  this  fact  be- 
fore him,  need  I  tell  you  that  his  theory  of  animal  autom- 
atism would  have  been  erroneously  strengthened  ?  He 
would  have  said,  *<  Here  I  show  you  a  case  of  a  man  per- 
forming actions  evidently  more  complicated  and  mostly- 
more  rational  than  any  of  the  ordinanr  operations  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  yet  you  have  positive  proof  mat  these  actions 
are  merely  mechanical.  What,  then,  have  you  to  urge 
against  my  doctrine  that  the  whole  animal  world  is  in  that 
condition,  and  that  —  to  use  the  very  correct  words  of 
Father  Malebranche  —  *  Thus  in  dogs,  cats,  and  other  ani- 
mals there  is  neither  intelligence  nor  spiritual  soul  as  we 
understand  the  matter  commonly ;  they  eat  without  pleas- 
ure, they  cry  without  pain,  they  sorrow  without  know- 
ing it ;  they  desire  nothing,  they  know  nothing ;  and  if 
they  act  wita  dexterity  and  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
intellifrenoe,  it  is  because  God,  having  made  them  with  the 
intention  of  preservins  them,  has  constructed  their  bodies 
in  such  a  manner  that  thev  escape  organically,  with- 
out knowing  it,  everything  which  could  injure  them,  and 
which  they  seemed  to  fear.' " 

But  I  must  say  for  myself,  looking  at  the  matter  on 
the  ground   of   analogy,  taking  into  account  that  great 
doctrine  of  continuity  which  forbids  one  to  suppose  that 
any  natural  phenomena  can  come  into  existence  suddenly 
and  without  some  precedent,  gradual  modification  tending 
toward  it  —  taking  that  great  doctrine  into  account  (and 
everything  we  know  of  science  tends  to  confirm  it),  and 
takinp  into  account,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  lower  animals  which  possess  brains  at  all 
possess,  at  any  rate,  in  rudiments  a  part  of  the  brain, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  organ  of 
consciottsnees  in  ourselves,  then  it  seems  vastly  more  prob- 
able that  the  lower  animals,  although  they  may  not  possess 
that  sort  of  consciousness  which  we  have  ourselves,  yet 
hare  it  in  a  form  proportional  to  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  that  consciousness,  and  foreshadow 
more  or  lesa  dimly  those  feelings  which  we  possess  our- 
teWes.    I  think  uiat  is,  probably,  the  most  rational  con- 
clasion  that  can  be  come  ta    It  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
relieves  us  of  thtf  verjr  terrible  consequences  of  making  any 
mistake  on  this  subject.    I  must  confess  that,  looking  at 
that  terrible  struggle  for  existence  which  is  everywhere 
going  on  in  the  animal  world,  and  considering  the  firightful 
quantity  of  pain  which  must  be  given  and  received  in  every 
part  of  the  animal  world,  I  say  that  it  is  a  consideration 
which  would  induce  me  wholly  to  adopt  the  view  of  Des- 
cartes.   I  must  confess  I  think  it  on  the  whole  much  better 
to  err  on  the  right  side,  and  not  to  concur  with  Descartes 
on  this  point.    But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that,  although 
we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Descartes  was  wrong 
in  lupposine  that  animals  are  insensible  machines,  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  follow  that  they  are  not  sensi- 
tive  and  conscious  automata;  in  fact,  that  is  the  view 
which  is  more  or  less  clearlv  in  the  minds  of  every  one  of 
ns.    When  we  ulk  of  the  lower  animals  being  provided 
with  instinct,  and  not  with  reason,  what  wcT  really  mean  is, 
that  although  they  are  sensitive,  and  although  they  are  con- 
scious, yet  they  do  act  mechanically,  and  that  Uieir  indiffer- 
ent states  of  consciousness,  their  sensations,  their  thoughts 
(if  they  have  diem),  their  volitions  (if  they  have  them),  are 
the  products  and  consequences  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments.   I  must  confess  that  this  popular  view  is  to  my 
mind  the  only  one  which  can  be  scientifically  adopted. 
We  are  bound  by  everything  we  know  of  the  operations  of 
the  nervous  system,  to  believe  that  when  a  certain  molecu- 
lar change  is  brought  about  in  the  central  part  of  the  nerv- 
Q^  system  that  that  change,  in  some  wav  utterly  unknown 
to  ni,  causes  that  state  of  consciousness  that  we  term  a  sen- 
Mtion.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  impression  excited 
07  those  motions  which  give  rise  to  sensation  leav^  in  the 


brain  molecular  changes  which  answer  to  what  Haller  called 
'*  vestigia  rerum^**  and  which  that  great  thinker,  David  Hart- 
ley, termed  "  vibratiuncles,"  which  we  might  term  sensig- 
enous  molecular,  and  which  constitute  the  physical  founda- 
tion of  memory.  Those  same  changes  gave  rise  naturally 
to  conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  those  emotions 
which  in  ourselves  we  call  volition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
the  relation  between  the  physical  processes  of  the  animal 
and  his  mental  processes.  In  each  case  it  follows  inevitably 
that  these  states  of  consciousness  can  have  no  sort  of  rela- 
tion of  causation  to  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  volition  of  animals  will  be  simply  states  of  emotion 
which  precede  their  actions.  The  only  conclusion,  then, 
at  whicn  there  seems  anv  good  grotmd  for  arriving  is  that 
animals  are  machines,  but  that  they  are  conscious  ma- 
chines. 

I  might  with  propriety  consider  what  I  have  now  said 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  which  I  have  to  ofi*er 
concerning  animal  automatism.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
problem  which  we  have  hitherto  been  discussing  is  an  en- 
tirely open  one.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be, 
that  can  prevent  him,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  from  accepting 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  just  now  put  before  you  clearly. 
So  far  as  we  know,  animals  are  conscious  automata.  That 
doctrine  is  perfectly  consistent  with  any  view  that  we  may 
choose  to  take  on  a  very  curious  subject  of  speculation — 
whether  animals  possess  souls  or  not,  and  whether,  if  they 
possess  souls,  those  souls  are  immortal  or  not;  the  doctrine 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fectly strict  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Scripture  text 
concerning  the  beast  that  perisheth,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
to  far  as  I  know,  does  it  prevent  any  one  from  entertaining 
the  amiable  convictions  ascribed  by  Pope  to  his  untutored 
savase,  that  when  he  passed  to  the  realms  of  the  blessed 
his  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  company.  In  fact,  all 
these  aooessory  questions  to  which  I  have  referred,  involve 
problems  which  cannot  be  discussed  by  physical  science  as 
'such,  as  the^  lie  not  within  the  scope  or  physical  science, 
but  come  within  the  scope  of  that  great  mower  of  all  sci- 
ence, philosophy.  Before  any  direct  answer  can  be  given 
upon  any  of  these  questions,  we  must  hear  what  philosophy 
has  to  say  for  and  against  the  views  that  may  be  held.  I 
have  now  laid  these  facts  before  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Uiat  fate  will  befall  me  which  has  befallen  better  men,  and 
I  shall  have  to  bear  in  patience  the  reiterated  assertion 
that  doctrines  such  as  I  have  put  before  yon  have  very  evil 
tendencies.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were  told  that  my 
intention  in  bringing  this  subject  before  you  is  to  lead  you 
to  apply  the  doctrine  I  have  stated  to  man  as  well  as 
brutes,  and  it  will  then  certainly  be  further  stated  that  the 
logical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine  is  Fatalism,  Material- 
ism, and  Atheism. 

Kow  let  me  ask  you  to  listen  to  another  product  of  that 
long  experience  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  logical 
consequences  are  very  important ;  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  found  that  they  were  the  scarecrows  of 
fools  and  the  beacons  of  wise  men.  Logical  conseauences 
can  ti^e  care  of  themselves.  The  only  question  for  any 
man  to  askis  this:  '*Is  this  true  or  is  it  false?  "  No  other 
question  can  possibly  be  taken  into  consideration  until  that 
one  is  settled.  Undoubtedly  I  do  hold  that  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  relations  between  the  physical  and  mental 
faculties  of  brutes,  applies  in  its  fulness  and  entirety  to 
man  ;  and  if  it  was  true  that  the  logical  consequences  of 
that  belief  most  land  me  in  all  these  terrible  things,  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  allowing  myself  to  be  so  landed.  I  should 
conceive  that  if  I  refused  I  should  have  done  the  jpreatest 
and  most  abominable  violence  to  everything  which  u  deep- 
est in  my  moral  nature.  But  now  I  bee  leave  to  say  that, 
in  my  conviction,  there  is  no  such  logical  connection  as  is 
pretended  between  the  doctrine  I  accept  and  the  conse- 
quences which  people  profess  to  draw  from  it  Many  years 
ago  I  had  occasion,  in  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  some  other  matters,  to  state  my  conviction 
pretty  fully  on  those  subjects,  and,  although  1  know  by  ex- 
perience how  futile  it  is  to  endeavor  to  escape  from  those 
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nicknames  which  many  people  mistake  for  argument,  yet 
if  those  who  care  to  investigate  these  matters  in  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  justice  will  look  into  those  writings  of  mine, 
they  will  see  my  reasons  for  not  imagining  that  such  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  such  premises.  To  those  who 
do  not  look  into  these  matters  with  candor  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth,  I  have  nolhine  whateTer  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  warn  them  on  their  oini  behalf  what  they  do  ;  for 
assuredly  if,  for  preaching  such' doctrine  as  I  haye  preached 
to  you  to-night,  I  am  cited  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
I  shall  not  stand  there  alone.  On  my  one  hand  I  shall 
have,  among  theologians,  St.  Augustine,  John  Calyin,  and 
a  man  whose  name  snould  be  weU  known  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Ulster,  Jonathan  Edwards  —  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  the  fashion  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of 
diyinity,  as  many  ouer  great  studies  are  neglected  nowa- 
days. I  should  have  upon  my  other  hand,  among  the  phi- 
losophers, LfCibnitz ;  I  should  haye  P^re  Malebranche,  who 
saw  all  things  in  God ;  I  should  haye  D»yid  Hartley,  the 
theologian  as  well  as  philosopher ;  I  should  haye  Charles 
Bonnet,  the  eminent  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  Christianity  has  ever  had.  I  think  I  should  haye, 
within  easy  reach  at  any  rate,  John  Locke.  Certainly  the 
school  of  Descartes  would  be  there,  if  not  their  master ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  due  justice,  a  citation  would 
have  to  be  served  upon  Emmanuel  Kant  himself.  In  such 
society  it  may  be  better  to  be  a  prisoner  than  a  judge ;  but 
I  would  ask  those  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
din  and  clamor  which  are  raised  about  these  questions 
whether  they  are  more  likely  to  be  right  in  assuming  that 
those  great  men  I  have  mentioned  —  the  fathers  of  the 
church  and  the  fathers  of  philosophy  —  knew  what  they 
were  about,  or  that  the  pismies  wno  raise  this  din  know 
better  than  they  did  what  Uiey  meant.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  man  to  occupy  himself  with  problems  of  this  kind 
unless  he  so  choose.  Life  is  full  enough,  filled  amply  to 
the  brim,  by  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  duties :  but 
let  me  warn  you,  let  me  beg  you  to  believe  that  if  a  man 
elect  to  give  a  judgment  upon  these  great  questions  ;  sdll 
more,  if  he  assume  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  attaching 
praise  or  blame  to  his  fellow-men  for  the  judgments  which 
they  may  venture  to  express,  I  say  that,  unless  he  would 
commit  a  sin  more  grievous  than  most  of  the  breaches  of  the 
decalogue,  let  him  avoid  a  lazv  reliance  upon  the  informa- 
tion that  is  gathered  by  prejudice  and  filtered  through  pas- 
sion. Let  him  go  to  diese  great  sources  that  are  open  to 
him  as  to  every  one,  and  to  no  man  more  open  than  to  an 
Englishman ;  let  him  go  back  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  to 
the  thoughts  of  those  wise  men  who  for  generations  past 
have  been  the  interpreters  of  nature. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

As  one  of  the  great  forerunners  of  the  most  glorioos  era 
in  English  literature,  Christopher  Biarlowe  would  be  de- 
serving of  recognition  and  consideration  if  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone.  When  this  scholar  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity first  began  to  sing  those  numbers  which  were  after- 
wards to  make  him  justly  distinguished,  the  rich  full  song 
of  old  Dan  Chaucer  had  well-nish  died  away,  or  at  least 
was  almost  exclusively  cherished  oy  those  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  of  a  purely  literary  character.  Shakespeare, 
though  livine,  had  as  yet  eiven  no  intimation  of  that  ma^ 
jestic  strengw  of  wing  whidi  he  afterwards  attained.  The 
speculation  may,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  indubitably 
correct,  that  the  fame  of  the  work  of  Marlowe  had  reached 
his  ear  before  he  attempted  the  writing  of  tragedy ;  but 
the  death  of  the  subject  of  this  article  occurred  oefore  the 
production  of  most  of  those  dramas  —  certainly  the  ripest 
of  them — which  are  now  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
sublime  poet  of  Stratford.  That  the  author  of  <<  Hamlet " 
was  more  than  acauainted  with  Marlowe's  name  is  an  as- 
sured fact,  not  only  because  the  ruling  literary  spirit  of 
that  age,  Ben  Jonson,  had  passed  upon  him  a  high  enoo- 
mium,  but  for  the  reason  that  Shakespeare  himself  made 


quotations  of  certain  expressions  in  his  plays.    It  mast  be 
admitted  that  of  all  the  poets  immediat^y  introductory 
to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Marlowe  exhibited  the  largest 
promise,  and  developed  the  highest  genius.    In  tnitl!,  to 
read  his  works  and  remember  at  the  same  time  Hbai  the 
writer  had  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil "  at  the  age  of 
twenty*nine,  we  are  struck  not  only  with  the  wondrous  fnl- 
ness  of  his  mind,  but  with  the  wealth  of  his  intellectaal  and 
poetic  gifts.    To  be  the  author,  when  a  mere  youth,  of 
several  plays  which  are  worthy  of  being  associated  with 
those  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatist  may  well  eniitte 
him  to  reverential  regard.    But,  in  addition  to  the  claim 
he  has  upon  us  as  the  principal  link  between  a  bygone  and 
a  coming  age,  there  is  another  light  in  which  Marlowe 
may  be  viewed,  and  honor  put  upon  his  name.     His 
**  mighty  line '  has  been  referred  to  asain  and  again  bj 
historians  and  criUcs  since  it  first  eamea  the  praise  of  that 
learned  brother  of  the  dramatic  craft  already  cited ;  bat  as 
a  well-ascertained  matter  it  was  the  only  "  line  "  of  blank 
verse  warranting  the  name  till  his  immediate  successors 
raised  the  art  of  dramatic  poetry  to  its  most  exalted  hel^t. 
Halting  and  defective  to  tne  last  degree  as  was  the  blank 
verse  in  vogue  at  the  period  when  Marlowe  first  began  to 
write,  he  speedily  showed  it  to  be  capable  of  a  perfection 
which  had  never  yet  been  dreamt  of.    His  verse  is  bt- 
quently  noticeable  for  its  dignity  and  impressiveness,  and 
but  very  rarely  for  its  weakness  and  gracelessness.    Occa- 
sionally, as  with  most  writers,  he  leaves  the  impressicm 
that  he  has  not  fully  grasped  his  subject  before  commitdDg 
himself  to  its  treatment,  and  his  work  loses  in  proportioa 
and  symmetry ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  his  dramas  are,  to  an 
exceedingly  small  degree  only,  open  to  the  objection  of 
crudity  and  meanness.    He  can  tread  the  stage  as  a  king, 
when  the  monarch's  step  is  required. 

A  benignant  face  looks  out  upon  us  as  we  contemplate 
the  countenance  of  this  early  oramatist.  He  seenu  in- 
vested with  a  calm  which  is  in  strange  keeping  with  his 
brief  and  tragic  career.  Eyes  which  beam  soluy  as  those 
of  woman  shine  beneath  a  noble  expanse  of  brow,  and  the 
whole  face  is  full  of  conscious  power  and  repose.  Tet  be 
spent  his  time,  as  we  are  informed,  between  inditing 
oramas  and  fighting  in  pothouses  —  at  least  such  are  the 
two  salient  f acU  preserved  for  posterity  in  his  me^ 
biography.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  great  mjas- 
tice  is  done  to  him  from  the  fact  that  so  few  details  of  Ms 
life  are  known.  While  his  sanguine  temperament,  quick 
passions,  and  probable  devotion  to  the  bottle  at  tondiy 
seasons,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  miserable 
quarrel  which  led  to  his  untimel^r  death,  there  maj,  after 
all,  have  been  a  substratum  of  nobility  of  heart  and  life  fior 
which  he  has  received  no  credit  It  is  unpossible  to  be- 
lieve, even  without  pinning  our  faith  to  a  positive  reading 
of  character  by  physiognomical  signs,  whicn  we  shonld  re- 
fuse to  do,  after  studying  the  man's  work,  generous  im- 
pulses, and  eloquent  features,  that  he  could  have  been  the 
mere  sensualist  he  has  been  sometimes  described,  a  being 
in  whom  the  brute  ever  held  the  dominant  sway.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  was  uretrievably  depraved, 
but  much  indirect  yet  strong  evidence  to  the  cootraij. 
Distinguished  at  a  very  early  age  for  his  learning,  and  the 
author  of  so  much  ripe  work  at  a  period  when  most  men 
only  begin  to  take  the  pen  in  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  sheer 
incompatibility  that  he  could  have  served  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus  and  that  of  the  drama  with  equal  fervor.  A  tem- 
porary aberration  might  now  and  then  have  seized  him, 
which  in  fact  is  thus  duly  recorded,  when  the  madness  of 
intoxication  filled  the  brain :  a  thing  not  very  strange  in  a 
time  when  the  veins  of  literary  men  generally  were  too 
often  heated  by  the  blood  of  the  grape.  Marlowe  nnquej- 
tionably  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  both  a  free  and 
an  evil  liver;  but  in  dealing  with  these  accusations, and 
weighing  them  with  candor,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
by  far  the  migor  part  of  them  were  preferred  by  his  pff- 
sonal  enemies.  To  support  him  in  his  theory  as  regards 
the  peculiar  manifesUtions  of  genius  at  the  commenceffleot 
of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  M.  Taine  has  adopb^ 
the  worst  of  the  charges  made  against  th^  dramatist,  and 
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in  the  most  wholesale  manner.    From  these  charges  he 
has  ably  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  character  of 
the  man  and  his  works.     The  comparison  is  very  ingen- 
ioas,  and  somewhat  subtle  ;  bat  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  neo- 
essariljr,  bat  ovXj  problematically,  true,  it  must  stand  for 
little  more  than  a  mere  curiosity  of  criticism.    The  ten- 
dency to  discover  th^  influence  of  personal  idiosyncrasy 
and  psychological  impressions  left  upon  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  is  one  that  is  very  strong  in  M.  Taine,  and  it 
is  too  frequently  seen  carried  to  excess.    His  criticism  on 
Marlowe,  summed  up  into  one  sentence,  —  if  we  may  exer^ 
cise  the  hardihood  of  thus  summarily  dealing  with  it,  —  is 
to  the  following  effect :  He  was  a  wild,  fieiy  spirit,  utterly 
incapable  of  self-govemment,  or  of  being  governed  by  any- 
body else ;  and  his  work  reflects  the  bombast,  the  reckless- 
ness, and  the  violence  of  his  own  nature.    To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  may  be  true  of  Marlowe,  but  it  must  not  be 
iccepted  as  exhaustive  of  either  side  of  the  question.    Just 
as  there  is  a  ereat  deal  more  in  his  writings  than  M.  Taine 
has  indicate<^  so  also  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  In  the  man  than  those  salient  characteristics  which, 
when  observed  at  all  anywhere,  are  beheld  in  very  glaring 
prominence.     He  had  a  tolerable  endowment  of  noisy  vioe, 
but  he  may  also  have  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  quiet 
Tutue.    That  is  the  point  we  care  to  contend  for  at  the 
present  moment;  ana  as  something   more  must  be  said 
touching  Marlowe's  character  and  religions  views  at  a  later 
stage,  we  shall  halt  as  regards  the  matter  at  this  juncture. 
Bom  exactly  two  months  before  Shakespeare,  Marlowe 
first  looked  out  upon  the  world  at  Canterbury  on  Februaipr 
26, 1564.     In  that  most  attractive  of  cathearal  cities  his 
father  resided,  pursuing,  according  to  some  assurances  that 
wc  have,  the  humble  trade  of  a  shoemaker.     Other  author- 
ities, however,  whose  evidence  is  more  worthy  to  be  relied 
upon,  describe  him  as  the  clerk  of  St.  Maries.  Christopher 
was  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.     It  is  just  possible  that  the  (lather's  employment 
in  connection  wim  the  church  was  of  some  assistance  to 
him  in  procuring  education  for  his  children,  in  addition  to 
the  other  advantages  which  residence  in  a  cathedral  city 
affords  in  this  respect.     Several  centuries  ago  the  latter 
consideration  was  one   of  much  importance,  as  a  school 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  cathedral.    Marlowe,  too, 
may  also  have  found  friends  amongst  the  clergy  of  Canter- 
bo]^,  who  divined  in  him  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  who  determined  to  assist  in  its  cultivation  accordingly. 
Bnt,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  not  one  to  lose  the  natural 
advantages  amidst  which  he  was  placed.    He  had  within 
reach  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  life  respecting  which 
the  poets  sing  so  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
grand  architectural  beauties  constantly  in  view  which  could 
not  fail  to  leave  upon  his  soul  impressions  of  awe  and  oran- 
deur.    There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  Mar- 
lowe's life  at  Canterbury  which  remain  in  a  state  of  dubi- 
ousness even  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Dyce,  Cunningham,  and  others  to  elucidate  them.    The 
first-named  biographer  quotes  an  extract  fron  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  of^  the  King's   School  which  proves  that 
Marlowe  was  a  scholar  from  Michaelmas,  1578,  to  Michael- 
nuts,  1579.     To  demonstrate  the  difficulties  of  constructing 
history,  or  of  tracing  it,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  ac- 
counts themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  this  very  year 
named,  and  for  the  preceding  and  subsequent  years,  are  all 
missing.    It  is  somewhat  cheering,  nevertheless,  amidst 
this  Simara  of  unascertained  and  unascertainable  knowl- 
^e,  to  come  upon  the  basis  of  positive  assurance  that  our 
dramatist  was  entered  at  Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1580 ;  that  is,  when  he  was  sixteen 
yean  of  age.     Because  of  what  might  be  simply  an  imper- 
fect entry  in  the  College  books,  as  Colonel  Cunninsham 
points  out  (and  it  is  to  diis  compiler  we  are  principalhr  in- 
debted for  our  biographical  facts),  the  conclusion  has  been 
hastily  arrived  at,  that  Marlowe  missed  gaining  one  of  the 
two  scholarships  which  attached  to  the  school  at  Canter- 
bunr  in  which  ne  was  educated.    The  world  cares  little  for 
sach  matters  as  this  now ;  the  fame  of  the  scholar  is  de- 
creed, and  the  silence  of  his  detractora  is  as  utter  and  com- 


plete as  oblivion  can  make  it  But  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  only  just  over  seventeen  years  of  age  Marlowe 
matriculated  as  pensioner  6f  his  College ;  that  two  years 
later  he  proceeded  B.  A. ;  and  that  in  1587  he  commenced 
M.  A.  Nash  and  Greene  were  the  only  two  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  Cambridge  who  afterwards  attained  to  liter- 
ary laurels.  It  is  suggested,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  plausibility,  that  Marlowe  spent  an  interregnum  of  some 
two  or  three  years,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  in  travel- 
ling abroad,  and  that  possibly  he  joined  the  forces  of  Leices- 
ter and  Sidney  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  has  numerous  references  in  his  works  which 
might  support  this  tiieory.  But  whether  travelling,  fight- 
ing, or  remaining  at  home,  he  must  have  cultivated  his 
affection  towards  literature,  and  have  been  layine  in  at  this 
time  diose  stores  of  information  which  for  a  brief  span  only 
he  was  afterwards  to  illuminate  by  the  sun  of  his  genius. 
Collier,  indeed,  asserts  that  both  parts  of  "  Tamburlaine 
the  Great"  had  been  publicly  performed  in  London  in  the 
year  1587,  which  was  the  date  at  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Marlowe  commenced  M.  A.  This  fact  alone  will  serve  to 
show  the  amazing  strength  of  his  intellectual  nature.  That 
one  who  had  barely  attained  his  majority  should  write  two 
such  tragedies  —  which,^with  all  their  faults,  possess  an  act- 
uality of  power  and  paUios  truly  surprising  —  seems  almost 
incredible.  The  fact  might  well  excite  doubt  were  it  not 
corroborated  by  the  still  more  extraordinary  one  that  in  six 
years  (or  little  more)  from  this  very  time,  the  brain  was 
stilled  forever  which  had  conceived  <*  Dr.  Faustus "  and 
revelled  in  the  Elegies  of  Ovid.  Some  idea  of  the  pleasant 
amenities  indulged  in  by  literary  men  of  the  olden  time 
may  be  gatiierea  from  the  tirade  of  abuse  which  was  indi- 
rectly heaped  upon  the  head  of  Marlowe  by  Nash  in^  a 
preface  to  a  work  by  Greene,  his  bosom  firiend.  The  in- 
censed and  probably  jealous  Nash  refers  to  '*  those  idiot  art 
masters  who  intrude  themselves  to  our  ears  as  the  alchy- 
mists  <rf  eloquence,  who  (mounted  on  the  stage  of  arro- 

fance)  think  to  outbrave  better  pens  by  the  swelling  bom- 
ast  of  braggart  blank  verse ; "  and  the  writer  also  chastises 
« those  who  commit  the  digestion  of  their  choleric  incum- 
brances to  the  spacious  volubility  of  a  drumming  decasylla- 
bon."  From  all  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  Nash 
exhibits  a  tavern-lUce  ability  and  fireedom  in  the  use  of 
hard  adjectives,  but  also  that  the  invective  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  is  not  really  much  in  advance  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  tavern  as  regards  real  powers  of  satire.  As  no  work 
has  yet  been  written  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  there 
was  just  a  little  foundation  afforded  by  the  weaknesses  of 
Marlowe's  style  for  the  onslaughts  of  those  who,  if  they 
could  never  hope  to  rival  him,  had  the  refu^  always  made 
use  of  by  ignoble  minds  —  that  of  vituperation  and  vilifica- 
tion, liiere  can  be  little  question  that  Nash  and  others 
must  have  been  startled  by  the  potency  of  the  new  writer, 
and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  their  own  names  must 
suffer  a  speedy  eclipse  in  the  splendor  of  the  more  power- 
ful aspirant ;  and  from  their  point  of  view  it  was  all-impor- 
tant ttiat  the  new-comer  should  be  pierced  by  their  arrows 
in  every  joint  of  his  armor  which  could  be  discovered  as- 
sailable. Accordingly,  it  was  hoped  to  damage  Marlowe 
irretrievably,  because  his  common  characters  were  made 
occasionally  to  talk  the  language  of  the  gods ;  his  bombast 
afforded  excellent  footing  as  a  ladder  wherewith  to  drag 
him  down  firom  the  height  of  fame  to  which  he  had  already 
reached.  He  was  so  great,  that  he  had  been  able  to  throw 
away  all  the  traditional  notions  of  his  art  and  to  strike  out 
upon  an  original  path ;  he  had  dared  to  be  true  to  a  new 
light  which  he  felt  that  he  possessed ;  and  whenever  a  man 
thus  resolves,  of  course  he  gains  as  many  enemies  as  fiiends 
— the  former  generally  regarding  him  with  the  keener  in- 
terest of  the  two.  But  genius  was  never  yet  killed  by  rid- 
icule ;  the  man  sometimes  may  be,  but  his  work  never. 
The  world  teems  with  instances  where  what  is  now  hailed 
as  the  great  outcome  of  great  minds,  was  once  assailed  with 
a  malignity  which  nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  persistency 
which  seemed  to  forebode  destruction ;  but  the  work  sur- 
vives, and  the  assailants,  where  are  they  ?  The  very  writ- 
ings of  Marlowe  which  were  so  ruthlessly  attacked  by  his 
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contemporaries,  are  now  uniYeraally  regarded  with  admira- 
tion as  the  first  springings  forth  of  that  rill  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature which  afterwards  gathered  strength  and  became  a 
broad  and  mighty  river. 

Hallam  has  left  us  an  opinion  of  "Tamborlaine  the 
Great,"  the  tragedy  which  called  forth  the  animadversions 
of  Nash,  which  may  fitly  be  referred  to  here.  Considering 
the  calm  balance  of  mind  usually  preserved  by  that  careful 
and  discriminating  writer,  the  praise  accorded  to  Marlowe's 
early  work  is  indeed  lofty,  thoueh,  as  we  hope  presently  to 
see,  not  too  lofty  when  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  are  rally 
considered.  He  says:  "This  play  has  more  spirit  and 
poetry  than  any  which,  upon  clear  grounds,  can  be  shown 
to  have  preceded  it.  We  find  also  more  action  on  the 
staple,  a  shorter  and  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figu- 
rative style,  with  a  far  more  varied  and  skilful  versification. 
If  Marlowe  did  not  reestablish  blank  verse,  which  is  difil- 
cult  to  prove,  he  gave,  it  at  least  a  variety  of  cadence  and 
an  easy  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the  sense,  by  which  it 
easily  became  in  his  hands  the  finest  instrument  that  the 
tragic  poet  has  ever  employed  for  his  purpose,  less  re- 
stricted than  that  of  the  Italians,  and  falling  occasionally 
almost  into  prose;  lines  of  fourteen  syllables  being  very 
common  in  all  our  old  dramatists,  but  regular  and  harmo- 
nious at  other  times,  as  the  most  accurate  ear  could  re- 
quire." The  «<  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  which 
was  Marlowe's  next  play,  avoided  some  of  the  faults  ob- 
servable in  its  predecessor,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  himself  had  doubtless  become  conscious  that  his 
style  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  rant,  and 
partly  because  the  nature  of  the  subiect  itself  forbade  the 
use  of  so  extravagant  a  diction.  It  is  said  —  and  there  b 
no  reason,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  for  thinking  the 
supposition  is  incorrect  —  that  a  number  of  inteipolations 
have  been  made  in  the  text  of  ^  Faustus  "  for  which  Mar- 
lowe is  not  responsible,  and  which  are  in  no  wise  germane 
to  his  genius.  Of  his  other  dramatic  works  more  remains 
still  to  be  said,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  their  proper  or- 
der ;  but  a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  writers  of  his  own  day  by  the  beautiful 
poem  on  the  old  but  never  wearisome  legend  of  the  loves 
of  **  Hero  and  Leander."  So  popular  was  this  composition 
that  the  Water  Poet  and  his  brother  scullers  upon  the 
Thames  used  to  sweeten  their  toil  by  singing  or  reciting 
favorite  passages  from  it.  And  we  have  few  richer  treas- 
ures of  its  kind  to  linger  lovingly  over  now. 

But  the  thread  of  our  biographical  narrative  is  in  danger 
of  being  interrupted.  What  had  become  of  the  dramatist 
during  the  construction  of  these  plays  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  others  which  we  must  yet  enumerate?  The 
only  facts  of  a  definite  nature  in  liis  personal  history  to  be 
relied  upon  are,  first,  that  he  tried  his  fortune  upon  the 
stage,  where  he  had  no  long  run ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
reputation  was  of  a  most  objectionable  description :  then, 
finally,  the  violent  end  of  a  violent  life,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Being  in  a  tavern  at  Dept- 
ford,  carousing  with  individuals  of  the  lowest  strata  (^soci- 
ety, he  received  an  insult  which  his  choleric  temper  could 
ill  brook.  In  endeavoring  to  avenge  it,  by  some  chance  his 
own  weapon  was  turned  asainst  himself  in  the  scuffle,  and 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Whether  the  facts  be  exactly 
as  stated  or  no,  he  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  same 
brawl ;  but  those  who  profess  to  apportion  the  blame,  and 
fix  a  stigma  on  Marlowe,  only  do  so  upon  posthumous  evi- 
dence said  to  have  been  based  upon  contemporary  state- 
ments—  which  statements,  nevertheless,  were  made,  as 
already  seen,  by  pertions  inimical  to  the  dramatist  So 
much  for  the  tragedy  of  Marlowe's  own  life.  Short  as  it 
was,  it  seems  to  have  been  passed  amidst  a  great  deal  of 
physical  excitement,  not  unmingled  with  excess.  But  that 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  a  prolonged  orgy,  is  an 
assertion  which  may  be  at  once  dismmissed  as  base  and  un- 
founded. Periods  of  calm  and  leisure  were  essential  to  his 
genius ;  and  these  periods  must  have  been  obtained,  since 
the  monuments  which  were  the  result  of  them  are  still  ex- 
isting. The  eulogy  passed  upon  Marlowe  by  his  illustrious 
contemporary  dramatist  was  not  earned  wiUiout  effort,  we 


may  be  sure ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  who 
traduced  him  hated  him  most  of  all  on  religious  groundi, 
we  should  be  doubly  cautious  in  the  reception  of  statements 
which,  if  believed,  would  make  him  a  Faust  and  a  Mep^ 
topheles  combined. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  quality  observable  in  Marlove 
is  his  breadth.  Whatever  defects  ipay  be  alleged  agaiiut 
his  execution,  and  however  faulty  may  be  bis  style,  hit  con- 
ceptions are  gigantic.  He  revels  in  his  strength  like  a 
giant.  He  reminds  us  in  hb  wildness  and  grandeur  of  thoac 
heights  of  the  Brocken,  where  Faust  is  sapposed  to  have 
sealed  his  compact  with  the  Evil  One.  Tempestuous  to  a 
degree,  he  is,  as  compared  with  the  other  writers  of  his  age, 
what  the  surging  and  ever  restless  ocean  is  to  the  still  pwL 
Take  up  any  <h  his  works,  and  they  will  be  found  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniform  greatness  of  conception.  The 
imagination  from  which  they  proceeded  is  lofty,  strong,  and 
impassioned.  Excrescences  cannot  hide  his  ereatness ;  the 
mountidn  summit  is  not  always  obscured  by  black,  absorb- 
ing clouds.  A  free  and  danng  spirit  is  stamped  upon  all 
that  he  has  done :  a  spirit  that  knew  no  fear  of  man,  and, 
it  is  to  be  assumed,  felt  little  awe  of  God.  His  works  are 
the  most  unrestrained  exhibition  of  power  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Other  dramatists  may  have  exhib- 
ited the' same  recklessness,  but  then  they  have  not  pos- 
sessed the  same  strength.  As  regards  Shakespeare,  note 
here  one  of  those  points  in  which  he  is  king  of  the  poets. 
There  was  the  same  power  as  in  Marlowe,  but  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  quietude  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  we 
should  call  the  unexpended  forces  of  his  nature.  To  draw 
an  analogy  from  the  phvsical  world  around  as,  and  applj 
it  to  Shiucespeare,  we  snould  say  he  was  equally  at  bcHne 
in  painting  tne  flower  as  in  wieldine  the  earthquake.  He 
was,  at  pleasure,  self-infused  with  tne  spirit  of  a  child,  or 
the  iron  will  of  a  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  just  this  capaci^*  of 
instituUng  a  close  relation  between  himself  and  any  unit  of 
humanitv  whatsoever,  that  separates  him  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind.  Marlowe  was  great  and  sublime,  but  not  from 
this  all-enfolding  point  of  view.  His  greatness  was  a  plain 
and  palpable  one,  and  not  a  suggestive  greatness.  He  hai 
given  us  royal  spirits,  royally  conceived ;  but  we  ask  in 
vain  for  his  Falstaffs,  his  Bardolphs,  his  Juliets,  and  bis 
Portias.  What  types  he  has  drawn  are  as  true  and  aocn- 
rate  (not  all,  but  most  of  them^  as  those  of  his  great  snc- 
cesser;  and  perhaps  we  are  a  little  unjust  in  demanding 
from  him  more,  when  we  consider  the  brief  span  of  his  ex- 
istence. It  is  possible  that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  we 
should  have  received  from  him  work  worthv  of  bein^  com- 
pared with  much  of  Shakespeare's  own.  There  was  m  him 
the  outline  of  a  transcendent  genius,  but  the  opporianitj 
failed  him  of  filling  up  its  wonderful  proportions. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  dramatist  l« 
his  power  over  the  passions.  **  Dr.  Faustus  "  is  sufficient 
evioence  of  ^e  gift  he  possessed  in  this  respect  Mark 
the  alternations  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  leading  cha^ 
acter,  and  see  how  boldly  they  aro  drawn ;  whilst  at  the 
end  Uie  absorbing  sentiment  of  the  reader  is  one  of  admi- 
ration, not  unmingled  with  sorrow,  for  Faustus,  even  in  the 
great  climax  of  his  fate.  The  same  power  is  carried  into 
several  of  the  scenes  in  "  Edward  the  Second,"  one  espe 
cially  being  as  pathetic  a  passage  as  can  be  discoverw 
almost  anywhere.  And  the  passion  is  not  the  simulated 
passion  of  the  writer  of  books,  but  of  the  reader  of  men. 
The  counterfeit  is  not  peroeptible  here.  It  is  genuine  pa^ 
sion  genuinely  depicted.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  gnef 
seems  to  have  been  in  Marlowe's  possession.  The  hell  of 
a  miserable  mind  has  been  penetrated  with  deep  snd 
searohing  vision.  Beneath  the  demoniacal  fury  which  ap- 
pears to  utterly  envelop  many  of  his  characters,  is  to  be 
seen  a  more  complicated  series  ofpassions  than  wonld  st 
first  sight  strike  the  beholder.  The  demon  has  but  one 
element,  but  one  feeling,  but  one  plan  of  action;  but  the 
humanity  which  Marlowe  has  drawn  has  the  real  stnfe  rt 
elements.  He  shows  the  secret  workings  of  good  against 
evil,  and  vice  vend;  and  he  has  chosen  for  treatment  men 
in  whom  the  volcano  of  passion  is  forever  surgjng  and 
emitting  its  mixed  products  of  stones  and  Uiva.    Alarlowe 
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is  a  superb  BjroQ.    Upon  the  nineteenth  centaiy  poet  has 
been  superadded,  to  the  violence  and  the  darkness  of  pro- 
found passion,  its  true  dignitjr.    Marlowe  is  greater,  more 
splendid  in  his  rage  and  his  denunciation,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  his  soul,  though  more  unbelieving,  had  yet  a 
larger  sincerity  than  Byron's.    Manfred  appears  a  fearful 
individuality;  but  if  we  come  to  look  at  him  very  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  very 
often  beard  before  —  the  man  who  defies  Grod  and  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise  about  it,  but  who  has  not  the  true  ele- 
ments of  a  mighty  personal  being  within  himself.    Very 
different  is  the  Faustus  of  Marlowe.    Many  a  man  could 
become  a  Manfred;  but  Faustus  is  as  rare  a  creation  as 
lago,  while  of  a  totally  different  type.   So  great  is  Marlowe's 
conception  of  this  character,  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  justice  to  it.    He  has  had  glimpses  of  the  veritable 
being  himself,  with  all  his  enormous  thoughts  and  desires, 
bat  has  failed  to  reduce  him  altogether  into  shape.    But, 
indistinct  as  he  sometimes  appears,  the  glimpses  we  do  get 
of  him  fully  attest  what  a  magnificent  being  he  is.    And 
herein,  we  think,  lies  the  difierence  between  Marlowe's 
traeedy  and  Goethe's.    The  latter  work  is  the  history  of  a 
8oal  and  something  more.    We  are  attracted  partly  by  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  drama,  and  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
individual  creation.    In  Marlowe's  tragedy  we  see  little  but 
Faastus ;  but  he  is  enough.    He  covers  the  canvas  with  his 
great  and  sombre  presence,  awful  in  the  vastness  of  his 
wishes  and  the  daring  of  his  imagination.    And  this  is  but 
one  of  the  characters  which  the  dramatist  has  left  us.    Little 
inferior  in  vividness  of  drawing  is  the  Jew  of  Malta,  the 
predecessor  of  a  still  more  notorious  Jew,  and  therefore  the 
more  original.     In  all  his  conceptions  Marlowe  was  never 
afraid  of  carrying  the  passions  to  their  utmost  heisht  and 
fulness.    It  is  the  mark  of  the  strong  writer  when  he 
reaches  this  perfection.    Irresolution  and  weakness  have 
no  place  in  characters  which  they  mean  to  be  the  embodi- 
ments of  human  feeling :  they  know  their  ends  and  pursue 
them.    It  may  be  objected  to  Marlowe  that  the  range  of 
his  vision  is  somewhat  limited,  looking  to  the  number  of 
his  individual  creations ;  but  it  is  apparent  to  anv  one, 
nevertheless,  that  his  capacity  of  representation  of  wnat  he 
has  set  himself  to  depict  knows  little  if  any  limitation. 
That  he  has  not  left  a  larger  gallery  of  portraits  behind 
him  is  not  a  reproach  to  his  genius,  but  toe  result  of  the 
interference  of  the  ill-fated  hand  of  Death ;  the  painting 
of  such  of  those  as  he  has  drawn  is  more  distinct  than 
Vandyke's  and  bolder  than  Rembrandt's. 

**  Tamburlaine  the  Great "  is  a  drama  in  two  parts,  in 
which  the  writing  is  very  unequal  in  strength.  Charged 
occasionally  with  all  the  commanding  eloquence  which  the- 
dramatist  well  knew  how  to  use,  many  of  the  scenes,  taken 
in  the  bulk,  are  not  worthy  of  his  senius,  but  are  disfigured 
by  faults  which  we  can  only  too  clearly  see  it  was  but  nat* 
urai  should  lay  him  open  to  censure.  The  first  part  is  in- 
troduced to  the  reader  by  a  prologue  in  which  Marlowe 
displays  his  contempt  for  the  "jigging  veins  of  rhyming 
mother  wits,  and  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 
and  he  goes  on  to  promise  a  very  different  class  of  enter- 
tainment from  that  which  these  same  poor  wits  generally 
provided.  We  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  promise  will  be  redeemed  when  we  find  the 
King  of  Persia  —  from  whom  we  should  certainly  have  ex- 
pected more  exalted  language  —  addressing  his  brother  in 
these  exceedingly  commonplace  terms  in  the  very  first 
lines  of  the  play  :  — 

Brother  Cosroe,  I  find  myself  aggrieved, 
Yet  insttfiicient  to  express  the  same. 

The  drama  soon  moves  on,  fortunately,  to  more  impor- 
tant matter,  and  in  the  second  scene  we  are  presented  with 
a  very  effective  interview  between  Tamburlaine  and  his 
beautiful  captive  Zenocrate,  the  daughter  of  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  in  which  the  former  unfolds  nis  prophecies  of  the 
career  which  shall  end  by  filling  the  earth  with  his  dreaded 
name.  The  Persian  Theridamas,  who  was  afterwards  per- 
suaded to  forsake  hb  sovereign  through  the  persuasiveness 
of  Tamburlaine,  well  describes  the  terror  oi  the  world  in 
these  lines:  — 


Tamburlaine !  A  Scythian  shepherd  so  embellished 

With  nature's  pride  and  richest  furniture ! 

His  looks  do  menace  heaven,  and  dare  the  gods; 

His  fiery  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  earth, 

As  if  he  now  devised  some  stratagem, 

Or  meant  to  pierce  Avemus'  darksome  vaults, 

To  pull  the  tnple-headed  deg  from  hell. 

Equally  successful  in  love  and  war,  the  daring  advent- 
urer and  warrior  pursues  his  destiny.  Resolution  to  ob- 
tain possession  with  him  means  instant  fruition  ;  and  his 
hot  and  boundless  ambition,  which  nothing  mortal  could 
satisfy,  is  graphically  traced  by  the  plastic  pen  of  the  nar- 
rator. The  aspiring  shepherd  holds  that  a  god  is  not  half 
so  glorious  as  a  king  X  Aiid  in  words  which  have  been  al- 
tered by  Milton  only  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  nether 
regions  instead  of  paradise  for  his  fine  declaration,  Tam- 
burlaine proceeds  to  say,  — 

I  think  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  heaven 
Cannot  compare  with  kingly  joys  in  earth. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these,  and  the  immediately 
succeeding  lines  in  the  drama,  rang  in  the  later  bard's  ears 
when  he  wrote  that  it  was 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

The  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  its  gradual  absorption 
of  the  entire  being,  were  never  better  depicted  than  in 
Marlowe's  delineation  of  Tamburlaine.  He  is  in  every 
sense  a  great  warrior,  whose  conceptions  of  campaigns  and 
conquests  are  equalled  by  his  prodigious  executive  ability. 
He  declares  that  he  has  no  room  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  defeat;  if  he  is  moved  to  obtain  the  Persian  crown,  he 
attains  his  object  with  ease.  What  is  in  the  grasp  of  man 
to  accomplish  shall  be  achieved  by  him,  for  he  is  pene- 
trated with  the  sense  of  his  superiority  over  mankind,  and 
of  his  equality  with  the  gods.  His  ideas,  plans,  swift 
and  whirlwindlike  movements,  and  indomitaole  courage 
fully  attest  that  he  is  no  mere  boaster,  but  one  who  will 
ride  the  age  as  its  master  and  its  monarch.  The  play  is 
admirable  for  the  manner  in  which  this  apotheosis  is 
worked  out,  and  Tamburlaine  lifted  out  of  the  vulgar  cate- 
gory of  ordinary  humanity.  His  secret  passions  are  dis- 
sected with  that  psychological  insight  for  which  the  dram- 
atist is  remarkable,  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  deeds, 
of  the  great  scourge  of  Asia  is  laid  bare  to  our  gaze.  With 
all  its  inflation  and  bombast,  the  play  is  very  ^rcible,  and 
in  certain  parts  very  beautiful.  This  passage,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  t&e  warrior  himself^  is  large  in  thought,  daring, 
and  instinct  witii  rugged  and  striking  oratory  :  — 

Now  clear  the  triple  region  of  the  air. 

And  let  the  majesty  of  heaven  behold 

Their  scourge  and  terror  tread  on  emperors. 

Smile,  stars,  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 

And  dim  the  brightness  of  your  neighlior  lamps  1 

Disdain  to  borrow  light  of  Cynthia  1 

For  I,  the  chiefest  lamp  of  all  the  earth. 

First  rising  in  the  East  with  mild  aspect, 

But  fix^d  now  in  the  meridian  line, 

Will  send  up  fire  to  your  tuminf^  spheres. 

And  cause  the  sun  to  borrow  light  ofyou. 

My  sword  struck  fire  from  his  coat  of^  steel, 

Even  in  Bithynia,  when  I  took  this  Turk ; 

As  when  a  fiery  exhalation. 

Wrapt  in  the  bowels  of  a  freezing  cloud, 

Fighting  for  passage,  makes  the  welkin  crack. 

And  casts  a  dash  of  lightning  to  the  earth  : 

But  ere  I  march  to  wealthy  Persia, 

Or  leave  Damascus  and  the  Egyptian  fields, 

As  was  the  fame  of  Clymene's  brain-sick  son, 

That  almost  bent  the  axle-tree  of  heaven. 

So  shall  our  swords,  our  lances,  and  our  shot 

Fill  all  the  air  with  fiery  meteors : 

Then  when  the  sky  shall  wax  as  red  as  blood, 

It  shall  be  said  I  made  it  red  myself, 

To  make  me  think  of  naught  but  blood  and  war. 

This  is  befitting  declamation,  loud  and  trumpet-toneued, 
to  assisn  to  the  man  who,  on  another  occasion,  uttered  the 
following  vigorous  description  of  himself :  — 

The  god  of  war  resigns  his  room  to  me, 
Meaning  to  make  me  general  of  the  world : 
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JoTe,  yiewiog  me  in  arms,  looks  pale  and  wan, 
Fearing  my  power  shonld  pull  him  from  his  throne. 

The  character  foreshadowed  in  these  lines  is  well  sus- 
tained; the  gigantic  figure  is  never  dwarfed,  nor  do  his 
enormous  passions  ever  exhibit  the  least  inclination  to 
satiety.    He  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the  woes  of  Bajazet,  who 
is  borne  about  with  him  in  a  cage,  and  who  has  the  double 
misfortune  of  seeing  his  conqueror  march  forth  to  Yictory 
after  victory,  kings  mlling  before  him  as  the  tall  blades  of 
corn  before  the  hurricane.     The  woes  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks  and  his  faithful  empress  are  related  with  much 
pathos,  and  their  self-destruction  completed  in  a  scene  of 
strong  and  natural  emotion.    At  the  opening  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  drama  we  find  Tamburlalne  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  fame.    The  ever-victorious  sovereign  has 
discomfited  the  great  Christian  host  under  Sigismund,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  do,  except  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victories.    Yet,  in  the  very  next  scene  to 
that  in  which  his  greatest  triumph  is  celebrated,  we  be- 
hold Tamburlaine  miserable  ana  dejected.    Disease  has 
seized  upon  the  form  of  Zenocrate,  his  illustrious  consort, 
and  he  who  had  boasted  of  his  invincible  might  is  power- 
less to  arrest  its  progress.     Graphically  is  the  lesson  in- 
dicated of  the  rapid  succession  of  joy  and  despair  for  all 
humanity.    The  conqueror  is  at  last  conquered.    The  cap- 
tor of  one  hundred  Kings  watches  the  gradual  advance  of 
an  insidious  disease  in  helplessness  and  anguish.    He  sees 
that  form,  which,  had  it  hved  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
'<  Helen  had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Iliades,"  wither 
and  expire,  and  from  that  moment  his  sun  of  prosperity 
begins  to  set.    He  can,  however,  wreak  his  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  Zenocrate  in  one  method,  eminently  suggestive 
of  his  imperious  and  cruel  spirit,  and  he  accordingly  con- 
sumes with  fire  the  city  in  which  she  died.    The  play 
moves  on  with  real  dramatic  interest  and  enerey.    The 
enraged  monarch  teaches  his  sons  the  art  of  war,  in  which 
he  would  see  them  become  like  masters  with  himself,  and 
because  one  of  them,  Galvphas  by  name,  does  not  take 
kindly  to  the  occupation  of  blood,  the  furious  father  stabs 
him  to  the  heart.    He  makes  his  son's  death  the  occasion 
for  an  outburst  of  wratli,  in  which  he  threatens  unheard-of 
horrors  for  the  world.    Being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem,  Syria,  and  Trebizond,  for  his  cruelty, 
Tamburlaine  replies  in  the  following  strain,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  rhetoric  to  be  found  in  our 
author :  — 

Villains !  these  terrors  and  these  tyrannies 

I  execute,  enjoined  me  from  above, 

To  scourge  the  pride  of  such  as  heaven  abhors ; 

Nor  am  I  made  arch-monarch  of  the  world, 

Crowned  and  invested  by  the  hand  of  Jove, 

For  deeds  of«bounty  and  nobility : 

But  since  I  exercise  a  greater  name. 

The  scourge  of  God  and  terror  of  the  world, 

I  must  appiv  myself  to  fit  those  terms, 

In  war,  in  blood,  in  death,  in  cruelty. 

And  plague  such  peasants  as  resist  m  me 

The  power  of  heaven's  eternal  majesty. 


I  will,  with  engines  never  exercised, 

Conquer,  sack,  and  utterlv  consume 

Your  cities  and  your  golden  palaces. 

And,  with  the  flames  that  beat  against  the  clouds, 

Incense  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  to  melt. 

As  if  they  were  the  tears  of  Mahomet, 

For  hot  consumption  of  his  country's  pride ; 

And,  till  by  vision  or  by  speech  I  hear 

Immortal  Jove  say,  "  C;ease,  my  Tamburlaine," 

I  will  persist  a  terror  to  the  world, 

Making  the  meteors  (that,  like  arm^d  men 

Are  seen  to  march  upon  the  towers  of  heaven) 

Run  tilting  round  about  the  firmament. 

And  break  their  burning  lances  in  the  air 

For  honor  of  ray  wondrous  victories. 

The  fact  that  these  speeches  of  Tamburlaine's  are  dis- 
figured occasionally  by  outrageous  exaggerations  and 
ranting  eccentricities  does  not  by  any  means  destroy  their 
efi*ect,  whiLrti  they  enjoy  that  great  distinction  of  being  the 


first  really  Berioui  attempt  to  revolutionize  contemponrr 
blank  verse.  ^    ' 

Confessedly,  however,  «  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Fauftus  "  must  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  the  geneni 
verdict,  as  the  chef-^auvre  of  Marlowe.    It  has  a  strength 
and  directness  of  purpose  most  distinctly  traced  in  cTerr 
scene,  whilst  the  individuality  of  the  leading  character  (a 
(quality  to  which  we  have  previously  made  some  refereDce) 
is  most  striking  and  complete.    It  u  a  drama  in  which  the 
most  intense  interest  is  evoked  and  sustained.    The  ooa- 
ception  is  so  vivid,  that  the  whole  thing  gives  us  the  im- 
pression that  it  might  have  been  written  at  one  sitting. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  impossible,  but  the  iiloaos 
is  only  a  so  much  stronger  tribute  to  the  powers  of  the 
writer.    Fanstus,  whose  personality  has  ahready  come  be- 
fore us,  may  not  appear  altogether  a  desirable  character, 
in  the  matter  of  detailed  drawing  and  elaboration,  bat  ve 
should  search  well-nigh  in  vain  to  discover  a  wordij  ri?«l 
to  him  in  the  gigantic  force  of  his  ruling  ideas,  and  for  the 
adodirable  manner  in  which  his  unappeasable  craving  for 
enjoyment  has  been  delineated.    In  truth,  he  is  almost 
appalling  from  his  defiance  of  all  the  canons  of  huniamtj, 
and  for  those  flights  of  an  uncontrolled  and  unbridled  im- 
agination in  which  he  indulges.    Hazlitt  well  says  of  him, 
translating    into    excellent    language  what  will  be  the 
thought  of  all  readers  of  the  tragedy, "  Faustos,  in  his 
impatience  to  fulfil  at  once  and  for  a  moment,  for  a  few 
short  years,  all  the  desires  and  conceptions  of  his  soul,  ii 
willing  to  give  in  exchange  his  soul  and  body  to  the  grett 
enemy  of  mankind.    Whatever  he  fancies  becomes  by  thii 
means  present  to  his  sense;  whatever  he  commands  a 
done.    He  calls  back  time  past,  and  anticipates  the  future; 
the  visions  of  antiquity  pass  before  him.    Babylon  in  all 
its  glory,  Paris,  and  &none ;  all  the  projects  of  philoso- 
phers, or  creations  of  the  poet,  pay  tribute  at  his  feet ;  all 
the  delights  of  fortune,  of  amoi^ion,  of  pleasure,  and  of 
learning,  are  centred  in  his  person ;  and  firom  a  short-lived 
dream  of  supreme  felicity  and  drunken  power,  he  aob 
into  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  perdition.    This  is  the  al- 
ternative to  which  he  submits ;  the  bond  which  he  signs 
with  his  blood  1     As  the  outline  of  the  character  is  grand 
and  daring,  the  execution  is  abrupt  and  fearful.   The 
thoughts  are  vast  and  irregular,  and  the  style  hsdts  and 
staggers  under  them.    <  With  uneasy  steps,  such  footing 
found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.'    There  is  a  little  fustian 
and  incongruity  of  metaphor  now  and  then,  -which  is  not 
very  injurious  to  the  subject" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  with  re«urd  to  this  drama,  thai 
though  written  several  years  before  his  deatli,  no  »iition 
of  it  was  published  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  while 
many  of  toe  editions  now  current  present  Marlowe'iB  text 
very  much  mutilated.    It  may  have  been  the  fiuicied  im- 
provements of  other  hands  wmch  resulted  in  the  introda^ 
tion  of  those  passages  that  are  open  to  the  charge  of  bof- 
fbonery.    It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  editions  of 
the  tragedy  which  were  not  known  to  Dyoe,  and  Hazlitt 
deemed  it  nighly  probable  that  there  might  have  been  an 
earlier  impression  than  any  yet  discovered.    Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
drama  as  we  have  received  it  stands  as  Marlowe  left  it; 
possessing  as  we  do  some  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  his 
powers,  we  ought  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  more  than  ad- 
miring as  his  work  the  grand  and  majestic  conception  in  its 
bold  and  simple  outline,  and  those  passages  o£  the  plaj 
which  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  his  perfervid  and 
tremendous  genius.    The  hammer  of  Vulcan  has  certainlj' 
been  employed  to  weld  the  joints  of  the  armor  in  which 
Faustus  IS  encased.    The  drama  is  no  child's  plav,  but  one 
of  terrible  and  engrossing  import  to  all  men.    I^e  lesson 
of  the  whole  is  current  in  lurid  flames  upon  the  surface  as 
we  proceed.    The  dramatist  has  drunk  deep  of  ecstasies 
and  visions,  and  made  his  work  living  with  emotion.    He 
rises  to  the  character  of  Faustus  mora  perfectly  than  does 
the  modem  artist.    His  passions  and  desires  are  more  dra- 
matically if  not  more  poetically  treated.    The  introductioo 
of  the  Margaret  of  the  later  work  into  the  earlier  drama 
would  have  completely  spoilt  it.    Given  the  Faust  of  Goe- 
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the,  and  Margaret  does  not  seem  inadequate  as  the  height 
of  earthly  bliss  for  him;  but  Marlowe's  Fanstos  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  He  is  cast  in  a  larger  mould,  and  when  he 
demands  beauty  he  must  have  presented  to  him  Helen  of 
Troy.  Cbarles  Lamb  even,  that  gentle  being,  felt  that  there 
would  have  been  an  incompatibility  between  the  real  Faust 
and  Margaret.  Marlowe's  hero  experienced  not  the  depth 
of  the  intellectual  difficulties  which  beset  Hamlet,  or  Goe- 
the's Faust,  but  he  had  a  more  insatiable  thirst  of  heart 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  this  oldest  dramatic  form  in  which 
the  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  his  compact  is  presented. 
Marlowe,  in  the  first  act,  depicts  the  learned  Dr.  Faustus 
in  his  study,  and  after  much  cogitation  we  find  him  deliv- 
ering  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  in  the  opinion  that  **  a  sound 
magician  is  a  demi-god,'  with  a  greater  sovereignty  than 
that  of  emperors  and  kings.  But  how  to  set  Uiis  deity 
embodied  in  his  own  person  ?  The  daring  idea  is  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  evil  spirits  who  arrive  opportunely  upon  the 
scene.  Intoxicated  with  his  conceptions  he  heeds  not  the 
warnings  of  the  scholars  who  remonstrate  with  1dm ;  but 
in  the  third  scene,  by  the  charm  of  a  Latin  invocation,  calls 
up  Mephistophilis.  An  argument  takes  place  between  the 
two,  in  whicn  the  magnate  of  hell  declares  that  the  conjur- 
ing of  Faust  was  only  the  accidental  cause  of  his  appear- 
ance:— 

For  when  we  hear  one  rack  the  name  of  God, 
Abjure  the  Scriptures  and  his  Savioar  Christ, 
We  fly  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul : 
Nor  will  we  come  unless  he  use  such  means 
Whereby  he  is  in  danger  to  be  damned. 
Therefore  the  shortest  cut  for  conjuring 
Is  stoutly  to  abjure  all  godliness, 
And  pray  devoutly  to  toe  Prince  of  Hell. 

Another  idea,  however,  is  prevalent  at  the  present  day 
as  to  the  raisin e  of  spirits,  though  whether  it  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  nave  caused  Mephistophilis  to  revise 
his  opinions  we  are  unable  to  say.  Beturning  to  Marlowe, 
in  this  third  scene  occurs  a  passage  which  the  commenta- 
tors have  pointed  out  as  having  suggested  a  striking  figure 
to  Milton,  though  the  discovery  is  one  which  would  be 
made  by  any  reader  of  the  two  poets.  After  Mephis- 
tophilis has  informed  Faustus  that  he  is  forever  damned  in 
hell  with  Lucifer,  iJie  following  dialogue  occurs :  — 

Fautt.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  ? 
Mtph.  Why,  this  is  hell ;  nor  am  I  out  of  it. 

Think'st  thou  that  I  that  saw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  ioys  of  heaven, 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ? 

This  passage  immediately  brings  to  mind  familiar  lines 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  especial^  the  one  — 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell. 

The  idea  is  thus  incontrovertibly  supported  that  Milton, 
as  we  have  already  surmised,  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
Marlowe's  works ;  but,  if  necessary,  other  extracts  oould 
be  given  which  would  make  the  tale  of  proof  irrefragable. 
Ihere  is  one  scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of 
"  Faustus  "  —  that  in  which  is  beheld  a  procession  before 
the  Doctor  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  —  which  must  have 
been  one  of  the  interpolations  in  the  text  complained  of, 
and  not  Marlowe's  work.  The  humor  is  somewhat  com- 
mon and  coarse,  and  various  lines,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
P^^ages  which  could  be  cited,  are  weak  and  halting.  In 
the  third  act,  we  return  again  to  the  real  author,  where 
Fanstus  and  his  infernal  tutor  play  their  mad  pranks  upon 
the  Pope,  to  the  scandal  of  the  cardinals,  friars,  and  bish- 
ops- The  drama  proceeds,  very  unevenly  in  merit,  it  must 
he  confessed,  till  in  the  fifth  scene  Helen  of  Troy  is  intro- 
duced to  Faustus,  who  thus  addresses  her :  — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !    See  where  it  flies ; 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  wUl  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 


And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee, 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenburg  be  sacked ; 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 
And  wear  thy  colors  on  my  pIumM  crest : 
Tea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 
Oh !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaminf^' Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semcle. 

But  the  season  of  voluptuous  delights  is  now  fast  wan- 
ing. The  hour  draws  nigh  when  the  final  condition  of  the 
contract  sealed  with  his  blood  must  be  completed,  and  as 
it  approaches  the  dramatist  makes  Faustus  already  suffer 
the  mental  tortures  of  the  lost.  A  vision  of  the  terrible 
nature  of  his  fate  passes  before  him,  and  he  comprehends 
something  of  its  horrors.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  being  to 
whom  he  gave  the  indelible  writing  laughs  at  his  tears  and 
bids  him  despair,  for  such  is  his  fate,  since  '*  fools  that 
will  laugh  on  earth  must  weep  in  hell."  And  then  comes 
the  rejoicing  (which  is  always  depicted  as  keener  than 
paradisal  bliss),  that  one  irremediably  doomed  and  godless 
soul  feels  over  another  whom  it  has  dragged  into  the  same 
dark  and  everlasting  abyss.  All  this  we  behold  faithfully 
and  powerfully  drawn  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  en- 
thralling drama.  Then  arrives  the  final  anguish  of  Faustus 
before  his  destruction,  when  he  emits  the  agonizing  cry  as 
he  nears  that  awful  midnight,  ^- 

Oh,  I  '11  leap  up  to  heaven !    Who  pulls  me  down  ? 

See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 

One  drop  of  blood  will  save  roe.    Oh,  my  Christ, 

Bend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ; 

Yet  will  I  call  on  him.    Oh,  spare  me,  Lucifer ! 

Where  is  it  now  ?  't  is  gone  ! 

And  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow  ! 

Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 

And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 

No! 

Then  will  I  headlong  ran  into  the  earth ; 

Gape,  earth  1    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbor  me. 

Yon  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 

Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell, 

Now  draw  up  Faustus,  like  a  foggy  mist, 

Into  the  entrails  of  yon  laboring  cloud ; 

That,  when  ye  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 

My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths ; 

But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

[  The  dock  strikes  the  half-hour. 
Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past ;  *  twill  all  be  past  anon. 
Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years  — 
A  hundred  thousand — and  at  last  oe  saved ; 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  f 
Or  why  is  this  inunortal  that  thou  hast  1 

[The  dock  strikes  twelve. 
It  strikes !  it  strikes  1    Now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell 

[TTiunder  and  rain, 
0  soul,  be  changed  into  small  water-drop, 
And  fidl  into  the  ocean :  ne'er  be  found  I 

[Enter  the  devils. 
Oh  1  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me  I 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while. 
Ugly  hell,  gape  not  I    Come  not.  Lucifer ! 
ril  bum  my  books !   Oh,  Mephistophilis  I 

The  crushing  eloquence  of  this  stupendous  burst  of  feel- 
ing fidters  a  little  in  the  last  four  lines,  but  taken  alto- 
gether it  is  a  prodigious  effort.  One  is  rather  curious  in 
speculating  upon  what  Shakespeare  would  have  made  of 
this  catastrophe,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  single  inci- 
dent in  the  world  for  the  writer  of  tragedy;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  even  he  could  have  accomplished  a 
more  impassioned  strain,  or  one  so  suitable  to  tine  dread 
conception. 

The  "  Jew  of  Malta  '*  inevitably  challenges  comparison 
with  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  as  regards  its  leading 
character.    Marlowe's  play  is  worth  littfe  except  for  the 
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strong  indiridualitj  with  which  his  Jew  is  pat  apon  the  can- 
Tftfl.  The  ayarice  of  the  race  to  which  Barahas  belongs  is 
forciblj  exemplified,  but  the  exaggerations  of  the  populace 
respecting  the  excesses  of  the  Jews  which  were  prevafent  in 
his  day  have  been  adopted  bj  the  dramatist  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  work.  The  passions  of  the  Jew 
are  greatlv  distorted,  and  before  Marlowe  has  arriyed  at 
the  end  of  his  drama  he  has  lost  control  over  its  leading 
character.  From  a  startling  realism  with  which  he  is  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  in  the  earlier  acts,  we  pass  on  to  a 
grotesque  exhibition  of  fiendish  traits  without  truthfulness 
to  nature,  till  Wtt  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which,  instead  of 
evoking  tiie  sense  of  the  sublime,  rather  excites  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  Very  different  is  Shakespeare's  method 
with  Shylock,  a  character  whose  unity  is  preserved  from 
his  first  appearance  in  the  play  till  the  very  last.  There 
is  some  degree  of  interest  created  in  the  daughter  of  Ba- 
rabas,  but  we  is  too  slightly  sketched,  a  fault  observable  in 
many  of  the  characters.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  isolated  passages  in  the  plav  which  have  a  strong 
touch  of  the  writer's  best  quality  m  them.  This,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  striking;  simile,  and  one  such  as  the  author's 
genius  is  "vwy  felicitous  in  producing ;  it  occurs  in  a  solilo- 
quy by  the  Jew :  — 

Thus,  like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings ; 
Vexed  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabas 
With  fatal  cnrses  towards  these  Christians. 

Hie  miser  is  most  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  consuming 
passion,  so  much  so  that  he  affects  the  daring  of  appealing 
to  the  God  of  Abraham,  *'  who  with  the  fiery  pillar  led  the 
sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades,"  to  lead  him  safely 
in  the  quest  of  wealth.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  nevertheless, 
whether  thb  passion,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians,  is 
stronger  in  his  breast.  His  denunciations  of  the  latter  are 
most  fierce  and  acrid,  and  an  idea  of  their  bitterness  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  vents  his 
feeUngs  towards  this  "  heretical "  division  of  humanity :  — 

We  Jews  can  fawn  like  spaniels  when  we  please, 
And  when  we  grin  we  bite,  yet  are  ear  looks 
As  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  lamb's. 
I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand, 
Heave  up  my  shoulders  when  they  called  me  dog, 
And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar, 
Hoping  to  see  them  starve  upon  a  stall, 
Or  else  be  gathered  for  in  our  Synagogue ; 
That,  when  the  offering  basin  cpmes  to  me, 
Even  for  charity  I  may  spit  into  it. 

This  exceedingly  pleasant  individual  is  made  to  over- 
reach himself  at  the  end  of  the  drama  in  an  absurd  manner, 
and  such  as  we  should  not  have  predicted  upon  our  first  in- 
troduction to  him#    In  the  fury  begotten  of  his  losses  he 
almost  loses  his  reason,  and  certainly  all  that  cunning  and 
that  coolness  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  his  tribe  in 
moments  of  supremest  danger.    It  is  here,  we  think,  that 
the  dramatist  has  failed.    Barabas  holds  that  '<  it 's  no 
sin  to  deceive  a  Christian,"  a  doctrine  which  enables  him 
to  become  a  robber  upon  principle  ;  but  having  been  de- 
ceived in  turn  he  is  so  beside  himself  with  raee  that  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  his  own  principle  and  of  re- 
ducing it  to  practice.     So,  after  a  good  deal  of  plotting  and 
oounterplotting  —  in  which  i^  must  be  admitted  the  Jew 
very  neatly  arranges  that  two  of  his  enemies  should  kill 
each  oUier  —  we  arrive  at  the  final  stage  of  the  play.    Ba- 
rabas, who  had  prepared  a  very  clumsy  trap  for  certain  of 
his  enemies,  falls  into  a  much  simpler  one  himself,  and  his 
last  words  to  his  fellow-mortals  are  oaths  and  execrations. 
Amidst  these  he  expires,  and  the  Christians  feel  that  they 
are  relieved  of  a  bugbear.     The  second  part  of  the  drama 
does  not  display  the  careful  workmanship  to  be  found  in 
the  preceding  acts ;  it  is  as  if  the  artificer  nad  become  tired 
of  his  work,  and  having  conceived  his  character,  lacked  the 
patience  to  follow  out  its  proportions. 
In  every  respect  a  contrast  to  this  tragedy,  the  drama  of 
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'<  Edward  the  Second  "  is  worthy  of  high  oonmendstioii, 
though  we  scarcely  think  it  warrants  the  lavish  prsiae  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  some  critics.  The  author  is  agun  wit- 
nessed  in  his  real  strength,  master  of  his  theme,  and  hit 
verse  marches  with  all  the  stateliness  that  should  attsch  to 
the  sobiect.  As  an  historical  play  it  may  be  at  once  con- 
ceded that  it  has  had  few  equals,  while  it  was  the  first  of  sach 
plays  of  any  moment  ever  produced.  The  weakness  of  Ed- 
ward's character  is  preserved,  and  he  is  not  nndnlv  allowed 
to  excite  our  pity,  misfortunes  rapidly  accumnlatiog  upon 
his  head  through  his  mad  partiality  for  the  favorite  Gi?e»- 
ton.  The  speciches  scattered  through  the  drama  attain  to 
a  noble  expression ;  witness  that  of  the  ICing  to  his  friend 
Leicester  after  he  has  been  placed  in  captivity,  which  U 
full  of  exalted  thoughts  and  imagery.  In  his  lament  Ed- 
ward says  very  finely,  — 

The  griefs  of  private  men  are  soon  allayed. 
Bat  not  of  kings.    The  forest  deer,  being  struck. 
Runs  to  an  herb  that  closeth  op  the  wounds ; 
Bat  when  the  imperial  lion's  flesh  is  gored. 
He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw. 
And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  upward  to  the  air. 
And  so  it  fares  with  me,  whose  dauntless  mind 
Th'  ambitious  Mordmer  would  seek  to  curb. 

The  pathos  of  the  concluding  portions  of  this  play  hu  been 
rarely  surpassed  for  its  unstrained  force  and  depth,  and  the 
drama,  taken  as  a  whole,  shows  what  a  field  might  hsie 
been  open  to  Marlowe's  successful  cultivation,  haa  but  the 
Fates  been  propitious.  He  assuredly  demonstrates  the 
capacity  for  imagining  the  splendors  of  courts  and  tlM  regsl 
bearing  of  kings. 

Although  the  next  dramatic  effort  in  order  of  considera- 
tion —  **  The  Massacre  of  Paris  "  —  is  but  a  fragment,  in- 
complete, disjointed,  and  unsatisfadtorv,  it  contains  one  of 
the  most  spirited  speeches  to  be  found  within  the  range  of 
the  author  s  works  ;  namely,  that  of  the  plotting  Dae  de 
Guise,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  infamous  Bartholotnew 
slaughter.    The  lines  breathe  of  the  cruel  and  ambltioiu 
spirit  of  this  man,  who  was  resolved  to  rise,  although  his 
downfall  should  possibly  be  the  deepest  hell,  and  who 
burned  to  become  the  great  centre  of  interest  with  hii 
countrjrmen,  a  mark  whidi  should  be  so  conspicuous  as  to 
cause  the  world  to  wonder  ^  as  men  that  stand  and  gue 
against  Uie  sun."    In  every  other  respect  except  that  of  the 
remarkable  individuality  of  several  of  the  characters,  and 
two  or  three  outbursts  of  passion,  the  fragment  is  almost 
worthless.    *'  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  presents  a  check- 
ered appearance  in  the  workmanship,  as  though  it  had  been 
collaborated  by  a  master  mind  and  a  poetic  buffoon.  Moch 
of  it  is  unquestionably  Marlowe's,  but  other  passages,  which 
savor  of  doggerel  extraordinary,  are  as  unquestionably  not 
It  is  afllrmed  that  the  dramatist's  old  assailant,  Nash,  hid 
a  finger  in  the  completion  of  this  drama,  and  if  so,  it  it  bj 
no  means  the  worst  kind  of  revenge  he  could  have  takes 
upon  the  great  writer,  while  pretending  to  make  it  a  cosi- 
pliment.    The  student,  however,  will  very  easily  divide  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  for  Marlowe  attains  to  a  high  excel- 
lence here,  which  only  serves  to  place  his  assistant's  work 
in  a  more  contemptible  light    The  illustrious  Mimmm  kmi 
much  of  the  dignity  generally  associated  with  his  character 
when  we  find  him  addressing  Ascanius  in  these  absurdlj' 
colloquial  terms,  which  could  not  ful  to  arrest  the  attentioD 
of  even  the  most  casual  reader :  — 

Alas !  sweet  boy,  thou  must  be  still  awhile, 
Till  we  have  fire  to  dress  the  meat  we  killed  « 
Gentle  Achates,  reach  the  tinderbox, 
That  we  may  make  a  fire  to  warm  us  with, 
And  roast  our  new-found  rictuals  on  this  shore. 

This  is  not  the  <^  mighty  line  "  along  which  the  English 
drama  advanced  to  perfection.  But  there  are  other  pas- 
sages, notably  in  Act  11. ,  where  ^oeas  relates  his  heroic 
story  to  Dido,  which  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
Marlowe  himself:  they  are  full  ot  strength  and  nervoos 
energy.  Tlie  passion  of  Dido,  with  its  tragical  ending,  is 
with  gathering  feeUng ;  and  the  Queen  of  Carthage 
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is  presented  to  us  in  a  noble  guise  —  a  setting  worthy  of 
that  renowned  personage.  The  poem  freauenthr  rises  into 
strains  of  great  beauty,  and  anon  swells  with  bold  language, 
a  suitable  complement  to  the  importance  and  greatness  of 
the  subject.  Of  ''  Hero  and  Leander/'  and  the  remaining 
minor  productions  and  translations  ojf  the  dramatist,  but 
little  room  is  left  to  speak.  The  first  two  books,  or  Ses- 
tiads,  of  ^  Hero  and  Leander,"  were  all  which  Marlowe 
completed  in  their  entirety;  Chapman  added  the  rest, 
working  into  his  contribution  some  two  hundred  lines  of 
another  Sestiad  which  the  coned  ver  of  the  task  left  behind 
him.  The  beauty  and  the  swing  of  this  poem  have  been 
fully  and  widely  acknowledged ;  it  is  at  times  gorgeous  in 
its  imageiy,  and  it  is  every  where  ^rvaded  by  a  true  poetic 
feeling.  It  has  the  merit  of  beiuff  as  much  an  original 
work  as  a  translation,  for  Marlowe  aid  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  bound  to  the  form  from  which  he  extracted  the  idea. 
We  obtain  a  better  apprehension  of  the  width  of  the  poet's 
imagination  from  this  work  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
which  he  has  written. 

The  principle  upon  which  he  translated  these  Sestiads 
he  did  not  always  carry  into  his  translations,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Ovid's  ^  Elegies,"  for  example,  being  a  line-for-line 
translation.  His  rendering  of  the  *'  Elegies  "  was,  after  his 
death,  fixed  upon  by  the  enraged  bishops  for  the  indignity 
of  burning  by  the  common  hangman ;  but  we  know  that 
the  publication  of  the  translation  was  not  of  the  dramatist's 
own  doing.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  doing  injustice  to 
the  reader  in  supposing  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  one 
of  the  most  charming  pastoral  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
evage,  we  shoald  quote  the  Hues  entitled  the  '*  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  in  which  Marlowe  has  reached  the 
perfection  of  sweetness  and  grace.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  to  these  lines  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  indited  a  reply, 
which,  though  it  exhibit^  much  beauty  of  expression,  is  by 
no  means* equal  to  the  poem  that  called  it  forth.  One  ex- 
traordinary translation  of  Marlowe's  should  be  mentioned 
before  closing  this  brief  review  —  that,  namely,  of  the  First 
Book  of  Lucan,  the  latter  part  of  which  may  be  described 
as  a  rushing  torrent  of  eloquence.  No  halting  weakness  is 
discoverable ;  the  second  workman  has  entirely  possessed 
himself  of  the  spirit  of  the  first,  and  revels  in  his  strength 
of  vision.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dazzling  coruscation  of 
metaphor,  description,  and  illustration. 

Marlowe,  indubitably,  was  a  magnificent  genius.    His 
grand  imagination  impressed  itself  even  upon  his  own  age ; 
and  those  who  unfeicrnedly  disliked  the  man  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  his  power.    The  charges  brought  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  the  negative  character  of  his  religious 
views  received  strength  and  importance,  doubtless,  from  the 
feeling  that  such  an  individual  must  have  immense  influ- 
eoce  over  others.     A  connection  has  been  established  be- 
tween his  scepticism  and  those  dramas  in  which  with  keen 
delight  he  dwells  nix>n  topics  which  were  in  his  day  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  far  above  speculation  and  inquiry.    His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  upon  his  wicked  life, 
aad  as  a  reward  for  his  blasphemy  and  infidelity.    The 
terrible  natiure  of  his  religious  delinquencies  is  fully  set 
forth  in  Beard's  "  Theatre  of  God's  JudgmenU,"  published 
iQ  1597.    We  there  read  that  Marlowe,  who  is  designated 
M  "  a  play-maker  and  a  poet  of  scurrilitie,"  bv  «  givine  too 
urge  a  swing  to  his  owne  wit,  and  suffering  his  lust  to  nave 
the  fall  reines,  fell  (not  without  just  desern  to  that  outrage 
&nd  extremitie,  that  hee  denied  God  and  his  sonne  Christ, 
uid  not  onely  in  word  blasphemed  the  Trinitie,  but  also 
(u  is  credibly  reported)  wrote  bookes  against  it,  afiirming 
rar  Saviour  to  be  but  a  deceiver,  and  Moses  to  be  but  a 
^jorer  and  seducer  of  the  people,  and  the  Holy  Bible  to 
hee  but  vaine  and  idle  stories,  and  all  religion  but  a  device 
"f  policie.    But  see  what  a  hooke  the  Lord  put  into  the 
ooitrils  of  this  barking  dogge  I     So  it  fell  out,  that,  as 
^  purposed  to  stab  one  whom  he  owed  a  grudge  unto,  with 
dagger,  the  other  party   perceiving  so  avoyded  the 
J^<e,  that,  withal  catching  hold  of  his  wrist,  hee  stabbed 
QU  owne  dagger  into  his  owne  liead  in  such  sorte  that,  not- 
^thstanding  all  the  meanes  of  surs^rie  that  could  be 
bought,  hee  shortly  after  died  thereof ;  the  manner  of  his 


death  being  so  terrible  (for  hee  even  cursed  and  blas- 
phemed to  his  last  gaspe,  and  together  with  his  breath  an 
oath  flew  out  of  his  mouth)  that  it  was  not  only  a  manifest 
signe  of  God's  judgment,  but  also  an  horrible  and  fearfuUe 
terror  to  all  that  beheld  him."  And  then  the  record  adds, 
with  the  glee  which  could  only  fill  the  heart  of  a  religious 
enthusiast  and  not  of  an  ordinary  historian,  "  Herein  did 
the  justice  of  God  most  notably  appeare,  in  that  hee  com- 
pelled his  owne  hand  which  had  written  those  blasphemies 
to  bee  the  instrument  to  punish  him,  and  that  in  his  brain 
which  had  devised  the  same."  A  ballad,  entitled  "The 
Atheist's  Tragedie,"  was  also  published,  setting;  forth  the 
heinousness  of  Marlowe's  guilt  m  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
and  a  prose  document  is  in  existence  which  ^oes  more  fully 
than  the  ballad  into  the  various  points  of  his  heterodoxy. 
The  dramatist  is  charged  with  affirming  that  he  could  con- 
coct a  better  religion  Sban  the  one  then  in  vogue ;  that  the 
Apostles  were  base  fellows,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Paul,  were  men  of  no  wit  or  worth ;  that  all  Protestant^ 
were  hypocritical  asses;  and  further  (and  this  seems  to 
hai:e  been  considered  the  acme  of  disgrace  and  villainy,  for 
the  charge  is  printed  in  italics),  that  he,  Marlowe,  had  as 
good  a  right  to  coin  as  the  Queen  of  England.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  or  no  foundation  for  most  of  these 
charges ;  all  is  haze  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  them ;  and 
what  positive  evidence  tnere  is  frequently  tends  to  damage 
the  character  of  Marlowe's  assailants  rather  than  his  own. 
Yet  as  regards  his  theological  views,  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  not  more  greatly  unorthodox  than  those  of  many 
intellectual  men  and  advanced  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  godsend  of  a  colonial  BisUbp  never  came  to  the 
dramatist,  and  the  full  weight  of  religious  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance was  thus  expended  upon  his  name  and  fame  alone. 
There  were  none  to  keep  him  m  countenance,  whilst  hands 
were  lifted  up  in  dismay  and  deprecation  against  him. 

We  can  now  regard  him  more  compos^ly,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  work  rather  than  as  the  individual  man.  As  an 
cSk  springing  forth  in  an  unlikely  place,  amount  plants 
and  trees  of  puny  growth,  we  behold  this  poet  rising  above 
his  fellows,  and  stretching  forth  his  giant  arms  in  the  early 
morn  of  dramatic  literature.  Appearing  in  an  age  marked 
by  violence  and  excess,  and  devoted  principally  to  the 
gratification  of  the  fleshly  lusts,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
failed  to  disentangle  himself  altogether  from  what  was  im- 

{>ure  and  unworUiy,  but  that  he  shook  himself  free  so 
argely  from  the  influences  which  had  hitherto  choked  gen- 
ius in  its  inception.  To  the  prodigious  strength  of  his  own 
will  and  intellect  was  this  result  due ;  and  though  his  hab- 
its mav  have  been  dissolute,  and  his  ideas  steeped  in  Pagan- 
ism, tne  spirit  of  a  sublime  independence  animated  his  soul. 
Beneath  tne  full  scopiS*  and  license  given  to  the  passions  in 
his  works,  there  struggles  the  thought  which  is  hereafter  to 
make  men  great  His  face  is  in  shadow ;  it  is  one  upon 
which  the  sun  never  fully  shone;  but  even  through  the 
sombre  veil  which  envelops  it  we  see  that  the  features  are 
notable  and  majestic.  He  emerges  from  the  darkness  of 
one  age,  but  does  not  behold  the  full  effulgence  of  its  suc- 
cessor. His  perpetual  tribute  Is  that  of  the  illustrious  pio- 
neer. He  divides  the  honors  and  the  crown  of  Columbus; 
for  like  him,  he  discovered  a  new  world. 


NICOLAS  THUBNER. 


Among  publishers  who  by 'their  activity  have  exerted  a 
civilizing  and  enduring  influence  in  the  domain  of  general 
knowledge,  and  established  new  lines  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  distant  countries  and  peoples,  Nicolas  Triibner 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  He  was  bom  in  1817, 
at  Heidelberg,  where  his  fatner  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  goldsmith.  As  a  boy  he  manifested  great  vivacity  of 
temperament  and  manners,  and  in  play  and  studies  he  was 
always  the  leader  of  his  comradea  The  circulating  library 
of  a  family  related  to  his  own  absorbed  half  of  hu  leisure 
time,  literature  and  travels  engaging  his  special  interest. 
His  father  wished  him  to  become  a  goldsmitn,  but  meehan- 
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ical  work  waf  not  to  the  boy's  taste ;  to  send  him  to  college 
would  involve  too  much  expense,  and  so  it  was  decided  to 
have  him  enter  a  bookseller's  shop.  He  served  his  first 
apprenticeship  with  a  bookseller  named  Mohr.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  conducted  his  business  in  a  very  honorable 
way,  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  firm  and  considerate  bear- 
ing to  inspire  the  assiduous  striplinz  with  both  respect  and 
love  for  the  calling  he  had  been  induced  to  choose.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  the  university  of  Heidelberg  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration.  All  branches  of  science  were  rep- 
resented by  teachers  of  distinction, —  such  as  Thibaut, 
Fachoria,  Mittermayer,  Paulus,  Schlosser,  Tiedemann, 
Ghelius,  and  others  who  were  famous  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  university.  Most  of  these  men  were  on  a 
friendly  and  social  footing  with  the  house  of  Mohr,  and 
the  intercourse  with  them  had  an  energizing  and  informing 
effect  on  Triibner's  mind.  His  apprenticeship  being  com- 
pleted, he  entered  in  18S9,  the  old  and  well-known  estab- 
lishment of  Vandenhoeck  &  liuprecht  in  Gottingen  as  an 
assistant.  Subsequently  he  entensd  the  service  of  Hoffmann 
&  Campe  in  Hamburg.  Here,  instead  of  the  grave  aftd 
solemn-looking  professors  of  the  Heidelberg  university 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  in  contact,  he  became  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  keen  and  fervent  leaders  of  **  Young 
(xermany,"  and  the  interminable  libel  suits  and  press  chi- 
caneries which  they  and  their  publishers  at  that  time  had 
to  endure.  In  1842  he  accepted  a  situation  at  Willman's 
in  Frankfort,  whose  business  then  included  a  line  of  foreign 
publications,  principally  English.  There  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Longinan,  of  London,  who  secured  Triib- 
ner  for  his  own  establishment.  Working  zealously  and 
unremittingly  in  the  extensive  business  of  this  house,  be 
acquired  a  thorough  insight  into  all  the  details  and  pecul- 
iarities of  the  English  booktrade.  Having  reached  middle 
age  Mr.  Triibner  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  estab- 
lishment of  his  own.  During  his  service  as  an  assistant  he 
had  busied  himself  largely  with  various  private  studies, 
especially  philolojEical,  and  had  gathered  a  large  and 
varied  mass  of  materials.  With  funds  furnished  him  by 
some  friends,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  introducing 
and  circulating  American  literature  in  England.  A  jour- 
ney through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  pro- 
cured him  many  valuable  business  connections.  A  cata- 
logue published  under  the  title  of  '*  Trubfier's  Bibliograph- 
ical Guide  to  American  Literature  **  was  received  with  just 
appreciation,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  even  in 
France  and  Germany.  It  was  the  first  work  which  gave  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  svnopsis  of  American  litera- 
ture and  had,  therefore,  great  value  for  the  American  as  well 
as  the  general  scholar.  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
work  several  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  elected 
Mr.  Triibner  an  honorary  member.  A  well-merited  tribute 
was  rendered  him  in  "  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  English 
and  American  Authors,"  Philadelphia,  1871.  Desirous  of 
extending  his  business,  Mr.  Triibner  directed  his  attention 
to  the  literature  of  Asia,  and  established  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  its  principal  cities  for  the  export  and  import  of 
literary  works.  As  a  repository  for  the  scientific  results  of 
this  colossal  intercourse,  Mr.  Triibner  founded  a  special 
literary  periodical  entitled  "  Triibner's  American  ana  Ori- 
ental Literary  Record,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  eive  a 
monthly  synopsis  of  all  important  works  issued  in  North 
and  South  America,  India,  China,  Australia,  and  the 
English  colonies,  including  also  the  most  notable  literary 
prcKluctions  of  Europe,  lliis  monthly  periodical  has  been 
published  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  transmitted  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  extensive  activity  has  been  crowned  with  remarka- 
ble success.  The  publishing  establishment  of  Mr.  Triibner 
is  in  its  line  one  of  the  foremost  in  London  ;  its  relations 
with  foreign  countries  are  so  comprehensive  that  thirty- 
three  assistants  hardly  suffice  for  the  work.  The  manage- 
ment and  classification  of  the  works  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
are  intrusted  to  competent  persons  specially  versed  in 
Oriental  languages. 

Mr.  Triibner's  list  of  publications  forms  an  elegant  vol- 
ume of  156  pages  and  is  particularly  rich  in  Oriental  liter- 


ature, ArchsBology  and  Philosophy.  It  records  nesrljr 
1400  of  his  own  publications,  among  which  are  manr  com- 
prising numerous  volumes  and  annual  sets.  The  appendix 
IS  made  up  of  a  number  of  valuable  works  published  for 
the  English  government  under  the  title,  **  Calendsn  of 
State  Papers  and  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Brit^ 
ain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,**  the  tde  sod 
distribution  of  which  are  committed  to  Mr.  Triibner^s  csre. 
It  is  an  undertaking  resembling  the  publieataoiis  issued  in 
Grermanv  entitled  **  Monumenta  Germanfca.'* 

Mr.  Trtibner  Is  the  agent  for  forty-eeven  offices  tnd 
learned  societies  in  England,  America,  Denmaik,  and  Swe- 
den. At  the  coronation  of  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden,  Mr. 
Triibner  published  a  memorial  pamphlet  which  gites  as 
histcrical  synopsis  of  Sweden,  with  a  ooUeetion  of  poeais 
by  the  present  king  in  an  English  translation.  Tbe  pnb- 
lishing  establishment  of  Mr.  Triibner  is  ritoated  in  Lodnte 
Hill  in  a  five-story  building  of  Gothic  style  with  a  dash  of 
Oriental  architecture.  The  relations  of  the  house  with 
the  East  are  aptly  suggested  by  sculptured  figures  of  ele- 
phants supporting  the  roof.  The  store  is  on  tbe  ground- 
floor  and  has  room  for  80,000  volumes  which  are  placed  in 
galleries,  and  can  all  be  reached  without  ladders.  Adjoin- 
ing are  offices  for  business  relating  to  the  United  Ststes 
and  tbe  English  government.  The  cost  of  this  bmldtog, 
all  parts  of  which  were  specially  adapted  and  arranged 
for  facilitating  the  business  of  the  house,  amounted  to 
250.000  gulden. 

Mr.  Triibner's  enterprise  and  ener^  have  met  with 
notable  success.  He  is  married  to  a  lady  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  amiability,  the  daughter  of  Um  Belgian  Coniul 
Delepierre  in  London. 

The  foundation  of  the  university  library  of  Strtsbm^ 
was  encouraged  and  materially  promoted  by  Mr.  TrUbner'i 
numerous  and  valuable  gifts. 

His  agents  in  Peking,  Calcutta,  Teheran,  ConsUntinople, 
Bulang,  Cape  Town,  and  Melbourne  take  notice  of  all  im- 
portant worxs  as  they  appear,  and  send  them  to  Londoa 
whence  they  are  distributed  to  the  leading  libraries  on  the 
Continent. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Frlicien  David  has  completed  the  composition  of  i 
grand  opera  entitled  "  Llndien." 

Following  the  example  set  by  Verdi  in  lus  Requiem 
for  Manaoni,  a  NeapoliUn  composer  named  De  Giosa  hss 
written  a  Requiem  for  DonizettL 

William  Allikgham,  the  poet,  was  married  Iwi 
month  to  Miss  Helen  Paterson,  a  very  skilful  artists  in 
water- colors  and  drawings  on  wood. 

A  VOLUME  of  noUces  and  papers  relative  to  the  fanenl 
obsequies  of  F.  D.  Guerraaai  has  just  appeared  at  Leghorn, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  are  to  go  towaids  tlie 
subscription  for  his  monument. 

The  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre  facing  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  after  ^ree  years*  work,  will  be  shortly  opened  to 
the  public.  lU  whole  length  is  700  metres.  Rubens 
«« History  of  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis  "  occupies  one  fourth 
of  the  gallery,  which  will  be  filled  with  paintinp  by  me- 
ters whose  works  have  hitherto  not  found  a  place  in  tbe 
collection. 

A  LETTER  from  Naples,  in  the  Bdrsenuitanff,  says  that 
brigandage  in  Sicily  ia  daily  assuming  larger  dimeasioof. 
*'  Italy  is  perhapa  the  only  state,"  says  the  oorrespoadeotr 
<«  in  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  where  a  band  of  rob- 
bers spread  over  a  territory  of  hundreds  of  square  mil«  tf 
regularly  on^anized,  and  pursues  its  misdeeds  undtf  tse 
very  eyes  ofthe  authorities." 

George  Routledoe  and  Sons  announce  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Hogarth's  Works,  to  be  published  in  aboot  thirty 
monthly  parts,  which  will  contain  nearly  seventy  more 
plates  than  any  former  cdidon.  The  text  will  be  bsicd  ffl 
that  of  Nichols  and  Ireland,  but  much  new  matter,  b»- 
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graphical  and  anecdotal,  illustrating  many  of  the  real  char- 
acters delineated  by  Hogarth,  will  be  incorporated.  There 
will  also  be  a  life  of  the  artist,  containing  much  new  in- 
formation.   Mr.  James  Maidment  is  to  be  the  editor. 

A  REMARKABLE  polychromatic  monument  has  recently 
been  raised  in  Florence  to  the  memory  of  a  young  Indian 
prince  who  died  in  that  town  in  1870,  on  his  way  back 
from  England  to  his  natire  land.  His  6ody,  according  to 
his  own  desire,  was  burnt  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  and 
this  monament  has  been  erected  by  his  friends  on  the  spot 
where  the  strange  funeral  rites  were  celebrated.  The 
mausoleum  is  of  Oriental  style  of  architecture,  its  chief  feat- 
ore  being  a  colored  bust  of  the  young  prince,  said  to  be  a 
jrood  likeness.  An  inscription  in  English,  Italian,  and  two 
Oriental  dialects,  on  the  fonr  sides  of  the  monument,  states 
that  it  was  erected  '*  to  the  memory  of  the  Indian  Prince 
Rajaram  Chnttraputti,  MaharsjiA  of  Kolhapur,  who  died  in 
Florence,  at  the  aee  of  twenty-one,  on  the  30th  of  JNovem- 
ber,  1870.*'  Charles  Mant,  Captain  R.  E.,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fuller,  are  the  artists  of  this  un- 
Qsoal  monument. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Court  Journal  says : 
**  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  at  length  left  on  his  perilous 
exploration  of  Africa,  a  work  which  will  continue  probably 
through  two  years.  A  farewell  dinner  of  a  private  char- 
acter was  given  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Mr.  Stanley 
sets  out  in  good  spirits  and  in  the  best  of  health,  but  he 
does  not  at  all  conceal  from  himself  the  perilous  nature  of 
his  ondertaking,  and  the  possibility  of  perishing  in  its  ex 
ecuUon.  Upon  his  former  expedition  in  search  of  Living- 
stone, he  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  the  dangers  that 
he  would  encounter,  and  of  the  obstacles  that  he  would 
have  to  overcome ;  but  now  he  goes  with  his  eyes  fully 
open,  and  with  a  very  vivid  realiKation  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  that  lie  before  him.  We  hope  he  will  keep  up  his 
flesh  as  well  as  keep  in  it;  when  he  returned  he  only 
weighed  110  pounds,  and  has  gained  60  pounds  more 
Stanley  since. 

The  French  Academy  has  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  award  of  prises  for  virtue,  chiefly  recompensing  those 
persons  who,  out  of  their  little,  shared  with  the  unfortu- 
nate, that  said,  as  it  were,  **  I  am  poor,  and  I  wish  to  be 
more  so  in  order  to  do  good  to  those  around  me."  Rewards 
were  bestowed  on  a  young  girl  who  only  earns  twenty-four 
soos  a  day,  supporting  out  of  it  an  old  bed-ridden  work- 
man, who  adopted  her  in  her  infancy ;  on  a  servant  who 
though  poor  herself  supports  her  once  rich  mistress,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  indigence,  but  who  lives  in  the  illusion  she 
is  wealthy  still ;  on  a  clergyman  that  devotes  his  immense 
fortune  to  succor  the  destitute,  and  is  so  much  in  want, 
that  the  Academy  awards  its  crown  to  such  needy  virtue 
This^  desire  of  persons  for  remaining  poor,  in  order  to  be 
charitable,  drew  forth  applause,  as  well  as  tears,  from  the 
spectators,  and  the  honored  worthies,  never  thinking  of  the 
morrow,  continue  their  good  works,  satisfied  with  their 
faith  in  Providence,  who  will  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
l^mb.  After  this  ceremony  followed  the  award  of  prizes 
for  excellent  publicatbns. 

SpKAKiNa  of  the  late  Sidney  Dobell,  the  London  Acad- 
^y  says  :  **  111  health  had  for  many  years  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  with  any  steadiness  or  strennousness  the  ca- 
^^r  of  literature,  and  thus  his  name,  which  was  made 
socially  familiar  twenty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of 
'  The  Roman '  and  of  '  Balder,'  had  dropped  out  of  the 
comiDon  talk  of  literary  society.  Both  tbsse  works  com* 
manded  great  attention  from  a  large  public,  and  the  merits 
of  both  aa  works  of  Hterary  art  were  somewhat  fiercely 
fought  over.  We  have  lately  been  told  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  a  work  of  art  to  excite  the  contest  of  difierent 
pinions,  but  rather  to  produce  an  harmonious  pleasure. 
But  the  art  of  poetry,  especially  in  its  most  original  mani- 
festations, has  generally  produced  contest  as  well  as  de- 
^ht  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  minor  poems  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Dobell's  about  which  contest  of  opinion  Is  impossi- 
ble. His  weird,  extraordinary  ballad,  <  Keith  of  Kavel 
'^Q)'  with  its  significant  refrain,  is  one  of  those  little  work^ 


which  will  live  longer  than  most  large  ones.  And  some 
among  the  war  poems,  dealing  with  incidents  of  lowly  life, 
strike  a  strong  and  deep  chord,  and  express,  as  few  things 
in  modern  literature  express,  the  emotions  of  a  people  in  war 
time,  with  the  continual  clashinss  of  patriotism  and  of  per- 
sonal grief.  Mr.  Dobell  was  an  Intense  patriot ;  very  much 
a  Conservative,  but  very  much  more  an  Englishman." 

The  practice  of  duelling  in  the  Prussian  army  has  been 
once  more  formally  recognized,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances enjoined  by  a  Koyal  order,  recently  published  in 
the  Prussian  military  journals,  dated  May  2,  1874.  The 
order  deals  generally  with  courts  of  honor  and  with  the  be- 
havior of  officers  towards  one  another  and  towards  the  civil 
population.  Besides  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  honor, 
dignified  and  polite  demeanor  is  expected  of  them.  They 
are  to  abstain,  moreover,  from  games  of  hazard  and  from 
speculative  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchuige ;  to  remem- 
ber that  neither  luxury  nor  material  welfare  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  profession,  but  honor  and  the  good  of  the 
State  ;  to  avoia  giving  their  word  of  honor  too  easily,  but 
once  having  given  it,  to  observe  ,it  scrupulously.  The 
senior  officers  will  do  their  best  to  develop  and  keep  up 
that  spirit  **  which  alone  makes  an  army  great ; "  ana  the 
effect  of  their  **  precepts,  example,  instruction,  warnings, 
and  commands  "  will  be  to  render  more  and  more  rare  such 
cases  as  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  courts  of  honor.  The 
object  of  these  courts  is  to  afford  officers  who  conceive 
themselves  aggrieved  in  their  honor  an  opportunity  of  re- 
dress ;  and  any  officer  receiving  or  offering  a  challenge  is 
bound  to  submit  it  to  a  court  of  honor,  either  personally  or 
through  1^  fellow-officer.  The  court  will  then  take  cognizance 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  when,  should  a  duel 
be  found  necessary,  '*  either  the  president  of  the  court  or 
one  of  the  members  will  be  present  on  the  ground  to  see 
and  bear  witness  that  by  the  aeoomplisbment  of  the  duel 
the  requirements  of  honor  have  been  satisfied."  Duels, 
however,  are  only  to  be  permitted  when  some  serious  ques- 
tion of  honor  is  involved ;  and  groundless  attacks  on  the 
honor  of  an  officer  will  be  severe^  punished.  **  For,"  says 
his  Majesty,  **  I  will  no  more  tolerate  in  my  army  an  officer 
who  wantonly  attacks  the  honor  of  a  comrade  than  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  defend  his  own." 


TO  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

IK  MBMOaiAM. 

Fob  years,  dear  friend,  but  rarelv  had  we  met ; 
Fate  in  a  different  path  our  feet  had  set ; 
Space  stretched  between  us,  yet  you  still  were 
And  friendship  had  no  shadows  of  regret. 

The  ocean  drear  divided  us,  but  naught 
Obscured  the  interchange  of  word  and  thought; 
The  unbroken  line  of  sympathy  still  throbbed. 
And  unto  both  its  constant  message  brought. 

And  so  I  felt  you  were  not  far  away. 
The  mere  material  distance  seemed  to  lay 
Brief  barrier  to  our  meeting,  and  I  dreamed 
That  some  day  we  should  meet ;  ay,  any  day. 

That  we  again  should  clasp  each  other's  hand, 
Speak  as  of  old,  and  face  to  face  should  stand ; 
Renew  the  past,  and  plot  and  plan  again, 
As  in  years  past  we  plotted  and  we  planned. 

That  hope  is  vanished  now ;  a  sudden  change 
Hath  borne  ^ou  from  me  far  beyond  the  range 
Of  that  familiar  life  that  here  we  knew, 
Into  a  region  dim  and  far  and  strange. 

A  vaster  sea  divides  us  now,  a  stretch 

AcroMs  whose  space  we  vainly  strive  to  reach. 

Whose  deeps  man  passes  never  to  return, 

From  whose  far  shores  there  comes  no  human  speech. 

In  one  swift  moment  you  have  passed  and  gone 
Oat  on  the  blind  way  all  must  tread  alone, 
Uncompanied,  unfriended,  none  knows  where, 
Gone  out  into  the  vague  and  vast  unknown. 
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Qone  where  no  mortal  sense  can  track  jour  flight. 
Gone  where  Faith  casts  a  weak  and  warertng  hght. 
Where  trembling  Hope  and  Fear  bewildered  stray, 
Lost  in  the  pathless,  silent  shades  of  night 

Vanished  forever  from  this  world  away, 

From  all  the  accidents  of  Night  and  Da^, 

The  season's  chance  and  change,  the  voice  of  man. 

And  all  Lift's  passion,  joy,  hope,  pain,  and  play. 

Gone  in  an  instant  like  a  breath  of  wind. 
Leaving  the  dead  dnmb  instmment  behind 
Through  which  the  spirit,  with  such  wondrous  art, 
ThrillM  its  fine  harmonies  of  sense  and  mind,  g 

Gone  ?    What  is  gone,  and  whither  has  it  fled  f 
What  means  this  dreadful  utterance,  He  is  dead  % 
What  is  this  strange  mysterious  tie  called  Life, 
That  bindeth  soul  to  sense  by  such  slight  thread  1 

Love's  grasp  is  strong,  and  yet  it  could  not  hold 
The  somewhat  that  it  loved ;  and  thought  is  bold. 
Yet  strove  in  vain  to  follow  where  it  fled. 
And  sank  to  earth,  the  secret  all  untold. 

Where  and  what  are  you  now  1  what  do  yon  know. 
See,  feel  ?    Is  all  that  was  so  dark  below 
Cleared  up  at  last  ?    Does  memory  still  remain, 
And  do  you  long  for  ns  who  loved  you  so? 

In  this  new  life  does  human  feeling  last  ? 
Or  has  oblivion  blotted  out  the  Past, 
All  the  glad  jovs  of  this  warm  life  of  sense, 
And  all  the  lights  and  shadows  o'er  it  cast  I 

Or  are  you  nothing  now  1  gone  like  a  tone 
That  dies  to  silence,  or  a  light  that  shone 
One  gleaming  moment,  swift  to  disappear, 
By  death's  cold  breath  to  utter  darkness  blown  ! 

To  all  these  questions  comes  a  silence  drear : 
Stretched  o'er  Life's  utmost  verge  with  longing  ear 
The  still  soul  listens,  but  no  answer  comes 
Save  the  low  heart-beats  of  Its  hope  or  fear. 

So  we  return  to  earth ;  we  laugh  and  weep. 
Love,  hope,  despair.    Time  in  its  silent  sweep 
Bears  us  along,  till,  tired  out  at  last, 
Gladly  we  lay  ns  down  in  death's  deep  sleep. 

No  matter  what  it  brings ;  at  least  it  wears 
A  peaceful  charm  of  rest  from  all  our  cares. 
Why  should  we  wish  to  toil  and  stru^le  more  ? 
Is  not  sleep  sweet  if  no  dark  dreams  it  bean  f 

Look  at  this  face  where  death  has  laid  its  hand  : 
How  calm  it  looks  I  how  sorrowless,  how  grand  I 
Life's  fever  over,  all  the  passions  fled. 
All  the  lines  smoothed  they  burn  as  with  a  brand. 

Not  Joy's  glad  smile  in  hapniest  houre  It  bore. 
Not  Love's  enchanted  look  tnat  once  it  wore, 
Could  lend  a  grace  so  noble,  so  refined. 
As  now  it  wears  when  Joy  and  Love  are  o'er. 

And  vet  that  peace  will  never  soothe  our  pain ; 
He  wnom  we  loved  is  lost.    Come  back  again. 
Come  back,  we  cry  :  no,  never  I  all  our  love 
And  all  our  grief  cry  out  for  him  in  vain. 

That  pictured  memory  graced  with  treasures  fair, 
That  stored  experience  rich  with  learning  rare. 
Those  garnered  thoughts  and  those  afiectlons  fine  — 
Are  they  all  squandered,  lost,  dispersed  In  air  ? 

Seek  as  you  will,  blind  creature,  never  eye 
Of  mortal  man  shall  pierce  this  mystery. 
This,  this  alone  we  know,  that  naught  we  know ; 
And  yet  we  feel  life  surely  cannot  die. 

Change  it  may  suffer  —  vanish  from  us  here. 
In  forms  beyond  our  ken  to  reappear ; 
Pass  up  the' finite  scale  of  seed,  stalk,  flower, 
To  odor,  then  exhale  beyond  this  sphere. 


But  death  —  blank  nothing  1  at  the  very  thought 
Reason  recoils,  Faith  shudders,  Hope,  distraught^ 
Reeb  back  aghast ;  no  wild  imagining 
Can  shape  a  shapeless  empty  void  of  naught 

To  somewhat,  vague  and  dim  howe'er  it  be, 
The  soul  must  cling ;  mere  black  inanity 
Defies  our  utmost  stretch  of  wildest  thought, 
And  here  at  least  Hope,  Reason,  Faith  agree. 

Then  why  with  nightmare  dreams  our  spirits  scare  ? 
If  we  will  dream,  now  sweeter  and  more  fair 
Hope's  promise  of  a  loftier  life  bejond. 
With  larger  loving  and  an  ampler  air. 

Of  vaster  regions  lifted  from  the  sphere 
Of  doubt  and  struggle  that  harass  us  hera^ 
Where  the  freed  spirit,  moving  ever  on, 
Breathes  a  diviner,  purer  atmosphere. 

So  will  I  dream,  since  nothing  we  can  know. 
Your  soul,  enfranchised,  wanders  to  and  fro 
On  some  Elysian  plain  beyond  our  sense, 
Communing  with  great  spirits  as  you  go ; 

That  oft  a  tender  memory,  turning,  strays 
To  us  who  tread  below  these  earthly  ways. 
Not  mourning  for  us  as  we  mourn  for  you. 
But  seeing  clear  above  this  cloudy  maxe; 

That,  purged  of  Time,  your  spirit  laiger  grows 
In  that  new  being,  asking  not  repose, 
But  with  new  aims  and  more  expanded  powers, 
On,  on,  forever  with  glad  purpose  goes. 

And  if  't  Is  all  a  dream  — so  let  it  be ; 
Who  shall  decide  when  all  is  mystery  ? 
And  yet  I  rather  choose  this  heavenly  dream 
Than  death's  dark  horror  of  inanity. 

At  least  your  noble  thoughts  can  never  die ! 
They  live  to  stir  and  lift  humani^ ! 
They  live  to  sweeten  life  and  cheer  us  on : 
If  they  are  with  ns,  surely  you  are  nigh. 

Yes,  in  our  memory,  long  as  sense  remains, 

That  stalwart  fiwne  shall  live,  that  voice  whoee  strains, 

To  lofty  purpose  pitched,  struck  like  a  fire 

Into  our  blood,  and  thrilled  through  all  our  veins ; 

That  full  sonorous  voice,  whose  high-strung  key 
Was  tuned  to  Justice  and  to  Liberty  — 
That  sounded  like  a  charge  to  rouse  the  world 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  its  apathy. 

Nor  these  alone ;  we  shall  remember  too 
The  kind,  familiar  tones  of  love  we  knew. 
The  genial  converse  and  the  storied  lore, 
The  cultured  charm  that  eveiy  listener  drew. 

The  gladsome  smile,  the  gleam  of  quick  surprise 
That  thrilled  the  face  and  lightened  through  the  eyes, 
The  uplifting  brow,  the  utterance  frank  and  clear. 
And  all  that  sullen  death  to  sight  denies. 

Alas !  how  idle  are  the  words  we  say ! 
How  poor  the  tribute  on  your  grave  we  lay  I 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  shall  cheer  or  trouble  more 
The  parted  spirit  or  th'  insensate  clay. 

Valn'friendship's.  voice,  and  vain  the  loud  lament 
A  nation  breathed  as  o'er  your  bier  it  bent ; 
Vain  unto  you,  that  as  you  passed  away 
A  shadow  darkened  down  a  continent. 

Rest,  then,  brave  soldier,  from  the  well-fbnght  fight! 
Rest,  genial  scholar,  from  the  dear  delight 
Of  arts  and  books !    Rest,  steadfast,  stainless  friend ! 
Forever  ours,  though  lost  to  sense  and  sight. 

Stem  Duty's  champion,  at  thy  bier  we  bow ! 
Brave,  honest,  faithful  to  the  end,  thy  vow 
To  God  and  Freedom  kept,  unbribed,  unbought : 
Rest  tbee  — or  rise  to  loftier  labors  now. 

W.  W.  SioiT. 
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EVERY   SATURDAY: 

A  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  HEADING. 
PnBUOHXD  WxBKLY  BT  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANT, 

219  Washikoto?!  STKBrr.  Boston: 
NEW  YORK:    HURD  AND  HOUGHTON; 


Mmi6«ra,10cl«.;  Monthfy  Par  «.  50 cxx. ;  Yearly  Svtaeripti am ^%b.f30. 

N.  B.    Tia  Atlaktic  Hokthlt  and  Etsrt  Saturoat  Mnt  to  one  nddi 
^18.00. 


PUBLISHING   AUTHORS. 

« 

An  author  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  public  without  him- 
self bearing  all  expenses,  becomes  of  necessity  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  own  works,  even  though  his  name  does  not  so 
appear  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  offer  his  own  wares  to 
the  bookseller.  Does  that  which  necessity  compels  ever 
become  a  course  prompted  by  prudence  and  self-interest  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  ail  the  yarioas  conditions 
under  which  books  are  written  and  published ;  amongst 
them  there  would  doubtless  be  found  some  conspiring  to 
render  the  publication  of  one's  own  writings  very  desirable 
bdeed  ;  but  taking  into  view  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
between  authors,  publishers,  and  the  public,  let  us  consider 
one  or  two  reasons  for  believing  that  publishers  and  book- 
sellers are  not  unnecessary  or  supei^uous  factors  in  the 
problem  of  literature. 

An  author  whose  reputation  is  a  guarantee  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  work  which  be  may  put  forth,  may  if  he  choose 
take  his  manuscript  to  a  printer  and  engage  him  to  set  it 
Dp  and  stereotype  it  in  such  style  as  may  seem  desir- 
able. He  may  buy  paper  of  the  paper-maker  and  engage 
the  printer  to  print  an  edition ;  he  may  determine  the 
ttyle  of  binding  into  which  he  will  put  it,  and  obtain  de- 
signs for  the  dies  with  which  the  cloth  will  be  stamped, 
and  finally  contract  with  a  binder  to  bind  the  whole  edi- 
tion, or  such  part  as  he  may  deem  judicious.  In  this  way 
be  may  control  the  manufacture  of  the  book  throughout 
He  may  then  go  to  three  or  four  leading  jobbing  houses 
and  agencies,  and  sell  his  edition  outright ;  rather,  if  he  is 
a  threwd  man,  he  would  get  his  orders  from  them  before 
giving  his  binding  orders.  He  may  select  the  journals  to 
which  he  will  send  the  book  for  notice,  and  entrust  the 
copies  to  the  wholesale  buyers  of  his  book  for  distribution. 
He  may,  at  the  proper  time,  insert  an  advertisement  in 
leading  papers,  and  if  he  will  go  a  step  further,  prepare 
Uid  print  a  circular  for  use  on  the  railway  trains ;  and  if 
lus  book  have  a  special  character,  he  may  send  his  circu- 
^  through  the  mall  to  lists  of  persons,  getting  his  boys 
uid  giris  to  address  the  envelopes  at  rates  considerably 
below  the  market  rates  of  clerk  hire. 

Thos  our  author,  acting  as  his  own  publisher,  seems  to 
have  done  a  very  easy,  sensible  thing :  to  have  dispensed 
with  a  publisher,  to  have  saved  the  commission  he  would 
We  paid  that  encumbrance,  and  by  an  expenditure  of  time 
uid  money  received  all  that,  under  ordinary  arrangements, 
publisher  and  author  together  would  receive.  Why  should 
not  an  author  pursue  this  course  ?  It  is  evident  on  ex- 
uniniog  our  supposed  case  that  there  Is  no  one  process 
which  the  author  may  not  perform,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  his  cash  would  probably  buy  as  much  labor  and 
material  as  the  publisher's  cash  could  buy.  But  practi- 
^y»  at  each  step  a  publisher  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  aothor.  Briefly,  his  experience  would  lead  him  to 
SToid  mistakes  into  which  an  author  with  a  favorite  book 
voold  be  likely  to  &11.     The  author  would  quite  likely 


model  his  book  upon  one  which  was  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive, or  had  some  fantastic  trick  very  taking  to  the  ama- 
teur's eye  but  prejudicial  to  the  sale  of  the  book.  He 
would  very  possibly  select  a  pattern  of  cloth  for  binding 
which,  becoming  in  itself,  was  so  out  of  style  or  unpopular 
with  the  booksellers,  as  at  once  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  book.  He  would  be  quite  certain  to  attempt  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  way,  and  succeed  in  producing  some- 
thing extraordinarily  ugly. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  publisher  would  on  all 
these  points  make  no  mistakes,  but  it  is  his  business  to 
study  just  the  various  points  which  all  count  up  in  the 
sncces^l  book.  His  experience  is  not  with  one  or  two 
books  in  one  class,  but  with  a  hundred,  it  may  be,  of  various 
classes ;  not  with  nicely  suiting  the  taste  of  one  or  two  cul- 
tivated friends,  but  with  hitting  the  average  taste  of  the 
general  public.  The  publisher  cannot  write  the  book,  but 
he  has  no  business  to  be  a  publisher  if  he  cannot  take  the 
manuscript  and  turn  it  into  an  edition  of  bound  books, 
place  it  In  every  bookseller's  shop  in  the  country,  and  set 
all  the  wheels  in  motion  that  go  to  forming  and  correcting 
public  opinion.  An  author  frequently  mistakes  the  quiet 
and  ease  with  which  a  publisher  manages  his  book  for  in- 
attention and  indifference.  The  wheeb  of  a  perfectly  ad- 
justed publishing  engine  ought  to  run  noiselessly. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  in  the  case 
lies  where  few  suspect  it.  It  seems  an  easy  enough  thing 
to  receive  onlers  and  supply  them,  but  every  successful 
publisher  knows  that  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  business  will  be  gauged  by  the  way  stock  is  carried. 
He  who  is  never  out  of  books  when  they  are  wanted,  and 
never  has  any  lefl  on  hand  when  they  are  not  wanted,  is 
the  one  who  succeeds,  and  it  is  just  in  this  delicate  task 
that  an  author  would  fail,  and  lose  profits  far  exceeding 
the  commission  of  his  publisher  which  he  intended  to  save. 

But  after  all,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  sopposiUtious 
case  is  not  an  ordinary  one  ;  that  the  real  question  is,  why 
an  author,  bearing  all  expenses,  should  not  employ  a  pub- 
lisher to  use  all  his  experience  and  tact  and  services,  pay- 
ing him  a  regular  commission  for  this  ;  in  a  word,  reversing 
the  ordinary  custom,  the  author  taking  the  risks  and  pay- 
ing the  publisher  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  taking  no  risks 
and  receiving  ten  per  cent  from  the  publbher.  Very  well, 
let  us  look  at  this  question  in  our  next  paper.  We  do  not 
wish  to  dismiss  it  too  peremptorily  in  this. 

NOTES. 

—  We  were  compelled  last  week  to  omis  two  of  the 
serial  stories  to  make  room  for  Tjrndall's  address,  and  this 
week  the  publication  of  Huxley's  address  allows  us  to  find 
room  only  for  '*  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  «'  The 
Three  Feathers "  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  number. 
The  special  interest  attaching  to  the  two  scientific  pa- 
pers is  sufficient  justification  in  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
we  doubt  not,  for  this  disposition  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
numbers. 

—  A  work  of  unique  interest  is  promised  in  the  *^  Sta- 
tistical Atlas  of  the  United  Sutes,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker, 
which,  with  the  descriptive  letter-press,  is  to  be  published 
under  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  It  will  consist  of 
fifty  maps,  in  which  will  be  shown,  by  an  ingenious  adjust- 
ment of  shades  of  color,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
prevalence  of  certain  features  in  the  different  parts  of  our 
country.  Part  I.  will  consist  of  maps  illustrative  of  the 
physical  fiwtures  of  the  United  States,  embracing  its  river 
systems  and  forest  growths,  its  geology,  hypsometry,  and 
meteorology.     This  Part  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  con- 
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tributions  from  eminent  men  of  science,  and  fh>m  some 
of  the  scientific  servioes  of  the  United  States  Goyemmenl. 
Part  II.  will  illustrate  the  growth  of  population  frpm  1790 
to  1870y  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  population,  and 
of  the  social  and  miscellaneous  statistics  of  the  census.  It 
will  be  published  soon.  Pait  III.  has  just  been  published. 
It  contains  eighteen  maps  and  charts  illustrating  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  census. 

—  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  writes  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  of  a  portrait  of  Washington  soon 
to  come  into  their  possession,  to  which  considerable  in- 
terest of  an  accidental  sort  attaches.  A  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington bj  some  unknown  painter  of  inferior  capacity  was 
painted  for  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  in  1780,  and  was 
captured,  together  with  Laurens,  our  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Holland,  in  whose  care  it  presumably  was,  when 
on  his  way  to  the  Hague  ;  the  captor  was  Captain  Keppel 
of  the  British  Navy,  who  presented  the  portrait  to  his  un- 
cle, Admiral  Lord  Keppel,  and  it  thus  became  one  of  the 
treasures  of  Quidenham  Park  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  present  head  of  the  Keppel  family. 
^  The  main  interest  of  tlie  portrait,"  Mr.  Winthrop  writes, 
**  is  derived  from  the  fate  which  befell  it,  from  the  period 
of  Washington's  life  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  from  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his 
costume."  The  ribbon  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  those 
who  examined  the  picture,  and  was  indeed  held  to  confirm 
the  mistaken  notion  that  Washington  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France,  when  Rochambeau  was  sent  over  to  our  aid ; 
but  Mr.  Winthrop  reminds  the  society  of  a  paper  upon  this 
subject  prepared  by  the  late  Judge  Warren,  showing  that 
the  blue  ribbon  waff  prescribed  as  the  distinctive  designa- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief,  so  that  he  might  be  recog- 
niaed  by  the  troops  to  whom  on  his  first  coming  he  was  so 
entire  a  stranger.  A  fac-simile  of  this  painting  and  also 
of  the  frame  have  been  obtained,  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  London,  formerly 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  presents  the  picture  to  the  society. 
All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  picture  is  more  curious 
than  valuable.     It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  life  size. 

—  It  is  reported  that  George  Macdonald,  the  novelist 
and  poet,  who  was  so  hospitably  received  here  last  year, 
has  determined  to  remove  permanently  to  this  country. 
We  trust  his  health  will  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  select  a  residence  favorable  to  it  We  should 
think  that  such  a  writer  could  transfer  his  work  from  Eng- 
land to  America  with  little  violence  as  a  lecturer,  better 
than  he  could  aa  a  novelist. 

—  The  AUa  California  gives  a  curious  account  of  some 
sonorous  sand  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  San  Francisco,  firom  Kauai,  one  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  sand  was  sent  by  W.  B.  Frink,  of  Hono- 
lulu, who  writes  concerning  it :  *'  The  bank  which  is  com- 
posed of  this  sand  commences  at  a  perpendicular  bluff  at 
the  southwest  end  of  the  island,  and  extends  one  and  a 
half  miles  almost  due  south,  parallel  with  the  beach,  which 
is  about  100  yards  distant  finom  the  base  of  the  sand-bank. 
This  sand-drifl  ia  about  60  feet  high,  and  at  the  extreme 
south  end  the  angle  preoerves  it  as  steep  as  the  nature 
of  the  sand  will  permit  The  bank  is  constantly  extend- 
ing to  the  south.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  at  the 
bluff  and  along  the  middle  of  the  bank  the  sand  is  not 
sonorous.  But  at  the  extreme  south  end,  and  for  half  a 
mile  north,  if  you  slap  two  handfuls  together  there  is  a 
sound  produced  like  the  low  hootfaig  of  an  owl  —  more  or 
less  sharp,  according  as  the  motion  is  quiek  or  slow.     Sit 


down  upon  the  sand  and  give  one  hand  a  qoidc  circaUr 
motion,  the  sound  is  like  the  heavy  base  of  a  inelodeoQ, 
Kneel  upon  the  steep  incline,  extend  the  two  hands  ud 
clasp  as  much  sand  as  possible,  slide  rapidly  down,  carrr- 
ing  all  the  sand  you  can,  and  the  sound  aocumalatei  ai 
you  descend  until  it  is  like  distant  thunder.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  sound  was  sufficient  to  frighten  oar  hones, 
fastened  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  drift.  Bot 
the  greatest  sound  we  produced  was  by  having  one  nttiTe 
lie  upon  his  belly,  and  another  taking  him  by  the  feet  and 
dragging  him  rapidly  down  the  incline,  carrying  as  macb 
sand  as  possible  with  them.  With  this  experiment  the 
sound  was  terrific,  and  could  have  been  heard  numy  hnn- 
dred  yards  distant"  A  sceptically  minded  person,  at  this 
distance  from  the  scene,  would  be  disposed  to  think  tbe 
last  experiment  most  likely  to  be  suocessfuL  A  few  na- 
tives east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  drawn  down  a  iteep 
incline  upon  their  bellies,  could  be  relied  upon  to  make 
the  earth  beneath  them  sonorous. 

—  The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  recent  exploraUons  made 
in  some  of  the  singular  gigantic  mounds  of  the  West,  whtck 
have  given  rise  to  so  muoh  speculation.  The  monsdi 
selected  were  near  the  city  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  tlie 
excavations  brought  to  light  a  remarkable  tablet  of  Niag- 
ara spar,  smoothly  polished,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  three  and  one  fourth  inches  long,  and  two  infJies 
widej  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  which  the  most  notice- 
able is  a  curiously  wrought  faoe,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  face  in  tbe  centre  of  the  (^ 
stone  calendar  of  the  Mexicans  which  was  captured  br 
Cortex  when  he  invaded  Mexico,  buried  by  him,  and 
aflerward  rediscovered  and  dug  up  in  1791.  Further  re- 
searches are  shortly  to  be  made. 

—  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  Cook  County  (HI.)  Coart,has 
rendered  a  decision  of  considerable  interest  to  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  its  property  that  is  to  be  exempt  fix>m  taxation.  The 
university  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  indoding 
a  considerable  area  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  which  it 
has  never  paid  taxes,  exemption  having  been  guaranteed 
by  its  charter.  A  large  part  of  the  city  of  Evanston  is 
also  held  by  the  university,  and  leased  to  occupants  who 
pay  no  taxes.  The  question  before  the  court,  accofd- 
ingly,  was,  whether  land  owned  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  leased  **  with  a  view  to  profit  **  could  be  taxed, 
and  the  decision  was  in  the  affirmative  —  which  is  certainlj 
in  accordance  with  equity  and  sound  sense,  whatever  the 
local  law  may  be.  The  university  has  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  reversal  of  judgment  The  decision 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest  at  the  East,  where  the 
question  has  been  agitated  of  late  so  seriously  that  it  can 
hardly  be  kept  out  of  the  courts  long.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Uie  point  is  not  of  exemption  from  taxation  of  prop- 
erty held  by  an  educational  institution  and  occupi^  for 
purposes  of  education,  but  for  such  property  hdd  for  rev- 
enue. 

-^Kaulbach's  great  cartoon  of  the  Era  of  the  Befimtt- 
tlon,  which  was  pupehased  after  the  exhibition  in  Faiia, 
in  1867,  by  the  late  Mr.  Durfee  of  Fall  Biver,  ii  to 
be  exhibited  with  the  Mon^MUsier  pictures  at  the  Ath- 
ens^um.  It  contains  between  80  and  90  figures,  and  ia  SS 
feet  in  height  and  S6  feet  in  width.  We  undersUnd  that 
the  exhibition  will  also  contain  valuable  pictures  by  AlloSt 
Caracci,  Mengs,  Douw,  and  other  eminent  Biaaters,loaned 
to  the  mnsenm  by  private  individuals. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART   CLBMMKR  AMES. 
CHAFTBR   XXY.      ULM   NEIL. 

The  spring  wore  on  into  summer.  To  Agnes  the 
days  were  all  alike.  She  had  ^limp^es  of  the  universal 
splendor  without,  from  the  little  window  where  she  sat 
at  work,  but  till  past  mid-August  her  old  daily  com- 
munion with  the  natural  world  was  perpetually  inter- 
rupted. As  Miss  Buzzill  said,  ^  the  work  hung  on. 
She  never  seed  nuthin'  like  it  afore." 

The  bees  droned  in  the  little  garden.  The  humming- 
birds flashed  past  the  open  window.  From  the  early 
mornings,  through  the  palpitating  noons,  through  the 
long,  luminous  midsummer  twilights,  Agnes  worked 
OD.  She  worked  a;)  patiently,  as  skilfully,  as  success- 
fully, as  in  the  autumn  before.  Only  she  knew  that 
her  work  coet  her  more  inward  effort  now  than  it  did 
then.  Because  her  employment  had  lost  somewhat  the 
novelty  of  a  new  experience  ;  because  it  was  summer 
and  she  longed  for  out-of-door  sunshine  and  air,  for  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  by  her  beloved,  from  which  she 
was  now  shut  in,  she  thought  this  inward  reluctance 
came.  To  punish  herself  for  it  she  doubled  her  dili- 
gence, did  as  much  again  as  was  asked  or  expected  of 
her,  and  made  the  Dufferin  milliner  more  eagerly  and 
widely  sought  after  than  ever. 

She  was  not  conscious  that  it  was  the  keen  delight 
which  she  had  experienced  in  the  use  of  her  higher 
faculties  that  now  made  the  most  delicate  work  of  her 
hands  seem  poor  and  paltry  by  contrast  Nor  did  she 
know  that  somewhere  far  down  in  her  soul  there  was 
a  low,  vague  pain,  which  stirred  with  the  accepted 
coDciusion  that  the  Boston  publi^hers  coincided  en- 
tirely with  herself  in  their  estimate  of  her  mental  work. 
Worse  still,  the  impartial  committee  of  judges  evidently 
were  all  of  a  like  opinion.  She  was  utterly  honest  in 
her  own  estimate  of  it.  But  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  beside  Evelyn  differ  from  her  on  the 
subject.  How  pleasant  I  That  difference  would  open 
for  her,  though  ever  so  little,  the  enchanted  kingdom 
of  thought  at  whose  gates  she  would  fain  stand,  though 
she  might  never  enter  in.  The  world  was  behind  her, 
the  door  of  its  delights  for  her,  forever  shut.  The 
love  of  man  for  her  was  not,  and  could  never  be  more. 
If  she  liad  no  place  amid  the  lowliest  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind,  poor  she  was  indeed. 

In  March  she  sent  away  her  "  Basil :  A  Boy."  It 
was  past  midsummer  now,  and  she  had  not  received  a 
word  concerning  his  fate.  She  had  ceased  to  expect 
any  word.     Weeks  before,   her  imagination  saw  the 


pretty  manuscript  book,  which  she  made  fair  with  such 
infinite  pains,  cast  into  the  waste-basket.  A  tiny  waif 
amid  an  endless  mass  whose  every  unit  was  more  per- 
fect than  her  own,  its  fate  was  inevitable.  She  knew 
it  from  the  beginning,  but  she  was  sorry  just  the  same. 
It  was  inexpressibly  foolish,  she  was  sure,  yet  how 
could  she  help  loving  this  boy  —  this  boy  born  equally 
of  heart  and  brain  ?  But  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
anybody  else  to  love  him.  **  I  do  not  expect  it.  I 
never  expected  it,"  she  said,  humbly.  Yet  away  down 
in  her  heart  all  the  time  there  was  an  ache  for  that 
boy.  This  same  heart  gave  a  leap  every  time  Jim 
Dare  appeared  with  the  mail,  for  many  weeks  after 
the  departure  of  the  precious  package. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  so  inexperienced  in  its 
ways,  to  realize  the  exigencies  of  a  publishing  office, 
or  the  inevitable  delays  attendant  upon  the  reading, 
acceptance,  or  returning  of  thousands  of  manuscripts. 
For  weeks  Agnes  was  sure  of  some  answer.  When 
she  had  ceased  entirely  to  expect  any  reply,  it  came. 
It  was  in  late  August.  She  had  reached  the  Pinnacle 
at  last,  for  her  summer  rest.  Vida  was  playing  in  the 
grass  with  Snowball,  her  own  cosset  lamb.  Agnes 
and  Evelyn  were  fitting  on  the  door-step  one  Satur- 
day evening,  when  Jim  Dare  emerged  from  the  woods, 
mounted  on  John,  and  riding  up  to  the  door  placed 
in  Agnes'  hand  a  consequential-looking  letter.  She 
opened  it,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  her  astonished 
eyes  was  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  She  then 
read:  — 


Ulm  Neil: 


Boston,  August,  18 — . 


>  Batarad  MOonUag  to  Aek  of  ConmM,  In  tlM  jwt  1874,  by  H.  0-  HouaB- 
TM  Jk  00.,  In  tha  Ottos  of  Uio  Llbrutoa  of  CongnM,  at  WoohlDCton. 


Dear  Sir,  —  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  after  a  patient  and  impartial  examination  of  over 
one  hundred  MSS.  (chiefly  from  ladies)  the  committee 
have  chosen  ^  Basil :  A  Boy,"  as  distinctively  worthy 
of  the  first  prize.  The  amount,  one  hundred  dollars 
($100),  by  check  we  now  inclose,  which  please  ac- 
knowledge. 

No  one  but  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  boy  could  so 
uttetly  have  entered  into  the  boy  nature  and  life.  Hop- 
ing that  the  sales  of  this  charming  little  book  will  war- 
rant us  in  opening  future  negotiations  with  its^  author, 
we  remain  Very  truly  yours, 

Blank,  Blank  &  Co. 

Agnes  was  so  agitated  that  the  letter  dropped  from 
her  shaking  hand,  as  she  read  the  last  line. 

*<  Oh,  Evelyn !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  pray  God  to 
forgive  my  ingratitude  of  distrust.  After  all,  after  all, 
they  have  taken  my  story  I  It  seems  too  much  to  be- 
lieve.   But  it  is  true,  for  here  is  the  hundred  dollars ! " 

^  Didn't  I  tell  ye  ?  I  knowed  it  all  the  time.  I  was 
sure  on  it,"  said  Evelyn,  forgetting  all  her  later  mis- 
givings in  the  recollection  of  her  early  faith.     ^  1  told 
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ye  so,  jou  blessed  child  !  "  and  sbe  snatched  Agnes  to 
her  heart. 

"  My  mamma  ain't  a  chile !  "  cried  Vida  from  aloft, 
where  she  stood  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shout- 
ing Jim,  who  received  the  fact  of  the  book,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  hundred  dollars,  as  quite  a  family  affair. 

•*  Your  ma  has  written  a  book ! "  he  exclaimed,  ex- 
Jiltingly.     "  Will  you  ever  write  un,  little  queen  ?  ** 

"No,"  piped  the  small  sovereign.  '*  Don't  like 
books.     Them's  hard." 

'*  Not  a  book  'bout  a  boy.  I  heerd  y'nr  ma  read  it. 
'Twus  jest  as  plain  as  a  6  a6.  She's  got  a  hundred 
dollars  for  it     What  air  you  goin'  to  git,  baby  ?  " 

"  A  baby  for  my  own  se'f,  with  eyes  «o,"  blinking 
her  own.  "My  baby  hain't  dot  no  eyes,"  in  tones  of 
woe,  as  she  struggled  downward  to  inspect  the  myste- 
rious bit  of  paper  that  was  to  procure  her  her  longed- 
tbr  idol.     Evelyn  took  her  into  her  arms. 

''Your  ma  has  writ  a  book,"  she  exclaimed  with 
unabated  delight.     ''  What  does  baby  think  on*t?  " 

"  Nuffin,"  replied  Vida  with  an  imperial  air.  "  My 
mamma  will  write  more  books,  an'  buy  me  a  houseful 
of  dolls  with  eyes  to,  an'  a  bell  for  Snowball,  an'  me  a 
i>oo  foek." 

Agnes  had  disappeared.  She  might  have  been 
ibnnd  inside  of  her  own  shut  door,  kneeling  by  her 
i)ed  with  her  face  buried  in  it,  just  as  she  knelt  years 
before,  when  she  prayed  for  grace  to  subdue  the  over- 
t>owering  emotions  of  her  own  heart  Her  prayer 
jiow  was  the  overflow  of  loving  gratitude.  Her 
aeavenly  Father  was  good  to  her  beyond  all  her 
doubts  and  all  her  fears,  and  oh,  how  far  beyond  her 
daserts!  This  thought  filled  all  her  consciousness. 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee  ! "  she  said  in  silence. 
''  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditations  of 
mj  heart,  be  always  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
my  Strength  and  my  Redeemer.  So  much  of  power 
IS  Thou  givest  me,  of  love,  of  insight,  of  help,  I  now 
<io  dedicate  to  the  poor,  to  the  afflicted,  to  the  strug- 
Idling,  the  lonely,  the  sorrowful  of  thy  creatures,  so  far 
:is  I  may  reach  them,  everywhere.  So  help  me,  O 
Thou  God  and  Father  of  my  spirit." 

In  September,  Agnes  went  back  to  Miss  Buzzill, 
and  to  her  little  shop  at  the  Corners.  But  DufTerin,  to 
its  prolonged  lamentation,  that  autumn  wore  the  last 
bonnet  fashioned  by  her  hands.  It  did  not  forget  her 
when  she  ceased  to  serve  them. 

Stella  Moon,  a  young  woman  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
who  attended  at  the  post-office  and  brought  the  im- 
mense weight  of  her  curiosity  to  bear  upon  the  unrav- 
elling of  all  the  family  secrets  of  the  municipality, 
whose  position  was  most  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge,  and  whose  opportunities  and  talents  were 
generously  devoted  to  the  detailing  of  Dufferin  news  of 
the  most  private  and  sacred  character,  —  informed  the 
mourners  for  bonnets  that  were  not,  that  Jim  Dare 
had  taken  from  the  post-ofUce  more  than  one  letter  di- 
rected to  "  Mr.  Uhn  Neil,"  which  she  knew  as  well  as 
she  wanted  to  was  for  Madame  Darcy ;  and  that  one 
of  them  contained  a  check  or  drad  or  bank-bill.  She 
was  certain,  for  she  saw  it  when  she  held  the  letter  up 
in  a  strong  light  and  looked  through  it.  If  Madame 
Darcy  was  the  recipient  of  drafts  and  bank-bills  under 
any  name  whatsoever,  of  course  it  was  unnecessary  for 
her  to  make  Dufierin  bonnets  in  order  to  procure 
means  of  support 

The  only  unsatisfactory  phase  of  the  fact,  and  the  un- 
solved mystery  of  it,  was  that  Madame  Darcy  did  not 


choose  to  spend  that  money  in  living  on  Dufferin  Street, 
but  still  persisted  in  burying  herself  and  that  beautiful 
child  ten  miles  from  a  post-ofiioe,  in  the  wilderue>s  &t 
Tarnstone  Pinnacle,  and  abiding  in  a  Jog-house  with  a 
woman  who  had  always  been  a  servant.  No  informa- 
tion imparted  by  Stella  Moon  could  explain  these  un- 
ezplainable  facts,  nor  ever  could  unless  she  opeoed 
the  letters  of  Ulm  Neil  as  well  as  looked  througb 
them. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  accurate  and 
demonstrated,  was  painful  to  the  Dufierin  mind,  bu: 
what  cut  it  to  the  heart  was  that  it  was  never  again  to 
wear  "  a  Darcy  bonnet"  "  The  middle  people  "  went 
back  to  the  Lake,  '^  the  quality  "  to  Montreal,  to  Lon- 
don, or  Boston,  with  their  custom.  Miss  Buzzill  shut 
up  her  shop,  doffed  her  canary  bonnet,  and  went  into 
mourning.  '^  My  fiflh  cousin  is  dead,"  she  said,  *"  but 
'tain't  that ;  I've  no  courage  to  wear  yaller,  if  *v& 
plain  an'  stiddy,  when  my  feelin's  ain't  in  keepin': 
never  wiis  so  upsot  in  my  life." 

The  books  of  the  Dufierin  Bank  showed  that  sbe  was 
several  hundred  pounds  the  richer  for  having  opened 
her  shop  the  second  time.  But  to  have  to  dose  it  jast 
as  it  was  beginning  to  make  her  ^  fortin  "  would  lu?e 
been  an  aggravation  to  any  business  body;  but  how 
could  it  fail  to  be  a  double  one  to  a  poor  soul  who,  a& 
cording  to  her  weigher  and  measurer,  £velyn  Dare, 
carried  a  '*  bump  "  of  acquisitiveness  on  her  head  ^  as  big 
as  a  turkey's  egg  "  ?  Mixed  with  her  grief  at  the  loas 
of  money  was  grief  for  the  loss  of  Uie  mother  and  child 
who,  together,  in  her  sterile  life,  had  been  much  to 
love. 

'*  Little  yaller-headed  tot !  £f  I  could  only  see  her 
rannin'  round  ag'in  'twould  be  a  comfort,  I  du  declare. 
I've  a  feelin'  for  all  young  uns.  But  I  couldn't  hare 
quite  sech  a  feelin'  fur  her  if  her  hair  wam't  yaller,  jai- 
ler as  golden-rod  alongside  of  the  road.  Jest  like  Tom 
Dare's  when  he  went  to  spellin'-school  along  o'  me. 
He  liked  me  then,  I'm  sure  on't ;  an'  he*d  'a*  liked  me 
still,  ef  she  hadn't  'a'  come  along  with  them  dancin*  ejes 
o'  her'n  ;  an'  she  knows  it,  tu,  an'  she's  never  forgiven 
me  that  he  liked  me  once — alwus  a-peckin*  away  at 
me.  Deary  me !  What  hev  I  ?  Not  even  my  buunit 
shop !  But  I  hev  more  money  than  one  on  'em  tliinks 
fur,  or  ever  will ;  an'  every  cent  shall  go  tu  that  blessed 
little  yaller-head.  I  thought  of  youog  Tom  Dare,  bat 
I  can't :  he  looks  too  much  like  her.  When  I  coax  lit- 
tle yaller-head*s  ma  to  let  her  come  to  the  Street  to 
school,  I'll  hev  su'thin'  to  comfort  me,  I  guess." 

Many  were  the  pilgrimages  that  she  made  to  the 
Pinnacle.  *'  Jest  a  sight  of  little  tot  does  me  good,  if 
I  do  hev  to  Stan'  an'  take  a  rakin'  to  pay  fur  it,"  m 
said,  alluding  in  her  remark  to  Evelyn's  criticisms: 
'*  picking  "  at  Miss  Buzzill  being  an  undoubted  pastime 
of  her  old-time  rival.  But  the  victim  thought  herself 
richly  rewarded  for  any  infliction,  when  she  bore  away 
"little  yaller-head"  for  a  few  days'  visit  at  the  Cor- 
ners, as  she  often  did. 

**  I  shall  never  send  her  to  school  while  I  can  teach 
her  what  she  ought  to  learn,  myself,  and  when  I  most, 
I  shall  go  with  lier,"  said  Agnes,  in  answer  to  Mis? 
Buzzill's  entreaties.  Nevertheless  a  tender  pity  in  her 
heart  for  the  lonely  woman  made  the  mother  oft^n 
share  her  child-treasure  with  her. 

Could  Stella  Moon  have  imparted  to  Dufferin  wom- 
anhood the  exact  sum  in  the  letter  on  which  their 
favorite  bonnet-maker  had  retired  into  the  wilderness, 
»*  to  live  on  it,"  as  they  supposed,  they  would  have  beeu 
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Tery  much  astonisked  and  considerably  disgusted* 
"  The  fortune  from  home,"  about  which  their  imagina- 
tion played,  was  a  pittance  much  smaller  than  the  profit 
of  bonnet-mhking  would  have  been  for  a  single  season  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  sufRcient  to  provide  for  her  child's 
and  her  own  wants  for  several  months,  while  she  em- 
ployed her  energies  upon  more  congenial  tasks. 

It  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays  that  Agnes  re- 
ceived from  Blank,  Blank  &  Co.  a  letter  which  de- 
cided what  her  work  for  the  coming  year  was  to  be. 
It  was  a  business  letter,  personally  gracious,  positively 
a  **  feeler,"  yet  delightfully  non-committal.  It  admitted 
that  "  Basil  :  A  Boy  "  was  having  **  a  fair  sale,"  suffi- 
ciently fair  indeed  to  induce  them  to  propose  to  Ulm 
Neil  that  he  use  the  same  insight,  sympathy,  and  de- 
lineating power  which  he  had  expended  on  boy-life  and 
a  boy,  in  characterization  of  a  more  complex  sort ;  in 
depicting  men  and  women  in  their  interplay  upon  each 
other,  while  held  together  by  a  net- work  of  interesting 
circumstances.  The  power  displayed  in  the  embodi- 
ment of ''  Basil :  A  Boy  "  indicated  subtler  and  acuter 
power  in  reserve,  waiting  encouragement  and  a  subject 
to  reveal  itself  in  complete  manifestation  and  assured 
snocess.  Therefore  Blank,  Blank  &  Co.  would  venture 
upon  a  few  suggestions.  Then  followed  *' hints"  for 
one  of  those  impossible  books  wherewith  the  best  of 
publishers  are  fain  to  drive  their  authors  stark  mad  in 
advance,  at  the  bare  thought  of  producing.  This  one 
being  the  joiDt  product  of  a  trinity  of  heads  as  incon- 
glomerate  as  so  many  repelling  metal  balls,  all  striking 
toward  a  common  centre  of  success,  but  by  a  route  dis- 
tinct and  constitutionally  opposite. 

Mr.  Blank  One  wanted  a  book  ''  racy,  strong,  smack- 
ing of  the  soil,  strikingly  original."  Mr.  Blank  Two 
wanted  a  story  of  common  life  told  in  an  tinoommon 
way,  the  opposite  of  commonplace,  though  entirely  de- 
voted to  common  things.  He  wanted  every  sentence 
filled  with  delicate  touches,  so  delicate  yet  so  astonish- 
ing that  unawares  they  would  take  the  reader's  breath 
away,  and  when  he  caught  it  again  the  first  use  that  he 
would  make  of  it  would  be  to  say,  "  Nobody  ever  said 
such  an  uncommon  thing  before  about  such  a  common 
thing." 

Mr.  Blank  Two  thought  well  of  Ulm  Neil,  but  by  no 
means  so  well  as  did  Mr.  Blank  One.  There  were 
whole  pages  in  *' Basil :  A  Boy"  that  bore  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  written  when  the  writer  was 
very  tired  indeed.  They  were  languid,  discouraged, 
tame.  He  really  could  not  understand  how  his  senior 
Baw  a  success  so  surely  in  a  second  venture  from  the 
same  hand.  But  he  must  warn  Mr.  Neil  against  tame- 
nes^s  minute  description,  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  to 
spf'ak  of  common  things  in  an  uncommon  way,  if  be 
intended  to  make  an  incisive  mark  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Mr.  Blank  Three  coincided  with  Mr.  Blank  One. 
There  were  indications  —  mind,  he  claimed  *'  nothing 
more  than  indications "  —  in  this  first  book  of  a  far 
higher  level  of  power  which  the  writer  might  attain  in 
a  second,  if  he  cliose.  These  indications  he  mentioned- 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration.  Then  if  they  were 
never  fulfilled,  his  colleagues  would  be  moved  to  a  less 
emphatic  ^  I  told  you  so."  He  did  not  agree  with  his 
colleague  in  the  type  of  book  most  sure  to  bring  in  sub- 
stantial rewards  to  the  firm  of  Blank,  Blank,  &  Co. 
He  wanted  a  book  at  once  *^  spicy,"  '^  piquant,"  ^*  brill- 
iant," *^  fascinating;"  a**  mirror  of  society,"  "full  of 
incident,"  yet  in  no  vulgar  sense  "  sensational ; "  in  fine, 
the  American  novel  of  the  generation.      He  wished 


to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Ulm  Neil  was  left  in  no  mist  what" 
ever  concerning  what  Mr.  Blank  Three  wished  from 
his  pen. 

Then  the  impalpable  '*  Co.,"  with  ethereal  nose  in  the 
air,  spoke  his  piece.  In  his  tastes  and  sensibilities,  not 
to  mention  his  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
realism  in  literature.  He  could  truthfully  remark  that 
he  despised  it.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  realism 
was  simply  literalism.  Fiction  was  the  realm  of  ro- 
mance. The  House  were  aware  that  he  failed  to  see 
in  UIra  Neil  anything  which  its  other  members  saw. 
Surely  he  was  not  a  creator ;  he  was  not  an  inventor ; 
he  was  not  even  a  revelator  ;  he  was  simply  a  copyist, 
using  other  people's  pigments.  "  Basil :  A  Boy  "  might 
do  for  a  boy  of  an  ichorous  sort.  The  hand  that  limned 
him  could  never  paint  a  man  par  to  the  gods,  or  a 
woman  aerial  as  Undine,  the  only  types  meet  to  live  in 
ideal  literature.  He  had  nothing  to  suggest  to  a  writer 
who  would  never  surpass  elemental  lines,  or  the  crud- 
est forms  of  material  character  ;  who  would  never  soar 
above  the  dead  level  of  every-day  things.  In  the  de- 
sire of  the  House  to  obtain  a  second  book  from  such  a 
writer  he  acquiesced  with  the  House,  but  he  wished 
the  House  to  observe  it  was  not  without  protest ;  and 
he  would  further  remark  that  an  ambitious  book  from 
so  crude  a  pen,  in  his  opinion,  would  prove  to  the 
House  a  dead  failure. 

The  result  of  this  combined  conference  of  Blank, 
Blank  &  Co.  went  into  the  letter  that  penetrated  the 
log-house  at  the  Pinnacle.  Considering  the  opposite 
elements  of  opinion  which  entered  into  it,  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  seemed  doubly  cautious  and  devoid  of 
all  positive  praise,  even  for  a  publbhers'  letter.  Never- 
theless it  contained  a  certain  request  for  an  impossible 
book  —  a  book  not  sensational,  yet  thrilling  with  sensa- 
tion ;  a  book  real,  yet  equally  ideal ;  a  book  uncommon 
about  common  things  ;  a  book  with  wings  to  soar  into 
the  empyrean  of  romance ;  a  book  furthermore  piquant, 
pathetic,  witty,  humorous,  spicy,  brilliant,  takin^r,  read- 
able, absorbing,  and,  beyond  and  above  everything,  a 
book  that  would  be  certain  to  sell. 

"  I  cannot  write  such  a  book,"  replied  Agnes  simply 
to  these  formidable  Blanks,  whom  she  hud  never  seen, 
but  whose  supposed  images  made  her  quake.  "  I  am 
not  certain  at  all  that  I  can  write  any  book  that  men 
and  women  will  care  to  read,  but  I  can  try.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  can  *  tell  a  story,'  but  I  know  that  I  can 
tell  the  truth.  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so  I  will  begin  at 
once,  and  call  it,  ^  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.'" 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Ulm  Neil,  the  sen- 
ior publisher  went  and  took  a  fresh  look  at  the  accounts 
of  *' Basil:  A  Boy,"  and  then  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  out  of  the  faith  in  his  individual  soul,  just  re- 
freshed and  made  stronger,  surely,  by  a  glance  at  his 
cash  account,  he  wrote  to  Ulm  Neil :  **  Go  on  and 
write  just  what  is  in  you  —  out;  be  sure  of  that ;  then 
ril  be  sure,  when  you  get  it  done,  to  sell  ^hy  thousand 
copies  of  your  book.  Pin  this  up  before  you  and  look 
at  ic  when  you  get  discouraged  —  as  you  will.  Every- 
body does,  that  has  anything  in  his  head  and  heart 
worth  getting  out.  If  it's  worth  anything,  it  is  bedded 
deep,  and  the  getting  it  out  is  not  so  easy.  You  are  a 
queer  sort  of  a  man,  to  feel  that  there  is  an  adverse 
mind  against  you  in  tliis  House.  Never  mind.  I  am 
its  head,  and  you  are  my  trump,  as  the  '  Adverse,'  will 
yet  find  out.  Think  of  me,  not  of  him  ;  of  your  copy- 
right, of  your  fifty-thousand  books  sold,  and  you  will 
go  ahead  —  you  can't  help  it." 
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If  there  were  more  publishers  like  Mr.  Blank  one, 
there  woald  be  more  successful  books  to  make  the  pub- 
lishing heart  happy  and  the  publishing  pocket  plethoric 
Many  a  flower  of  genius  has  perished  in  its  faint  open- 
ing, and  never  grown  to  blossoming,  because  of  the 
blighting  and  freezing  air  in  which  it  tried  to  live,  and 
by  which  it  was  doomed  to  di^.  Even  the  inspirational 
faith  of  Mr.  Blank  one  could  not  make  Ulm  Neil  a 
rapid  writer.  She  felt  too  intensely,  observed  too 
minutely,  compared  too  closely,  thought  too  deeply  and 
comprehensively,  to  produce  swift  results  in  embodied 
forms.  Now  for  the  first  time  she  learned  the  true 
significance  of  the  lonely  and  silent  hours  of  her  past, 
when  with  a  sleeping  child  in  her  arms,  or  when  shut 
away  by  weakness  or  sickness  from  the  society  of  oth- 
ers, she  had  studied  and  thought  and  fed  the  springs 
of  knowledge  from  whence,  for  the  first  time,  she  now 
began  to  draw  for  the  help  of  her  fellows. 

Yet  it  was  not  because  she  had  unconsciously  trained 
her  faculties  that  she  now  wrote.  She  could  write  be- 
cause she  had  lived ;  because  she  had  escaped  no  hu- 
man experience  which  could  help  toward  her  develop- 
ment as  a  complete  woman.  As  such,  without  know- 
ing it,  she  now  took  her  place,  in  the  race.  Love,  loss, 
faith,  insight,  sympathy,  beauty,  pity,  suffering,  soli- 
tude, silence,  —  out  of  these  deep  wells  she  drew  for 
the  world's  healing.  The  common  people  received  her 
gladly.  They  heard  her  voice  and  loved  it.  They 
came  at  her  call  and  were  refreajied  and  nourished  by 
her  hand.  She  grew  to  be  a  power  felt  afar,  not  be- 
cause she  was  great,  but  because  she  was  consecrated  ; 
because  she  knew  her  kind  and  loved  them,  and  minis- 
tered to  their  unvoiced  needs  ;  because  she  wrought 
with  no  thought  of  fame,  but  with  a  never-ceasing 
yearning  to  serve  her  generation. 

Was  it  always  easy?  Deep  as  her  humanity  was 
her  womanhood.  She  knew  now  why  woman  has  lefl 
80  few  enduring  monuments  built  by  her  intellect  to 
her  own  sex  and  name.  Compared  with  man,  what 
faint  pleasure  she  takes  in  the  pure  use  of  her  faculties. 
From  the  beginning  she  invites  her  affections ;  rather, 
they  invite  her.  This  only  in  the  milder-natured 
woman.  In  the  stronger,  with  the  slightest  lack  of 
moral  force,  how  often  have  reason  and  even  conscience 
been  overwhelmed.  Yet  with  few  exceptions  is  it  not 
in  her  emotional  nature  that  she  chooses  to  live  and  to 
have  her  being  ?  She  knew  it  now,  this  woman  in  her 
solitude,  distilling  the  very  life  of  life  for  her  kind, 
who  knew  not  even  that  she  lived  ;  she  knew  it  now, 
the  utmost  cost  of  the  head  to  the  heart.  She  knew  by 
what  price  of  anguish  to  that  heart  she  had  risen  to 
the  absolute  command  of  her  faculties.  Now  she  had 
no  mental  force  that  was  not  available.  Each  one  did 
her  bidding,  moving  to  the  unyielding  discipline  of  ne- 
cessity and  will. 

Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  there  no  resisting  me- 
dium ?  no  force  in  revolt,  disturbing  the  perfect  equi- 
poise of  mental  balance?  Yes,  it  was  there,  the 
unquenchable  after-thought,  half  consciousness,  half 
sensation,  wholly  pain,  the  after-thought  which  has  slain 
its  millions.  The  very  strain  upon  life  involved  in  her 
saying,  **I  will  forget  it ;  I  will  ignore  it;  I  will  live 
as  if  1  felt  it  not !  "  was  life-destroying.  With  all  her 
bravery  of  effort  and  of  will,  did  not  this  after-thouglit 
underlie  and  vein  all  that  she  felt,  all  that  she  saw,  all 
that  she  did  ?  Amid  her  most  cherished  task  it  sud- 
denly confronted  her.  and  lo  1  the  very  power  of  en- 
deavor was  gone.     For  the  time  she  was  conscious  of  I 


nothing  save  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  her  sorrow, 
the  sorrow  which  no  one  could  measure,  which  the 
world  would  never  divine.  When  the  laughter  of  her 
child  was  the  gladdest,  when  the  long  note  of  the  whis- 
tling quail,  floating  out  to  her  from  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  was  the  sweetest  and  the  saddest,  —  how  her 
heart  would  vibrate  and  ache  beneath  the  smiting  h&ad 
of  memory  I 

No  less  the  brain-task  went  on.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Blank  one  was  pinned  before  her  on  the  wall.  She 
must  not  fall  short  of  hb  expectation  because  her  he&rt 
ached.  What  if  it  did  ache  ?  Was  not  that  life  ?  All 
of  life  to  many !  Should  she  shrink  from  her  share? 
The  brain,  the  hand,  should  go  on.  Yet  there  were 
moments,  though  rare,  when  the  head  fell,  when  the 
hand  grew  still,  when  the  woman  said :  ^  I  cannot  go 
on."  When  she  first  beheld  herself  as  elected  to  lone- 
liness for  life,  the  realization  was  bitter.  Yet  of  the 
cumulated  dreariness  of  such  days  at  that  time  she  had 
no  comprehension.  To  contemplate  life  in  advance  aud 
in  the  aggregate  is  one  thing ;  to  hear  life  momcDt  by 
moment,  through  emptiness,  silence,  loss,  regret,  pam, 
is  another  and  much  harder  thing.  She  had  many 
consolatk>ns.  The  mother -earth  was  her  minister 
and  comforter.  In  this  solitude  she  had  found  true 
hearts  to  cherish  her.  But  when  the  last  good  night 
was  said,  when  the  last  kiss  to  her  child  for  the  day 
had  been  given,  when  the  last  word  of  comfort  for  some 
distant,  unknown  heart  had  been  written,  and  she  sat  m 
the  stillness  of  the  night  stirred  only  by  the  wind  rush- 
ing through  the  fir-forest  without ;  then  through  all 
her  gratitude  penetrated  the  consciousness  that  amid 
kindness  and  affection,  in  the  ultimate  sense  she  was 
unutterably  alone.  Then,  with  anguish  irrepressible 
she  beheld  the  life  of  love  that  she  had  missed,  that 
was  never  to  be  hers. 

(To  Im  MnttnMd.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.      COMING  HOME:  A  CBT. 

On  the  turnpike-road,  between  Casterhridge  and 
Weatherbury,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  latter  place,  is 
one  of  those  steep,  long  ascents  which  pervade  the  high- 
ways of  this  undulating  district.  In  returning  from  ml^ 
ket  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers  and  other  gig-gentrjr  to 
alitrht  at  the  bottom  and  walk  up. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  month  of  October  Bath- 
sheba's  vehicle  was  duly  creeping  up  this  incline.  She 
was  sitting  listlessly  in  Uie  second  seat  of  the  gig,  whiht 
walking  beside  her,  in  a  farmer's  marketing  suit  of  no- 
usually  fashionable  cut,  was  an  erect,  well-made  yoong 
man.  Though  on  foot,  he  held  the  reina  and  whip,  aad 
occasionally  aimed  light  cuts  at  the  hor8e*8  ear  with  th< 
'end  of  the  lash,  as  a  recreation.  This  man  was  her  hii»- 
band,  formerly  Sergeant  Troy,  who,  having  bought  his 
discharge  with  Bathsheba's  money,  was  gradually  traitf- 
forming'himseU  into  a  farmer  of  a  roirited  and  very  mod- 
ern school.  People  of  unalterable  ideas  still  msisted  upon 
calling  him  **  Sergeant**  when  they  met  him,  which  wis 
in  some  degree  owing  to  his  having  still  retained  the  well- 
shaped  moustache  of  his  military  days,  and  the  soldierl? 
bearing  inseparable  from  his  form.  »    i.    u 

"  Yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  wretched  rain  I  shouW 
have  cleared  two  hundred  as  easy  as  lookine,  mr  love, 
he  was  saving.  "  Don't  you  see,  it  altered  all  ihe  chances  / 
To  speak  like  a  book  I  once  read,  wet  weather  is  the  nai^ 
rative,  and  fine  days  are  the  episodes,  of  our  countiy  s 
history ;  now,  isn't  that  true  ?  " 
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«But  the  time  of  the  year  is  come  for  changeable 
weather." 

"WeUy  ves.  The  fact  is,  these  autumn  races  are  the 
roin  of  everybody.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  day  as  'twas  1 
Tis  a  wild  open  place,  not  far  from  the  sands,  and  a  drab 
sea  rolled  in  towards  us  like  liquid  misery.  Wind  and 
rain— good  Lord!  Dark?  Why,  'twas  as  black  as  my 
hat  before  the  last  race  was  run.  'Twas  five  o'clock,  and 
yen  couldn't  see  the  horses  till  they  were  almost  in,  leave 
alone  colors.  The  ^ound  was  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  all 
judgment  from  a  fellow's  experience  went  for  nothing. 
Horses,  riders,  people,  were  all  blown  about  like  ships  at 
Bea.  Three  booths  were  blown  over,  and  the  wretched 
folk  inside  crawled  out  upon  their  hands  and  knees  ;  and 
in  the  next  field  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  hats  at  one  time. 
Aye,  Pimpernel  regularly  stuck  fast  when  about  sixty 
jards  off,  and  when  I  saw  Policy  stepping  on,  it  did  knock 
mj  heart  against  the  lining  of  my  rios,  I  assure  you,  my 
love ! " 

'^  And  you  mean,  Frank,"  said  Bathsheba,  sadly, — her 
voice  was  painfully  lowered  from  the  fulness  and  vivacity 
of  the  previous  summer,  —  *'  that  you  have  lost  more  than 
a  hundred  pounds  in  a  month  by  this  dreadful  horse-rac- 
ing ?  Oh,  Frank,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  take 
away  my  money  so.  We  shall  have  to  leave  the  farm; 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it  1  " 

'^  Humbug  about  cruel.  Now,  there  'tis  again  — turn  on 
the  water-works ;  that's  just  like  you." 

''But  vou'll  promise  me  not  to  go  to  Budmouth  races 
next  week,  WonH  you  ?  "  she  implored.  Bathsheba  was  at 
the  full  depth  for  tears,  but  she  maintained  a  dry  eye. 

**■  I  don't  see  why  I  should  ;  in  fact,  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  fine  day,  I  was  thinking  of  taking  you." 

"  Never,  never  I  I'll  go  a  hundred  miles  the  other  way 
first.    I  hate  the  sound  of  the  very  word  !  " 

**  But  the  question  of  going  to  see  the  race  or  staying  at 
home  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  Bets  are  all 
booked  safely  enough  before  the  race  begins,  you  may 
depend.  Whether  it  is  a  bad  race  for  me  or  a  good  one, 
will  have  very  little  to  do  with  our  going  there  next  Mon- 
day." 

*^  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  risked  any- 
thing on  this  one  too ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  an  agonized 
look. 

**  There  now,  don't  you  be  a  little  fool.  Wait  till  you 
are  told.  Why,  Bathsneba,  you've  lost  all  the  pluck  and 
sauciness'  you  formerly  had;  and  upon  my  life,  if  I  had 
known  what  a  chicken-hearted  creature  you  were  under  all 
yoar  boldness,  I'd  never  have  —  I  know  what." 

A  flash  of  indignation  might  have  been  seen  in  Bath- 
iheba's  dark  eyes  as  she  looked  resolutely  ahead  after  this 
reply.  They  moved  on  without  further  speech,  some 
early-withered  leaves  from  the  beech- trees  wnich  hooded 
the  road  at  this  spot  occasionally  spinning  downward 
across  their  path  to  the  earth. 

A  woman  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  ridge 
was  so  abrupt  that  she  was  very  near  the  husband  and  wife 
before  she  oecame  visible.  Troy  had  turned  towards  the 
gig  to  remount,  and  whilst  putting  his  foot  on  the  step  the 
woman  passed  behind  him. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  and  the  approach  of 
eventide  enveloped  them  in  gloom,  Bathsheba  could  see 
plainly  enough  to  discern  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
woman's  garb,  and  the  sadness  of  her  face. 

"Please,  sir,  do  you  know  at  what  time  Casterbridge 
Union- house  closes  at  night  ?  " 
The  woman  said  these  words  to  Troy  over  his  shoulder. 
Troy  started  visibly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  recover  presence  of  mind  "ufficient  to  prevent 
Lim«elf  from  giving  way  to  his  impulse  to  suddenly  turn 
and  face  her.     He  said  slowly,  — 
**  I  don't  know." 

The  woman,  on  hearing  him  speak,  quickly  looked  up, 
examined  the  side  of  his  face,  and  recognized  the  soldier 
under  the  yeoman's  garb.  Her  face  was  drawn  into  an 
expression  which  had  gladness  and  agony  both  among  its 
elements.     She  uttered  a  hysterical  cry,  and  fell  down. 


**  Oh,  poor  thing ! "  exclaimed  Bathsheba,  instantly  pre- 
paring to  alight. 

'*  Stay  where  you  are,  and  attend  to  the  horse  1 "  said 
Troy,  peremptorily,  throwing  her  the  reins  and  the  whip. 
*'  Walk  the  horse  to  the  top:  PU  see  to  the  woman." 

"  But  I "  — 

"  Do  you  hear  ?    Clk  —  Poppet  1 " 

The  horse,  gig,  and  Bathsheba  moved  on. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  come  here?  I  thought  yon 
were  miles  away,  or  dead  1  Why  didn't  you  write  to  me  ?  " 
said  Troy  to  the  woman,  in  a  strangely  gentle,  yet  hurried 
voice,  as  he  lifted  her  up. 

"  1  feared  to." 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  None.'^ 

"  Good  Heaven  —  I  wish  I  had  more  to  give  you  I 
Here's  —  wretched  —  the  merest  trifle.  It  is  every  far- 
thing I  have  left.  I  have  none  but  what  my  wife  gives 
me,  you  know,  and  I  can't  ask  her  now." 

The  woman  made  no  answer. 

"I  have  only  another  moment,"  continued  Troy;  **and 
now  listen.  Where  are  you  going  to-night  ?  Casterbridge 
Union  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I  thought  to  go  there." 

"Tou  shan't  go  there;  yet,  wait.  Yes,  perhaps  for  to- 
night; I  can  do  nothing  better — worse  luck.  Sleep  there 
to-night,  and  stay  there  to-morrow.  Monday  is  tne  first 
free  day  I  have ;  and  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  exactly 
meet  me  on  Casterbridge  Bridge.  I'll  bring  all  the  money 
I  can  muster.  You  shan't  want  —  I'll  see  that,  Fannie; 
then  I'll  get  you  a  lodging  somewhere.  Good-by  till 
then.    I  am  a  brute  —  but  good-by !  " 

After  advancing  the  distance  wnich  completed  the  ascent 
of  the  hill,  Bathsheba  turned  her  head.  The  woman  was 
upon  her  feet,  and  Bathsheba  saw  her  withdrawing  from 
l>oy,  and  going  feebly  down  the  hill.  Troy  then  came  on 
towards  his  wife,  stepped  into  the  gig,  took  the  reins  from 
her  hand,  and  without  making  any  observation  whipped 
the  horse  into  a  trot.    He  was  rather  pale. 

*'  Do  you  know  who  that  woman  was  ?  "  said  Bathsheba, 
looking  searchingly  into  his  face. 

*^  I  do,"  he  said,  looking  boldly  back  into  hers. 

**  I  thought  you  did,"  said  she,  with  angry  hauteur,  and 
still  regarding  him.    "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

He  suddenly  seemed  to  think  that  frankness  would  bene- 
fit neither  of  the  women. 

**  Nothing  to  either  of  us,"  he  said.  ^*  I  know  her  by 
sight." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

**  How  should  I  know  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  do." 

"  Think  if  you  will  and  be  "  —  The  sentence  was  com- 
pleted by  a  smart  cut  of  the  whip  round  Poppet's  flank, 
which  caui$ed  the  animal  to  start  forward  at  a  wild  pace. 
No  more  was  said. 


GOETHE  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

In  the  early  part  of  1872,  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn,  son 
of  the  composer,  gave  a  public  lecture  at  Freiburg,  on  the 
subject  of  Lis  father's  relations  with  Goethe.  The  lecture 
was  subsequently  repeated  at  Constance,  and  so  favorably 
received,  that  the  author  was  induced  to  publish  it  in  a 
more  comprehensive  form  than  as  originally  delivered.  In 
a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages  we  have  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  musician  and 
the  poet,  and  a  number  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  Zel- 
ter,  whofse  correspondence  with  Goethe  fills  three  bulky  vol- 
umes. The  present  publication  saves  the  curious  in  art- 
history  matters  the  somewhat  dreary  task  of  sifting  from  a 
large  mass  of  letters  the  various  passages  in  which  the 
loved  and  honored  name  of  Mendelssohn  appears,  and  sup- 
plies to  some  extent  an  omission  in  Mr.  Lewes's  '*  Life  of 
Groethe,"  where  the  name  of  Zelter  so  seldom  occurs.  To 
have  had  such  a  pupil  as  Mendelssohn,  and  so  intimate  a 
friend  as  Goethe,  are  facts  which  should  secure  for  the 
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possessor  of  such  privileges  the  respectful  consideratioa 
of  all  students.  Zeltcr*8  music  is  almost  forj^otteu,  and 
Eherwei  11*8  also;  but  these  two  men  enjoyed  great  popu* 
larity  as  composers,  and  were  notable  favorites  with  Goethe, 
whose  opinions  on  musical  matters  were  generally  fallible 
and  open  to  challenge,  but  in  the  instance  of  Mendelssohn 
sound,  from  the  very  first  hour  that  he  recorded  his  judg- 
ment on  Zelter's  **best  pupil.*'  With  this  solitary  and 
honorable  exception,  the  Gebeimrath*8  fastidiousness  and 
caprice  in  questions  afiectine  musical  discernment  are  more 
curious  than  creditable.  The  late  Mr.  Rogers  declared 
Paesiello  to  be  Rossini's  superior,  but  that  Zelter  and 
Eberwein  should  be  preferred  to  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
is  a  still  greater  shock  to  right-minded  people.  Goethe's 
own  apology  for  his  predilection  for  the  old  style  does  not 
make  Lis  case  much  better.  A  conservatism  which  viewed 
with  distrust  the  technical  and  mechanical  improvements 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  Beethoven  is  lamely  de- 
fended by  Goethe's  avowal  that  ''  the  productions  of  our 
newest  composers  are  no  longer  music ;  they  eo  beyond 
the  level  of  human  feelings,  and  one  can  give  them  no  re- 
•ponse  from  the  mind  and  heart."  Probably  it  was  the 
combination  of  social  and  artistic  qualities,  and  an  emi- 
nently philosophical  turn  of  mind,  that  fitted  Zelter  for 
companionship  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder, 
and  induced  the  greatest  in  that  illustrious  company  to 
lend  so  ready  an  ear  to  Zelter's  melodies.  Whatever 
sweetness  these  melodies  possessed,  it  has  completely  evap- 
orated now ;  whatever  strength  they  had  has  succumbed 
to  that  of  the  musical  giants  who  were  such  innovators  and 
upstarts  in  the  ^ye^  of  the  oracle  at  Weimar.  Zelter  was 
a  traveller,  and  an  early  professional  training  as  an  archi- 
tect qualified  him  for  forming  sensible  criticisms  on  streets 
and  buildings.  Here  is  Groethe's  own  testimony  to  the 
versatility  of  his  friend's  acquirements :  — 


<i< 


Zelter  is  always  majestic  and  to  the  point.  I  am  now  look- 
ing over  his  letters  with  Riemer,  and  they  contain  invaluable 
things.  Those  letters  which  he  has  written  me  on  his  travels 
are  especially  of  worth,  for  he  has,  as  a  sound  architect  and 
musician,  the  advantage  that  he  can  never  want  interestin);  sub- 
jects for  criticism.  As  soon  as  he  enters  a  city  the  buildings 
stand  k>eforc  him,  and  tell  him  their  merits  and  their  faults. 
Then  the  musical  societies  receive  him  at  once,  and  show  them- 
selves to  the  master  with  their  virtues  and  their  defects.  If  a 
short-hand  writer  could  but  have  recorded  his  conversations  with 
his  musical  scholars,  we  should  possess  sometliing  quite  unique 
in  its  way.'* 
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It  will  be  observed  here  that  Zelter^s  musical  genius  is 
treated  rather  as  ancillary  to  than  superseding  his  merits 
as  an  artistic  and  intelligent  traveller.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Beethoven's  personal  eccentricities  severely 
taxed  the  forbearance  of  nia  friends.  The  occasional  use 
of  snuifers  as  a  toothpick  wonld  have  been  a  dangerous 
experiment  in  Goethe's  society,  but  all  his  oddities  failed, 
generally  speaking,  to  blind  either  friend  or  foe  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  music.  For  some  reason  or  other  Goethe 
would  have  very  little  to  say  to  him,  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  musician.  They  became  acquainted  at  Teplitz,  and  here 
is  Goethe's  own  version  of  the  first  impression  made  on 
him  by  Beethoven :  **  His  talent  has  astounded  me,  but 
unfortunately  he  is  a  thoroughly  intractable  person.  I 
don't  say  he  is  wrong  in  finding  the  world  detestable,  but 
he  does  n't  make  it  more  enioyable  either  for  himself  or  for 
others."  We  have  Mendelssohn's  own  authority  for  stat- 
ing that  Goethe  adhered  obstinately  to  this  ungracious 
opinion,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  persuad- 
ing his  host  to  listen  to  anything  from  the  pen  of  the  **  in- 
tractable person : " — 

*'  In  the  forenoon  he  likes  me  to  play  to  him  the  compositions 
of  the  various  great  masters,  in  chronological  order,  for  an  hour, 
and  also  to  tell  him  the  progress  they  have  made,  while  he  sits 
in  a  dark  corner,  like  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  his  old  tje»  flashing  on 
me.  He  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  of  Beethoven's,  bat  I 
.old  him  that  I  could  not  let  him  off,  and  played  the  first  part 
uf  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It  seemed  to  have  a  singular 
fleet  on  him  .  at  first  he  said, '  This  causes  no  emotion,  nothing 


but  astonishment ;  it  is  grandiose.'  He  continoed  grumbliag  in 
this  way,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  bepm  again :  '  It  is  vprr 
grand  —  very  wild  ;  it  makes  one  fear  that  tlw  hoaie  is  iWt 
to  fall  down.  And  what  must  it  be  when  played  by  a  namber 
of  men  together ! ' " 

Zelter's  fervent  admiration  for  Goethe,  founded  on  u 
early  enthusiasm  for  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  msde  bin 
anxious  to  introduce  his  pet  pupil  to  one  whose  moiical 
criticisms  he  must  well  have  xnown  to  be  unreliable.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  Zelter  was  the  meaai  of 
first  moulding  his  pupil's  mind  on  the  most  solid  of  all 
foundations  —  the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  had  been 
told  in  earlv  life  that  a  common  artisan  is  a  respectable 
character,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  pitiful 
than  a  third-rate  artist,  and  he  was  determined  to  accus- 
tom Felix  to  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  Bach,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  absolutely  ignored  in  Germany— 
a  process  which,  if  conscientiously  and  wieely  improTed 
upon,  would  create  a  permanent  distaste  for  anything  com- 
monplace or  vulgar,  it  was  once  said  by  a  great  author- 
ity that  a  close  and  intense  study  of  the  Bible  would  keep 
the  student's  style  of  writing  from  being  vulgar;  an  inces- 
sant study  of  Sebastian  Bach  would  probably  work  the 
same  result  with  a  musician.  Bach's  music  became  a  tort 
of  gospel  to  Mendelssohn,  who  was,  without  doubt,  indebted 
to  nis  tutor  for  an  early  initiation  into  a  creed  which  wu 
so  strong  within  him  in  after  life,  that  apart  from  conTen- 
ing  multitudes  to  the  same  belief,  he  was  not  satisfied  until 
a  statue  was  erected  at  Leipzig  in  honor  of  the  famoiu 
Cantor.  The  possessor  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Bscb'i 
music  was  old  Zelter  himself,  who,  miser-like,  pored  over 
his  art  monopoly,  and  once  a  week  exhibited  his  idoli  to 
the  adoring  but  sacred  few  who  could  appreciate  their 
value  and  artistic  import  The  crabbed  fugues,  the  superb 
descriptive  recitatives,  the  agonizingly  dimcult  choniiei, 
were  all  golden  fruits  in  the  garden  of  the  Heaperides,  and 
Zelter  the  dragon  to  watch  them.  On  Friday  eveningi  the 
treasure  was  produced,  and  amongst  the  sacred  fevpe^ 
mitted  to  experimentalize  on  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Cantor, 
to  lay  siege  to  St.  Sebastian,  were  the  two  Mendrlssohu, 
Felix  and  Fanny,  and  Edward  Devrient,  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  composer,  who  tells  the  story  most  delightfully. 
From  those  private  rehearsals  dated  that  life- long  ambition 
wiUi  the  author  of  "  Elijah  '*  to  raise  Bach  to  nis  proper 
rank  in  the  world  of  art  What  a  satire  is  conveyed  io 
the  words  addressed  by  Mendelssohn,  some  twenty-fin 
years  since,  to  the  committee  of  a  musical  festival  on  the 
Rhine :  **  It  is  high  time  that  at  theie  meetings,  on  which 
the  name  of  Handel  sheds  such  lustre,  a  matter,  inferior  to 
none,  and  in  some  points  superior  to  all,  should  no  bnger 
be  neglected." 

We  recommend  as  an  appropriate  motto  to  some  of  onr 
great  musical  institutions,  '<  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  b 
now,  and  ever  shall  be."  If  anything  could  shame  art  lo- 
cieties  in  thia  country  and  convince  them  of  their  unpar- 
donable supinenesii,  surely  this  quotation,  coming  from  snch 
a  judge  as  Mendelssohn,  should  have  weight  and  influence. 

The  gratitude  which  Felix  felt  for  the  many  good  wr- 
vices  rendered  to  him  by  his  tutor  was  shared  by  his  father, 
who  declared  Zelter  to  be  the  restorer  of  Bach  to  the  Gf r- 
mans,  and  assured  Felix  that  without  Zelter  his  studies 
would  have  taJtcn  quite  another  direction.  He  might  hsTe 
added,  as  an  additional  claim  to  mtitude,  an  early  btnr 
duction  to  Goethe,  whose  friendship  for  ''  the  young  Ber 
liner,"  is  a  pleasing  setrofiT  to  his  unveiled  dislike  of  Bee- 
thoven and  utter  indifference  to  Schubert  On  the  26th 
of  October,  1821,  Zelter  writes  to  Goethe :  *<  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  your  face  to  my  Doris  and  my  best  pupil  before 
I  leave  the  world  —  wherein  I  intend  to  hang  on  as  long  ss 
pjssible.  The  pupil  is  a  good-looking  boy,  lively  and  obe- 
dient." The  good  looks  here  alluded  to  well  deserve  the 
compliment,  if  the  admirable  line  engraving,  after  a  cbslk 
drawing  by  Hensel,  is  a  verltoble  likeness ;  and  Sir  Jolius 
Benedict,  in  a  lecture  on  Mendelssohn,  delivered  many 
years  ago,  alludes  Co  the  bright  countenance  and  lastroui 
curls  which  gave  to  Zelter's  "  best  pupil"  so  fanciuating  an 
exterior.    The  Mendelssohn  family  were  in  a  fluUer  of 
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expectation  raiBed  bj  this  anticipated  visit  to  Weimar. 
**  lou  may  imagine,"  writes  Madame  Mendelssohn  to  her 
friend  in  Paris,  **  what  it  costs  me  to  part  with  the  dear 
child,  although  only  for  a  few  weeks.  But  I  reckon  it  no 
small  advantage  for  him  to  be  introduced  to  Goethe  under 
such  circumstances,  to  stay  under  his  roof,  and  to  receive 
the  blessinv  of  the  great  man.  Besides  this,  I  am  glad  of 
the  trip,  which  will  divert  his  mind,  for  he  is  by  his  own 
choice  almost  too  zealous  a  student  for  his  age."  Papa 
writes  somewhat  in  Polonius  fashion,  with  a  dash  of  Lord 
Chesterfield :  **  Keep  your  mind  open,  my  dear  boy.  As 
often  as  you  get  a  letter  from  me  I  shall  warn  you  of  this. 
Keep  a  strict  watch  over  yourself ;  be  very  particular  in 
joor  behavior  at  meals ;  speak  clearly  and  to  the  point  ; 
tike  pains  as  far  as  yon  can  to  hit  the  correct  word.  I 
have  no  need  to  recommend  uprightness,  morality,  obedi- 
ence to  your  friend  and  guide,  who  behaves  like  a  father  to 
you,  nor  of  affectionate  recollections  of  all  at  home,  for  you 
are  a  good  boy."  Mamma  writes  a  thought  less  didac- 
tically :  '*  Would  I  were  a  tiny  mouse,  to  have  an  eye  on 
my  dear  Felix  far  away,  to  see  how  he  behaves  as  an  inde- 

rndent  lad.  Snap  up  every  word  that  falls  from  Goethe ; 
must  know  everything  about  him."  The  poor  lad  was 
not  likely  to  forget  the  double-shotted  advice,  but  Fanny, 
bis  favorite  sister,  must  have  an  innings  also,  and  she  in- 
dorses the  parental  jobation  with  a  postscript  which  speaks 
well  for  her  unselfishness  and  zeal  for  her  brother's  inter- 
ests :  ^  When  you  arrive  at  Goethe's,  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open ;  that  is  my  advice  :  now,  if  you  can't  on  your 
retam  home  give  me  every  word  that  comes  from  Goethe's 

mouth,  consider  our  friendship  gone It  is  better  we 

should  do  without  you  a  little  time  longer,  and  that  you 
should  lay  up  in  the  interval  a  store  of  the  moat  delightful 
memories  for  the  rest  of  your  days."  -The  parents  and 
Bister  soon  have  news  from  the  young  traveller,  whose  eyes 
are  as  wide  open  as  the  fond  parents  and  Fanny  can  desire, 
and  take  stocK  of  the  minutest  piece  of  furniture  belonging 
to  his  famous  host.  Before  the  visit  Felix  takes  a  turn  in 
the  Weimar  church,  hears  the  Hundredth  Psalm  by  Han- 
del, and  makes  comparisons  between  the  organ  and  that 
in  the  Marienkirche  at  Berlin;  the  length  of  the  pipes, 
number  of  the  stops,  etc.,  are  all  recorded.  Then  he  goes 
baclc  to  the  **  Elephant,"  and  sketches  the  house  of  Lucas 
Cranach  the  painter.  Two  hours  elapsed,  and  Zelter  intro- 
doced  him  to  Goethe,  who  was  discovered  examining  with 
evident  satisfaction  some  mineral  collections  arranged  by 
his  90Q.  After  half  an  hour's  walk  in  the  garden  dinner  is 
served,  and  Fr'dulein  Ulrike,  when  dessert  is  over,  begs 
Felix  to  give  her  a  kiss  :  a  process  repeated  daily  by  Goe- 
the himself,  with  this  difference,  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  graduated  warmth  in  the  embrace  and  a  different 
number  and  mystic  meanin<v  in  the  kisses  bestowed  on  the 
object  of  his  affection,  according  as  the  kissing  took  place 
before  or  after  twelve  o'clock.  **  Every  morning  I  receive 
fix>m  the  author  of  '  Faust '  and  '  Werther '  one  kiss,  and 
every  afternoon  from  father  and  friend  Goethe  two  kisses." 
In  payment  for  this  devotion  Felix  played  two  hours  daily 
Bach's  fugues  and  on  extempore  suojects.  Of  an  evening 
he  watched  Zelter  at  his  rubbers  of  whist,  played  in  sol- 
emn seriousness  by  the  professor,  who,  like  Mrs.  Battle,  in- 
sisted **  on  a  clean  hearth  and  the  rigor  of  the  game." 
"  Whist  means  "  ^Felix,  writing  to  his  sister  Fanny,  quotes 
Zelter's  own  words)  ♦*  hold  your  jaw  (du  sollst  das  Maul 
halten).  Yesterday  I  brought  your  Lieder  to  Frau  von 
Goethe.  She  has  a  pretty  voice  and  will  sing  them  to  the 
old  gentleman.  I  told  him  you  had  written  them,  and 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  hear  them.  <  Yes,  I  should  like 
to,  very  much.'  Frau  von  Goethe  likes  them  very  much 
indeed.  A  good  omen  I  To-day  or  to-morrow  he  shall 
hear  them." 

Judging  by  the  letters,  Felix  felt  perfectlv  at  home  at 
Weimar,  although  with  all  the  geniality  and  friendliness 
which  strangers  found  when  on  a  visit  to  Goethe  there  was 
A  large  admixture  of  ministerial  etiquette  and  court  cere- 
mony. 2^1ter,  the  minister's  intimate  friend,  in  deference 
to  his  host's  weakness,  appeared  of  an  evening  in  black 
^  smalls,"  silk  stockings  with  huge  silver  buckles,  in  fact, 


in  pUnoJicu.    A  ^reat  deal  of  this  stiffness  was  purposely 
adopted  by  the  minister,  who  as  a  rule  kept  Berlin  people 
at  a  distance.    "  I  remark  generally,"  he  said  to  Ecker- 
mann,  *'  such  an  audacious  set  of  men  live  in  Berlin  that 
one  cannot  get  on  well  with  delicacy,  but  must  have  one's 
eyes  wide  open  and  be  a  little  rou^h  now  and  then  only  to 
keep  one's  head  above  water."    The  boy  Felix  had  to  en- 
dure a  kindly  intended  but  severe  ordeal.     Goethe  was 
satisfied  of  his  general  cleverness,  but  postponed  his  judg- 
ment on  his  musical  pretensions.    "  My  friend  Zelter,"  he 
said  to  Rellstab,  *'  has  brought  me  his  little  pupil.    I  must 
have  a  trial  of  his  musical  capabilities  and  natural  gifts ; 
in  every  other  respect  he  is  rarely  eifted.    I  have  a  theory 
about  temperaments.    Every  one  has  four  within  himself, 
but  in  different  and  compound  proportions.    Now,  in  the 
case  of  this  boy,  I  should  creait  nim  with  the  smallest 
possible  indifierence  and  inertness  and  the  maximum  of  the 
opposite  quality  "  —  a  rather  tortuous  way  of  announcing  a 
very  evident  fact,  that  Felix  was  predisposed  to  hard  work. 
An  evening  party  was  assembled  at  Goethe's,  and  Zelter 
asked  to  give  his  pupil  a  subject  to  improvise  upon.    The 
old  man  sat  down  and  played  a  simple  Lied:  *'  Ich  triiumte 
einst  von  Iliinnchen,"  which  Felix  proceeded  to  fuse  into  a 
stormy  allegro,  and  overload  with  such  a  stream  of  har- 
monic changes  that  the  melody  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able in  the  wealth  of  scientific  combinations.    The  de- 
lighted tutor  rather  snubbed  than  praised  the  wonderful 
display  :  **  Why,  you  were  dreaming  of  some  elf  or  dragon, 
vou  played  in  such  a  harum-scarum  way  1 "    Goethe  fol- 
lowed suit :  "  I  shan't  let  you  go  ofif  with  that ;  you  must 
play  more  before  we  can  accept  you  entirely."    After  a 
turn  with  Sebastian  Bach's  fugues,  a  minuet  was  called  for 
by  Goethe's  special  desire.    "  Shall  I  plav  you  the  finest 
in  the  world  ?  "  said  Felix,  and  played  the  minuet  from 
**  Don  Juan."    When  this  was  over  Goethe  asked  for  the 
overture,  but  the  boy  flatly  refused.    "It  can't  be  played 
as  it  is  written,  and  one  ought  not  to  alter  a  note  of  it ; " 
so  he  substituted  the  "Figaro,"  which  he  gave  in  tre- 
mendous style,  bringing  into  relief  the  orchestral  effects, 
and  accentuating  passages  to  remind  his  hearers  of  pas- 
sages and  instrumental  changes  that  admitted  of  such  treat- 
ment.    So  far  Eo  good,  but  Goethe  was  bent  on  conquering 
the  brilliant  scholar.    "  All  this  time  you  have  only  played 
us  things  you  know ;  we  should  like  to  see  what  you  can 
do  with  something  you  do  not  know ;  "  and  the  Geheimrath 
fetched  a  quantity  of  manuscript  music,  and  selected  a 
piece  in  Mozart's  own  handwriting.    This  was  played  off 
with  such  precision  that  one  would  have  supposed  Felix 
had  learnt  nothing  else  during  his  life-time.    "  Now,  take 
care,"  said  Goethe,  "  I  will  give  you  something  to  puzzle 
you;"  and  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  over  with   musical 
hieroglyphics,  blurred  and  blotted  with  ink   spots,   was 
placed  on  the  piano.    "  How  am  I  to  read  that  ?     What 
writing !  "  said  Felix  laughing.    "  Guess  whose  it  is,"  said 
Goethe.    "I  know,"  replied  Zelter,  as  he  looked  at  the 
manuscript  over  Felix's  shoulder.    "  That 's  Beethoven's 
writing ;  I  can  tell  it  a  mile  off.     He  always  writes  as  if  he 
used  a  mop- stick  and  then  rubbed  his  sleeves  over  the 
notes  before  they  were  dry.     I  have  several  of  his  manu- 
scripts—  they    cannot  be  mistaken."    Felix  meanwhile 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  task  before  him,  and  quietly 
unravelled  the  meaning  of  the  composer  before  placing 
his  fingers  on  the  keys.     Goethe  was  impatient  of  delay. 
"  There ;  didn't  I  say  you  would  come  to  grief  ?     Come, 
let  us  see  what  you  can  do."    The  first  time   Felix  stum- 
bled, naturally  enough,  for  the  mixed  sequence  was  hard 
to  divine  by  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  of  the  blotted 
paper ;  but  a  second  effort  resulted  in  a  faultless  perform- 
ance, and  Goethe  masked  his  satisfaction  behind  the  few 
words  of  good-humored   chaff:    "Anyhow  you   bungled 
here,  and  were  n't  sure  at  all."    To  some  artists  he  ad- 
dressed words  of  a  very  difierent  kind.    "  There  is  nothing 
very  out  of  the  way  in  our  days  in  youthful  musical  prodigies 
—  1  mean  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  execution  ;  but  this 
little  fellow's  extemporary  playing  and  playing  at  sight 
border  on  the  marvellous,  and  I  should  not  have  thought 
such  a  thing  possible  for  one  of  so  tender  an  age." 
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*'  And  you  heard  Mozart  play  at  Frankfort,  when  he  was 
seven  years  old  ?  **  replied  Zelter. 

"  I  did/'  answered  Goethe.  "  I  was  only  twelve  myself 
at  the  time.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  astounded 
at  his  wonderful  execution ;  but  your  pupil's  performance 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  Mozart's  playing  of  that 
date  as  the  cultivated  talk  of  a  (rrown-up  man  to  the  Usp- 
ingof  a  child." 

This  was  high  praise,  but  Goethe  was  by  no  means  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  that  the  brilliant  performer  would 
excel  as  a  composer.    Expectations,  he  said,  are  so  oflen 
falsified  by  events ;  Zelter  would,  as  far  as  teaching  can 
go,  be  a  guarantee  for  good  pioneership ;  "  but,  after  all,  a 
teacher's  influence  is  a  problematical  affair.    The  great- 
ness and  individuality  of  an  artist  must  depend  exclusively 
upon  himself.    To  what  teachers  are  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  great  masters  indebted  for 
their  immortal  creations  ?  "    There  was  no  fear  of  Felix 
becoming  rusty  at  Weimar ;  he  played  frequently  from  six 
to  eight  hours  daily,  and  was  "rash  enough"   (so  his 
mother  writes)  *'  to  extemporize  before  the  Court,  and  in 
Hummel's  presence."     One  of  the  highest  ladies  of  the 
Court  drew  his  likeness,  and  Zelter  feared  his  pupil  would 
soon  become  the  enfant  gate  of  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting. 
"  The  women  here  are  spoiling  my  lad,"  whose  innocent 
flirtations  and  fondness  for  capping  verses  with  his  fair 
companions  used   to  divert  the  Geheimrath  himself,  who 
occasionally  acted  as  umpire,  and  decided  on  the  merits 
of  the  bout3-rim€s,    **  You  have  no  idea,"  writes  Felix,  **  of 
Groethe's  kindness  and  friendliness,  nor  of  the  wealth  pos- 
sessed by  this  Polar  star  of  poets  in  minerals,  busts,  en- 
flpravings,  statuettes,  and  drawings.    I  don't  see  anything 
imposing  in  his  figure;  he  is  not  much  taller  than  my 
fatner.    But  his  tearing,  his  conversation,  his  name  — 
these  are  imposing.    He  has  an  extraordinarily  resonant 
voice,  and  can  shout  like  «  million  soldiers.    His  hair  is 
not  yet  white,  his  gait  is  firm,"  etc.    Zelter  became  fearful 
of  Weimar  provins  a  Capua,  and  was  with  difliculty  pre- 
vailed on  by  Goetne  to  prolon?  his  stay.     Goethe's  yicto- 
rious  eloquence  was  rewarded  by  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
embraces.    "  We  kissed  his  mouth  and  hand ;  and  those 
who  could  not  get  so  near  stroked  him  and  kissed  his 
shoulders ;  had  be  not  been  in  his  own  house  I  believe  we 
should  all  have  accompanied  him  home,  as  the  Roman 
people  did  Cicero  after  the  first  Catiline  oration.    More- 
over," Felix  adds  naiyely,  **  Fr'aulein  Ulrike  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  as  he  is  devoted  to  her "  (she  is  very  pretty) 
"  the  whole  plan  succeded  in  bringing  about  the  happy 
result."    He  makes  Goethe  write  some  verses  for  Fanny 
to  set  to  music,  and  criticises  the  distinguished  people 
who  appear  at  Goethe's  dinner-table  or  minister  to  nis 
enjoyment  and  sesthetic  tastes.    All  Weimar,  headed  by 
Goethe,  raved  on  the  subject  of  ihe  piano-forte  pla}  ing  of  a 
Polieh  lady  called  Czymanowska,  but  Felix  declared  they 
confounded  her  pretty  face  with  her  anything  but  pretty 
playing.    He  has  a  hit  at  Riemer,  the  learned  polyglot  and 
philoloeist.    **  He  thrives  on  lexicon  writing.    He  is  thick, 
fat,  and  glistens  like  a  bishop  or  a  full  moon."    The  pro- 
jected absence  for  a  fortnight  is  protracted  to  a  month,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  party  to  Berlin,  Zelter  and  Doris  are 
full  of  the  sensation  created  by  Felix  at  Weimar. 

In  February,  1822,  we  find  Goethe  writing  to  Zelter: 
**  Say  a  kind  word  for  me  to  Felix  and  his  parents.  Since 
your  departure  my  piano  is  struck  dumb ;  a  single  attempt 
to  awaken  it  again  was  little  more  than  a  failure."  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  Mendelssohn's  parents  accompanied 
their  boy  on  his  second  visit  to  Goethe,  and  were  received 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Madame  Mendelssohn  de- 
scribes in  a  letter  her  gratitude  for  the  continued  interest 
shown  by  Goethe  in  the  progress  of  the  gifted  lad :  — 

"  He  talked  by  the  hoar  with  ray  husband  about  Felix,  and 
gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  prolong  his  visit;  his  eyes 
rested  on  Felix  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  his  usual  earnest- 
ness gave  place  to  a  look  of  beaming  cheerfulness  whenever  he 
extemporized  in  a  style  that  pleased  him.  He  docs  not  like 
commonplace  music,  so  his  piano,  since  Felix  left,  had  remained 
untouched.     He  opened  it  for  him,  saying :  '  Come,  and  wake 


up  for  me  all  the  winged  spirits  which  have  Ion;;  slumbered 
here.'  Aud  on  another  occasion  :  '  You  are  my  David;  shoold 
I  become  sick  and  miserable,  banish  the  evil  dreams  with  jonr 
playing.  I  will  never,  like  Saul,  thrust  a  tpear  after  you.'  Is 
not  that  very  touching  in  an  old  man  of  seventy-^ree'  yean  of 
aj^f  Felix,  who,|as  a  rule,  is  rather  indifferent  to  praise,  is 
rightly  proud  of  Goethe's  kindly  leaning  for  him,  and  such  a 
feeling  can  only  elevate  and  ennoble  him.  He  was  very  Idnd 
and  condescending  to  Fanny ;  she  had  to  play  a  great  deal  of 
Bach's  music  to  him,  and  his  Lieder  set  to  her  mosic  pleased 
him  exceedingly." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1833,  Zelter  reporto  (vrther 
progress:  — 


"  My  Felix  has  entered  his  fifteenth  year.  He  grows  under 
my  very  eyes.  His  extraordinary  piano-forte  playing  I  regard 
as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  He  can  become  a  master 
on  the  violin  as  well.  The  second  act  of  his  fourth  opera  is  fin- 
ished.   All  his  music  is  gaining  in  solidity,"  etc 

There  are  other  letters  of  Zelter,  all  written  in  the  same 
strain  of  astonishment  at  the  early  development  of  powers 
which  culminated  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  in  the  wonder- 
ful music  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

It  seems  strange  that  after  such  abundant  proofs  of  early 
genius  the  lad  should  have  been  taken  to  Paris,  with  a 
view  of  having  Cherubini's  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
music  being  chosen  as  his  profession.    The  old  Italian  was 
a  proverb  U)t  cutting  sarcasm,  and  none  were  safe  from  his 
merciless  snubbings.    Halevy,  Auber,  and  Berlioz  had  ose 
and  all  experience  of  a  temper  which,  if  assumed,  was  in 
any  case  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  many  musical  aspirants  to 
fame  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  were  generally 
sent  away  with  a  flea  in  their  ears.    That  Cherubini  should 
have  thawed  into  graciousness  on  the  first  hearlns  of 
Mendelssohn's  B  Minor  quartette  is  certainly  one  of  Men- 
delssohn's   least   known  but    most  legitimate  triumphs. 
Cherubini,  when  the   performance  finished,  addressed  a 
party  of  delighted  connoisseurs  thus :  ^  Ce  garden  est  riche; 
il  fera  bien ;  il  fait  mdme  ddjk  bien,  mais  il  d^pense  trop 
de  son  argent,  il  met  trop  dMtofie  dans  son  habit."    As  a 
remedy  against  this  over-tailoring  the  old  man  added: 
*<  Je  lui  parlerai,  alors  il  fera  bien."    Not  only  could  Felix 
i»ell  afiford  to  dispense  with  any  admonitiona  firom  the  fa- 
mous but  superannuated  maestrOf  but  he  took  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  unequal  powers  shown  in  the  *'  Medea  "  and  the 
"  Deux  Journ^es  "  as  compared  with  the  feebler  works  of 
Cherubini's  last  year :  *'  He  is  like  a  burnt-out  volcano, 
which  sputters  occasionally,  but  is  covered  all  over  vidi 
ashes  and  stones."    And  Zelter,  far  from  reproving  his 
pupil's  ironical  parody  of  Cherubini's  style  in  a  kyrie 
written  by  Felix  when  he  was  at  Paris,  remarked :  "  Th& 
brave  lad  has  written  the  piece  ironically,  in  a  spirit  whidi, 
although  not  correct,  is  still  the  very  one  Cherubini  hi 
been  always  looking  for,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  nerer 
found."    Felix  was  vexed  at  the  utter  dearth  of  musical 
earnestness  in  Paris.    Kalkbrenner  and  Herz  dissaiisOed 
him  as  piano-forte  players ;  and  he  wrote  of  Auber's  opera 
«*  L^ocadie,"  "  Sucn  a    miserable    production    I  sboold 
scarcely  have  thought  possible.    You  wrote  to  me,  Fanny, 
that  I  should  set  up  as  a  proselytizer,  and  teach  Onslow 
and  Reicha  to  love  Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach.   Bot 
just    reflect,   dear;   people  here  don't  know  a  note  of 
<  Fidelio,'  and  regard  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  peruque  stuffed  with  learning,"  etc. 

Felix,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  months  in  Paris,  visit^ 
Goethe  for  the  third  time  at  Weimar ;  but  his  old  fneod 
failed  to  detain  him  for  any  length  of  time,  and  bemoaned 
in  a  letter  to  Zelter  the  burned  nature  of  Felix's  Tisat 
Goethe,  however,  was  pleased  to  be  remembered  hy  n« 
grateful  protegCy  who  dedicated  his  «*  Quartette  in  B  Minor 
to  his  patron,  and  received  the  following  letter  iu  acknowl- 
edgment :  — 

"  You  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Felix,  by  tow 
weighty  consignment ;  although  previously  announoed.  v»^ 
ing  of  the  music,  the  tiilopage,  the  magnificent  bindmp.aii  w 
with  each  other  in  giving  splendor  and  finish  to  your  gift  i-^ 
gaid  it  as  a  well-shaped  body,  with  the  lovely,  sumng  sooi  w 
which  you  malce  me  acquainted. 
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"  ReceiTe  my  best  thanks,  and  let  mc  hope  you  will  soon  give 
me  another  opportunity  of  admiring  your  extraordinary  powers 
of  action.  Remember  mc  to  your  excellent  parents,  your  equally 
gifted  sister,  and  excellent  tutor.  May  my  memory  be  forever 
ririd  in  such  a  circle.        Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Goethe.'* 

Another  present  was  sent  to  Goethe,  and  one  more  in 
the  poet's  own  way  than  an  elaborate  instramental  quar- 
tette. This  was  a  metrical  translation  by  Felix  of  the 
"  Anuria  "  of  Terence,  recognized  by  Goethe  as  "  a  noble 
example  of  earnest  aesthetic  studies,  which  will  be  an  espe- 
cial delight  to  the  connoisseurs  of  Weimar  in  the  long  win- 
ter CYenings  that  will  soon  be  upon  us."  The  memorable 
event  in  Mendelssohn's  career,  of  his  first  introduction  of 
Bach's  "  Passion  "  music,  was  not  forgotten  by  Goethe. 
**  I  fancy  I  hear  the  sea  roaring  from  afar.  You  have  my 
wish  for  all  success  in  a  perfect  performance  of  what  is 
almost  unpresentable.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  what 
YOU  have  lived  to  see  in  Felix.  Amongst  my  many  pupils 
I  have  had  but  few  who  have  turned  out  so  well." 

In  1830  Felix,  before  starting  on  his  travels  to  Italy,  re- 
turned to  the  now  familiar  friend  to  beg  a  blessing,  and 
p[ive  and  receive  instruction.  The  conversations  and  daily 
mterviews  with  Goethe  were  amongst  the  most  valued  of 
Mendelssohn's  memories.  Socially  as  well  as  musically 
Felix  was  worth  his  salt.  '*  He  is  so  clear  on  all  subjects," 
Goethe  remarked  to  Ottilia,  *'  that  I  can't  help  learning  a 
great  deal  from  him." 

Hengstenberg,  Spontini,  Hegel's  Esthetics,  and  Scott's 
Novels  were  discussed,  not  to  mention  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Schiller  and  the  memorable  years  of  the  golden 
age  of  Weimar.  "  These  were  conversations,"  said  Felix, 
<<  one  can  never  forget  as  long  as  one  lives."  His  payment 
for  this  feast  of  soul  was  a  daily  performance  of  music 
carefullyvselected  and  arranged  from  masters  of  the  Bach 
epoch  down  to  the  time  of  Mendelssohn  himself.  Whilst 
be  played  '*  Goethe  sat  in  a  dark  corner,  like  Jupiter  To- 
nans,  his  old  eyes  flashing  on  me."  The  visit  lasted  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that  the 
old  man  took  leave  of  his  favorite,  giving  him  as  a  parting 
present  a  manuscript  sheet  of  ''  Faust,"  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  *'  To  my  dear  young  friend,  F.  M.  B.,  the  mighty  but 
delicate  master  of  the  piano,  in  memory  of  happy  May 
days,  1830.  —  J.  W.  O.  Goethe."  In  a  letter  to  Zelter, 
Goethe  relates  his  impressions  of  this  memorable  visit :  — 

"  The  excellent  Felix  hast  just  started.  He  has  the  brightest 
of  skies  and  most  lovely  sunshine.  Ottilia,  Ulrike,  and  the  chil- 
dren accompany  him  to  Jena.  We  have  had  a  delightful  fort- 
night together.  At  Jena  as  well  as  here  he  will  charm  his 
friends  and  sympathizers,  and  he  has  left  behind  a  memory 
which  will  be  a  continued  source  of  joy  and  triumph.  His  pres- 
ence was  especially  beneficial  to  myself,  for  I  found  that  my  re- 
lation to  music  is  always  the  same  ;  I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  I 
sympathize  with  it  and  reflect  upon  it  af^rwards.  I  prefer  it  in 
historical  order,  for  who  can  understand  any  artistic  revelation, 
if  he  be  not  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  regular  march  and 
order  of  musical  events  ?  The  main  point  was  that  Felix  most 
laudably  recognizes  and  understands  this  process  of  illustrating 
music  in  chronological  order,  and  fortunately  his  excellent  mem- 
ory enables  him  to  play  pieces  of  all  kinds  just  as  he  chooses. 
B^nnninj;  with  the  Bach  epoch  he  has  brought  to  life  for  me 
Hardn,  Mozart,  and  Glnck,  given  me  ideas  of  the  new  technical- 
itieM  in  modem  music,  and  lastly  made  me  feel  and  reflect  upon 
bis  own  productions.  In  consequence  of  all  this  I  gave  him  my 
blessing  when  he  left  me." 

In  the  midst  of  his  numerous  engagements  Felix  found 
time  to  correspond  with  the  Geheimrath,  who  sent  him 
through  Ottilia  a  pressing  request  to  write.  **  My  father 
bids  me  say  that  vour  visit  not  only'gave  him*great  pleasure, 
but  has  been  of  lasting  benefit,  as  you  have  cleared  up 
nuiny  points  for  him." 

From  Munich  we  have  an  excellent  letter  from  Mendels- 
sohn to  Goethe,  in  which,  after  criticising  some  painted 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  works  by  Bavarian  artists,  he 
contrasts  the  diflference  of  the  musical  audiences  at  Berlin 
and  Munich :  — 

"In  Berlin,  when  a  piece  of  music  is  over,  the  whole  company 
'^ouins  seated  in  solemn  silence ;  each  listener  is  searching  for 


some  criticism  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  applause  or  enthusiasm  of  any 
kind,  and  the  performer  is  in  the  most  painful  state  of  embar- 
rassment to  know  the  effect  of  his  playing  on  the  mind  of  his 
hearers,  or  indeed  if  any  effect  at  all  has  l^n  made.  He  often 
discovers  afterwards  that  those  who  seemed  cold  and  indifferent 
have  really  been  deeply  and  powerfully  moved.  At  Munich,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  amusmg  to  play  in  society,  for  every  mo- 
ment people  give  immediate  utterance  to  their  feelings  directly 
they  are  touched,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to  find,  after 
leaving  the  seat  at  the  piano,  that  every  one  has  moved  from  the 
place  he  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  from  a 
wish  to  get  near  the  piano,  and  watch  the  fingering,  or  for  com- 
municating with  some  personal  friend  amongst  the  audience. 
After  all  is  over,  one  is  loaded  with  compliments  and  professions 
of  friendship,  but  I  am  afraid  that  after  a  day  or  two  all  these 
vivid  impressions  fade  into  nothingness." 

Readers  of  Mendelssohn's  letters  will  remember  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  music  in  the  Slstine  Chapel,  the 
election  of  the  new  Pope,  and  a  variety  of  subjects,  touched 
with  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  one  whose  whole  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was  passed  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  men  of  his  time. 
So  satisfied  were  both  Goethe  and  Zelter  of  the  importance 
of  Mendelssohn's  travels,  that  the  former  was  exceedingly 
indignant  with  the  musician's  father  for  forbidding  Felix  to 
travel  in  Sicily,  after  leaving  Rome  :  ''  Italy  without  Sicily 
leaves  no  perfect  impression  on  the  soul.  Der  Herr  Papa 
is  very  wrong  in  not  sending  Felix  to  Sicily." 

It  was  in  Italy  that  Mendelssohn  finished  the  glorious 
music  to  Goethe's  "  Walpurgisnacht,"  and  played  it  over 
to  Mozart's  son,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Milan. 
Goethe  was  so  delighted  to  hear  that  the  pupil  had  under- 
taken a  task  which  Zelter  had  abandoned  in  despair,  that 
he  sketched  out  for  the  composer  a  plan  of  his  meaning, 
conveyed  in  language  so  mystical,  that  whether  it  threw 
any  light  on  the  musician's  more  simple  interpretation  may 
well  be  doubted.  In  Switzerland  Mendelssohn  corre- 
sponded with  Goethe  on  the  inundations,  destruction  of 
bridges,  etc.,  which  were  matters  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland.  Goethe  was  as  fond  of  watching 
the  weather  as  Murphy  himself,  and  based  his  prophecies 
of  changes  on  much  sounder  data. 

It  was  in  Parisjthat  Mendelssohn  heard  of  Goethe's  death. 
"  The  news  of  tne  loss  of  Goethe  makes  me  poor  again  I  " 
was  the  remark  made  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  owed  to  both  the  poet  and 
the  poet's  friend,  Zelter,  much  of  that  earnestness,  scholar- 
ship, and  refinement  which  his  two  friends  combined  so 
assiduously  to  watch  and  cultivate.  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn 
has  done  well  to  publish  the  history  of  his  father's  child- 
hood, which  to  inquirers  on  the  subject  entailed  the  some- 
what dreary  task  of  selecting  from  the  three  bulky  volumes 
of  Zelter's  correspondence  with  Croethe  the  particular  let- 
ters affecting  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  musician. 
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CHAPTER   V.      THROWING  A   FLT. 

Harry  Treltox  had  a  cousin  named  Juliott  Pen- 
aluna,  who  lived  at  Penzance  with  her  father,  an  iras- 
cible old  clergyman,  who,  while  yet  a  poor  curate,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  marry  Mrs.  Trelyon's  sister.  Miss 
Juliott  was  a  handsome,  healthy,  English-looking  girl, 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  frank  enough  in  ner 
ways,  fairly  well-read,  fond  of  riding  and  driving,  and 
very  specially  fond  of  her  cousin.  There  had  never  been 
any  concealment  about  that.  Master  Harry,  too,  liked  his 
cousin  in  a  way,  as  he  showed  by  his  rudeness  to  her ;  but 
he  used  plainly  to  tell  her  that  he  would  not  marry  her  ; 
whereupon  she  would  be  an^y  with  him  for  his  imperti- 
nence, and  end  by  begging  him  to  be  good  friends  again. 
At  last  she  went,  as  her  mother  had  done  before  her,  and 
encouraged  the  attentions  of  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  pensive 
young  curate,  who  was  full  of  beautiful  enthusiasms  and 
idealisms,  in  which  he  sought  to  interest  the  mind  of  this 
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exceedingly  practical  youns;  woman,  who  liked  cliff-hunt-J 
ing,  and  Lad  tau^^ht  herself  to  swim  in  the  sen.    Ju9t  be-| 
fore  she  pledged  her  future  to  him,  she  wi'Ote  to  Harry' 
Trelyon,  plainly  warning  him  of  what  was  going  to  happen.' 
In  a  fashion  she   asked  for  his  advice.     It  was  a  timid 
letter  for  her  to  write,  and  she  even  showed  some  senti- 
ment in  it.     The  reply,  written  in  a  coarse,  sprawling, 
schoolboy  hand,  was  as  follows :  — 

**  Trfxyon  Hall,  Monday  Aflemoon. 
"  Dear  Jue,  —  All  right.    You  're  a  fool  to  marry  a 
parson.     What  would  you  like  for  a  wedding  present? 

"  AfTi'r>tionAtptv  vnnra  TTarrv    niii»*Tvnv** 


Affectionately  yours, 


Posts  don't  go  very  fast  in  Cornwall ;  but  just  as  soon 
as  a  letter  from  Penzance  could  reach  him.  Master  Harry 
had  his  answer.     And  it  was  this  :  •— 

"  The  Hollies,  Pen'zaxce,  Wcdnesdaii. 
"  Dear  Harry,  —  I  am  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  in  which  there  is  no  ill-spelling.    There  is  plenty  of 
ill-temper,  however,  as  usual.  Vou  may  send  your  wedding 
presents  to  those  who  care  for  them  :  I  don*t. 

*\Juliott  Pexaluna." 

Master  Harry  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  he 
received  that  letter;  but,  all  the  same,  he  could  not  get 
his  cousin  to  write  him  a  line  for  months  thereafter. 
Now,  however,  she  had  come  to  visit  some  friends  at 
Wadebrid^e ;  and  she  agreed  to  drive  over  and  join  Mrs. 
Trelyon's  little  dinner-party,  to  which  Mr.  Roscorla  had 
also  been  invited.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Harry  Trelyon  was  seated  on  the  stone  steps  outside  the 
Hall  door,  engaged  in  making  artificial  flies,  Miss  Penaluna 
drove  up  in  a  tiny  chariot  drawn  by  a  beautiful  little  pair 
of  ponies  ;  and  when  the  boy  had  jumped  down  and  gone 
to  the  ponies'  heads,  and  when  she  had  descended  from 
the  carriage.  Master  Harry  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
lay  aside  liis  silk,  rosin,  feathers,  and  what  not,  and  go 
forward  to  meet  her. 

'*  How  are  you,  Jue  ?  "  he  said,  offering  to  kiss  her,  as 
iras  his  custom ;  '*  and  where 's  your  young  man  V  " 

She  drew  back,  offended ;  and  then  she  looked  at  him, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  gave  him  her  cheek  to 
kiss.     He  was  only  a  boy,  after  all. 

•*  Well,  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,"  she 
said,  with  a  good-natured  smile  ;  **  although  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  cause  before  I  go.  Are  you  as  rudo 
as  ever  ?    l)o  you  talk  as  much  slang  as  ever  ?  " 

*<  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  slan^l ''  he  said.  **  Who 
calls  her  ponies  Brandy  and  Soda  ?  Were  n't  you  wild, 
Jue,  when  Captain  TuUiver  came  up  and  said,  <  mUb  Pen- 
aluna^ how  are  your  dear  Almonds  and  Raufifis  f '  '* 

**  If  I  had  given  him  a  cut  with  my  whip,  I  should  have 
made  him  dance,"  said  Miss  Juliott,  frankly ;  *'  then  he 
ivould  have  forgotten  to  turn  out  his  toes.  Harry,  go  and 
see  if  that  boy  has  taken  in  my  things." 

*'I  won't.  There 's  plenty  of  time  ;  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I  say,  Jue,  what  made  you  go  and  get  engaged 
down  in  Penzance  ?  Why  did  n't  you  cast  your  eye  in 
this  direction  ?  " 

<'  Well,  of  all  the  impertinent  things  that  I  ever  heard  1 " 
said  Miss  Juliott,  very  much  inclined  to  box  his  ears. 
**  Do  you  think  I  ever  thought  of  marrying  you  f  " 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said  coolly  ;  "  and  you  would  throw 
over  that  parson  in  a  minute,  if  I  asked  you  —  you  know 
you  would,  Jue.    But  I  'm  not  good  enough  for  you." 

'*  Indeed,  yon  are  not,"  she  said,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head.  '*  I  would  take  you  for  a  gamekeeper,  hut  not  for 
a  husband." 

**  Much  need  you  '11  have  of  a  gamekeeper  when  you 
become  Mrs.  Tressider ! "  said  he,  with  a  rude  laugh. 
*^  But  I  didn't  mean  myself,  Jue.  I  meant  that  if  you 
ivere  going  to  marry  a  parson,  you  might  have  come  here 
and  had  a  choice.  We  can  show  you  all  sorts  at  this 
house  —  fat  and  lean,  steeples  and  beer-barrels,  bandy- 
legged  and    knock-kneed,    whichever]  you   like ;  you  Hi 


always  find  an  ample  assortment  on  these  elegant  premises. 
The  stock  is  rather  low,  just  now,— I  think  we've  only 
two  or  three  ;  but  you  're  supplied  alreatly,  ain't  you,  Jue  ? 
Well,  I  never  expected  it  of  you.  You  were  a  good  eort 
of  chap  at  one  time  ;  but  I  suppose  you  can't  climb  trees 
any  more  now.  There,  I  '11  let  you  ?o  into  the  house  ;  all 
the  servants  are  waiting  for  you.  If  you  see  my  grand- 
mother, tell  her  she  must  sit  next  me  at  dinner;  if  a 
parson  sits  next  me,  I  '11  kill  him." 

Just  as  Miss  Juliott  passed  into  the  Hall,  a  tall,  fair- 
haired,  gentle-faced  woman,  dressed  wholly  in  while,  and 
stepping  very  softly  and  silently,  came  down  the  staircase, 
so  that,  in  the  twilight,  she  almost  appeared  to  be  some 
an^el  descending  from  heaven.  She  came  forward  to  her 
visitor  with  a  smile  on  the  pale  and  wistful  face,  and  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead ;  after  which, 
and  a  few  words  of  inquiry,  Miss  Penaluna  was  handed 
over  to  the  charge  of^  a  maid.  The  tall,  fair  woman 
passed  noiselessly  on,  and  went  into  a  chamber  at  the 
further  end  of  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door ;  and,  presently, 
the  low,  soft  tones  of  a  harmonium  were  heard,  appearing 
to  come  from  some  considerable  distance,  and  yet  filling 
the  house  with  a  melancholy  and  slumberous  music. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  this  gentle  music  which  bronc^ht 
to  Master  Harry's  face  a  most  un-Christian  scowl?  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  a  solitary  widow  wrapping  herself 
up  in  her  imaginative  sorrow,  and  saturating  the  whole  of 
her  feeble,  impressionable,  and  withal  kindly  nature  with 
a  half-religious,  half-poetic  sentiment?  What  although 
those  days  which  she  devoted  to  services  in  memory  of  her 
relatives  who  were  dead  —  and,  most  of  all,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  reallv  loved  —  resembled,  in 
some  respects,  the  periods  in  which  an  opium-eater  re- 
solves to  give  himself  up  to  the  strange  and  beautiful  sen- 
sations beyond  which  he  can  imagine  no  form  of  happiness? 
Mrs.  Trelyon  was  nothing  of  a  zealot  or  devotee.  She 
held  no  particular  doctrines ;  she  did  not  even  countenance 
High  Church  usages,  except  in  so  far  as  music  and  paint- 
ing and  dim  religious  lights  aided  her  endeavors  to  pro- 
duce a  species  of  exalted  intoxication.  She  did  not 
believe  herself  to  be  a  wicked  sinner,  and  she  could  not 
understand  the  earnest  convictions  and  pronounced  the- 
ology of  the  Dissenters  around  her.  But  she  drank  of 
religious  sentiment  as  other  persons  drink  in  beaatifal 
music ;  and  all  the  aids  she  could  bring  to  bear  in  produc- 
ing this  feeling  of  blind  ecstasy  she  hful  collected  together 
in  the  private  chapel  attached  to  Trelyon  Hall.  At  this 
very  moment  she  was  seated  there  alone.  The  last  rajs 
of  the  sun  shone  through  narrow  windows  of  painted  ^lass, 
and  carried  beautiful  colors  with  them  into  the  dusk  of  the 
curiously-furnished  little  building.  She  herself  sat  before 
a  large  harmonium,  and  there  was  a  stain  of  ro^e-color  and 
of  violet  on  the  white  silk  costume  that  she  wore.  It  was 
one  of  her  notions  that,  though  black  might  well  represent 
the  grief  immediately  following  the  funeral  of  one's  friends, 

Eure  white  was  the  more  appropriate  mourning  when  one 
ad  become  accustomed  to  theu*  loss,  and  had  turned  one*i 
eyes  to  the  shining  realms  which  they  inhabit.  Mrs.  Trelvon 
never  went  out  of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  h*d 
been  dead  over  a  dozen  years ;  but  the  mourning  was  of 
pure  white,  so  that  she  wandered  through  the  lar^e  and 
empty  rooms  of  Trelyon  Hall,  or  about  the  grounds  out- 
side, like  a  ghost ;  and,  like  a  ghost,  she  was  ordinarily 
silent,  and  shy,  and  light-footed.  She  was  not  much  of  a 
companion  for  the  rude,  impetuous,  self-willed  boy  whose 
education  she  had  handed  over  to  grooms  and  gamekeepers, 
and  to  his  own  very  pronounced  instincts. 

The  frown  that  came  over  the  lad's  handsome  face  as  he 
sat  on  the  door-step,  resuming  his  task  of  making  trout- 
flics,  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  clerg}Tnan,  who 
came  walking  forward  from  one  of  the  hidden  paths  in  the 
garden.  There  was  nothing  really  distressing  or  rcpulsire 
about  the  look  of  this  gentleman  ;  although,  on  the  oth« 
hand,  there  was  nothing  very  attractive.  He  was  of  mid- 
dle age  and  middle  height ;  he  wore  a  rough  brown  beard 
and  moustache ;  his  face  was  gray  and  full  of  lines ;  his 
forehead  was  rather  narrow;  and  his  eyes  were  shrewd  and 
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watchful.  But  for  that  occasional  glance  of  the  eyes,  you 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  very  ordinary,  respectable, 
commonplaco  person,  not  deservinpj  of  notice,  except  for 
the  lenj;th  of  his  coat.  When  Master  Harry  saw  him 
approach,  however,  a  diabolical  notion  leapt  into  the 
young  gentleman's  head.  He  had  been  practising  the 
tbro^iing  of  flies  against  the  wind ;  and  on  the  lawn  were, 
tlie  Bcveral  pieces  of  paper,  at  different  distances,  at  which 
be  bad  aimed,  while  the  slender  trout-rod,  with  a  bit  of 
line  and  a  fly  at  the  end  of  it  still  dangling,  was  close  by 
bis  hand.  Instantaneously  he  put  the  rod  against  the  wall 
60  that  the  hook  was  floating  in  front  of  the  door  just 
about  the  height  of  a  man's  head.  Would  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnes  look  at  the  door-steps,  rather  than  in  front  of  him, 
in  passing  into  the  house,  and  so  find  an  artificial  fly  fast- 
ened in  his  nose  ?    Mr.  Barnes  was  no  such  fool. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  afternoon,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  he  said,  in 
grave  and  measured  accents,  as  he  came  up. 

Harry  Trelyon  nodded,  as  he  smoothed  out  a  bit  of  red- 
silk  thread.  Then  Mr.  Barnes  went  forward,  carefully 
put  aside  the  dangling  fly,  and  went  into  the  house. 

"The  fish  won't  rise  to-night,**  said  Master  Harry  to 
himself,  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  *'  But  parsons  don't  take 
the  fly  readily  ;  you  've  got  to  catch  them  with  bait ;  and 
the  bait  they  like  best  is  a  widow's  mite.  And  now,  I 
suppose,  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner  ;  and  don't  I  wish 
I  was  going  down  to  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  parlor  instead  I " 

But  another  had  secured  a  better  right  to  go  into  Mrs. 
Bosewarne's  parlor. 


CHAPTEB   VI.      THE 


AMONG  THE  TAILOBS. 


Tnis  other  gentleman  was  also  dressing  for  Mrs.  Trel- 
voq's  dinner-party,  and  he  was  in  a  pleased  frame  of  mind. 
Never  before,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Roscorla  been  so  distinctly 
and  consciously  happy.  That  forenoon,  when  his  anxiety 
had  becom(>  almost  distressing,  —  partly  because  he  hon- 
estly liked  Wenna  Rosewarno  and  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  partly  because  he  feared  the  mortification  of  a  refusal, 
— her  letter  had  come;  and,  as  he  read  the  trembling, 
ingenuous,  and  not-very-well-composed  lines  and  sentences, 
a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  over  him,  and  he 
thanked  her  a  thousand  times,  in  his  heart,  for  having 
piven  him  this  relief.  And  he  was  the  more  pleased  that 
It  was  so  easy  .to  deal  with  a  written  consent.  He  was 
under  no  embarrassment  as  to  how  he  should  express  his 
gratitude,  or  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  kiss  her.  He 
could  manage  correspondence  better  than  a  personal  inter- 
view. He  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  very  kind  and  even 
affectionate  letter,  telling  her  that  he  would  not  intrude 
himself  too  soon  upon  her,  especially  as  he  had  to  go  up  to 
Trelyon  Hall  that  evening  ;  and  saying,  too,  that,  in  any 
case,  he  could  never  expect  to  tell  her  how  thankful  he 
was  to  her.  That  she  would  find  out  from  his  conduct  to 
her  daring  their  married  life. 

But,  to  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Roscorla  found  that  the 
writing  and  sending  off  of  that  letter  did  not  allav  the  ex- 
traordmary  nervous  excitement  that  had  laid  hold  of  him. 
He  could  not  rest.  He  called  in  his  housekeeper,  and 
rather  astonished  that  elderly  person  by  saying  he  was 
much  pleased  with  her  services,  and  thereupon  he  presented 
her  with  a  sovereign  to  buy  a  gown.  Then  he  went  into 
the  garden,  and  meant  to  occupy  himself  with  his  flowers; 
but  he  found  himself  staring  at  them  without  seeing  them. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  parlor  and  took  a  glass  of  sherry 
to  steady  his  nerves  —  but  in  vain.  Then  he  thought  he 
would  go  down  to  the  inn,  and  ask  to  see  Wenna ;  but 
again  he  changed  his  mind,  for  how  was  he  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  family  without  being  prepared  for  the  inter- 
view ?  Probably  he  never  knew  how  he  passed  these  two 
or  three  hours  :  but  at  length  the  time  came  for  him  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

And,  as  he  did  so,  the  problem  that  occupied  his  mind 
was  to  discover  the  probable  reasons  that  had  induced 
Wenna  Rosewarne  to  promise  to  be  his  wife.  Had  her 
parpnts  advised  her  to  marry  a  man  who  could  at  least 
render  her  future  safe  ?     Or  had  she  taken  pity  on  his 


loneliness,  and  been  moved  by  some  hope  of  reforming  hi^ 
ways  and  habits  of  thinking?  Or  had  she  been  won  over 
by  his  pictures  of  her  increased  influence  among  the  pcn- 
ple  around  her?  He  could  not  tell.  Perhaps,  he  said  to 
himself,  she  said  yes  because  she  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
no.  Perhaps 'she  had  been  convinced  by  his  argument's 
that  the  wild  passion  of  love,  for  which  youth  is  supposed 
to  long,  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  was  there  not  constantly 
before  her  eyes  an  example  of  the  jealousy,  and  quarrelling, 
and  misery  that  may  follow  that  fatal  delirium  ?  Or,  it 
might  be  —  and  here  ^Ir.  Roscorla  more  nearly  approached 
the  truth  —  that  this  shy,  sensitive,  self-distrustful  girl  had 
been  so  surprised  to  find  herself  of  any  importance  to  any 
one,  and  so  grateful  to  him  for  his  praise  of  her,  and  for 
this  highest  mark  of  appreciation  that  a  man  can  bestow* 
that  her  sudden  gratitude  softened  her  heart,  and  disposed 
her  to  yield  to  his  prayer.  And  who  could  tell  but  that 
this  present  feeling  mij^ht  lead  to  a  still  warmer  feeling, 
under  the  generous  influence  of  a  constant  kindness  and 
appreciation  ?  It  was  with  something  of  wonder  and  al- 
most of  ■  dismay,  and  with  a  wholly  new  sense  of .  his  own 
unworthiness,  that  Mr.  Roscorla  found  himself  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  his  winning  a  young  girl's  first  love. 

Never  before  in  his  life  —  not  even  in  his  younger  days, 
when  he  had  got  a  stray  hint  that  he  would  probably  meet 
a  duchess  and  her  three  daughters  at  a  particular  party  — 
had  he  dressed  with  so  much  care.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  pleased  with  himself.  Ho  had  to  admit  that  his  gray 
hair  was  chanjijing  to  white' ;  but  many  people  considered 
white  hair,  with  a  hale  complexion,  rather  an  ornament 
than  otherwise.  For  the  rest,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
never  dress  again  to  eo  to  any  party  to  which  Miss  Wenna 
Rosewarne  was  not  also  invitea.  He  would  not  Aecorate 
himself  for  mere  strangers  and  acquaintances. 

He  put  on  a  light  top-coat  and  went  out  into  the  quiet 
summer  evening.  There  was  a  scent  of  roses  in  the  air,  and 
the  great  Atlantic  was  beautiful  and  still;  it  was  a  time  for 
lovers  to  be  walking  through  twilight  woods,  or  in  honey- 
suckle lanes,  rather  than  for  a  number  of  people,  indififer- 
ent  to  each  other,  to  sit  down  to  the  vulgar  pleasures  of 
the  table.  He  wished  that  Wenna  Rosewarne  had  been 
of  that  party. 

There  were  two  or  three  children  at  his  gate,  —  bright- 
cheeked,  clean,  and  well-clad,  as  all  the  Eglosilyan  chil- 
dren are,  —  and  when  they  saw  him  come  out,  they  ran 
away.  He  was  ashamed  of  this  ;  for,  if  Wenna  had  seen 
it,  she  would  have  been  grieved.  He  called  on  them  to 
come  back ;  they  stood  in  the  road,  not  sure  of  him.  At 
length  a  little  woman  of  six  came  timidly  along  to  him, 
and  looked  at  him  with  her  big,  wondering  blue  ey<;s. 
He  patted  her  head,  and  asked  her  name,  and  then  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  The  others,  finding  that  their  am- 
bassador had  not  been  beheaded  on  the  spot,  came  up  also, 
and  formed  a  little  circle,  a  cautious  yard  or  two  off. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  eldest ;  '*  here  is  a  shilling, 
and  you  go  and  buy  sweetmeats,  and  divide  them  equally 
among  you.  Or,  wait  a  bit  —  come  along  with  me,  the 
whole  of  you,  and  we  '11  see  whether  Mrs.  Deane  has  got 
any  cake  for  you." 

He  drove  the  flock  of  them  into  that  lady's  kitchen, 
much  to  her  consternation,  and  there  he  left  them.  But 
he  had  not  got  half-way  through  the  little  garden  again, 
when  he  turned  back,  and  went  to  the  door,  and  called  in 
to  the  children,  — 

^*  Mind,  you  can  swing  on  the  gate  whenever  you  like, 
so  long  as  you  take  care  and  don't  hurt  yourselves." 

And  so  he  hurried  away  again  ;  and  he  hoped  that  some 
day,  when  he  and  Wenna  Rosewarne  were  passing,  she 
would  see  the  children  swinging  on  his  gate,  and  she  would 
be  pleased  that  they  did  not  run  away. 

Your  Polly  has  never  been  false,  she  declares  — 

he  tried  to  hum  the  air,  as  he  had  often  heard  Wenna 
hum  it,  as  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and  along  a 
bit  of  the  valley,  and  then  up  one  of  the  great  gorges 
lying  behind  Eglosilyan.  He  had  avoided  the  road  that 
went  by  the  inn  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  of  the  Rose- 
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warnes  just  then.  Moreover,  his  rapid  walking  was  not  to 
save  time,  for  he  had  plenty  of  that ;  but  to  give  himself 
the  proud  assurance  tnat  lie  was  still  in  excellent  wind. 
Miss  Wenna  must  not  imagine  that  she  was  manning  an 
old  man.  Give  him  but  as  good  a  horse  as  Harry  Trelyon's 
famous  Dick,  and  he  would  ride  that  dare-devil  young 

gentleman  for  a  wager  to  Launceston  and  back.  Why,  he 
ad  only  arrived  at  that  period  when  a  sound  constitution 
reaches  its  maturity.  Old,  or  even  elderly  ?  He  switched 
at  weeds  with  his  cane,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

At  (he  same  time,  he  did  not  like  the  notion  of  younger 
men  than  himself  lounging  about  Mrs.  Rosewarne's  par- 
lor; and  he  thought  he  might  just  as  well  give  Harry 
Trelyon  a  hint  that  Wenna  Kosewame  was  engaged.  An 
excellent  opportunity  was  offered  him  at  this  moment ;  for 
as  went  up  through  the  grounds  to  the  front  of  the 
Hall,  he  found  Master  Harry  industriously  throwing  a  fly 
at  certain  bits  of  paper  on  the  lawn.  He  had  resumed 
this  occupation,  after  having  gone  inside  and  dressed,  as 
a  handy  method  of  passing  the  time  until  his  cousin  Juliott 
should  appear. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Trelyon  ?  "  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  in  a 
friendly  way  ;  and  Harry  nodded.  '*  I  wish  I  could  throw 
a  fly  like  you.  By  the  bye,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  news  for 
you—  for  yourself  alone,  mind." 

*''  All  right ;  fire  away,"  said  Master  Harry,  still  making 
the  fine  line  of  the  trout-rod  whistle  through  the  air. 

*'Well,  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,  you  know.  I 
don't  want  it  talked  about ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  going  to 
marry  Miss  Rosewame." 

There  was  no  more  aiming  at  those  bits  of  paper.  The 
tall  and  handsome  lad  turned  and  stared  at  his  companion 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  maniac  ;  and  then  he  said,  — 

**  Miss  Rosewarne  !  Wenna  Rosewarne  ! " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Roscorla,  distinctly  conscious  that 
Harry  Trelyon  was  regarding  his  white  hair  and  general 
appearance. 

The  younger  man  said  nothing  more,  but  began  to 
whistle  in  an  absent  way  ;  and  then,  just  as  if  Mr.  Ros- 
corla had  no  existence  whatever,  he  proceeded  to  reel  in 
the  line  of  his  rod,  he  fastened  the  fly  to  one  of  the  rings, 
and  then  walked  off. 

'*  You  '11  find  my  mother  inside,"  he  said ;  and  so  Mr. 
Roscorla  went  into  the  Hall,  and  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon's  drawing-room,  among  her  six  or  eight  guests. 

Harry  Trelyon  did  not  appear  until  dinner  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  then  he  was  just  in  time  to  take  bis  grand- 
mother in.  lie  took  care,  also,  to  have  his  cousin  Juliott 
on  his  other  side;  and,  to  both  of  these  ladies,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  something  had  occurred  to  put  Master 
Harry  into  one  of  his  most  insolent  and  rebellious  moods. 

'*  Harry  ?  "  said  his  mother,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  as  an  intimation  that  he  should  say  grace. 

There  was  no  response,  despite  Miss  Juliott's  appealing 
look  ;  and  so  Mrs.  Trelyon  had  to  turn  for  assistance  to 
one  of  the  clergynien  near  her,  who  went  through  the  pre- 
scribed form. 

''Isn't  it  shocking?"  said  Miss  Penaluna,  across  the 
table,  to  Harry's  grandmother,  who  was  not  nearly  so 
severe  on  him,  for  such  conduct,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been. 

''  Grace  before  meat  takes  too  much  for  granted,"  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  cool  impudence.  **  How  can  you 
tell  whetuer  you  are  thankful  until  you  see  what  sort  of 
dinner  it  is  ?  And  what 's  the  use  of  feeding  a  dog,  and 
barking  yourself?  Ain't  there  three  parsons  down 
there  Y  " 

Miss  Juliott,  being  engaged  to  a  clergyman,  very  natu- 
rally resented  this  language  ;  and  the  two  cousins  had 
rather  a  stormy  fight,  at  the  end  of  which  Master  Harry 
turned  to  his  grandmother  and  declared  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  of  common  sense  he  had  ever  known. 

"  Well,  it  runs  in  the  blood,  Harry,"  said  the  old  lady, 
**  that  dislike  to  clergymen ;  and  I  never  could  find  out 
any  reason  for  it,  except  when  your  grandfather  hunted 
poor  Mr.  Pascoe  that  night.    Dear,  dear  1  what  a  jealous 
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man  your  grandfather  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  the  wty  Ke 
used  to  pet  me  when  I  told  him  I  never  saw  the  man  IM 
look  at  after  seeing  him.  Dear,  dear !  and  the  dar  be 
sold  those  two  manors  to  the  Company,  you  koow,  Ue 
came  back  at  night  and  said  I  was  as  good  a  wife  as  snj 
in  England  —  he  did,  indeed  —  and  the  bracelet  he  nve 
to  me  then,  that  shall  go  to  your  wife  on  your  wedding- 
day,  Harry,  I  promise  you,  and  you  won't  find  its  match 
about  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can.  tell  yon.  Butdoo't 
you  go  and  sell  the  lordship  of  Trelyon.  Many  a  time 
your  grandfather  was  asked  to  sell  it,  and  he  did  well  br 
selling  the  other  two ;  but  Trelyon  be  would  never  sell, 
nor  your  father,  and  1  hope  you  won't  either,  Harry.  I^t 
them  work  the  quarries  for  vou  —  that  is  fair  enougli  — 
and  give  you  your  royalty ;  but  don't  part  with  Trelyoc, 
Harry,  for  you  might  as  well 'be  parting  with  your  own 


name. 


**  Well,  I  can't,  grandmother,  you  know ;  but  I  am  fear- 
fully in  want  of  a  big  lump  of  money,  all  the  same." 

** Money?  what  do  you  want  with  a  lot  of  monej? 
You  're  not  going  to  take  to  gambling  or  horse-racing,  axe 
you  ?  " 

'*!  can't  tell  you  what  I  want  it  for — not  at  present, 
any  way,"  said  the  lad,  lookine  rather  gloomy;  and,  with 
that,  the  subject  dropped,  and  a  brief  silence  ensued  at 
that  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Tressider,  however,  the  mild  and  amiable  voong 
curate  to  whom  Miss  Juliott  was  engaged,  having  been 
rather  left  out  in  the  cold,  struck  in  at  this  moment,  blash- 
ing  sliffhtly. 

**  I  heard  you  say  something  about  the  lordships  of 
manors,"  he  observed,  addressing  himself  rather  to  Trel- 
yon's  grandmother.  ''Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  what  a 
powerful  thing  a  word  from  William  the  Conqueror  mast 
nave  been,  when  it  could  give  to  a  particular  person  and 
his  descendants  absolute  possession  of  a  piece  of  the 
globe  V  " 

Mrs.  Trelyon  stared  at  the  young  man.  Had  a  relatire 
of  hers  gone  and  engaged  herself  to  a  dangerous  RerdQ- 
tionary,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  priest,  dared  to  trifle  with 
the  tenure  of  land  ?  Mr.  Tressider  was  as  innocent  of  aoj 
such  intention  as  the  babe  unborn ;  but  he  was  coofased 
by  her  look  of  astonishment;  he  blushed  more  violentir 
than  before,  and  only  escaped  from  his  embarrassment  bjr 
the  good  services  of  Miss  renaluna,  who  turned  the  whole 
matter  into  ridicule,  and  asked  what  William  the  Con- 
queror was  about  when  he  let  a  piece  of  the  world  come 
into  the  hands  of  Harry  Trelyon. 

"  And  how  deep  down  have  you  a  hold  on  it,  Harry?'' 
she  said.  "  How  far  does  your  right  over  the  minerals 
of  the  earth  extend  ?  From  the  suiface  right  down  to  the 
centre  Y  " 

Mr.  Tressider  was  smiling  vaguely  when  Master  Harrv's 
eye  fell  upon  him.  What  harm  had  the  young  clergyman. 
or  any  other  clergyman  present,  done  him,  that  he  should 
have  felt  a  sudden  dislike  to  that  ingenuous  smile  ? 

*♦  Oh,  no,"  said  Trelyon,  with  a  careless  impertinence, 
and  loud  enough  for  two  or  three  to  hear.  **  William  the 
Conqueror  did  n't  allow  the  rights  of  tlie  lord  of  the  manor 
to  extend  right  down  to  the  middle  of  the  earth.  There 
were  a  good  many  clergymen  about  him ;  and  they  re- 
served that  district  for  their  own  purposes."       ^  , 

"  Harry,"  said  his  cousin  to  him,  in  a  low  voice;  "is  it 
your  wish  to  insult  me  ?    If  so,  I  will  leave  the  room." 

"  Insult  you,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  Why,  Jue,  m 
must  be  out  of  you  senses.  What  concern  have  you  in 
that  warmish  region  ?  " 

"I  don't  appreciate  jokes  on  such  subjects.  My  father 
is  a  clergyman,  my  husband  will  be  a  clei^yman"— 

"  The  greater  fool  you,"  he  observed,  frankly,  but  so 
that  no  one  could  hear. 

"  Harry,"  she  said ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  your  dishie 
to  clergymen  ?  " 

"  Is  that  a  conundrum  ?  "  said  the  unregenerate  youth. 

For  a  moment.  Miss  Penaluna  seemed  really  vexed  m 
angry ;  but  she  happened  to  look  at  Master  H^t?*'*"?; 
somehow,  her  displeasure  subsided  into  a  look  of  good- 
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natured  resignation.  There  was  the  least  little  shrug  of 
the  shoulders ;  and  then  she  turned  to  her  neighbor  on  the 
ridiit,  and  began  to  talk  about  ponies. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  dinner-party  for  those 
who  sat  near  this  young  gentleman,  who  was  more  out- 
rageously rude  and  capricious  than  ever,  except  when  ad- 
dressing his  grandmother,  to  whom  he  was  always  courte- 
ous, and  even  roughly  affectionate.  That  old  lady  eyed 
him  narrowly,  and  could  not  quite  make  out  what  was  the 
matter.  Had  he  been  privately  engaged  in  some  betting 
transaction  that  he  should  want  this  money  ? 

When  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Trelyon  asked  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  to  take  his  place  for  a  few  minutes,  and  send  round 
the  wines ;  and  then  he  went  out  and  called  his  mother 
aside  into  the  study. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  ^  Mr.  Bosoorla  is  going  to  marry 
Wenna  Rosewarne." 

The  tall,  fair,  pale  lady  did  not  seem  much  startled  by 
the  news.  She  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  village ;  but  she  knew  at  least  that  the  Rode- 
vames  kept  the  inn,  and  she  had,  every  Sunday  morning, 
seen  Mrs.  Rosewarne  and  her  two  daughters  come  into 
church. 

"That  is  the  elder  one,  is  it  not,  who  sings  in  the 
choir?  " 

''  It 's  the  elder  one,"  said  Master  Harry,  who  knew  less 
about  the  choir. 

''  It  is  a  strange  choice  for  Mr.  Roscorla  to  make,"  she 
observed.  '*  I  have  always  considered  him  very  fastidious, 
and  rather  proud  of  his  family.  But  some  men  take 
strange  fancies  in  choosing  a  wife." 

'^  Yes,  and  some  women  take  precious  strange  fancies  in 
choosing  a  husband,"  said  the  youn^  man,  raUier  warmly. 
"  Why,  she 's  worth  twenty  dozen  of  him.  I  don't  know 
irhat  the  dickens  made  her  listen  to  the  old  fool  —  it  is  a 
monstrous  shame,  that 's  what  I  call  it.  I  suppose  he 's 
frightened  the  «;irl  into  it,  or  bought  over  her  father,  or 
m»le  himself  a  hypocrite^  and  got  some  parson  to  inter- 
cede, and  scheme,  and  tell  lies  for  him." 

"Harr)',"  said  his  mother;  ''I  don't  understand  why 
you  should  interest  yourself  in  the  matter." 

'*  Ob,  don't  you  ?  Well,  it 's  only  this :  that  I  consider 
that  girl  to  be  the  best  sort  of  woman  I  've  met  yet  — 
that's  all;  and,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do,  mother ; 
I  mean  to  give  her  five  thousands  pounds,  so  that  she 
8han*t  come  to  that  fellow  in  a  dependent  way,  and  let 
him  give  himself  airs  over  her  because  he 's  been  born  a 
gentleman." 

*'  Five  thousand  pounds ! "  Mrs.  Trelyon  repeated,  won- 
dering whether  her  son  had  drank  too  much  wine  at  dinner. 
*'  Well,  but  look  here,  inother,"  he  said,  quite  prepared 
for  her  astonishment.     **  You  know  I  've  spent  very  little 

—  1  've  never  spent  anything  like  what  I  'm  entitled  to ; 
and  next  year  1  shall  be  of  age  :  and  all  I  want  now  is 
for  you  to  help  me  to  get  a  release,  you  know ;  and  I  am 
Btire  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  old  Colonel  Ransome  to  it, 
for  he  'II  see  it  is  not  any  bit  of  extravagance  on  my  part 

—  speculation,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  know  "  — 
"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  startled,  for  once, 

into  earnestness,  *'  you  will  make  people  believe  you  are 
mad.  To  give  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  a  perfect  stranger,  as  a  marriage  dowry  —  why, 
Uarr)',  what  do  you  think  people  would  say  of  such  a 
thing  ?    What  would  they  say  of  her  ?  " 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  did  not 
understand  her.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  **  If  you  mean 
^hat  one  of  those  parsons  would  say  of  her,"  he  said, 
impetuously,  while  a  sudden  flash  of  anger  sprang  to  his 
face,  *•  I  don't  care ;  but  my  answer  to  it  would  be  to  kick 
him  round  the  grounds  and  out  at  the  gate.  Do  you  think 
I'd  care  a  brass  farthing  for  anything  these  cringing 
sneaks  might  say  of  her,  or  of  me,  or  of  anybody  ?  And 
vonld  they  dare'to  say  it  if  you  asked  her  here,  and  made 
« friend  of  her  ?  " 

*'  Make  a  friend  of  her ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Trelyon,  almost 
mechanically.  She  did  not  know  what  length  this  terrible 
*>n  others  might  not  go. 


"  If  she  is  going  to  marry  a  friend  of  yours,  why  not  ?  " 

« Harry,  you  are  most  unreasonable ;  if  you  will  think 
it  over  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  how  this  is  impossible. 
If  Mr.  Roscorla  marries  this  girl,  that  is^  his  own  affair ; 
he  will  have  society  enough  at  home,  without  wishing  to 
go  out  and  dine.  He  is  doing  it  with  his  eyes  open,  you 
may  be  sure :  he  has  far  more  knowledge  of  sucn  aiSau  s 
than  you  can  have.  How  could  I  single  out  this  girl  from 
her  family  to  make  her  a  friend  ?  I  should  have  to  ask 
her  parents  and  her  sister  to  come  here  also,  unless  yon 
wish  her  to  come  on  sufferance,  and  throw  a  reflection  on 
them." 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her. 
He  chafed  ana  fidgeted,  and  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  fin- 
ished, — 

"  You  could  do  it  very  well,  if  you  liked.  When  a 
woman  is  willing  she  can  always  smooth  matters  down, 
and  you  might  have  that  girl  as  a  companion  for  you,  and 
a  much  better  companion  than  a  lot  of  long-coated  sneaks 
of  parsons." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  flushed  slightly,  and  sud,  with  clear  em- 
phasis: 

"  I  presume  that  I  am  best  fitted  to  say  what  society  I 
shall  keep;  and  I  shall  have  no  acquaintance  thrust  upon 
me  whom  I  would  rather  not  recognize." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  lad,  with  the  proud  lips  giv- 
ins  evidence  of  some  sudden  decision.  *^  And  you  won't 
help  me  to  get  that  five  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

'*  I  will  not.     I  will  not  countenance  any  such  folly." 

*<  Then  I  shall  have  to  raise  the  money  myself." 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

'*  Tell  Jakes  to  saddle  Dick  and  bring  him  round 
directly." 

His  mother  let  him  have  his  own  way,  without  word  or 
question ;  for  she  was  deeply  offended,  and  her  feeble  and 
sensitive  nature  had  risen  in  protest  against  his  tyranny. 
He  went  off  to  put  on  a  pair  of  riding-boots  and  a  to(>- 
coat;  and  by  and  by  he  came  down  into  the  hall  again, 
and  went  to  the  door.  The  night  was  dark,  but  clear ; 
there  was  a  blaze  of  stars  overhead ;  all  the  world  seemt'd 
to  be  quivering  with  those  white  throbs  of  fire.  The  hor^e 
and  groom  stood  at  the  door,  their  dusky  figures  beiiu 
scarcely  blacker  than  the  trees  and  bushes  around.  Harry 
Trelyon  buttoned  up  the  collar  of  his  light  top-coat,  t0(  k 
his  switch  in  his  hand,  and  sprung  into  the  saddle.  At 
the  same  moment  the  white  figure  of  a  lady  suddenlv  a])- 
peared  at  the  door,  came  down  a  step  or  two,  and  said,  ^ 

**  Harry,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

<*  To  I'lymouth  first,"  the  young  man  answered,  as  lie 
rode  off ;  "to  London  afterwards,  and  then  to  the  devil !  " 

(To' be  contiDa«d.) 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PAUL  PRY." 

BY  PERCY   FITZGERALD. 

The  veteran  John  Poole,  who  died  quite  lately,  was  the 
last  of  the  genuine  hearty-laughter-moving  broad  old- 
fashioned  humorists.  The  early  portion  of  *'  Pickwick  " 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  latest  effective  specimen  of 
this  school,  which  is  founded  on  droll  situations,  not  on 
mere  speeches,  verbal  mistakes,  or  misapprehensions. 
The  description  of  a  traveller  in  some  ridiculous  position, 
a  Cockney  sportsman,  the  tumbling  into  a  pond,  or,  in- 
deed, any  wing  that  would  excite  the  boisterous  enjoy  mi  nt 
of  a  crowd  in  the  streets  —  such  elements,  handled  with 
various  degrees  of  coarseness  or  of  refinement,  were  tlie 
then  stock-in-trade  of  the  popular  humorist  The  o>d, 
colored  caricatures  —  the  series  representing  the  career  of 
Dr.  Syntax,  exhibiting  human  figures  in  sundry  ridiculous 
positions  —  are  almost  independent  of  the  explanations 
placed  underneath.  They  tell  their  own  storv.  The  same 
oroad  principle  of  treatment  appears  in  all  the  old  farcvs, 
a  fair  specimen  of  which  was  the  rustic  damsel  making  the 
obtrusive  attorney  suitor  conceal  himself  in  the  flour' hn**. 
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rel,  to  be  presently  discoyered  whitened  all  over.  On  the 
stage  this  homely  surprise  is  unceasingly  efiective  ;  and 
variations  of  the  same  humble  machinery  are  sure  to  tell 
with  the  multitude,  affording  a  useful  hint  for  the  writer 
who  would  be  popular.  He  must  use  broad  strokes  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  novelty.  All  the  magazine  stories  and 
most  of  the  comic  novels  had  to  deal  with  the  relation  of 
adventures  of  this  boisterous  kind.  The  humor  of  Albert 
Smith  and  of  Mr.  Lever's  most  successful  series  of  novels 
chiefly  turns  upon  awkward  blunders  of  this  kind. 

Poole  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  adaptors  of  his  day 
—  a  title,  however,  he  was  inclined  to  repudiate  as  ear- 
nestly as  though  he  had  been  one  of  our  living  spoliators 
of  the  French.  To  the  actor  and  theatrical  amateur  the 
long  list  of  his  excellent  actin^r  plays  are  familiar ;  such  as 
«  Turning  the  Tables,"  "  A  Nabob  for  an  Hour,"  "  »Twould 
Puzzle  a  Conjurer,"  and  the  ingenious  and  amusing  **  Hole 
in  the  Wall/'  which  excites  more  interest  and  mirth,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  than  any  light  piece  of  the  kind. 
"  Paul  Pry  "  is  destined  to  give  to  the  name  of  Poole  the 
true  theatrical  immortality.  The  figure  has  lived  like 
some  historic  personage :  it  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
never  been  inside  a  theatre ;  and  it  will  always  hold  pos- 
session of  the  stage  becaui^e  it  is  drawn  from  the  great 
collection  of  human  characters,  and,  excepting  a  few  local 
peculiarities,  belongs  to  no  country  and  is  intelligible  in 
all.  The  play  itself  is  constructed  on  the  true  principle, 
the  character  producing  the  situations,  not  the  situations 
the  character  as  is  too  often  the  cace  with  modern  English 
pieces.  Every  comic  performer  of  any  claims,  as  he  ad- 
vances to  eminence,  is  called  upon  to  give  his  reading  of 
Paul  Pry ;  and  since  Liston,  who  originally  "  created  "  the 
part  fifty  years  ago,  a  vast  number  of  facetious  players 
nave  failed  or  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  best  of  Lis- 
ton's  successors  have,  perhaps,  been  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Toole  in  our  own  day,  for  the  part  hardly  suited  Mr. 
Brough.  Mr.  Toole,  whose  weakness  has  always  been  the 
display  of  unlicensed  drolleries,  is  here  at  his  best,  and 
the  result,  in  proportion  as  it  is  '^  legitimate,"  is  a  diverting 
and  genuine  performance. 

**  Paul  Pry"  was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
September,  1825,  with  a  good  cast  thit  included  Liston, 
Farren,  Madame  Veslris,  Pope,  and  Mrs.  Waylett.  It 
was  acted  some  forty  times  —  then  a  great  run.  The  fol- 
lowing season  it  was  again  taken  up  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
acted  every  night  in  the  season.  Madame  Vestris's 
Phosbe,  the  spirited  and  ingenious  waiting-maid,  was  long 
spoken  of  with  rapture  by  old  playgoers,  and  her  success 
was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  perfect  naturalness  of  the 
part  and  its  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  conventional 
style  in  which  such  characters  are  put  upon  the  stage. 
But  the  picture  of  Liston  and  his  peculiar  costume  became 
as  familiar  to  the  public  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  even  now  in  the  china  shops  are  to  be  met  with  little 
pottery  statuettes  of  the  droll  comedian  in  his  boots  and 
white  hat,  his  baggy  umbrella  under  his  arm.  Not  less 
familiar,  too,  is  the  engraving  after  the  capital  picture  by 
Clint.  Those  who  contribute  such  enduring  characters  to 
the  stage  or  to  the  novel,  and  who  thus  create  for  future 
generations,  are  gifted  with  a  special  talent. 

The  more  refined  critics  of  the  day  when  it  first  ap- 
peared judged  it  temperately  and  fairly.  ''  It  is  a  pleasant 
piece,"  wrote  llazlitt,  in  a  London  magazine,  *'  but  there 
18  rather  too  much  of  it.  Without  any  sacrifice  of  humor 
it  might  have  been  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  farce. 
The  plot  is  compounded  of  several  ancient  and  approved 
plots,  and  most  of  the  characters  are  close  copies  ot  hack- 
neyed originals."  But  with  the  irrepressible  Liston  he 
was  enchanted.  *'  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  part  be- 
yond the  mere  outline  ot  an  officious  inquisitive  gentleman, 
which  is  droll,  as  it  reminds  every  one  of  acquaintances, 
but  Liston  fills  it  with  a  thousand  nameless  absurdities." 
The  hint  thus  thrown  out  on  the  first  representation  has 
been  unconsciously  adopted,  for  the  play  has  since  been 
compressed,  though  with  some  loss  of  effect.  But  the 
piece  itself  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly,  for  the  situa- 
tions, though  contrived  to  bring  out  the  absurdity  of  the 


hero's  prying  propensities,  are  not  forced,  and  are  exactly 
of  the  kind  suited  to  do  this  in  the  most  effective  msaoer. 
There  is  no  more  diverting  situation  than  the  passage  in 
which    the  indefatigable    Pry  unintentionally  raises  tn 
alarm  of  robbers  and  is  himself  pursued  by  the  senranti 
and  dogs.     Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  idea  of  such 
a  retribution,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  own  espionage. 
All  the  other  situations  come  about  in  the  same  uncon- 
strained fashion.    The  instinct  of  a  true  dramatist  is  also 
shown  in  the  concurrent  mystery  in  which  Phcebe  and  her 
mistress  are  concerned,  and  in  the  hot,  impetuoas  cbsric- 
ter.  Colonel  Hardy,  thrown  into  antagonism  with  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  plot  as  well  as  the  inquisitive  detec- 
tive.     The   mutual    opposition  and  confusipn  of  these 
various  influences  make  up  a  most  amusing  melange.    The 
true  key  to  the  character  of  Paul  Pry  is  of  course  earnest- 
ness —  a  genuine  anxiety  to  know  what  his  neighbors  are 
about;  and  Mr.  Toole,  it  must  be  said,  in  this  part  seems 
to  forget  Mr.  Toole  and  his  individual  humors  and  to 
think  only  of  the  character. 

It  has  oflen  been  repeated  that  Paul  Pry  was  drawn 
from  a  familiar  figure  of  the  time  —  the  eccentric  Tom 
Hill,  who  was  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror.  Poole  took 
occasion  expressly  to  contradict  this  in  a  little  biographical 
sketch  of  iiimself  addressed  to  one  of  the  magazinei. 
*'  The  idea,"  he  says,  '*  was  really  suggested  by  an  old  inva* 
lid  lady  who  lived  in  a  very  narrow  street,  and  who  amused 
herself  by  speculating  on  the  neighbors  and  identifying 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  sound  of  the  knocks  they  gave. 
Bettv,'  she  would  say,  *  why  don't  you  tell  me  what  that, 
knot  k  is  at  No.  54  ?  '  <  Lor,  ma'am,  it's  only  the  haker 
with  the  pies.'  *  Pies,  Betty  1  —  what  can  they  want  with 
pies  at  No.  64  ?  They  had  pies  yesterday.'  This  is, 
indeed,  the  germ  of  Paul  Pry ; "  and  he  adds  *•  it  was  not 
drawn  from  an  individual,  but  from  a  class.  I  could  meo- 
tion  five  or  six  persons  who  were  contributors  to  the  origi- 
nal play  "  —  which  showed  that  he  worked  on  true  princi- 
ples as  applied  to  humor,  namely,  abstraction  and  selectioo. 
But  it  is  on  the  well-known  satire  of  "  Little  Pedling- 
ton  "  —  a  name  that  now  belongs  to  the  stock  of  quoted 
illustrations  of  the  English  language  —  that  Poole's  repu- 
tation as  a  humorist  will  rest.  A?  a  narrative  it  is  frag- 
mentary, and  in  some  portions,  notably  that  description  of 
the  theatre,  the  air  of  vraisemMance  is  sacrificed,  and  the 
subject  is  too  ponderous  for  the  minute  and  delicate  frame- 
work of  the  satire.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  profes- 
sional comic  writers  of  our  day  might  do  well  to  study 
this  buoyant  and  genuine  piece  of  humor,  which  is  treated 
upon  true  principles. 

The  subject  was  an  inviting  one  for  the  satirist,  and  has 
often  been  in  favor  with  cynics  fond  of  sneering  at  the  in- 
nocence of  rural  districts  and  of  expatiating  on  the  vanity 
and  selfishness  which  so  often  underiie  the  pastoral  varnish. 
It  would  be  easy  to  deal  with  such  a  subiect  in  a  senoai 
and  severe  spirit ;  but  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  qaaint- 
ness  in  this  antagonism,  and  that  a  supposed  rustic  mno- 
cence,  provin<»  to  be  only  a  development  of  town  mannffs, 
has  in  itself  something  humorous.    In  this  fashion  it  has 
accordingly  been  dealt  with  by  writers  of  different  coantneii 
and  the  surprise  arising  from  the  discovery  of  provincial 
greed,  meanness,  and  envy  forms  "  the  note"  of  the  admi- 
rable piece  of  «  Nos  Bons  Villageois."    To  work  out  such 
a  theme  with  success  it  must  be  dealt  with  in  perfect  sincer- 
ity, a  principle  totally  opposite  to  that  of  our  funny  wnten, 
who  cannot  extract  fun  from  a  subject  without  a  farcicsl 
confession  of  insincerity,  revealing  that  they  are  not  m  ear- 
nest.    Nothing  can   exceed  the  gravity,  the  purpose  oi 
«  Little  Pedlington,*'  and  the  ingenious  yet  natural  variety 
with  which  the  theme  is  treated,  so  as  to  bring  out  withont 
strain  or  absurdity  the  real  humor  of  the  situation.    It « 
this  natural  air  that  is  the  secret  of  true  burlesque-;-* 
secret  drawn  from  spontaneous  buriesque  in  ordinary  lUfc 
The  Guide  Book  was  always  a  favorite  piece  with  Air. 
Dickens,  satirizing  as  it  does,  in  a  pleasant  little  epitorn^ 
the  complacent    satisfaction  which  our  modest  coontry 
towns  exhibit  in  reference  to  their  objects  of  attracuon. 
In  every  guide  book  appears  this  unconscious  struggle  oe- 
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tween  a  due  vindication  of  local  objects  of  interest  and  the 
difficulty  of  praising  what  perhaps  really  deserves  little 
praise.     I  have  selected  some  of  the  choicest  passages :  — 

HISTORY. 

Little  Pcdlington  (or,  as  it  has  at  ▼arions  times  been  written, 
Peddle-Ie-town,  Pcddle-intown,  Piddletown,  Peddletown,  and, 
Pcedleiown  —  it  is  now  invariably  called  by  its  more  cuphoni* 

CDS  appellation  of  Pedlingtoi))  —  is  situated  in  the  county  ot , 

at  the  dij»tance  of —  miles  from  London.  And  here,  reflecting 
on  these  successive  change^  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  that 
apt  line  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  — 


"  Each  doth  suffer  a  sea  change. 


If 


THE   TOWN. 

The  entrance  to  Little  Pedlingt<)n  from  the  London  road  is 
by  High  Street,  and  presents  to  the  astonished  eye  of  the  visitor 
an  a«pect  truly  imposing  ;  nor  will  the  first  impression  thus  cre- 
ated be  easily  obliterated  from  the  "  mind's  eye."  ^  On  one  side, 
after  passing  between  two  rows  of  well-grown  elms,  stands  Mi- 
nerva Mansion,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  Miss  Jubb, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jubb,  under  whose  able  supcnn  ten  donee  is 
Birch  House,  in  the  Crescent,  a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen, 
the  terms  of  both  of  which  may  be  had  at  Yawkins's  Library  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  view  is  met  by  the  Green  Dragon  Inn, 
kept  by  Mr.  Scorewell,  whose  politeness  and  attention  are  pix)- 
verbial,  and  where  travellers  mav  be  sure  of  meeting  with  every 
accommodation  on  very  reasonable  terma 

Passing  along  we  come  to  East  Street,  West  Street,  North 
Street,  and  South  Street,  so  named  from  the  several  directions 
they  take  (see  RummifUi)^  all  converging  into  a  focus,  designated 
Market  Square  (now  one  of  the  fashionable  promenades),  the 
market  having  formerly  been  held  on  the  identical  spot  now  oc 
cnpicd  by  the  New  Pump  ;  of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

But,  if  we  are  at  a  loss  to  which  of  these  noble  streets  to  give 
the  preference,  whether  for  regularity  or  cleanliness,  in  what 
term^  bhall  we  describe  the  Crescent  ?    Well  may  it  be  said  that 
En^'lishmen  are  prone  to  explore  foreign  countries  ere  yet  they 
are  acquainted  with  their  own  ;  and  many  a  one  will  talk  ecstat- 
ically of  the  marble  palaces  of  Venice  and  Horculancum  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  Little  Pcdlington.    The  Crescent, 
then,  is  at  the  end  of  North  Street,  and  is  so  called  from  the  pe- 
cnliarity  of  its  form  (wo  are  again  indebted  to  liummins),  it  be- 
ing somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.    It  consists  of  twenty- 
four   houses — mansions  we  might  say  —  uniformly  built   of 
bright  red  bricks,  which,  when  the  sun  is  full  upon  them,  are  of 
dazzling  brilliancy.     There  are  bow-windows  to  all  the  edifices, 
and  each  having  a  light  green  door  with  a  highly  polished  brass 
knocker,  three  snow-white  steps  forming  the  ascent,  an  effect 
ii  produced  which  to  be  admired  need  only  be  seen,  and  which, 
though  Komo  other  places  may  perhaps  equal,  none  certainly 
can  surpass. 

We  cannot  qnit  the  Crescent  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  literary  pilgrim  to  the  second  house  from  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner, No.  23.     TUERB  LIVES  Juoo  I 
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"  A  something  inward  tells  me  that  my  name 
May  shine  conspicuous  in  the  rolls  of  Fame  ; 
The  traveller  here  his  pensive  brow  may  rub, 
And  softly  sigh, '  Here  dwelt  the  tuneful  Jubh.' 

Pedlinotonia. 

BOARDIXO-HOU8E8. 

The  principal  Boarding-house  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Stintum,  and  is 
delightfully  situated  No.  17  Crescent.  This  excellent  establish- 
ment combines  elegance  with  comfort,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  proprietress  to  her  guests,  who  will 
find  under  her  fostering  auspices  all  that  their  own  homes  would 
Afford.  This  house  is  always  thronged  with  the  most  elegant 
company. 

Mrs.  Starvum's  Boarding-house,  which  yields  to  none  for 
comfort,  and  which  for  elegance  few  can  excel,  is  most  bcauti- 
iQllj  situated  No.  11  South  Street.  The  attention  and  assiduity 
M  Mrs  Starr um  arc  proverbial.  As  none  but  the  haut  ton  arc  re- 
ceived here,  we  need  not  add  that  visitors  will  not  find  a  defi- 
Qency  in  any  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  they 
**ve  been  accustomed  to  in  their  own  houses. 

LIBRARIES. 

hiTawkins's  Library,  in  Market  Square,  has  long  been  known  to 
the  frequenters  of  Little^Pedlington ;  and  if  an  excellent  collec- 
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tion  of  books,  nrbanity,  all  the  new  publications,  attention,  all 
sorts  of  choice  perfumery,  tooth-brushes,  despatch  in  the  execu- 
tion of  orders,  funbridge-ware,  etc,  etc.,  all  at  the  most  mod- 
erate prices,  can  claim  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  requesting  their  patronage  of  Mr.  Yawkins. 

Nor  should  we  be  just  in  failing  to  recommend  Snargate's 
long-established  Library  in  High  Street.  Here  will  subscribers 
be  furnished  with  both  old  and  new  ])ublications  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  and  with  a  politeness  hij^hly  creditable  to  the  propri- 
etor. And,  if  moderate  charges  for  Tun  bridge- ware,  perfumery 
of  the  best  quality,  e*c,  etc,  etc.,  are  a  desideratum,  Mr.  Snar- 
gate  will  be  certain  of  an  ample  share  of  support.  Here  also  is 
the  Post  Office. 

There  is  also  (as  we  are  told)  a  minor  establishment  in  Market 
Street,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sniggerston,  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  would-be  Ptdlington  Ouide.  It  would  ill  become  u$ 
to  speak  of  the  work  itself,  which  abounds  in  errors  of  the  gross- 
est kind,  and  will  be  found  altogether  useless  to  the  traveller; 
but  of  the  establishment  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say  that 
nothing  can  be  urged  against  it,  as  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  iotue  of  the  respectable  tradespeople  of  the  town, 
and  the  farmers  and  coon  try  folks  on  market-dayt. 

BATHS.] 

That  immersion  in  water,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  bath- 
ing, was  practiced,  both  for  health  and  cleanlinesis,  by  the  an- 
cients, is  clearly  proved  by  the  existence  of  baths  in  Rome,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  emperors  for  whose  use  they  were  con- 
structed —  emperors  long  since  crumbled  into  dust !  But  fnthg, 
properly  so  called,  were  reserved  for  the  use  only  of  the  ^reat ; 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  plunging  (snch  is  the  opinion  of 
our  learned  townsman  Rummins)  into  the  Tiber  (a  river  in 
Rome).  Our  town,  however,  can  boast  of  two  establishments, 
to  which  all  classes  may  resort ;  and  if  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Yawkins's  hot  and  cold  baths.  No.  22  West  Street,  are  un- 
equalled for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  it  is  only  because  we  must, 
in  justice,  admit  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  bo  found  at  the  cold  and  hot  baths  kept  by  Widow 
Sniggerston,  No.  14  Market  Square. 

CURIOSITIES,   ETC. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Stocks,  which  had  stood,  time  im- 
memorial, at  the  church  door,  were  removed,  and  the  present 
Cage  was  substituted  in  their  place.  Mr.  Rummins,  however, 
with  praiseworthy  zeal,  anxious  to  preserve  a  relic  of  the  vener- 
able machine  which  had  confined  the  legs  of  so  many  venerations 
of  offenders,  petitioned  the  competent  authorities  of  the  town  for 
leave  to  place  one  of  the  sliding- boards  in  his  collection  of  curi- 
osities. This  was  granted  ;  and  Mr.  R.  is  always  happy  to  ex- 
hibit this  interesting  fragment  to  respectable  persons,  t>etween 
the  hours  of  12  and  2,  on  any  Friday  during  the  season. 

The  New  Pomp,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  Market 
Square,  is  an  elegant  and  conspicuous  object,  as  seen  from  the 
further  end  of  any  of  the  four  leading  streets  ;  but  it  will  amplr 
repay  the  curious  for  a  close  and  attentive  inspection.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  cast  iron,  its  predecessor  having  been  merely 
of  wood  :  such  is  the  progress  of  luxury  and  civilization  !  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
small  figure  of  Neptune  brandishing  his  trident,  the  attitude  of 
which  is  much  admired.  The  spout  represents  a  lion's  mouth, 
and  the  effect,  as  the  water  flows  from  it,  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
appropriate.  The  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  aolphin  s  tail  — 
fitting  emblem  !  On  the  front,  towards  South  Street,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  classical 
pen  of  Mr.  liummint :  — 

THIS  PUMP, 

THB   OLD  ONB  DKINO   WORK  OUT, 

ON   THE    1st   OF  APRIL,  1829, 

WAS   PLACED   WHERE    IT   KOW   STANDS 

AT  TUB  EXPENSE  OF  THE   PARISH   OF   LITTLE  PEDLINOTON. 

THOMAS  YAWKINS,   CHDRCIiWaRDEK. 

IIENRY   BNAROATB,   OVERSEER. 

THB   ENVIRONS. 

Having  conducted  the  stranger  through  the  town,  we  will 
now  lead  him  to  its  environs,  and  point  ont  those  spots  most 
worthy  of  a  morning's  drive  or  walk. 

Nor  should  any  lover  of  the  picturesque  laave  us  without  visit- 
ing Snapshank  Hill.  There  is  no  carriage  road  to  it,  and  the 
path  being  broken  and  uneven,  full  of  holes  and  ruts,  conso- 
quently  not  altogether  rafo  for  horses,  we  would  recommend  a 
pedestrian  excursion  as  by  far  the  most  agreeable.    It  is  exactly 
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five  miles  distant  fVom  the  Pump  in  Market  Square,  and  the 
path  is  for  the  whole  of  the  way  a  tolerably  steep  ascent.  On 
arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  scene  presents  itself  which 
the  world  cannot  equal.  But,  since  prose  is  too  tame  to  do 
justice  to  it,  we  must  borrow  the  exquisite  description  by  our 
poet: — 

"  Lo,  Snapshank  Hill  I  thy  steep  ascent  I  dimb, 
And  fondly  gaze  upon  the  scene  sublime  : 
Fields  beyond  fields,  as  far  as  eye  can  spy  1 
Above —  that  splendid  canopy  the  sky  1 
Around  —  fair  Nature  in  her  green  attire ; 
There  —  Pedlingtonia  and  its  antique  spire ! 
I  gaze  and  gaze  till  pleasure  turns  to  pain : 
Oh  Snapshank  Ilill  I  I  '11  now  go  down  again." 

The  ▼olume  reads  like  a  comedy,  and  indeed  almost  falls 
into  the  shape  of  a  comedy,  the  characters  and  trifling 
events  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  and  being  always 
naturally  related.  The  incident  of  the  *Moss  of  Miss 
Cripp's  bag  "  is  treated  with  a  sincerity  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  dramatic  effect.  This  earnestness  lends  a 
dignity  to  what  would  be  hopelessly  trivial.  <'  Dear  me, 
sir !  "  says  the  landlord,  **  I  was  near  forgetting  to  remind 
you ;  but  if  Miss  Cripp*s  bag  should  n't  be  found  before 
twelve  o'clock  you'll  be  sure  to  hear  it  cried  then,  if  yon 
go  down  to  Market  Square.  As  these  things  don't  happen 
every  day  they  are  the  more  interesting,  you  know."  The 
gossips  of  Little  Pedlington  —  always  called  "  Lippleton  " 
in  the  place,  a  capital  stroke  of  vraisemhlance  —  discuss  the 
news.  «  What  about  Miss  Cripp's  bag  ?  "  <'  No  tidings 
of  it  —  I  just  called  there."  "  Ahem !  I  say,  my  dear  — 
cow,  between  you  and  me,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
two  sovereigns  which  she  says  were  in  the  bag?"  <<  She 
says  so,  so  no  doubt  they  were ;  but,  as  I  said  just  now  to 

Mrs.  S ,  who  ever  saw  Cripps  with  gold  in  her  purse  ? 

You  know  her  whole  income  is  but  fifty- five  pounds  a  year, 
and  her  quarter  won't  be  due  till  next  Wednesday  week. 
Besides,  I  know  a  certain  person  who  wanted  two  pounds 
of  her  on  Friday,  when  she  had  not  got  them  to  pay ;  and 
you  know  that  when  the  money  does  come  in  nobody  pays 
more  punctually  than  poor  Cripps."  This  founding  of 
what  is  uncomplimentary  on  a  compliment  is  excellent. 

Finally,  the  visitor  is  roused  up  at  midnight  by  the 
chambermaid.  **  Master  thought  you'd  like  to  know,  sir, 
Miss  Cripps  has  got  her  bag  safe,  with  everything  in  it  — 
except  the  money."  The  visitor  going  to  Little  Pedling- 
ton  was  detained  at  *'  Squashmire  Uate,"  which  in  a 
moment  of  impatience  he  called  **  an  infernal  place." 
The  poor  woman,  evidently  hurt  at  the  opprobrious  term, 
with  a  look  of  mild  rebuke  said :  "  Sir,  all  (he  world  can*t 
be  Lipplelon.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  much  too  fine  a  place 
and  too  good  for  us  poor  sinners  to  live  in  I "  And  the 
visitor  declared  that  that  simple  and  genuine  utterance 
gave  him  a  higher  anticipation  of  the  importance  of  '*  Lip- 
pleton "  than  all  the  elaborate  praises  of  the  Guide  Book 
he  had  just  been  reading.  It  gives  us  also  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  art  of  true  humor.     Lippleton,  however,  had  a 

Serpetual  jealousy  of  the  great  metropolis.  '*  From  Lon- 
on,  sir  ?  '^  asks  little  Jack  Hobbleday.  <<  Yes,  sir,"  is  the 
stranger's  answer ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  true  to 
nature  and  character  is  the  rejoinder.  **  Never  saw  Lon- 
don ;  in  fact,  never  was  out  of  Little  Pedlington.  Had 
the  honor  of  being  bom  in  the  place ;  have  had  the  honor 
of  passing  all  my  life  in  it ;  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  lay- 
ing my  bones  in  it.  Should  have  no  objection,  though,  to 
pass  two  or  three  days  in  Ijondon,  just  to  see  the  sights ; 
and  yet  a  Pedlingtonian  need  n't  break  his  heart  if  he 
never  did."  (These  admissions  of  superiority,  and  at- 
tempts at  qualifying  that  superiority,  are  very  happy.) 
**  You  can  show  nothing  like  that,  I  take  it,"  pointing  to 
the  pump.  "  Well,  well,  Rome  was  n't  built  in  a  day ;  hat, 
as  1  understand,  you  are  making  great  improvements 
there.  Why,  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  sir  —  i  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  we  had  nothing  but  a  draw- 
well  here ;  then  came  the  old  pump,  a  wooden  thing  with 
a  leaden  handle,  which  in  those  days  we  thought  a  very  fine 
affair,**  All  this  belongs  to]  a  good  school  of  natural 
bonior. 


The  idea  of  a  local  "  profile-taker  "  supposing  that  the 
Royal  Academy  was  envious  of  him  and  in  league  to 
"  keep  him  down  "  would  seem  far-fetched,  and  mioht  be- 
long to  burlesque.  A  contemporary  humorist  would  not 
venture  to  deal  with  such  a  topic  seriously.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  sketch  of  Daubson,  the 
artist  of  Little  Pedlington,  the  creator  of  the  "■  all-bat- 
breathing  Grenadier  "  which  was  refused  in  Loodoa  and 
was  now  exhibited  in  *^  Yawkins's  Skittle  Ground  " :  — 

Looked  at  the  profiles  hanging  about  the  room.  Said  of 
them  severally,"  Beautiful ! " — •«  Charming ! " — "  Exqaisite ! " 

—  "Divine!^' 

"  So,  so,  mister,"  said  Daubson,  rising,  **  I  've  fomid  yoa  out ; 
you  are  an  artist." 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  mistaken.  I  am  sonr 
I  cannot  boast  of  being  a  member  of  that  distinguished  pro- 
fession." 

*'  You  can't  deceive  me,  mister.  Nobody,  excepting  one  of 
us,  can  know  so  much  about  art  as  yon  do.  Your  opinions  are 
so  just,  it  can't  be  otherwise.  But  these  are  trifles  not  worth 
speaking  of —  thongh  they  may  be  veiy  well  in  their  waj,  mis- 
ter—  and  though  without  vanity,  I  may  say,  I  don't  know  the 
man  that  can  beat  them.  But  what  think  yon  of  my  great  work 

—  my  *  Grenadier,'  mister  1    Now,  without  flatteiy." 
Encouraged  by  the  praise  of  my  connoisseurship,  and  from  so 

high  a  quarter,  I  talked  boldly,  as  a  connoissenr  ought  to  do ; 
not  forgetting  to  make  liberal  use  of  those  terms  by  the  employ- 
ment of  which  one  who  knows  little  may  require  a  repoutioo 
for  connoisseurship  amongst  those  who  know  less. 

"  Where  could  you  have  got  your  knowledg*".  of  art,  your  fine 
taste,  your  sound  judgment,  if  yon  are  not  an  artist  ?  I  wish  I 
could  have  the  advantage  of  your  opinion  now  and  then  ~  so 
correct  in  all  respects  —  I  am  sure  I  should  profit  by  it,  mister. 
Now,  there  is  your  portrait :  as  like  you  as  one  pea  is  to  another." 

"  Yes,"  said"  I,  "  it  is  like ;  but  is  n't  the  head  thrown  rather 
too  much  backwards  ?  " 

Daubson's  countenance  fell ! 

**  Too  much  backwards !  Why,  mister,  how  would  vou  hiTC 
the  head  ?  " 

"  My  objection  goes  simply  to  this,  Mr.  Daubson.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  throwing  the  head  into  that  position  " — 

"  Seems  to  you,  mister  1  I  think  I,  as  a  professional  artist, 
ought  to  know  best.  But  that  is  the  curse  of  our  profession: 
people  come  to  us,  and  would  teach  us  what  to  do." 

"  You  asked  me  for  a  candid  opinion,  sir ;  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  "  — 

"  Yes,  mister,  I  did  ask  yon  for  a  candid  opinion ;  and  so 
long  as  you  talked  like  a  sensible  man,  I  listenea  to  yoo.  Bat 
when  you  talk  to  a  professional  roan  npon  a  subject  he,  natu- 
rally, must  be  best  acquainted  with backwards,  indeed !   I 

never  placed  a  head  better  in  all  my  life ! " 

Keflecting  that  Daubson,  "  as  a  professional  man,"  mnst,  con- 
sequently, be  infallible,  I  withdrew  my  objection,  and  changd 
the  subject. 

"  How  is  it,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  so  eminent  an  artist  as  yon  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  1 " 

"  D— n  the  Royal  Academv ! "  exclaimed  he,  his  yellow  fice 
turning  blue  :  "  D— n  the  lloyal  Academy !  they  shall  never 
sec  me  amongst  such  a  set.  No,  mister ;  1  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  and  defied  them.  When  they  refused  to  exhibit 
my  *  Grenadier,'  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  send  them  an- 
other work  of  mine,  mister ;  never  to  countenance  them  in  any 
way  :  and  I  have  kept  my  resolution.  No,  mister ;  they  repent 
their  treatment  of  me,  but  it  is  too  late ;  Daubson  is  unappeas- 
able :  they  may  fret  their  hearts  out,  but  they  shall  ne^-er  see  a 
pictur'  of  mine  again.  Why,  mister,  it  is  only  last  year  that  a 
friend  of  mine  —  xaithoiU  my  knowledge  —  sent  them  one  of  my 
picturs,  and  they  rejected  it.  Thev  knew  well  enough  whose  it 
was.  But  I  considered  that  as  the  greatest  compliment  erer 
paid  me,  — it  showed  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  com^rition. 
D— n  'em !  if  tliev  did  but  know  how  much  I  despise  'em !  I 
never  bestow  a  thought  upon  'em ;  not  I,  mister.  Bat  that  den 
must  be  broken  up;  — there  will  be  no  high  art  in  England 
while  that  exists.  Intrigue!  cabal!  It  is  notorious  that  they 
never  exhibit  any  man's  picturs  unless  ho  happens  to  hare  B. 
A.,  tacked  to  his  name.  It  is  notorious  that  they  pay  five  thon- 
sand  a  year  to  the  Times  for  praising  their  works  and  for  not 
noticing  mine.  D— n  'em,  what  a  thorough  contempt  I  feel  for 
'em.  I  can  imagine  them  at  their  dinners,  which  cost  them 
thousands  a  year  ;  —  there  they  are,  Phillips,  and  Shee,  and 
Pickersgill,  and  Wilkie,  and  Briggs,  laying  their  heads  together 
to  oppose  me !  But  which  of  them  can  paint  a  '  Grenadier  . 
D— n  'em !  they  are  one  mass  of  envy  and  uncharitaWenesi, 
that  I  can  tell  you,  mister." 
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'*  Happilj,  Mr.  Daubson/'  said  I,  "those  vices  scarcely  exist 
in  Little  Pecilington." 

"  Unheard  of,  mister.  I  don't  enry  them  —  I  envy  no  man  — 
OD  the  contrary,  I  'm  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  push  on 
any  rising  talent  that  comes  forward ;  —  though,  to  be  sure, 
I  '11  allow  no  man  to  take  profiles  in  Little  Pedlington  whilst  / 
live:  that's  self-preservation.  But  they!  — they'd  destroy  me 
if  they  could.  But,  bad  as  some  of  them  are,  the  worst  are  those 
envious  fellows  Turner  and  Stanfield.  They  have  done  their 
utmost  to  crush  me,  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  Why,  mister, 
last  summer  I  began  to  do  a  little  in  the  landscape  way.  No 
sooner  were  my  views  of  the  Crescent  and  of  Little  Pedlington 
Church  mentioned  in  our  newspaper,  than  down  comes  a  man 
from  London  with  a  camera-obacura  to  oppose  me  1  Who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  that  ?  Who  sent  him  ?  Why,  they  did,  to  be 
sure.  The  envious  ~—  1  But  I  didn't  rest  till  I  got  him  out 
of  the  town  ;  so  that  scheme  failed  No,  no,  mister ;  they  '11  not 
get  me  amongst  them  in  their  d — d  Academy,  at  least,  not  whilst 
they  go  on  in  their  present  btyle.  But  let  them  look  to  it;  let 
them  take  care  how  they  treat  me  for  the  future ;  let  them  do 
their  duty  by  me — they  know  what  I  mean — or  they  may 
bring  the  LitUe  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer  about  their  ears.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  condescend  to  bestow  a  thought  npon 
them !  D — n  'em  if  they  did  but  know  the  contempt  I  feel  for 
them ! " 

Here  another  sitter  was  announced ;  so  I  received  my  portrait 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  artist,  paid  my  shilling,  and  de- 
parted. 

The  theatrical  scenes  in  ''  Little  Pedlington,"  excellent 
as  they  are,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  eeneral  conception. 
They  are  too  exaggerated,  belong  to  a  larger  canvass,  and 
are,  indeed,  more  or  less  of  an  afler-thought.    The  truth 
was,  they  were  inserted  to  gratify  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  author,  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  manager  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  his  pieces  —  *'  Married  and  Sinele."    Strut, 
the  manager  of  Little  Pedlington  Theatre,  is  intended  for 
Eiliston ;  and  his  partialities  and  (lourishinga  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  one  at  all  familiar  with  this  eccentric.    The 
dispute  arose  in  this  wise.    Poole  had  adapted  his  comedy 
from  a  popular  French  piece,  virtually  claiming  the  merit 
of  originality,  much  as  our  own  free  adaptors  do.    When 
he  was  engaged  on  the  subject,  which  was  to  be  entitled 
^  Married  and  Single,"  Mr.  Eiliston  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything    of    the    French    piece  —  ''Le     Cdlibataire    et 
rUomme  Mari^  "  —  of  which  he  said  he  had  received  a  flat, 
vulgar  translation  under  the  same  title,  and  of  which  he 
could  make  no  use..     Poole  described  his  scheme,  with 
which  the  manager  was  delighted,  saying  it  was  the  very 
thing  he  wanted,  and  asked  the  author  to  come  and  dine, 
and  read  it  to  him.    The  latter  read  his  piece ;  and,  to  his 
astonishment  was  greeted  with  ^'  This  is  all  very  well,  sir ; 
but  a  three-act  comedy  is  of  no  sort  of  use  to  my  establish- 
ment"   Much  affronted  by  this  turn,  Poole  took  his  wares 
to  another  house,  where  the  comedy  -yfAs  accepted  and  an- 
nounced for  July  17  (1824).    This  at  once  operated  to  de- 
velop the  singularity  of  EUiston's  character.    He  could 
now  step  forward  and  address  the  public  with  the  accus- 
tomed flonrishings  which  so  amusingly  illustrate  his  char- 
acter.   He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  —  for  all  his  an- 
nouncements were  proclamations  —  giving  notice  that  his 
piece,  '*  Married  and  Single,"  would  be  produced  on  July 
the  16  th — though  probably  not  a  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  production.    The  matter  rested  until  the  day 
before  the  announced  performance,  when  it  was  given  out 
that  "  from  peculiar  circumstances  "  a  favorite  £lTi8tonian- 
i<m —**  it  was  obliged  to  be  postponed  until  next  week." 
Next  week,  howeyer,  came  out  one  of  Elliston's  confidential 
addresses  to  the  town  :  — 

"Married  and  Single"  will  be  acted  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  licence  arrives.  Circumstances  render  it  proper 
to  explain  that  this  comedy  has  been  since  November  last  in  the 
manager's  possession ;  and  the  subject  having  been  previously 
declined  by  the  rival  theatres,  it  was  reserved  —  from  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  improbability  of  competition  —  to  receive  that  fair 
chatice  early  in  the  next  season  to  which  its  merits  were  thought 
to  entitle  it,  and  which  the  productions  then  already  in  a  course 
of  success  rendered  it  difficult  to  give  during  this.  Although 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  call  for  the  postponement  will 
throw  back  the  performance  to  a  period  when  it  must  appear 
under  every  disadvantage,  yet  nothing  but  imperious  necessity 


will  prevent  Mr.  Eiliston  from  redeeming  the  pledge  already 
given  to  the  public,  with  whom  it  is  ever  his  pleasure  and  his 
pride  to  be  punctual. 

Every  line  of  this  delightful  piece  of  bombast  is  charac- 
teristic. The  hazy  indistinctness  —  the  grand  words  —  the 
lofty  engagement  —  all  are  in  the  best  manner  of  "the  in- 
imitable "  —  as  he  was  in  his  way.  A  few  days  later  the 
bills  gave  out,  with  a  sort  of  jubilant  particularity,  that 
"yesterday  at  two  o'clock  the  licence  arrived,  and  the 
piece  shall  be  produced,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the 
season."  Every  step  of  this  proceeding  justifies  the  acute 
and  delicate  interpretation  of  the  Ellistoniaa  mind,  which 
lived  in  a  dreamy  world,  where  a  promise  was  ec^uivalent 
to  a  performance,  and  where  logic,  and  it  may  be  said  truth, 
was  defied.  Hie  justification  which  Elia  put  forward  for 
the  free  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  —  namely,  that  they 
had  a  special  code  of  morals  for  the  stage  —  mi^ht  be  ap- 
plied to  Eiliston.  For  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Dili  which 
contained  these  assurances  not  only  were  the  last  three 
nights  of  the  season  announced,  but  the  bill  of  fare  for  each 
night  was  set  out  in  detail  I  This  happy  effrontery  tokca 
the  matter  wholly  out  of  the  category  of  seriousness. 

Poole  was  the  friend  of  Talma  as  well  as  of  many  other 
French  actors,  and  has  preserved  some  interesting  recollec- 
tions of  the  first.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  elder  Mat- 
thews, to  whom  he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  a  common  friend,  that 
"he  was  leading  a  see-Dan-Terry  life."  His  actiye  career 
stretched  over  an  amazingly  long  period.  Many  of  the 
present  generation,  naturally  fancying  that  a  man  whose 
plays  had  been  laughed  at  by  their  great-grandfathere 
must  have  passed  away,  were  surprised  to  hear  of  his  re- 
cent death.  The  present  writer,  among  his^  last  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Dickens,  remembers  meeting  him  as  he  came 
from  paying  a  visit  to  John  Poole.  Dickens  described  him 
as  a  poor,  half-intelligent  being,  in  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
waiting  mortal  extinction.  This  was  the  wreck  of  the 
once  lively  and  even  brilliant  Poole.  It  was  through  the 
agency  of  this  old  friend  that  a  small  pension  was  secured 
for  him.  A  short  time  afler,  in  the  month  of  Febrnary, 
1872,  he  expired. 
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Wb  are  so  accustomed  to  bury  otir  dead  that  It  is  only 
by  an  effort  that  we  can  conceive  of  ourselves  as  disposing 
of  them  otherwise.  Yet  the  practice  of  mankind  has  diN 
fered  widely  in  this  respect.  And  in  every  nation  the 
traditional  mode  acquires  a  sanctity,  from  association  with 
the  most  solemn  and  tender  moments  of  life,  which  induces 
us  to  look  with  horror  on  any  alternative  method.  When 
Darius  found  an  Indian  tribe  who  ate  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  they  were  not  less  shocked  at  the  idea  of  burning 
corpses  than  the  Greeks  in  his  train  were  at  the  horrible 
cannibalism  of  the  Indians.  Even  when  the  breath  has 
left  the  mortal  frame,  the  cold  remains  of  those  we  have 
loved  are  not  less  dear  than  when  they  were  animated  with 
life ;  but  custom  alone  creates  the  direction  in  which  that 
loye  manifests  itself,  and  each  direction  is  alike  but  an  iiii« 
ay  ailing  protest  against  the  inexorable  law  which  dissolves 
the  ashes  of  the  departed  into  fleeting  gases  and  crumbling 
dust. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead.  The  Hebrews 
buried  them  out  of  their  sight.  The  Greeks  sometimes 
buried  and  sometimes  burnt,  the  latter  mode  gaining  the 
ascendency  as  civilization  advanced.  The  Persians,  if  we 
may  trust  the  hints  of  earlier  and  the  assertions  of  later 
writers,  seem  to  haye  gathered  their  dead  together  on  the 
top  of  a  low  building,  and  there  \e(i  them  to  the  birds  and 
winds  of  heaven.  Burying,  burning,  embalming,  these  are 
the  three  great  alternatives  adopted  by  humanity  for  the 
disposal  of  its  dead.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  modifica- 
tion of  these  methods  which  has  not  found  its  adherents ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  conceiyable  substitute  for  them 
which  has  not  been  practised  somewhere.  The  posture  of 
burial  has  been  varied,  in  many  places  it  being  thought 
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decorous  to  bury  in  an  sitting  attitude.  Some  Red  Indian' 
tribes  expose  their  dead  on  the  branches  of  trees ;  the  E  hio- 
pian  inclosed  them  in  pillars  pf  cry^ta1.  Maritime  nations 
have  sometimes  honored  their  chiei's  by  layinc^  them*in  state 
in  a  ship  or  canoe,  and  burning  or  setting  it  adrift.  Sacred 
rivers  are  the  chosen  burial-ground  of  some;  others  com- 
mit their  dead  to  the  sea  alone.  Some  leave  the  corpse  till 
it  decays,  and  then  bury  the  bones  ;  others  remove  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  immediately  after  death,  and  then 
dress  and  adorn  the  skeleton.  Burial  alive  is  by  some 
thought  a  mark  of  affection  ;  exposure  to  wild  beasts  is  the 
chosen  custom  of  by  no  means  barbarous  races.  The  In- 
dian tribe  above  referred  to  finds  many  parallels.  Nor 
was  it  always  thou;zht  necessary  to  wait  until  death  super- 
vened. There  is  grim  humor  in  the  picture  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  a  tribe,  where,  when  any  one  fell  sick,  *<  his  chief 
friends  tell  him  that  the  illness  will  spoil  his  flesh ;  and  he 
protests  that  is  he  not  unwell ;  but  they,  not  agreeing  with 
him,  kill  and,eat  him."  (Thalia,  99.)  Horrors  like  these, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  modes  of  sepul- 
ture ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  tribes 
that  drink  tneir  dead,  having  first  reduced  them  to  powder. 
Suflice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  mode  of  disposing  of  dead 
bodies  so  singular,  or  so  revolting,  that  it  has  not  been 
adopted  in  good  faith  by  some  among  the  interminable  va- 
rieties of  savage  races. 

Among  civilized  nations,  however,  burial  (under  which 
we  may  include  enbalming)  has  divided  with  cremation  the 
allegiance  of  custom.  It  would  be  improper  to  regard  the 
first  as  the  characteristic  of  Semitic,  the  second  of  Aryan 
races.  For,  though  Lucian  speaks  of  burial  as  the  mark  of 
barbarians,  burning  of  Greeks,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
burial  remained  to  the  last  an  alternative  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  would  rather  appear  that  burial  is  the  first  rude 
suggestion  of  decency,  prompting  the  mourner  to  lay  the 
dead  body  reverently  away,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  moul- 
der unheeded ;  and  that  as  burial  is  recognized  to  be  incom- 
plete, embalming  and  cremation  are  the  two  alternatives 
suggested.  The  E^ptians  regarded  fire  as  a  wild  beast ; 
and,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  preferred  embalming  to 
allowing  the  bodies  to  be  torn  by  beasts  or  consumed  by 
worms.  The  Greeks  preferred  the  alternative  of  speedy 
destruction.  Cremation  was  with  them,  though  not  the 
universal,  the  solemn  and  honorable  form  of  sepulture.  A 
corpse  cast  up  by  the  sea  misht  be  buried  by  a  benevolent 
passer-by  (three  handf  uls  of  dust  were  held  equivalent  to 
burial,  and  laid  the  weary  ghrst) ;  in  time  of  danger,  or  for 
want  of  means,  a  body  might  be  committed  to  the  earth. 
But  mourning  friends  who  wished  to  do  the  last  sad  honors 
to  the  deceased  followed  him  to  his  funeral  pyre,  and  cher- 
ished the  ashes  which  survived  the  flames  in  vases  of  costly 
make.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  set  before  our 
oyes  what  precisely  passed  on  such  an  occasion.  When 
our  elder  brethren,  Greeks  or  Romans,  lost  a  friend,  with 
what  sad  ceremonies  did  they  take  their  leave  of  him  I  For 
clearness'  sake,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  better  known 
nation.  Let  the  scene  be  Rome,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  a  week  since  Caius  Cornelius  Scipio  died.  He  lies 
in  state  in  the  hail  of  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the 
last  family  mansions  left  on  the  hill,  which  the  emperor 
wants  to  make  entirely  his  own.  He  lies  in  the  great  hall, 
where  the  statues  of  his  ancestors  look  down  on  him  who 
has  at  last  become  one  of  them  —  gone  over  to  the  major- 
ity. His  son  Lucius  knelt  at  his  bedside  when  be  breathed 
his  last ;  kissed  him  a  moment  before  death,  to  catch  the 
last  faint  breath.  From  the  finger  he  drew  his  ring,  which 
has  now  been  replaced  in  view  of  the  approaching  funeral. 
The  relatives  who  stood  in  the  room  raised  a  loud  cry  of 

grief,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recalling  the  sleeper  if  he  were 
ut  in  a  trance,  a  cry  which  has  become  historical  as  a 
sign  that  all  is  over — conclamatum  esL  Still  he  slept  un- 
moved, and  while  notice  was  sent  to  the  undertakers,  the 
household  attendants  washed  the  body  with  warm  water, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  professional  ministers. 
These  bathed  it  with  sweet-smelling  unguents,  removing  all 
that  savored  of  sickness  or  death,  and  attired  the  corpse  in 


garments  suitable  to  his  hi^h  position,  the  toga  prafex/a 
covering  in  death  him  who  had  worn  it  in  life.    A  small 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth,  in  accordance  with  imme- 
morial custom,  to  pay  for  his  ferryinc;  over  the  dark  riyer. 
The  crown  which  had  been  given  bini,  like  our  Victoria 
Cross,  for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  adorned  the  pale 
brows.     And  so,  calm  and  stately,  he  was  laid  in  the  great 
ancestral   hall ;    flowers   and  green    leaves  were  strevi 
around,  and  a  branch  of  cypress  planted  beside  the  en- 
trance door,  a  signal  of  invitation  to  his  friends,  and  of 
warning  to  those  whom  religtoas  coasiderations  forbade 
to  enter  the  house  where  a  dead  body  lay.    For  seven  days 
his   sorrowing  clients,  those  whom  he  had  shielded  in  bis 
day  of  power,  and  friends  who  had  loved  him  well,  bare 
flocked  in  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  rfespeet,  and  gaze  once 
more  on  the  well-known  face;   and  now,   in  the  brigbt 
morning  sunshine,  they  are  going  to  carry  him  beyond  tbe 
precincts  of  the  city,   to  reduce  the  lifeless  body  to  asbes 
and  deposit  the  remains  in  the  sepulchre  where  stand  tbe 
urns  of  the  heroes  of  hif  race. 

The  herald  has  gone  forth,  to  invite  who  will  to  attend. 
For  this  is  no  ordinary  man  who  is  dead.  Rome  knev 
him  well ;  and  his  family,  we  may  be  sure,  will  give  bim  a 
funeral  befitting  his  rank.  Not  at  night  will  his  burial  be, 
like  that  of  some  poor  plebeian  who  has  gone  the  long  joor- 
ney ;  every  solemnity  that  the  servants  of  Libitina  know 
will  be  lavished  on  his  obsequies.  From  early  mora  ibe 
folk  have  been  streaming  to  the  door,  clad  in  suiu  of  cus- 
tomary black ;  the  undertakers  have  been  bustling  aboat 
and  are  now  marshalling  the  splendid  procession.  Police 
olHcers  are  in  attendance,  to  assist  in  maintaining  order. 
The  nearest  relatives  have  gathered  around  the  deceased. 
They  lay  him  on  his  bier,  no  extravagant  couch  of  ivorr, 
as  some  who  should  have  known  better  have  lately  be^n 
to  affect,  but  carved  of  dark  wood,  and  stately  with  dark 
rich  hangings,  as  befits  a  Roman  citizen.  And  now  at  a 
given  word  these  relatives  lift  the  bier  on  to  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  long  procession  files  down  the  hill,  and  out 
to  the  place  where  the  pyre  is  built,  not  far  from  the  family 
burving-place. 

The  van  is  led  by  trumpeters,  blowing  a  loud  note  ot 
lamentation,  and  opening  the  way  through  the  croirded 
streets  near  the  Forum,  to  which  their  steps  are  first  di- 
rected. Next  come  singing  women,  chantbg  in  mournfnl 
strain  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Yet  a  third  band  of 
hired  attendants  succeed,  actors  reciting  appropriate  sen- 
timents from  familiar  poets,  their  chief  also  exhibiting  in 
dumb  show  the  actions  which  made  the  dead  man  famous. 
But  who  are  these  who  follow  now  ?  Have  the  dead  anscn 
to  do  him  honor  ?  There,  large  as  life,  walks  the  long  line 
of  noble  ancestors  whose  blood  flowed  in  the  dead  man  i 
veins.  Waxen  masks,  modelled  on  the  buste  which  stand 
in  the  great  hall,  cover  the  faces  of  those  selected  to  pc^ 
senate  the  heroes ;  each  wears  the  robe  he  would  bays 
worn  this  day  if  the  grave  had  given  him  up.  It  seems  in 
truth  as  if  all  the  mighty  ones  of  his  race,  genends,  and 
statesmen,  heroic  names  of  Rome,  have  arisen  to  lead  their 
descendant  with  welcome  to  his  resting  place  among  UienL 
Old  stories  of  wars  in  Apulia  and  Samnium,  wi  A  Gaul  and 


nanmoai,  "i^reai^  ocipiuB  ocu,  v—  i—— ™-- 

There,  he  who  acquired  a  corresponding  Utle  ™m^'»"  Tl^ 
tories  in  Asia  against  Antiochus.  There,  he  who  blent  ths 
eleeance  of  Greek  learning  with  the  manly  valor  of  Borne, 
the  stern  patriot  who  approved  the  slaying  of  his  own 
usurping  kinsmen,  to  whom  a  master-pen  has  lately  given 
fresh  immortality  as  the  friend  of  LsbUus.  And  many  mow, 
famous  of  old,  and  living  still  in  the  memories  of  ma. 
mingle  in  this  strange  procession  where  the  immortal  am 

do  honor  to  their  latest  son.  r    •    -i  «/it 

Hitherto  the  procession  had  been  wholly  professional,  n« 
to  «ay  theatrical,  in  character.  But  these  who  come  ntft 
recall  the  gazer  to  everyday  life.  For  these  are  they  who 
late  were  slaves,  whom  the  liberality  of  the  deceased  ItfJ 
made  free.  Vulgar  minds  may  ostentatiously  manumit  oy 
will  Urge  numbers  of  slaves,  swelling  their  funeral  pomp  « 
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be  IT  heir*8  expense ;  but  where  no  such  sordid  motive  has 
iirected  the  enfranchisement,  who  so  fit  to  be  there  as 
hey?  Who  have  better  rij^ht  to  walk,  as  they  now  walk, 
oamediately  before  the  bier  ? 

In  front  of  the  bier  they  bear  tables,  inscribed  with  the 
leeds  of  the  deceased,  the  laws  be  carried,  the  battles  he 
6u;;ht.  Captive  banners  and  trophies  of  war  are  displayed ; 
here  is  a  map  of  some  unknown  land  he  conquered.  All 
!lome  may  see  to-day,  if  there  be  one  here  who  needs  the 
ellio^,  how  great  a  man  is  now  being  borne  through  the 
:ity  he  loved  so  well.  Behind  the  bier  come  kinsmen  and 
riends,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  latter  are  dressed  in 
>lack,  as  are  all  the  professional  assistants:  the  women 
erear  white,  a  custom  which,  being  somewhat  novel  in 
[lome,  elicits  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Bareheaded  walk 
ihe  women,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  hands  that  beat  their 
breasts  ;  the  male  relatives,  with  an  equal  inversion  of  or- 
dinary habits,  have  their  heads  closely  veiled.  Innumer- 
able the  crowd  that  follows.  All  Rome's  best  are  there. 
The  Senate  have  turned  out  to  a  man.  Many  who  barely 
knew  the  deceased  follow  among  his  friends.  Many  join 
the  procession  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  most  from  a  desire 
to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  have  so  long 
honored  from  afar. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  Forum.    In  the  midst 
of  this  great  apace,  the  Westminster  of  Rome,  the  proces- 
sion halts.     The  ancestors  of  the  deceased  seat  themselves, 
io  5olemn  semi-circle,  on  the  ivory  chairs  of  the  magistrates. 
In  their  midst  his  nephew,  Publius,  well  known  for  his 
oratorical   powers,  ascends  the  rostra,  and  pronounces  a 
long  and  labored  panegyric  over  him  who  lies  deaf  and  un- 
heeding before  him.    lie  tells  how  his  youth  was  devoted 
to  study  and  martial  exercise,  not  wasted  on  luxury  and 
riotous  living ;    how  his  manhood  was  spent  in  fighting 
Rome's  battles  abroad,  and  upholding  order  at  home  —  an 
essy  task  now  the  might  of  the  emperor  has  crushed  all 
factious  sedition.     He  speaks  of  his  piety  toward  the  gods, 
his  love  for  his  wife  ana  children,  4iis  zeal  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  his  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  In  everything,  he  says,  he  lived  worthy  of  his  high 
lineage,  worthy  of  those  ancestors  whose  effigies  are  present 
beside  him.     And  so  the  speaker  is  led  to  trace  back  the 
grand  line  of  ancestors,  and  in  kindling  words  remind  his 
hearers  of  all  the  Scipios  had  done  for  Rome.    What  an 
Athenian  audience  felt  when  their  orators  recalled  the 
Dames  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  that  surely  must  a 
Roman  audience  have  felt  when  they  were  reminded  of  the 
glories  of  the  Scipios. 

The  bier  is  taken  up,  the  procession  is  marshalled  again. 
Through  the  bustling  streets,  out  through  the  city  eates, 
the  famous  Porta  Capena,  out  on  to  the  Appian  Way, 
streams  the  long  line  ot  mourners.    At  the  gate  many  gen- 
erally leave  the  procession,  but  to-day  they  have  but  a 
short  way  further  to  go,  for  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  not 
far  beyond  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  Appian  Way.    The 
crowd  therefore,  pours  out  almost  without  diminution,  till 
they  reach  a  cleared  spot  not  far  from  the  tomb,  whereon  a 
ereat  pile  has  been  erected.    Huge  logs  of  wood  form  the 
body  of  the  structure,  interspersedwith  various  inflammable 
Ribstances ;  it  stands  four-square,  like  some  gigantic  altar 
to  the  unseen  powers.    A  row  of  cypress  trees,  transplanted 
for  the  occasion,  throws  a  gloomy  shadow  across  it    The 
bier  is  placed  on  the  top  with  all  its  splendid  belongings. 
Ointments  of  the  costliest  description,  spikenard  and  ftank- 
incense,  and  all  the  strongest  and  sweetest  smelling  un- 
guents, are  plentifully  ooured  on  the  pile ;  Palestine  and 
Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
All  is  now  readv,  and  as  Lucius  Scipio  steps  forward,  the 
vomen  ruse  a  piercing  wail.    You  may  see  the  tears  in  the 
yoQDg  man's  eyes,  for  his  head  is  turned  to  us  and  away 
from  the  pile,  as  with  trembling  hand  he  applies  a  lighted 
torch.    Ihe  flame  mounts  skyward  with  immense  rapidity ; 
huge  swirls  of  smoke,  pungent  yet  fragrant,  sweep  to  lee- 
^&rd.    As  the  fire  reaches  the  body,  the  wailing  of  the 
J^omen  is  redoubled.    The  men  stand  by  in  silence.    No 
iQneral  ^ames  are  exhibited  to-day  during  the  burning ; 
1^  do  his  relatives  follow  the  somewhat  barbarous  custom 


of  throwing  in  armor,  clothes,  and  valuables  to  be  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  great  crowd  stands  well-nigh  motion- 
less in  genuine  grief. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes. 
The  pitch  and  resin,  the  rich  unguents,  all  make  fhe  fire 
fierce  and  brief.  A  heap  of  mouldering  embers  is  soon  all 
that  is  left.  The  crowd  melts  away,  while  the  relatives 
perform  the  remaining  rites.  The  embers  are  quenched 
with  wine,  and  a  solemn  invocation  addressed  to  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  Those  ofliciating  then  wash  their  hands 
with  pure  water,  and  proceed  to  gather  the  white  calcined 
bones,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  dark  wood-ashes n 
which  cover  them.  These  precious  relics  are  solemnly 
sprinkled,  first  with  wine,  then  with  milk,  dried  with  a 
linen  cloth,  and  deposited  in  an  alabaster  urn.  Perfumes 
are  mingled  with  the  ashes.  The  urn  is  then  carried  to 
the  tomb,  and  deposited  in  the  niche  prepared  for  it.  All 
round  the  walls  you  see  similar  urns,  each  in  its  own  niche, 
each  inscribed  with  a  simple  memento,  like  the  inscriptions 
on  our  tombstones.  All  being  now  over,  the  family  take 
their  departure,  with  pious  ejaculations  and  prayers  for 
calm  repose  —  "  Sweet  l)e  the  place  of  thy  rest  1 "  Outside 
the  tomb,  the  priest  sprinkles  each  of  them  thrice  with  pure 
water,  to  remove  the  pollution  of  the  dead  body,  which  was 
recognized  by  all  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  then  dismisses 
them  with  the  well-known  formula,  lilicet^  ye  may  depart. 

The  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  make  their  way 
quietly  home  along  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  lined  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  tombs  like  a  suburban  road  with 
villas,  and  through  the  crowded  streets,  which  have  now 
resumed  their  usual  aspect.  On  reaching  the  house  they 
will  be  purified  afresh  by  water  and  fire,  being  sprinkled 
with  the  one,  and  made  to  step  over  the  other.  For  nine 
days  they  will  then  remain  apart,  mourning  for  the  dead. 
On  the  expiry  of  that  time  a  sacrifice  will  l^  offered  to  the 
gods  below,  and  a  great  funeral  feast  will  be  given,  at 
which  all  the  guests  will  be  dressed  in  white.  Games,  it 
may  be,  and  snows  of  gladiators,  will  then  be  exhibited  ; 
food  will  be  distributed  to  the  populace.  After  that  the 
family  will  return  to  their  ordinary  avocations :  the  men 
will  not  resume  their  mourning  garb ;  the  women  will  wear 
theirs  for  some  time  longer,  tiie  widow  perhaps  retaining 
hers  for  a  year.  But  not  for  long  will  the  dead  man  be 
forgotten ;  at  intervals  they  will  go  to  the  tomb  on  the  Ap- 
pian Way,  bearing  flowers  and  perfumes  to  lay  beside  the 
ashes  of  the  dear  one  gone.  Lamps  will  be  lighted  there, 
to  relieve  the  sepulchral  gloom.  And  on  stated  occasions 
commemorative  feasts,  will  be  held,  where  the  family  and 
friends  will  assemble,  dressed  in  white,  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed. 

Such  was  a  funeral  in  the  old  days  of  Rome.  Of  course 
only  those  of  great  men  could  be  celebrated  with  all  this 
pomp  and  splendor.  The  undertakers  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  funerals,  and  called  each  by  an  appropriate  name. 
The  obsequies  of  the  poor  were  generally  performed  at 
night ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  many  bodies  might  be 
burned  together  on  one  common  pyre.  In  the  case  of 
yonng  persons,  many  of  the  ceremonies  were  dispensed 
with,  and  infants  were  not  burnt  at  all,  but  simply  interred. 
Stringent  but  unavailing  laws  were  made  to  repress  the  ex- 
travagance of  funerals.  The  Twelve  Tables  allowed  only 
ten  musicians  and  three  hired  mourners,  and  forbade 
throwing  perfume  in  the  flames,  or  using  gold  in  any  way, 
it  being  even  thought  necessary  to  explain  by  a  special 
statute  that  this  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  corpses  whose 
teeth  were  stopped  with  gold  !  But  so  long  as  cremation 
was  the  popular  form  of  burial,  these  sumptuary  laws  were 
in  vain.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  prac- 
tice of  cremation  died  out,  and  by  the  fourth  century  seems 
to  have  become  quite  extinct  This  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  but  is  probably 
in  greater  measure  due  to  the  widespread  belief  in  an  im- 
mediate second  advent.  Many  if  not  all  of  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  the  bodies  which  they  committed 
to  the  earth  would  be  raised  and  purified  from  the  stains  of 
mortality  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  1st 
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Corinthianfl  xv.,  where  we  are  emphatically  told  that  we 
do  not  know  with  what  bodies  the  dead  shall  be  raised. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  taught  men  the  true  meaning 
of  that  sublime  passage.  Swif^^  and  sure  is  the  decay  of 
our  mortal  vestment,  whether  we  commit  it  to  the  devour- 
ing flame  or  to  the  corrupting  earth.  A  hundred  years 
hence  it  will  not  matter  which  we  chose.  The  atoms 
which  have  composed  our  body  will  have  dissolved  in  a 
thousand  directions,  will  have  taken  new  forms,  will  have 
become  part,  it  may  be,  of  other  orsanisms.  That  which 
we  now  call  our  body  is  made  up  of  what  in  bygone  ages 
may  have  been  part  of  the  body  of  our  forefather.  Nature 
is  economic  of  her  materials,  and  uses  them  many  times. 
But  the  spiritual  bodv  which  we  look  to  receive  is  different 
from  the  natural  body.  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  The  distinctions  of  moi^ 
tality  are  lost ;  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  but 
then  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  at  least  we  shall  not  be 
shut  any  more  in  this  prison  of  the  senses,  hampered  and 
fettered  by  bodily  conditions.  Secure  in  this  belief,  we 
contemplate  without  fear  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  our 
decaying  flesh ;  we  watch  its  atoms  lost  in  the  ocean  of 
matter,  as  our  breath  is  lost  in  the  ocean  of  air  ;  for  the 
physical  laws  by  which  this  kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  atoms 
and  organisms  is  governed,  are  but  expressions  of  the  will 
of  Him  who  has  promised  an  immortality  of  joy,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  He  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 


THE  ART  OF  SKIPPING. 

CoKSiDERiNa  how  much  more  people  read,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  read,  nowadays  than  they  ever  did  before,  it  is 
not  a  little  strange  how  seldom  they  are  aware  that  there 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  art  in  reading  as  well  as  in  other 
occupations.  The  remark  which  Socrates  made  on  states- 
manship, that  it  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  compli- 
cated business  which  everybody  practised,  and  nobody 
thought  himself  bound  to  learn,  applies  with  tenfold  force 
m  our  own  day,  not  merely  to  its  original  object,  but  to  an 
infinity  of  other  matters.  And  the  exercise  of  reading,  in 
which  many  of  us  spend,  whether  for  work  or  for  pleasure, 
a  very  appreciable  proportion  of  our  lives,  certainly  falls 
within  the  spirit  of  his  censure.  We  learn  in  our  infancy 
to  read  words,  but  we  are  left  to  pick  up  the  way  to  read 
books.  Advice  about  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  matter  to 
be  read  is  indeed  plentiful  enough,  and  is  not  nnfrequently 
overdone ;  but  how  to  read  the  things  chosen  intelligentlv 
and  economically,  how  to  extract  the  gfeatest  profit  with 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  eyesight  —  this,  which  surely 
is  a  thing  worth  knowing,  is  left  for  the  most  part  to  come 
by  nature.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  only  one  cur- 
rent precept  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  radically  wrong. 
As  the  prejudice  created  by  it  must  be  cleared  away  before 
any  reasonable  conclusions  of  a  positive  kind  can  be  arrived 
at,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  expose  the  venerable  fallacy  at 
the  risk  of  being  held  to  encourage  idleness,  desultoriness, 
and  naughtiness  generally. 

Almost  every  one  who  was  fond  of  reading  as  a  child 
must  more  or  less  distinctly  remember  having;  impressed  on 
him  at  various  times  that  **  It  is  wrong  to  skip."  This 
maxim  is  answerable  for  a  quantity  of  time  and  trouble 
wasted  in  useless  reading  by  the  children  who  listen  to  it, 
ailer  they  have  come  to  riper  years,  which,  if  the  statistics 
could  only  be  collected  and  nicely  made  out,  should  be 
enough  to  raise  a  clamor  for  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
general  proposition  is  indeed  softened  by  explanations  and 
qualifications,  by  the  time  when  young  readers  are  thought 
to  be  of  sufficient  discretion  to  follow  them.  But  the  quali- 
fications are  all  wrong  too.  The  rule  commonly  taught,  as 
modified  by  exceptions  in  teachinar  or  practice,  comes  to 
this.  It  is  wrong  to  skip  in  reading  a  solid  book.  The 
more  solid  the  book,  and  the  more  important  the  matter, 
the  greater  is  the  ofFence  of  skipping.  It  is  venial  to  skip 
in  reading  poetry,  and  quite  harmless  to  skip  in  reading 
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novels.    This  rule  appears  to  us  just  as  wise  and  sensiUe 
as  if  a  parent  whose  son  was  about  to  travel  partly  on  bau- 
ness  in  cities,  partly  in  the  country,  and  partly  among  worb 
of  art,  were  to  advise  him  in  this  fashion :  *^  I  woom  hive 
you  above  all  things  remember  to  keep  a  most  obaerrut 
eye  on  everything  about  you  in  the  places  where  yon  do 
business.    If  you  confine  your  attention  to  what  coocerni 
yourself,  if  you  cannot  tell  me  what  other  people  were  do- 
ing, if  you  fail  to  note  all  the  things  in  the  countiojf-houies 
and  the  shop-windows,  I  shall  take  yon  for  an  idle  fellow. 
As  to  the  country,  no  doubt  yon  had  better  observe  its 
beauties  than  not,  but  it  does  not  much  matter.    Ai  to 
pictures  and  so  forth,  certainly  they  are  good  in  their  way; 
but  as  they  are  only  made  to  be  looked  at,  why,  yoa  waj 
look  at  them  just  as  carefully  or  carelessly  as  yoa  please." 

Instead  of  acting  by  analogy  to  such  advice  as  thii, 
which  we  need  not  spend  time  in  showing  to  be  oonnter  to 
the  general  opinion  and  habits  of  mankind,  we  prefer  to 
treat  reading  as  a  branch  of  human  life,  and  to  hold  a  doc* 
trine  directly  opposed  to  the  popular  fallacy.  We  main- 
tain that  the  true  belief  as  to  skipping  is  to  this  effect— 
^nerally  speaking,  it  it  not  wrong  to  3dp.  SkipfHng  is  an 
important  part  of  the  art  of  reading,  and  should  be  prac- 
tised systematically.  It  is  most  to  be  practised  in  solid 
books  —  by  which  we  mean,  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, books  that  are  read  merely  for  information.  Solid 
or  serious  reading  consists  in  attending  to  the  matter  of  a 
book  independently  of  the  form,  except  indeed  when  the 
form  itself  is  the  primary  subject  of  study,  as  for  instance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philologist  or  historian  of  lite^ 
ature.  The  mora  solid  Uie  book,  the  more  expedient  it  is 
to  skip,  and  the  more  useful  it  is  to  know  how  to  skip 
judiciously.  But  when  the  form  is  of  sensible  impo^ 
tance  to  the  reader  as  compared  with  the  matter — or,  in 
less  abstract  lanfruage,  when  a  book  is  read  partly  or 
wholly  for  entertainment  and  artistic  pleasure,  indepen- 
dently of  information  —  then  the  art  of  skipping  is  no 
longer  in  its  proper  plaee,  and  should  be  very  sparinely 
used,  if  at  all.  It  is  generally  a  misUke  in  poetry,  and  it 
is  absolutely  wrong  in  a  good  novel.  We  do  not  mean  to 
forbid  a  cursory  glance  at  a  novel  or  a  volume  of  poemi 
about  which  nothing  is  known,  honestly  intended  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  read- 
ing at  all.  One  has  a  perfect  right  to  look  into  a  book  and 
say  that  it  appears  to  be  worth  reading  or  not  worth  read- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  faculty  of  doing  this  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  guessing  right  is  indeed  clo«Iy 
connected  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  skipping.  Bat 
we  must  protest  against  the  habit  of  tasting  a  good  norel 
by  dips  and  skips  — which  really  is  nothing  better  thin 
taking  extracts  at  random  — and  then  pretending  to  haw 
read  the  novel.  This  way  of  treating  the  masterpieces  of 
fiction,  though  we  fear  it  is  not  uncommon  and  meets  with 
but  little  reprehension,  we  Uke  to  be  no  less  vicious  and 
demoralizing  than  the  much-decried  practice  of  skipping 
in  books  of  solid  instruction  is  in  truth  wholesome  and 
laudable.  ITie  same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  lea 
degree,  to  the  reading  of  poems. 

Our  position  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  can  be  estab- 
lished by  indispuUble  steps.  Let  us  begm  at  the  begin- 
ning with  the  extreme  of  serious  literature.  The  bwii 
which  are  wholly  made  up  of  solid  instrucUon,  or  fwtess 
so  to  be,  which  are  completely  firee,  so  far  as  human  frailty 
will  allow,  from  any  suspicion  of  art  or  amusenaent,  are 
Charles  Lamb's  class  of  biblia  abihla,  books  which  are 
no  books.  This  class  includes  nearly  all  dictionaries - 
not  quite  all,  for  M.  Littr^  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
have  a  way  of  writing  a  series  of  disjointed  but  fascinating 
essays  disguised  in  the  dictionary  form  — most  encycto- 
psedic  literature,  of  course  with  individual  exceptions,  awi 
a  considerable  part  of  books  of  reference  and  scientidc 
treatises  generally.  Now  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
one  ever  supposed  that  such  books  were  meant  to  be  reaa 
continuously,  that  there  was  any  virtue  in  reading  then 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  any  vice  in  looking  into  them  to 
find  particular  things  as  wanted.  Indeed,  it  is  gen«*/v 
admitted  that  the  worker  in  any  special  subject  on  wiucn 
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vnnch  literature  exists  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  hooks  of  reference  properly  —  that  is,  if 
he  b  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of  skipping.  This  is  espe- 
oially  true  in  the  profession  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
rigorous  in  requiring  accurate  knowledge  and  the  least 
f  ATorable  to  slovenl/  habits.  Half  the  practical  aptitude 
of  a  law/er,  at  any  rate  of  an  Enelish  lawyer,  depends  on 
Yxxs  being  able  to  use  his  books  discontinuously,  so  as  to 
pick  out  the  very  thing  he  is  in  search  of,  and  not  waste 
time  on  its  irrelevant  surroundings. 

Bat  if  this  much  is  conceded,  why  should  the  principle 
of  skipping  be  confined  to  books  which  are  manifestly  and 
on  the  nee  of  them  not  readable  ?  Why  is  it  rio^ht  to  flit 
from  page  to  page  of  a  dictionary  by  the  help  of  Uie  alpha* 
l>etical  order,  and  wrong  to  travel  m>m  one  part  of  a  his- 
tory or  a  book  of  travels  to  another  by  the  help  of  the 
inciex  (if  the  book  happens  to  be  tolerably  indexed),  table 
of  contents,  or  otherwise  ?  We  can  see  no  answer  to  this, 
80  long  as  the  object  of  reading  the  book  is  knowledge 
and  not  artistic  pleasure.  The  writer  can  at  most  only 
guess  what  things  it  will  be  convenient  to  tell ;  an  intelli- 
gent reader  must  know  best  what  things  he  wants  to  be 
told.  It  is  the  same  with  argumentative  writing,  essays, 
and  the  like.  You  see  by  a  glance  at  the^first  page  of 
half  a  dozen  that  the  whole  space  is  filled  with  setting 
forth  an  argument  with  which  you  are  quite  familiar,  to 
which  you  will  never  be  converted,  or  to  which  you  need 
no  conversion  ;  by  what  manner  of  duty  or  reason  can  you 
be  bound  to  read  the  other  five  pages  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered. Because  the  style  gives  a  new  lustre  to  old  matter. 
But  then  you  are  no  longer  reading  with  the  single  view 
of  information,  and  the  instance  is  no  exception  to  the 
first  branch  of  our  rule,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  second. 
It  shows,  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  skip  when  you  read  for 
learning,  but  that  it  is  right  not  to  skip  when  you  read  for 
pleasure. 

In  reading  what  may  be  called  literature  of  exposition, 
especially  in  really  good  essays,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
bow  much  of  the  general  pleasurable  impression  is  due  to 
the  substance  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  how  much 
to  the  form.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  where  skipping  may  in  some  circumstances  be 
allowable  and  expedient,  in  others  a  grave  mistake. 
When  we'  come  to  fiction  the  case  is  much  plainer.  A 
good  work  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  —  we 
are  here  speaking  only  of  good  works,  —  is  a  work  of  art, 
and  can  be  rightly  enjoyed  only  by  entering  into  sympathy 
with  the  artist's  mind  and  accepting  his  work  according  to 
his  intention.  In  a  perfect  poem  the  place  of  every  word, 
in  a  perfect  novel  the  place,  if  not  of  every  word,  of  every 
episode  and  of  every  paragraph,  is  important;  and  the 
reader  who  skips  throws  away  the  pleasure  he  was  meant 
to  derive  from  the  harmony  of  composition,  in  which  very 
possibly  the  beauty  of  the  whole  may  chiefly  consist,  and 
despises  the  best  part  of  the  artist's  labor.  He  might  as 
well  go  to  see  a  good  play,  and  then  wilfully  mus  every 
alternate  scene.  In  saying  this  we  are  no  doubt  setting 
up  a  high  standard  of  li^ht  reading.  We  assert  by  im- 
plication the  doctrine,  which  many  will  think  severe,  that 
a  novel  not  worth  residing  continuously  is  not  worth  read- 
ing at  all ;  and  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  vast  quantity  of  current  and  accepted  litera- 
ture has  no  business  to  exist.  And  so  we  are  perhaps 
committed  to  a  paradox  worse  than  the  first.  We  should 
not  be  disinclined  to  do  battle  for  it  if  space  allowed;  but 
the  whole  subject  of  novel -reading  is  too  large  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  closing  sentence,  and  one  paradox  at  a  time 
IS  enough. 

THE  BLACK  DOLL. 

Dot  was  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  the  only  child  lefl 
to  her  parents,  whose  other  children  all  lay  sleeping  a  still 
sounder  sleep  under  four  tiny  mounds  of  green  turf.  The 
parents  were  poor,  and  lived  in  one  poor  room  *'  over  the 
water,"  that  is,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.    The 


mother  did  what  she  could  with  her  needle  and  her  scissors 
and  her  iron  to  increase  the  means  of  subsistence  earned 
by  her  husband,  who  plied  some  mysterious  vocation  on 
the  river-side,  and,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  that  voca- 
tion, performed  '*  odd  jobs  "  in  all  parts  of  London.     And 
some  of  them  were  very  odd  jobs.     He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  so  very  useful  when  you  have  something  to 
get  rid  of,  and  are  at  your  wits'  ena  to  know  what  to  do ; 
when,  for  instance,  your  little  dog  has  died,  and  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  body  ;  or  when  there  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  abroad,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  have  cer- 
tain things  disinfected  or  destroyed.    On  all  such  occasions 
Potten  was  your  man.     He  would  do  anything  for  next  to 
nothing,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  mere  trifle ;  anything,  at  least, 
that  was  not  dishonest,  for  a  more  honest  man  than  Potten 
did  not  exist    Nor  had  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  work 
on  which  he  was  firequently  employed  resulted  in  any  cor- 
responding repulsiveness  in  the  man  himself.    He  had  a 
sallow,  gaunt  face,  it  is  true,  for  the  lines  had  not  fallen 
unto  him  in  pleasant  places ;  but  he  smiled,  when  he  did 
smile,  very  brightly,  and  his  manner,  especially  towards 
children,  was  gentle,  and  even  winning.    No  doubt  his 
heart  was  under  the  softening  influence  of  a  double  mem- 
ory —  of  Dot  and  of  the  tiny  graves.     But  Potten  had  cer- 
tainly one  unpleasant  peculiarity :  there  were  times  when 
he  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  scepticism;  disbelief 
stood  confessed  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  in  the  wrinkles 
round  his  nose,  in  the  lines  about  his  mouth,  in  the  sound 
of  his  snigger.     Sternly  admonish  him,  tearfully  beg  of 
him,  solemnly  adjure  him  to  be  very  careful,  and  to  take 
the  greatest  precautions  on  his  own  account,  and  his  wife's, 
and  his  children's,  if  he  had  any  ;  and  he  would  answer 
impatiently :  "  All  right,  sir  ;  to  be  sure  I  will,  ma'am ; 
don't  you  go  for  to  be  afraid ; "  but  all  the  while  his  man- 
ner and  his  laugh  were  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Tut,  tut !  It 's 
all  a  pack  of  rubbish ;  no  harm  shall  happen  unto  mc." 
Thus  does  familiarity  breed  contempt.     Who  is  it  that 
lights  his  pipe  over  the  powder-magazine?     Who  is  it 
that  burns  a  naked  candle  m  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  the 
mine  ?     And  yet  Potten  was  most  scrupulously  careful  in 
all  that  concerned  his  employers ;  he  may  have  laughed 
at  them  in  his  sleeve,  but,  whether  it  were  from  a  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty,  or  from  fear  of  consequences  in 
case  of  detected  neglect,  he  performed  their  orders,  as  re- 
garded themselves^  to  the  very  letter. 

Sach  was  the  man  who  sat  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  room  where  Dot  lay  sleeping,  and  hugging  in  her 
arms  a  large  black  doll,  with  merry  black  eyes,  laughing 
mouth,  and  grinning  teeth,  but  without  arms  —  not  a  doU 
that  most  girls  would  fancy,  but  Dot  loved  it  and  fondled 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  paragon  of  beauty.  In  Mr.  Potten's 
section  of  society,  no  special  smoking-room  is  provided, 
and  infants  sleep  peacefully  amidst  the  fumes  of^  tobacco. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  a  reason  why  fever,  though  rampant 
enough,  is  not  more  rampant  in  certain  districts. 

Well,  Mr.  Potten  sat  smoking,  Mrs.  Potten  sat  sewing, 
and  Dot  lay  sleeping.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  had  a  deal 
table  between  them;  and  on  the  table  stood  a  common 
sort  of  lamp,  which  gave  a  very  good  light  by  means,  if 
smell  can  be  depended  upon,  of  parafline  oil.  Dot  lay 
sleeping;  but  anybody  who  supposes  that  she  occupied 
her  own  little  cot  with  its  snow-white  coverlet,  and  other 
accessories  which  make  such  pretty  pictures  of  slumbering 
childhood,  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  Mr.  Potten's 
humble  establishment  did  not  admit  of  so  much  luxury  and 
independence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  and  Dot  all  snared 
the  same  bed,  which,  though  by  no  means  large,  took  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  apartment  The  bed  had  a 
coverlet  of  patchwork,  old  and  faded.  And  yet  it  was 
anything  but  an  ugly  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  the 
husband  and  wife  whenevt^r  they  looked  in  Dot's  direction. 
The  bedlthen  was  clean,  though  coarse ;  and  there,  with 
her  head  between  two  pillows,  lay  Dot.  Her  fair  hair, 
very  long  for  her  age,  streamed  out  in  all  directions ;  the 
long  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes  drooped  on  her  cheeks ;  her 
smiling  mouth,  half  open,  showed  a  few  white  teeth ;  her 
chubby  little  arms  were  folded  round  the  neck  and  body, 
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and  her  little  chin  rested,  at  has  been  said,  upon  the 
woolly  head  of  the  black  doll.  And  the  black  doll,  with  a 
rint;  through  itt  nose,  a  necklace  of  beads  xx)und  its  throat, 
and  a  flaring  yellow  frock  upon  its  body,  was  gorgeous  to 
behold. 

Mr.  Potten  arose  from  his  seat^  and  went  softly  up  to 
the  bed ;  and  there  was  a  moisture  in  his  eyes  when  he 
returned.  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  said,  chuckling : 
'*  Lord  love  her  1     How  happy  she  do  look  I  " 

**  She  never  had  a  doll  afore,  you  know,  Potten,**  rejoined 
his  wife,  a  care-worn  but  cheerful,  nice-looking  woman, 
«  bar  them  little  halfpenny  ones." 

"  But  she 's  bin  a-cryin*,**  remarked  Potten,  with  a  look 
of  iDquiry.    *'  I  see  two  little  stains  on  her  little  nose." 

"  Yes,^'  assented  Mrs.  Potten  with  a  light  laugh.  «  We 
had  a  few  words  about  the  doll;  she  'd  had  it  playin*  with 
all  the  blessed  day,  and  I  thought  she  'd  do  better  without 
it  abed.  But  she  would  have  dear  Blackie,  as  she  calls  it ; 
and  would  n't  even  have  it  undressed.  So  I  let  her  have 
her  own  way,  and  that  stopped  her  cryin',  and  made  her 
happy  again." 

"What  *s  the  harm  ?  "  growled  Potten.  "  Bless  her  lit- 
tle heart." 

**  It  must  have  cost  a  lot  o*  money,  that  doll,"  said  Mrs. 
Potten,  "  what  with  the  size  on  it,  and  the  dress,  and  the 
ornaments,  and  what  not." 

"  Ah  I  I  dare  say,"  observed  Potten  with  indifference.    • 

"  You  *d  never  have  bin  able  to  buy  one  like  it,"  con-' 
tinned  Mrs.  Potten  with  much  emphasis.  i 

"  Not  /,"  assented  Potten  with  a  short  laugh.  *'  Ah  I 
it 's  an  ill  wind  as  blows  nobodv  any  good." 

"But  you  never  told  me  where  you  got  it  from,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Potten.  "You  only  said  it  was  given  to 
you." 

"What's  the  odds?"  said  Potten,  yawning.  "Here, 
I  'm  tired  ;  I  'm  a-eoin'  to  bed.    Come,  make  haste." 

And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potten  were  soon  asleep,  with  Dot 
and  the  black  doll  between  them. 

Let  us  change  the  time  and  scene.  It  shall  be  the  same 
day,  but  earlier  in  the  evening ;  and  the  place  shall  be  a 
comfortable  house  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  on  the  borders  of  Tyburnia.  It  is  early 
spring,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  a  little  girl,  some 
seven  years  of  age,  is  being  put  to  bed.  She  is  evidently 
an  invalid.  Her  pretty  little  face  is  thin  and  pale ;  her 
hands  are  almost  transparent  ;  she  totters  if  she  attempts 
to  walk  alone.  A  lady  and  a  maid-servant  are  present  in 
the  room,  and  render  the  necessary  assistance.  The  little 
girl  has  just  had  a  bath,  to  judge  from  plain  indications  ; 
and  now  she  is  being  arrayed  in  the  most  dainty  little 
night-dress,  and  gently  laid  in  the  most  ^dainty  little  cot, 
with  the  most  dainty  appliances.  Otherwise,  the  room, 
and  indeed  the  whole  house,  presents  an  unfurnished  ap- 
pearance ;  all  the  furniture  seems  to  be  huddled  together  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  there  is  a  notable  absence  of 
carpets  from  the  floors.  .  Wherever  you  turn,  you  see  ba- 
sins or  other  utensils  filled  with  a  red  liquid,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  general  nose-bleeding  throughout  the  house.  More- 
over, there  is  a  pervading  smell  as  of  soot,  from  which  the 
experienced  would  infer  disinfectants.  In  the  little  girl's 
own  room  stands  a  table,  on  which  are  arranged,  to  please 
the  eye  and  smell  and  taste,  wall-flowers,  violets,  primroses, 
dafTodili^,  jonquils,  grapes,  and  blood-oranges.  Cheap  pho- 
tographs and  cheap  picture-books,  which  may  serve  to 
amuse  for  the  moment,  and  may  be  afterwards  destroyed 
without  compunction  on  the  score  of  extravagance,  are 
scattered  about  in  all  directions.  When  the  little  girl  has 
been  made  quite  comfortable,  the  lady  sits  down  by  the  side 
of  the  cot,  and  prepares  to  coax  the  invalid  to  sleep. 

"  Am  I  well  now,  dear  mum  ?  "  asks  the  invalid. 

"  Nearly  well,  dear,"  replies  mamma.  "  AVe  are  going  to 
the  sea-side  to-morrow,  and  then  you  will  get  quite  strong 
and  well  again." 

"  But  if  1  'm  not  well,  why  can't  I  go  on  having  Candace 
to  sleep  with  me  ?  "  asks  the  invalid. 

"  Candace  has  gone  away,  darling." 

"  Where  to,  mum  ?  " 


"  I  don't  know,  darling.  She  was  taken  away  by  the 
man  when  he  took  the  other  things." 

"  What  will  he  do  to  her,  mum  ?    Cure  her  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  dear." 

"  Then  why  can't  I  have  her  back  when  she's  cored, 
dear  mum  ?  " 

"  Because,  though  she  mieht  not  do  you  any  harm,  desr, 
it 's  safer,  on  account  of  other  people,  that  we  tboold  get 
rid  of  her  altogether." 

"Poor  Candace!  I  hope  she  HI  soon  get  well,"  mm^ 
mured  the  invalid  sleepily.  "  And  I  hope,"  she  added, 
"  that  she  '11  not  make  any  other  little  girl  as  ill  as  1  have 
been." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  the  lady  fervently,  but  in  a 
very  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  little  invalid,  who 
was  dozing  off. 

Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  was  the  name  which 
the  little  invalid  had  given  to  her  favorite  plaything,  a  blsck 
doll.  It  had  been  included  amongst  a  number  of  articles 
which  "the  man"  had  carried  off  to  be  destroyed,  or 
"  cured,"  as  the  little  invalid  would  have  said.  The  bdy 
knew  nothing  of  "  the  man,"  but  that  he  had  been  author- 
itatively recommended  as  a  reeular  oractitioner  in  soch 
matters.  She  had  paid  him  welC  and  had  strongly  advised 
him  to  destroy  everything,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  bake,  smoke, 
steam,  boil,  and  disinfect  everything  thorough!)'.  Unless 
ihe  faithfully  promised  to  do  at  least  the  latter,  she  woold 
?see  if  she  could  not  find  some  other  means  of  riddance. 
And  « the  man  "  had  replied :  "  All  right,  ma'am ;  don't 
you  go  for  to  be  afraid ;  /  know  all  about  it."  But  some- 
how his  manner  was  a  little  contemptuous  ;  his  eye  tmn- 
kled,  and  his  mouth  sniggered  in  a  by  no  means  reasuring 
fashion.  And  so  he  had  gone  his  way  ;  and  she  did  not 
know  even  his  name,  which  was  Potten. 

And  so  the  lady  and  the  little  invalid  went  to  the  sea- 
side ;  and  the  latter  grew  strong  and  plnmp  and  rosy 

again. 

And  Candace  and  "  the  man  "  were  clean  forgotten. 

Meanwhile,  Dot  had  been  getting  on  famously  with  "  desr 
Blackie."  No  doubt  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians, 
had  fallen  considerably  in  the  social  scale;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  she  had  ever  before  been  treated  with  so  mach 
deference.  Dot  never  did  anything  without  consulting 
«  dear  Blackie."  She  obtained  that  sable  personage's  per- 
mission before  she  even  dared  to  put  into  her  mouth  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  bread  and  butter  or  a  sip  of  milk  and  water. 
Nay,  the  maternal  authority  itself  had  to  be  backed  op  by 
the  influence  of  the  late  Qu«en  Candace.  On  the  third 
evening  of  Dot's  possession  of  her  treasure  —  "  Now,  m. 
it 's  time  to  go  to  bed ;  that 's  a  good  gal,"  Mrs.  Potten  sAid. 

"  S'all  we  do  to  bed,  dear  B'ackie  ? "  Dot  asked ;  and 
then  she  cried  exultantly :  "  No,  mother ;  dear  B'ackie 
says  we  mustn  't  do  to  bed  'et,  but  wait  for  da." 

"  You  'd  better  ask  dear  Blackie  again,"  Mrs.  Potten  ^^ 
plied,  for  she  was  a  kind,  patient,  and  judicious  but  fins 

mother.  , 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  and  then  Dot  said,  witna 

knowing  laugh :  "  Dear  B*ackie  savs  we  'd  better  do  to  bed 

to-night,  and  sit  up  for  da  some  other  night." 
"  Ah  I  dear  Blackie 's  a  good  sort,"  Mrs.  Potten  admitted, 

as  she  proceeded  to  undress  her  obedient  little  Dot. 
And  Dot,  ere  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep,  kissed  hff 

black  doll,  and  said :  "  Dood  night,   dear  B'ackie.    IM 

b'ess  'ou."  .  . 

That  same  evening,  Mr.  Potten,  whose  avocaUons  neany 
always  took  him  away  from  home  all  day,  and  who,  consfr 
quently,  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Dot  aiwi 
her  ways,  was  treated  by  her  to  a  little  comedy,  which  be, 
as  a  father,  found  more  laughter-moving  than  anything  erer 
performed  by  Liston,  Wright,  or  Toole.  Dot  was  restles^ 
and  woke  up  whilst  her  father  was  taking  his  pipe  ana 

drop  of  beer.  ,  j  wi*. 

And  Dot  insisted  npon  his  sharing  his  nipe  and  owr 
with  "  dear  Blackie,"  who,  she  asserted,  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  tobacco  in  "  B'ackie's  land,"  and  liked  beer 
"  froffed  up,"  or,  as  Mr.  Potten  himself  expressed  it, "  witn 
a  head  on."     So  "  dear  Blackie  "  was  placed  in  a  sitting 
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posture  upon  the  table,  was  propped  up  against  a  candle- 
•tick,  and  in  a  silent  language,  interpreted  by  Dot,  contrib- 
uted fer^Atly  to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening. 

"I^rd  loTe  her  little  heart  1"  exclaimed  Potten,  as  he 
wiped  tears  of  amusement  from  his  eyes  when  Dot  had  sunk 
exhausted  to  sleep;  "  she's  as  good  as  any  play ;  that  'ere 
doll 's  a  fortun'  to  us." 

But  the  next  evening  Potten  was  not  so  well  entertained. 
Dot,  it  appeared j  had  been  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and 
was  now  sleeping  heavily,  breathing  stertorously,  and  toss- 
ing uneasily,  widi  a  skin  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  burning  coal. 
But  poor  people  shrink  from  the  expense  of  a  doctor  ;  and 
the  Pottens  resolved  to  see  what  a  night  would  bring  forth. 
The  night  brought  forth  a  sore  throat,  so  sore  that  it  seemed 
as  if  lA>t  would  be  choked.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  a 
doctor  moat  be  called,  and  Potten,  on  his  way  to  work,  en- 
ga^d  one  to  **  look  in."  The  doctor  looked  in,  and  looked 
serious.  He  sent  medicine,  and  word  that  he  would  look 
in  again  in  the  evening.  In  the  evening  he  came  ;  and 
Potten  was  there. 

Dot  was  one  bright  red  flush,  to  the  very  whites  of  her 
eyes. 

*<  What  18  it,  sir,  please  ?  "  asked  Potten,  with  white  and 
tremblinff  lips. 

"^  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  *<  it  is  best  to  tell  you,  in  order 
that  you  mav  take  precautions.  It  is  a  very  bad  case  of 
icarlet  fever.'* 

Potten  groaned  heavily,  dropped  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  hid  his  face  in  the  clothes. 

<*  Come,  be  a  man,"  said  the  doctor,  touching  him  on  the 

shoulder ;  *'  don't  give  way  like  that    I  've  known  worse 

esses  recover."  - 

Potten  got  up,  and  stared  about  him  like  one  distraught. 

The  doctor  gave  his  directions  to  Mrs.  Potten  ;  and  with 

a  kind  ^  good  night,"  departed. 

The  eighth  day  was  approaching,  and  Dot  was  in  a  high 
state  of  delirium.  There  were  no  sweet  flowers,  no  violets, 
no  primroses*  no  dafibdils  for  poor  little  Dot,  to  catch  her 
eye  and  soothe  her  senses ;  no  grapes  and  no  blood -oranges 
Co  moisten  her  poor  parched  lips.  And  whenever  her 
iather  drew  near  ner  pillow,  she,  when  the  delirious  fit  was 
upon  hrr,  would  turn  away  her  face  and  mutter :  **  Do 
ftvar,  b*ack  man ;  do  away,  b'ack  man  I " 

Ine  eighth  day  came  and  passed  ;  and  Dot  passed  away 
in  the  twilight. 

Potten  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word  as  long  as  the  fever 
lasted ;  but  now,  as  he  stood  looking  with  a  ghastly  face, 
tnd  dry,  fierce  eyes,  at  the  tiny  corpse  before  him,  he  said, 
in  slow,  distinct,  deliberate  tones :  **  Susan,  I  've  killed  my 
child." 

Mrs.  Potten,  for  a  moment,  hushed  her  sobs,  and  stared 
St  him  in  blank  amazement. 

^  Look  here,"  continued  Potten,  in  low,  husky  tones :  <*  I 
knowed  there  'd  bin  fever  in  tlv^  house  where  this  come 
from ;  the  lady  that  gave  it  me  begged  and  prayed  o'  me 
to  bum  it,  or,  leastways,  to  burn  the  do'es  and  the  hair, 
and  bake  and  scour  and  reg'lar  disinfect  the  rest  on  it ;  but 
1  wu  afraid  o'  sp'ilin'  it,  and  —  and  —  as  they  was  always 
duinfectin'  everything  in  that  house,  I  never  give  it  a  sec- 
ond thought,  and  —  and  —  I  —  give  it  —  her  ;  "  and,  with 
t  sob  that  shook  his  whole  body,  he  threw  down  upon  the 
patchwork  counterpane  the  black  doll. 

Mrs.  Potten  had  listened  to  him  with  a  face  that  grew 
paler  and  graver  and  more  horro]>stricken  at  every  word  he 
ottered ;  but  all  she  said  was,  in  a  voice  full  of  awe  and 
*gony :  "  Oh,  John  I  " 

It  wu  the  only  reproach  she  made  him ;  but  it  may  be 
^t  there  is  more  in  a  tone  than  in  words. 

Potten  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  and  left  the  room.  He 
l<>oked  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  did  not  return  that 
i^lght;  and  Mrs.  Potten  was  alarmed.  He  did  not  return 
!j^  next  day  or  night ;  and  the  neighbors  were  alarmed. 
They  thought,  tuo  truly,  that  the  poor  man  had  gone  dis- 
tracted, was  mad  with  grief  and  his  senive  of  having  bene  the 
<^M8e  of  the  death  of  his  child.  In  this  belief,  they  natu- 
^^  expected  to  find  him  on  the  river-side.  And  there,  on 
the  third  day,  they  Ibuud  him  —  at  low- water —  drowned. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  just  fifly  years  ago 
a  benevolent  and  enterprising  Irish  gentleman  undertook, 
unaided  and  alone,  to  do  for  duelling  what  the  Brussels 
Conference  has  attempted  to  do  for  war.     Duels,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  could  not  perhaps  be  put  an  end  to,  but 
they  could  be  regulated.     lie  seems,  however,  to  have  en- 
tertained some  hope  that  his  code  might  gradu^illy  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  the  custom  of  duelling  altogether ;  and, 
had  he  lived  until  now,  he  would  doubtless  have  attributed 
its  comparative  disuse,  as  far  at  least  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  influence  of  his  well-meant  little  book.    The 
author  conceals  his  name ;  but  he  informs  the  reader,  in  a 
preliminary  essay  on  *Hhe  point  of  honor,"  that,  *'born 
and  educated  in  a  country  which  has  been  emphatically 
called  the  Land  of  Duel,  and  acquainted  with  several  of 
its  most  chivalrous  inhabitants,  a  case  of  point-blank  pistols 
was  almost  his  earliest  boast."    *'  We  have  sometimes,"  he 
adds,  <<  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  ask  the  reparation  of  an 
injury  or  satisfaction  for  an  offence  ;  but  with  deep,  deep 
gratitude  we  here  record  the  fact  that  the  controller  of  all 
human  actions  never  saw  those  pistols  levied  at  a  fellow- 
subject,  a  hostile  message  forwarded  to  our  address,  or  a 
single  shot  discharged  when  the  counsel  which  we  offered 
was  adopted."    Probably  the  counsel  offered  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  full  apology  should  be  made.    In  any  case,  the 
author  of  *<  The  British  Code  of  Duel "  was  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  question  he  had  taken  up,  and  he  knew, 
moreover,  precisely  what  was  to  be  saia  on  both  sides. 
**  having  held  directly  opposing  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

From  his  original  opinion  that  duelling  was  a  neces- 
sary evil  he  gradually  came  to  believe  that  it  was  a  prac- 
tice not  to  M  tolerated.  When,  however,  he  addressed 
*'  several  courts  in  Christendom,"  hoping  to  obtain  from 
them  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  duel,  he  found  it  to  be 
generally  held  that  **  a  practice  sanctioned  by  time  and 
precedent,  which  had  witnstood  the  raillerv  of  the  satirist, 
the  terror  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  admonition  of  the 
pulpit,  nay,  the  fear  of  a  future  state,  could  never  be  abol- 
ished." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author,  in 
which  he  says  that,  while  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  the 
philanthropy  of  his  motives,  he  is  still  afraid  '*  that  the 
practice  of  duelling  is  so  deeply  engrafted  on  the  forms  of 
society  that,  for  a  leng^th  of  time  at  least,  until  mankind 
may  entertain  much  clearer  views  upon  most  moral  subjects, 
it  will  hardly  fall  into  disuse."  Worse  than  that,  the  I)uke 
of  Wellington,  afler  assuring  the  author  that  he  had  perused 
a  manuscript  copy  of  his  code  ^  with  great  interest,"  failed 
on  being  provoked  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  to  observe  Article 
VIII.,  which  sets  forth  that  **  when  a  gentleman  is  the  de- 
positary of  any  public  trust,  it  is  more  honorable  to  sacri- 
fice his  individual  feelings  than  the  general  interests  of 
society.'* 

A  Mr.  Brie,  too,  ^  though  an  admirer  of  the  code,"  en- 
gaged in  a  duel  which  the  code  did  not  sanction,  and  which 
his  second,  by  observing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
code,  might  easily  have  avoided. 

At  last,  however,  encouraged  by  experienced  friends  "  a^ 
well  as  by  Plato's  assurance  that  it  is  truly  honorable  t<» 
contrive  how  the  worst  things  can  be  turned  into  better.'* 
the  promoter  of  the  an ti- duelling  movement  took  up  Ui*' 
ground  that  the  duel  could  not  be  absolutely  done  away 
with,  but  that  it  might  be  surrounded  by  conditions  and 
determined  by  rules  which  would  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
most  objectionable  features,  and,  in  certain  cases,  prevent 
its  taking  place  at  all.  Thereupon  he  made  it  his  buMoess 
to  draw  up  a  guide  through  all  the  stages  of  a  quarrel,  in 
which  the  views  of  **  the  advocate  of  single  combat  and  of 
the  Christian  moralist  who  scruples  fighting"  should  be 
equally  respected. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  issued,  a  noble- 
man and  general  officer,  <*  who  had  fired  eight  shota  in  a 
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single  duel/'  subicribed  for  twelve  copies.  Captaio  Fot- 
trell,  well  known  *'  by  bis  desperate  duel  with  Colonel 
Ross,"  approved  of  tbe  ''  Christian  and  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples "  on  which  the  code  was  based,  and  the  author  was 
in  hopes  that  his  work  would  find  favor  not  only  with  the 
military,  but  with  the  cler^,  many  of  whom  had  recently 
been  '*  out,"  and  with  schoolmasters,  who,  it  was  suggested, 
would  find  in  the  <*  British  Code  of  Duel  "  a  suiuble  prize- 
book.  In  fact,  two  boys  aged  sixteen,  named  Wetherall 
and  Moran,  had  recently  K>ught  in  Dublin.  Two  boys 
of  the  same  age,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Yale  College, 
had  fought  with  rifles  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  in 
presence  of  their  parents,  one  of  whom  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  son ;  and  two  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  aged 
seventeen,  had  fought  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  one 
of  the  seconds  got  mortally  wounded  through  standing  too 
near  his  principal. 

The**  British  Code  of  Duel"  bears  unmistokable  marks 
of  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  the  author  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life.  Thus  in  the  preface,  usually  writ- 
ten not  before  but  after  the  book  which  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce, he  disapproves  of  duelling  altogether;  whereas  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  body  of  the  book  he  maintains  that 
duelling  is  as  justifiable  as  war  itself,  thouzh,  like  war,  it 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
But  the  author  of  the  *<  British  Code  of  Duel "  held  that, 
though  it  might  be  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  mortal  com- 
bat, there  could  be  no  reason  why  certain  objectionable 
customs  associated  with  duelling,  such  as  posting,  horse- 
whipping, nose-pulling,  calling  names,  and  so  on,  should 
not  be  abolished.  Already,  we  are  told,  "  these  courses 
are  rarely  resorted  to  by  honorable  men ;  because  if  their 
origin  be  traced  to  the  form  used  in  the  degradation  of 
knights,  the  iqdividnal  would  usurp  to  himself  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown ;  and  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  become 
amenable  to  municipal  law,  as  for  assault"  In  the  end, 
after  a  preface  and  two  introductions,  the  author  prints  his 
code,  and  in  proclaiming  it  informs  the  British  public  that 
**  should  any  individual  attempt  to  deviate  from  rules  which 
have  been  so  very  highly  sanctioned  by  the  chief  commander 
of  the  British  army  and  others  whose  letters  we  have  inserted 
in  the  introduction,  his  adversary  will  be  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  him  as  a  gentleman." 

Amonz  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  the  code  are  No. 
II.,  whicn  enjoins  every  gentleman  "to  abstain  from  nick- 
names, mimicry,  offensive  jokes,  and  what  is  usually  termed 
horse-play,  as  in  the  imprudent  indulgence  of  such  very 
Tulgar  follies  irreconcilable  quarrels  but  too  frequently  orig- 
inate ; "  No.  XXVI,,  which  sets  forth  that  *'  an  apology, 
with  its  usual  accompaniment — the  ofifer  of  a  wnip  or 
switch  —  should  always  be  accepted  for  a  blow,  or  for  any 
other  ofifence  which  may  be  considered  an  assault ; "  and 
No.  XXVII,  which  qualifies  the  severity  of  tbe  article  im- 
mediately preceding  it  by  allowing  the  tender  of  a  horses 
whip  or  stick  to  be  dispensed  with  "  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ofiending  party  and  upon  the  written  plea  of  his 
hazarding  his  commission,  rank,  pay,  or  family  expect- 


ance. 


A  gentleman  who  is  in  liquor  is  not  to  be  urged  or  allowed 
to  fight ;  nor  one  who  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  proper  disposition  of  his  property  and  trusts  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  family,  clients,  or  creditors.  All  extrava- 
gant propositions  are  to  be  carefully  rejected,  such  as  fight- 
ing across  a  table  or  at  handkerchiefs  length ;  and  "  as 
the  death  of  an  individual  may  sometimes  bring  party  feel- 
ings into  action,"  all  meetings  must  be  as  private  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  choosing  the  scene  of  action  Sf)€cial  precautions  should 
invariably  be  used  *'  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  carrying 
wounded  gentlemen  over  walls,  ditches,  gates,  stiles  or 
hedges ;  "  and  at  their  meeting  on  the  ground  the  parties 
should  invariably  salute  each  other,  and  should,  indeed,  be 
"  emulous  of  offering  this  evidence  of  civilization."  The  sol- 
emn act  of  tossing  up  is  to  be  performed  with  "  three,  five, 
or  seven  coins,  after  they  have  been  carefully  shaken  in  a 
hat."  No  duel  is  to  be  fought  on  a  Sunday  or  festival,  or 
near  a  place  of  public  worship. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Sidney  Dobell  left  a  large  quantity 
of  manuscript  in  verse  and  prose. 

£x-Mab8HAL  Bazaine  has  taken  the  apartments  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  late  Emperor  N^wleon  UL,  in  King 
Street,  Londbn. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  offers  a  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  recording  experiments, 
satisfactorily  provinz  whether  the  changes  in  the  hardness 
and  friability  of  steelare  due  to  physical  or  chemical  causes, 
or  to  both.  Papers  are  to  be  sent  in  before  March,  1876. 
and  the  prize  will  be  paid  in  July. 

A  National  Kaulbach  Institution  has  been  founded  at 
Niimberg  to  give  aasistanoe  to  talented  German  artists, 
without  distinction  of  ase,  sex,  or  place  of  residence.  The 
council  is  composed  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  {Kruut- 
freunde)^  and  the  committee  have  already  received  power- 
ful support,  especially  from  Germans  residing  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Paris,  with  all  its  love  of  music 
and  amusements,  and  its  crowds  of  foreigners,  cannot  sap- 
port  an  opera  —  at  least  the  state  is  always  called  upon  to 
furnish  subsidies  in  aid  of  the  Italian  ana  French  operas, 
the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  the  Lyrique  when  it  plays.  Bat 
even  with  subsidies,  which  have  bc«n  cut  down  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  the  business  is  not  always  a  payio| 
one.  Thus  in  1869  the  receipts  of  the  Italians  reached 
1,200,000  f.,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded  them  by  over 
$85,000.  The  singers  cost  700,000  f.,  the  dancers  337^000  f., 
the  orchestra  187,000  f.,  and  the  other  persons  emplojed 
in  the  house  168,000  f.  The  subsidies  nave  varied  from 
time  to  time,  being  sometimes  600,000  f.,  sometimes 
700,000  f.,  and  sometimes*  800,000  f.,  and  yet  with  this 
assistance  the  opera  has  always  been  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  snb- 
sidies  have  been  paid,  not  to  the  manager,  but  to  the 
Parisians,  to  enable  them  to  have  cheap  music. 

The  TimeSf  in  a  review  of  the  ''Life  of  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia,"  speaks  of  Kosciusko's  having  "fall- 
en, severelv  wounded,  with  the  words  which  became 
historic,  *  Finis  Polonise.' "  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  first  started  the  foolish  story,  which  was  con- 
tradicted by  Kosciusko  himself  almost  as  soon  as  it  wms 
published,  but  which  is  still  repeated  from  time  to  tinse  as 
though  its  genuineness  had  never  been  called  in  question. 
It  may  be  excusable  to  believe  in  the  **  last  words  *'  attrib- 
uted to  the  Imperial  Gruard  at  Waterloo  (where  they  didnt 
**  die  "  and  dia  '*  surrender  "),  because  some  one  member 
of  the  Guard,  better  bred  tluin  Cambronne,  might  retHy 
have  used  the  words  whic)i  Cambronne  himself  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  have  uttered.  But  Kosciusko  settled  the 
"  Finis  rolonisB  "  question  when  he  wrote  his  well-known 
letter  to  Count  S^gur,  assuring  him  that  he  had  not,  on 
falling,  cried  **  Finis  Polonin "  for  two  reasons :  first 
because  he  was  all  but  mortally  wounded  at  the  time  snd 
could  not  speak;  secondly,  because  he  could  never  have 
had  the  presumption  to  think  that  with  his  death  Poluid 
must  come  to  an  end.  He  even  added  that,  after  all  their 
disasters,  the  Poles  had  no  more  reason  to  say  "  Finis  Polo- 
nise "  than  had  the  French  after  Bosbach  to  say  **  Finis 
Gallie." 

The  aged  poet,  Runeberg,  the  greatest  scald  that  Sweden 
has  ever  had,  has  been  in  extremely  weak  health  for  many- 
years  past.  It  appears  that  as  he  has  lain  on  his  sick-bed, 
at  Helsingfors  in  Finland,  he  has  occupied  himself  by  close 
observation  of  the  habits  of  birds,  and  specially  with  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  migration,  and  he  has  at  last  pat 
forward  a  singularly  beautiful  theory  on  the  latter  point. 
He  believes,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  longing  after  light,  and 
that  alone,  that  draws  the  birds  southwards.  When  tbe 
days  shorten  in  the  north,  the  birds  go  south,  but  as  sooa 
as  ever  the  long  northern  nights  set  in,  with  all  their  lumi- 
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SOUS  and  Ions-drawn  hours,  the  wanderers  return  to  their 
)Id  hauntfl.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  move  south- 
ward to  eet  more  abundant  food ;  but  why,  asks  Runeberg, 
io  they  leave  their  rich  hunting-grounds  to  return  to  the 
lorth  ?  The  central  regions  of  Europe  are  in  every  way 
more  desirable  than  the  wastes  of  Scandinavia.  Only  one 
thing  is  richer  there,  and  that  is  light  The  same  instinct 
that  makes  plants  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground  strain  tow- 
ards the  light,  spreading  upwards  in  search  of  it,  works  in 
the  birds,  who,  on  their  free  winzs,  fly  afler  and  follow  it. 
This  very  suggestive  and  poetical  notion  is  further  carried 
out  by  reference  to  various  analogies  in  natural  history,  and 
the  final  sentence  is  anite  epigrammatic :  "  The  bird  of 
passage  is  of  noble  birth ;  he  bears  a  motto,  and  his  motto 
is  Lux  mea  dux,** 

Wk  thoaght  the  gas-companies  of  the  United   States 
were  rather  autocratic  institutions ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
English  gas  companies  could  give  ours  a  lesson  in  oppres- 
sion.   The   Pall  Medl   Gazette  remarks :    **  Perhaps  the 
most  absolute   form  of  government  which  now  exists  in 
Europe  is  that  of  the  London  gas-companies.    All   that 
was  hitherto  known  on  the  subject  by  the  unfortutiate  gas- 
consumer  was  that  they  supplied  him  with  an  article  of 
low  illuminating  power  and  high  price  —  the  former  con- 
stant in  amount  and  the  latter  variable,  and  readjusted 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  performance  of  certain 
little  illusory  formalities  called  an  '  inquiry,'  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  gas-company.    It  now  appears,  however,  that 
the  quality  of  the  article  supplied  is  equally  discretionary 
with  the  companies,  and  that  they  claim  not  only  the  right 
to  vary  it  at  their  will,  but  to  compel  the  consumer  to 
sdapt  his  gas-fittings  to  the  alteration.    *  A  Bromptonian  ' 
states  that  he  has  received  a  circular  from  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  informing  him  that  *  the  directors, 
baring  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Kensington  Vestry 
changed  the  supply  of  gas  in  that  district  from  cannel  to 
common,  give  notice  that  except  where  an  argand  burner 
is  fixed  the  common  gas  requires  a  burner  slightly  larger 
than  those  used  for  cannel  gas.'    It  is  probable  that  no 
cooler  notice  than  this  ever  emanated  even  from   a  gas- 
company.    It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  saying  to  each  of  their 
coftomers,  *  As  we  have    resolved  to  supply  you  with 
inferior  gas  in  future,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  alter 
your  gas-burners  in  order  to  make  use  of  it.' " 

''Mr.  Tennyson,"  says  Sylvanus  Urban  in  The  Gen- 
t/eman's  Magazine,  "  is  probably  as  well  aware  as  any  of 
bis  critics  can  be  of  the  strong  tendency  existing  in  his 
own  mind  to  touch  and  retouch  even  his  finished  work  in 
A  fidgety  and  unsatisfied  way.  Indeed,  to  those  who  read 
biffl  thoughtfully  he  has  given  one  or  two  hints  of  his 
knowledge  of  this  particular  failing.  In  *  Will  Water- 
proofs Lyrical  Monolosue'  —  a  poem  full  of  deep  auto- 
biographical interest  —  ne  writes  in  evident  allusion  to  his 
own  method  of  working,  — 

Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 
Till  all  be  ripe,  and  rotten. 

It  is  jast  |x>ffsible  that  in  the  two  alterations  I  notice  in 
tbe  new  ecntion  of  his  works  he  has,  in  his  desire  to  be 
exact  and  faithful,  advanced  a  staee  beyond  ripeness. 
Everybody  knows  the  couplet  in  *•  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,'  — 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent 

In  the  new  edition  the  first  line  is  altered,  and  the  epi- 
tbets  are  dropped  for  the  literal  simplicity  of 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife. 

Ilie  other  alteration  is  in  the  poem  'Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange.'  The  verse  ran  thus  in  earlier  editions :  — 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 

The  broken  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 

'^e  last  line  of  the  first  verse  now  teads^  — 


That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable  wall. 

The  pear  on  the  p:able  wall  may  perhaps  be  more  literal  to 
some  original  in  the  poet's  mind,  but  is  it  quite  fair  on  his 
part  thus  to  confuse  the  lines  of  so  perfect  a  picture,  every 
touch  and  detail  of  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  living 
memory  of  hundreds  of  readers  ?  I  am  glad  to  find  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  magnificent  epical  fragment  'Morte 
d*  Arthur '  is  restored  to  me  reader.  We  are  glad  of  *■  The 
Passing  of  Arthur '  as  an  addition  to  our  stock ;  but  we 
could  not  well  accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  our  earlier 
love." 

Dr.  Schliemann  describes  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
an  ascent,  made  by  him  last  month,  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
He  did  not  see  any  snow  until  he  had  gained  an  altitude 
of  6000  feet,  and  even  then  only  in  clefts  of  the  mountain. 
At  nine  in  the  evening,  after  repeatedly  losing  his  way,  he 
arrived  at  one  of  the  highest  of  the  shepherds'  huts ;  but 
the  place  was  so  filthy  that  he  preferred  to  sleep  with  his 
companions  in  the  open  air.  This  he  did  with  compara- 
tive comfort,  though  when  he  left  Delphi  that  morning  the 
temperature  was  at  32  deg.  Rdaumur,  while  at  his  sleeping- 
place  the  thermometer  showed  4  deg.  only.  At  two  a.  m. 
they  proceeded  on  mules  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  afler 
which  they  had  to  climb  with  hands  and  feet  up  the  Ly- 
keri,  which  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  They 
reached  the  summit  with  much  labor  at  five  o'clock,  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising.  To  the  east  they  saw  the  green 
fields  and  meadows  of  Boeotia,  Lake  Copais,  Attica,  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  the  .£gean  Sea ;  to  the  north,  the 
mountain  chains  of  Othrys  and  (Eta;  Pindus,  Olympus, 
Ossa,  Felion,  and  Athos ;  to  the  south,  the  high  table-land 
they  had  visited  on  the  previous  day,  the  ravine  of  Pleistos, 
in  which  Delphi  lies  hidden,  the  beautiful  plain  of  Krysso, 
the  bays  of  Cirrha  and  Anticirrha,  and  the  maenificent 
mountain  range  of  the  Helicon,  the  bay  of  Corinth,  Acro- 
corinthos,  the  mountains  of  Achaia,  descending  precipi- 
tously to  the  sea,  the  high  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and  in 
the  background  the  gigantic  Taygetos;  to  the  west,  the 
mountains  of  Locria,  uStolia,  and  Acarnania,  and  behind 
them  the  Adriatic.  Dr.  Schliemann  adds  that  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  he  found  only  one  kind  of  plant, 
with  small  thick  leaves,  but  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Lykeri 
there  were  six  different  species,  giving  abundant  food  to  the 
sheep.  Some  of  the  shepherds  have  2000  sheep,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  property  of  S0,000  drachmas,  or  7500  thalers. 
Everywhere  on  the  mountain- tops  there  are  high  stones  of 
various  shapes  which  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  shepherds 
in  foggy  weather.  The  women  carry  about  with  them  a 
very  primitive  spinning  apparatus,  with  which  they  are 
continually  spinning  wool,  whether  they  sit,  stand,  or  walk. 

<<  No  little  anxiety/'  says  the  Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  •<  has  been 
caused  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  during  the  last  few 
days  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  myriads  of  ants.  A 
vanguard  of  these  insects  has  even  been  seen  marching 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
our  position  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  extreme  peril. 
At  any  moment  the  invading  armv  may  be  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  then  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  ant- 
plague.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the  ant  as 
an  industrious  but  insignificant  creature  will  probably 
smile  at  the  idea  of  its  presence  ev^n  in  swarms  being  a 
source  of  serious  inconvenience.  Without  any  wish  to 
cause  an  unnecessary  panic,  but  merely  with  the  view  of 
preparing  Londoners  for  possible  contingencies,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  an  army  of 
ants  that  some  years  ago  invaded  the  island  of  Grenada. 
The  ants  on  that  occasion  *  descended  from  the  hills  like 
torrents,  and  the  plantations,  as  well  as  every  path  and 
road  for  miles,  we^re  filled  with  them.  Rats,  mice,  and 
reptiles  of  every  kind  became  an  easy  prey  to  them,  and 
even  the  birds,  which  they  attacked  whenever  they  lighted 
on  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  were  so  harassed  as  to  be 
at  length  unable  to  resist  them.  Streams  of  water  opposed 
onlv  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress ;  the  foremost 
rushing  blindly  on  certain  death  ancl  fresh  armies  instantly 
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following,  till  a  bank  was  formed  of  the  carcasses  of  those 
which  were  drowned  sufHcient  to  dam  up  the  waters  and 
allow  the  main  body  to  pass  over  in  safety.  Even  fire  was 
tried  without  effect.  When  it  was  lighted  to  arrest  their 
route,  they  rushed  into  the  blaz6  in  such  myriads  as  to  ex- 
tinguish it.'  To  such  straits  was  the  unfortunate  island 
reduced  by  the  ants  that  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered, 
but  in  vain,  for  an  effectual  means  of  destroying  them ; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  hurricane  in  1 780  came  and  blew 
them  away  and  drowned  them,  —  doing,  by  the  way,  almost 
more  mischief  than  the  ants,  —  that  Grenada  was  freed 
from  these  terrible  destroyers.  Happily,  in  London  we 
have  the  steam-roller,  which  should  be  kept  ready  for  im- 
mediate action  in  the  face  of  the  calamity  with  which  we 
are  now  threatened." 

A  German  paper  publishes  a  curious  account  by  Herr 
Von  Fries,  an  Austrian  employed  in  the  Chinese  Customs 
service,  of  an  official  Chinese  banquet  at  which  he  was 
present  The  guests,  he  says,  having  all  assembled  in  the 
outer  court-yard  of  the  house,  the  doors  were  thrown  open 
by  two  coolies,  who  admitted  tliem  into  a  second  court-yard. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  some 
discordant  Chinese  music,  and  the  firing  of  mortars.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  third  courtryard,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  received  them  and  showed  them  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  court-yard  by  a  glass 
partition.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large  round 
table,  and  against  the  walls  were  chairs  with  a  small  table 
before  each,  to  put  teacups  on,  tea  being  served  immediately 
before  dinner.  The  walls  were  covered  with  Chinese  pict- 
ures, and  numberless  lamps  and  lanterns  hune  from  the 
ceiling.     AfVer  a  short  conversation  in  the  Chinese  lan- 

fuagf ,  the  table  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  guests* 
^hen  all  was  ready,  the  host  asked  each  guest  to  come  to 
the  table,  pointing  out  his  seat,  and  handing  him  with 
many  compliments  a  set  of  red  lacquered  chopsticks. 
When  this  ceremonpr  was  completed,  the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Rice  wine  was  first  brought  up,  together  with 
ham,  eggs,  and  various  cold  vegetables.  The  next  course 
consisted  of  bird's-nest  soup,  and  thirty- four  dishes  followed, 
among  which  were  sharks'  fins,  a  soup  made  of  diminutive 
snails  of  the  size  of  small  beans,  which  came  from  Lake 
Tahu,  a  ragout  of  ducks'  tongues,  fishes'  brains  with  brown 
sauce  (a  most  disgusting  dish  to  a  European  palate),  and 
puddings  baked  in  oil.  Roast  pork  and  ducks  were  also 
served ;  these  were  eatable,  and  the  fish  was  particularly 
well  cooked,  but  Herr  Von  Fries  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  simplest  European  dish  is  far  preferable  to  the 
most  elaborate  delicacy  of  the  Chinese  cuisine,  and  he  says 
that  af^er  dinner  he  felt  as  if  he  had  eaten  boiled  gutta- 
percha. The  best  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  dish  ot 
excellent  fruit  Champagne  was  served  towards  the  end 
of  the  dinner ;  this  is  the  only  wine  drunk  by  the  Chinese, 
and  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  buy  it,  as  a  case  costs 
from  ten  to  fifleen  Mexican  ducats.  Cigars  were  handed 
round  after  the  soup,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  go  away  di- 
rectly af\cr  dinner.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  at  a  ban- 
quet of  this  kind  the  host  only  appears  in  official  costume, 
the  guests  being  all  in  mufti.| 


ONE   DEED^  OF  ^GOOD. 

If  I  might  do  one  deed  of  good,] 

One  little  deed  before  I  die,  •  , 
Or  think  one  noble  thought,  that  shouk 

Hereafter  not  forgotten  lie, 
I  would  not  murmur,  though  I  must 
Be  lost  in  death's  unnumbered  dust. 

The  filmy  wing  that  wafts  the  seed 

Upon  the  careless  wind  to  earth. 
Of  its  short  life  has  only  meed 

To  find  the  gem  fit  place  for  birth  ; 
For  one  swift  moment  of  delight 
It  whirls,  then  withers  out  of  sight. 

F.  W.  BOUBDXLLON. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE,  ROSE. 

FBOM  TIIB  FBBRCH  OV  TUiOPHILE  01.UTIKR. 

"  SoalcTs  te  pftnplira  clow. 

BegituuMg  9fihM  Orig^aaL 
I. 

TnosB  flnmbering  lids  unclose, 

Where  pure  dreams  hover  so  light! 
A  spectre  am  I — the  Rose 

That  you  wore  at  the  ball  last  night 
You  took  me,  watered  so  late 

My  leaves  yet  glistened  with  dew,] 
And  amid  the  starry  fSte 

Toa  bore  me  the  evening  thfoug^ 

11.^ 

O  lady,  for  whom  I  died, 

ybu  cannot  drive  me  away! 
My  spectre  at  your  bedside 

Shall  dance  till  the  dawning  of  day. 
Yet  fear  not,  nor  make  lament, 

Nor  breathe  sad  psalms  for  my  rest  1 
For  m  V  soul  is  this  tender  scent. 

And  I  come  from  the  bowers  of  the  Blest 

ni. 

How  many  for  deaths  so  divine 

Would  nave  given  their  lives  away ! 
Was  never  sach  fate  as  mine — 

For  in  death  on  your  neck  I  lay ! 
To  my  alabaster  bier 

A  poet  came  with  a  kiss : 
And  ne  wrote, "  A  rose  lies  here, 

But  kings  might  envy  its  bliss." 

Fbakcis  Dxtio  Mobicb. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


I. 


If  we  be  fools  of  chance,  indeed,  and  tend 
No  whither,  then  the  blinder  fools  in  this : 
That,  loving  good,  we  live,  in  scorn  of  blitt, 

Its  wageless  servants  to  the  evil  end. 

If  at  the  last  man*s  thirst  for  higher  tbtn^rs 
Be  quenched  in  dast,  the  giver  of  his  life, 
Why  press  with  growing  zeal  a  hopeless  strife  t 

Why  —  bom  for  creeping  —  should  be  dream  of  ^gs  * 

O  Mother  Dust!  then  hast  one  law  so  mild. 
We  call  it  sacred — all  thy  creatures  own  it— 

The  tie  which  binds  the  parent  and  the  child ; 
Why  has  man's  loving  heart  alone  outgrown  iti 

Why  hast  thou  travailed  so  to  bo  denied, 
So  trampled  by  a  would-be  matricide  ? 

II. 

Bipe  fruit  of  science,  demonstrated  fact,  ^ 
Wc  grasp  at  thee  in  trembling  expectation, 
We  humbly  wait  on  thee  for  explanation : 

Words  of  the  Universe,  enshrined  in  act ! 

Words,  pregnant  words,  bat  only  parte  of  speech 
As  yet,  curt  utterance  such  as  children  use. 
With  meanings  strn<;gling  through  but  to  confuse, 

And  hinted  signs  which  soar  beyond  our  reach. 

Work  on  in  patience,  children  of  the  time. 

Who  lend  your  faltering  modes  to  Nature's  voice; 

Fulfil  your  present  task  ;  some  prize  sublime 
Yc  wot  not  of  your  hearts  may  still  njoice, 

Some  strain  of  music  shape  the  wild  tnrmoil. 
And  consecrate  the  pauses  of  vour  toil. 

Emilt  PFBirFsa. 
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TEN   PER   CENT. 

The  bargains  made  by  publishers  with  anthors  are 
▼arious,  but  from  what  we  can  learn,  the  half  profits  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  predominates  in  England,  and  the  ten 
per  cent  system  in  America.  Mr.  Spedding,  at  any  rate, 
in  his  little  book,  "  Authors  and  Publishers,"  implies  that 
the  half  profits  system  is  the  one  most  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land,  and  he  is  delighted  at  the  discovery  he  made  when 
be  came  to  receive  copyright  iGrom  the  American  pub- 
lishers of  hia  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  that  in  America 
authors  were  free  from  the  entanglements  of  a  system 
which  always  seemed  to  halve  their  half,  and  received  a 
clear  ten  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  all  copies  sold  ; 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  intricate  accounts 
pertaining  to  manufacture  and  advertising,  but  simply 
needed  to  know  how  many  copies  had  actually  been  sold 
since  the  last  settlement ;  the  retail  price  was  advertised, 
and  they  had  at  least  arithmetic  enough  to  reckon  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  product  of  the  number  of  copies  and  price 
of  each  copy. 

The  usual  mode  of  dealing  with  authors  for  whom  pub- 
lishers are  freely  disposed  to  publish  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  publisher,  taking  upon  himself  the  expenses  of 
publication,  collects  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  hands  to 
the  author  ten  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  each  copy 
sold.  Why  should  not  the  author,  when  he  has  the  money 
to  invest,  himself  bear  all  the  expenses,  receive  all  the 
proceeds,  and  pay  the  publisher  ten  per  cent  for  his  labor 
in  publishing  the  book  ?  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon arrangement.  It  sometimes  is  made  when  the  author 
u  rich  and  the  publisher  poor ;  sometimes  when  the  pub- 
lisher does  not  re<;ard  the  book  as  a  safe  investment  and 
the  author  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk  ;  and  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  a  successful  author  prefers  this 
method  as  insuring  him  a  larger  share  of  the  profits,  the 
publisher  in  this  case  receiving  an  agent*s  commission. 

The  answer  in  general  which  we  should  make  to  the 
question  is  that  the  author  by  this  course  becomes  a  cap- 
italist, and  it  ia  for  him  to  consider  whether  his  money  thus 
invested  will  bring  him  in  a  better  return  than  if  put  out 
at  interest  in  some  other  form.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
copyright  as  payment  for  the  labor  of  his  brain,  and  if  he 
wi&hes  to  reckon  the  profit  upon  publishing  his  own  works, 
he  must  deduct  the  copyright  which  he  would  in  any 
event  receive.  It  makes  no  difierence  whether  the  pub- 
lisher pays  it  to  him  or  he  pays  it  to  himself.  That  being 
subtracted,  will  his  investment  of  money  in  his  books  pay 
htm  as  well  as  if  invested  in  some  other  way  ?  That  is 
the  quest!  >n  which  he  must  ask  himself. 

We  may  say  for  one  thing  that  it  will  not  pay  him  as 
much  as  it  would  pay  the  publisher,  were  that  person  to 
he  the  capitalist,  and  not,  as  we  are  now  supposing,  the 
a^ent  The  reason  is*  obvious.  The  publisher,  if  he  be 
capitalist,  is  a  person  with  full  responsibilities,  engaged  in 
using  his  money  in  a  business  of  which  he  has  control, 
which  be  must  manage  economically  in  order  to  extract  a 


good  profit  from  it,  and  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar.  If  he  be  agent,  he  has  limited  re- 
sponsibilities and  limited  control ;  he  risks  little,  and  his 
commission  bearing  a  fixed  ratio,  he  makes  something  out 
of  every  transaction,  whether  his  principal  makes  a  good 
or  a  poor  sale.  Of  course  the  more  successful  ho  is  in  his 
management  of  the  trust,  the  more  he  receives  in  commis- 
sion, and  his  interest  is  appealed  to.  Yet  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, not  to  be  ignored,  between  the  activity  of  a  pei^ 
son  who  is  simply  the  agent  for  another,  and  that  of  one 
who  ventures  property  and  business  reputation.  As  be- 
tween the  author  owning  his  books  and  the  publisher 
owning  them,  we  think  the  latter  more  likely  to  make  the 
investment  pay. 

Another  reason  has  already  been  implied.  The  author 
makes  his  investment,  but  he  is  compelled  to  entrust  die 
management  of  it  to  another.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  personally  direct  it,  yet  from  his  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  his  partial  knowledge,  he  is  constantly  tempted 
to  take  a  share  of  the  management,  and  his  agent, 'for  one 
reason  or  another,  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  a  way  of  ex- 
pecting his  principal  to  fulfil  quite  important  functions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  between  tJiem  both  there  might  be 
some  irregularity  in  the  movement  of  the  machine. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  say  how  good  or  how  poor  a 
piece  of  property  a  moderately  successful  book  may  be, 
how  it  would  rank  as  an  investment  to  tempt  an  author, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  profits  of  a  publisher 
are  from  two  sources  :  books  on  which  there  is  no  copy- 
right, but  which  sell  steadily  year  after  year,  and  books 
which  run  up  into  large  editions,  where  the  advertising 
has  come  to  bear  an  exceedingly  small  ratio  to  the  re- 
ceipts, and  the  stereotype  plates  have  been  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits. 

In  our  judgment,  if  an  author  wishes  to  invest  money 
in  his  books,  he  cannot  do  better  than  own  the  stereotype 
plates  from  which  the  book  is  made.  That  gives  him 
control  of  his  book  as  nothing  else  can,  and  so  long  as  his 
book  selb,  the  plates  are  property.  If  his  publisher  fails 
or  gives  up  his  business,  the  plates  cannot  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  who  would  use  them  ill,  and  with- 
out the  plates  the  book  cannot  be  printed.  In  this  way, 
too,  he  shares  risks  with  the  publisher.  Ilis  own  risk  is 
a  simple  one ;  the  manufacture  of  the  plates  is  not  at- 
tended with  complicated  calculations,  and  once  made, 
there  need  be  but  trifling  expense  of  repair  ever  called 
for ;  the  merest  tyro  can  own  the  plates,  but  the  printed 
stock,  as  we  have  before  explained,  is  of  much  more  varia- 
ble value,  and  requires  to  be  under  the  control  of  an  ex- 
pert A  not  uncommon  mode  of  publishing,  where  the 
author  owns  the  plates,  b  for  the  publbher  to  assume  all 
other  expenses  and  pay  him  a  copyright  of  fifteen  per 
cent  on  the  retail  price  of  all  copies  of  the  book  sold,  ten 
per  cent  being  regarded  as  copyright  and  five  per  cent, 
as  interest  on  the  investment :  five  per  cent  be  it  observed 
on  the  retail  price  of  the  book,  not  on  the  amount  invest- 
ed in  the  plates. 

NOTES. 

—  The  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  VII.,  is  nearly 
ready  for  subscribers  and  the  public.  This  journal  is 
issued  by  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  through 
Ilurd  and  Houghton,  New  York;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Canibriilge,  and  some  notion  of  the  scope  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  valuable  character  of  the  contributions  to  its 
meetings  and  journal  may  be  formed  from  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  this  new  number.  Dr.  Woolsey  writei: 
upon  *^  The  Exemption  of  Private  Property  upon  the  Sea 
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from  Capture,"  Dr.  Harris  upon  '^  Public  Uses  of  Vital 
Statistics,"  and  Dr.  £.  Jarvis  upon  **  Vital  Statistics  of 
Different  Races."  *'  The  Ventilation  of  Dvrellings  of  the 
Poor  "  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  and  "  Animal  Vaccina- 
tion "  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Martin.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  reports 
on  **.  School  Hygiene,"  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll  on  "  Hy- 
giene in  Schools  and  Colleges."  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  at 
one  time  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  has 
a  long  paper  on  *'Tent  Hospitals,"  and  Pres.  A.  D. 
White's  now  famous  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  National 
and  State  Governments  to  Advanced  Education  "  is  given 
in  full,  together  with  the  discussion  that  followed,  which 
was  engaged  in  by  Dr.  McCosh,  Principal  Tulloch,  and 
others.  "  Free  Public  Libraries  "  is  a  paper  by  W.  W. 
Greenough,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Cephas  Brainard  writes  of  the  *'  Social  Science 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association."  These 
papers  are  accompanied  by  reports  of  the  discussions 
created  by  the  reading,  and  the  impression  produced  upon 
the  reader  is  that  here  b  a  body  of  capable  men,  really 
in  earnest  about  their  work,  and  that  work  of  very  great 
importance. 

—  Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  lately  editor  of  Hearth 
and  Home^  and  author  of  the  series  of  papers  '*  A  Rebel's 
BecoUections,"  now  publishing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly^  is 
to  be  editor  of  Our  American  Homes^  a  monthly  published 
by  Henry  L.  Shepard  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Eggleston 
is  a  brother  of  Edward  Eggleston,  author  of  "  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,"  and  other  Western  stories. 

—  Mr.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  editor  of  The  Rural  Home,  of 
Rochester,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  "  His  Prison 
Bars ;  and  the  Way  of  Escape,"  a  temperance  story  of  his 
own,  which  he  has  been  publishing  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper. 

—  We  spoke  lately  of  the  desirability  of  tablets  or  other 
memorials  to  aid  in  localizing  personal  traditions  in  our 
towns  and  cities.  We  noticed  a  simple  and  suggestive 
tablet  of  this  sort,  lately,  in  the  entrance-way  of  a  building 
on  Tremont  Street  in  Boston.  That  part  of  the  street 
which  faces  the  Common  has  slowly  been  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  trade,  and  there  are  now  but  few  dwelling- 
houses  in  what  was  once  a  favorite  locality.  Mr.  Amos 
Lawrence  was  once  a  resident  there.  His  house  has  been 
removed  and  a  business  building  raised  in  place  of  it. 
Let  into  the  wall  as  one  enters  is  a  marble  tablet  with 
the  inscription  — - 


Amos  Lawrence  and  his 

family  lived  on  this  estate 

XL VI  years. 

This  building  was  erected 

MDCCCLXVIII. 


—  The  Bric-2^Brac  series,  which  has  come  gayly  along 
amongst  books,  like  a  literary  humming-bird,  say,  grows 
rapidly  and  with  considerable  yariety.  The  next  volume 
to  be  issued  will  contain  '*  Prosper  M^rim^'s  Letters  to  an 
Incognita,"  selections  from  Lamartine's  Memoirs  of  him- 
self, and  from  George  Sand's  Recollections.  The  volume 
to  succeed  that  will  go  back  to  England  again,  and  be  taken 
from  the  chatty  reminiscences  of  Barham,  of  Ingoldsby 
fame,  Hodder,  and  Harness.  Theodore  Hook  will  figure 
largely  in  the  book,  a  scapegrace  of  a  joker  who  combined 
wit  and  impudence  in  a  singular  degree. 


—  At  the  recent  Millennial  celebration  in  Iceland  one 
of  the  specially  large  guns  was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who 
acquitted  himself  admirably,  as  he  always  does  upon 
large  occasions.  In  a  speech  of  welcome  by  ProfesBor 
Magnussen  (a  native  Icelander,  though  now  Librarian  of 
Cambridge  University,  England),  America  was  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  was  introduced  as  the  Scald  Poet  from 
America,  He  quite  surprised  the  people  by  addressiQo 
them  briefly  but  fluently  in  Danish.  When  he  bad  con- 
cluded, the  king,  who  was  standing  in  the  tbick  of  the 
crowd,  led  the  cheering,  giving  the  Scald  the  full  and 
regular  three  times  three,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
told  him  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  hear  him  speak 
in  Danish,  and  complimented  him  on  his  command  of  the 
language. 

—  A  correspondent  of  a  Boston  journal,  alluding  to  the 
private  picture-galleries  of  New  York,  says  thattbelai^est 
and  best  is  probably  that  of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  from 
which  the  public  gain  no  advantage,  its  doors  being  closed 
against  visitors,  as  is  the  superb  library  of  that  gentleman. 
He  possesses  four  genuine  Turners,  of  which  there  are 
few  in  America,  to  view  which  some  of  the  more  entbn§i- 
astic  artists  of  Gotham  would  be  delighted.  There  are 
also  specimens  of  Gerard  Douw,  Tenien,  Cuyp,  Raysdael, 
and  other  famous  artists  of  the  Flemish  school ;  while  in 
pictures  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Venetian  scbools  the 
collection  is  especially  rich.  .  Mr.  Lenox  has  little  faith 
in  American  art,  and  consequently  few  of  our  nati?e 
artists  are  represented.  Church's  *'  Cotopaxi,"  for  which 
$6000  was  paid,  is  the  principal  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  1863  the  ladies  of  New  York  appealed  to  Mr.  Lenox  to 
open  his  gallery  to  the  public  at  an  admission  fee  of  $1, 
in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  $10,000  could  be  rabed  in  that  manner. 
Several  other  gentlemen  had  responded  favorably  to  a  like 
request,  and  the  devotees  of  art  in  New  York,  feeling 
assured  that  no  refusal  could  be  made  under  the  circam- 
stances,  were  felicitating  themselves  upon  the  unbolting  of 
the  mysterious  doors,  when  a  note  to  the  committee  from 
the  owner  blasted  their  hopes  and  lefl  them  to  sufier  the 
pangs  of  disappointment.  Mr.  Lenox  pleaded  that  to 
accede  to  the  request  made  would  be  to  break  a  rule  from 
which  he  had  never  deviated.  The  refusal  was  softened 
by  a  check  for  $25,000,  a  sum  which  the  sender  tbooght 
not  too  exorbitant  to  pay  for  peace  and  privacy.  He  in- 
tends to  endow  the  Lenox  InsUtute  with  these  art  treas- 
ures at  his  death. 

—  Conrad  Heller  is  the  name  of  an  aged  one  —  eigbtr- 
four  —  who  resides  now  at  Amsterdam,  New  York,  fol- 
lowing the  peaceful  calling  of  a  cabinet-maker.  It  is  bis 
pride  to  relate  that  he  fought  at  Waterloo  ander  Napo- 
leoi^  and  to  read  the  newspapers  without  spectacles. 

—  Mr.  John  T.  Laoey,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  re- 
cently made  a  voyage  of  twenty-two  miles  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  the  space  of  three  and  a  quarter  hours,  io  s 
row  boat  towed  by  a  kite.  The  boat  was  twelve  feet  long, 
and  the  kite  ten  feet  high  by  eight  feet  wide.  About  six 
hundred  feet  of  cord  was  let  out  The  speed  of  the  boat 
is  stated  to  have  been  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
a  small  sailing  craft  which  attempted  a  race.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  greater  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the 
elevated  position  of  the  kite.  The  towage  of  boats  by 
kites  is  a  very  old  amusement,  but  'it  is  a  slow  method  of 
navigation.  The  boat  and  kite  can  only  travel  in  one 
direction,  directly  be/ore  the  wind  ;  whereas  the  ordiaaiy 
sail  boat  can  move  obliquely,  in  various  directions. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.  1 

BT  MART    CLBMMBR  AMES. 
CHAPTER   XXVI.      SUCCESS? 

It  was  not  the  actual  mau  who  had  just  gone  from 
her  life  that  she  mourned.     It  was  the  man  that  he 
should  have  been,  for  whom  she  cried.     In  his  fading 
out  she  had  lost  the  absorbing  thought  of  her  life.     A 
portion  of  herself  seemed  to  have  been  struck  from  her, 
to  be  drifting  farther  and  £ftrther  from  her,  out  some- 
wht^re  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     She  often  unaware 
held  her  hand  tight  over  her  heart,  as  if  to  stop  its 
acbins  for  what  it  had  lost     This  loss  was  not  the 
real  man  now  sundered  from  her.     It  was  for  her  lost 
faith,  for  sympathy  and  accord  of  soul,  the  consummate 
crown  of  all  human   companionship,  that  her  nature 
called.     Without  these  no  human  life  could  be  com- 
plete.   Yet  it  was  these,  the  very  reward  of  being,  that 
j^he  had  missed.    They  were  not  hers,  they  could  never 
be  hers ;  yet  her  life  went  on.     But  if  she  had  never 
comprehended  to  the  utmost  what  a  human  life  in  the 
fulness  of  its  multiform  being  could  be  ;  if  she  had  had 
a  less  keen  realization  of  what  had  escaped  herself  of  its 
most  potential  sweetness ;  if  she  had  not  learned  that 
hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  endure  in  patience,  to  grow  in 
the  graces  of  the  spirit, —  not  in  the  repletion  of  happi- 
ness, but  through  loss  and  dearth  and  want,  through 
loneliness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  yet  no  less  through  love 
and  faith  and  ever-kindling  hope,  —  she  would  have 
been  poor  indeed.    She  would  have  had  nothing  to  give, 
whereas  she  now  gave  bounteously  of  soul-wealth  to 
her  kind.     She  poured  forth  of  her  largess  without 
stint.    Nevertheless  the  heart  within  her  ached  and 
yearned  even  while  it  gave. 

She  ministered  and  would  not  cease ;  but  in  her 
utmost  need  who  was  there  to  minister  to  her  ?  No  one. 
She  never  asked  this  question.  But  no  less  the  want 
was  there,  and  the  hope,  though  she  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  it,  that  sometime,  —  perhaps  in  the  dim  Here- 
after, yet  sometime,  —  he  whose  right  it  was  would 
return  to  her,  redeemed  from  the  infirmities  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  heart  that  loved 
him  with  the  £ftith  that  it  had  lost  and  that  lived 
again.  This  hope  received  a  heavy  shock  one  day.  It 
came  in  a  letter  from  Mary  Ben,  in  the  shape  of  i^ 
newspaper  notice,  an  official  announcement  of  a  plea 
for  divorce  on  the  part  of  Cyril  King  from  his  wife 
Agnes  King,  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  The  defend- 
ant was  summoned  in  behalf  of  her  own  interests  to 
appear  by  such  a  date,  else  the  plaintiff's  suit  would 
proceed  and  the  divorce  be  granted  to  him. 
''  My  mind  is  twisted  this  way  and  that,"  wrote  Mary 
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Ben.  ^I  am  that  troubled  to  know  what  is- best — to 
send  you  this  notice  or  to  keep  it  My  captain  says 
'tis  my  duty  as  your  true  friend  to  send  it,  aa  I  do.  If 
it  can  only  bring  you  back  to  us  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness, I  shall  never  be  sorry  ;  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  to  be,  though  Lotusport  can  never  be  what  it  was 
once  to  me,  without  you.'' 

'^  Defend  her  own  interests  !  "  Drag  the  bitter  truth 
which  had  desolated  her  heart  and  life  before  the 
world's  eyes  for  its  inspection  and  cruel  comment,  while 
the  waste  of  happiness,  the  wreck  of  life,  remained  ? 
Never.  She  would  put  no  plea  against  his  desire. 
Wiiat  that  desire  was  she  was  all  too  sure  for  her  own 
peace.  If  she  were  mistaken,  would  he  have  made  no 
eifort  in  all  these  months  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his 
wife  and  child  ?  That  he  had  made  no  such  effort  she 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  if  only  from  the  letters  of 
Mary  Ben.  Her  home  was  rented  to  strangers,  and 
her  husband  never  spent  a  day  in  Lotusport  that  the 
exigencies  of  public  business  did  not  demand.  She 
could  endure,  but  she  could  not  fight  against  fate. 
The  divorce  must  go  on.  This  was  indeed  the  end. 
Once  her  husband,  always  her  husband.  He  could 
never  be  less  to  her  faithful  soul.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
world  she  had  already  ceased  to  be  his  wife.  At  last 
she  had  lost  not  only  him,  but  hope.  At  last  in  ex- 
tremity she  was  alone ;  alone  as  she  had  never  felt 
herself  to  be  before. 

The  only  visible  sign  of  this  interior  desolation  was 
the  whiter  face,  the  swiller  hand.  The  spring  came, 
the  summer  waxed  and  waned,  the  autumn  blazed  and 
died,  the  northern  winter  piled  its  inviolate  snows,  — 
and  the  heart  within  her  had  never  made  another  out- 
ward sign  of  its  inward  Ufa 

Meanwhile,  even  ^to  the  log-house  within  the  forest 
beside  the  Pinnacle  had  ^netrated  the  eager  question- 
ing of  tlie  reading  world  concerning  **  Ulm  Neil." 
''Who  is  Ulm  Neil  ?"  This  was  the  latest  conun- 
drum put  forth  in  the  realm  of  letters.  Like  other 
conundrums  its  interest  deepened  proportionately  with 
the  difficulty  of  its  solution.  Many  persons  ^  knew  as 
well  as  they  wanted  to  "  just  who  Ulm  Neil  was ;  but 
nobody  was  sure.  ''  Ulm  Neil  was  a  man."  ^  Ulm 
Neil  was  a  woman."  Ulm  Neil  was  an  already  well- 
known  author  who  chose  to  put  forth  this  remarkable 
series  of  stories  now  published  in  a  book  called  '*  The 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  City,"  under  a  new  signature,  that 
their  revelations  of  life  and  character  might  not  be 
traced  to  a  definite  source.  *'  Ulm  Neil  was  a  man  of 
fortune  and  leisure,  who  chose  to  give  his  observations 
of  gay  life  and  fashionable  society  incog,'*  '^Ulm 
Neil  was  a  young  woman,  self-educated,  who  had  not 
escaped  the  sting  of  maligning  tongues  nor  the  cruel 
probings  of  poverty,  herself;  as  her  abiding  and  tender 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  wronged,  and  the  sorrow- 
ingy  which  made  the  very  atmosphere  and  aroma  of  he 
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encbanting  genius,  proved  beyond  cavil,"  said  an  en- 
thusiastic reviewer  of  youthful  years,  who  on  the 
strength  of  this  faith  addressed  her  a  private  communi- 
cation through  her  publishers,  in  it  informing  her  that 
''  his  own  personal  experience  had  been  of  a  like  char- 
acter ;  that  be  felt  an  irresistible  conviction  that  his 
soul  was  bound  to  the  soul  of  Ulm  Neil  by  mysterious 
cognate  ties  that  time  would  prove  indissoluble;  that 
their  destinies  were  coeval;  that  he  awaited  breath- 
lessly till  he  should  see  his  conviction  attested  by  the 
divine  seal  of  her  own  inspirational  words  ; "  in  short, 
he  waited  an  answer.  This  was  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  personal  letters  which  from  every  direction  out  in  the 
world  now  met  on  the  little  table  in  the  quaint  log- 
house  at  the  Pinnacle.  There  were  men  who  wanted 
wives,  and  who  were  sure,  by  the  delicate  and  touching 
rev(?lations  of  feminine  character  made  by  Ulm  Neil, 
that  Ulm  Neil  was  the  mortal  who  could  lead  them  to 
their  ideals,  which  they  had  long  been  searching  for 
but  never  yet  had  found.  There  were  women  who 
wanted  to  tell  their  sorrows,  to  pour  out  their  aspira- 
tions; women  who  wanted  sympathy,  women  who 
wanted  help,  women  who  wanted  love ;  women  whose 
hair  was  gray  and  whose  day  was  almost  done,  and 
young  girls  who  wanted  to  be  told  the  sunniest  way  to 
the  fulness  of  love  and  happiness. 

Through  the  mass  of  egotism,  conceit,  and  foolish- 
ness, how  often  the  unfeigned  cry  of  the  human  pene- 
trHted  her  heart.  What  could  she  do  ?  Alas  !  how 
little  to  appease  the  never-satisfied  want,  to  still  the 
never-ceasing  plaint.  A  word  of  sympathy,  of  help,  of 
cheer,  was  all  it  was  in  her  power  to  give  ;  how  futile 
it  was  to  relieve  the  stress  of  so  much  supplicating 
need  !  In  the  humility  of  helplessness  she  took  on  the 
yoke  of  success.  What  was  any  pang  of  her  own  but  a 
tiny  pulse  in  the  universal  aching  heart  ?  She  bore 
the  griefs  and  carried  the  sorrows  of  her  kind.  She 
could  pity,  cheer,  and  soothe,  but  she  could  not  save. 
Because  she  could  not  she  felt  weighted  with  the  bur- 
dens of  many. 

Her  letters  were  addressed  to  **Mi8s  Ulm  Neil,"  to 
**  Mrs.  Ulm  Neil,"  to  "  Mr.  Ulm  Neil,"  and  one  to 
"  Ulm  Neil,  Esquire."  This  one  made  an  emphatic 
impression,  partly  because  it  bore  the  address  of  Duf- 
ferin,  partly  because  of  its  tone,  and  partly  because  of 
its  writer.  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  many  letter- 
writers  whom  she  had  ever  seen.  As  she  read  the 
name,  "  Athel  Dane,"  the  image  of  a  sombre-faced 
young  man  rose  before  her,  leading  her  sunny-faced  lit- 
tle girl  by  the  hand,  just  as  he  appeared  once  in  the 
open  door  of  Miss  BuzziU's  shop.  Yida,  pursuing  but- 
terflies, had  run  far  down  the  street,  where  panting  and 
discomfited,  for  the  butterfly  had  fiitted  far  above  her 
childish  reach,  she  was  found  just  in.oide  the  church- 
yard fence  by  the  Reverend  Athel  Dane,  as  he  was 
starting  to  take  his  afternoon  ride.  Anything  half  as 
pretty  as  that  yellow-haired  little  girl  he  had  never 
seen  inside  of  that  church-yard  fence.  P'lushed  with 
running  and  tearful  with  disappointment,  she  was  full 
of  confidence  and  eager  to  be  comforted.  She  had  lost 
her  butterfly,  she  had  run  away,  and  her  mamma  was 
up  to  the  Corners.  Whereupon  Athel  Dane,  instead  of 
going  for  his  horse,  took  the  little  girl  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  back  to  her  mother.  Agnes,  looking  up  from 
her  work  in  an  inner  room,  saw  framed  in  the  outer 
door  the  youthful  but  solemn  face  of  a  man  (an  imusual 
sight  in  the  door  of  Miss-  Buzzill's  shop),  and  in  the 
same  instant  Yida's  piping  voice  began  to  send  forth 


little  panting  pufis  of  story.  Agnes  rose  to  receive  her 
child  from  the  hand  of  a  stranger  who  with  cold  couq. 
tenance  but  perfect  breeding  told  where  he  had  found 
her  little  girl,  and,  barely  waiting  to  receive  thanks 
departed.  She  had  never  seen  him  since,  though  while 
she  stayed  at  Dufferin  she  certainly  heard  the  name  of 
the  young  rector  on  feminine  lips  oftener  than  anj 
other. 

Here  was  a  letter  from  him  to  "  Ulm  Neil,  Esqoire." 
He  said  in  this  letter  *'  that  when  he  became  ood^cIoos 
of  owing  a  debt,  he  could  not  make  himself  easy  until 
he  paid  it.  He  was  certainly  a  debtor  to  the  writer 
of  *  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.'  He  rarely  troubled 
himself  with  new  authors,  especially  the  writers  of 
stories,  their  books  being  the  very  opposite  of  his  usual 
line  of  reading.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  by  accident  that 
he  took  up  ^  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City/  in  a  book- 
store. For  tlie  mines  of  human  experience  which  it 
revealed,  the  types  of  human  character  which  it  embod- 
ied, above  all  for  the  strong  yet  tender  help  which  it 
rendered  to  all  upward-reaching  souls,  he  thanked  the 
writer.  One  quality  in  the  book  he  could  not  analyze, 
while  he  felt  it  as  a  fascination  :  this  was  its  atmos- 
phere of  familiarity,  a  haunting  something  like  a  look 
in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  reminding  one  of  a  cherished 
and  familiar  friend.  He  felt  rather  than  saw  in  some 
of  these  pages  the  vivid  light  and  quickening  atmo^ 
phere  of  his  native  North.  There  were  toudjes. 
touches  only,  which  seemed  surely  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  familiar  with  the  very  scenes  surroandiDg 
the  reader  while  he  read.  Yet  this  was  impoft.^ibk 
Nobody  had  ever  dwelt  at  Duflerin  who  could  have 
combined  with  suggestions  of  all  its  glorious  ontljin^ 
land  8uch  revelations  of  cosmopolitan  character  and 
experience.  Only  a  man  could  have  written  it,  for  it 
was  granted  to  man  only  to  add  to  tenderness 
strength." 

Sometimes  with  fiushing  cheeks,  then  with  suffusing 
eyes,  then  with  indifference,  Agnes  read,  in  the  news- 
papers sent  by  her  publishers,  both  the  gracious  and 
ungracious  notices  of  her  book.  One  would  tell  her 
that  "  Ulm  Neil  was  all  imagination  ; "  another,  tha: 
^*  Ulm  Neil  had  no  imagination  at  all.**  In  one  he  wa> 
an  idealist  with  little  or  no  force  of  thought ;  in  another 
he  was  a  realist,  and  his  worse  than  pre-Raphaelite 
strokes  were  mere  copies  of  literal  life.  She  found  Uini 
Neil  both  unappreciated  and  over-praised.  Ferhap? 
three  ^'  notice  "  writers  in  a  hundred  had  really  read  tb 
book  with  sufficient  leisure  and  interest  to  receive  itr 
spirit,  to  quicken  to  the  humanity  thrilling  through  it. 
to  perceive  its  mental  quality,  and  to  judge  it  justly  both 
in  what  it  reached  and  in  what  it  &iled  to  reach. 

Because  it  was  born  of  life,  it  lived.  To  her  wonder 
that  which  was  most  living  in  it,  which  touched  life 
most  nearly,  was  what  the  reviewers  called  "over- 
wrought," and  the  most  "  untrue  to  actual  experience." 
She  knew  now  out  of  what  travail  of  brain  and  soul 
and  conscience  a  living  book  came ;  what  will,  what 
bravery,  it  cost  to  dare  to  tell  the  truth,  to  paint  life  ^ 
it  is.  How  often  the  conscientiousness  of  a  tnie  artist, 
adhering  to  her  ideal  of  truth  as  she  perceived  it,  at  any 
price  to  herself,  had  been  the  only  support  of  her  sink- 
ing spirit.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  not  one 
word  of  faith  and  encouragement  had  come  to  her  from 
any  human  source.  Even  Mr.  Blank  One  foiled  her  on 
the  reception  of  the  first  chapter.  He  told  her  plainly 
that  he  was  disappointed.  He  expected  —  he  did  not 
know  what  he   expected ;  but  **  certainly  something 
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different."  "  He  still  hoped"  (but  with  many  doubts 
and  many  fears  unmistakably)  *'  to  sell  the  fifty  thou- 
sand copies;  but  to  make  this  possible  she  must 
brighten  up,  resume  the  ^arkling  style  of  *  Basil :  A 
Boy,'  which  was  simply  perfect  in  its  way." 

Mr.  Blank  Two  took  the  chapter  to  his  home  and 
read  it  one  evening  to  a  circle  of  friends,  critical  and 
cultivated  to  an  extreme  degree.  No  one  of  them 
could  create  a  work  either  of  art  or  of  inspiration,  but 
they  could  mildly  and  maliciously  tear  both  to  pieces 
with  a  facility  which  amounted  to  genius.  They  con- 
scientiously filtered  forth  a  few  drops  of  occasional 
praise  to  the  unknown  writer  during  the  pleasant  proc- 
ess of  dissecting  him,  but  Mr.  Blank  Two  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  these  drops,  and  forgot  them  altogether 
when  the  next  morning,  from  sheer  nervousness,  he 
reported  to  Ulm  Neil  every  disagreeable  word  said 
by  the  guests  of  the  evening  before.  The  combined 
verdict  was  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  first  *'  Annal 
of  a  Quiet  City,"  it  gave  him  great  pain  to  say,  but 
as  the  larger  share  of  the  work  was  still  unwritten 
there  was  a  chance  for  growth,  for  a  development  of 
the  faculty  of  telling  common  things  in  an  uncom- 
mon way, —  a  faculty  which  Ulm  Neil  did  not  yet  com- 
mand. 

Xhese  were  her  publishers  who  held  her  in  such 
poor  esteem,  and  beyond  them  her  fancy  conjured  up 
the  voiceless  but  scornful  image  of  the  sublimated 
"  Co.,"  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  waiting  the  loss  and 
disappointment  of  '*  the  House  "  as  due  retribution  for 
its  unwise  trust  in  an  untried  writer.  Her  hand  grew 
still,  her  brain  cold  and  numb.  She  could  not  go  on, 
not  without  one  encouraging  word,  and  in  all  the  world 
there  was  not  one  human  being  to  utter  it.  Yes,  there 
was  one.  Evelyn  begged  her  to  read  "jest  a  page," 
as  they  sat  alone  one  evening.  As  Agnes  read,  Ev- 
elyn laughed  and  cried,  grew  wrathful  and  tender  and 
silent.  The  written  page  moved  Evelyn  just  as  life 
moved  her,  as  she  lived  it  hour  by  hour.  Agnes  went 
on.  She  never  knew  how  or  why ;  surely  it  was  with 
uo  hope  of  reward,  but  no  less  with  unconscious  fidel- 
ity to  the  truth  that  was  in  her.  Here  was  tlie  re- 
sponse. Her  book  lived  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
because  it  was  woven  of  the  same  tissue  out  of  which 
their  daily  human  life  was  made  ;  yet  wrought  into 
purer,  sweeter,  noble^  forms  of  experience  than  those 
to  which  they  yet  had  grown;  forms  which  they 
yearned  and  reached  after,  nevertheless. 

The  book  sold  well,  if  not  wonderfully.  Blank, 
Blank  <&  Co.  were  satisfied.  Agnes  Darcy  was  gone 
and  forgotten.  Because  she  had  lived,  loved,  suf- 
feredy  and  died  to  herself,  Ulm  Neil  lived,  strong, 
tender,  not  unto  herself,  but  for  every  human  being 
out  on  the  lonely  earth,  hungering  for  sympathy,  whom 
her  great,  helpful  pity  could  reach.  These  were  not 
Agnes'  thoughts.  She  was  thinking,  before  all  this 
recognition  how  poor  was  the  woman  to  whom  it 
came.  Admiration,  homage,  criticism,  blame,  held 
their  due  value  in  her  mind,  no  doubt,  but  they  were 
less  than  nothing  to  her  yearning  and  unauswering 
heart.  Her  heart  had  never  sought  such  rewards  nor 
such  a  life.  Desire  had  never  painted  it  The  world 
nii<;ht  set  its  own  value  upon  it  —  it  belonged  to  the 
world.  It  had  cost  the  woman  too  dear.  What  if  the 
whole  world  were  hers,  and  yet  the  life  of  her  life,  of 
her  love,  of  her  home,  were  not?  She  was  still  so 
poor  that  for  such  poverty  the  universe  held  no  rec- 
ompense.    With   these   thoughts   her    eyes,  glancing 


down  the  newspaper  columns,  rested  upon  this  an- 
nouncement :  — 

'^AHARBIAGB   IN  HIGH   LIFE. 

"In  this  city,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride,  Murray  Hill,  by  the  Reverend  O.  Trist- 
ingbee,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Covenant, 
Circe,  only  child  of  the  late  Rothsay  Sutherland,  of 
Sutherlands,  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  Cyril  King,  M.  C. 
Louisiana,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  journals  please  copy." 

She  read  this  notice  through  once,  twice,  thrice,  as 
she  might  have  read  it  had  she  been  asleep,  with  eyes 
open  yet  with  suspended  consciousness.  Slowly  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  she  read  came  to  her  comprehension 

"  This  is  the  woman  who  did  not  want  my  husband,' 
who  did  not  want  to  marry,  who  wanted  her  freedom, 
her  kingdom,  her  subjects  only  ;  wanted  his  adulation, 
his  homage,  his  subjugation,  at  any  cost  of  honor,  but 
not  him !  A  year  since  the  divorce  !  To  the  world 
she  is  his  wife.  Then  what  am  I  ?  I  ?  I  am  dead. 
I  am  buried.  I  am  forgotten.  I  am  not,  and  as  if  I 
had  never  been,  in  his  world.  Yet  in  wifehood,  in 
motherhood,  I  still  live  for  him,  for  his  child.  Beyond 
all  outward  form,  beyond  the  power  of  human  law  to 
annul,  beyond  the  power  of  human  treachery  to  de- 
stroy, I  am  his  wife ;  I  only,  forever.  I  thank  Thee, 
my  God,  that  she  is  not,  that  she  never  can  be,  his 

wife  ! " 

These  words  would  have  sounded  like  the  raving  of 
a  wild  woman  to  the  gay  denizens  of  Vanity  Fair,  who 
with  fawning  and  flattering  salute  hastened  to  welcome 
back  to  the  capital  Circe  Sutherland  as  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
King.  The  announcement  of  the  marriage  was  more 
than  a  month  old.  In  a  later  journal  that  Agnes  me- 
chanically took  up,  her  eyes  encountered,  under  the 
head  of  ''  Gay  Life  at  the  National  Capital,"  an  ex- 
tended report  of  "  a  resplendent  reception  given  by  the 
Hon.  Cyril  King  and  Mrs.  Sutherland  King,  on  the 
opening  for  theseason  of  their  magniticent  mansion  at 
the  West  End."  More  than  a  column  of  a  metropolitan 
journal  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  upholstery 
and  furniture  of  this  "  palatial  abode."  All  the  adjec- 
tives of  English  speech  were  exhausted  in  portraying 
its  curtains,  cushions,  and  divans  qf  coral  and  amber 
satin,  of  Gobelin  and  Aubusson  tapestry;  its  velvet 
carpets ;  its  inlaid  floors ;  its  salons  paved  with  mosaics ; 
its  marvels  of  silver,  gold,  and  glass  ;  its  furniture  of 
malachite  and  ebony  ;  its  paintings ;  its  statues  from 
Rome;  its  carvings  from  Florence  and  Oberammer- 
gau ;  its  laces  from  the  looms  of  Saxony  and  the  bob^ 
bins  of  Chautilly. 

But  the  culminating  *^  description,"  the  one  in  which 
Jenkins  surpassed  even  himself  in^  inflated  metaphors 
and  fulsome  flattery,  was  in  the  portraiture  of  this  man- 
sion's mistress  :  '*  Beautiful  beyond  the  possibility  of 
language  to  portray,  or  of  eyes  that  had  never  beheld 
her  dazzling  loveliness  to  imagine,  was  this  sumptuous 
woman,  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  worshipping 
eyes  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  now  begun  her  reign 
as  empress  supreme  in  the  social  realm  of  the  Federal 
capital.''  Then  followed  a  minute  description  of  the 
dress  worn  by  her  at  her  first  reception.  **  A  robe  of 
lace  made  in  Scotland  from  her  own  designs,  worn 
over  yellow  satin,  while  the  rarest  amber  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  palest  that  ever  a  sorrowing  peri  wept, 
shed  its  soft  lustre  upon  her  lustrous  neck  and  arms 
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''  The  host,  superb  io  health  and  manly  beauty,  witty, 
fascinating,  magnetic,  looked  a  radiant  god  in  happi- 
ness as  he  stood  the  central  sun  of  attraction,  fairly 
dividing  the  homage  of  the  occasion  with  his  dazzling 
bride.  A  pair  so  distingue  had  not  appeared  at  the 
national  capital  for  a  generation.  Such  wealth,  wit, 
esprit^  eloquence,  elegance,  beauty,  and  grace  did  not 
unite  in  one  pair  once  in  a  century." 

As  Agnes  finished  this  paragraph,  how  distinctly  she 
saw  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  white,  stainless  against  the 
blue,  as  she  saw  it  last ;  the  Capitol  itaelf  on  its  emer- 
ald hill ;  the  alcove  in  its  library  where  she  sat  and 
listened  to  the  beguiling  voice  that  wrought  her  woe  ; 
the  drawing-rooms  at  the  West  End  beneath  whose 
blinding  lights  she  herself  once  stood,  wherein  she  was 
now  as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  she  had  never  made  one 
in  their  splendid  throngs.  Now  ?  She  could  touch  the 
ceiling  of  the  cramped  room  in  which  she  sat.  The 
tapestry  on  its  walls  was  six-cent  cotton.  Not  a  picture 
frame  that  decked  it  ever  cost  a  dollar ;  the  most  sumpt- 
uous article  in  it  was  her  cane-seated  rocking-chair. 
These  cheap  comforts,  this  small  room  even,  were  not 
her  own.  Earth  did  not  hold  an  object  really  her  own, 
—  and  he  I 

Vida  laughed  in  her  sleep.  Nothing  her  own !  She 
went  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  child  ;  was  not 
she  all  her  own  ?  No  woman  was  poor,  no  woman  was 
alone,  who  could  hold  to  her  heart  her  breathing  child, 
all,  all  her  own.  In'  having  her,  she  had  more  than 
they.     In  her  poverty  she  was  richer  than  they  were. 

Did  Mrs.  Sutherland  King,  as  her  estates  and  her 
pride  caused  her  to  call  herself,  step  at  once   to  her 
throne  in  the  social  kingdom  without  protest  ?     Was 
no  one  brave  enough  to  call  her  a  pretender  ?  to  chal- 
lenge her  as  a  usurper  of  at  least  her  newly  attained 
name?     Yes,  the    Hon.  Mrs.  Peppercorn   was  brave 
enough  and  honest  enough  to  do  both,  and  in  a  voice  of 
no  uncertain  sound.     There  were  a  few,  a  very  few, 
who,  remembering  ^Uhe   first   Mrs.  King,"  as  Agnes 
was  now  called,  and  remembering  also  that  she  was 
yet  alive,  somewhere  in  the  world,  regarded  the  pres- 
ence of  a  second  Mrs.  King  as  a  sin  against  the  family 
stHte,  and  an   offense  against  good  society.     True  to 
their  convictions,  a  truth  not  easily  maintained  amid 
the  many  conflicting  interests  of  Capitolian  life,  they 
proved  it  upon  every  possible  occasion  by  the  pointed 
remark,  *'  We  do  not  call  upon  Mrs.  Sutherland  King." 
But   as  thousands   did,  that   coaquering  lady  did  not 
seem  to  receive  even  a  chill  from  the  *'cold  shoulder" 
of  tlie  righteous  minority.     Society  cherished  its  own 
private  opinion  of  Mrs.  Sutherland    King,  a  private 
opinion  that  was  perpetually  '^  leaking  out "  into  public 
through  the  unguarded  comments  of  the  ten  thousand 
dear  friends  who  attended   her   receptions   and  balls, 
drank  her  champagne,  ate  her  French  dinners,  waltzed 
in  her  magnificent  salle  de  danse,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  boudoir  and  parlor,  with  smiling  malice  picked 
her  reputation  to  pieces  by  way  of  reward. 

Stories  of  her  past  career  casting  deep  shadow  upon 
her  womanhood,  gathering  exaggeration  as  they  went, 
fiew  eagerly  from  lip  to  lip.  Everything  dubious  was 
insinuated  of  her,  if  not  asserted.  Everybody  ques- 
tioned or  distrusted  her,  even  while  they  followed  and 
flattered  her ;  but  because  of  distrust  or  even  open  ac- 
cusation, they  did  not  flatter  her  or  follow  after  her  the 
less.  Not  to  be  able  to  show  Mrs.  Sutherland  King's 
card  of  invitation,  with  its  delicate  tracer v  and  ancient 
crest,  was  to  prove  yourself"  not  in  society."     Nor  did 


this  prove   that  the  '^  moral  tone**  of  the  Americ&n 
capital  was  lower  than  is  that  of  other  cities  of  the 
earth.     Wealth,  beauty,  grace,  wit,  fascination,  place, 
and  power  are  potential  forces  the  whole  earth  o\&. 
Without   these,  the  concentrated  purity  of  the  entire 
human  race  would  stand  as  a  cipher  to  what  is  termed 
**  the  gay  world."     It  was  what  Mrs.  Sutherland  King 
had,  not  what  she  had  not,  that  the  gay  world  wanted 
and  took.     It  reserved  to  itself,  however,  its  own  invi- 
olable right  of  "  making  remarks  **  during  the  pleasant 
process.     Example:  Scene,  morning  reoeption  at  the 
White  House.     Mrs.  Sutherland  Bang  upon  the  arm  of 
her  distinguished-looking  husband  appears  in  (he  door- 
way of  the  Blue  Room,  and  advances,  while  hundreds 
of  eyes  concentrate  upon  her,  toward  the  Presidential 
circle.     Very  near  it,  a  little  to  one  side,  hovers  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  exchanging  running  oonaroents 
upon  all  she  sees  and  hears  with  her  friend,  Mre. 
Midget. 

*^ There's  that  woman  I"  she  exclaims,  withlowe^ 
ing  brows. 

'^  I  do  not  call  upon  her,''  replies  Mrs.  Midget  with 
elevated  eyes. 

" I  do"  responds  the  senatress,  " ihongh Jirst  I ne?er 
would.  With  all  her  airs  she  is  only  a  member's  wife ; 
nor  that,  by  right  or  decency.  My  list  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  my  running  after  members'  wives  (such  a 
herd !)  even  if  etiquette  did  not  demand  imperativelv 
that  they  should  make  the  first  call.  In  society  I 
stand  upon  etiquette  to  the  death,  but  not  with  my 
friends,  as  Mrs.  Skinflint  of  I.  does.  Her  bosom  fiieod 
might  die  in  the  next  room  alone,  if  she  hadut  made 
the  first  call.  Mrs.  Sutherland  King  made  the  fiist 
call.  *  You  see  I  accept  the  Washington  code,*  she 
said.  I  knew  she  accepted  the  necessity  of  propidai- 
ing  me.  Money  and  beauty  are  not  everything,  eveo 
in  Washington.  A  good  name  and  good  behavior  ai^ 
not  without  value,  even  here.  She  knows  my  opinion 
of  hers  ;  that  I'll  never  forgive  her  for  her  treatmeDt 
of  Mrs.  King  —  the  only  Mrs.  King.  I  know  she  was 
a  poor-spirited  little  thing,  and  scarcely  deserved  the 
keeping  of  a  husband  when  she  wouldn't  manage  him 
any  better.  But  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  on  her  face  at  the  ambassadors'  ball ;  and  I'di 
not  going  to  try.  Now  look  at  that'  woman  in  kr 
place  already ! " 

Circe,  all  grace,  in  radiant  beauty  even  under  the 
searching  chandelier,  was  dispensing  smiles  and  word- 
music  to  the  President,  who  was  sufficiently  entrance'] 
to  make  it  necessarv  for  the  oflicial  usher  to  recall  him 
from  his  lapse  to  hand-shaking  and  the  throng. 

**  Look  at  her,  Mrs.  Midget  1 "  groaned  Mrs.  Pep- 
percorn in  suppressed  bass.  "That  woman  never 
spoke  to  a  man  in  her  life  without  the  fixed  intention 
of  making  him  fall  in  love  with  her." 

"  And  she  usually  succeeds,  does  she  not?"  venture? 
Mrs.  Midget 

**  No  indeed.  All  men  are  not  Cyril  Engs,  thank 
Heaven  !  Mr.  Peppercorn  despises  her,  just  as  much 
as  I  do.     I  know  it  by  his  remarks." 

"  I  doubt  if  wives  can  always  tell  whom  their  hus- 
bands depise  or  otherwise  —  by  their  remarks." 

"  Judge  for  yourself,  not  me,  Mrs.  Midget  I  knot 
that  ]Mr.  Peppercorn  despises  that  woman  as  he  should. 
I  return  her  calls  for  one  purpose  only.  If  I  see  h^ 
and  speak  with  her,  I  can  give  her  many  a  dig  that  I 
never  could  if  I  didn't  Fve  one  ready  for  her  now. 
And  she  will  find  her  way  here  in  a  moment,  you  see . 
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*•  Making  your  usuallj  astute  observations  on  wom- 
ankind ?  lou  don't  take  the  trouble  to  judge  the 
gentlemen,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Peppercorn?"  said  Circe 
in  the  blandest  tones,  as  she  slipped  through  a  little 
opening  in  the  throng. 

*"  You  mistake  me  there.  I  comment  on  whatever 
I  see,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  I  see  women  plainer 
than  men,  for  it  was  never  my  fashion  to  run  after 
men.      One  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  manage." 

**  I  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  One  is  more 
than  it's  really  worth  one's  whUe  to  manage.  It's  ever 
so  much  nicer  to  let  even  him  go  his  way,  and  you  go 
yours." 

**  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  It  is  much  safer  for  Mr. 
Peppercorn  to  go  my  way;  and  pleasanter,  he  finds 

"  Doubtless.  You  have  a  genius  for  government  I 
never  had.  *Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Marquise, 
the  wife  of  the  new  Minister  from  France.  I  knew 
her  in  Paris.     She  is  charming."  ' 

**  Thank  you ; "  and  the  senatress  drew  herself  up 
till  she  looked  inches  taller,  ^l  prefer  to  meet  her 
first  officially.  I'm  not  one  of  the  crowd  who  run  and 
fawn  about  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  They  may  be  as 
good  as  other  people  in  their  own  countries,  but  they 
are  not  better  than  other  people  herey  though  as  a  rule 
thej  show  plainly  enough  that  they  think  they  are.  I 
will  meet  them  half-way,  but  I  never  go  after  foreign- 
ers —  nor  anybody  else." 

**  Liet  me  bring  the  Marquise  to  you  ?  "  in  the  sweet- 
est of  unruffled  tones.  "You  couJd  not  help  loving 
her." 

**  I  have  more  to  love  now  than  I  can  do  justice  to," 
said  the  implacable.  ^  You  remind  me  more  and  more 
of  a  character  in  *  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  City.'  Have 
you  read  it  yet  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  A  remarkable  book  ;  so  quiet,  and  yet  so 
full  of  human  emotion  and  experience.  I  know  whom 
you  mean,  Mrs.  Peppercorn.  I  think,  myself,  she  is 
like  me  ;  like  what  I  would  have  been  under  the  same 
conditions.     It's  a  haunting  kind  of  a  book,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  something  better  than  I  expected 
to  hear  at  a  morning  reception,  that  it  haunts  you.  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  haunt  you." 

**  How  kind  of  you  I  For  it  is  like  being  haunted 
with  the  refrain  of  a  song  after  the  song  has  ceased. 
If  it  is  half  sad,  it  is  delicious/' 

^  It  would  not  be  delicious  to  me  if  I  were  in  your 
place,"  Mrs.  Peppercorn  wanted  to  say  ;  but  even  she 
felt  compelled  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  insult  if 
not  of  rudeness.  Cyril  King  kept  clear  of  Mrs.  Pepper- 
corn. He  was  chatting  with  the  Marquise.  In  a  mo- 
ment more,  all  radiance  still,  Circe  joined  them. 

That  evening,  amid  her  plants  and  cats  in  her  little 
lilac-shaded  cottage  in  old  Ulro,  Mrs.  Twilight  sat  by 
her  lamp,  peering  through  her  round  spectacles  down 
the  pages  of  a  new  book.  Mrs.  Twilight  did  not 
abound  in  new  books.  As  a  rule  she  did  not  care  for 
them.  She  preferred  her  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Young's  **  Night  Thoughts,"  she  believed,  to  all 
the  new  books  in  the  world.  Yet  here  was  a  new  book 
which  not  only  chained  her  attention,  but  made  her 
heart,  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unprecedented  man- 
ner, —  her  heart  that  had  beat  slowly  and  peacefully  so 
many  years  as  an  old  heart  should,  —  now  actually 
thrill  and  throb  once  more  with  the  sweetest  experi- 
ence of  youth.  Something  — •  what  was  it  ?  —  in  the 
book,  through  all  the  dust  of  years,  through  all  the 


dimness  of  the  fax  past,  seemed  to  touch  them  and  to 
make  them  live  again. 

"  John  Darcy  I "  and  as  she  spoke  his  name  a  pink 
tinge  touched  her  withered  cheek.  '*John  Darcy  I 
Surely  it  is  he  I  and  1 1  We  both  are  here.  Not  as 
we  are  now,  the  one  pld,  the  other  glorified,  but  both 
beautiful  with^  youth.  Only  one  living  being  could 
make  this  picture  —  John  Darcy's  child.  I  see  not  a 
line  to  tell/but  it  was  she  who  sent  it  to  me,  she  who 
wrote  it.  I  am  sure,  ^ure.  May  Grod  love  her  and 
keep  her  in  her  great  sorrow,  wherever  on  this  earth 
she  may  be !  And  if  He  would  only  let  my  old  eyes 
see  her  &ce  once  more,  I  would  praise  his  holy 
name!" 

(IbiM  eoBtUmtd.) 


FAB  FBOM  THE   M^DING    CROWD. 

CHAPTEB  XL.      OK   CABTBBBBIDGE   HIGHWAY. 

Fob  a  considerable  time  the  woman  walked  on.  Her 
steps  became  feebler,  and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  look 
afar  noon  the  naked  road,  now  indistinct  amid  the  penum- 
br»  of  night.  At  lengUi  her  onward  walk  dwindled  to  the 
merest  totter,  and  she  opened  a  gate  within  which  was  a 
haystack.  Underneath  this  she  sat  down  and  presently 
slept. 

When  the  woman  awoke  it  was  to  find  herself  in  the 
depths  of  a  moonless  and  starless  night.  A  heavy  un- 
broken crust  of  cloud  stretched  across  the  sky,  shutting 
out  every  speck  of  heaven ;  and  a  distant  halo  which  hung 
over  the  town  of  Casterbridge  was  visible  against  the  black 
concave,  the  luminosity  appearing  the  brighter  by  its  great 
contrast  with  the  circumscribing  darkness.  Towards  this 
weak,  soft  slow  the  woman  turned  her  eyes. 

''  If  I  comd  only  get  there  1  **  she  said.  '*  Meet  him  the 
day  after  to-morrow  :  God  help  me  !  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
in  my  grave  before  then." 

A  clock  from  the  far  depths  of  shadow  struck  the  hour, 
one,  in  a  small,  attenuated  tone.  After  midnight  the  voice 
of  a  clock  seems  to  lose  in  breadth  as  much  as  in  length, 
and  to  diminish  its  sonorousness  to  a  thin  falsetto. 

Afterwards  a  light  —  two  lights — arose  from  the  remote 
shade,  and  grew  larger.  A  carriage  rolled  along  the  road, 
and  passed  the  gate.  It  probably  contained  some  late 
diners-out.  The  beams  firom  one  lamp  shone  for  a  moment 
upon  the  crouching  woman,  and  threw  her  face  into  vivid 
relief.  The  face  was  young  in  the  groundwork,  old  in  the 
finish  ;  the  general  contours  were  flezuous  and  childlike, 
but  the  finer  lineaments  had  begun  to  be  sharp  and  thin. 

The  pedestrian  stood  up,  apparently  with  a  revived  de- 
termination, and  looked  around.  The  road  appeared  to  be 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  carefully  scanned  the  fence  as  she 
slowly  walked  along.  Presently  there  became  visible  a 
dim  white  shape ;  it  was  a  mile-stone.  She  drew  her  fin- 
gers across  its  tace  to  feel  the  marks. 
<«  Three  I "  she  said. 

She  leant  against  the  stone  as  a  means  of  rest  for  a  short 
interval,  then  TOstirred  herself,  and  again  pursued  her  way. 
For  a  lengthy  distance  she  bore  up  bravely,  afterwards 
flagging  as  biefore.  This  was  beside  a  lone  hazel  copse, 
wherein  heaps  of  white  chips  s^wn  upon  the  leaf^  ground 
showed  that  woodmen  had  been  fagoting  and  making  hur- 
dles during  the  day.  Now  there  was  not  a  rustle,  not  a 
breeze,  not  the  faintest  clash  of  twigs  to  keep  her  company. 
The  woman  looked  over  the  gate,  opened  it,  and  went  in. 
Close  to  the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  fagots,  bound  and 
unbound,  together  with  stakes  of  all  sizes. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  wayfarer  stood  with  that  tense 
stillness  which  signifies  itself  to  be  not  the  end,  but  merely 
the  suspension,  of  a  previous  motion.  Her  attitude  was 
that  of  a  person  who  listens,  either  to  the  external  world 
of  sound,  or  to  the  imagined  discourse  of  thought  A  close 
criticism  might  have  detected  signs  proring  that  she  was 
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intent  on  the  latter  alternative.  Moreover,  as  was  shown 
by  what  followed,  she  was  oddlv  exercising  the  faculty  of 
invention  upon  the  speciality  of  the  clever  Jacauet  Droz, 
the  designer  of  automatic  substitutes  for  human  limbs. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Casterbridge  aurora,  and  by  feeling 
with  her  hands,  the  woman  selected  two  sticks  from  the 
heaps.  These  sticks  were  nearly  straight  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  where  each  branched  into  a  fork  like  the 
letter  Y.  She  sat  down,  snapped  off  the  small  upper  twigs, 
and  carried  the  remainder  with  her  into  the  road.  She 
placed  one  of  these  forks  under  each  arm  as  a  crutch, 
tested  them,  timidily  threw)  her  whole  weight  upon  them, 
—  so  little  that  it  was,  —  and  swung  herself  forward.  The 
girl  had  made  for  herself  a  material  aid. 

The  crutches  answered  well.  The  pat  of  her  feet,  and 
the  tap  of  her  sticks  upon  the  highwav,  were  all  the  sounds 
that  came  from  the  traveller  now.  She  had  passed  a  sec- 
ond mile*stone  by  a  good  long  distance,  and  began  to  look 
wistfully  towards  the  bank,  as  if  calculating  upon  another 
mile-stone  soon.  The  crutches,  though  so  very  useful,  had 
their  limits  of  power.  Mechanism  only  transmutes  labor, 
being  powerless  to  abstract  it,  and  the  original  quantum  of 
exertion  was  not  cleared  away  ;  it  was  thrown  into  the 
body  and  arms.  She  was  exhausted,  and  each  swing  for- 
ward became  fainter.  At  last  she  swayed  sideways,  and 
fell. 

Here  she  lay,  a  shapeless  heap,  for  ten  minutes  and 
more.  The  morning  wind  be^an  to  boom  dully  over  the 
flats,  and  to  move  afresh  dead  leaves  which  had  lain  still 
since  yesterday.  The  woman  desperately  turned  round 
upon  her  knees,  and  next  rose  to  her  feet.  Steadying  her- 
self by  the  help  of  one  crutch  she  essayed  a  step,  then 
another,  then  a  third,  using  the  cnitches  now  as  walking- 
sticks  only.  Thus  she  progressed  till  the  beginning  of  a 
long  railed  fence  came  into  view.  She  staggered  across  to 
the  first  post,  clune  to  it,  and  looked  around.  Another 
mile-stone  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  Casterbridge  lidits  were  now  individually  visible. 
It  was  getting  towards  morning,  and  vehicles  might  be 
hoped  for  if  not  expected  soon.  She  listened.  There  was 
not  a  sound  of  life  save  that  acme  and  sublimation  of  all 
dismal  sounds,  the  bark  of  a  fox,  its  three  hollow  notes  be- 
ing rendered  at  intervals  of  a  minute  with  the  precision  of 
a  funeral  bell. 

"  One  mile  more,*'  the  woman  murmured.  '*  No,  less,'* 
she  added,  after  a  pause.  **  The  mile  is  to  the  Town  Hall 
and  my  resting-place  is  on  this  side  Casterbridge.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  I,  am ! "  After  an  intervid 
sne  again  spoke.  '*  Five  or  six  steps  to  a  yard  —  six  per- 
haps. I  have  to  go  twelve  hundred  yards.  A  hunored 
times  six,  six  hundred.  Twelve  times  that.  Oh  pity  me. 
Lord ! " 

Holding  to  the  rails  she  advanced,  thrusting  one  hand 
forward  upon  the  rail,  then  the  other,  then  leaning  over  it 
whilst  she  dragged  her  feet  on  beneath. 

This  woman  was  not  given  to  soliloquy ;  but  extremity  of 
feeling  lessens  the  individuality  of  the  weak,  as  it  increases 
that  of  the  strong.  She  said  again  in  the  same  tone,  "  I'll 
believe  that  the  end  lies  five  posts  forward,  and  no  farther, 
and  so  get  strength  to  pass  them.'* 

This  was  a  practical  application  of  the  principle  that  a 
half-feigned  and  factitious  faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at 
all. 
She  passed  five  posts,  and  held  on  to  the  fifth. 
*'  I'll  pass  five  more  by.  believing  my  longed-for  spot  is 
at  the  next  fifth.     I  can  do  it." 
She  passed  five  more. 
"  It  lies  only  five  farther." 
She  passed  five  more. 
«  But  it  is  five  farther." 
She  passed  them. 

"  The  end  of  these  railings  is  the  end  of  my  journey,'* 
she  said,  when  the  end  was  in  view. 

She  crawled  to  the  end.     During  the  effort  each  breath 

of  the  woman  went  into  the  air  as  if  never  to  return  again. 

*<  Now  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  she  said,  sitting  down. 

'<  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  less  than  half  a  mile.**     Self- 


beguilement  with  what  she  had  known  all  the  time  to  be 
false  had  given  her  strength  to  come  a  quarter  of  a  mUe 
that  she  would  have  been  powerless  to  (ace  in  the  lamp. 
The  artifice  showed  that  tne  woman,  by  some  mysterious 
intuition,  had  grasped  the  paradoxical  truth  that  blindness 
may  operate  more  vigorously  than  prescience,  and  the 
short-sighted  effect  more  than  the  far-seeing  ;  that  limita- 
tion, and  not  comprehensiveness,  is  needed  for  striking  a 
blow. 

The  half-mile  stood  now  before  the  sick  and  weary 
woman  like  a  stolid  Juggernaut  It  wu  an  impassive  King 
of  her  world.  The  ro»i  here  ;ran  across  a  level  plateau 
with  only  a  bank  on  either  side.  She  surveyed  the  wide 
space,  the  lights,  herself,  sighed,  and  lay  down  on  the  bank. 

Never  was  ingenuity  exercised  so  sorely  as  the  traveller 
here  exercised  hers.  Every  conceivable  aid,  method,  strat- 
agem, mechanism,  by  which  Uiese  last  desperate  eight  hun- 
dred yards  could  be  overpassed  by  a  human  being  unper- 
ceiveo,  was  revolved  in  her  busy  brain,  and  disnussed  ss 
impracticable.  She  thought  of  sticks,  wheels,  crawling  — 
she  even  thought  of  rolling.  But  the  exerdon  demanded 
bv  either  of  these  latter  two  was  greater  than  to  walk  erect. 
'The  faculty  of  contrivance  was  worn  out  Hopelessness 
had  come  at  last 

*'  No  farther  I  "  she  whispered,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  stripe  of  shadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  a  portion  ot  shade  seemed  to  detach  itself  and  move 
into  isolation  upon  the  pale  white  of  the  road.  It  glided 
noiselessly  towards  the  recumbent  woman. 

She*became  conscious  of  something  touching  her  hand ;  it 
was  softness  and  it  was  warmth.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  substance  touched  her  face.  A  dog  was  licking 
her  cheek. 

He  was  a  huge,  heavy,  and  quiet  creature,  standing 
darkly  against  the  low  horizon,  and  at  least  two  feet  higher 
than  the  present  position  of  her  eyes.  Whether  Newfound- 
land, mastiff,  blood-hound,  or  what  not,  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  He  seemed  to  be  of  too  strange  and  mysterioas  a 
nature  to  belong  to  any  variety  among  those  of  popular 
nomenclature.  Being  thus  assignable  to  no  breed  ne  was 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  canine  greatness  —  a  generaliza- 
tion from  what  was  common  to  all.  Ni^ht,  in  its  sad. 
solemn,  and  benevolent  aspect,  apart  from  its  stealthy  and 
cruel  side,  was  personified  in  this  form.  Darkness  endows 
the  small  and  ordinary  ones  among  mankind  with  poetical 
power,  and  even  the  suffering  woman  threw  her  idea  into 

figure. 

In  her  reclining  position  she  looked  up  to  him  just  as  ia 
earlier  times  she  bad,  when  standing,  looked  up  to  a  man. 
The  animal,  who  was  as  homeless  as  she,  respectfully  with- 
drew a  step  or  two  when  the  woman  moved,  and,  seeing 
that  she  did  not  repulse  him,  he  licked  her  hand  again. 

A  thought  moved  within  her  like  lightning.  "  Peihafi* 
I  can  make  use  of  him  —  I  might  do  it  then  1 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Casterbridge,  and  the  dog 
seemed  to  misunderstand:  he  trotted  on.  Then,  finding 
she  could  not  follow,  he  came  back  and  whined. 

The  ultimate  and  saddest*  singularity  of  woman's  effort 
and  invention  was  reached  when,  with  a  quickened  breath- 
ing, she  rose  to  a  stooping  posture,  and,  resting  her  two 
little  arms  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dog,  leant  finnly 
thcreon,  and  murmured  stimuUting  words.  Whilst  she 
sorrowed  in  her  heart  she  cheered  with  her  voice,  and 
what  wa«  stranger  than  that  the  strong  should  need  en- 
couragement from  the  weak  was  that  cheerfulness  should 
be  so  well  simulated  by  such  utter  dejection.  Her  fnend 
moved  forward  slowly,  and  she  with  small,  mincing  step? 
moved  forward  beside  him,  half  her  weight  being  Uirown 
upon  the  animal.  Sometimes  she  sank  as  she  had  sunk 
from  walking  erect,  from  the  crutches,  from  the  raiU 
The  do<y,  who  now  thoroughly  understood  her  desire  and 
her  incapacity,  was  frantic  in  his  distress  on  th^  o«a- 
sions;  he  would  tug  at  her  dress  and  run  forward.  She 
always  called  him  back,  and  it  was  now  to  be  observed  that 
the  woman  listened  for  human  sounds  only  to  avoid  them. 
^  was  evident  that  she  had  an  object  in  keeping  her  pres- 
ence on  the  road  and  her.  forlorn  state  unknown. 
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Their  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow.  They  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  tlasterbridge  lamps  lay  be- 
neath them  like  fallen  Pleiads  as  they  walked  down  the 
incline.  Thus  the  distance  was  passed,  and  the  goal  was 
reached.  On  this  much-desired  spot  outside  the  town  rose 
:i  picturesque  building.  Originally  it  had  been  a  mere  case 
u>  hold  people.  The  shell  had  been  so  thin,  so  devoid  of 
excrescence,  and  so  closely  drawn  over  the  accommo<lation 
«n^nted  that  the  grim  character  of  what  was  beneath 
showed  through  it,  as  the  shape  of  a  body  is  visible  under 
a  windins:  sheet. 

Then  Nature,  as  if  offended,  lent  a  hand.  Masses  of 
ivy  j]:rew  up,  completely  covering  the  walls,  till  the  place 
looked  like  an  abbey ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  view 
from  the  front,  over  the  Casterbridge  chimneys,  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  county.  A  neighboring  earl  once 
said  that  he  would  give  up  a  vear*s  rental  to  have  at  his  own 
door  the  view  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  from  theirs  —  and 
very  probably  the  inmates  would  have  given  up  the  view 
for  his  year's  rental. 

This  green  edifice  consisted  of  a  central  mass  and  two 
wings,  whereon  stood  as  sentinels  a  few  slim  chimneys, 
now  gurgling  sorrowfully  to  the  slow  wind.  In  the  middle 
was  a  gate,  and  by  the  gate  a  bell-pull  formed  of  a  han^- 
in^  wire.  The  woman  raised  herself  as  high  as  possible 
upon  her  knees,  and  could  just  reach  the  handle.  She 
uiove<l  it  and  fell  forwards  in  a  bowed  attitude,  her  face 
u)>on  her  bosom. 

It  vras  getting  on  towards  six  o'clock,  and  sounds  of 
moTeinent  were  to  be  heard  inside  the  building  which  was 
the  haven  of  rest  to  this  wearied  soul.  A  little  door  in 
the  large  one  was  opened,  and  a  man  appeared  inside. 
He  discerned  the  panting  heap  of  clothes,  went  back  for  a 
light,  and  came  again.  He  entered  a  second  time  and  re- 
turned with  two  women. 

These  lifted  the  prostrate  figure,  and  assisted  her  in 
through  the  door- way.     The  man  then  closed  the  door. 

**  How  did  she  get  here  ?  "  said  one  of  the  women. 

'*  The  Ix)rd  knows,**  said  the  other. 

"  There  is  a  dog  outside,'*  murmured  the  overcome 
traveller.     "  Where  is  he  gone?     He  helped  me.** 

^*  I  stoned  him  away,'*  sa^d  the  man. 

The  little  procession  then  moved  forward — the  man  in 
front  bearing  the  light,  the  two  bony  women  next,  support- 
ing between  them  the  small  and  supple  one.*  Thus  they 
entered  the  door  and  disappeared. 

(To  be  oonttniMd. ) 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE :    A  REPLY  TO   GOLDWIN 

SMITH. 

BY   PROF.  J.    E.  CAIRNE8. 

The  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  against 
Woman  Suffrage  has  been  for  many  firiends  of  the  cause,  it 
may  be  confessed,  a  painful  surprise.  It  seemed  strange  and 
almost  portentous  that  the  voice  which  had  been  so  often, 
so  boldly,  and  so  eloquently  raised  on  behalf  of  liberal 
principles,  should  suddenly  be  heard  issuing  from  the  Con- 
servative camp,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which  many 
Liberals  regard  as  amongst  the  most  important  of  pending 
reforms.  No  one,  however,  who  has  read  Mr.  Smith's 
ec^say  will  have  any  doubt  that  the  opinions  expressed  in 
It  —  urged  as  they  are  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  — 
are  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  anything  he  has  ever  written 
I  on  the  Libera]  side.  Whether  he  has  made  any  converts 
to  his  views  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  movement  he 
fcas  attacked,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  bat  as  one  of  those 
who  have  not  been  convinced  by  his  reasonings,  I  wish  to 
vtate  in  what  they  seem  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
■why,  having  given  them  my  be$t  consideration,  I  still  re- 
;main  in  my  former  state  of  mind. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  into  which, 
1  may  as  well  say  here  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  oropose  to 
]follow  htm.    I  refer  to  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  Mill's 


relations  with  his  wife,  and  of  his  estimate  of  her  mental 
powers.  These  are  points  respecting  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  data  do  not  exist,  at  least  within  reach  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  forming  a  trustworthy  opinion.  They  are, 
moreover,  absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  practical  contro- 
versy, which  should  be  decided,  as  Mr.  Smith  himself  in 
his  essay  confesses,  " on  its  merits,"  "the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  *'  being  the  test,  and  not  by  what  people 
may  think  as  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  any  individual, 
however  eminent.  Further,  their  discussion  cannot  but 
inflict  the  keenest  pain  on  more  than  one  living  person, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  precluded  from  de- 
fending those  whom  they  hold  dear.  To  employ  such 
arguments,  therefore,  is  to  use  poisoned  shafts;  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  would  be 
about  the  last  man  living  to  resort  to  such  modes  of  war- 
fare. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  topic  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  into 
this  discussion,  which  might,  if  not  with  advantage,  at 
least  without  detriment  to  his  argument,  have  been  omitted. 
In  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  the  historical  origin 
of  the  present  disabilities  of  women,  there  is  much,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  practical  question  now  before 
the  English  public  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern.  When 
indeed  Mr.  Mill  first  took  the  question  up,  the  discussion 
of  this  aspect  of  the  case  was  imperatively  demanded; 
because  the  thing  then  to  be  done  was,  not  simply  to  find 
arguments  to  prove  the  expediency  of  admitting  women  to 
the  suffrage,  but  first  of  all,  and  most  difficult  of  all,  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  his  cause  —  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  solid  mass  of  prejudice  that  was  arrayed  against  any 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  showing  the  factitious  nature  of  the  existing  relation  of 
the  sexes.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Mill  addressed  himself  to 
this  task,  and  in  his  work  on  the  "  Subjection  of  Women  " 
deduced  their  disabilities  from  that  primitive  condition  of 
the  human  race  in  which  man  employed  his  superior  phys- 
ical strength  to  coerce  woman  to  nis  will.  Such  being  the 
origin  of  the  subjection  of  women,  the  disabilities  com- 
plained of  Mr.  Mill  regarded  as,  in  ethnological  phrase, 
<*  survivals "  from  a  state  of  society  in  which  physical 
force  was  supreme.  To  this  explanation  Mr.  Smith  de- 
murs, and  contends  that  the  '*  lot  of  the  woman  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  man,  at  least  in  any 
considerable  degree.'*  According  to  him  it  had  its  origin 
in  those  circumstances  which  made  it  expedient,  on  public 
grounds,  tibat  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the  family 
should  be  socially,  legally,  and  politically  a  unit.  Into 
this  portion  of  the  controversy,  however,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  would  be  any  Hdvantage  in  entering.  Whether  Mr. 
Mill  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  historical  ques- 
tion, he  was  at  all  events  eminently  successful  in  the 
purpose  for  which  he  introduced  the  discussion.  He  has 
secured  a  hearing  for  the  cause  of  woman,  so  effectually, 
that  we  may  now  at  least  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  be 
ultimately  decided  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  reason 
and  justice.    Nor  does  it  in  truth  matter  whether  in  ap- 

groaching  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  we  adopt  Mr, 
liirs  or  Mr.  Smith's  theory.  Both  alike  regard  tne  ex- 
isting disabilities  of  women  as  *' survivals  **•-- Mr.  Mill, 
as  survivals  from  a  very  early  period  in  which  physical 
force  was  supreme ;  Mr.  Smith,  as  survivals  from  the  state 
of  things  whidi  produced  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
patriarchal  family ;  but  both  as  survivals,  and  therefore  as 
oelonging  to  a  condition  of  life  which  has  passed  away. 
The  point  is  thus  of  purely  archeological  interest,  while 
the  real  question  now  before  the  public  is,  not  as  to  the 
origin  of  woman's  disabilities,  but  as  to  their  present  expe- 
diency ;  '*  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,**  to  borrow 
once  more  Mr.  Smith's  language,  being  *<  the  test." 

In  the  Bill  lately  before  Parliament  the  intention  of  the 
framers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  to  confer  the  suffrage 
on  widows  and  spinsters  only;  married  women  having 
been  expressly  excluded  from  its  operation.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  entering  on  the  discussion,  is  naturally  anxious  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  its  broadest  form,  and  accordingly 
declines  to  be  bound  by  this  limited  conception  of  it.    He 
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may  be  perfectly  justified  in  this  coarse ;  but  the  reasons 
given  by  him  for  extending  the  scope  of  the  controversy 
are  by  no  means  convincing.  To  say  that  "  marrjage 
could  hardly  be  treated  as  politically  penal "  is  to  put  the 
argument  for  his  view  into  a  neat  phrase;  but  £ng]ish- 
men  have  not  hitherto  been  much  governed  by  phrases, 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  now  going  to  begin  to  be.  The 
political  disqualification  which  attaches  to  die  military  and 
naval  services,  as  well  as  to  some  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  might  also  be  described  as  a  *'  penal  *'  incident  of 
those  honorable  callings,  but  it  is  nevertoeless  maintained ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  people  come  to  believe  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  give  the  sufirage  to  widows  and  spin- 
sters, but  disadvanti^reous  to  extend  it  to  married  women, 
they  will  set  epigrams  at  defiance,  and  draw  the  line  ex- 
actly where  it  is  drawn  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  Bill.  Again,  I 
deny  altogether  that  there  is  anything  in  the  logic  of  the 
case  that  would  compel  those  who  have  given  the  sufirage 
to  women  to  take  tne  further  step  of  admitting  them  to 
Parliament  ^  Surely,"  sayti  Mr.  Smith,  <*  she  who  gives 
the  mandate  is  competent  herself  to  carry  "  —  on  the  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat" 

But  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  she  is  competent 
to  carry  her  own  mandate,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  she 
is  competent  to  carry  the  mandates  of  other  people ;  and 
this  is  what  the  right  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  means.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  law  has  ceased  to 
distinguish  between  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  be 
elected ;  ^  and  if  the  distinction  no  longer  exbts.  Its  aboli- 
tion has  been  due,  not  in  the  least  to  a  desire  for  logical 
consistency,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  qualification 
required  by  the  law  (or  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  found  in 
practice  ineffective  for  its  purpose  and  in  other  ways  mis- 
chievous. If  it  prove  on  rail  examination  that  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  women  are  such  as  to  render  their 
admission  to  Parliament  unadvisable  on  public  grounds, 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  giving  them  the  sufirage  will  be 
perfectly  within  their  right  in  taking  their  stand  at  this 
point,  and  in  refusing  to  grant  them  the  larger  concession. 
For  my  own  pai^  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  detriment 
would  come  from  including  married  women  wiUi  others  in 
the  grant  of  the  sufirage,  or  from  the  admission  of  women 
to  Parliament,  I  am  quite  willing  to  argue  the  question  on 
the  broader  ground  on  which  Mr.  Smith  desires  to  place 
it.« 

The  most  important  argnment. advanced  by  Mr.  Smith 
against  the  policy  under  consideration  is  contained  in  the 
following  passages:  <<The  question  whether  female  sttf- 
frage  on  an  extended  scale  is  good  for  the  whole  com- 
munity is  probably  identical,  practically  speaking,  with 
the  question  whether  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  free  institu- 
tions or  not  Absolute  monarchy  is  founded  on  personal 
loyalty.  Free  institutions  are  founded  on  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  on  the  preference  of  legal 
to  personal  government.  But  the  love  of  liberty  and  Uie 
desire  of  being  governed  by  law  alone  appear  to  be  char- 
acteristically male"  (p.  145).  From  this  position  Mr. 
Smith  concludes  that  *<to  give  women  the  franchise  is 
simply  to  give  them  the  power  of  putting  an  end  actually 
and  virtudly  to  all  francldses  together."  ''  It  may  not  be 
easy,"  he  allows,  "  to  say  beforehand  what  course  the 
demolition  of  free  institutions  by  female  suffrage  would 
toke."  «  But,"  he  holds,  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
all  cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the  habds  of  the  women, 
free  government,  and  with  it  liberty  of  opinion,  would  fall." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  consequences  here  indicated 

>  In  the  (MM  of  clngTmeD,  •■  wiU  as  In  other  casee,  the  dlitinetion  is 
■till  maintained. 

s  I  oannot,  hovBTer,  go  the  length  that  Mr.  Smith  appean  inclined  ^o  go 
in  one  pueage,  where  ne  argues,  or  eeeme  to  argue,  that  all  who  are  In 
ftTor  of  woman  enfflrage  are  bound  bj  their  own  principles  to  Tote,  under 
all  oirenmslanoae,  for  woman  eandidatee.  He  would  searc^ly,  I  presume, 
contend  that  all  who  are  in  fkror  of  Catholic  Emancipation  are  bound, 
when  a  Oatholio  offers  himself,  to  TOte  for  one ;  and,  similarly,  that  those 
who  fltTor  Jewish  Emancipation  are  bound,  when  they  can,  to  rote  for 
Jews ;  but,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  go  this  length,  on  wiiat  ground  does  he 
hold  that  the  adyooatee  of  woman  sulErage  in  America  must,  "  if  they  bad 
oottsldared  the  oonsequenoes  of  their  own  principles,"  hare  yoted  for  Mrs. 
TietoziaWoodhnUT 


as  likely  to  follow  from  the  extenri6n  of  the  enffracre  to 
women  are  sufficiently  serious ;  and  we  may  admit  that  a 
better  reason  could  not  easily  be  ima^ned  for  withholdrnv 
anything  from  anybody  than  that  its  concession  "woold 
probably  overturn  the  institutions  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  world  rest"     But  the  greatness  of  a  fear  does  not 
prove  that  it  rests  on  solid  grounds ;  and  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Smith's  dark  forebodings,  we 
find  them  about  as  substantial  as  the  stuff  that  dreami 
are  made  of.    "  The  female  need  of  protection,"  be  sajs, 
*'pf  which,  so  long  as  women  remain  physically  weak,  and 
so  long  as  they  are  mothers,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
rid,  is  apparently  accompanied  by  a  preference  for  per- 
sonal government"    "  Women  are  priest-ridden ; "  bat  this 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  *' reactionary  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  sex."     The  effect  of  those  physical 
and  physiological  peculiarities  b,  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  to 
give  **an  almost  uniform  bias  to  the  politieal  sentiments 
of  women ;  "  this  bias  being  opposed  to  law  and  libertj, 
and  in  favor  of  personal  government ;  so  that  women  may 
be  trusted,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  to  act  en  masft ' 
for  the  destruction  of  free  institutions. 

Women  in  these  passages]  are  spoken  of  as  if,  so  to 
speak,  in  vacuo :  it  is  not  to  the  women  of  any  particular 
country  or  age  that  the  description  applies,  but  to  woman 
'in  the  abstract.  In  conformitv  with  this,  the  illustrations 
which  follow  are  taken  by  &&.  Smith  fiom  various  ages 
and  countries  —  I  should  have  said  with  tolerable  impar- 
tiality, if  it  were  not  that,  strangely  enough,  scarcely  any 
reference  is  made  to  the  women  of  modern  England.  And 
^et  it  is  the  women  of  modem  England  whose  case  is  ia 
issue.  Now  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance;  becanse 
it  is  quite  possible,  at  least  as  I  regard  it,  —  not  being  a 
believer  in  *' natural  rights,"  —  that  the  su&age  may  be 
as  good  a  thing  for  women  in  certain  stages  of  social 
progress,  as  for  men,  but  a  bad  thing  for  both  where  the 
social  conditions  are  different.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
obvious  how  Mr.  Smith  helps  the  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  question  bv  taking  his  examples  at  random  from 
ancient  Rome,  Italy,  France,  the  united  States,  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  —  in  a  word,  from  any  source 
where  he  can  find  cases  to  suit  his  purpose,  but  withoot 
the  least  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
case.  I  have  no  deure  to  restrict  unduly  the  range  of  the 
discussion;  but  I  think  that,  when  examples  are  taken 
fh>m  foreign  countries,  and  still  more  when  they  are  taken 
from  former  ages,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  claims  of 
Englishwomen  to  the  franchise,  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  ^ow  that  the  cases  cited  are  really  pertinent  to 
the  question  in  hand. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  persons  and  country  immediately 
concerned,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  state  of  things  hese 
affords  any  support  to  Mr.  Smith's  speculations.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  may  be  priest-ridden 
women  in  England,  possibly  in  considerable  numbers; 
nor  will  I  dispute  what  some  well-informed  persons  hare 
asserted,  that  the  passing  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  woald 
not  improbably,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  give  an  accession 
of  political  infiuence  to  the  clergy.  But  granting  this,  and 
even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  as  to  the  natural  bias  of  the  female  mind,  we  are 
still  a  long  way  off  from  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  his 
fears  portend.  "  Female  suffrage,"  he  says,  **  would  giye 
a  vast  increase  of  power  to  the  clergy ; "  but  we  have  still 
to  ask  if  the  English  clergy.  Church  and  Nonconformisu 
are,  as  a  body,  ready  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  free 
institutions.  1  am  quite  unable  to  discover  what  the 
grounds  are  for  such  a  supposition ;  but  if  this  cannot  be 
assumed,  then  their  influence  would  not  be  exercised  in 
the  direction  Mr.  Smith  apprehends,  and  his  fears  for  free 
institutions  are  groundless.  Even  if  we  were  to  make  the 
extravagant  supposition  that  the  clergv  are  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  personal  government  and  abMlntism,  there  would 
still  be  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  whose  appeals  on 
behalf  of  free  governmeut  would  not  surely  pass  altogether 
unheeded.  Is  it  being  over-sanguine  to  assume  that  at 
the  worst  a  sufficient  number  of  wonften  would  be  kept 
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back  from  the  polla  to  leave  the  Tictoiy  with  the  cause  that 

is "  characteristically  male  "  ? 

In  short,  we  have  only  to  attempt  to  realize  the  several 
conditions,  all  of  which  would  need  to  he  fulfilled  he/ore  the 
catastrophe  which  Mr.  Smith  dreads  could  even  be  ap- 
jyroachedf  in  order  to  perceive  the  extravagant  improba- 
bility, if  not  intrinsic  absurdity,  of  his  apprehensions. 
But  instead  of  attempting  to  follow  further  the  possible 
consequences  of  social  and  political  combinations  which 
are  never  likely  to  have  any  existence  outside  Mr.  Smith's 
fancy,  let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  the  theory  he  has 
advanced  as  to  the  mental  constitution  of  women,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  speculation.  Women,  it 
seems,  are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  "  love  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  being  governed  by 
law ; "  and  this  results  from  a  *'  sentiment  inherent  in  the 
female  temperament,"  "formed  by  the  normal  functions 
and  circumstances  of  the  sex." 

Now  if  this  be  so,  if  the  sentiments  of  women  with  re- 
gard to  government  and  political  institutions  are  thus  de- 
•  termined  by  physiological  causes  too  powerful  to  be  modi- 
fied by  education  and  experience,  then  those  sentiments 
would  in  all  countries  and  under  all  conditions  of  society 
be  essentially  the  same.     But  is  this  the  fact?     On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  whole 
attitude  of  women  towards  politics  is  strikingly  different  in 
different  countries ;  that  it  is  one  thin&r  in  England,  another 
in  the  United  States,  something  different  &om  either  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  something  different  from  all  in  Tur- 
key and  the  East  ?  and,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  range  of 
the  present  controversy,  do  we  not  find  within  the  United 
Kingdom  almost  every  variety  of  political  opinion  prevail- 
ing amongst  women,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
tbeir  education  and  social  surroundings  ?    It  niay  be  true 
that  the  interest  taken  by  women  in  politics  has  hitherto 
been  in  general  somewhat  languid :  that,  as  a  body,  they 
are  less  alive  than  men  to  the  advantages  of  political  lib- 
erty and  of  legal  government.     But  is  not  this  precisely 
what  was  to  be  expected,  supposing  their  political  opinions 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  influences  which  determine  the 
political  opinions  of  men  ?     As  a  rule  they  have  from  the 
beginning  of  things  been  excluded  from  politics ;  their 
whole  education  has  been  contrived,  one  might  say,  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  giving  to  their  sentiments  an  en- 
tirely different  bent ;  home  and  private  life  have  been  in- 
culcated on  them  as  the  only  proper  sphere  for  their  ambi- 
tion ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  by  merely  mixing 
in  society  with  men  who  take  an  interest  in  politics,  a  very 
great  number  of  women  have  come  to  share  that  interest, 
while  there  are  some,  as  Mr.  Smith  admits,  —  I  will  add  a 
rapidly  increasing  number,  —  *'  eminently  capable  of  under- 
standing  and  discussing  political  questions."     Can  it  be 
said  that  of  the  women  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest 
in  politics  the  bias  of  their  political  sentiments  is  uniformly 
in  one  direction,  and  this  the  direction  of  personal  gov- 
ernment and  absolutism  ?    I  can  only  say,  if  this  be  Mr. 
Smith's  experience,  it  is  singularly  different  from  mine. 
No  doubt  there  are  women  in  abundance  who  care  nothing 
for  politics,  and  who  would  be  quite  content  to  live  under 
any  government  which  offered  a  fair  promise  of  peace  and 
lecurity ;  but  may  not  precisely  the  same  be  saia  of  no  in- 
considerable number  of  men  even  in  England  ?     Would  it 
not  be  easy  to  find  men  enough,  and  these  by  no  means 
amongst  the  residuum,  who  take  no  interest  at  all  in  poli- 
tics, and  who,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  be  will- 
ing to  hand  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  to-morrow 
to  a  Caesar,  or  to  any  one  else  who,  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, would  maintain  the  rights  of  property,  and  keep  their 
own  precious  persons  safe?    This  state  of  feeling  amongst 
some  men  is  not  considered  to  prove  that  men  in  general 
are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  functions  of  citizenship  un- 
der a  free  government;  and  when  we  meet  exactly  the 
same  phenooienon  amongst  women,  why  are  we  to  deduce 
from  it  a  conclusion  which  in  the  case  of  men  we  should 
repudiate  ? 

in  short,  the  patent  facts  of  experience  in  this  country 
(and  if  here  or  anywhere  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them, 


thev  suffice  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory)  are  consistent 
with  one  supposition,  and  with  one  supposition  only  —  the 
existence  in  women  of  political  capabilities  which  may  be 
developed  in  almost  any  direction,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  may  very 
well  be  that,  when  experience  has  furnished  us  with  suflicient 
data  for  observation,  a  something  will  prove  to  be  discef  nible 
in  the  political  opinions  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  nature  of  a 
characteristic  quality  ;  but  at  present  conjecture  upon  this 
subject  is  manifestly  premature ;  and  Mr.  Smith's  arrow, 
apparentlv  shot  at  a  venture,  we  may  confidently  say,  has 
not  hit  the  mark.  The  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of 
being  governed  by  law  are  feelings  which  have  as  yet  been 
developed  in  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  men ;  they 
have  been  developed  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  women, 
but  the  difference  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  in  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  two  sexes  is  amply  suf- 
ficient  to  account  for. 

Mr.  Smith,  having  thoroughly  frightened  himself  by  the 
chimeras  his  imagination  had  conjured  up  as  the  probable 
result  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  women,  puts  the  question : 
'*  But  would  the  men  submit  ?  "  and  he  resorts  to  an  in- 
genious, though  perhaps  questionable,  speculation  on  the 
ultimate  sanctions  of  law,  to  show  that  tney  would  not.  If 
the  laws  passed  by  women  were  such  as  men  disapproved 
of,  '*  the  men,"  he  says,  *<  would  of  course  refuse  execution, 
law  would  be  set  at  defiance,  and  government  would  be 
overturned "  (p.  146).  When,  therefore,  "  the  female 
vote  "  came  to  oe  taken  "  on  the  fate  of  free  institutions," 
and  the  decree  for  their  abolition  went  forth,  it  seems  that, 
after  all,  it  would  prove  mere  brutum  fulmen.  The  consum- 
mation would  never  take  place;  and  the  institutions  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest  would  remain  erect,  un- 
harmed amid  the  impotent  feminine  rage  surging  around, 
much  (if  one  may  venture  on  a  profane  illustration)  like 
one  of  those  gin  palaces  in  the  United  Spates  that  has  held 
its  ground  against  the  psalmody  of  the  whiskey  crusaders. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  reflection  would  have 
brought  some  solace  to  Mr.  Smith's  fouI  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  regards  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  impending  evils ; 
and  would  apparently  be  better  pleased  if,  in  the  supposed 
contingency,  men  in  general  should  exhibit  the  same  im- 
plicit subserviency  which,  he  tells  us,  has  been  shown  by  a 
man  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  who,  under  his  wife's 
compulsion,  is  in  the  habit  of  working  for  her  as  a  hired 
laborer — a  fact,  by  the  way,  not  very  happily  illustrating 
his  theory  of  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  law. 

In  truth,  this  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  —  and  it 
is  in  a  logical  sense  the  very  heart  of  his  case,  in  such  sort, 
that,  this  part  failing,  the  whole  collapses  —  is  so  utterly 
—  I  will  not  say,  weak  —  but  so  utterly  unlike  the  sort  of 
argument  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  his  political  writings, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  real  grounds  of  his  conviction,  but  is  rather  a 
theory  excogitated  after  conviction  to  satisfy  that  intellect- 
ual craving  which  an  opinion  formed  on  other  grounds  than 
reason  invariably  produces.     And  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed, if  not  reduced  to  certainty,  as  we  continue  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  essay.    In  an  early  passage  Mr.  Smith  had  told 
us  that  he  "  himself  once  signed  a  petition  for  female  house- 
hold suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill ;  "  adding  that,  when  he 
signed  it,  he  '*  had  not  seen  the  public  life  of  women  in  the 
United  States."     Further  on  he  gives  us  an  account  of  this 
public  life  as  he  conceives  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
nave  here  disclosed  to  us  the  real  source,  if  not  of  his  pres- 
ent opinions  on  woman  suffrage,  at  least  of  the  intensity 
with  which  they  are  held.    In  the  United  States,  he  says, 
*'a  passion  for  emulating  the  male  sex  has  undoubtedly 
taken  possession  of  some  of  the  women,  as  it  took  posses- 
sion of  women  under  the  Roman  empire,  who  began  to  play 
the  gladiator  when  other  excitements  were  exhausted."    It 
seems  further  that  there  are  women  in  the  United  States 
who  claim,  **  in  virtue  of  '  superior  complexity  of  organiza- 
tion,' not  only  political  equality  but  absolute  supremacy 
over  man,  of  whom  one  has  given  to  the  movement  the 
name  of  the  *•  Revolt  of  Woman.' " 

Again,  **  In  the  United  States^the  privileges  of  women 
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may  be  said  to  extend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  ordinary 
outrage,  but  for  murder.  The  poisoner  whose  guilt  has 
been  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  is  let  off  because 
she  is  a  woman  ;  there  is  a  sentimental  scene  between  her 
and  her  advocate  in  court,  and  afterwards  she  appears  as  a 
public  lecturer.^  The  Whiskey  Crusade  shows  that  women 
are  practically  above  the  law."  Once  more,  it  appears  that 
"  in  the  United  States  the  grievance  of  which  most  is  heard 
is  the  tyrannical  stringency  of  the  marriage  tie.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  language  used,  ...  if  reproduced,  might  unfairly 
prejudice  the  case."  Alreadv  '<  male  legislatures  in  the 
United  States  have  carried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far, 
that  the  next  step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage 
and  the  destruction  of  the  family ;  "  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  story  of ''  a  woman  who  accomplished  a  divorce  by  simply 
shutting  the  door  of  the  house,  wnich  was  her  own  property, 
in  her  husband's  face."  It  would  be  easy,  had  I  space  at 
my  command,  to  add  to  these  extracts ;  but  the  foregoing 
will  suffice.  One  is  led  to  ask  what  is  the  bearing  of  such 
statements,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  all  correcUy  given, 
upon  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  ?  Mr.  Smith  has  not 
troubled  himself  to  point  this  out  —  apparently  has  never 
considered  it ;  but  nnds  it  simpler  to  Uirow  in  such  sensa- 
tional allusions  here  and  there  as  a  sort  of  garnishing  for 
his  argument,  trusting,  no  doubt,  that  they  will  produce 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  same  impression  which 
they  have  evidentlv  made  upon  his  own.  The  case  seems 
to  be  this :  Mr.  Smith's  finer  susceptibilities  have  been 
rudely  shocked  by  the  antics  of  a  sort  of  Maenad  sisterhood 
holding  their  revels  here  and  there  in  the  vast  territory  of 
the  United  States ;  and  a  state  of  mind  has.  supervened 
which  leads  him  to  regard  with  disfavor  any  cause  with 
which  these  women  happen  to  be  associated.  Woman  suf- 
frage, unfortunately,  is  one  of  those  causes ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  Smith  is  opposed  to  woman  suffrage. 

Now  to  let  one's  opinions  be  formed  in  this  way  is  not 
to  be  guided  by  experience,  as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe.  Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Smith  has  any 
such  solid  support  for  the  views  advanced  in  his  essay. 
Woman  suffrage  has  nowhere  yet,  out  of  Utah,  been  tried 
in  the  United  States ;  whereas  we  in  England  have  wit- 
nessed its  working  at  least  in  our  municipal  and  school- 
board  elections.  In  point  of  experience,  therefore,  we 
who  have  remained  at  home  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Smith.  His  sojourn  in  America,  however,  has  brought  to 
his  notice  the  sort  of  women  —  or,  more  properly,  a  sort  of 
women  —  who  contrive  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  United  States  in  social  and  political  agitations.  It 
may  be  allowed  that,  as  depicted  by  him,  they  are  not  a 
gracious  band :  though  hardly  less  attractive  than  some  of 
the  male  politicians  who  figure  at  Caucuses,  ftings,  and 
other  political  gatherings  in  the  same  country.  Is  Mr. 
Smith,  in  disgust  at  this  latter  product  of  American  insti- 
tutions, prepared  to  abolish  male  suffrage,  and  with  it 
representative  government  —  to  abolish  it  not  merely  in 
the  United  States,  but  here  and  everywhere  ?  for  to  this 
length  does  his  argument  against  woman  suffrage,  drawn 
from  analogous  manifestations  on  the  part  of  some  Amer- 
ican women,  carry  him. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Smith  has  not  pointed  out  the  bear- 

1  Mr.  Smith  gives  neither  datei  nor  plAoes  ;  but  there  eftn  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  allufti'^D  in  the  text  two  diatinct  transactions  are  confounded : 
th«  inference  suggested,  moreoTer.  is  such  as  the  Acts  by  no  means  warrant. 
"  The  poisoner  whose  guilt  lias  been  proved  by  orerwhelming  eTidence," 
but  who  ^*  Lb  let  oflF,"  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the  ease  of  a  woman  tried  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  I  think  Baltimore.  It  is  true  she  was 
"  let  off,"  but,  as  an  American  barrister  informs  me,  with  perfect  propriety  ; 
the  eridence  against  her  not  being  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ehaiige.  In  this 
case,  there  was  no  sentimental  scene  in  court,  and  no  appearance  afterwards 
as  a  public  lecturer.  These  latter  Incidents  belong  to  a  case  which  occurred 
in  San  Francisco,  in  which  a  woman,  Laura  Fair  by  name,  was  tried,  not  for 
poisoning,  but  for  shinitlng  her  paramour  in  the  open  street,  and  was  ao- 
quitted  in  the  face  of  the  most  concluslTe  CTldence.  The  advocate,  however, 
as  I  am  informed,  wasfpassive  iu  "  the  sentimental  scene,"  and  afterwards  sued 
the  lady  for  his  fees.  It  is  true,  too,  that  sh(*  appeared  fhortly  afterwards 
as  a  public  lecturer ;  but  Mr.  Smith  omits  to  add  —  what  is  surely  pertinent 
to  the  question  in  hand  —  that  she  was  hooted  by  the  audieoce  from  the 
platform,  and  found  it  pmdent  to  leave  the  town  without  delay.  No  one  who 
knows  anythioff  of  the  United  States  would  regard  San  Francisco  as  a  typi- 
cal American  city  ;  it  is  rather  an  extreme  example  of  all  that  U  most  pro- 
nounced in  American  rowdyism ;  yet  even  in  San  Francisco  we  find  that  pop- 
nlar  foeling  on  the  immunity  .of  women  tnm.  penalties  for  crime  Is  something 
i9tj  JOSbenaX  firom  what  Mr.  Smifli  reprsaents  it. 
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in^  of  his  sensational  allusions  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage.    If  he  intended  them  to  support  his  case,  he  was 
undouDtedly  prudent  in  not  doine  so.    Let  us  ooosidar  one 
or  two  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Question  at  issue. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  *'  in  the  United  States  the 
privileges  of  women  may  be  said  to  extend  to  impnnitT, 
not  only  for  ordinary  outrage,  but  for  murder ; "  and  then 
comes  die  story  of  the  poisoner  which  I  have  examined  in 
a  note.     Further  on  he  says,  *'  If  the  women  ask  for  the 
suffrage,  say  some  American  publicists,  they  must  have  it ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  everything  that  a  child  cries  for  it 
apt  to  be  given  it  without  reflection  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  indulgence."    Now,  assuming  (what  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  admit)  diat  the  state  of  feeling  towards 
women  in  the  United  States  b  such  as  these  remarlca  sug- 
gest, it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a  state 
of  feeling  which  has  grown  up,  not  under  a  female,  but  un- 
der an  exclusively  male  suffrage,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  could 
make  it  worse.    In  the  next  place,  the  feeling  in  question 
is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  that  sickly  sentimentulsm  re-  • 
garding  woman  and  all  that  concerns  her  which  has  cook 
down  to  us  from  times  of  chivalry,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  fostered  bv  the  careful  exclusion  of  women  from  polit- 
ical life,  as  well  as  from  the  great  majority  of  useful  and 
rational  occupations.    In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of 
the  women  appear,  from  Mr.  Smith's  account,  to  nave  sud- 
denly broken  loose  from  many  of  these  restraints :  and  the 
use  they  are  making  of  their  freedom  appears  to  be  about 
as  wise  and  edifying  as  the  use  which  men  commonly  make 
of  political  freedom  when  it  has  been  suddenly  conferred 
upon  them   after  centuries  of  servitude.    The  sentiment 
deserves  all  the  scorn  that  Mr.  Smith  pours  upon  it ;  but 
the  corrective  for  it,  if  it  exists,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  state  of  things  which  produced  it,  but  in 
opening  to  women  those  spheres  of  action  from  which  thej 
have  been  hitherto  debarred,  and  in  subjecting  them  to  the 
free  and  bracing  air  of  equality,  alike  in  rights  and  in  re- 
sponsibilities, with  men. 

And  this  consideration  furnishes  the  answer  to  another 
of  Mr.  Smith's  arguments.     He  considers  that  the  admisi- 
.  sion  of  women  to  the  suffrage,  instead  of  mitieatiog,  is 
likely  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  political  strife,  and  in 
support  of  this  view  refers  to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  re- 
volt of  the  Commune,  and  the  American  Civil  War.    I 
must  own  this  latter  reference  has  taken  me  by  surprise. 
I  have  never  heard  before  that  the  women  of  we  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War  "  notoriously  rivalled  the  men 
in  fury  and  atrocity."    I  remember  some  very  sreat  atroci- 
ties committed  during  that  war ;  for  example,  the  massacre 
at  Fort  Pillow,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  some 
of  the  Southern  military  hospitals,  the  attempta  to  bum 
down  some  of  the  public  buildings  and  hoteb  in  New 
York ;  but  these  were  all  committed  bv  men,  and  I  hare 
never  heard  of  similar  acts  committed  or  attempted  by 
American  women.    If  Mr.  Smith  knows  of  any  auch,  he 
ought  to  enlighten  the  world  by  stating  them,  or  elae  with- 
draw his  injurious  assertion.     On  the  other  hand  I  hare 
heard,  and  I  ima^ne  so  must  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  magnificent 
devotion  to  their  country  shown  by  the  women  of  the 
Northern  States  in  organizing  and  working  hospital  corps, 
and  in  actual  services  rendered  to  the  wounded  on  the  field, 
mitigating  thus  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  war  in  a  man- 
ner to  reflect  honor  on  their  country  and  on  their  sex.    As 
to  the  women  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Commune, 
they  were,  at  all  events,  not  worse  than  the  men  ;  and  the 
shocking  crimes  committed  by  both,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
purely  mythical,  are  no  doubt  referable  to  the  same  causes 
—  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  time,  the  wild  doc- 
trines current,  and,  above  all,  the  absolute  inexperience 
in  political  affairs  of  those  to  whom  power,  for  the  moment, 
fell. 

Again,  what  is  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Smith's  statements  re- 
garding the  great  freedom  of  divorce  existing  in  some  of 
the  States  ot  the  Union  ?  "  Male  le^isktures,"  it  seems, 
**  have  already  carried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far  that  the 
next  step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
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destraction  of  the  familj."  Does  it  follow  from  thb  that 
female,  or  rather  mixed,  legislatures  would  go  further  in 
the  same  direction  ?  for  this  seems  to  he  the  drift  of  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks.  In  an  earlier  part  of  his 
essay  he  had  told  us  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
women  to  be  subservient  to  the  clergy :  he  now  suggests 
that,  if  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  they  would  probably  enact 
the  abrogation  of  the  marriage  tie.  Perhaps  he  sees  his 
way  to  reconciling  these  two  opinions,  but  it  is  not  obvious 
on  the  surface  ;  any  more  than  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  the 
Utter  with  what  he  tells  us,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  that 
women  have  a  far  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  the  strin- 
gency of  the  marriage  tie  than  men.  If  so,  then,  one  nat- 
urally asks,  why  will  they  not  use  their  influence  to  main- 
tain It  ?  Are  they  such  imbeciles  as  not  to  discern  their 
interest  in  so  important  a  matter,  or,  discerning  it,  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  adverse  to  their  most  vital  con- 
cerns? Here  again  Mr.  Smith  answers  himself:  he  tells 
us,  "  The  women  themselves  [I  presume  the  Masnads]  have 
DOW,  it  is  said,  begun  to  draw  back." 

I  now  turn  to  a  side  of  the  question  on  which  Mr.  Smith 
lays  veiT  great  stress,  and  of  which  I  am  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  underrate  the  importance  —  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  married  women.    I  do  not  yield  to  Mr.  Smith, 
or  to  any  one,  in  the  firmness  of  my  conviction  that  the 
family  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  existing  civilization,  and  I 
should,  for  my  part,  regard  as  dearly  purchased  any  gain 
in  material  or  political  well-being  which  should  introduce  a 
jar  or  weakness  into  this  pivot  of  our  social  system.     But  I 
believe  that  to  open  political  life  to  women,  far  from  being 
fraught  with  the  disastrous  consequences  Mr.  Smith  antici- 
pates, would,  taking  things  in  their  entire  scope,  be  pro- 
ductive of  quite  opposite  effects.     If  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  principal  element  of  weakness  in  the  family  as 
things  now  stand,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing 
to  tne  want  of  sufficient  subjects  of  common  interest  be- 
tween man  and  woman.    It  is  owing  to  this  that  matrimo- 
nial engagements  are  entered  into  so  rarely  on  the  basis  of 
any  broad  intellectual  sympathy,  such  as  might  furnish 
some  security  for  lasting  affection,  and  so  often  at  the  bid- 
ding of  impulses  and  fancies  that  do  not  outlive  the  honey- 
moon ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  lives  of  most  husbands  and  wives  are 
spent  practically  apart,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  either  of  the  objects  or  aims  that  engross  the 
greater  portion   of  the   other's  thoughts    and    energies. 
That  under  such  circumstances  the  marriage  tie  is,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  as  well  as  it  is,  seems  rather  matter  for 
wonder  ;    and  to  argue  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
source  of  very  profound  common  interest  for  husband  and 
wife  must  of  necessity  weaken  the  bond,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  evince  a  singular  inability  to  appreciate  the  real  dangers 
DOW  besetting  the  institution.    It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
every  new  subject  of  common  interest  for  husband  and 
wife,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  constitute  also  a 
new  possible  occasion  for  disagreement ;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  accounted  a  good  reason  for  excluding  women  from 
politics,  they  mignt  with  equal  justice  be  excluded  from 
literature,  from  the  fine  arts,  from  everything  in  which 
men  also  take  an  interest  —  above  all  from  religion.    The 
value  of  these  several  pursuits  as  bonds  and  cements  of 
married  life  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  common 
interest  which  husbands  and  wives  take  in  them,  and  just 
in  the  same  proportion  also  is  the  possible  danger  that 
they  may  become  the  grounds  of  dissension. 

Mr.  Smith  is  greatly  scandalized  at  the  prospect  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  Udcing  opposite  sides  in  politics.  I  can- 
not see  that  it  would  be  at  all  more  scandalous  than  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  should  take  opposite  sides  in  religion  — 
goins,  for  example,  every  Sunday  to  different  places  of 
worship,  where  each  hears  the  creed  of  the  other  de- 
nounced as  soul-destroying  and  damnable.  It  will  serve 
to  throw  lieht  upon  the  present  problem  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  now  it  happens  that  this  latter  spectacle  is  on 
the  whole  so  rarely  presented  ;  and  that,  even  where  the 
event  occurs,  it  is  so  frequently  found  consistent  with  tol- 
erable harmony  in  married  life.    The  explanation,  I  have 


no  doubt,  is  of  this  kind  :  where  difference  of  religion  con- 
sists with  matrimonial  happiness,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  one  or  both  of  the  partners  do  not  take  a  Very  deep 
interest  in  the  creeds  tney  profess;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  people  do  feel  strongly  on  relieion,  they  gen- 
erally take  care,  in  forming  matrimonial  alRances,  to  con- 
sort with  those  who,  on  fundamental  points,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  serve  to  illustrate  for 
us  what  will  be  the  practical  working  of  politics  in  re- 
spect to  married  life  wnen  women  begin  to  receive  a  polit- 
ical education,  or  at  least  to  learn  as  much  about  politics, 
and  take  as  much  or  as  little  interest  in  them  as  men  do. 
A  number  only  too  large  of  men  and  women  will  probably 
continue  for  long  enough  to  take  but  small  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  these  will  marry,  as  they  do  now,  with  little 
reference  to  each  other's  political  opinions  ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  discord  from  politics  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  infinitesimal.      The  onlv  cases  in  which  this 
danger  would  become  serious  would  be  when  both  husband 
and  wife  were  strong  politicians.     Here,  no  doubt,  there 
would  be  danger ;  though  no  greater,  I  think,  than  when 
two  persons  m  strong  but  opposite  religious  convictions 
enter  into  marriage.    Mr.  Snuth  .seems  to  think  that,  be- 
cause *'  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  other  world,"  it  is  less 
likely  than  politics  to  be  an  occasion  of  strife.    This  is 
probable  enough  when  people  do  not  believe  in  another 
world  ;  but  when  they  do,  and  believe  also  that  the  fate  of 
people  there  will  depend  on  what  they  believe  in  this,  I 
cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  his  remark.    Some  of  the  worst 
and  cruellest  wars  that  have  ever  been  waged  have  been 
religious  wars;  and  so  notoriously  is  religion  an  engen- 
derer  of  strife,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  good  manners  to 
moot  a  religious  question  in  private  society,  where  politics 
are  quite  freely  and  amicably  discussed.    If  persons  of 
genuine  but  dinerent  religious  opinions  can  contrive  to  get 
on  together  in  married  life,  thev  would  certainly  not  be 
likely  to  be  severed  by  political  differences,  however  strongly 
their  opinions  might  be  held.    But,  however  this  may  be, 
my  argument  is  that,  in  practice,  such  cases  would  very 
rarely  occur.    When  politics  became  a  subject  of  interest 
alike  for  men  and  women,  it. would  very  soon  become  a 
principal  consideration  in   determining  matrimonial  alli- 
ances.   Even  now  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  become  more  and  more  so  as  the  political 
education  of  women    advances.      Mr.   Smith's  question, 
therefore,  "  Would  the  harmony  of  most  households  bear 
the  strain  ?  "  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  in  very  few 
households  would  there  be  anv  strain  to  bear ;  while  in 
most  —  at  least  in  those  in  which  politics  were  intelligently 
cultivated  —  home  life,  no  longer  the  vapid  thing  it  is  so 
often  now,  would  acquire  a  new  element  of  interest,  and 
the  family  would  be  held  together  by  powerful  sympathies 
that  now  lie  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  to  think  that,  if  women  are  only  ex- 
cluded from  the  suffrage,  the  harmony  of  married  life  can 
never  be  endangered  oy  politics;  but  this  is  to  attribute 
to  the  mere  right  of  voting  a  degree  of  efficacy  which  I, 
for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  allow  to  it.  If  women  only 
come  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  —  it  matters  not 
whether  they  have  the  suffrage  or  not — all  the  danger 
that  can  arise  from  the  suffrage  to  married  life  will  be  al- 
ready incurred.  It  is  not  the  giving  of  a  vote  every  four 
or  five  years  that  constitutes  the  danger,  if  danger  there 
be ;  but  the  habitual  mental  attitude  of  husband  and  wife 
towards  each  other.  Those,  therefore,  who  share  Mr. 
Smith's  apprehensions  on  the  present  subject,  ought  clearly 
to  take  toeir  stand  against  the  suffrage  movement  very 
much  higher  up.  Thev  ought  to  oppose  every  extension 
of  female  education  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
lead  women  to  take  an  interest  in  politics.  The  intelligent 
study  of  history  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  rigidly  pro- 
scribed. Political  economy  would  be  excluded  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and,  along  with  it,  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  studies  embraced  under  the  name  '*  social."  Every 
one  of  these,  intelligently  cultivated,  leads  inevitably, 
where  faculty  is  not  wanting,  to  an  interest  in  contemporary 
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politics ;  and  if  women  are  to  be  shut  out  from  this  field  of 
ideas,   lest  perchance  they   should  adopt  opinions  which 
should  not  be  those  of  their  future  huiibands,  their  educa- 
tion ought  at  once  to  be  truncated  by  this  large  segment. 
Mr.  Smith  indeed  suggests  that  women  who  are  capable  of 
discussing  political  questions  "  will  find  a  sphere  in  the 
press."    Does  he  then  suppose  that  there  would  be  less 
danger  to  the  harmony  of  married  life  from  women  writing 
in  the  press  —  writing  leaders,  perhaps,  for  strong  party 
papers  —  than   from  tendering  a  vote  at  the  polls  every 
four  or  five  years  ?     Besides,  the  suggestion  falls  utterly 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  case.    The  number  of 
women  who  are  enable,  or  who  desire,  to  find  a  sphere  in 
the  Dress  is  never  likely  to  be  more  than  a  handful :  the 
numbers  who  desire  a  liberal  education,  in  the  best  and 
broadest  sense  of  that  word,  and  who  are  or  may  become 
quite  fitted  to  form  sound  opinions  on  political  questions, 
are  already  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  perhaps  I  might 
say  by  tens  of  thousands  :  what  their  numbers  will  become 
in  another  generation,  I  will  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 
Mr.  Smith's  suggestion,  therefore,  though  graciously  meant, 
is  hardly  to  the  purpose.    Plainly,  nothing  short  of  lopping 
off  from  the  education  of  women  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  human  knowledge  will  meet  the  difficulty. 
I  must,  before  concluding,  refer  brit-fly  (for  my  space  is 
all  but  exhausted)  to  an  aspect  of  the  case  touchea  on  at 
the  opening  of  these  remarks  —  the  probability  of  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  Parliament  as  a  consequence  of  giv- 
ing them  the  suffrage.     As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
latter  concession   by  no  means  necessarily  involves  the 
former  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  open  to  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  women  suffrage  to  decline,  or  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  to 
concede  the  latter  privilege.    For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
desire  to  say  frankly  that  I  am  in  favor  of  removing,  not 
only  this,  but  all  legal  impediments  whatever,  to  the  freest 
choice  by  women  of  a  career,  whether  in  political  or  in  civil 
life.     It  is  not  that  I  look  forward  to  women  taking  advan- 
tage, in  any  very  large  degree,  of  the  new  fields  of  activity 
that  would  thus  be  opened  to  them ;  for  I  am  not  of  Mr. 
Smith's  opinion  that  women  can  be  "  unsexed  '*  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.    I  believe  that  all  the  substantial  reasons  of 
convenience,  natural   aptitude,  and  taste,  which,  in  the 
division  of  labor  between  men  and  women,  make  it  desira- 
ble that  women   should,  as  a  rule,  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  half  of  the  world's  work,  and  men  of  that  which 
is  transacted  out-of-doors,  will,  whatever  laws  we  may  pass, 
remain  in  their  full  force,  and  will  keep  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  occupations  between  the  sexes,  even  under  the 
fireest  competition,  in  the  main  not  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is.     Still,  though  this,  as  I  believe,  will  be  the 
rule,  there  will  no  doubt  be  numerous  exceptions  to  it ;  and 
why  should  there  not  be  ?    If  some  women  find  it  suitable 
to  their  circumstances  and  to  their  natural  talents  or  taste 
to  embrace  careers  now  open  only  to  men,  whv  should  they 
be  debarred  from  turning  their  abilities  to  the  best  account? 
If  they  make  mistakes,  as  very  possibly  at  first  many  will, 
and  adopt  unsuitable  occupations,  they  will  discover  their 
mistakes,  as  men  do  now,  by  experience,  and  their  failure 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  prove  successful  in  their  ventures,  their  success  can 
only  be  a  gain  for  themselves  and  for  society  at  large.    All 
this  would  hold  true,  even  though  the  alternative  of  mar- 
riage and  domestic  life  were  really  open  to  every  woman 
in  the  country.     But  it  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance, 
as  regards  the  practical  aspect  of  this  question,  that  no  in- 
considerable number  of  women  in  this  country  pass,  and 
cannot  but  pass,  their  lives  unmarried.  Mr.  Smith,  indeed, 
regards  this  as  connected  *<  with  an  abnormal  and  possibly 
transient  state  of  things."    For  my  part  I  regard  it  as  a 
perfectly  normal  phenomenon  in  such  a  country  as  Eng- 
land, and,  therefore,  as  likely  to  endure.    In  any  case, 
while  it  lasts,  the  exclusion  of  women  from  professional  and 
other  careers  is  something  more  than  a  theoretical  injus- 
tice.   It  is  a  real  and  substantial  wrong,  involving  penury 
and   all  its  consequences,  inflicted  on  a  large  number  of 
persons,  whose  only  crime  is  their  sex,  and  who  only  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  making  themselves 
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useful  to  their  fellow-creatures.    The  claim  to  be  adnutted 
to  Parliament,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  advanced  (which  it 
has  not  yet  been),  would  stand  on  somewhat  different 
ground.    Exclusion  in  this  case  would  not  mean  exclusion 
from  the  means  of  earnin^^  a  livelihood,  and  therefore  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  claim  are  undoubtedly  less  stroDir 
than  those  which  mav  be  urged  in  favor  of  opening  profes- 
sional and  industrial  careers ;  but  why  should  women  not 
be  allowed  the  fullest  and  freest  use  of  their  faculties  in 
any  walk  of  life,  whether  lucrative  or  otherwise,  in  which 
any  competent  pordon  of  the  community  may  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  emplov  them  ?     At  all  events  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  with  those  who  would  resist  such  a  claim ;  and  if  op- 
ponents have  nothing  better  to  urge  than  the  fatuous  jokes 
which  have  hitherto  heen  the  staple  of  their  argument,  bat 
from  which  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  good  taste  to  abstain, 
the  case  against  women  is  certainly  not  a  strong  one. 
Whether  many  women,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  would 
be  ambitious  of  a  parliamentary  career ;  or  whether,  in 
this  case,  they  would  find  many  constitueucies  disposed  to 
elect  them,  are  questions  the  consideration  of  which  maj 
perhaps  be  lefl,  without  disadvantage,  to  a  future  day. 


THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER    VII.      SOME  NEW  EXPERIENCES. 

When  the  first  shock  of  fear  and  anxiety  was  over, 
Wenna  Rosewarne  discovered,  to  her  great  delight,  that 
her  engagement  was  a  very  pleasant  thing.  The  ominons 
doubts  and  regrets  that  had  beset  her  mind  when  she  was 
asked  to  become  Mr.  Roscorla's  wife  seemed  to  disappear 
like  clouds  from  a  morning  sky;  and  then  followed  a  fair 
and  happy  day,  full  of  abundant  satisfaction  and  calm. 
With  much  inward  ridicule  of  her  own  vanity,  she  found 
herself  nursing  a  notion  of  her  self-importance,  and  giving 
herself  airs  as  if  she  were  already  a  married  woman.  Al- 
though the  engagement  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  the 
mere  consciousness  that  she  had  attained  to  this  position 
in  the  world  lent  a  new  assurance  to  her  as  she  went  about 
the  village.  She  was  gifled  with  a  new  authority  over 
despondent  mothers,  and  fractious  children,  and  selfish 
fathers,  as  she  went  her  daily  rounds ;  and  even  in  her 
own  home  Wenna  had  more  attention  paid  to  her,  now 
that  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Roscorla. 

There  was  but  one  dissentient,  and  that  was  Mabjn 
Rosewarne,  who  fumed  and  fretted  about  the  match,  and 
sometimes  was  like  to  cry  over  it,  and  at  other  times 
grew  vastly  indignant,  and  would  have  liked  to  go  and 
give  Mr.  Roscorla  a  bit  of  her  mind.  She  pitied  her 
poor  weak  sister  for  having  been  coaxed  into  an  engage- 
ment by  this  designing  old  man ;  and  the  poor  weak  sister 
was  vastly  amused  by  her  compassion,  ana  was  too  good- 
natured  to  laugh  at  the  valiant  protection  which  this  cour- 
ageous young  creature  of  sixteen  offered  her.  Wenna  let 
her  sister  say  what  she  pleased  about  herself  or  her  future, 
and  used  no  other  argument  to  stop  angry  words  than  a 
kiss,  so  long  as  Mabyn  spoke  respectfully  of  Mr.  Roscorla. 
But  this  was  precisely  what  Miss  Mabyn  was  disinclined 
to  do  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  their  interview's 
were  generally  ended  oy  Wenna  becoming  indisjnant, 
drawing  herself  up,  and  leaving  the  room.  Then  Mabjn 
would  follow,  and  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  promise  never 
to  offend  again ;  but  all  tne  same  she  cherished  a  deadly 
animosity  towards  Mr.  Roscorla  in  her  heart,  and,  when 
her  sister  was  not  present,  she  amused  her  father  and 
shocked  her  mother  by  giving  a  series  of  imitations  of  Mr. 
Roscorla's  manner  wbicn  that  gentleman  would  scarcel/ 
have  liked  to  see. 

The  ypung  lady,  however,  soon  invented  what  she  con- 
sidered a  far  more  effectual  means  of  reveneing  herself  on 
Mr.  Roscorla.  She  never  left  Wenna's  side.  No  sooner 
did  the  elder  sister  prepare  to  go  out,  than  Miss  Mabyn 
discovered  that  she,  too,  would  like  a  walk  ;  and  she  so 
persistently  did  this  that  Wenna  soon  took  it  for  granted 
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that  her  uster  would  go  with  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
invariably  waited  for  her.  Accordingly  Mr.  Roscorla 
never  br  any  chance  went  talking  with  Wenna  Rose- 
warne  alone;  and  the  younger  sister — herself  too  sulky 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him — used  to  enjoy  the 
malicious  pleasure  of  watching  him  shape  his  Ulk  to  suit 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  For  of  course  Miss 
Mabyn  had  read  in  books  of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
lovers  speak  to  each  other,  and  of  their  tender  confidences 
as  they  sit  by  the  sea  or  go  rambling  through  the  summer 
woods.  Was  not  the  time  opportune  for  these  idyllic  ways  ? 
Ail  the  uplands  were  yellowed  with  tall  standing  corn ; 
the  sea  was  as  blue  and  as  still  as  the  sky  overhead ;  the 
gardens  of  Eglosilyan  were  sweet  with  honeysuckle  and 
moss-roses,  and  in  the  evenings  a  pale  pink  mist  hung 
around  the  horizon,  while  the  silver  sickle  of  the  moon 
came  up  into  the  violet  sky,  and  the  first  psJe  stars  ap- 
peared in  the  east 

"  If  our  Wenna  had  a  proper  sort  of  lover,'*  Miss  Mabyn 
used  to  say  to  herself,  bitterly,  "wouldn't  I  scheme  to 
have  them  left  alone  I  I  would  watch  for  them  like  a 
watch-dog,  that  no  one  should  come  near  them,  and  I 
should  be  as  proud  of  him  as  Wenna  herself;  and  how 
happy  she  would  be  in  talking  to  me  about  him  1  But  this 
horrid  old  wretch  —  1  wish  he  would  fall  over  Black  Cliff 
some  day  I " 

She  was  not  aware  that,  in  becoming  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  sister,  she  was  affording  this  dire  enemy  of 
ners  a  vast  amount  of  relief.  Mr.  Roscorla  was  in  every 
way  satisfied  with  his  engagement ;  the  more  he  saw  of 
Wenna  Rosewame,  the  more  he  admired  her  utter  self- 
forgetfulnesa,  and  liked  a  quaint  and  shy  sort  of  humor 
that  interfused  her  talk  and  her  wa/s ;  but  he  greatly  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  alone  with  her.  He  was  then  beset  by 
some  vague  impression  that  certain  things  were  demanded 
of  him,  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  which  were  exceedingly 
embarrassing ;  and  which,  if  he  did'  not  act  the  part  well, 
might  awaken  her  ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
omitted  all  those  things,  might  she  not  be  surprised  by  his 
lack  of  affection,  begin  to  suspect  him,  and  end  by  dislik- 
ing him  ?  Yet  he  uew  that  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds 
could  he  muster  up  courage  to  repeat  one  line  of  senti- 
mental poetry  to  her. 

He  had  never  even  had  the  courage  to  kiss  her.  He 
knew  that  this  was  wrong.  In  his  own  house  he  reflected 
that  a  man  engaged  to  a  woman  ought  surely  to  give  her 
some  such  mark  of  his  affection  —  say,  in  bidding  her 
good  night ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Roscorla  would  resolve 
that,  as  he  left  the  inn  that  evening,  he^would  endeavor  to 
kiss  his  future  bride.  He  never  succeeded.  Somehow 
Wenna  always  parted  from  him  in  a  merry  mood.  These 
were  pleasant  evenings  in  Mrs.  Rosewame's  parlor ;  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fun  going  on ;  and,  if  Wenna  did 
come  along  the  passage  to  the  door  with  him,  she  was 
generally  talking  and  laughing  all  the  way.  Of  course  he 
was  not  going  to  kiss  her  in  that  mood  —  as  if,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  had  been  a  jocular  ploughboy.  '<  Good 
night,  dear,"  he  managed  to  say  to  her  on  one  occasion, 
and  for  ten  minutes  thereafter  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  darkness,  he  felt  that  his  face  was  burning. 

He  had  kissed  her  hand  once.  That  was  on  his  first 
meeting  her  after  she  had  written  the  letter  in  which  she 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Rosewame  had  sent  him 
into  the  room  where  she  knew  her  daughter  was  alone. 
Wenna  rose  up  to  meet  him,  pale,  frigntened,  with  her 
eyes  downcast.  He  took  her  nand  and  kissed  it;  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  '*  I  hope  I  shall  make  you 
happy.**  She  could  not  answer.  Sne  began  to  tremble 
violently.  He  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  begged  of  her 
not  to  be  disturbed.  She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the 
sccidental  approach  of  her  sister  Mabyn,  who  came  along 
the  passage,  singing,  "  Oh  the  men  of  merry,  merry  Eng- 
land," in  excellent  imitation  of  the  way  In  which  Harry 
Trelvon  used  to  sing  that  once  famous  song  as  he  rode  his 
black  horse  along  the  highways.  Mabyn  came  into  the 
room,  stared,  and  would  have  gone  out,  but  that  her  sister 
called  to  her  and  asked  her  to  come  and  hold  down  a  pat- 


tern while  she  cut  some  cloth.  Mabyn  wondered  that  her 
sister  should  be  so  diligent  when  a  visitor  waspresent. 
She  saw,  too,  that  Wenna's  fingers  trembled.  Then  she 
remained  in  the  room  until  Mr.  fioscorla  went,  sitting  by  a 
window  and  not  overhearing  their  conversation,  but  very 
much  inclined  to  break  in  upon  it  by  asking  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  there  and  propose  to  marry  her  sister 
Wenna. 

**•  Oh,  Wenna,"  she  said,  one  evening  some  time  after, 
when  the  two  sisters  were  sitting  out  on  the  rocks  at  the 
end  of  the  harbor,  watching  the  sun  fp  down  behind  the 
sea,  *'  I  cannot  bear  him.  cominz  to  take  you  away  like  that. 
I  should  n*t  mind  if  he  were  like  a  sweetheart  to  you ;  but 
he 's  a  multiplication-table  sort  of  sweetheart  —  everything 
so  regular,  and  accurate,  and  proper.  I  hate  a  man  who 
always  thinks  what  he 's  going  to  say,  and  always  has  neat 
sentences  ;  and  he  watches  you,  and  is  so  self-satisfied, 
and  his  information  is  always  so  correct.  Oh,  Wenna,  I 
wish  you  had  a  young  and  beautiful  lover,  like  a  Prince  !  '* 

« My  dear  child,"  said  the  elder  sister,  with  a  smile, 
^  young  and  beautiful  lovers  are  for  young  and  beautiful 
girls,  l&e  you." 

""  Oh,  Wenna,  how  can  you  tolk  like  that !  "  said  the 
younger  sister ;  "  why  will  you  always  believe  that  you 
are  less  pretty  than  other  people,  when  every  one  knows 
that  you  have  the  most  beautiful  eves  in  all  the  world. 
You  have  1  There  's  not  anybody  m  all  the  world  has 
such  beautiful  and  soft  eyes  as  you  I  you  ask  anybody, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  if  you  don't  believe  me.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  —  I  have  no  doubt  whatever — that  Mr. 
Roscorla  will  try  to  make  you  believe  you  are  very  ugly, 
so  that  you  may  n't  think  you  've  thrown  yourself  away. 

Mifls  Mabyn  looked  very  indignant,  and  very  much  in- 
clined to  cry  at  the  same  time ;  out  the  genUe  sister  put 
her  hand  on  hers,  and  said,  — 

"  You  will  make  me  quarrel  with  you  some  day,  Mabyn, 
if  you  are  so  unjust  to  Mr.  Roscorla.  You  are  continually 
accusing  him  of  things  of  which  he  never  dreams.  Now 
he  never  gets  a  chance  that  he  does  not  try  to  praise  me 
in  every  way,  and  if  there  were  no  looking-glasses  in  the 
world  1  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  me  believe  I  was 
quite  lovely ;  and  you  should  n't  say  those  things  of  him, 
Mabvn  —  it  is  n't  fair.  He  always  speaks  Jdndly  of  you. 
He  thinks  you  are  very  pretty,  and  that  you  will  grow  up 
to  be  very  beautiful  when  you  become  a  woman." 

Mabyn  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  this  ingenuous  piece  of 
flattery. 

*<  You  are  such  a  simpleton,  Wenna,"  she  said,  *'  he  can 
make  you  believe  anything." 

'*  He  does  not  try  to  make  me  believe  anything  I  don't 
know  already,"  said  the  elder  sister,  with  some  asperity. 

^  He  tries  to  make  you  believe  he  is  in  love  with  you," 
said  Mabyn,  bluntly. 

Wenna  Rosewarne  colored  up,  and  was  silent  for  a 
minute.  How  was  she  to  explain  to  this  sister  of  hers  all 
those  theories  which  Mr.  Roscorla  had  described  to  her  in 
his  first  two  or  three  letters  ?  She  felt  that  she  had  not 
the  same  eift  of  expression  that  he  had. 

**  You  don't  understand  —  you  don't  understand  at  all, 
Mabyn,  what  you  talk  of  as  love.  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  sort  of  wild  madness  you  read  of  in  books  ;  well,  I 
don't  want  that  kind  of  love  at  all.  There  is  auite  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  love,  that  comes  of  respect  ana  affection 
and  an  agreement  of  wishes,  and  that  is  far  more  vali^le 
and  likely  to  be  lasting.  I  don't  want  a  lover  who  would 
do  wild  things,  and  make  one  wonder  at  his  heroism,  for 
that  is  the  lover  vou  get  in  books ;  but  if  you  want  to  live 
a  happy  life,  and  please  those  around  you,  and  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them,  you  must  have  a  very  different  sort  of  sweet- 
heart —  a  man  who  will  think  of  someUiing  else  Uian  a 
merely  selfish  passion,  who  will  help  you  to  be  kind  to 
other  people,  and  whose  affection  will  last  through  years 
and  years." 

**  xou  have  learnt  your  lesson  very  well,"  said  Miss 
Mabyn,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  « He  has  spent  some 
time  in  teaching  you.  But  as  for  all  that,  Wenna,  it 's 
nothing  but  ftiage.    What  a  girl  wants  is  to  be  really 
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loved  by  a  man,  and  then  she  can  do  without  all  those  fine 
sentimenti.    As  for  Mr.  Roscorla  "  — 

"  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  agree  on  this  matter, 
dear,"  said  Wenna,  calmly,  as  she  rose ;  **  and  so  we  had 
better  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  Oh,  1  am  not  going  to  ^quarrel  with  you,  Wenna," 
said  the  younger  sister,  .promptly.  *'  You  and  I  will  always 
agree  very  well.  It  is  Mr.  Roscorla  and  I  who  are  not 
likely  to  agree  very  well — not  at  all  likely,  I  can  assure 
you.*^* 

They  were  walking  back  to  Eelosilyan,  under  the  clear 
evenine  skies,  when  whom  should  they  see  coming  out  to 
meet  them  but  Mr.  Roscorla  himself.  It  was  a  pleasant 
t]me][and  place  for  lovers  to  come  together.  The  warm 
light  left  by  the  sunset  still  shone  across  the  hills ;  the 
clear  blue-green  water  in  the  tiny  harbor  lay  perfectly  still ; 
Eglosilyan  had  got  its  day's  work  over,  and  was  either 
chatting  in  the  cottage  gardens  or  strolling  down  to  have  a 
look  at  the  couple  of  coasters  moored  behind  the  small  but 
powerful  breakwater.  But  Mr.  Roscorla  had  had  no  hope 
of  discovering  Wenna  alone ;  he  was  quite  as  well  content 
to  find  Mabyn  with  her,  though  that  young  lady,  as  he 
came  up,  looked  particularly  fierce,  and  did  not  smile  at  all 
when  sne  shook  hands  with  him.  Was  it  the  red  glow  in 
the  west  that  gave  an  extra  tinee  of  color  to  Mr.  Ros- 
corla's  face?  Wenna  felt  that  she  was  better  satisfied 
with  her  engagement  when  her  lover  was  not  present ;  but 
she  put  that  down  to  a  natural  shyness  and  modesty  which 
she  considered  was  probably  common  to  all  girls  m  these 
strange  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roscorla  wished  to  convoy  the  two  young  ladies 
back  to  the  inn,  and  evidently  meant  to  spend  the  evening 
there.  But  Miss  Wenna  ill  requited  his  gallantry  by  in- 
forming him  that  she  had  intended  to  wSka  one  or  two 
calls  in  the  evening,  which  would  occupy  some  time :  in 
particular,  she  had  undertaken  to  do  something  for  Mrs. 
Luke's  eldest  girl ;  and  she  had  also  promised  to  go  in  and 
read  for  half  an  hour  to  Nicholas  Keam,  the  brother  of  the 
wife  of  the  owner  of  the  Napoleon  Hotel,  who  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  far  too  languid  to  read  for  himself. 

'*  But  YOU  know,  Mr.  Roscorla,"  said  Mabyn,  with  a 
bitter  malice,  '*if  you  would  go  into  the  Napoleon  and  read 
to  Mr.  Keam,  Wenna  and  I  could  go  up  to  Mother  Luke's, 
and  BO  we  should  save  all  that  time,  and  I  am  sure  Wenna 
is  very  tired  to-day.  Then  you  would  be  so  much  better 
able  to  pick  out  the  things  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Keam 
wants;  for  Wenna  never  knows  what  is  old  or  new,  and 
Mr.  Keam  is  anxious  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  politics, 
and  the  Iri^h  Church,  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Could  he  refuse  ?  Surely  a  man  who  has  just  got  a  girl 
to  say  she  will  marry  him  ought  not  to  think  twice  about 
sacrificing  half  an  hour  to  helping  her  in  her  occupations, 
especially  if  she  be  tired.  Vvenna  could  not  have  made 
the  request  herself;  but  she  was  anxious  that  he  should 
say  yes,  now  it  bad  been  made,  for  it  was  in  a  manner  a 
test  of  his  devotion  to  her;  and  she  was  overjoyed  and 
most  grateful  to  him  when  he  consented.  What  Mabyn 
thought  of  the  matter  was  not  visible  on  her  face. 

CHAPTER   VIII.      WENNA's   FIR8T   TRIUMPH. 

The  two  girls,  as  they  went  up  the  main  street  of  Eglo- 
silyan (it  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  flowers  on  this  beau- 
tifi^ evening),  left  Mr.  Roscorla  in  front  of  the  obscure  little 
puttic-house  he  had  undertaken  to  visit ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  the  whole  of  England  at  that  moment  there  was 
not  a  more  miserable  man.  He  knew  this  Nicholas  Keam, 
and  his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law,  so  far  as  their  names 
went,  and  they  knew  him  by  sight ;  but  he  had  never  said 
more  than  good  morning  to  any  one  of  them,  and  he  had 
certainly  never  entered  this  pot-house,  where  a  sort  of  de- 
bating society  was  nightly  held  by  the  habitues.  But,  all 
the  same,  he  would  do  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  for 
Wenna  Rosewarne's  sake ;  and  it  was  with  some  sensation 
of  a  despairinz  heroism  that  he  went  up  the  steps  of  slate 
and  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  looked  into  the  place  finom  the  passage.     He  found 
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before  him  what  was  really  a  large  kitchen,  with  a  spacioia 
fire-place,  and  heavy  rafters  across  the  roof;  but  all  round 
the  walls  there  was  a  sort  of  bench  with  a  high  wooden 
back  to  it,  and  on  this  seat  sat  a  number  of  men  — one 
or  two  laborers,  the  rest  slate-workers  —  who,  in  the  diuk. 
were  idly  smoking  and  looking  at  the  beer  on  the  narrow 
tables  before  them.  Was  this  the  sort  of  place  that  his  fut- 
ure wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ?  There  was  a 
sort  of  gloomy  picturesqueness  about  the  chamber,  to  be 
sure ;  for,  warm  as  the  evening  was,  a  fire  burned  flicker- 
ingly  in  the  grate ;  there  was  enoush  light  to  show  the  tin 
and  copper  vessels  shining  over  the  high  mantel-piece ;  and 
a  couple  of  fair-haired  children  were  playing  about  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  little  heeding  the  row  of  dusky  figures 
around  the  tables,  whose  heads  were  half  hidden  by  to- 
bacco-smoke. 

A  tall,  thin,  fresh-colored  woman  came  along  the  pa^ 
sage;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  was  glad  that  he  had  not  to  go  in 
among  these  laborers  to  make  his  business  known.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Haigh,  the  landlady 
of  the  Napoleon. 

*'  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Haigh,"  said  he,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  cheerfulness. 

*<  Good  evenin',  zor,"  said  she,  staring  at  him  with  those 
cruelly  shrewd  and  clear  eyes  that  the  Cornish  peasantry 
have. 

**  I  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Keam,"  said  he.  '^  Is  he  much 
better?" 

A  thousand  wild  suggestions  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
She  might  not  recognize  him.  She  would  take  him  for  a 
Scripture  reader,  come  to  hasten  the  poor  man's  death ;  or 
for  the  agent  of  some  funeral  company.  He  could  not 
smile,  as  he  was  asking  about  a  sick  man;  he  could  not 
sigh,  for  he  had  come  to  administer  cheerfulness;  and  all 
the  while,  as  Mrs.  Haigh  seemed  to  be  regarding  him,  be 
grew  more  and  more  vexed,  and  vowed  that  never  again 
would  he  place  himself  in  such  a  position. 

"  If  yii  'd  like  vor  to  see  'n,  zor,"  said  she,  rather  slowly, 
as  if  waiting  for  further  explanation,  "yii '11  vind  'n  in  the 
riim  "  —  and  with  that  she  opened  the  door  of  a  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage.  It  was  obviously  the  private 
parlor  of  the  household  —  an  odd  little  chamber  with  plenty 
of  colored  lithographs  on  the  walls,  and  china  and  photo- 
graphs on  the  mantel-piece ;  the  floor  of  large  blocks  of  slate 
ornamented  with  various  devices  in  chalk ;  in  the  corner  a 
cupboard  filled  with  old  cut  crystal,  brass  candlesticks,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury.  The  room  had  one  occupant  —  i 
tall  man  who  sat  in  a  hie  wooden  chair  by  the  window, 
his  head  hanging  forward  between  his  high  shoulders,  and 
his  thin  white  hands  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The  sunken 
cheeks,  the  sallow-white  complexion,  the  listless  air,  and 
an  occasional  si^h  of  resignation  told  a  sufficiently  plain 
story ;  although  Mrs.  Haigh,  in  regiu*ding  her  brother,  and 
speaking  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  arouse  his  atten- 
tion, wore  an  air  of  brisk  cheerfulness  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  worn  look  of  his  face. 

**  Don't  yu  knaw  Mr.  Roscorla,  brother  Nicholas  ?  "  said 
his  sister,  "don't  yii  look  mazed,  when  he's  come  vor  to 
zee  if  yii  *re  better.  And  yii  be  much  better  to-day,  brother 
Nicholas?" 

"Yes,  I  think,*'  said  the  sick  man,  agreeing  with  ms 
sister  out  of  mere  listlessness. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  look  much  better,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
corla, hastily  and  nervously,  for  he  feared  that  both  these 
people  would  see  in  his  face  what  he  thought  of  this  un- 
Dappy  man's  chances  of  living.  But  Nicholas  Keam  mostly 
kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  floor,  except  when  the 
bnsk,  loud  voice  of  his  sister  roused  him  and  caused  bim 

to  look  up. 

A  most  awkward  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Roscorla  felt  con- 
vinced they  would  think  he  was  mad  if  he  ofiered  to  sit 
down  in  this  parlor  and  read  the  newspapers  to  the  in- 
valid ;  he  forgot  that  they  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  he 
did,  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  would  they  not  consider 
him  a  silly  person  if  he  admitted  that  he  only  made  the 
offer  in  order  to  please  a  girl  ?  Besides,  he  could  see  no 
newspapers  in  the  room.    Fortunately,  at  this  moment, 
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Mr.  Keam  himself  came  to  the  rescue  by  saying,  in  a  slow 
and  languid  waj,  — 

"  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rosewarne  this  evenin* 
—  yaas,  I  did ;  and  she  were  to  read  me  the  news ;  but  I 
suppose  now"  — 

**  Oh  1 "  said  Mr.  RoscorU,  quickly,  "  I  have  just  seen 
Miss  Rosewarne;  she  told  me  she  expected  to  see  you, 
but  was  a  little  tired.  Now,  if  you  like,  I  will  read  the 
newspapers  to  you  as  long  as  the  light  lasts." 

**  ^Vhy  don't  yii  thank  the  gentleman,  brother  Nicho- 
las ?  "  said  Mrs.  Haigh,  who  was  apparently  most  anxious 
to  get  away  to  her  duties.  "  That  be  very  kind  of  yu,  zor. 
'T  is  a  great  comfort  to  'n  to  hear  the  news ;  and  I  '11  send 
yii  in  the  papers  to  once.  Yii  come  away  with  me,  Ro- 
sana,  and  yii  can  eome  agwain  and  bring  tl)e  gentleman 
the  newspapers." 

She  dragged  off  with  her  a  small  girl  who  had  wandered 
in  ;  and  Mr.  Roscorla  was  lefl  alone  with  the  sick  man. 
The  feelings  in  his  heart  were  not  those  which  Wenna 
woidd  have  expected  to  find  there  as  the  result  ^  the  ex- 
ercise of  charity. 

The  small  girl  came  back,  and  gave  him  the  newspapers. 
He  began  to  read;  she  sat  down  before  him  and  stared 
up  into  his  face.  Then  a  brother  of  hers  came  in,  and  be, 
too,  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  stare.  Mr.  Roscorla  in- 
wardly began  to  draw  pictures  of  the  astonishment  of  cer- 
tain of  his  old  acquaintances  if  they  had  suddenly  opened 
that  small  door,  and  found  him.  in  the  parlor  of  an  ale- 
house, reading  stale  political  articles  to  an  apparently  un- 
interested invalid  and  a  couple  of  cottage  children. 

He  was  thankful  that  the  light  was  rapidly  declining ; 
and  long  before  he  had  reached  his  half-hour  he  made  that 
his  excuse  for  going. 

"  The  next  time  1  come,  Mr.  Keam,"  said  he,  cheerfully, 
as  he  rose  and  took  his  hat,  *'  I  shall  come  earlier." 

^  I  did  expect  vor  to  zee  Miss  Rosewarne  this  evenin'," 
said  Nicholas  Keam,  ungratefully  paying  no  heed  to  the 
hypocritical  offer ;  "  vor  she  were  here  yesterday  marnin', 
and  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Trelyon  had  zeen  my  brother  in 
Tendon  streets,  and  I  want  vor  to  knaw  mower  about  'n. 
I  dii." 

''  She  told  you  ?  "  Mr.  Roscorla  said,  with  a  sudden  and 
wild  suspicion  filling  his  mind.  ^  How  did  she  know  that 
Mr.  Trey  Ion  was  in  L<ondon  ?  "  » 

"  How  did  she  knaw  ?  "  repeated  the  sick  man,  indo- 
lently.    "  Why,  he  zaid  zo  in  the  letter." 

So  Mr.  Trelyon,  whose  whereabouts  were  not  even 
known  to  his  own  family,  was  in  correspondence  with  Miss 
Rosewarne,  and  she  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact  from 
the  man  she  was  going  to  marry.  Mr.  Roscorla  rather 
absently  took  his  leave.  When  he  went  outside,  a  clear 
twilight  was  shining  over  Edosilyan,  and  the  first  of  the 
yellow  stars  were  nalely  visible  in  the  gray.  He  walked 
slowly  down  towaras  the  inn. 

If  Mr.  Roscorla  had  any  conviction  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, it  was  this  —  that  no  human  being  ever  thoroughly 
and  without  reserve  revealed  himself  or  herself  to  any 
other  human  being.  Of  course,  he  did  not  bring  that  as  a 
charge  against  the  human  race,  or  against  that  member  of 
it  from  whose  individual  experience  he  had  derived  his 
theory  —  himself ;  he  merely  accepted  this  thing  as  one  of 
the  facts  of  life.  People,  he  considered,  mi^ht  be  fairly 
honest,  well-intentioned,  and  moral;  but  inside  the  circle 
of  their  actions  and  sentiments  that  were  openly  declared, 
there  was  another  circle  only  known  to  themselves ;  and 
to  this  region  the  foul  bird  of  suspicion,  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom,  immediately  fied  on  silent  wings.  Not  that,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  he  suspected  anything  very  terri- 
ble in  the  present  case.  He  was  more  vexed  than  alarmed. 
And  yet  at  times,  as  he  slowly  walked  down  the  steep 
street,  he  grew  a  little  angry,  and  wondered  how  this  ap- 
parently ingenuous  creature  should  have  concealed  from 
him  her  correspondence  with  Harry  Trelyon,  and  resolved 
that  he  would  have  a  speedy  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  was  too  shrewd  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
tricked  by  a  girl,  or  trifled  with  by  an  impertinent  lad. 
He  was  overtaken  by  the  two  girls,  and  they  walked  to- 


gether the  rest  of  the  way.  Wenna  was  in  excellent  spir- 
its, and  was  very  kind  and  grateful  to  him.  Somehow, 
when  he  heard  her  low  and  sweet  laughter,  and  saw  the 
frank  kindness  of  her  dark  eyes,  he  abandoned  the  gloomy 
suspicions  that  had  crossed  his  mind;  but  he  still  consid- 
ered that  he  had  been  injured,  and  that  the  injury  was  ^11 
the  greater  in  that  he  had  just  been  persuaded  into  making 
a  fool  of  himself  for  Wenna  Rosewarne's  sake. 

He  said  nothing  to  her  then,  of  course ;  and,  as  the  even- 
ing passed  cheerfhlly  enough  in -Mrs.  Rosewarne's  parlor, 
he  resolved  he  would  postpone  inauiry  into  this  matter. 
He  had  never  seen  Wenna  so  pleased,  herself,  and  so  deter- 
minately  bent  on  pleasing  others.  She  petted  her  mother, 
and  said  slyly  sarcastic  things  of  her  father,  until  George 
Rosewarne  roared  with  laughter ;  she  listened  with  respect- 
ful eyes  and  attentive  ears  when  Mr.  Roscorla  pronounced 
an  opinion  on  the  affairs  of  the  day  ;  and  she  dexterously 
cut  rolls  of  paper  and  dressed  up  her  sister  Mabyn  to  rep- 
resent a  lady  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  admiration  of 
everybody.  Mr.  Roscorla  had  inwardly  to  confess  that  he 
had  secured  for  himself  a  most  charming  and  delightful 
wife,  who  would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  those  dull 
evenings  up  at  Bassett  Cottage. 

He  only  half  guessed  the  origin  of  Miss  Wenna's  groat 
and  obvious  satisfaction.  It  was  really  this  —  that  she  had 
that  evening  reaped  the  first  welcome  fruits  of  her  new  re- 
lations in  finding  Mr.  Roscorla'  ready  to  go  and  perform 
acts  of  charity.  But  for  her  engagement,  that  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  happened  ;  and  this,  she  believed,  was  but 
the  auspicious  beginning.  Of  course  Mr.  Roscorla  would 
have  laughed  if  she  had  informed  him  of  her  belief  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  whole  little  world  of  Eglosilyan  — 
something  like  the  Millennium,  indeed  —  was  to  come  about 
merely  because  an  innkeeper's  daughter  was  about  to  be 
made  a  married  woman.  Wenna  Rosewarne,  however,  did 
not  formulate  any  such  belief;  but  she  was  none  the  less 
proud  of  the  great  results  that  had  alreadpr  been  secured 
by  —  by  what  V  By  her  sacrifice  of  herselfr  She  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  so  far. 

Her  delight  was  infectious.  Mr.  Roscorla,  as  he  walked 
home  that  night,  —  under  the  throbbing  starlight,  with  the 
sound  of  the  Atlantic  murmuring  through  the  darkness,  — 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  pleaseS  that  he  had  been  vexed 
on  hearing  of  that  letter  from  Harry  Trelyon.  He  would 
continue  to  be  vexed.  He  would  endeavor  to  be  jealous 
without  measure ;  for  how  can  jealousy  exist  if  an  anxious 
love  is  not  also  present  ?  and,  in  fact,  should  not  a  man 
who  is  really  fona  of  a  woman  be  quick  to  resent  the  ap- 
proach of  any  one  who  seems  to  interfere  with  hu  right  of 
property  in  her  affections  ?  By  the  time  he  reached  Bas- 
sett Cottage,  Mr.  Roscorla  had  very  nearly  persuaded  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  Wenna 
Rosewarne. 

(Tob«<MmtfniMd.) 


CONTRASTS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HIS- 
TORY. 

BT  PROF.  F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

Thb  whole  interest  of  history  depends  on  the  eternal 
likeness  of  human  nature  to  itself,  and  on  the  similarittes 
or  analogies  which  we  in  consequence  perpetually  discover 
between  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  is.  Were  it 
otherwise,  all  the  narratives  of  the  past  would  be  an  enigma 
to  our  understandings ;  for  we  should  be  without  that  sym- 
paUiy  which  kindles  imagination  and  gives  insight ;  nor 
would  the  experience  of  the  ancient  world  afford  instruc- 
tion or  warning  to  him  who  is  trying  to  anticipate  futurity. 
With  eood  reason,  therefore,  the  greatest  stress  is  ordina- 
rily laid  on  this  side  of  the  question  —  the  similarities  to 
be  detected'  between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  the 
world  of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  Egypt  or  Judaea,  Carthage  or 
Babylon,  the  same  never-ending  struggles  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples were  at  work,  with  which  we  are  so  well  acquamted 
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in  modern  times.  The  contests  between  high  birth  and 
wealth,  between  rich  and  poor,  between  conservatives  and 
progressists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purely  moral  conflicts  of 
patriotism  and  eelfishnesfi,  justice  and  oppression,  mercy 
and  cruelty,  all  show  themselves  in  every  highly  developed 
qpmmunity,  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  information 
which  we  enjoy  concerning  it.  The  names  and  the  form 
often  differ,  when  the  substance  was  the  same  as  now. 
^Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  needful  to  be  aware  of  the  points 
at  which  similarity  ceases  and  contrast  begins ;  otherwise, 
our  application  of  history  to  practical  uses  will  be  mere 
delusive  pedantry.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  difficulty,  through 
which  no  golden  rule  can  avail  to  help  us.  We  are  thrown 
back  upon  eood  sense  to  iudge  of  each  question  as  it  oc- 
curs, and  all  that  the  wnter  of  history  or  the  philosopher 
can  do  for  the  aid  of  readers,  is,  to  state  broadly  what  con- 
trasts can  be  traced  between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
leaving  it  to  be  inquired  how  far  these  may  happen  to  affect 
anycase  in  hand. 

The  very  expressions,  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  need 
a  preliminary  caution.  Some  nations  may  seem  to  be  in 
nearly  the  same  state  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times :  as 
the  roving  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  perhaps  even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China  and  its  neighboring  archipelago.  All  such 
people  are  tacitly  excluded  ffom  this  discussion ;  roving 
tribes,  because  they  have  no  history  worth  the  name  ;  the 
Chinese  nations,  because  their  culture  notoriously  has  be- 
come stationary,  and,  as  we  have  no  history  of  their  earlier 
times,  we  cannot  detect  such  contrasts  as  may  really  exist 
between  their  present  and  former  state.  By  modern  his- 
tory we  must  cniefly  mean  Christian  history,  yet  not  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Mohammedan  nations.  They  too  haVe  their 
strong  points  of  contrast  to  the  ancient  military  monarchies, 
and  will  be  treated  in  their  turn  ;  but  their  history  is  cer- 
tainly monotonous.  One  form  of  government  only  —  mili- 
tary despotism  —  has  arisen  among  them ;  and,  owing  to 
this  meagreness,  there  is  less  to  say  about  them.  The  Mo- 
hammedan empires,  as  in  chronology  they  more  properly 
belong  to  the  middle  age,  so  in  their  actual  development 
appear  to  be  midway  between  their  prototypes  in  the  an- 
cient and  their  representatives  in  the  modem  Christian 
world.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  onlv  between  things  in 
important  senses  alike  that  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on 
untikeness.  To  contrast  things  different  in  kind  is  seldom 
needed  ;  but  where  similarity  is  close,  to  point  out  dissimi- 
larity is  instructive. 

I.  The  first  topic  which  we  may  make  prominent  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  slavery.  In  modern  Christendom  sla- 
very is  an  anomaly.  It  had  ^ined  awav  and  vanished  in 
Europe  in  proportion  to  civilization.  When  first  it  was 
established  in  the  American  colonies,  no  one  foresaw  the 
magnitude  it  would  assume.  When  the  great  Republican 
Union  arose,  its  founders  would  not  admit  the  word  slave 
or  any  equivalent  into  the  Federal  constitution.  Believing 
that  slavery  must  soon  die  out  of  itself,  they  declined  any 
direct  controversy  aboat  it,  and  veiled  its  actual  existence 
under  a  general  term  that  would  include  apprentices,  crim- 
inals under  sentence,  or  even  minors  ;  alas  I  not  foreseeing 
that  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  would  give  a  new 
money-value  to  slaves,  and  generate  a  fanatical  theory 
which  glorified  slavery  as  a  precious  institution.  Hence 
without  a  terrible  civil  war  the  proud  ambition  of  slave 
owners  could  not  be  crushed.  But  the  mighty  price  was 
paid.  Slavery  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  all 
now  seems  to  be  doomed.  Simultaneously  the  Russian  dy- 
nasty has  reversed  its  policy.  Having  for  several  centuries 
by  a  gradual  succession  of  imperial  edicts  depressed  the 
peasants,  first  into  serfs  and  next  into  slaves,  it  has  raised 
them  into  free  laborers  who  have  legal  rights  in  the  soil 
and  a  status  which  the  English  peasant  may  envy.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  Mussulmans  now  glorify  their 
Prophet  as  a  promoter  of  freedom,  a  panegyrist  of  emanci- 
pation. In  the  judgment  now  of  all  highly  cultivated  men, 
slavery  is  an  unnatural,  unjust,  dangerous  institution, 
doomed  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  suffrage  of  reason, 
to  total  extinction ;  though  we  grieve  to  know  the  perpet- 
ual effort  which  fireebooters  make,  and  will  make,  to  renew 


it ;  not  least,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  Enropeani,  when- 
ever they  get  beyond  the  reach  of  Eoropean  law.   Bat  in 
the  ancient  world  neither  law  nor  philosophy  nor  relicdoo 
forbade  slavery;  slightly  to  regulate  its  worst  enormities 
was  all  that  religion  or  law  attempted.    Slavery  was  with 
them  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.     No  philosopher 
theorized  against  it,  no  philanthropist  (if  such  we  maj  call 
any  Greek  or  Roman)  was  ashamed  of  it,  no  statesman 
dreamed  of  taking  measures  to  destroy  it.    The  sayage 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia  needed 
a  slave  to  milk  his  mares,  and  blinded  him  lest  he  should 
escape.     The  Laoedsemonian  warrior,  proud  of  freedom, 
regarded  public  slaves  as  essential  to  his  existence,  impor- 
tant alike  in  the  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  his 
own  city.    Even  the  simple  and  comparatively  vbtnooi 
Grerman,  in  his  forest  hut,  coveted  and  often  attained  the 
attendance  of  slaves,  whose  status  perhaps  was  rather  that 
of  a  serf.    To  the  leading  commercial  states,  Tyre,  Corindif 
iBgina,  slaves  were  a  staple  article  of  merchandise.   Chat- 
tels they  were,  yet  not  in  these  days  mere  cattle,  nsefnl  for 
their  bmte  force  and  for  little  beside.    They  were  often 
persons  of  greater  accomplishment  than  their  masters,  and 
this  accomplishment  enhanced  their  price.    Some  persons 
kept  schools  of  slaves,  in  which  thev  learned  music  and 
oUier  elegant  arts,  or  arithmetic  ana  book-keepin<r,  cook- 
ing and  domestic  service,  or  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
branches ;  or  some  other  trade  ;  of  course,  not  for  the 
slaves'  benefit,  but  to  raise  their  marketable  value. 

Through  the  ferocities  of  war,  the  ancient  slave  trade 
raged  most  cruelly  against  civilized  man.  All  captives 
from  an  enemy,  however  seized,  became  the  booty  of  the 
captor  and  liable  to  personal  slavery.  Pirates  even  in 
peace  prowled  along  the  coasts,  and  often  carried  off  as 
prey  any  promising  children,  handsome  women,  or  stoat 
men,  on  whom  they  could  la^  hands.  In  many  cases,  the 
same  ship  played  the  part  of  merchant  and  kidnapper,  as 
occasion  might  serve.  After  the  successful  siege  of  an 
opulent  town,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion, young  and  old,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks,  to  be 
sold  into  bondage:  whereby  sometimes  the  slave  market 
was  so  glutted  that  thev  might  be  had  for  a  trifle.  It  thos 
not  seldom  happened,  that  die  well  educated  and  delicately 
nurtured  were  degrsded  beneath  humanity;  and,  dreadM 
as  was  the  personal  suffering  to  individuals,  the  result  was 
in  one  sense  more  favorable  to  slaves  collectively,  than  the 
very  different  state  of  modern  colonial  bondage.  Slaves, 
as  such,  were  less  despised,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a 
chasm  as  to  moral  feeling  between  them  and  the  free  com- 
munity. The  freebom  and  instructed  were  probably  bet- 
ter treated  in  slavery  than  others;  and  certainly  were 
oft»n  set  free  by  benevolent  persons  or  by  grateful  mas- 
ters. There  was  no  prejudice  against  color.  In  no  two 
countries  was  the  actual  or  legal  state  of  slaves  ^nite  the 
same,  and  in  some  places  and  times  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  unprivileged  fireedom  was  not  ver^  great.  Ibis 
may  have  been  among  the  reasons  which  blinded  thongbt- 


might  expect  rather  from  an  indignant  aboUtionist),  and 
not  draw  any  inference  against  the  system  as  inhuinaD. 
Nay,  he  says,  that  nature  oy  giving  to  the  Greeks  minds 
to  superior,  marked  out  slavery  to  the  Greeks  as  the  nat- 
ural status  for  barbarians.  Barbarian  Romans  could  not 
assent  to  tiiis  doctrine;  yet  no  voice  in  all  antiquity  uttered 
an  indignant  protest  against  slavery  as  such.  In  one 
country  only  of  the  ancient  world  —  a  part,  or,  some  re- 
ported, the  whole  of  India— was  slave-labor  said  to  be  un- 
known. A  species  of  slavery,  serving  some  of  the  pw- 
poses  of  apprenticeship,  may  have  existed  then,  as  re- 
cently, without  being  particularly  noticed ;  so  too  may  the 
practice  of  selling  beautiful  maidens  to  supply  the  harems 
of  chieftains.  , 

That  Egypt,  as  well  as  India,  should  have  dispensea 
with  an  ordinary  slave  class,  was  perhaps  a  natural  result  of 
the  system  of  caste.  Where  a  Pariah  caste  exists  there  w  no 
want  of  men  for  any  sort  of  rude  or  unpleasant  labor,  svcn 
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the  Greeks  belieyed  none  but  slaves  would  undertake. 
The  strength  of  domestic  animals,  aided  by  good  roads, 
and,  still  more,  modern  machiirery,  relieves  mankind  from 
a  thousand  hard  tasks,  which  the  ancients  exacted  from 
the  sinews  of  bondsmen.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe 
^y  ^  what  process  those  oppressions  are  removed  which 
weigh  direfully  on  the  lowest  class  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity. Even  when  Solomon  built  his  celebrated  little 
temple  (about  as  large  as  an  English  parish  church), 
for  which  cedars  were  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  by  aid  of  the 
skilful  Tyrians,  it  was  believed  that  he  used  70,000  bonds- 
men that  bare  burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  of  timber.  No 
mention  is  made  of  mules  or  ponies  to  carry  down  the 
loads ;  even  asses  might  better  have  borne  the  toil,  if  it 
had  been  matter  of  simple  carrying  on  a  clear  path. 
Egyptian  pictures  represent  vast  weights  as  drawn  by  the 
hands  of  men,  who  tug  simultaneously  when  the  conductor 
sings  or  waves  his  wand.  Shall  we  suppose  that  brutes, 
though  stronger,  could  not  be  trained  to  the  cooperation 
requisite  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  strain  fell  on  human 
sinews.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  phrases 
often  conjoined  to  express  the  suffering  of  bondsmen  from 
causes  which  in  the  present  day  involve  no  kind  of  dis- 
tressing toil.  With  us,  if  enormous  masses  of  granite  are 
to  be  moved  along  a  prepared  road,  not  even  bullocks  or 
horses  are  often  thought  m  place,  but  the  engineer  super- 
cedes them  by  a  steam-engine  and  one  or  more  chains. 

It  is  recorded  that,  when  the  Spaniards  first  learned  the 
wealth  of  the  American  mines,  their  avarice  pressed  the 
unhappy  natives  so  severely  as  to  kill  them  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  toil  of  ascending  and  descending  the  mines 
with  heavy  burdens.  Of  course,  our  most  rudi mental 
machinery  immensely  relieves  or  supersedes  thb.  Yet, 
even  to  this  day,  a  mmer's  life  is  so  revolting  to  one  who 
has  not  been,  as  it  were,  born  and  bred  in  it,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  ancient  doubt  whether  any  but  a  slave 
would  work  in  a  mine.  For  this  purpose,  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  form  of  slavery  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
their  labor  is  described  as  of  Uie  most  galling  cruelty. 
Whether  the  Indians  had  slaves  in  their  mines,  perhaps 
the  Greeks  were  not  well  informed  enough  to  ascertain. 
To  labor  in  the  dark,  and  under  ground,  may  appear  to 
most  of  us  an  unbearable  infiiction,  but  modern  experi- 
ence proves  that,  by  «id  of  machinery,  it  may  be  so 
lightened  as  to  be  chosen  voluntarily  for  gain.  To  a 
thoughtful  Athenian  or  Roman  it  may  have  seemed 
doubtful  whether  civilization  was  not  purchased  too  dearly, 
for  its  maintenance  was  thought  to  require  the  permanent 
degradation  of,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  a  nation  into  the 
unmanly  and  demoralizing  state  of  bondage.  But  this 
was  an  exaggeration,  true  only  of  a  brilliant  but  luxurious 
and  unsound  state  of  society.  In  the  simpler  and  earlier 
order  of  things,  the  labors  of  the  field  and  work-shop  were 
performed  by  freemen ;  but,  with  the  development  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  a  homo- 
eeneoos  native  population,  the  freemen  were  drafted  off 
for  soldiers,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  captives  of 
war.  ^  This  undue  preaominance  of  military  institutions, 
especially  in  the  Roman  world,  engendered  and  fostered 
prctdicU  slavery.  Under  the  Emperors,  through  the  com- 
parative cessation  of  wars  and  piracy,  the  slave-trade 
Decame  far  less  active,  and  imperial  legislation,  in  many 
ways,  regulated  the  state  of  slavery,  so  that  very  great 
cruelties  *  became  rarer,  and  some  exceptional  forms  of 
cruelty  impossible ;  nevertheless,  so  much  the  more  was  a 

Sineral  grinding  degradation  riveted  upon  Uie  masses  of 
e  country  people.  Such  an  idea  as  the  common  Rights 
of  MxN  was  nowhere  sounded  forth.  What  then  was 
never  heard  is  now  an  axiom,  that  all  men,  of  every  class, 
of  every  nation,  of  every  complexion  and  climate,  have 
some  indefeasible  rights,  which  neither  conquest  nor  legis- 
lation, nor  sale  by  parents  can  take  away.  Herein  ties 
an  enormous  difference  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  human  races,  we  now  recognize 
all  men  as  morally  homogeneous,  and,  in  a  just  state,  sub- 
ject to  a  single  code  of  law.    On  the  contrary,  antiq- 


uity  admitted  the  principle  of  favored  races,  even  among 
freemen.    This  may  deserve  a  few  detailed  remarks. 

II.  The  first  step  upward  from  slavery  is  into  serfdom. 
Indeed,  the  former  always  tendl  to  merge  itself  into  the 
latter,  when  the  slave-trade  is  inactive.  If  slaves  can 
only  be  had  from  the  natural  home  supply,  the  value  of 
the  workman  immediately  rises.  It  becomes  at  once  the 
interest  of  the  master,  and  the  duty  of  the  law-giver,  to 
secure  the  due  increase  of  the  working  population,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  full  stren^.  In  a  tranquil  societjr, 
developed  only  from  within,  this  would  secure  the  transi- 
tion to  serfdom,  which  is  complete  when  families  of  labor- 
ers are  inseparable  from  an  estate.  But  besides  the  slaves 
and  serfs,  many  ancient  nations,  great  and  small,  recog- 
nized ranks  very  diverse,  subject  even  to  different  systems 
of  law.  A  ruling  race  was  sure  to  be  a  privileged  order, 
whose  liberties  with  the  property  or  persons  of  others 
were  ill  repressed  by  law  ;  and  of  the  rest,  some  were  able 
to  rise,  otners  not;  some  without  political  rights,  but  en- 
dowed with  full  social  rights ;  others  treated  as  forei^ers. 
The  principle  may  be  seen  alike  in  despotic  Persia,  in 
oligarchical  Lacedsemon  and  Rome;  in  part,  also,  in  dem- 
ocratic Athens.  In  some  sense  it  was  superseded  by  a 
system  of  caste,  where  that  existed,  which  by  no  means 
implied  necessarily  a  primitive  difference  of  race.  But 
where  an  empire  was  founded  by  conquest  of  numerous 
cities  and  tribes,  diverse  in  race  and  language,  the  dis- 
tinction of  race  and  race  arose  naturally,  and  was  un- 
blamable while  the  revolution  was  still  recent.  But  med- 
dling and  jealous  legislation  endeavors  to  enact  as  a  law 
forever  that  which  ought  only  to  be  a  temporary  caution 
of  the  execntive  government  —  a  caution  which  the  timid- 
ity of  newly-seized  power  is  never  apt  to  neglect. 

Since  our  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter 
in  1838,  the  natives  of  India  are  by  law  put  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  British  born,  and  were  declared  admissi- 
ble to  every  office  of  power  except  two ;  those  of  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief.  Yet  every  one  knows 
how  little  danger  there  is  that  the  executive  will  be  too 
eager  to  fill  up  its  appointments  with  bom  Indians.  If,  for 
security  against  this  imaginary  danger,  it  were  forbidden 
by  express  laws,  this  would  forbid  the  barriers  which  sep;> 
arate  the  conquered  from  the  conquering  race  to  decay 
with  time ;  and  if  to  this  were  added  a  law  against  inter- 
marriage, it  would  exhibit  anew  the  mischievous  principles 
of  exclusion,  which  have  so  oflen  sustained  the  galling  in- 
iquities of  conquest.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  insist  that  because 
some  races  of  men  have  greater  talents  for  government 
than  others — even  if  the  fact  be  conceded  —  therefore  the^ 
are  entitled  to  award  to  themselves  peculiar  legal  privi- 
leges and  rights.  A  dominant  race  is  never  liable  to  think 
too  highly  of  its  subjects  and  too  meanlv  of  itself;  the 
opposite  error  is  uniformly  that  from  which  mankind  has 
suffered.  If  the  race  which  is  in  power  has  ereater  capac- 
ities, it  will  outstrip  the  rest  in  a  fair  field,  without  ad- 
vantage from  the  law.  Each  individual  has  advantage 
already  in  the  very  name  of  his  nation.  But  jealousies 
knd  pride  in  general  prevailed.  Most  ancient  empires 
split  up  societies  into  sharply  distinguished  orders  of  men ; 
and  as  there  was  no  sudden  chasm,  they  were  the  less 
startled  at  the  depth  to  which  humanity  was  sunk  in  the 
unfortunate  slave. 

We  have  less  reason  for  boasting  than  for  mourning  and 
contrition ;  for  our  practice  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  our  theory ;  but  European  theory  is  now  far  more 
humane  than  that  of  the  ancients.  Ko  hijzh  executive 
officer,  no  judge,  no  member  of  a  high  conncu,  no  author- 
ity in  jurisprudence,  will  justify  giving  to  the  members  of 
a  ruling  race  any  indefinite  claims  for  service,  facilities  for 
oppression,  or  for  evading  rightful  obligations.  Whatever 
our  difficulties  in  administering  justice  where  a  population 
is  heterogeneous,  we  loudly  and  unshrinkingly  avow  our 
duty  of  abiding  by  and  enforcing  equal  law.  This,  we 
may  feel  confident,  will  henceforth  be  the  received  principle 
of  the  modem  world,  wherever  European  influence  has 
once  been  dominant.  Those  powers  which  fail  of  enforc- 
ing their  own  principle  will  not  the  less  successfiilly  indoo- 
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irinate  the  subject  population  with  it,  perhaps  to  their  own 
overdirow;  for  to  the  enthroning  of  the  idea  of  Equal 
Rights  to  all  races  events  are  sore  to  gravitate,  when  the 
rulers  themselyes  enunciate  it;  nor  can  men  in  power 
recede  from  a  principle  which  all  the  intellect  of  their  own 
nation  proclaims  and  glorifies.  This  is  a  great  contrast 
between  us  and  antiquity. 

Ul.  One  maj  not  pass  by  a  topic  closely  akin  to  the  last, 
although  prudence  forbids  any  great  confidence  of  tone 
concerning  a  movement  which  is  but  in  embryo.     A  cry 
arises,  not  only  against  depression  of  any  Races,  but  also 
against  the  depression  of  one  Sex.    Every  imperial  power 
uses  lavishly  the  lives  of  its  young  men  as  soldiers.    Impe- 
rial England  lavishes  them  also  in  emigration  and  in  nau- 
tical dangers.     Hence  women  have  the  toll  of  self-support, 
and,  perhaps,  the  double  toil  of  family  support,  thrown 
upon  them  ;  and  in  nearly  every  market  it  is  discovered  by 
them  that  their  male  rivals  have  unfair  advantage.     Hith- 
erto women  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  with  little  inter- 
change of  thought    The  novel  fact  is  now,  that  in  the 
freest  countries  the  sex  is  the  most  loudly  avowing  discon- 
tent with  its  political  depression.    The  movement  already 
belongs  to  so  many  countries  of  Christendom,  as  to  indicate 
that  it  is  no  transient  phenomenon,  but  has  deep  causes. 
Partial  success  in  so  many  places  (as  in  the  municipal 
franchise  of  England)   is  a  promise  that  the  movement 
must  expand  into  greater  force.    Hitherto  women  of  the 
higher  ranks  have  oAen  held  executive  power,  directly  as 
queens,  or  indirectly  as  mistresses  of  kings ;  or,  again,  as 
vice-regents,  or  representatives  of  barons  and  squires,  their 
husbands ;  but  women  from  the  families  of  private  citizens, 
who  are  the  mass  of  every  nation,  have  hitherto  been 
utterly  without  political  power,  and  rarely  held  any  subor- 
dinate public  position,  except  the  worst  paid.     In  the 
American  Union  they  have  rebelled  against  this  state  of 
things  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.    The  force  of  mind 
and  grasp  of  knowledge  which  many  women  display  in  va- 
rious spheres  of  thought,  and  not  least  in  politics,  are  a 
fact  which  cannot  count  for  nothing;  so  that  one  who  shuns 
to  be  rash  may  yet  forebode  that  the  countries  which  allow 
a  political  vote  to  uneducated  men  will  not  long  refuse  it 
to  the  mass  of  educated  women.    In  this  prospect  we  most 
surely  see  a  remarkable  and  hopeful  contrast  of  the  Future 
to  the  Past,  when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  the 
miseries  of  history  have  arisen  from  the  sensnalities  and 
cruelties  of  the  male  sex.    Of  course,  we  know  that  women, 
equally  with  men,  can  be  corrupted  by  the  possession  of 
power,  and  can  be  exquisitely  cruel ;  but  this  is  rare,  and 
somewhat  abnormal.    In  general  the  sex  is  more  tender- 
hearted and  refined ;  and  Uieir  collective  exercise  of  power 
would  forbid  many  a  war,  and  be  genei  ally  favorable  to  the 
side  of  humanity.    But  wishing  here  to  speak  rather  of 
what  is  positively  attained  and  recognizable  by  all  minds, 
than  of  that  which  is  only  probable,  I  stay  my  pen  from 
further  remark  on  this  topic. 

IV.  There  is  a  signal  contrast  of  external  circumstances 
between  the  older  and  newer  state  of  things  herein :  that 
nearly  every  ancient  civilized  state  looked  out  upon  a  bar- 
barism immeasurable  in  mass  and  power,  barbarism  on 
which  it  could  never  hope  to  make  a  permanent  impression, 
and  by  which  it  might  well  fear  to  be  swallowed  up.  Tar- 
tary  was  the  mightiest  realm  of  Barbaria.  Gibbon  has  elo- 
quently and  instructively  detailed  the  causes  which  made 
toe  Tartars  preeminently  familiar  with  the  art  of  campaign- 
ing and  guiding  the  marches  of  immense  hosts.  At  no 
time  known  to  us  can  the  Tartar  nations  have  been  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  numerous  tribes  whom  we  call 
savages.  They  always  had  an  abundance  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  an  extraordinary  number  of  horses.  They  al- 
ways had  the  art  of  mining  for  iron,  and  forging  swords. 
Even  the  invention  of  steel  was  ascribed  to  northern  peo> 
pie,  otherwise  backward  in  civilization.  Wagons  were 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  over  vast  steppes 
of  Tartary  were  able  to  traverse  the  open  country  without 
roads.  This  implies  sufficiently  good  carpentry,  and  no 
lack  of  needful  tools.  The  whole  nation  being  movable, 
it  was  hard  to  limit  the  magnitude  of  a  Tartar  army.    The 


northern  region  could  not  be  coveted  by  the  southerners, 
and  was  practically  unconquerable  by  them.     It  fell  uoder 
their  sway  only  when  some  Tartar  dynasty  conquered  a 
southern  people,  and  still  retained  Uie  homage  of  its  native 
realm.    This  has  happened  again  and  again  with  Tartar 
conquerors  of  China.    At  the  earliest  era  of  which  we  baTe 
notice  of  Persia  from  Greeks  or  Romans,  it  is  manifest  bow 
powerful  were  the  Tartar  sovereigns  who  interfered  in  Per- 
sian domestic  politics,  when  they  did  not  affect  direct  con- 
quest.   This  eternal  conflict  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Per- 
sians is  symbolized  in  the  mythical  Turftn  and  Iriln.    In 
our  mediaeval  period  a  Mogul  dynasty  seated  itself  in  India, 
two  successive  dynasties  of  Turks,  the  Seljuks  and  the  Ot- 
tomans, overwhelmed  Asia  Minor,  and  the  existing  dy- 
nasty of  Persia  is  esteemed  Tartar.    Such  is  the  peculiar- 
itv  of  Asiaiic  geography,  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  boast 
of  civilization    being  ever  there  safe    from    barbarism. 
Nevertheless  the  Tartar  power  is  virtually  broken  by  the 
wonderful  development  of^  Russian  empire.   Mistress  of  the 
Amoor,  and  exercising  control  over  Khiva,  Russia  shuts 
the  Tartars  in  on  both  sides,  and  teaches  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  civilized  force  in  ways  so  intelligible,  that  no  fat- 
uro  sovereign  of  Tartary  (if  all  were  united  under  one 
chieH  could  fancy  himself  the  chief  potentate  on  earth. 
Soutnern  nations  are  no  longer  palsied  by  the  ides  that 
their  northern  invaders  are  innumerable.    Geography  dis- 
closes their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength ;  even  China 
has  less  to  fear  from  Tartary  than  in  ancient  times. 

But  when  we  approach  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
contrast  is  far  more  marked  and  important.  The  GauK 
who  temporarily  overwhelmed  Italy,  and,  a  century  later, 
Greece,  are  described  as  an  extremely  rude  people ;  so  are 
the  Scythians,  whose  cavalry  was  generally  formidable  to 
Persia,  and  to  Rome.  Even  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the 
regions  south  of  the  Danube,  often  threatened  overthrow 
to  the  civilization  of  their  southern  neighbors.  Imperial 
Rome  for  several  centuries  stood  at  bay  against  the  Ger- 
mans, but  could  do  little  more ;  and  when  her  best  informed 
men  had  begun  to  learn  the  intractable  character  and  vast 
extent  of  the  more  or  less  closely  related  tril^es,  despair 
for  civilization  was  apt  to  seize  them.  Even  under  the 
splendid  military  reign  of  Trajan,  conqueror  of  Dacia,  the 
historian  Tacitus,  relating  a  war  in  which  Germans  slew 
one  another,  earnestly  hopes  that  the  gods  will  increase 
this  fratricidal  spirit,  since,  *'  the  vates  of  the  empire  press- 
ing us  hard,"  there  is  no  better  prayer  to  offer.  Appar- 
ently he  regarded  it  as  inevitable  that  the  savage  would 
break  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  sweep  awar 
all  culture  before  him ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  very  thing 
that  happened,  through  the  essential  error  of  Roman  polin- 
and  the  disorganizations  incident  to  mere  militarv  rule. 

If  a  civilized  power  can  entirely  subdue  a  barbarian 
neighbor,  it  may,  at  considerable  expense,  perhaps  civiliie 
him ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the  country  forbids  this,  it 
is  unwise  in  the  more  civilized  to  admit  a  common  firontier. 
Augustus  aspired  to  conquer  Germany,  and  actually  pushed 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  to  the  Elbe,  but  the  insurrection 
under  Arminius  drove  him  back  to  the  Rhine;  then  at  last 
he  learned  that,  through  her  swamps  and  forests  and  the 
wild  nature  of  her  people,  Germany  was  not  worth  haying, 
and  that  moderation  is  an  imperial  virtue.  But  Germany 
and  the  empire  were  still  conterminous,  though  the  fron- 
tier was  pushed  back.  The  thing  to  be  desired  was  to 
susUin  between  them  —  as  a  sort  of  buffer  that  shonid 
break  German  assault  —  a  half-civilized,  high-spirited  peo- 
ple, intelligent  enottgh  to  estimate  Roman  power,  proud 
of  alliance  and  honors,  but  aware  of  its  essential  infenontj 
to  the  mighty  empire.  Such  a  people,  well  armed  and 
well  supported  by  Roman  resources,  and  taught  all  the  arts 
of  Roman  war,  would  have  been  worth  half  a  dozen  armies; 
but  to  maintain  in  them  a  free  spirit  was  essential  to  suc- 
cess, and  this  free  spirit  was  dreaded  by  the  Romans  as 
contagious.  Agricola  planned  to  conquer  Ireland  (sars 
Tacitus,  who  seems  to  approve  the  policy)  lest  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Irish  were  free  should  make  the  Bntons  less 
contented  in  vassalage.  It  was  because  the  Romans  sp- 
tematically  broke  the  spirit  of  every  nation  whom  they 
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conquered,  and  allowed  of  none  but  imperial  armies,  that 
the  neighbor  barbarians  found  no  resistance  in  the  prov- 
inces, when  (from  whatever  cause)  imperial  troops  were  not 
at  hand.  Thus  little  good  resulted  to  the  worm's  history 
from  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  ruder  populations  of  Gaul, 
or  from  the  complete  conquest  of  Britain  and  Dacla.  Even 
wild  animals  (says  the  Caledonian  orator  in  Tacitus),  if 
you  keep  them  caged  up,  forget  their  courage.  The  Brit- 
ons and  the  Dacians  were  not  merely  tamed  ;  they  were 
cowed  and  unmanned.  To  have  subdued  all  Germany  in 
this  way  would  have  been  useless.  Charlemagne  at  length 
undertook  the  problem  which  had  been  too  hard  for  Tragan 
and  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  he  was  already  as  much  Ger- 
man as  Gaulish,  and  his  chief  struggle  was  against  Saxony. 
The  next  great  gain  to  civilization  was  in  Poland — m 
Hungary  —  and  in  Southern  Russia.  When  Herodotus 
wrote,  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  roving  equestrian  tribes ; 
only  agriculturists  of  foreign  origin  were  settled  among 
them  in  Podolia  and  in  the  Crimea,  who  paid  them  tribute. 
These,  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  afterwards  appeared  in  great  strength  in 
that  region  and  from  it  migrated  into  the  Roman  empire. 
Other  tribes  filled  the  vacuum,  but  became  agriculturists 
like  the  Goths;  so  that  the  Russians  easily  retained  them 
under  settled  institutions.  To  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  last 
century,  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean Kussia  as  industrious  people  under  well-organized 
governments.  Even  Siberia,  along  the  high-roads  which 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  interminable  forests,  has  a 
settled  population  attached  to  its  own  soil  and  proud  of  its 
name.  In  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  in  Mon- 
golia itself,  the  same  process  has  gone  on,  of  restricting  the 
limits  of  the  roving  tribes.  In  numbers  they  must  now  be 
ever  inferior  to  the  settled  populations,  and  every  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  war  throws  them  further  and  further  be- 
hind. Much  more  is  Europe  secure  from  all  alarms  of  the 
barbarian  from  tpiihouU  Our  dangers  are  solely  when,  by 
bad  national  institutions  and  selfish  neglect  of  our  home 
|K>pulation,  we  allow  barbarism  to  grow  up  from  within. 

V'.  Another  contrast  to  be  observed  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  lies  in  the  number  of  great  states 
which  have  simultaneously  attained  a  robust  civilization, 
no  one  of  which  is  able  to  establish  a  universal  dominion. 
This  was  for  two  or  three  centuries  a  cause  of  turbulent 
yet  thriving  progress  in  Greece ;  but  all  the  powers  were 
there  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  able  to  resist  the  great 
monarchies.  No  doubt  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia, 
civilized  states  on  a  grand  scale  existed  simultaneously; 
but  each  was  a  separate  world.  Possibly  in  China  and  in 
India  at  an  early  time  there  was  a  complex  internal  strug- 
;;le  similar  to  those  of  which  we  know  in  Greece  and  in 
Emrope ;  but  as  far  as  is  recorded,  the  history  of  each  great 
country  went  on  independeutly  of  the  other  countries ; 
just  as  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  empires,  though  con- 
terminous, were  little  affected  in  their  internal  concerns, 
each  by  the  other.  Ancient  freedom  was  generally  on  a 
small  scale.  According  to  Aristotle,  no  Polity  could  con- 
sist of  so  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  citizens.  A  state 
with  only  so  many  may  be  conquered  by  foreign  force,  in 
5pite  of  wise  policy  and  the  utmost  bravery  ;  but  to  a 
homogeneous  people  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  this  can 
only  happen  through  the  gravest  domestie  errors.  In 
ancient  times  the  attempt  at  wide-spread  conquest  was 
unhappily  more  and  more  prosperows  as  time  went  on. 
A  buccession  of  great  empires  is  displayed  before  us, 
Assyrian,  Median,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman,  each 
larger  than  the  preceding.  The  last  swallowed  up  into 
it^ieif  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  West  and  much  of  its 
barbarism ;  each  empire  in  its  turn  was  practically  iso- 
lated, independent,  and  wholly  self-willed,  aware  of  no 
earthly  equal.  A  victim  of  Roman  tyranny  scarcely  had  a 
hope  of  escaping  into  the  remote  Persia,  any  more  than 
into  the  barbarous  populations  which  girt  the  empure  north 
and  south.  Under  despotism  thus  uncontrolled,  all  that 
was  manly  and  noble,  all  genius  and  all  the  highest  art, 
with  love  of  country,  died  away :  the  resources  of  civiliza- 


tion were  crumbling  and  sensibly  declining,  even  during 
the  century  which  produced  the  very  best  Roman  Em- 
perors, Vespasian,  Titus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines,  before  any  Gothic  inroad;  hence,  when  the 
barbarian  triumphed,  what  remained  of  the  precious  fabric 
fell  as  in  a  mass.  But  the  rivalry  of  great  powers  in 
Europe  effectively  sustains  all  vital  principles.  Despotic 
and  wilful  as  Russia  may  seem,  she  is  really  so  anxious  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  of  Europe,  that  she  does  not 
disdain  to  subsidize  foreign  newspapers  as  her  advocates. 
The  dynasties  collectively  form  a  sort  of  European  Com- 
monwealth, which  displays  gi*cat  jealousy  if  one  make 
encroachments  on  anotner.  Thus  in  their  external  action 
they  encounter  much  criticism,  remonstrance,  or  severer 
checks,  and  never  think  that  they  are  irresponsible.  Even 
as  to  their  internal  concerns,  in  which  none  will  endure 
that  another  should  interfere  with  diplomatic  suggestion  or 
advice,  they  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  of  Euro- 
pean literature.  For  in  this  greater  commonwealth  there 
IS  in  some  sense  a  common  literature.  Modern  languages 
more  and  more  assume  a  form  in  which  it  becomes  a  deter- 
minate problem,  and  not  an  arduous  one,  to  translate  from 
one  into  the  other.  Through  travellers,  fixed  embassies, 
and  newspaper  correspondents,  an  atmosphere  of  common 
knowledge  is  maintained,  largely  pervaded  by  a  common 
sentiment,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  education, 
inevitably  affects  the  minds  of  public  men.  Moreover,  in 
all  the  foremost  states,  and  especially  those  in  which  des- 
potism and  bureaucracy  predominate,  a  severe  cultivation 
is  thought  necessary  to  high  office.  A  despotism  like  that 
of  Turkey,  recent  Naples,  or  recent  Spain,  which  accounts 
education  to  be  needless  for  its  functionaries,  is  understood 
to  be  decaying,  and  is  despised  by  the  other  powers.  So 
large  a  moral  and  mental  action  of  state  on  state  was  un- 
known to  antiquity.  In  it  we  have  a  valuable  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  anything  good 
which  has  been  earned  by  civilized  effort.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  joint  cultivation  of 
science  by  all  the  leading  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
material  sciences  have  emphatically  become  *'  sinews  of 
war"  as  well  as  means  of  wealth;  so  that  no  imperial 
power  can  despise  them.  Each  great  country  has  its 
peculiar  objects  or  facilities  of  study,  and  what  is  dis- 
covered in  one  is  studied  and  must  be  learned  by  others. 
Science  is  notoriously  cosmopolitan,  and  steadily  aids  the 
diffusion  of  common  thought  and  common  knowledge  upon 
which  common  sentiment  may  reasonably  establish  itself. 

YI.  We  have  not  at  all  abandoned,  scarcely  have  we  re- 
laxed, the  rigid  formalities  by  which  imperial  power  seeks 
to  elevate  its  high  personages  and  maintain  the  steadiness 
of  its  ordinances.  Nevertheless,  with  the  stability  of  free- 
dom under  law,  and  the  growth  of  a  scientific  spirit,  criti- 
cism of  national  institutions  becomes  more  and  more  funda- 
mental, in  a  country  so  free  as  England.  Hence  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  we  can  long  continue  to  be,  what  we 
are,  a  marked  exception  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  re- 
gard to  the  tenure  of  land.  So  far  as  we  know  of  antiquity, 
conquest,  and  conquest  alone,  unmodified  by  considerations 
of  moral  right,  enacted  the  landed  institutions.  Out  of  un- 
equal rights  in  the  soil,  more  than  out  of  any  other  single 
cause,  springs  social  depression  to  the  excluded,  and  often 
a  wide  pauperism.  In  all  Europe  like  causes  produced  like 
results,  and  nearly  every  where  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  oppressed  in  various  degrees ;  but  time  has  in  most 
countries  largely  altered  their  position  for  the  better.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  years  an  immense  change  has  passed  over 
the  Continent.  In  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  things 
were  never  so  bad  as  elsewhere,  nor  perhaps  in  Holland 
and  parts  of  Germany.  Norway  retains  a  state  of  equality 
unbroken  by  conquest  France  and  Prussia,  Hungary  and 
Austria,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  have  all  endowed 
the  peasantry  with  definite  rights  in  the  soil.  Over  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  Continent  the  principle  has  now  es- 
tablished itself,  which  permits  of  arguing  politically,  as  all 
will  argue  morally,  that  land,  water,  and  air  are  gifts  of 
God  to  coUecUve  man,  necessary  to  life,  and  therefore  not 
natural  possessions  of  individuals,  except  as  actual  cultiva- 
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tors.    Small  states  of  antiquity,  sometimes  in  favor  of  their 
own  citizens  (generally  at  the  expense  of  another  nation), 
avowed  a  doctrine  of  each  family  having  a  right  to  lana : 
even  this  was  ezceptionaL    No  doctrine  concerning  land 
was  propounded  by  moral  philosophy  ;  no  practical  recog- 
nition of  right  in  tne  cultivator,  as  such,  was  ever  dreamed 
of  by  great  imperial  powers ;  no  dogma  concerning  it  was 
put  forth  by  a  hierarcny,  even  after  a  Christian  apostle  had 
written  that  the  cry  of  those  who  sow  and  reap  the  fields, 
whose  hire  the  powerful  keep  back  by  fraud,  had  entered 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     When  moral  philosophy 
deals  with  the  question  of  property  in  land,  as  it  already 
deals  with  that  of  property  in  human  bodies,  the  effect  on 
all  civilized  nations  will  be  immense ;  and  it  is  now  pretty 
clear  that  such  a  development  must  come,  and  that  shortly. 
The  English  aristocracy  will  shriek  and  storm,  as  did  the 
American  slaveholders.    A  marquis  lately  spoke  of  certain 
landed  property  as  sacred,  because  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.    Just  so  it  was  pleaded  that  slaves  were  a 
sacred  property  because  they  had  been  bought,  and  because 
slave-owners  had  passed  laws  to  sanction  it    Such  argu- 
ments are  good  enough  for  those  who  hold  on  by  the  law  of 
misht,  but  are  contemptible  to  all  who  appeal  to  the  law  of 
right    They  avail  to  show  that  it  is  prudent  and  equitable 
in  the  state  to  give  an  ample  consideration  whenever  it  dis- 
possesses an  individual ;  but  never  can  establish  that  it  is 
right  to  keep  a  whole  nation  of  cultivators  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  without  any  fixed  tenure  of  the  soil,  without  roof 
or  hearth  of  their  own,  or  increased  profit  from  increased 
diligence  in  culture.    If  England  were  in  this  matter  at  the 
head  of  Europe,  existing  ineaualities  might  last  for  centu- 
ries longer.    But  since  she  lingers  ignominiously  behind 
all  the  best  known  powers,  —  and  while  Ireland  U  her  old 
scandal,  the  Scottish  and  English  peasants  have  no  better 
security  whatever  in  their  tenure,  and  are  accidentally 
superior,  chiefly  through  manufacturing  and  commercial 
wealth,  —  since,  moreover,  the  Enslish  colonies  entirely  re- 
nounce that  doctrine  of  land  which  English  landlords  have 
set  up,  and  finally,  since  in  India  the  supreme  power  avows 
and  enforces  a  widely  different  doctrine ;  the  existing  sys- 
tem is  destined  to  a  fundamental  change.    Precisely  be- 
cause those  who  claim  reform  feel  towards  the  landlord 
class  as  tenderlv  as  abolitionists  felt  towards  slave-owners, 
-—  making  all  allowance  for  their  false  position  blamelessly 
inherited,  -^  desiring  to  make  the  change  as  gentle  to  them 
as  public  justice  will  permit ;  therefore  the  more  decisive 
and  unhesitating  is  the  appeal  to  moral  principle  in  the 
political  argument    In  this  resolute  appeal  to  morals  is 
involved  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  or  things  possible  in 
any  ancient  power,  where  slavery,  serfdom,  or  caste  existed. 
A  claim  of  landholders  which  rests  on  the  enactments  of  a 
Parliament  from  which  all  but  landholders  were  systemat- 
ically excluded  for  centuries,  is  signally  destitute  of  moral 
weight    They  who  use  it  do  not  know  that  they  are  court* 
ing  contempt.    Unless  they  will  undertake  to  establish  that 
the  claim  is  morally  just,  they  effect  nothing  but  to  show 
that,  having  stepped  into  legislative  power,  they  have  used 
it  for  their  private  benefit;  while,  by  excluding  all  but 
their  own  order,  they  betrayed  their  own  consciousness  of 
malversaUon.     This,  in  purt,  relates  to  past  generations, 
but  of  course  the  alleged  rights  are  hereoitary  only.    The 
evil  deeds  of  predecessors  have  wrongfully  enriched  the 
present  holders.    In  every  case,  it  is  bv  moral  argument 
that  they  will  have  to  be  established,  ir  established  they 
can  be,  against  the  conien»u»  of  all  Europe,  the  American 
Union,  the  other  British  colonies,  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire. 

VIL  Last,  perhaps  not  least,  of  the  general  moral  con- 
trasts which  will  make  a  signal  difference  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns,  is  3ie  elementary  education  of  the 
masses  of  every  community.  This  education,  no  doubt,  is 
as  yet  chiefly  in  the  future.  In  the  late  American  civil 
war  the  "  mean  whites  "  of  the  South  were  so  ignorant  that 
only  by  seeing  and  feeling  the  force  oS  Northern  armies 
could  they  learn  that  there  was  any  greater  power  in  the 
world  than  their  own  State.  Germany  and  the  American 
Union  having  declared  for,  and  vigorously  carried  out,  the 
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education  of  the  lowest  people,  it  is  morally  certsm  that 
first  England,  next  Austria  and  France,  will  follow.  Par- 
tial interests,  religious  animosities,  old  prejudices,  timid 
forebodings,  will  impede,  but  can  only  delay,  the  moTe- 
ment ;  though  a  century  mav  be  needed  before  it  is  stricdy 
European.  When  it  is  established  that  there  are  to  be  do 
slaves,  no  serfs,  no  dangerous  class  of  citizens,  the  problem 
cannot  be  worked  out  with  the  vast  masses  of  ignorant  free- 
men. Hence  general  national  education  is  one  of  the  ce^ 
tainties  of  the  future.  It  is  the  last  contrast  of  modem  and 
ancient  times  which  it  is  expedient  to  treat  in  one  article. 


A  DREAM  STORY. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTEBS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «*  PATTT." 

I. 

^  Monsieur  Furet  stands  suddenly  upright,  and  plaoti 
his  spade  firmly  into  the  dry  brown  mould. 

The  church  clock  has  just  struck  twelve;  its  quaint  pict- 
uresque spire  so  overlooks  his  garden  that  he  has  wAx  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  see  how  time  is  going.  For  though  Mon- 
sieur Furet  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  well-to-do  man  about 
him,  he  is  his  own  gardener. 

He  has  the  look  of  a  rich,  matter-of-fact,  commoD-sense 
citizen ;  but  you  need  only  glance  at  his  garden  to  be  sure 
that  Monsieur  Furet,  ex-avocat^  present  proprietahre  of  one 
of  the  most  charming  little  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Villequier,  is  also  a  man  of  taste. 

The  centre  bed  of  his  garden  is  planted  with  small  pyram- 
idal pear-trees,  their  graceful  branches  laden  with  yoang 
fruit,  and  round  about  there  is  a  perfect  dazzle  of  scarlet 
geraniums  and  an  edging  of  silvery  leaves  with  wbite 
blossoms ;  the  broad  border  which  runs  under  the  old  gnr 
wall,  overlooked  by  the  church  spire,  is  eay  with  Cbini 
roses  and  bunches  of  rosy  sweet-peas  and  blue  larkspur 
and  orange  coreopsis,  and  the  wall  itself  is  almost  coTered 
with  the  purple  blossoms  of  virgin's  bower,  over  which  the 
graceful  leaves  hang  as  if  they  were  trying  to  get  off  the 
wall  and  fall  on  the  earth  below. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  been  loosening  the  earth  round  the 
roots  of  his  roses,  and  he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  centre 
plot  and  also  to  a  border  parallel  to  the  one  at  which  he 
works ;  but  there  are  no  flowers  here  except  thoee  on  the 
althaea  bushes,  which  show  out  rosily  among  a  well-grouped 
array  of  evergreens. 

On  his  right  is  the  pride  of  Monsieur  Furet's  heart,  his 
rocker ;  to  English  taste  a  cocknevfied  heap  of  stones,  piled 
together  as  nature  would  hardly  pile  them,  and  surmounted 
by  a  growth  of  lady-fern,  with  smaller  varieties  and  some 
rock  plants  nestling  in  the  crevices ;  on  his  left  is  his  house, 
a  plain,  dull,  square  stone  building,  green  with  age  and 
damp. 

Monsieur  Furet's  house  is  pleasantly  placed,  hot  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steep  hill,  on  which  both  the  chattau  and 
the  mill  stand ;  a  green  ditch  runs  behind  the  shrubberied 
wall,  and  in  the  field  behind  the  tall  sycamores  which 
overshadow  the  rockery  is  a  deep  and  stagnant  pool 

Looking  at  the  dismal  moss-grown  house,  and  then  going 
into  the  field  and  seeing  the  pool  half  filled  with  branches 
fallen  firom  the  trees  above,  over  which  water-weeds  are 
clinging  in  shroud-like  fashion,  you  begin  to  dream  of 
secret  murder  committed  sometime  and  hidden  in  the 
silent  pool,  and  of  pale  ghosts  who  walk  the  lonely  house ; 
but  your  ghostly  thoughts  fly  at  the  plump  round  figure 
that  has  just  advanced  to  the  back  door,  and  stands  there 
filling  up  the  entrance,  with  a  broad,  stumpy,  brown  hand 
planted  on  each  hip.  Only  her  red  face,  her  hands,  and 
ner  snowy  cap,  with  its  strings  pinned  across  each  other 
over  her  forehead,  relieve  her  from  the  dark  passage  be- 
hind ;  for  both  gown  and  iipron  are  black,  or  rather  of 
that  greenish  hue  which  indicates  thrift  and  also  cleanli- 
ness in  the  wearer.    Yes,  Marguerite's  black  gown  has 
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been  wubed  many  a  time,  and  looks  none  the  fresher  for 
it  as  to  color. 

Her  fat  double  chin  waggles  as  she  watches  Monsieur 
Furet 

'*  But  what  then  has  he — to  leave  off  work  half  an  hour 
too  soon  ?   Aha !  Maitre  Joseph  1  there  is  something  going 

00  thou  art  keeping  from  Margot  1 " 

Monsieur  Furet  turns  and  comes  towards  her.  He  is  a 
tall,  erect  man,  who  would  be  good-looking,  spite  of  his 
wrinkles,  if  his  face  were  not  so  stern.  It  might  be  carved 
in  wood  or  stone,  it  is  so  hard  and  expressionless,  except 
for  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  and  round  his  mouth ; 
there  is  an  absence  of  flesh,  the  smooth  yellow  skin  seems 
strained  on  the  small  bones.  Also  you  must  be  a  very  keen 
observer  indeed  if  you  can  note  any  intelligible  change  in 
those  dull  sray  eyes  which  gaze  at  you  so  steadily ;  they 
are  in  color  like  steel  over  wUch  one  has  breamed.  Per- 
haps they  were  bright  once,  when  Monsieur  Furet  was 
young  and  poor  and  active  in  the  race  of  life. 

Margot  never  questions  her  master,  but  she  feels  very 
inquisitive  to-day.  There  has  been  a  restlessness  about 
Monsieur  Furet,  and  Margot  wonders  —  more  with  a  half- 
contempt  at  her  own  credulity  than  in  combat  with  any 
real  belief  —  whether  Jacques  Mouton  was  in  earnest  when 
he  teased  her  on  Sunday  after  vespers. 

"  But  Jacques  is  an  ill-natured  old  cripple,"  she  says ; 
'^  folks  who  have  lost  something  themselves  are  willing 
enough  to  put  the  fear  of  losing  something  into  their 
neighbors'  noddles.  My  master  is  the  cleverest  man  for 
miles  round ;  it  is  not  likely  he  will  turn  fool  at  sixty,  just 
for  the  fine  eyes  of  a  chit  like  Eugdnie  Rousset.  Bah,  bah, 
bah  1  Jacques  is  one  ape,  and  I  am  another  to  listen  to 
hb  nonsense." 

**  Marguerite  1  "  Monsieur  Furet  has  that  voice  which 
seems  peculiar  to  Frenchmen ;  a  voice  with  a  certain  ^asy 
readiness  in  it,  as  if  the  speaker  kept  his  words  m  his 
mouth,  and  tumbled  them  out  one  over  another  in  his 
eac^rness  to  utter  them. 

*'  Marguerite,  1  will  have  my  bread  and  radishes  at  once. 

1  have  to  make  a  visit  of  ceremony." 

^  A  la  bonne  heure  I "  The  housekeeper's  curiosity  is  at 
fever-heat,  but  she  keeps  down  any  outward  show  of  it 
"Monsieur  will  then  want  his  holiday  suit  and  his  new 
boots  ?  " 

Monsieur  Furet's  dull  eyes  close  at  each  corner,  as  if  he 
were  enjoyine  a  joke  and  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

'*  My  friend,"  he  says  quietly,  **  I  asked  but  for  radishes 
and  bread,  and  those  1  want  at  once." 

He  pushes  by  the  menaghre  into  the  long  dark  passage, 
and  Marguerite  can  only  vent  her  feelings  by  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  by  an  expressive  grimace  lavished  freely  on 
the  scarlet  geranium  bed. 

II. 

The  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  reputation.  It  is  no  mere 
ordinary  windmill,  with  picturesaue  sails  signing  the  four 
winds  with  the  cross  as  they  put  tnem  in  motion.  Neither 
is  it  a  watermill,  with  treacnerous  smooth  green  pool  and 
tiny  cascades  foaming  ofl'  the  mossy,  grotesque  old  wheels. 
The  mill  of  Villequier  looks  like  a  substantial  brick  house, 
standing  in  ereen  orchards,  near  the  top  of  the  lofty  cote. 
There  is  nothing  outside  to  give  token  of  the  occupation 
carried  on  within  except  in  tne  huge  pile  of  empty  sacks 
under  an  open  shed  some  little  way  down  the  slope.  There 
is  a  cider  press  in  this  shed,  and  a  sunny-faced  country  lad 
in  'a  blouse  is  sweeping  the  trough  of  this  with  a  broom. 
There  are  brown  and  white  cows  grazing  peacefully  under 
the  apple-trees,  scenting  the  air  with  their  fragrant  breath, 
and  on  the  narrow  upward  path  to  the  mill  cocks  and  hens 
fitrut  as  if  they  were  on  parade  and  wished  to  be  looked  at. 
The  path  itself  is  only  marked  out  in  the  grass  by  cart  ruts, 
and  the  ascent  is  somewhat  steep.  Monsieur  Furet  stops 
to  breathe  when  he  reaches  the  open  shed  and  looks  about, 
him  with  complacency. 

"  If  Rousset  does  not  fritter  away  his  money  in  machin- 
ery, Mademoiselle  Eugenie  will  have  a  good  portion,  be- 


sides her  charming  face  and  figure."  And  a  smile  wrinkles 
round  his  month  —  a  smile  that  does  not  suit  with  so  old  a 
face,  or  rather  a  smile  which  is  incongruous  because  it  has 
in  it  the  mingling  of  age  and  youth. 

<«  Is  nmdame  at  home  ?  "  he  says  to  the  boy  with  the 
sunnv  face. 

**  Afais  ouif  monsieur."  The  boy  pulls  off  his  black  cap 
with  much  show  of  respect ;  to  himself  he  says,  as  Monsieur 
Furet  passes  on,  — 

*<  As  if  every  one  does  not  know  that  the  mistress  is 
always  at  home.    AUez  !    She  could  not  be  spared." 

The  cocks  and  hens  are  scared  by  monsieur's  stick,  which 
he  strikes  against  the  ground  at  every  step,  and  they  set 
up  a  crowing  and  cackling  duet.  A  huge  dog,  chained 
out  of  sight  behind  the  fagot  stack,  barks  fiiriously,  and 
the  miller's  wife  comes  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  house. 

Madame  Rousset  was,  perhaps,  pretty,  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  her  round  peach-colored  cheeks  show  a  bricx-dust  red 
through  their  floury  coating ;  and  her  blue  eyes  are  dimmed 
by  the  floury  condition  of  her  long  light  eyelashes.  She  is 
a  little  soft  bundle  of  a  woman,  with  a  mouth  only  made  to 
say  Yes. 

*'  Mon  Dieu  !  it  is  then  Monsieur  Furet  who  does  me  the 
honor  to  climb  the  hill  to  pay  me  a  visit  I  "  Then  in  a 
shrill  cry,  **  Marie  1  Eugenie  I "  Madame  Rousset  has  the 
customary  briskness  of  a  small  woman,  spite  of  her  soft 
looks,  and  she  turns  round  to  see  if  her  call  is  heard.  A 
freckled,  sandy-haired  girl,  with  a  close  linen  cap  and  a 
wide-grinning  mouth,  comes  out  of  a  low  green  door  on  the 
right  of  the  steps. 

*'  Tenezy  maaame."  Marie  is  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron  while  she  speaks.  <*  Ma'm'selle  Eugdnie  has  not  yet 
come  back  from  Boibec;"  and  then,  having  dried  her 
hands,  she  plants  them  on  her  hips  and  stands  with  arms 
a-kimbo,  gazing  at  her  mistress  as  if  this  piece  of  forgetful- 
ness  were  something  unusual. 

Madame  Rousset  claps  her  fat  pink  palm  on  her  fore- 
head. 

"  It  is  true.  Txenty  Jeanneton,  but  thou  art  of  a  foolish- 
ness I  and  when  the  dear  child  has  even  said  she  should 
not  come  back  till  three  o'clock  —  mv  memory  is  like  the 
flour.  Eh  bien,  Marie."  She  looks  sharply  at  the  gaping 
gowk,  who  is  as  much  like  a  scarecrow  as  a  girl.  ^  Set  two 
chairs  out  here  and  dust  them ;  dust  them  twice,  hearest 
thou  ?  so  that  no  flour  may  stick  to  the  tails  of  monsieur's 
coat'* 

By  this  time  monsieur  is  within  hearing,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Marie  should  set  up  that  shout  of  laughter  at 
her  mistress's  words.  Madame  has  become  as  red  as  a 
cider  apple  by  the  time  the  ex-avocat  greets  her. 

"  Be  welcome,  monsieur,  I  beg  of  you."  She  smiles  with 
hearty  courtesy.  **  But  it  is  desolating  that  neither  Mon- 
sieur Rousset  nor  my  daughter  should  be  at  home." 

Monsieur  Furet  stands,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  for  his  ex- 
citable hostess  to  seat  herself;  but  she  does  not  understand 
his  hesitation.    Instead,  she  spins  round  like  a  cockchafer. 

*'  Ah,  but  then  it  is  possible  that  monsieur  has  made  the 
ascent  to  see  the  micanique  f  But  it  is  wonderful  —  the 
mecanique,** 

She  darts  up  the  stone  steps  again  into  the  house. 

Monsieur  Furet  is  perplexed,  but  he  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
wipe  his  forehead  with  the  huge  yellow  handkerchief  he 
keeps  in  his  hat  He  has  hardly  finished  when  madame 
comes  back  with  a  key.  She  speaks  eagerly  from  the  top 
of  the  steps :  — 

*^  Tenez,  monsieur.  I  can  now  show  you  all,  from  the 
mecanique,  which  is  subterraneous,  to  the  rooms  above. 
Ah,  but  it  is  wonderfiil  1  Does  monsieur  know  why  the 
flour  of  the  mill  of  Villequier  has  a  so  great  reputation  ? 
It  is  because,  monsieur,  it  grinds  seven  times.  I  can  show 
to  monsieur  flour  of  seven  different  degrees.  The  first, 
well  understood,  is  brown,  and  the  last  —  ah,  man  Dieu  !  it 
is  only  fit  for  the  angels.  TVnez,  monsieur,  here  is  a  sack 
ready  to  go  up  to  the  chateau,** 

She  comes  quickly  down  the  steps,  her  well-floured  face 
so  far  In  advance  of  her  body  that  it  is  wonderful  she  does 
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not  topple  over,  runs  to  the  foremost  of  a  row  of  sacks  be- 
yond tne  low  green  door,  unties  it,  and  comes  back  with 
a  iiandful  of  exquisitely  white  flour. 

She  lifts  her  handful  to  the  nose  of  Monsieur  Furet  be- 
fore he  sees  her  intention,  and  in  an  instant  the  subtle 
powder  spreads,  and  his  face  is  as  white  as  that  of  Ma- 
dame Rousset. 

Hat,  face,  spotless  coat  and  waistcoat,  all  receive  more 
or  less,  and  monsieur's  countenance  is  rueful  to  behold. 

**  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  how  giddy  I  am !  Ah,  monsieur,  I  am 
in  despair  1    But  wait  an  instant;  I  know  a  method." 

She  claps  both  hands  together  to  free  them  of  flour, 
thereby  enveloping  her  visitor  in  a  fresh  white  cloud,  runs 
up  the  steps,  and  is  again  beside  him  with  a  huge  brush, 
before  he  has  time  to  get  out  a  word. 

**  Ah,  madame,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  but  it  is 
enough.    I  will  not  give  you  this  trouble." 

"  &€$(  pa,  c*e8t  pa."  This  in  accompaniment  to  .the 
vigorous  brushings,  under  which  Monsieur  Furel's  should 
ders  shrink  not  a  little.  *'  Monsieur  is  quite  another  thing 
now."  Monsieur  bows,  but  for  some  moments  her  tongue 
goes  on  click-clack,  keeping  time  with  the  brush;  she 
gives  him  no  chance  of  getting  a  word  in.  And  now  she 
seats  herself,  brush  in  hand,  with  a  long  gasp  of  fatigue. 
Her  visitor  gladly  follows  her  example.  **  it  b  possible 
that  monsieur  will  not  care  to  mount  to  see  the  mecanique 
up  above,  as  I  have  had  the  mcUadresse  so  to  incommode 
him,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  stair- ladder  is 
floury,  sun,  if  monsieur  has  tne  slightest  desire  to  go  up 
—  the  view  from  the  top  is  wonderful,  all  the  way  —  au 
the  way  to  Le  Trait" 

She  makes  a  movement  to  rise  from  her  chair ;  but  at 
this,  his  first  opportunity,  monsieur  lays  his  hand  on  her 
arm  and  clears  his  throat. 

<*  Madame,"  he  bows  profoundly,  **  do  not  disturb  vour- 
self,  1  beg.  My  business  is  with  you  absolutely,  and  not 
with  the  milL  I  have  no  sister,  madame,  no  female  rela- 
tive ;  so  it  is  necessarv  that  I  speak  for  myself.  Madame," 
he  bows  aeain,  **  I  ask  your  permission  to  pay  my  court  to 
your  daughter  Mademoiselle  £ug^nie  fiousset." 

Madame  Rousset's  eyelids  have  winked  so  rapidlv  dur- 
ing this  precisely  spoken  proposal  that  she  has  shaken 
some  of  the  flour  from  her  light  eyelashes  into  her  eyes. 
This  sets  them  smarting,  and  she  rubs  them  with  her  pink 
knuckles. 

This  demonstration  puzzles  the  suitor.  He  has  risen 
and  removed  his  hat,  and  now  he  stands  with  it  in  his 
hand,  half  sheepish,  half  angered. 

Madame  Rousset  looks  at  him  and  she  smiles. 

**•  He  I  but  monsieur  must  pardon  the  flour,  for  it  is  in  my 
eyes  at  this  moment.  Monsieur  must  not  think  I  am  in- 
sensible to  the  great  honor  he  wishes  to  confer  on  our 
daughter,  only,"  she  puts  her  head  on  one  side  and  screws 
up  the  sufiering  eyes,  '*  I  ask  myself  if  monsieur  knows  how 
young  is  our  Eugenie.     She  is  but  seventeen,  monsieur." 

"  Madame,"  monsieur  says  coldly,  *^  if  you  object  I  with- 
draw my  pretensions.  I  am  willing  to  make  your  daughter 
the  richest  woman  in  Villequier  and  to  join  my  interests 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Rousset  in  his  building  schemes. 
I  make  no  objection  to  your  daughter's  youth,  and  your 
husband,  who  is  a  sensible  man,  will  make  none  either.  I 
am  not  young,  but  I  am  hale  and  hearty,  and  1  have  never 
had  a  day's  iUness." 

Monsieur  Furet  puts  on  his  hat  and  looks  sternly  at  the 
little  bundle  of  a  woman ;  his  profession  has  taught  him 
how  to  deal  with  Madame  Rousset. 

**  But  indeed,  monsieur,  a  thousand  pardons,  but  mon- 
sieur does  not  understand.  I  could  not  intend  to  make 
any  reflection  on  the  suitability  of  monsieur  as  a  husband 
for  my  little  girl ;  it  is  only  that  Eusdnie  is  so  young  and 
so  much  of  a  child  that  she  is  hardly  suited  to  be  a  com- 
panion for  monsieur,  and  "  — 

Monsieur  seats  himself  again  and  waves  his  hand  with 
dignity. 

**I  am  the  best  judge  on  this  point,  madame.  Then  I 
may  suppose  that  you  are  willing  for  this  alliance,  and 
^Ihat  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  the  business  arrangements 


with  your  respectable  husband  ?    1  believe,"  he  smiles,  ^  it 
is  the  mamma  who  really  decides  these  questions.** 

A  look  of  doubt  comes  into  madame's  eyes ;  but  ihej  are 
still  full  of  flour,  so  their  expression  is  not  noticeable,  is 
they  blink  every  instant  and  are  swimming  with  water,  hot 
Madame  Rousset  is  desirous  to  maintain  her  prerogatiTe 
in  the  eyes  of  her  daughter's  suitor. 

^*  Yes,  yes,  monsieur  is  quite  right,"  she  says  quickly, 
'*  the  mamma  decides." 

Then  Monsieur  Furet  ofiers  his  thanks,  settles  next  daj 
for  a  formal  presentation  to  his  future  wife,  and  after  a 
little  more  talk  takes  his  leave  and  departs. 

III. 

Two  hours  pass  by,  and  then  comes  the  grate-grate  of 
cart  wheels  on  the  stony  road. 

**  SairUe  Vierge  ! "  The  miller's  mfe  runs  to  an  upper 
window  which  commands  a  view  of  the  road.  "  Is  thb  the 
father  or  Eugenie  ?  and  how  am  I  to  tell  them  what  1 
have  promised  ?  It  is  possible  they  may  not  consent,  and 
then  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

She  comes  down  to  meet  her  husband  with  a  very  scared 
face. 

The  miller  is  a  broad-cheeked,  jolly  Norman,  with  a  half- 
shut  corner  to  each  of  his  blue  eyes.  He  looks  genial  and 
good-tempered,  but  he  also  looks  capable  of  making  an 
excellent  bargain.  EUs  face  is  more  serious  than  usual  as 
he  comes  up  the  steps,  and  his  wife  sees  this  and  feels  yet 
more  nervous. 

He  does  not  come  into  the  house ;  he  stands  lounging 
against  the  door-post    There  is  discontent  on  his  face. 

His  wife  looks  at  him  anxiously.  She  waits  till  he  has 
lit  his  pipe.     **  What  is  it  then,  Jacques  ?  " 

^  Ah,  what  is  it,  Jeanneton  ?  It  is  always  the  same 
want.  I  have  seen  to-day  at  Bolbec  an  improvement  on 
our  rneeanique.  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Derville  has  jost 
procured  it  from  England.  Ah  I  but  it  is  an  improvement 
that  1  must  have  at  any  price.  In  a  year's  time  I  would 
count  my  sacks  by  sixties  where  I  now  count  twenties,  if  1 
could  find  the  money  to  obtain  it  for  the  mill." 

Madame  Rousset  could  not  have  said  why  she  had  felt 
anxious  that  Monsieur  Furet's  suit  should  find  favor  with 
her  husband.  Certainly  it  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  her 
daughter  ciUled  ^'the  richest  woman  in  Villequier,"  bat 
this  is  only  a  new  and  temporary  idea  ;  for  she  worships 
Eugenie,  ahd  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  losing  her. 
Why  then  does  her  weak  nature  leap  up  in  joy  at  hearing 
her  husband's  words  ? 

'*  It  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time,"  she  thinks, 
with  prodigious  relief.  <<  Monsieur  Furet  will  lend  him 
the  money,  no  doubt,  if  Jacques  consents  to  the  marriage.'* 

"  I  have  had  a  visitor,"  she  says  shyly. 

Jacques  feels  aggrieved.  He  is  accustomed  to  sjrmpathj 
from  the  foolish  little  woman.  He  gives  a  twist  with  his 
shoulders,  turns  away  sulkily,  and  goes  on  smoking. 

"  Yes  indeed,  a  suitor  for  our  Eugenie,  who  wishes  to 
see  thee  on  business,  and  to  join  his  interests  with  thine. 
What  dost  thou  think  of  Monsieur  Furet?  " 

Jacques  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks  at  his 
wife  to  see  if  her  wits  are  straying. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Furet ;  "  Madame  Rousset  bridles,  and 
smooths  down  her  apron  widi  both  hands ;  ^  and  he  pro- 
poses to  make  our  Eugenie  the  richest  woman  in  Villequier, 
if  she  will  be  his  wife."  She  ^ives  a  auick  glance  in  her 
husband's  face  and  sees  a  shrinking  tnere.  ^  I  said  Eu- 
genie is  too  young,  but  Monsieur  Furet  said  she  was  old 
enough ;  he  bade  me  ask  thee  when  he  could  talk  to  thee 
about  business." 

"  The  agent  who  brought  the  machinery  goes  back  to 
England  next  week,"  says  Rousset  to  himself;  the  struggle 
of  dislike  that  came  at  the  thought  of  his  lovely  little 
daughter  and  Monsieur  Furet  yields  as  he  pictures  to  him- 
self the  results  to  his  mill. 

"Aha!"  he  says,  aloud,  "the  miller  of  Caudehec  will 
learn  to  laugh  the  other  side  of  his  mouth  when  he  sees  mj 
sacks  everywhere.  Why,  I  shall  be  king  of  the  country- 
side 1 " 
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*<  Eh  bien,  Jacques,  mon  hoTnme,  when  ?  " 

Jacqaes  turns  and  slaps  her  gayly  on  the  shoulder :  — 

"  Wnen,  my  girl  ?  Why,  there 's  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent   I'm  going  to  see  Monsieur'Furet  now." 

He  turns  awav  to  go  down  the  steps  and  stops  suddenly. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  a  young  girl,  blue-eyed  and 
fair-haired  like  her  parents,  but  with  the  liquid  soilness  in 
her  eyes  and  the  exquisite  bloom  on  her  skin  of  sweet  sev- 
enteen. Eugenie  is  much  taller  than  her  mother,  and  has 
s  well-shaped,  well-rounded  figure ;  she  wears  a  sprigged 
cambric  gown,  a  black  jacket,  and  a  white  muslin  full  oor- 
dered  cap,  tied  under  her  chin. 

**  Thou  art  home  first,  my  father,"  she  says  merrily. 
'<  W^ell,  I  was  so  tired  of  Madame  Giraud's  cart,  that  I 
slipped  out  and  came  across  the  fields.  Pierrot  will  bring 
my  marketing.  Why,"  she  goes  off  into  a  ringing  laugh, 
"  mother,  what  hast  thou  done  to  our  father  ?  He  looks  as 
if  he  saw  a  ^ost!  " 

Madame  Kousset  slips  |past  her  husband,  comes  down 
the  steps,  and  kisses  Eugenie  on  both  cheeks  and  then  on 
h<ir  forehead,  to  give  Jacques  time  to  recover  himself. 

He  stands  with  his  mouth  still  open ;  but  by  [the  time 
his  wife  has  ended  her  kisses  he  stuns  both  hands,  pipe  and 
all,  under  his  blouse  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and 
clears  his  throat. 

**  AUons^  Jetknneion"  he  says,  *'I  am  going  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thou  canst  bring  Eugenie  there.  The  child 
mast  not  be  kept  in  the  dark." 

It  is  an  effort  to  say  this,  for  the  new  machinery  draws 
him  like  a  magnet ;  but  spite  of  his  love  of  money-making, 
Jacques  Rousset  loves  his  little  girl  better  than  any  other 
part  of  his  life. 

He  seats  himself  in  a  broad-backed  easy-chair,  and  beck- 
ons to  Eugenie  as  soon  as  she  appears. 

*'  Tiens,  la  petite"  He  winks  at  her  pleasantly  with  his 
sly  eves.  *'  What  dost  thou  say  to  a  husband  ?  tiens  !  " 
and  he  goes  off  into  a  suppressed  laugh. 

But  Madame  Rousset' s  sense  of  fitness  is  outraged. 

**  Tais'toi  done,  maladroit !  "  She  frowns  her  dusty  eye- 
brows at  the  miller,  and  sidles  up  to  Eugenie. 

*'  Ah,  but  it  is  no  wonder  the  dear  child  bldshes  and 
looks  frightened — just  a  husband.  Mon  Dieu!  He 
might  be  anv  vaurien.  Look  up  then,  my  lily,  and  listen ; 
thy  father  should  have  said  that  a  gentleman,  a  distin- 
guished gentleman," — here  Eugenie  raises  her  drooping 
Dead,  and  looks  interested,  —  ^  the  best  narft  in  Yillequier," 
—  madame  smooths  down  her  apron  and  simpers  —  "so  ad- 
mires our  Eugenie,  that  he  will  not  be  happy  till  she  con- 
sents to  become  the  richest  woman  in  the  neighborhood." 

Eugenie's  face  clouds. 

''  llie  richest  ?  "  she  thinks.  "  Ah,  it  is  only  th^  old 
who  are  rich."  Aloud,  she  says  saucily,  "  My  mother  is 
telling  fairy  tales.     Who  is  this  wonderful  suitor  ?  " 

Jacques  opens  his  mouth,  but  his  wife  claps  her  hand 
over  it. 

*'  It  is  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  garden,  Monsieur  Furet 
Aha,  my  Eugdnie  I  thou  wilt  always  wear  silk,  and  eat 
white  bread,  and  drink  wine  instead  of  cider.  Mon  Dieu  ! 
what  good  fortune  I " 

She  runs  on  as  fast  as  she  can,  for  her  daughter's  pale 
face  frightens  her. 

Eugenie  turns  her  back  on  her  mother  and  puts  her  hand 
on  the  miller's  shoulder.  *'  My  father,"  she  says,  simply, 
"  Monsieur  Furet  is  an  old  man,  and  —  I  do  not  want  to 
marry." 

'*  Go  away,  Jeanneton,"  says  the  miller,  angrily, 
his  heart  he  mutters,  *'  It  is  that  chattering  fool  y 
done  the  mischief." 

Madame  retreats  in  frightened  silence,  and  then  Jacques 
Rousset  puts  his  arm  round  his  daughter's  waist 

''  My  little  one,"  —  there  is  a  wonderful  tenderness  in 
the  rough  man's  voice,  a  tenderness  which  no  one  but  Eu- 
genie knows  of —  **  Monsieur  Furet  is  of  middle  age  —  but 
he  is  a  hale  strong  man,  and  he  is  kind  and  good  also.  See 
how  near  his  house  is  to  our  mill ;  it  will  nardly  be  like 
leaving  home.  He  can  do  more  for  thee,  my  beloved,  than 
thy  fauier  can." 


,  and  in 
who  has 


Eugenie  has  been  looking  earnestly  at  the  miller,  and 
she  sees  that  he  avoids  her  direct  glance.  She  is  simple 
and  sweet,  but  she  has  inherited  some  of  her  father's 
shrewdness  ;  besides,  she  is  Norman  born,  and  she  recalls 
the  scared  look  with  which  he  greeted  her. 

"  Father,  is  it  only  because  thou  wishest  to  see  me  well 
married  ?    There  is  another  reason,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Jacques  Rousset  is  keen  and  skilful  at  a  bargain,  but  he 
is  very  inferior  to  his  wife  in  the  art  of  equivocation.  A 
flash  mounts  to  his  forehead,  and  he  looks  troubled. 

*«  Tell  me  everything,  I  ought  to  know  everything,"  Eu- 
genie says  coaxingly ;  and  she  kisses  each  of  the  broad 
cheeks. 

'*  Well,  my  little  one,  I  do  not  want  to  force  thy  inclina- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  thou  dost  not  care  for  any  of 
our  bachelors,  even  for  Sylvestre  or  Victor"  —  Eugenie 
shakes  her  head,  a  little  curve  of  disdain  on  her  pretty  lio 

—  *<  and  Monsieur  Furet  is  excellent  in  every  way  —  ana 

—  and  —  well,  my  child,  thou  hast  guessed  it,"  for  Eugenie 
is  smiling  slyly  into  his  eyes,  <'  some  of  Furet's  spare  cash 
would  enable  me  to  buy  the  new  mecanique,  and  that  would 
make  my  fortune." 

"  Would  it  make  thee  happier  ?  "  she  laughs  mischiev- 
ously. She  is  too  full  of  youth  and  brightness  to  realize 
that  she  is  jesting  about  her  life's  destiny. 

<*  But  yes,  Eugdnie."  Jacques  stands  erect,  holding  his 
head  rather  higher  than  usual  ^  The  man  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  and  the  man  at  the  bottom  are  equally  content ; 
but  the  man  who  has  got  half-way  looks  down  and  sees 
what  he  has  done,  and  looks  up  and  sees  what  is  yet  to  do ; 
there  is  no  happiness  until  he  reaches  the  top ;  and  I  am 
half-way  up  my  ladder,  my  little  girl." 

But  still  Jacques  feels  in  a  false  position,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  caress  his  daughter. 

Eugenie  stands  thinking. 

<^  It  is  all  new  and  sudden,  my  father,"  she  says.  '<  I 
cannot  say  at  once  that  I  will  marry  Monsieur  Furet.  I 
cannot  even  say,"  she  goes  on  auickly,  for  an  eager  hope 
shoots  into  her  father's  eyes,  *'  tnat  I  will  ever  marry  him ; 
but  I  will  try  and  think  of  it ;  and  thou  knowest,  my  father, 
I  would  do  very  much  to  please  thee."  * 

Hie  sweet  blue  eyw  are  so  tender  as  she  says  these 
words  that  Jacques  turns  away  suddenly,  and  draws  the 
sleeve  of  his  blouse  across  his  eyes. 

(To  Im   oondniMd.) 


FUN  IN  FUR. 

A  STUFFED  Animals'  Company  (limited)  is  a  comical 
notion  in  itself,  and  the  result  of  its  operations,  on  view 
just  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  odd  and  interesting  to  a 
degree  which  mere  description  cannot  adequately  convey, 
because  the  collection  will  strike  people  differently  accord- 
ing to  their  tastes.  Every  one  must  be  impressed  by  the 
advance  in  the  art  of  Taxidermy  evidenced  by  the  tenants 
of  the  two  long  galleries,  which  are  about  equally  divided 
into  serious  and  comic  snbiects,  and  are  entirely  unlike  the 
sdfi;  dull,  staringeyed,  stark-coated  stuffed  beasts  of  former 
days,  which,  beginning  with  those  at  the  British  Museum, 
—  where  even  the  big  rhinoceros  looks  mean,  and  the 
golden  eagle  is  only  a  bird  of  straw,  —  were  the  deadest 
of  dead  wings.  To  attune  his  mind  perfectly  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  collection,  the  visitor  ought  to 
begin  with  a  peep  into  Mr.  Wilson's  office,  where  he  will 
see  a  bull-dog,  sitting  by  the  widl,  so  exceedingly  natural 
and  so  appallingly  ugly,  that  he  will  start  first,  and  then 
expect  to  see  '*  Brummy "  under  the  adjoining  table ; 
but  the  "  bull "  is  only  a  model,  which  produces  an  illusion 
as  complete  as  does  the  kennelled  mastiff  among  the 
frescoes  in  the  Wiertz  Gallerv  at  Brussels.  It  would  be 
well  if,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Wurtemberg  collection, 
a  more  jungly  effect  could  be  produced.  At  present  the 
platform  is  a  little  too  apparent,  and  there  is  too  much 
sameness  in  the  trees, '.  with  one  wild  beast  crouching  on 
each,  while  his  or  her  companion    is  pulling  down  the 
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quarry  at  its  foot.  Tkis  repetition  gives  the  appearance 
of  an  assemblage  of  individual  groups,  each  having  been 
constructed  on  a  similar  plan,  rather  than  the  eflect  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  entire  collection,  —  that  of 
a  vast  space  in  a  land  where  the  fierce  creatures  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  with  specimens  of  them  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  If  the  Crystal  Palace  could  have  accom- 
modated the  Wurtemberg  people  with  a  pond,  planted  a 
jungle  round  it,  roofed  it  over,  hung  the  roof  and  the  sides 
with  the  climbing  growths  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  then 
dropped  Uie  great  camivora  here  and  there,  set  elephants 
and  camels  drinking,  hippopotami  floating  in  the  water,  — 
whence  should  have  protruded  a  saurian  snout  or  two,  — 
with  herons  and  flamingoes  among  the  reeds,  kingfish- 
ers perched  amid  the  rock- work,  and  vultures  brooding, 
gorged  and  gloomy,  on  the  tree  tops,  the  collection  would 
have  had  real  justice  done  to  it. 

But  even  under  the  restricted  actual  circumstances,  the 
assemblage  carries  one  fascinated  into  the  life  of  the  forest 
creatures.    The  attitudes  are  conveyed  in  many  instances 
80  perfectly,  that  watchine  the  glide,  the  subtle  serpentine 
curve  of  the  spine  under  the  sleek,  striped,  tawny  coat,  the 
pounce  of  the  powerful  paws,  one  almost  listens  for  the 
low,  fierce,  satisfied  growl.    This  is  on  the  serious  side  of 
the  gallery,  where  tigers,  who  mieht  be  the  untransmi- 
grated  Cleopatra  and  Antony  of  Mr.  Story's  poem,  leop- 
ards, pumas,  bears,  elks,  and  Indian  deer,  —  all  worth v  to 
have  fallen  to  the  rifle  of  the  Old  Shekarry  himself, — 
hunt,  or  fight,  or  feed,  or  watch,  or  rest ;  each  with  mar- 
vellously life-like  action  and  curiously  individual  expres- 
sion, the  triumph  of  the  taxidermist's  art.    The  stufi*er,  in 
these  cases,  has  considered  the  subject  as  a  character  in  a 
little  drama  of  strong  passion  and  decided  action,  and 
there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  the  straw  bolster  and  fflass- 
eyes  to-be-fitted-in-anyhow  kind  of  handiwork  which  lends 
a  forlorn  dreariness  to  such   things  in  general.    These 
heads  are  alert,  these  eyes  keep  watch.    The  deer  are  lis- 
tening, or  calling,  or  challenging,  or  their  strong,  grace- 
ful limbs  have  but  just  been  checked  into  stillness ;  the 
hufi^e  American  bison,  with  blood-injected  eyes,  grinds  the 
writhing  jaguar  beneath  his  enormous  frame  with  sheer 
crushing  strength  ;  but  the  great  cat's  comrade  has  seized 
the  lord  of  '*  the  Barrens,"  and  with  ripping  claws,  rending 
teeth,  and  lashing,  swollen  tail,  is  tearing  the  life  out  of 
the  hutye  beast,  whose  size  and  weight  avail  little  against 
the  lit£e  ferocity  of  Felis  Onc<u    Two  splendid  striped 
tigers  seize  a  harmless  Arabian  camel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  familiar  date-palm  and  prickly  pear.     The  creature 
shrinks  and  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  prowling  brute 
who  has  just  flung  himself  upon  him ;  and  tne  leopards  in 
a  neighboring  group,  who  are  rending  a  bontebok,  are 
startling  in    their    intent    and  greedy  blood-thirstiness. 
Another  moment,  and  surely  these  brutes,  with  their  lissom 
muscles  strung  into  the  tension  of  whip-cord,  and  their 
growling  mouw  distended  into  crimson  and  black  streaks, 
will  be  at  each  other's  throats ;  and  the  sly  lynx  yonder, 
with  peering  muzzle  and  soft,  uplifted,  tenUtive  paw,  will 
have  his  chance  of  a  quick,  furtive  snatch. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  lion  ;  and  under  his  forepaws  lies 
a  panting  negro,  with  watching,  agonized  eyes,  and  raised 
hand,  ready,  when  the  dreadful,  roaring,  red-hot  mouth 
shall  snarl  down  nearer  to  his  bare,  black  breast,  to  strike 
that  sharp,  jagged  knife  between  the  stretched,  foam-dab- 
bled jaws,  into  the  deep  chest  of  the  royal  brute.  A  grand 
animal  must  have  stalked,  and  hunted,  and  roared  in  the 
jungle,  prowled  over  sands  tawny  as  his  own  hide  and  as 
his  topaz-tinted  eye,  drunk  at  pools  in  the  night,  scaring 
the  lesser  creatures  from  the  brackish  water,  under  the 
black  and  yellow  skin  of  No.  35,  when  he  lived  at  home  in 
South  Africa,  and  exulted  in  the  storms  which  made  his 
hunting  easy  work,  frightening  the  folk  of  forest  and 
desert  into  panic-stricken,  ready  prey.  He  was  not  afiraid, 
not  he  I  but  just  such  a  lion  as  William  Hewitt  taught  us 
to  believe  in  forty  years  ago,  a  lion  — 

"  made  to  dwell 
In  hot  lands  intractable, 
Where  himself,  the  sun,  the  sand 


Were  a  tyrannous,  triple  band ; 
Lion-king,  and  desert  throne, 
All  the  region  was  his  own ; " 

a  lion  concerning  whom  one  asks,  looking  at  him,  "  When 
he  sent  his  roaring  forth,  fell  not  silence  on  the  earth  ?  " 

The  family  groups  are  very  charminz:  the  little  wild  swine, 
all  striped,  like  young  deer,  when  they  are  bom,  bat  who 
grow  up  with  common,  coarse,  gray  coats,  like  their  parents ; 
and  the  fluffy  cub-bears  look  so  cozy  and  happy,  and  so 
surprisingly  small,  as  they  nestle  snugly  round  Uieir  moth- 
ers.   There  is  one  delightful  group,  consisting  of  six  Euro- 
pean brown  bears ;  the  maternal  satisfaction  of  the  mother, 
the  gambols  of  the  four  youngsters,  and  the  care^d  pride  of 
Brum  pbrtj  who  is  returning  with  a  lamb  for  his  young  bar- 
barians' supper,  are  so  admirable  that  this  fiunily  partj 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  Comic  department  of  the  col- 
lection.     Smaller    creatures  are  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  innumerable  birds  perch  in  the  trees ;  there  is  a 
fine  collection  of  hawks  and  vultures,  with  all  their  charac- 
teristics perfectlv  preserved ;  and  a  nest  of  homed  owls  in 
a  rock-cavity,  wno  have  thrown  themselves  on  their  backs 
to  repel  an  intruding  wild-cat,  and  are  fitting  desperatelj 
with  their  claws,  the  talons  protruded  like  four  spokes  of  a 
wheel  firom  the  centre,  — after  the  fashion  of  owls,  —  which 
makes  them  as  difficult  to  dislodee,  when  they  are  fixed,  u 
fish-hooks  or  harpoon-heads.    The  pounce  and  clutch  of 
the  huge  mother-bird  on  the  wild-cat's  breast  are  really 
superb.     Scaly  serpents  lie  curled  up  in  the  mimic  grass,  or 
hang  in  listless  festoons  firom  the  trees,  suggesting  the 
siesta  of  tropical  forest  life,  or  they  are  stretch^  upon  the 
ground,  with  lifted  head  and  glittering  eye,  so  true,  so 
treacherous,  that  we  listen  for  the  rattle  or  the  stealthr 
clash  of  the  scales. 

Here  is  a  neat,  paddling  crocodile,  whose  cuirass  is  ab- 
surdly like  that  of  Saint  George  down  below  in  the  tran- 
sept, and  conveys  just  the  same  uncomfortable  tight-slecTed 
enect ;  and  near  him  is  a  pangolin,  a  mysterious  creatnre, 
graceful  of  shape,  but  clad  in  scales  precisely  resembling 
artichoke-leaves,  and  of  which  "  natives  "  make  gala  cos- 
tumes. The  jackal,  —  concerning  whom  our  early  notions 
are  dispelled,  for  instead  of  being  the  "  Lion's  ProTider/' 
we  now  know  he  only  sneaks  after  him,  and,  so  to  speak, 
licks  the  plates,—  the  ocelot,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  otter,  the 
great  boar-hound,  and  his  fierce,  brave  enemy,  —  grandly 
displayed,  with  a  disabled  meuie  around  him,  and  charging 
furiously,  —  a  group  of  dainty,  delicate,  quick- eared  cha- 
mois, taking  counsel  of  the  wind  and  of  the  echoes,  —  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  objects  on  which  the  eye  resto  as  one 
passes  down  the  gallery,  towards  the  ^reat  group  at  the  end. 
About  the  middle  one's  attention  is  caught  bv  the  slow 
swaying  in  the  air,  fix)m  the  open  ceiling,  of  a  huge  alba- 
tross, its  swooping  form,  with  widely  extended  wings,  bent 
downwards,  and  its  duck-like  bill  open,  as  though  it  were 
screaming  over  the  waves.  This  is  an  unrivalled  specimen, 
and  h  propos  of  it  we  learn  a  curious  fact  A  highly  es- 
teemed kind  of  pipe  being  made  by  sailors  from  the  wing- 
bones  of  the  albatross,  —  those  which  answer  to  the  human 
fore-arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  —  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  a  commission  to  some  men  who  swled  northwards 
with  the  whaling  and  sealing  fleet  last  year  to  bring  bim 
some  albatross  wmg-bones.  Undeterred  by  Coleridge,  ttev 
brought  them,  to  the  number  of  1000  wmg-bones,  which 
have  been  made  into  pipes  and  are  being  sold  in  London. 
There  are  also  three  great  condors  fit)m  the  Andes,  at 
which  one  cannot  look,  tSough  they  are  standing  over  their 
prey,  a  dead  lamb,  in  a  cavity  of  a  rock,  and  their  grest 
wings  are  furled,  without  thinking  of  them  calmly  swaying 
in  the  still,  clear  atmosphere  cleft  by  Chimborazo's  peak, 
keeping  their  motionless  lookout  over  ten  thousand  tones 
of  space,  at  the  height  which  brings  thehr  wonderfiil  infiat- 
ine  apparatus  into  action,  enabling  them,  like  the  gwnet 
and  other  sea-birds  —  all  insignificant  beside  the  brooding, 
roc-like  grandeur  of  the  condor,  whence  so  many  mytw 
have  been  derived  —  to  fiU  theu-  whole  structure,  even  to 
the  quills,  with  hot  air,  and  so  to  rest  passive  uoon  ^c  air- 
wave, surveying  the  world  from  their  height  of  21,000  feet 
above  it. 
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The  mat  groap  at  the  end  of  the  gallerv  is  like  one  of 
Horace  yernet's  aesert  pictures.  A  epiendid  black  horse 
is  bounding  and  pawing  the  air,  snorting  with  rage  and 
terror,  while  his  rider,  a  Hindoo,  in  native  dress  and  ac- 
coutrements, turns  to  finish  with  a  parting  shot  a  superb 
tigress,  already  mortally  wounded,  who  is  tumbling  back- 
wards, the  attitude  wonderfully  preserved.  A  male  tiger 
is  charging  the  murderer  and  robber,  from  whose  saddle- 
bow swing  —  the  cruel  cord  tight  round  their  innocent 
necks  —  four  beautiful  little  tiger-cubs,  whose  curled  fore- 
paws,  curved  backs,  feebly-protesting  hind-legs,  and 
screwed-np,  pitifnl  eyes,  convey,  with  quite  distressing 
fidelity,  the  agony  of  strangulation.  This  group  is  a  mas- 
terpiece ;  the  horse  especially,  without  a  stiff  line  about 
him,  and  full  of  movement,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  amongst 
the  achievements  of  taxidermy. 

As  we  come  up  the  gallery  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
comic  element  prevails.  A  more  dexterous  blending  of 
our  own  notions  of  fun,  frolic,  and  satire,  with  the  special 
traits  and  characteristics  of  every  animal  introduced  into 
the  numerous  ^ups  which  line  the  long  wall,  and  illus- 
trate  Fable  in  its  essence  and  its  details,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  The  chief  interest  of  the  collection 
attaches  to  the  story  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  as  related  by 
Goethe,  and  illustrated  by  Kaulbach.  It  is  represented  in 
eighteen  tableaux,  and  they  are  all  exquisitely  funny,  from 
the  first  scene  of  '*  Reineke  Fuchs,"  which  portrays  the 
fox,  with  a  preoccupied,  fiissy,  commandant  air,  before 
Fort  Malepertus,  to  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  he  rests 
from  his  labors,  in  an  attitude  the  very  perfection  of  dap- 
per dandyism  and  self-complacency,  on  a  stiff  German  soni, 
with  his  dainty  limbs  crossed,  and  his  right  paw  restine  on 
his  breast,  with  a  ludicrous  suggestion  of  its  being  tucked 
into  a  white  waistcoat.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  admirable  of  these  groups,  in  all  the 
blending  of  the  animal  form  with  the  human  meaning  is 
accomplished  with  such  surprising  skill ;  but  if  one  were 
obliged  to  choose,  perhaps  the  two  which  respectively  rep- 
resent the  action  of  the  Crow  and  Hares  against  Reineke 
would  merit  selection,  from  their  fullness  and  variety  of 
raggestion,  and  the  irresistibly  droll,  protesting  vagabond- 
ism of  Reineke  under  the  circumstances.  Nothing  but  the 
Japanese  pictures  of  Kitsn^,  in  Humbert's  description  of 
the  worship  of  the  Fox,  could  convey  a  notion  of  the 
humor  and  meaning  with  which  Herr  Floucquet  has  ani- 
mated the  skins  of  the  foxes,  the  hares,  the  crows,  the 
mice,  and  other  little  animals  employed  in  these  tableaux. 
They  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  groups  in  which  animals 
play  the  parts  of  human  beings  with  an  astonishing  adapt- 
ability and  finesse  of  expression.  A  council  of  three 
statesmen,  personated  by  foxes ;  <'  Afternoon  Tea,**  by 
eight  little  cats ;  a  frog-ball ;  a  skating-rink,  at  which 
sixteen  hedgehogs  —  absurdly  like  skaters  wrapped  up  in 
gray  great-coats  —  are  the  performers  ;  six  cats  and  a  pole- 
cat mourning  over  a  dead  relative ;  a  lady  in  crinoline, 
with  her  hasband  and  servant,  represented  by  a  cat,  a  red 
howling  monkey,  and  a  baboon  ;  and  a  party  of  six  hares, 
as  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  surprised  by  a  fox,  as  police- 
man, —  are  among  the  cleverest  of  these  admirable  per- 
formances. An  evening  scene  about  the  market-fountains 
at  Stuttgart,  in  which  four  dogs  flirt  with  four  young  geese, 
the  dogs  being  in  uniform,  and  "  quite  killing ; "  and  eight 
geese,  who  are  not  flirted  with,  cackle  scandal  round  the 
fountain,  is  indescribably  funny;  and  close  to  it  is  a  group 
which  combines  the  humorous  with  the  pathetic  with  rare 
power.  On  a  doll's  bedstead,  beauttftiily  decked,  lies  a 
snow-white  kitten,  attired  in  a  dainty  night-gown  of  lawn 
and  lace,  with  a  delicious  little  cap  of  lace  and  satin  rib- 
bon. A  tiny  bouquet  lies  on  the  white  coverlet,  the  faint, 
feeble  head  indents  a  down  pillow,  the  tiny  paw  lies  in  the 
hand  of  a  venerable,  accurately-attired,  spectacled  fox- 
doctor,  who,  with  solemn  mien,  announces  that  it  is  all 
over.  One  cannot  look  at  this  without  being  half  ashamed 
of  being  touched  by  the  pathos,  as  much  as  amused  by  the 
fun,  of  that  early  death-bed.  Near  the  exit  are  several 
beautiful  birds,  in  strangely  life-like  guise ;  and  as  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  ideal  and  poetic,  a  superb  Ijrre-bird  arches 


its  glistening  neck,  and  curves  its  shining  tail-feathers  into 
the  old,  immortal  harp-form,  with  the  delicate  silver 
threads  crossing  it  for  chords,  as  though  tuned  for  the  fin- 
gers of  Orpheus ;  and  a  gorgeous  Argus  peacock  turns  its 
keen  head,  and  spreads  its  plumed  tail,  as  though  wonder- 
ing at  what  hour  Juno's  chariot  has  been  ordered  for  a 
drive  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Gardens. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  usual  centenary  festivities  in  honor  of  Ariosto  at 
Ferrara  are  postponed  till  next  spring. 

Thb  Contemporary  Review,  for  October,  will  contain  an 
important  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ritualists  and  Ritu- 
alism. 

Mr.  Latard,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  who  is 
a  great  admirer  and  collector  of  ancient  pottery  and  glass, 
has  just  presented  some  remarkable  specimens  of  old  Mura- 
nese  glass,  of  the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  which  he  has  found  in 
Spain,  to  the  Museum  of  Murano. 

In  repairing  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen, 
there  has  been  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  a  heart 
inclosed  in  a  leaden  box.  M.  Deville,  the  historian  of  the 
tombs  of  the  cathedral,  thinks  that  the  heart  may  be  that 
of  Sibylla,  wife  of  Robert  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Swinburne's  "  Bothweir'has  passed  to.  a  second  edi- 
tion. The  AihetKBum  understands  that  Swinburne  is  now 
engaged  on  a  critical  essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  of 
George  Chapman,  to  be  prenxed  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  recently  appeared. 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  granted  a  subsidy 
of  2000  thalers  to  the  African  traveller  Hildebrand,  to  aid 
him  in  his  explorations  in  Central  Africa.  This  is  the 
largest  sum  which  the  Academy  has  ever  voted  for  such  a 

Snrpose.     According  to  last  advices,  Hildebrand  was  still 
eiained  at  Zanzibar  for  want  of  supplies. 

The  London  Aihenceum  has  an  excellent  American  cor- 
respondent in  **  D."  He  is  by  far  the  best  correspondent 
writing  from  this  side  of  the  water.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  praise.  What  we  mean  to  state  is,  that 
"  D.'*  not  only  has  something  to  say,  but  has  the  skill  to 
say  it  in  clean,  correct  English. 

It  is  said  that  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  is  the  only  drama- 
tist elected  to  the  Academy  whose  pieces  have  not  been 
played  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran^ais.  What  is  perhaps  more 
strange  is  to  see  that  the  Academy  has  opened  its  doors  to 
the  son  while  it  refused  to  admit  the  father,  several  of 
whose  plays  are  still  performed  at  the  ''  house  of  Moli^re.*' 

The  town  of  Eisenach  has  presented  to  the  widow  of 
Fritz  Reuter,  in  perpetuity  and  free  of  all  charges,  the 
piece  of  ground  in  the  new  cemetery  where  the  poet  has 
been  buried.  Frau  Reuter  has  commissioned  Herr  Afin- 
ger,  who  had  made  an  admirable  bust  of  the  poet,  to  exe- 
cute a  monument  to  be  erected  over  die  spot  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Gud  brand  Yiofusson,  who  is  at  present  in  Swe- 
den, has  discovered,  among  the  MSS.  of  the  University 
Library  at  Upsala,  a  previously  unknown  perfect  copy  of 
the  '*  Orknoyarsaga,"  which  hitherto  has  been  known  only 
as  containing  vanous  lacuna: ;  these  are  now  all  filled  up. 
The  newly-discovered  passages  of  the  Saga,  one  of  which 
is  described  as  being  of  peculiar  interest  as  giving  a  unique 
sketch  of  the  fisher-life  of  primitive  Scandinavia,  #ill  be 
brought  to  England,  and  published  there  by  Mr.  Vigfus- 
son. 

The  Vienna  papers  assert  that  the  triple  sarcophagus  of 
Attila  has  been  discovered  at  Hsza  Zoff,  in  Hungary. 
About  half  a  league  below  RoflT  some  fishermen  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tlieiss,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  shore, 
a  place  where,  on  striking  with  poles,  a  ringing  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  brass.    The  lengt£  and  width 
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of  the  object  discovered  sugeeBts  the  idea  of  a  coffin,  and 
why  not  the  triple  coffin  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  of  the 
King  of  the  Huns,  whom  history  relates  to  have  been  bur- 
ied m  the  bed  of  a  river  of  Huneary?  The  village  of 
Roflf  also  bears  the  name  of  the  uncle  or  brother  of  Attila. 
When  the  waters  of  the  Theiss  have  become  lower,  farther 
researches  will  be  instituted. 

A  LETTER  from  Irkutsk  to  the  Russian  Gazette  de  VAca- 
demie  states  that  an  expedition  has  lately  reached  that  town 
on  its  way  to  the  heart  of  China.  It  is  composed  of  MM. 
Sosnovsky,  Mitoussovsky,  who  has  already  travelled  to 
Kobi  and  Ouliassontai  by  the  Upper  Irtish,  a  naturalist, 
physician,  etc.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  visit  the 
^  tea-plantations  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the  Doungan 
insurrection.  It  is  proposed  to  start  &om  Peking,  traverse 
the  whole  of  Central  China  to  the  northwest  gate  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  then  to  make  for  the  Irtish  by  Oulias- 
sontai and  Kobi.  The  expedition  will  also  study  the  means 
of  bringing  to  the  Irtish  the  tea  caravans  sent  from  the 
western  plantations. 

<*  Paris,"  says  La  Liberte^  "  is  at  the  present  moment 
going  mad  on  the  subject  of  ceilings."  This  will  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  exhibition  of  M. 
Baudry's  frescoes  for  the  new  opera-house  is  now  open  at 
the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Everybody  is  rushing  to  see 
these  much-talked-of  works,  and  the  papers  are  filled  with 
exulting  padans  in  praise  of  Baudry  in  particular,  and 
French  art  in  general.  *<  The  arts  in  France,"  writes  one 
patriotic  critic,  "  are  in  such  a  flourishing  state  that  the 
chronicler  becomes  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  mat- 
ter offered  to  him."  The  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  has  been 
for  some  months  past  occupied  with  M.  Baudrv's  designs, 
but  its  illustrations  give  only  a  slight  idea  of  the  gigantic 
nature  of  this  monumental  work. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  was  announced  so  positively  in  several  of  the  Paris 
papers,  and  the  news  of  which  was  telegraphed  to  England, 
turns  out  to  be  no  new  discovery  afler  all,  but  only  a  re- 
suscitation of  the  old  bones  found  by  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
in  1863.  Ihe  Grovernment  at  that  time  erected  a  small 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  at  Amboise  ; 
but  the  dubious  bones  were  not  interred  in  it,  and  appear 
to  have  remained  unnoticed  until  quite  recently,  when  the 
Comte  de  Paris  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  leaden  coffin,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Iiubert,  in 
the  castle  at  Amboise,  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  Sous  cette  pierre  reposent  des  ossements  recueillis  dans 
les  fouilles  de  Tancienne  chapelle  royale  d' Amboise,  parmi 
lesquels  on  suppose  que  se  trouve  la  ddpouille  mortelle  de 
L^nard  de  Vinci,  ne  en  1452,  mort  en  1519.  — 1874." 
Hence  the  whole  story.  The  on  suppose  somehow  got  lefl 
out  in  the  newspaper  version  of  it. 

A  CURIOUS  trial  has  lately  taken  place  at  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce  de  la  Seine,  relative!  to  an  Aldine  Horace. 
M.  Gromier,  a  bookseller  of  Bourg  (Ain),  purchased  in  a 
sale  with  some  other  books,  which  ne  bought  for  a  trifle,  an 
Aldine  Horace,  dated  1509.  He  placed  it  in  a  book  cover 
of  Grolier  which  had  adorned  another  work,  and  priced  it 
in  his  catalogue  at  500  francs.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Comte  de  Jonage.  M.  Bachelin  Deflorenne,  the  well- 
known  buyer  of  old  and  curious  books,  applied  for  it  to  M. 
Gromier,  who  referred  him  to  Count  de  Jonage ;  this  last 
expressed  his  willingness  to  part  with  it  at  the  price  of 
2200  francs,  and  sent  M.  Bachelin  Deflorenne  at  the  same 
time  a  designation  of  the  book,  setting  forth  that  it  was  a 
Horace  of  Aldus,  dated  1509,  in  a  Grolier  binding  of  red 
morocco,  with  his  customary  inscription, "  Johannis  Grolieri 
et  amicorum.'*  On  receipt  of  this  description,  the  bargain 
was  concluded  ;  but  when  it  was  once  in  nis  possession,  M. 
Bachelin  Deflorenne  declared  that  his  employers  refused  to 
accept  the  volume ;  that  though  the  book  was  edited  by 
Aldus,  it  was  not  in  a  Grolier  binding  made  expressly  for 
Grolier,  and  that  consequently  the  book  had  never  belonged 
to  Grolier.  Count  Jonage  persisted  in  his  demand  to  be 
paid  the  2200  francs,  declaring  he  had  concealed  nothing 


from  his  purchaser,  that  the  d  escription  be  had  cent  M 
Bachelin  Deflorenne  was  perfectly  correct,  that  the  Honce 
edited  by  Aldus  in  1509  was  in  a  Grolier  binding,  and  tltat 
he  had  only  guaranteed  the  date  of  the  edition  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  binding  ;  and  that  M.  Bachelin  DeflorenDe, 
an  **  expert "  himself,  must  have  well  known  from  Leroux  de 
Lin^y's  catalogue  of  the  Grolier  library,  that  the  only  edi- 
tion of  Horace  which  belonged  to  Grolier  was  of  the  date 
1527,  and  not  1509.    It  was  in  vain  M.  Bachelio  Deflorenne 
pleaded  it  was  not  likely  he  should  have  given  Connt  Jo- 
nage 2200  francs  for  a  made-up  volume,  for  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Count  had  only  paid  200  francs.    The  tribunal 
§ave  the  following  judgment:  **  That  the  book  answers  the 
escription  furnisned  by   Count  Jonage,  upon  which  the 
bargain  was  concluded;  and  that  if  the  defendant  pre- 
tends that  he  should  have  had  a  book  with  the  text  of  1509 
and  primitive  binding,  the  error  is  his.    In  his  profesftion 
of  bookseller,  and  specially  of  old  books,  he  shouli  hare 
known  that  the  only  edition  of  Horace  that  belonged  to 
Grolier  was  that  of  1527;  that  as  the  parties  had  agreed 
upon  the  price,  the  sale  was  good ;  and  that  consequentir 
the  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay  the  2200  francs  claimed, 
with  interest,  and  the  costs  of  the  suit." 


SEPTEMBER. 

Inwumbrous  chills  of  Winter  smite  the  air  ; 
The  fogs  rise  yellow  with  the  frosty  mom  ; 
And,  over  trampled  fields  of  heaped-ap  com. 
The  rooks  sail  slowly  through  the  rainy  glare. 
Only  the  sinking  sycamores  are  bare, 
For  still  the  holly,  beaded  thick  with  blood, 
Flashes  a  lurid  brighmess  through  the  wood ; 
The  trailing  blossom  twinkles  from  the  hedge ; 

And,  from  the  ivy's  hood. 
The  linnet  shrills,  at  times,  an  antiqoe  tane ; 
Shy  moor-hcns  grate  amid  the  heath  and  sedgt ; 
Whilst  from  the  pallid  amethyst  of  noon, 
Stares  the  half-circle  of  the  faded  moon. 

Deep  in  the  west  —  a  reeling  precipice  — 
Tower  the  barred  clouds,  in  ever-breasting  ranks, 
With  silent  lightnings  hovering  on  thdr  flanks, 
Mixed  with  the  windy  portents  of  the  skies ; 
Dark  peak  to  darker  peaks  of  storm  replies. 
Hourly  the  meadows  and  the  stubble-fields, 
Which  shone,  awhile,  like  green  and  golden  shields, 
Grow  black  within  the  various  colored  dusk ; 

The  day  wanes  pale,  and  yields. 
The  scared  sheep  huddle  near  the  sheltering  cote ; 
Up  from  the  pastures  corner  the  smell  of  mask; 
The  thistledowns  apast  the  lattice  float, 
And  dumb  is  the  brown  wren's  reluctant  note. 

Now  shall  the  puce-apparelled  iris  close ; 
Now  by  the  mosses,  on  the  freshet's  brink, 
Shall  pimpernel  and  daisy  cease  to  wink. 
And  from  the  standard  hang  the  wasted  rose. 
No  more  the  honeysuckle  breathes  and  glows 
On  walls  that  take  the  freshness  of  the  sun— 
Red  gables  with  the  frank  vine  overrun, 
Or  soft  protrusions  of  nest-riddled  eaves. 

Where  late  the  grape  waxed  blue ; 
The  bee  broods  silent  on  the  heliotrope. 
Our  orchard  paths  are  red  with  burnt  up  leaves ; 
Fast  clings  the  spider  to  his  airy  rope, 
And  spans  the  South  the  cloudy  bow  of  hope. 

Yet,  grieve  not  that  the  sun  and  swallows  range, 
That  lilies  sicken,  birds  forget  to  sing  ; 
That  the  lorn  nightingale,  with  folded  wing, 
Flutes  not  o*  nights  within  the  elm-girt  grange. 
Heaven's  will  is  oft  fulfilled  in  wisest  change : 
No  cloud  but  has  its  mission ;  not  a  wind, 
From  Earth's  four  fixfed  comers  unconfined, 
But  blows  as  is  ordained  —  not  as  it  lists  — 

And  serves  some  purpose  kind  : 
For  there  is  wisdom  in  the  laggard  day, 
And  teeming  fatness  in  the  leaguering  mists; 
A  star  of  promise  in  the  densest  gray. 
And  in  dead  flowers  rathe  coronals  for  May. 
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STAT   NOMINIS   UMBRA. 

The  United  States  Postal  Guide,  just  issued,  contains 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  reading  for  an  imaginative  per- 
son. Passing  by  the  Rates  of  Postage  to  Foreign  Countries 
and  Time  of  Sailing  of  Mail  Steamers,  which  affect  one  in 
the  reading  much  as  the  casks  of  sugar  and  molasses  make 
a  haze  of  the  West  Indies  about  one  as  he  walks  along 
Front  Street  or  Commercial  Street,  there  remain  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  containing  the  names  of  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States.  At  each  one  letters  are  re- 
ceived, from  each  letters  are  sent  forth,  and  certain 
ones,  with  cabalistic  6.  M.  B.  against  them,  intimate  how 
many  golden  threads  bind  together  people  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

But  our  interest  is  of  a  less  general  character —  a  mere 
curiosity  respecting  the  names  which  this  conglomerate 
country  of  ours  is  giving  to  its  towns.  Indian  to  begin 
with,  Spanish,  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Norse  — 
how  many  nations  have  made  their  mark  on  the  soil ;  sig- 
nificant is  one  omission ;  we  have  searched  California  post- 
offices  in  vain  to  find  any  sign  of  Chinese  life,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Chinese  Camp.  Should  that  tide  of  emi- 
jrration  ever  ebb  to  China  it  would  leave  no  marks  on  Cal- 
ifornia topography.  The  fathers  of  the  country  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Forty-five  tO¥ms  keep  alive  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  Jefferson  is  remembered  by  thirty-nine. 
There  are  sixty-four  Jacksons  or  compounds  of  Jackson. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  argue  the  great  popularity  of 
the  historic  Jackson,  since  the  President  had  no  monopoly 
of  the  name,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  Jackson  who  had 
Comers  named  afler  him  in  Missouri  was  the  one  who  had 
£<uch  a  rush  of  white  hair,  and  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
swearing. 

How  clearly  the  great  migrations  are  marked  by  the 
more  than  five  hundred  places  which  are  New  something 
or  other ;  and  in  these  names  we  have  not  included  the  old 
migratory  names  which  were  once  new,  like  Newport, 
Newburgh,  Newton,  and  the  like.  What  affection  must 
those  Choctaw  Indians  have  felt  for  their  old  marshy  home, 
when  they  named  their  new  one  New  Boggy  Depot. 
£ither  the  affection  which  Bostonians  feel  for  their  home 
i^  slight,  or  they  despair  of  another  one  ever  being  con- 
s^tructed  by  Fate  or  Enterprise,  for  the  name  occurs  but 
thirteen  other  times  in  the  Union,  and  NTew  Boston  but  seven 
times.  We  have  not  been  wholly  indifferent  to  our  for- 
eign visitors.  Lafayette  was  complimented  eighteen  times 
and  Kossuth  six  times.  It  was  not  without  forethought 
that  the  Boston  people  stuck  a  pin  in  their  Bunker  Hill, 
for  there  are  eight  others  in  the  country.  Memories  of 
the  Mexican  war  are  preserved  in  the  eighteen  places 
named  Buena  Vista  and  the  fifteen  named  Monterey. 

Literature  is  represented  by  twelve  Byrons,  one  Schiller, 
twelve  Homers,  some  of  them  probably  modern  Homers, 
fifteen  Irvings,  twenty  Coopers,  some,  very  likely,  local 
coopers,  thirty-three  Miltons,  and  even  one  New  Milton, 
actually  in  Doddridge  County.     We  have  hesitated  about 


including  one  Tupper's  Plain,  in  this  catalogue.  Dickens 
personally,  does  not  appear,  but  he  is  represented  by  a 
Pickwick  in  Minnesota  and  a  Weller  in  Iowa.  Sam's 
Valley  in  Oregon  may  be  a  faint  echo  also. 

The  contentment  which  reigns  in  new  settlements  or 
perhaps  the  eagerness  to  attract  settlers,  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  forty-four  post-oflices  prefix 
the  word  Pleasant,  one  even  going  so  far  as  to  call  itself 
Pleasant  Unity,  a  name  which  has  its  rival  in  Social  Cir- 
cle in  Georgia,  where,  if  we  remember,  all  trains  stop  for 
refreshments.  Perhaps  Pop  Com  in  Kansas,  and  Soda 
Bar  in  Iowa,  are  similar  stopping-places.  The  extreme 
Western  States  show  the  most  sang-froid  in  their  nomen- 
clature. In  California,  for  instance,  where  the  bump  of 
reverence  is  small,  the  founders  of  the  republic  make  small 
show,  but  there  is  a  frank  homage  paid  to  Jenny  Lind  and 
Yankee  Jim.  Colorado  Territory  has  private  reminis- 
cences in  Left  Hand,  Mace's  Hole,  and  Fair  Flay,  while 
some  names  in  all  the  States  defy  our  small  philological 
attainments.  Please  explain,  for  instance,  Ty  Ty  in  Geor- 
gia, Cob  Moo  Sa  in  Michigan,  Siuslaw  in  Oregon,  Scy- 
ene  in  Texas. 

The  devil,  acting  so  often  as  name-parent  for  local  se- 
verities, is  carefully  excluded,  we  see,  by  the  postal  author- 
ities, only  finding  admission  under  the  disguise  of  Devall, 
in  Devall's  Bluffs.  The  saints,  however,  are  some  two 
hundred  strong,  including  pome,  we  suspect,  of  local  canon- 
ization, as  Saint  Oilman  in  Iowa,  Saint  Morgan  in  Illi- 
nois, Saint  Wendall  in  Minnesota,  and  Saint  Tammany, 
who  was  a  sinner  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 

In  short,  this  guide  is  quite  as  good  reading  as  the 
directory,  and  it  certainly  is  a  book  which  every  novelist 
ought  to  have  ;  every  man  of  letters  of  course  requires  it. 
We  have  only  hinted  at  the  treasure  which  is  hid  in  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  show  how  the  old  names  which  we 
speak  with  reverence  arc  translated  back  into  their  first 
meaning  by  some  of  these  new,  rough  names  that  make  us 
shudder  at  their  impoliteness. 

NOTES. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is  one  of  the 
papers  that  early  in  the  summer  took  up  the  matter  of  a 
pecuniary  testimonial  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  it 
now  publishes  a  letter  from  the  author  in  response  to  a 
remittance  from  the  paper.  The  letter  is  too  long  for  our 
notes,  but  we  quote  a  paragra])h  which  contains  the  gist 
of  the  matter :  "  But  I  am  owing  it,  at  the  same  time,  to 
myself  and  to  the  nation  to  which  I  belong,  to  discard  a 
possible  misunderstanding.  I  am  still  a  feeble  convales- 
cent, and  fast  approaching  seventy ;  but  I  am  suffering  no 
want.  My  country  is  not  one  in  which  poets  are  left 
starving  or  in  distress.  Without  being  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  I  receive  from  the  public  treasury  an  annual 
salary,  offering  me  a  modest  but  honorable  competency. 
From  my  authorship  I  derive  a  further  income,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  almost  no  pecuniary  reward  has  accrued  to 
me  from  the  numerous  translations  of  my  works  into  for- 
eign languages,  still  I  have  now  and  then  got  some  salary, 
as,  for  instance,  from  America,  for  the  so-called  '  Author's 
Edition.'  My  sympathizing  friends  beyond  the  sea  are, 
therefore,  not  to  think  of  me  as  a  poor  old  derelict  poet, 
living  in  care  for  his  daily  bread,  and  unable  to  nurse  his 
enfeebled  frame.  In  this  respect,  also,  God  has  been  gra- 
cious to  me,  and  loving  friends  are  around  me.  Even  now 
many  a  joy  is  gladdening  my  heart,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  in  far-distant,  great  America,  many  dear  children 
are  breaking  their  saving-box  to  share  its  contents  with 
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their  old  friend,  the  story-teller,  whom  they  believe  to  be 
in  want.  It  is  a  fresh  leaf  in  the  f^iry-tale  of  my  life. 
Bot  this  I  must  declare,  that  I  cannot  accept  any  individ- 
ual gift  gent  to  me.  However  well-intended,  snch  a  gift 
receives  a  character  alike  inconsistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  offerer  and  with  my  own  dignity.  What  would  be  to 
me  an  honor  and  a  precious  proof  of  attachment,  if  offered 
me  from  the  youth  of  America,  as  a  whole,  is  becoming  a 
painful  charity  if  dribbling  in  as  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  where  I  would  fain  feel  proud  and  grateful,  I 
am  exposed  to  feeling  humiliated." 

—  The  Montpensier  collection  of  paintings,  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred  in  these  notes,  has  been 
opened  at  the  Boston  AthensBum,  and  visitors  have  begun 
to  gather  and  pass  through  the  several  stages  of  disap- 
pointment and  satisfaction.  Probably  many  making  their 
first  visit  have  been  less  overpowered  than  they  expected 
to  be,  but  anticipated  feelings  are  usually  exhausted  be- 
fore the  actual  experience  comes.  Nevertheless  he  who 
is  willing  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  sentiment,  and  simply 
sit  down  before  the  Virgin  of  the  Swathing  Band  by 
Murillo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Zurbaran  and 
the  Holy  Family  by  Sebastian  del  Fiombo,  and  let  the 
pictures  occupy  his  mind,  will  find  his  reward  in  a  rare 
pleasure.  We  leave  to  painters  the  special  treatment  of 
these  pictures ;  unprofessional  in  our  judgment,  we  find 
for  ourselves  a  delight  in  the  tender  humanity  of  Murillo's 
painting,  where  we  see  but  a  human  mother  with  her  hu- 
man child  and  the  eager  human  angels  with  their  sweet, 
unheard  music  ;  the  light  of  the  picture  is  firom  humanity 
and  not  from  the  superhuman;  we  note  the  sleeping 
divine  child  in  Piombo's  picture,  with  the  little  bird  that 
he  has  taken  to  the  pillow  with  him  ;  is  It  in  reference  to 
the  legend  that  while  the  clay  birds  that  the  other  chil- 
dren moulded  crumbled  to  dust  again,  the  bird  of  Jesus 
became  alive  and  fiew  away  ?  Then  the  strong  likeness 
and  contrast  between  the  wise  man  in  the  one  picture  and 
the  shepherd  in  the  other,  of  Zurbaran,  the  central  figures, 
—  one  venerable  and  lit  with  intellectual  fire,  the  other 
venerable  and  rugged  with  physical  toil,  —  these  things 
and  many  others  make  the  looking  at  these  pictures  as 
delightful  and  refreshing  as  reading  a  great  book  or  hear- 
ing a  great  symphony.  The  critical  faculty  may  be  un- 
trained in  either  case,  but  the  power  to  enjoy  is  partly  in- 
dependent of  it. 

—  As  the  season  for  holiday  gifls  comes  on  we  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  amateur  artists  who  have  such  pleasant 
means  of  giving  something  of  their  own,  not  to  be  bought 
in  shops.  It  is  to  take  a  volume  of  poems,  like  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter's  Poems,  for  instance,  or  Mrs.  Ford's  <<  My  Recreations," 
where  flowers,  distinctly  named,  appear  so  frequently  in 
the  verse,  and  paint  frankly  upon  the  printed  page  the 
fiower  of  the  poem.  A  spray,  a  leaf,  a  bud,  laid  u])ou  the 
page  as  it  were,  make  a  charming  efi*ect,  all  the  more 
charming  for  the  apparent  carelessness.  It  is  as  if  one 
opened  the  book  and  found  some  fiower  had  been  pressed 
in  it. 

—  The  Chicago  Public  Library  dates  from  the  fire  of 
1871.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  gifls  made  it  at  that 
time  from  home  and  abroad,  and  now,  with  the  additions 
made  by  purchase,  the  second  annual  report  shows  it  to 
number  some  forty  thousand  volumes.  Mr,  W.  F.  Poole, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  later  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Library,  took  charge  in  January,  and  in  May 
the  library  was  opened  for  the  distribution  of  books.  Its 
resources  are  derived  from  one  fifth  of  a  mill  tax,  which 


now  affords  an  annual  income  of  about  $65,000,  with  & 
certainty  of  increasing  with  the  city's  growth.  The  serial 
publications  in  the  reading-room  represent  twenty-thiee 
nationalities  besides  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain. 
There  is  no  library  in  the  city  to  compete  with  it,  and  its 
success  is  sure  and  immediate. 

—  The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Tmsteei 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  shows  a  use,  during  the  past 
year,  of  553,129  volumes,  while  the  consulting  hall  was 
visited  by  some  72,813  visitors,  making  a  total  of  625,4i2 
books  in  circulation  during  that  time.  The  libraiy  now 
numbers  260,550  volumes,  of  which  51,094  were  added 
during  the  year  —  the  largest  addition  ever  yet  made  in 
twelve  months.  This  is  explained,  however,  by  noting 
that  during  the  year  several  smaller  libraries  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Public  Library. 

—  A  monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  Mooot 
Auburn  to  Jared  Spaiks,  once  President  of  Harvard,  bat 
known  best  by  his  edition  of  Washington's  Letters  and 
his  library  of  American  biography.  The  notable  thin? 
about  the  monument  is  the  Latin  inscription  by  Professor 
Lane  and  Dr.  Palfirey,  said  to  be  not  only  excellent  Latin 
but  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  reproduce  the  clas- 
sical Roman  lettering.  The  queerest  freak  in  the  waj  of 
ins(:ription,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Mount  Aubom,  ii 
that  on  the  Sphinx  erected  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  where 
the  very  simple  English  inscription  on  one  side  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  on  the  other,  for  the  benefit,  we  sup- 
pose, of  educated  foreigners. 

—  The  Postmaster-Greneral  is  disposed  to  adopt  tk 
recommendation  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Stamp  Divisioo 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  prepayment  of  postage  on  new^ 
papers  or  periodicals  mailed  from  the  office  of  publicatioD 
to  subscribers  and  news  agents.  The  plan  is  to  affix 
stamps  to  a  memorandum  of  mailing,  the  stamps  to  range 
in  value  from  two  cents  to  sixty  dollan.  We  do  not  see 
why  there  need  be  any  difference  made  in  the  system  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  law.  Prepayment  is  reqaired, 
but  prepayment  in  bulk.  Why  then  not  sell  stamps  ofdif* 
ferent  denominations,  and  let  the  publisher  affix  his  tweI?^ 
dollar  stamp  to  the  bag  containing  the  mail,  just  u  be 
would  affix  his  three-cent  stamp  to  the  envelope  contain- 
ing a  single  letter  ? 

—  A  new  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  accomplished,  which  will  tend  to  develop  tk 
resources  of  Alaska  as  well  as  furnish  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  hardy  toilers  to  our  national  population.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  persons,  chosen  by  the  people  of  Iceknd,  is 
now  in  this  country  looking  for  a  habitation  for  the  eotiie 
people  of  that  ancient  island.  A  war  vessel  has  beea 
promised  these  avatit  couriers  for  the  purpose  of  inspectii^ 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  They  claim  that  by  reason  of  cli- 
matic changes  their  native  home  is  no  longer  suitable  fori 
residence ;  that  it  has  become  too  barren  to  ofi*er  the  usual 
opportunities  of  deriving  a  comfortable  living,  and  that 
starvation  is  prevented  only  by  securing  Gmm  other  Isnd; 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Alaska,  they  feel  assured,  i.* 
sufficiently  cool.  It  is  preferred  to  Canada,  where  a  strong 
influence  is  now  endeavoring  to  attract  them.  They  prots- 
ise  to  work  the  fisheries,  supply  the  Pacific  Stat««  with 
lumber,  build  ships  as  in  former  times  at  home,  raise  cat- 
tle and  other  commodities,  and,  lastly,  furnish  through  their 
children  a  body  of  sailors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade.  Thej 
are  poor  but  determined,  and  wish,  if  the  Government  will 
grant  them  the  necessary  assistance,  to  inaugurate  the  em- 
igration at  once. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES.  1 

BY   MART   CUCUMBR  AMEft. 
CHAPTER   XXVII.      THE   DUFFERIN   RECTOR, 

The  Rev.  Athel  Dane,  in  his  well-stored  library,  was 
looking  over  some  books,  to  select  one  or  two  to  take 
to  a  friend.  The  friend  was  a  lady ;  and  this  reverend 
gentleman,  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  was  always  pleased 
to  do  his  share  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  feminine 
mind.  He  was  early  and  profoundly  impressed  with  iu 
need  of  enlightenment,  also  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking.  No  other  dass  of  educated  men  assume 
such  an  attitude  of  mental  and  spiritual  arrogance  to- 
ward women  as  clergymen.  Doubtless  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  has  much  to  do  with  it 
A  priest  in  that  function  addressing  a  woman,  rarely 
forgeu  that  she  belongs  to  a  tribe  under  ban  ;  that  she 
18  one  who  because  of  her  sex  alone  is  forbidden,  he 
believes,  by  his  favorite  Apostle,  ever  to  become  a 
preacher,  while  he,  elected  by  sex  to  teach  her,  feels 
the  old  Adam  in  him  swell  into  grandeur  at  the  verv 
thought.  ^ 

Aihel  Dane  possessed  the  faults  of  his  class  to  an 
extreme  degree.    Temperamen  t  and  education  combined 
to  make  him  mentally  and  spiritually  arrogant     He 
was  a  very  young  man  for  the  place  he  filled.     The 
responsibilities  which  came  to  him  so  early,  which   he 
met  so  manfiilly  and  fulfilled  so  well,  made  it  impossible 
that  he  should  discern  how  much  of  human  nature  and 
[)f  human   life  he  had  yet  to  learn  which  years  and 
siperience  only  could  teach  him.     Surely  he  was  not 
remarkable  in  this,  that  being  very  young  he  felt  very 
)ld.     Such  a   feeling   is   the  inevitable  indication   of 
itudious,  poetic  youth.     He  could  scarcely  be  called 
>oetic,  but  studious  and  thoughtful  he  had  been  from 
118  earliest  childhood.     He  had  no  recollection  of  the 
ime  when  he  felt  young,  and  having  studied  always 
ind  attained  to  a  scholarship  in  itself  remarkable,  it  is 
lot  strange  he  should  feel  old  and  wise  to  a  degree  to 
rhich  the  mere  years  he  had   lived  gave  no  warrant 
tnat  he  should  feel  thus  was  perfectly  natural,  for  his 
motional  nature  had  never  been  fully  aroused,  much 
ess  developed,  and  he  was  very  ignorant  of  that  lore  of 
umau  experience  which  all  the  cloistered  colleges  of 
arth,  all  the  theologies  of  all  the  ages  are  inadequate 
0  impart;  whose   teachers   are  love,   suffering,  self- 
bnegation,  and  whose  final,  consummate  flower  is  the 
ure,  lowly,  and  loving  heart  which  through  sympathy 
aakes  every  sorrow  of  the  race  its  own. 

Such  a  heart  did  not   beat   in  the  breast  of  Athel 
)ane.     His  was  a  strong,  true  heart  in  its  way  ;  it  beat 
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resolutely  for  principles  and  opinions  and  classes.  It 
was  cold  to  all  outside.  The  cry  of  the  human  for  the 
human's  sake  had  never  penetrated,  much  less  moved 
It  to  tender  pity.  Dufferin  was  proud  of  its  minister 
but  did  not  love  him.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  popular 
clergyman.  Rather,  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  most  young  ministers  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
love  his  young  lady  parishioners,  and  they  did  not  love 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  conscientiously  tried  to  do  his 
duty  to  them  all,  to  redeem  their  souls  from  the  frivol- 
ity  of  their  natures,  but  he  did  it  with  an  unconscious 
mental  and  spiritual  superciliousness  which  provoked 
their  resentment 

When  he  came  to  the  parish  he  was  met  by  the  usual 
feminine  bombardment  of  embroidered  slippers,  dress- 
ing-gowns, and  caps.     He  stood  the  siege  without  yield- 
ing an  inch  in  any  one  direction,  a  fact  for  which  Duf- 
ferin womanhood  individually  never  forgave  him.    Each 
lady  received  in  return  for  her  gift   a  polite  note  of 
thanks,  and  a  book :  '*  The  True  Woman."    Thus  it 
happened  that  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of 
"The  True  Woman"  hidden  away  in  manifold  corners 
each  bearing  the  name  of  its  owner  with  the  *»be8t 
wishes  of  her  pastor."    The  second  year  of  his  stay  in 
Dufferin  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  did  not  receive  a  single 
personal  gift  from  a  lady.     It  was  not  "The   True 
Woman  "  as  a  personal  present  that  any  one  objected 
to.     What  harrowed  her  soul  was  that  she  shared  this 
*<  True  Woman  "  with  a  hundred  other  women.     Such 
unnatural  indifference  in  a  young  man  under  twenty- 
five,  and  that  young  man  a  clergyman,  could  be  ac- 
TOunted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  still  further  back  the 
Rev.  Athel  Dane  had  been  ill-used  by  a  woman.     In 
other  words,  the  Dufferin  mind  concluded  that  in  his 
college  days  he  had  been  jilted  by  a  giri,  which  was 
reason  sufiicient  why  he  should  at  present  avoid,  if  not 
hate,  all  other  girls. 

One  or  both  he  assuredly  did.  In  foct,  he  did  only 
the  former.  He  avoided  young  ladies  not  because  he 
hated  them,  but  because,  as  the  inferior  race  of  beings 
which  he  deemed  them  to  be,  they  did  not  personally 
interest  him.  He  recoiled  from  any  human  relation- 
ship which  did  not  embody  largely  the  element  of  com- 
panionship.  What  possibility  of  companionship  was 
there  in  a  creature  whose  energy  of  body  and  brain 
was  all  consumed  by  crocheting,  Berlin  wool,  inane 
novels,  and  personal  finery  ?  This  creature,  woman,  as 
she  lived  m  his  opinion  and  prejudice,  aroused  in  him  a 
sense  of  injury  and  even  of  resentment,  of  which  he 
was  not  conscious.  Mentally  he  blamed  her  severely 
for  being  what  she  was,  even  while  he  believed  her 
constitutionaUy  incapable  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
heighte  10  any  direction.  His  sense  of  injury  came 
from  the  conclusion  in-  his  own  mind  that  woman  as 
woman  had  never  done  anythmg  for  him.    He  ao- 
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knowledged  his  need  of  her  as  a  force  in  his  being  and 
life,  even  while  he  assumed  her  inadequacy  to  supply 
it.  Because  she  was  what  she  was,  his  nature  stood 
alone,  his  sympathies  ran  low,  his  heart  was  apathetic, 
his  affections  dry  as  dust :  thia  was  his  deliberate  con- 
clusion, arrived  at  with  an  indolent  bitterness. 

A  very  young  man  who  felt  very  old,  he  was  like  all 
men  at  least  in  this,  that  while  he  believed  his  virtues 
to  be  all  his  own,  his  failures  he  thought  were  caused 
by  other  people.  It  was  true  that  in  life  and  character 
he  owed  little  to  women.  Losing  his  mother  in  baby- 
hood, he  grew  through  childhood  the  pet,  plaything, 
and  butt  of  an  aunt,  shallow  in  brain,  weak  in  purpose, 
but  mighty  in  hysteria.  With  divided  tenderness  and 
fury  she  took  care  of  him.  He  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful  to  her  for  such  love  as  she  had  given  him,  but 
all  his  gratitude  was  veined  with  a  sense  of  pity  and 
contempt  for  her  character.'  It  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  now  feel  old,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  been  young.  As  he  looked  back  he  knew 
that  he  emerged  too  early  from  a  wretched  boyhood, 
conscious  of  a  fearful  lack  in  his  life  if  not  in  his  nat- 
ure, and  filled  with  wonder  that  he  lived  at  all.  The 
only  explanation  which  he  could  find  to  so  unsatisfac- 
tory an  existence  was  in  the  certainty  of  another.  He 
grew  to  a  sure  faith  of  the  life  to  come,  and  in  contem- 
plating the  fulfilments  of  its  fair  thereafter,  he  found 
the  only  sufiScing  solution  to  the  imperfect  days  which 
now  tantalized  him.  troubled  him,  yet  inspired  him  ever 
to  aspiration  and  endeavor,  whose  fruition  waited  far 
beyond  their  horizon.     * 

His  favorite  theme  was  the  future  life  as  a  continu- 
ation, and  sequence,  and  reward  of  the  present  one. 
His  sermons  on  this  subject  had  given  him  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher.  When  he  preached  of  the  ever- 
lasting life  as  an  influence  and  an  inspiration  in  this 
unsatisfying  and  transitory  one ;  of  the  husbandhood 
and  wifehood,  the  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  too 
divine  to  be  reached  in  fading  outward  forms,  to  be 
realized  there  in  types  of  life  fiill  and  sweet  beyond  our 
conception,  through  the  working  on  of  the  perfect  law 
of  the  hereafter,  he  was  strong,  vivifying,  uplifting  to 
all  who  hearkened.  But  when  he  attempted  to  deal 
with  human  life  as  we  find  it,  with  the  daily  struggle 
of  men  and  women  in  the  ruck  and  shard  of  every  day, 
he  was  weak.  He  was  perhaps  too  keenly  conscious 
of  the  incompleteness  of  every  human  relationship, 
every  human  efibrt ;  but  of  the  long  process  of  pain, 
disappointment,  failure,  submission,  horn  whence  such 
unsatisfying  results  grow,  he  knew  but  little  from  ob- 
servation, and  less  from  experience.  He  had  not  lived 
long  enough  for  that.  In  his  strictures  upon  human 
life  and  relationships  he  proved  that  he  was  verj 
young. 

The  study  of  theology,  divine  as  it  is  in  the  abstract, 
if  filtered  through  half- experiences,  and  applied  by  a 
mind  concentrated  and  prejudiced,  often  warps  and  be- 
littles it  to  a  painful  degree.  Athel  Dane's  theology 
helped  to  hold  him  a  blameless  man,  no  doubt,  but  it  had 
failed  to  make  him  a  nobler  one.  He  had  never  tested 
it  in  any  stress  of  soul,  such  as  may  overtake  one  in  the 
clash  and  clamor  of  the  world,  or  in  some  silent  strait 
of  the  inward  life,  when  the  very  foundations  of  being 
seem  to  collapse  and  to  sink  from  under  one.  He  was 
too  familiar  for  his  own  amiability  with  the  frets,  wor- 
ries, and  gnat-like  exasperations  of  daily  existence  ; 
but  to  the  isolated  sorrow  which  smites  to  crush  the 
goul,  or  to  prove  the  utmost  test  of  its  spiritual  strength, 


as  it  soars  above  it  purified  and  exalted,  be  vas  a 
stranger. 

He  was  a  natural  student.  The  various  languages 
which  he  knew  unlocked  to  him  the  lore  of  many  nces, 
and  of  the  dim  elder  ages.  His  life  was  in  his  books, 
in  his  thoughts  and  theories,  and  in  the  elemeotai  world 
in  whosQ  contact  only  be  felt  somewhat  of  the  rush  of 
freedom,  strength,  and  power  which  belonged  to  the 
primeval  man.  This  unity  with  natural  forces  bad  so 
fed  the  sources  of  manful  life  that  Hebrew  roots,  Greek 
particles,  and  juiceless  theology  combined  had  &iled  to 
dry  them  up.  The  conflicting  forces  of  his  nature  had 
never  been  reconciled.  It  was  full  of  slurp  contrasts 
which  needed  a  potent  harmonizer  to  bring  forth  s^d- 
metry  of  character. 

Jn  contact  with  others  he  seemed  self-assured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  receiving  help  from  any  human  being. 
yet  in  secret  he  sighed  over  his  inward  inadequacy  to 
extract  a  sense  of  peace  from  all  his  combbed  poweN 
His  temperament  seemed  out  of  tune  with  that  of 
almost  every  one  whom  he  met  Nobody  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  him,  yet  in  the  silence  of  his  goal  be 
felt  a  sense  of  human  loneliness  which  he  himself  did 
not  understand.  If  he  felt  an  unfeigned  pleasare  i& 
thinking  of  the  fulfilments  of  the  world  to  come,  he 
felt  no  less  an  ever-present  under-protest  against  the 
incompleteness  of  the  tangible  world  in  which  be 
moved  and  had  his  being.  His  nature  was  at  war 
against  itself.  Thus  far  not  even  "'  grace  "  had  recoD* 
ciled  its  inward  discords  or  wrought  through  pain  aod 
sacrifice  into  living  experience  the  sweet  fulfilment  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.  When  he  turned  his  back  on  hi: 
problems  and  polemics,  and  mounted  on  his  poverfol 
steed  rode  forth  to  the  vastuess  of  the  plains,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain-tops,  he  reached  his  highest 
ultimatum  of  strength  and  of  content.  In  soch  mo- 
ments his  being  gained  an  equilibrium.  Nature  w&< 
centripetal  to  the  man.  She  drew  him  toward  herself 
in  full  accord.  No  alien  thought  could  drive  tbem 
asunder. 

Thus  he  thought  afler  a  gallop  out  of  Dufferin  m 
day,  as  he  dropped  the  reins  idly  and  allowed  his  horse 
to  walk  on  at  its  leisure.  Afler  riding  up  and  dowL 
high  hills  and  throu<»h  narrow  valleys  for  ten  miles  and 
more,  he  had  gained  a  lofly  plateau.  Far  below  him 
was  the  cultivated  vale  with  its  farm-houses,  its  yellow 
fields,  its  groves  of  sugar  maple  with  their  banners  r: 
crimson,  gold,  and  green  burning  in  the  September 
sunshine.  Far  away  on  its  lofty  plain  stretched  the 
stately  expanse  of  Dufierin  Street,  its  distant  spires 
sending  forth  a  far-off  gleam.  Still  beyond,  three 
distinct  ranges  of  mountains  rose  in  succession^  the 
farthest  notching  with  deep  sapphire  the  pale  azure  of 
the  sky.  Between  them,  two  lakes  had  cast  down  tbeir 
shields,  their  sheen  flashing  through  the  open  gates  of 
the  nearer  hills.  Ten  miles  distant  were  the  stoce 
mansions  and  ambitious  spires,  the  thrifty  cottages,  the 
small  trade,  the  idle  tattle  of  Dufferin  Street,  that  re 
peated  all  the  world  of  men  and  women  in  miniature. 
About  him  were  the  log-houses  of  the  pioneers,  smoul- 
dering amid  their  scanty  fields  and  grazing  herds ;  be- 
fore him  stretched,  the  native  forest,  the  topmost  stings 
of  the  firs  piercing  the  air  like  the  needles  of  innumera- 
ble spires,  while  giant  maples  and  elms  met  in  mid-air. 
like  a  minster  dome. 

Impatience,  weariness  of  what  he  had  left  behind. 
rather  than  any  longing  for  the  solitude  before  him 
(for  he  was  always  solitary),  seemed  vaguely  to  propel 
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bim  onward.  His  closely  observant  faculties  took  in 
all  around  him,  while  through  his  unrestful  soul  stole  a 
consciousness  of  peace.  After  the  dust  and  prying 
eyes  of  Dufferin  Street,  it  was  a  restful  relief,  this  nar- 
row forest  road,  as  silent  of  human  voices,  as  if  mortal 
had  never  entered  it,  yet  all  interpenetrated  with  the 
pervading  music  of  the  universe.  The  bough  of  a 
beech-tree  brushed  his  face,  yet  the  squirrel  on  it, 
blinking  and  nibbling  the  nut  in  its  hand,  did  not  move 
from  its  perch..  A  partridge  hopped  slowly  across  the 
road,  and  the  near  stride  of  the  horse's  feet  did  not 
cause  him  to  hop  a  pulse  faster.  The  desire  to  destroy, 
instinct  in  the  original  man,  rose  quick  and  eager  in  the 
pulses  of  Athel  Dane  at  the  sight  of  such  game.  '*  Why 
didn't  I  bring  a  rifle  ! "  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  for 
the  instant  losing  the  priest  in  the  man,  and  forgetting 
that  the  sight  of  a  shooting  minister  with  a  gun  would 
have  set  all  Dufferin  agog. 

^^  I  have  no  natural  life,"  said  youth  and  manhood 
half  bitterly  to  the  priest.  The  next  ini^tant  the  Rev. 
Athel  Dane  wondei*ed  how  he  could  make  such  a  re- 
mark even  to  himself.  He  came  to  the  end  of  the 
woods,  to  behold  to  his  astonishment  on  one  side- a  re- 
markable sight  —  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  rippling  in  the 
sun,  a  grassy  meadow,  a  crystal  spring,  a  log-house 
covered  with  crimsoning  vines,  a  small,  dark  lake 
fringed  with  willows,  and  an  abrupt  precipice  with  firs, 
silver  birches,  and  fluttering  poplars  flinging  their  green 
and  gold  about  its  bastions  and  battlements,  while  it 
thrust  a  scarred  and  castellated  summit  far  up  into  the 
air.  He  paused  and  gazed  upon  the  scene.  It  seemed 
bom  of  utter  isolation  and  perfect  peace.  The  log- 
house  was  alone  with  nature.  More,  it  seemed  itself 
but  an  outgrowth  of  the  earth,  and  as  if  in  tint  and 
bloom  it  had  been  almost  resumed  back  to  its  original 
elemehts.  As  lowly  as  any  he  had  passed,  it  wore  an 
ideality  of  aspect  which  a  moment  before  he  would  have 
believed  impossible  of  such  a  structure.  It  was  opu- 
lent in  fruit  and  bloom.  It  smiled  amid  its  ungathered 
harvests  as  if  from  a  cradle  of  plenty.  It  bore  an  as- 
pect of  prosperity  remarkable  in  such  a  place,  and  in  a 
region  where  poverty  and  privation  were  the  rule.  It 
could  be  the  result  only  of  the  most  intelligent  thrift  ; 
but  it  was  touched  with  ^  grace  bom  of  a  quality  be- 
fond  mere  intelligence,  a  love  of  beauty  cultivated  and 
refined  into  artistic  forms. 

These  conclusions  of  Athel  Dane  were  arrested  by  a 
faint  human  sigh.  It  was  not  a  sigh  of  grief,  but  of 
relief.  A  little  girl  had  been  gazing  upon  him  so  long 
nrith  suspended  breath  that  now  she  was  obliged  to  catch 
it  again  or  to  relinquish  it  altogether.  As  he  heard  the 
ligh  Athel  Dane  turned  his  head  suddenly,  impatiently 
ilmost,  to  think  that  even  here  he  was  not  alone  ;  but 
n  the  same  breath  a  thrill  of  pleasure  stirred  his  heart. 
Fhere  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  surrounded  by  ferns 
md  mosses  and  vermilion-mottled  leaves  which  she  had 
rathered,  and  which  she  was  now  weaving  into  wreaths 
ind  crosses,  sat  a  little  girl  —  the  same,  though  grown 
md  changed,  that  Athel  Dane  found  in  his  church-yard 
md  led  to  her  mother  years  before.  Few  objects  of 
)ersonal  interest  came  into  his  life  for  him  to  remember, 
tnd  $he  had  lived  in  his  memory  as  an  exceptionally 
^autiful  child.  He  inquired  after  her  once,  to  learn 
bat  she  was  the  child  of  the  village  milliner,  of  whose 
)rief  artistic  reign  in  DufTerin  not  even  he  was  ignorant, 
Ad  that  she  vanished  with  her  mother,  whither  he  did 
tot  take  the  trouble  to  ask ;  yet  there  had  been  mo- 
Qents  more  than  onoe  when  the  vision  of  the  child  came 


back,  and  he  felt  a  vague  half-longing  to  see  her  again. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  more  touching  proof  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  man's  affectional  life  than  that  he  remem- 
bered this  child  with  a  half-sigh  of  regret.  That  was 
years  before.  He  had  not  thought  of  her  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  here  she  was  in  the  heart  of  thb^solitude. 
That  she  had  been  gazing  upon  him  in  silence,  that  she 
remembered  him,  her  conscious  face  betrayed. 

**  Do  you  know  me,  little  maid  ?  *'  he  asked  with  a 
swift  smile  which  could  be  enchanting,  it  broke  so  like 
sudden  light  out  of  darkness. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  the  rector  from  Dufferin.  You 
took  me  home  to  my  mamma  once,  when  I  ran  away 
for  a  butterfly." 

"  You  were  a  very  little  girl  then.  I  am  surprised 
that  you  remember  it,*'  in  a  tone  of  delight 

**  I  was  five  years  old  then.     I*  m  ten  now." 

^'  Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?  "  pointing  to  the  log- 
house. 

**  No,  sir  ;  I  live  with  my  mamma,  and  with  Evelyn, 
and  with  Jim.  Tom  is  married  and  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pinnacle." 

"  Who  is  Evelyn,  and  Jim,  and  Tom  ?  " 

"  Evelyn  Dare ;  Tom  and  Jim  are  her  boys." 

"  Your  name  is  not  Dare  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  My  name  is  Vida ;  Vida  Darcy,  I  guess. 
Darcy  is  mamma's  name.  Nobody  ever  calls  me  any- 
thing but  Vida." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  school  ?  " 

^'  No,  sir.     My  mamma  teaches  me." 

"  Does  she  teach  you  your  catechism  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir.     I  never  saw  a  catechism.     What  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  book  that  will  teach  you  how  to  be  good  ; 
every  little  child  should  study  it." 

*'  It  can't  teach  me  how  to-  be  good,  better  than  the 
Bible,  can  it  ?  My  mamma  teaches  me  Bible  lessons. 
I  know  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  ever  and  ever  so  many  more 
verses,"  safd  Vida  warmly,  wishing  to  be  polite,  for  in 
her  heart  she  liked  this  tall,  dark  rector,  yet  vaguely 
feeling  called  upon  to  defend  her  mother. 

''Nothing  can  teach  you  how  to  be  good  like  the 
Bible.  But  the  catechism  teaches  you  how  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  aright,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  already 
silenced  the  man.  '^  Has  your  mother  ever  taught  you 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.   I  never  heard  of  them.    What  are  they  ?  " 

''  They  are  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  you  are, 
old  enough  to  learn  them.  Can  you  say  the  creed: 
*  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  and ' "  — 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  believe  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  if  my  mamma  does." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  your  mamma." 

^  Yes,  sir ; "  and  Vida  arose  with  alacrity,  taking  the 
autumn  wreaths  which  she  had  completed  upon  her 
arm.  It  was  the  missionary  who  had  spoken  last ;  even 
he  was  not  so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  bringing  a 
stray  lamb  of  the  church  into  its  fold  but  he  observed, 
as  she  stood  up,  her  unusual  height  for  a  child  of  her 
years,  and  her  still  more  unusual  beauty.  Her  hair 
fell  about  her  slender  waist  like  a  fleece  of  gold,  and 
her  eyes  looked  forth  large  and  lucent  as  a  fawn's. 
As  she  ran  before  him  across  the  meadow  to  the  house, 
he  observed  also  that  this  child  of  the  solitude  did  not 
look  rustic,  even  in  her  simple  attire. 

*'  Oh,  mamma ! "  she  exclaimed  under  her  breath,  as 
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she  rushed  into  her  mother's  room.  ''The  Dufierin 
rector  is  ooming,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  And  I  didn't  even  know  what  they 
meant     Why  didn't  you  teach  them  to  me,  mamma  ?  " 

Agnes  looked  at  her  daughter  in  astonishment.  The 
child  was  suffering  positive  chagrin  at  her  own  igno- 
rance.    * 

''  Because,  my  darling,  you  are  not  old  enough  to  be 
troubled  about  things  that  you  cannot  understand  and 
that  are  not  necessary  to  your  goodness." 

**  The  rector  says  I  am  old  enough.     Sis  says  "  — 

Before  she  could  add  another  word  the  rector's  tall 
head  was  bent  beneath  the  lowly  outer  door,  and  filling 
a  door-way  Agues  for  the  second  time  beheld  Athel 
Dane.  Yet  it  wa-^  not  Athel  Dane  that  she  saw,  but 
the  priest  of  Dufferin.  The  man  vanished  away  in- 
visibly somewhere  in  the  woods.  The  priest  was  on 
duty,  conscious  to  his  finger-ends  of  his  priestly  office ; 
seeking  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  with  far  more  the 
air  of  a  master  than  of  a  tender  shepherd,  though  he 
was  not  conscious  of  that 

''  Good  morning,  madam,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  pat- 
ronage, of  which  he  was  also  unconscious  because  it 
was  habitual.  ''  Your  little  daughter,  I  find,  is  an  old 
acquaintance  whom  I  found  in  my  church-yard  once, 
years  ago.  It  will  not  be  years,  I  trust,  before  I  see 
her  inside  of  the  church  with  her  mother.  You  attend 
church,  madam,  sometimes,  I  trust  ?  " 

^  No,"  said  Agnes,  simply,  while  her  divining  eyes 
measured  the  man  and/orgot  the  priest  **  I  have  not 
attended  church  for  years." 

The  Rev.  Athel  Dane  was  disturbed  that  she  ad- 
mitted the  fact  without  apology  or  even  excuse.  He 
condescendingly  framed  one  for  her. 

''Of  course  the  distance  is  great  Over  fifteen 
miles,  I  should  say  ?  " 

"  Nearer  twenty.  But  the  drive  is  life-giving  to  me. 
Other  rea<<ons  have  prevented  my  being  a  regular  at- 
tendant upon  church  services.  But  I  often  take  Vida 
to  the  school-house  only  ^ve  miles  distant  There  is 
something  in  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  simple  wor- 
shippers very  helpful  and  soul-refreshing.** 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,"  •^  in  a  tone  of  se- 
verity, —  "  especially  while  you  utterly  neglect  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  May  I  ask  you  the  reason  for  such 
neglect  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ; "  still  utterly  unawed.  "  I  have  personal 
reasons  which  I  cannot  communicate  ; "  and  as  she  said 
this  a  pink  flush  tinged  her  cheek ;  "others  that  I  can. 
The  fault  may  be  my  own.  But  I  seldom  listen  to  a 
clergyman  who  seems  to  have  any  real  spiritual  food 
for  me.     What  he  offers  does  not  seem  to  feed  me." 

"  Indeed  I "  with  deep  emphasis.  "  Did  you  ever 
listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  never  did." 

"  Can  you  give  any  reason,"  in  a  tone  of  lofty  men- 
tal contempt,  as  if  a  rea^n  to  a  creature  feminine  was 
a  thing  impossible,  "  any  satisfactory  reason,  why  men 
who  have  made  spiritual  concerns  their  sole  study  still 
have  nothing  to  give  you  that  you  want  or  need  ?  " 

'*  I  think  I  can.  They  study  too  much  and  live  too 
Uttle." 

^  Surely  you  would  not  have  them  assume  to  teach 
the  ignorant  without  study,  without  long  and  ever-con- 
tinued study  ?  " 

"  No.  I  reverence  culture  in  all  directions.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  no  study  can  take  the  place  of  experi- 
ence." 


"  Do  you  mean  that  clergymen  as  a  dan  are  men 
without  experience,  deep  spiritual  experience  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  a  class  their  experience  is  of  a 
character  to  separate  them  from  the  very  people  vrbom 
they  would  benefit  No  man  can  give  of  that  which 
he  has  not" 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
the  rector  with  interest,  yet  with  very  evident  doubt 
of  her  ability  to  "  explain." 

"  They  may  have  changed,"  she  su^f  "  in  the  long 
time  that  I  have  lived  here.  I  only  know  how  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  in  the  world.  Then  a  man 
seemed  to  think  that  he  must  be  less  manly  in  the  sense 
that  we  understand  manliness,  must  place  himself  apart 
and  above  other  good  men,  in  order  to  be  a  clergyman. 
He  looked  upon  human  character  and  daily  life  from 
the  angle  of  his  books  and  dogmas,  not  from  the  level 
of  every-day  life,  where,  sharing  their  joys,  sorrows, 
and  temptations,  he  could  look  into  his  brothers' and 
sisters'  eyes  and  hearts,  and  pity,  love,  and  help  them 
as  one  of  themselves.  Instead  he  preached  down  to 
them  from  an  imaginary  far-up  moral  pedestal  of  his 
own.  What  he  said,  perhaps,  was  very  wise  and 
doctrinal,  but  it  was  not  what  they  needed.  As  a 
human  being,  was  he  any  better  than  any  other  mao 
struggling  according  to  his  light  from  the  lower  uatun 
up  to  the  higher,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly? 
But  the  perpetual  assumption  that  because  he  was  a 
preacher  he  was  better,  or  at  least  different  from  other 
men,  provoked  antagonism  and  hindered  the  very  good 
that  he  honestly  desired  to  see  wrought  in  them." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  a  man  is  entitled  to  rever- 
ence because  of  his  sacred  office  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  so  far  as  in  his  own  character  and  life  he 
fulfils  it  That  is  why  as  a  class  I  dislike  clergymen," 
she  said  with  a  little  gust  of  her  old  over-fruiiness 
"  They  claim  a  reverence  because  of  their  office,  that 
they  fail  to  inspire  because  of  any  krger  nobleness  or 
deeper  spirituality  in  themselves." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  typa 
of  men  whom  you  have  known  as  clergymen." 

"  Oh  no.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  dass.  I  have  koowL 
some  exceptions  —  a  few.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think 
as  I  do.  My  father  was  a  olergyman.  I  revere  his 
memory  above  all  others.  I  have  some  of  his  sermoD!. 
I  find  no  arrogance  in  them,  either  intellectaal  or 
spiritual.' ' 

"  Do  you  find  this  arrogance  in  all  other  sermons  r" 

"  No.  In  books  I  have  found  some  full  of  blessed 
unction.  But  nearly  all  the  living  clergymen  whom  I 
have  known  have  been  mentally  and  spiritually  arro- 
gant, and  separate  in  sympathy  and  experience  from  the 
people  ;  less  manly,  less  spiritual  men  than  many  whom 
they  supposed  they  taught,  yet  whom  the  world  sawaj 
only  very  common  men  indeed." 

"  You  seem  to  have  an  ideal  teacher  in  your  mind, 
as  the  only  one  fit  to  be  a  preacher.    Pray,  where  <fo 

you  find  it?" 

•*  In  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  is  real,  not  ideal,  is  it 
not  ?  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  how  the  men  who 
have  followed  Him,  to  tell  others  how  to  be  like  Him. 
should  themselves  be  so  far  from  Him  m  character  and 
spirit  Jesus  did  not  spend  his  life  teaching  crec^: 
but  in  helping  struggling  men  and  women  to  live.  He 
knew  less  of  whools  than  of  human  life.  He  sat  with 
Mary.  He  cared  for  Martha.  He  wept  over  Uj&m 
He  walked  with  the  people  in  the  cornfields  on  m 
Sabbath  day.     He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.  He 
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sympathized  with  human  nature  in  every  phase  and 
condition  of  its  earthly  life.  Through  his  sympathy  and 
hh  purity  he  drew  it  heavenward.  Because  He  loves 
08,  He  draws  us  after  Him,  heavenward,  to-day,"  she 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the  unction  of  inspira- 
tion in  her  voice. 

The  cold,  conscientious,  unawakened  man  seemed  to 
perceive  her  and  to  hear  her  through  a  new  sense. 
Surely  she  held  the  secret  of  the  heavenly  mystery 
glowing  with  a  spiritual  fire  and  power  that  he  had 
never  felt. 

^*  Tell  me  how  you  see  the  Lord,"  he  said. 

'^  I  see  Him  as  He  is,"  she  answered  softly .  *'  The 
love  and  mercy  of  the  Father  meet  in  his  humanity. 
From  outward  living  experience  He  fed  the  inward  life. 
Through  human  temptation,  love,  anguish,  pity,  He 
drew  so  near  to  us  that  at  last  He  died,  that  we  might 
live  forever  in  his  never-dying  memory  and  expiation. 
He  lives  for  us  now  in  inwardness  of  love,  purity, 
jearning  pity,  self-sacrifice.  Through  these  our  souls 
flower  into  his  likeness.  In  this  way  He  is  to  me  the 
clearest  and  closest  reality.  Thus  I  see  my  Lord  and 
strive  to  follow  after  Him." 

(To  be  eontinnedi.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER   XLI.      SUSPICION:   FANNY  IS   SENT  VOR. 

Bathsheba  said  very  little  to  her  hushand  all  that 
evening  of  their  return  from  market,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
po«ed  to  say  much  to  her.  He  exhibited  the  unpleasant 
combination  of  a  restless  condition  with  a  silent  tongue. 
The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  passed  nearly  in  the 
same* manner,  as  regarded  their  taciturnity,  Bathsheba  go- 
ing to  church  both  morning  and  afternoon.  This  was  tne 
day  before  the  JBndmoutn  races.  In  the  evening  Troy 
said  suddenly,  — 

^'  Bathsheba,  could  you  let  me  have  twenty  pounds  ?  " 

Her  countenance  instantly  sank.  "  Twenty  pounds  ?  " 
she  said. 

^*The  fact  is,  I  want  it  badly."  The  anxiety  upon 
Troy's  face  was  unusual  and  very  marked.  It  was  a  cul- 
mination of  the  mood  he  had  been  in  all  the  day. 

"  Ah!  for  those  races  to-morrow." 

Troy  for  the  moment  made  no  reply.  Her  mistake  had 
its  advantages  to  a  man  who  shrank  from  having  his  mind 
inspected  aa  he  did  now.  <^  Well,  suppose  I  do  want  it  for 
races?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

''  Oh,  Frank  1 "  Bathsheba  replied,  and  there  was  such  a 
volume  of  entreaty  in  the  words.  ^*  Only  such  a  few  weeks 
ap  you  said  that  I  was  far  sweeter  than  all  your  other 
pleasures  put  together,  and  that  you  would  give  them  all 
up  for  me  ;  and  now,  won't  you  eive  up  this  one,  which  is 
more  a  worry  than  a  pleasure  r  Do,  Frank.  Come,  let 
me  fascinate  you  by  aU  I  can  do  —  by  pretty  words  and 
pretty  looks,  and  everything  I  can  think  of — to  stay  at 
Qome.    Say  yes  to  your  wife  —  say  yes  I  " 

The  tenderest  and  softest  phases  of  Bathsheba's  nature 
were  prominent  now  —  advanced  impulsively  for  his  accept- 
ance, without  any  of  the  disguises  and  defences  which  tne 
wariness  of  her  character  when  she  was  cool  too  frequently 
thrt^w  over  them.  Few  men  could  have  resisted  the  arcn 
yet  dignified  entreaty  of  the  beautiful  face,  thrown  a  little 
back  and  sideways  in  the  well-known  attitude  that  ex- 
presses more  than  the  words  it  accompanies,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  these  special  occasions. 
Had  the  woman  not  been  his  wife  Troy  would  have  suc- 
cumbed instantly ;  as  it  was,  he  thought  he  would  not  de- 
ceive her  longer. 

*'  The  money  is  not  wanted  for  racing  debts  at  all,"  he 

said. 


"  What  is  it  for?  "  she  asked.  *•  Yon  worry  me  a  great 
deal  by  these  mysterious  responsibilities,  Frank." 

Troy  hesitated.  He  did  not  now  love  her  enough  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  carried  too  far  by  her  ways.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  to  be  civil.  "  You  wrong  me  by  such  a  suspi- 
cious manner,"  he  said.  "  Such  strait-waistcoating  as  you 
treat  me  to  is  not  becoming  in  you  at  so  early  a  date." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  grumble  a  little  if  I  pay," 
she  said,  with  features  between  a  smile  and  a  pout 

"  Exactly ;  and,  the  former  being  done,  suppose  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter.  Bathsheba,  fun  is  all  very  well,  but 
don't  go  too  far,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  regret  some- 

thing.**^ 

She  reddened.    **  I  do  that  abeady,"  she  said  quickly. 

"  What  do  you  regret  ?  " 

''  That  my  romance  has  come  to  an  end." 

"  All  romances  end  at  marriage." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  telk  like  that  You  grieve  me  to 
my  soul  by  beinz  smart  at  my  expense." 

*<  You  are  dull  enough  at  mine.    I  believe  yon  hate  me." 

t<  Not  you — only  your  vices.    I  do  hate  them." 

« *Twould  be  much  more  becoming  if  you*  set  yourself  to 
cure  them.  Come,  let's  strike  a  b^ance  with  the  twenty 
pounds,  and  be  friends." 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  ^'  I  have  about  that  sum 
here  for  household  expenses.    If  you  must  have  it,  take 

it" 

«  Very  good.  Thank  you.  I  expect  I  shall  have  gone 
away  before  you  are  in  to  breakfast  to- morrow." 

**  And  must  you  go  1  Ah  1  there  was  a  time,  Frank, 
when  it  would  have  Uken  a  good  many  promises  to  other 
people  to  drag  you  away  from  me.  You  used  to  call  me 
darling,  then.  But  it  doesn't  matter  to  you  how  my  days 
are  passed  now." 

"  1  must  go,  in  spite  of  sentiment"  Troy,  as  he  spoke, 
looked  at  ms  watch,  and,  apparently  actuated  by  non  /ti- 
eendo  principles,  opened  the  case  at  the  back,  revealing, 
snugly  stowed  within  it,  a  small  coil  of  hair. 

Bathsheba's  eyes  had  been  accidenuUy  lifted  at  that 
moment,  and  she  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  hair.  She 
flushed  in  pain  and  surprise,  and  some  words  escaped  her 
before  she  had  thought  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  utter 
them.  "A  woman's  curl  of  hairl"  she  said.  "Oh, 
Frank,  whose  is  that?  " 

Troy  had  insUntly  closed  his  watch.  He  carelessly  re- 
plied, as  one  who  cloaked  some  feelings  that  the  sight  had 
stirred. 

^  Why,  yours,  of  course.  Whose  should  it  be  ?  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  I  had  it." 

''  What  a  dreadful  fib,  Frank  !  " 

**  I  tell  you  1  had  forgotten  it  1 "  he  said,  loudly. 

^  I  don't  mean  that — it  was  yellow  hair." 

"  Nonsense." 

'^That's  insulting  me.  I  know  it  was  yellow.  Now 
whose  was  it  ?    I  want  to  know." 

*<  Very  well — I'll  tell  you,  so  make  no  more  ado.  It  is 
the  hair  of  a  young  woman  I  was  going  to  marry  before  I 
knew  you." 

**  You  ought  to  tell  me  her  name,  then." 

« I  cannot  do  that." 

*<Is  she  married  yet?" 

"No." 

« Is  she  alive  ?  " 

It  Yes." 

« Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  she  can  be,  poor  thing,  under  such 
an  awful  affliction." 

'<  Affliction  —  what  affliction  ?  "  he  inquired,  quickly. 

*<  Having  hair  of  that  dreadful  color." 

«  Oh  —  oh —  I  like  that  I  '*  said  Troy,  recovering  himself. 
**  Why,  her  hair  has  been  admired  by  everybody  who  has 
seen  her  since  she  has  worn  it  loose,  which  has  not  been 
long.  It  is  beautiful  hair.  People  used  to  turn  their  heads 
to  look  at  it,  poor  girl  1 " 

«  Pooh  I  that's  nothing  —  that's  nothing  t "  she  exclaimed 
in  incipient  accents  of  pique.    "  If  I  cared  for  your  love  as 
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much  at  I  used  to  I  could  say  people  had  turned  to  look  at 
mine." 

**  Bathsheba,  don't  be  so  fitful  and  jealous.  Tou  knew 
what  married  life  would  be  like,  and  shouldn't  have  en- 
tered it  if  you  feared  these  contingencies." 

Troy  had  by  this  time  driven  her  to  bitterness :  her  heart 
was  big  in  her  throat,  and  the  ducts  to  her  eyes  were  pain 
fully  full.     Ashamed  as  she  was  to  show  emotion,  at  last 
she  burst  out :  — 

"  This  is  all  I  get  for  loving  you  so  well  1  Ah  I  when  I 
married  you  your  life  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I 
would  have  died  for  you — how  truly  I  can  say  that  I 
would  have  died  for  you  !  And  now  you  sneer  at  my  fool- 
ishness in  marrying  you.  Oh  !  is  it  kind  to  me  to  throw 
my  mistake  in  my  face  ?  Whatever  opinion  you  may  have 
of  my  wisdom,  prou  should  not  tell  me  of  it  so  mercilessly, 
now  that  I  am  in  your  power." 

*<  I  can't  help  how  thinzs  fall  out,"  said  Troy :  ''  upon 
my  heart,  women  will  be  the  death  of  me  I " 

^  Well,  you  shouldn't  keep  people's  hair.  Toull  bum 
it,  won't  you,  Frank?  " 

Frank  went  pn  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her.  *<  There  are 
considerations  even  before  my  consideration  for  you :  rep- 
aration to  be  made  —  ties  you  know  nothing  of.  If  you  re- 
pent of  marrying,  so  do  I." 

Trembling  now,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying, 
in  mingled  tones  of  wretchedness  and  coaxing,  **  I  only  re- 
pent it  if  you  don't  love  me  better  than  any  woman  in  the 
world.  I  don't  otherwise,  Frank.  You  don't  repent  be- 
cause you  already  love  somebody  better  than  you  love  me, 
do  you  V  " 

**  I  don't  know.    Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

*^You  won't  bum  that  curl.  You  like  the  woman  who 
owns  that  pretty  hair — yes;  it  is  pretty  —  more  beautiful 
than  my  miserable  black  mane  I  Well,  it  is  no  use ;  I 
can't  help  being  ugly.  You  must  like  her  best,  if  you 
will  ! " 

**  Until  to-day,  when  I  took  it  from  a  drawer,  I  have 
never  looked  upon  that  bit  of  hair  for  several  months  — 
that  I  am  ready  to  swear." 

'^fiut  juat  now  you  said  *  ties ; '  and  then,  that  woman 
we  met?'' 

^*  'T  was  the  meeting  with  her  that  reminded  me  of  the 
hair." 

"Is  it  hers,  then?" 

'*  Yes.  There,  now  that  you  have  wormed  it  out  of  me 
I  hope  you  are  content." 

"  And  what  are  the  ties  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that  meant  nothing  —  a  mere  jest." 

**A  mere  jest!"  she  said,  in  mournful  astonishment. 
♦♦  Can  you  jest  when  I  am  so  wretchedly  in  earnest  ?  Tell 
me  the  trutn,  Frank.  I  am  not  a  fool,  you  know,  although 
I  am  a  woman,  and  have  my  woman's  moments.  Come  ! 
treat  me  fairly/'  she  said,  looking  honestly  and  fearlessly 
into  his  face.  **  I  don't  want  much  ;  bare  justice —  that's 
all.  Ah  !  once  I  felt  I  could  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  homaee  from  the  husband  I  should  choose. 
Now,  an vthing  short  of  cruelty  will  content  me.  Yes !  the 
independent  and  spirited  Bathsheba  is  come  to  this  !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  so  desperate  t "  Troy  said, 
snappishly,  rising  as  he  did  so,  and  leaving  the  room. 

Directly  he  had  gone,  Bathsheba  burst  into  great  sobs 

—  dry-eyed  sobs,  which  cut  as  they  came,  without  any 
softening  by  tears.  But  she  determined  to  repress  all'  evi- 
dences of  feeling.  She  was  conquered;  but  she  would 
never  own  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  pride  was  indeed 
brought  low  by  despairing  discoveries  of  her  spoliation  by 
marriage  with  a  less  pure  nature  than  her  own.  She 
chafed  to  and  fro  in  rebelliousDess,  like  a  caged  leopard ; 
her  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  and  the  blood  fired  her  face. 
Until  she  had  met  Troy,  Bathsheba  had  been  proud  of  her 
position  as  a  woman ;  it  had  been  a  glory  to  her  to  know 
that  her  lips  had  been  touched  by  no  man's  on  earth  — 

—  that  her  waist  had  never  been  encircled  by  a  lover's 
arm.  She  hated  herself  now.  In  those  earlier  days  she 
had  always  nourished  a  secret  contempt  for  girls  who  were 
the  slaves  of  the  first  good-looking  young  fellow  who  should 


choose  to  salute  them.     She  had  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  as  did  the  majority  of 
women  she  saw  about  her.    In  the  turmoil  of  her  anxiety 
for  her  lover  she  had  agreed  to  marry  him  ;  but  the  per- 
ception that  had  accompanied  her  happiest  hours  on  this 
account  was  rather  that  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  promotioii 
and  honor.    Although  she  scarcely  knew  the  divinity'i 
name,  Diana  was  the  goddess  whom  Bathsheba  mstinct- 
ively  adored.    That  she  had  never,  by  look,  word  or  sign, 
encouraged  a  man  to  approach  her — that  she  had  felt  her- 
self sufficient  to  herself,  and  had,  in  the  independence  of 
her  girlish  heart,  fancied  there  was  a  certain  degradation 
in  renouncing  the  simplicity  of  a  maiden  existence  to  be- 
come the  humbler  half  of  an  indifferent  matrimonial  whole 

—  were  facts  now  bitterlv  remembered.  Oh,  if  she  had 
never  stooped  to  folly  of  this  kind,  respectable  as  it  was, 
and  could  only  stand  again,  as  she  had  stood  on  the  hill  st 
Norcombe,  and  dare  Troy  or  any  other  man  to  pollute  a 
hair  of  her  head  bv  his  interference  1 

The  next  moramg  she  rose  earlier  than  nsoal,  and  had 
the  horse  saddled  for  her  ride  round  the  farm  in  the  custom- 
ary way.  When  she  came  in  at  half-past  eight— tbdr 
usual  hour  for  breakfasting  —  she  was  informed  that  her 
husband  had  risen,  taken  ms  breakfast,  and  driven  off  to 
Casterbridge  with  the  gig  and  Poppet. 

After  breakfast  she  was  cool  and  collected  —  quite  her- 
self, in  fact — and  she  rambled  to  the  gate,  intending  to 
walk  to  another  quarter  of  the  farm,  which  she  stiU  person- 
ally superintended  as  well  as  her  duties  in  the  house  wooJd 
permit,  continually,  however,  finding  herself  preceded  in 
forethought  by  Gabriel  Oak,  for  whom  she  b^ui  to  ente^ 
tain  the  genuine  friendship  of  a  sister.  Of  course,  she 
sometimes  thought  of  him  in  the  light  of  an  old  lover,  and 
had  momentary  imaginings  of  what  life  with  him  as  a  hus- 
band would  have  been  like ;  also  of  life  with  Boldwood  us- 
der  the  same  conditions.  But  Bathsheba,  though  she  coold 
feel,  was  not  much  given  to  futile  dreaming,  and  her  1DI15- 
ings  under  this  head  were  short  and  entirely  confined  to 
the  times  when  Troy's  neglect  was  more  than  ordinarily 
evident. 

She  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood. 
It  was  Mr.  Boldwooa.  Bathsheba  blushed  painfully,  asd 
watched.  The  farmer  stopped  when  still  a  long  way  ofif. 
and  held  up  his  hand  to  Gabriel  Oak,  who  was  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  The  two  men  then  approached  each  other 
and  seemed  to  engage  in  earnest  conversation. 

Thus  they  conunued  for  a  long  time.  Joseph  Poorgrs5$ 
now  passed  near  them,  wheeling  a  barrow  of  apples  up  the 
hill  to  Bathsheba's  residence.  Boldwood  and  Gabriel 
called  to  him,  spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all 
three  parted,  Joseph  immediately  coming  up  the  hill  witli 
his  barrow. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  seen  this  pantomime  with  some  fw- 
prise,  experienced  great  relief  when  Boldwood  turned  back 
again.    »*  Well,  what's  the  message,  Joseph?  "  she  said. 

He  set  down  his  barrow,  and,  putting  upon  himself  tk 
refined  aspect  that  a  conversation  with  a  lady  required, 
spoke  to  Bathsheba  over  the  gate. 

*•  You'll  never  see  Fanny  Kobin  no  more— use  nor  pra- 
cipal —  ma'am." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  she's  dead  in  the  Union." 

"  Fanny  dead  —  never  I  " 

♦♦  Yes,  ma'am." 

«  What  did  she  die  from  ? '» 

"  1  don't  know  for  certain ;  but  I  should  be  inclmed  to 
think  it  was  from  general  neshness  of  constitution.  Sm 
was  such  a  limber  maid  that  'a  could  stand  no  hardship. 
even  when  I  knowed  her,  and  'a  went  like  a  candle-snoff, 
so  'tis  said.  She  was  took  bad  in  the  morning,  and,  bans 
quite  feeble  and  worn  out,  she  died  in  the  afternoon.  She 
belongs  by  law  to  our  parish ;  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  goin2 
to  send  a  wagon  this  afternoon  to  fetch  her  home  hereanil 

bury  her."  ^  ,  , .  ^ 

"Indeed  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Boldwood  do  any  such ite 

—  I  shall  do  it.  Fanny  was  my  uncle's  servant,  and,  a.- 
though  I  only  knew  her  for  a  couple  of  days,  she  bclonp 
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to  me.  How  very,  very  sad  this  is !  —  the  idea  of  Fanny 
being  in  a  workhouse."  Bathsheba  had  begun  to  know 
what  suffering  was,  and  she  spoke  with  real  feeling.  .  .  . 
"  Send  across  to  Mr.  Boldwood's  and  say  that  Mrs.  Troy 
will  take  upon  herself  the  duty  of  fetching  an  old  servant 
of  the  famUy.  .  .  .  We  ought  not  to  put  her  in  a  wagon  ; 
we'llget  a  hearse." 

"  There  will  hardly  be  time,  ma'am,  will  there  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said  musingly.  "  When  did  you  say 
we  mast  be  at  the  door  —  three  o'clock  ?  " 

**  Three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  ma'am,  so  to  speak  it." 

•*  Very  well  —  you  go  with  it.  A  pretty  wagon  is  better 
than  an  ugly  hearse,  after  all.  Joseph,  have  the  new 
sprinor  wagon  with  the  blue  body  and  red  wheels,  and  wash 
it  very  clean.     And,  Joseph  "  — 

'*  Yes,  ma'am." 

**  Carry  with  you  some  evergreens  and  flowers  to  put 
upon  her  coffin  —  indeed,  gather  a  great  many,  and  com- 
pletely bury  her  in  them.  Get  some  boughs  of  laurustinus, 
and  varievated  box,  and  vew,  and  boy's-love;  aye,  and 
some  bunches  of  chrysanthemum.  And  let  old  Pleasant 
draw  her,  because  she  knew  him  so  well." 

**  I  will,  ma'am.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  Union,  in 
the  form  of  four  laboring  men,  will  meet  me  when  I  gets  to 
our  church-yard  gate,  and  take  her  and  bury  her  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  by  law  ordained." 

"  Dear  me  —  Casterbridge  Union  —  and  is  Fanny  come 
to  this!  "  said  Bathsheba,  musing.  **  I  wish  I  had  known 
of  it  sooner.  I  thought  she  was  far  away.  How  long  has 
she  lived  there  ?  " 

*•  On'y  been  there  a  day  or  two." 

^  Oh  I  —  then  she  has  not  been  staying  there  as  a  regular 
inmate  ?  " 

**  No.  She's  been  picking  up  a  living  at  seampstering  in 
Melchester  for  several  months,  at  the  house  of  a  very  re- 
spectable widow- woman  who  takes  in  work  of  that  sort. 
She  only  got  handy  the  Union-house  on  Sunday  morning, 
'a  b'lieve,  and  'tis  supposed  here  and  there  that  she  had 
traipsed  every  step  of^  the  way  from  Melchester.  Why  she 
left  Jier  place  I  can't  say,  for  I  don't  know ;  and  as  to  a  lie, 
why,  I  wouldn't  tell  it.     That's  the  short  of  the^  story, 


ma'am. 


"  Ah-hl" 

!N^o  gem  ever  flashed  from  a  rosy  ray  to  a  white  one 
more  rapidly  than  changed  the  young  wife's  countenance 
whilst  this  word  came  from  her  in  a  long-drawn  breath. 
"  Did  she  walk  along  our  turnpike-road  ?  "  she  said,  in  a 
suddenly  restless  and  eager  voice. 

'*I  helieve  she  did.  .  .  .  Ma'am,  shall  I  call  Liddy? 
You  hain't  well,  ma'am,  surely?  You  look  like  a  lily  —  so 
pale  and  f ainty  I  " 

*'  No ;  don't  call  her;  it  is  nothing.  When  did  she  pass 
Weatherbury  ?  " 

**  Last  Saturday  night." 

**  That  will  do,  Joseph ;  now  you  may  go." 

**  Certainly,  ma'am." 

**  Joseph,  come  hither  a  moment.  What  was  the  color 
of  Fanny  Robin's  hair  ?  " 

**  Really,  mistress,  now  that  'tis  put  to  me  so  judge-and- 
jury-like,  I  can't  call  to  mind,  if  ye'll  believe  me." 

**  Never  mind;  go  on  and  do  what  I  told  you.  Stop  — 
well,  no,  go  on." 

She  turned  herself  awav  from  him,  that  he  might  no 
longer  notice  the  mood  which  had  set  its  sign  so  visibly 
apon  her,  and  went  indoors  with  a  distressing  sense  of 
faint ness  and  a  beating  brow.  About  an  hour  after  she 
heard  the  noise  of  the  wagon  and  went  out,  still  with  a 
painful  consciousness  of  her  bewildered  and  troubled  look. 
Joseph,  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  was  putting  in 
the  horse  to  start.  The  shrubs  and  flowers  were  all  piled 
in  the  wagon,  as  she  had  directed.  Bathsheba  hardly  saw 
them  now. 
2^**  Whose  sweetheart  did  you  say,  Joseph?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  ma'am."' 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  ouite  sure." 

««  Sore  of  what  ?  " 


'*  I  am  sure  that  all  I  know  is  that  she  arrived  in  the 
morning  and  died  in  the  evening  without*  further  parley. 
What  Oak  and  Mr.  Boldwood  told  me  was  only  these  few 
words.  *  Little  Fanny  Robin  is  dead,  Joseph,'  Gabriel 
said,  looking  in  my  face  in  his  steady  old  way.  I  was  very 
sorry,  and  I  said,  *  Ah  !  —  and  how  did  she  come  to  die  ?  ' 
*  Well,  she's  dead  in  Casterbridge  Union/  he  said ;  *  and 
perhaps  'tisn't  much  matter  about  how  she  came  to  die. 
She  reached  the  Union  early  Sunday  morning,  and  died  in 
the  afternoon  —  that's  clear  enough.'  Tlien  I  asked  what 
she'd  been  doin^  lately,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  turned  round 
to  me  then,  and  left  on  spitting  a  thistle  with  the  end  of 
his  stick.  He  lold  roe  about  her  having  lived  by  seamp- 
stering in  Melchester,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  that  she 
walkea  therefrom  at  the  end  of  last  week,  passing  near 
here  Saturday  night  in  the  dusk.  They  then  said  I  had 
better  just  name  a  bent  of  her  death  to  you,  and  away  they 
went.  Her  death  might  have  been  brought  on  by  biding 
in  the  night  wind,  you  know,  ma'am ;  for  people  used  to 
say  she'd  go  off  in  a  decline:  she  used  to  cou^h  a  good  deal 
in  winter  time.  However,  'tisn't  much  odds  to  us  about 
that  now,  for  'tis  all  over." 

<^  Have  you  heard  a  difierent  story  at  all  ?  "  She  looked 
at  him  so  intently  that  Joseph's  eyes  quailed. 

"  Not  a  word,  mistress,  I  assure  you,"  he  said.  "  Hardly 
anybody  in  the  parish  knows  the  news  yet." 

"  I  wonder  why  Gabriel  didn't  bring  the  message  to  me 
himself.  He  mostly  makes  a  point  of  seeing  me  upon  the 
most  trifling  errand."  These  words  were  merely  murmured, 
and  she  was  looking  upon  the  ground. 

'<  Perhaps  he  was  busy,  ma'am,"  Joseph  suggested. 
"  And  sometimes  he  seems  to  sufler  from  things  upon  his 
mind  connected  with  the  time  when  he  was  better  off  than 
'a  is  now.  'A's  rather  a  curious  item,  but  a  very  under- 
standing shepherd,  and  learned  in  books." 

"  Did  anything  seem  upon  his  mind  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing to  you  about  this  ?  " 

**1  cannot  but  say  that  there  did,  ma'am.  He  was  terri- 
ble down,  and  so  was  Farmer  Boldwood." 

"Thank  you,  Joseph.  That  will  do.  Gro  on  now,  or 
you'll  be  late." 

Bathsheba,  still  unhappy,  went  indoors  a^ain.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  she  said  to  Liddy,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  occurrence,  "  What  was  the  color  of  poor 
Fanny  Robin's  hair  ?  Do  you  know  ?  I  cannot  recollect 
—  I  only  saw  her  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  It  was  light,  ma'am ;  but  she  wore  it  rather  short,  and 
packed  away  under  her  cap,  so  that  you  would  hardly 
notice  it.  But  I  have  seen  her  let  it  down  when  she  was 
going  to  bed,  and  it  looked  beautiful  then.  Real  golden 
hair." 

"  Her  young  man  was  a  soldier,  was  he  not  ?  " 

**  Yes.  In  the  same  regiment  as  Mr.  Troy.  He  says  he 
knew  him  very  well." 

"  What,  Mr.  Troy  says  so  ?    How  came  he  to  say  that  ?  " 

"  One  day  I  just  named  it  to  him,  and  a'sked  him  if  he 
knew  Fanny's  young  man.  He  said,  <  Oh  yes,  he  knew  the 
young  man  as  well  as  he  knew  himself,  and  that  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  the  regiment  he  liked  better.' " 

*'AhI     Said  that,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  said  there  was  a  strong  likeness  between 
himself  and  the  other  young  man,  so  that  sometimes  people 
mistook  them"  — 

"Liddy,  for  Heaven's  sake  stop  your  talking  I"  said 
Bathsheba,  with  the  nervous  petulance  that  comes  from 
worrying  perceptions. 

(Tobeoonttnoed.) 
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A   REMINISCKNCB   OF  BADEN-BADEK. 

The  eventful  month  of  July,  1870,  found  me  at  Baden- 
Baden,  where  I  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  the  summer.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  mixture 
of  excitement  and  stupefaction  with  which  the  news  of  the 
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declaration  of  war  was  received  by  tlie  crowd  of  pleaaare- 
Mekers  then  assembled  in  the  Talley  of  the  Oos.  £mile 
OlUvier's  recently-expressed  conviction  that  France  was  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  all  other  nations  had  been,  it  is  true, 
considerably  invalidated  by  the  announcement  of  a  Hohen- 
zoUem  as  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
subsequent  discussions  and  diplomatic  correspondence  aris- 
ing therefrom ;  but  beyond  a  slight  undefined  anxiety,  and 
a  more  eager  demand  than  usual  for  the  latest  telegrams 
and  newspapers,  no  peculiar  change  was  observable  m  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  little  world  of  Baden,  until  at 
last  the  fatal  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt :  *'  La  guerre 
est  d^lar^  I " 

Then  Sauve  quipeutiras  the  general  cry:  train  after 
train,  laden  with  passengers  and  luggage  (the  latter  often 
lefl  behind  for  want  of  room),  quitted  the  station  in  quick 
succession ;  apartments,  taken  tor  the  season,  and  in  more 
than  one  case  paid  for  beforehand,  were  abandoned  with- 
out a  sigh ;  and  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  Baden  was 
half  emptied.  From  early  dawn  to  late  at  night  the  exo- 
dus continued,  until  the  sound  of  a  distant  explosion  an- 
nounced the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge  of  Kenl,  and  we 
were  finally  informed  by  the  railway  officials  that  the  last 
train  had  started  for  Bftle. 

Then  it  was  time  to  think  of  moving ;  the  trente  et  qua- 
rante  had  dealt  its  farewell  taille,  and  the  "  trois  demiers  " 
of  the  roulette  had  furnished  a  beggarly  account  of  thalers 
and  two-florin  pieces  (for  French  coin  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen)  to  M.  Dupressoir's  coffers.  Besides,  money  of  every 
kind  was  getting  scarce ;  the  bankers  refused  to  cash  even 
English  notes ;  and  hotel  landlords  (mirabUe  dictu  f)  were 
anxiously  hastening  the  departure  of  their  guests,  in  order 
that  they  themselves  might  close  their  doors,  their  domes- 
tic staff  having  gradually  melted  away  to  join  one  or  other 
of  the  corps  d'arm^  rapidly  advancing  towards  us.  So 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  hire  a  carriage,  make  the  best 
of  our  way  over  the  hills  to  Wildbad,  and  there  take  the 
train  (the  UuU  as  it  happened)  through  Stuttgard  to  Fried- 
richshafen ;  which  we  did ;  and  finally,  after  a  day's  halt 
at  Zurich,  reentered  France  by  Pontarlier. 

The  last  words  I  heard  in  Baden  were  ominous ;  they 
were  addressed  to  one  of  my  companions,  a  Frenchman, 
by  Judge  H ,  since  promoted  to  a  higher  post  at  Col- 
mar.  "  Rappelez-vous,"  said  he,  "ce  que  je  vous  dis: 
yoos  serez  battus  par  le  nombre.    Adieu  I  " 

Of  all  the  pleasant  places  of  resort,  where  strangers  and 
pilgrims  from  every  clime  most  did  congregate,  no  place  in 
Germany  assuredly  was  comparable  to  Baden-Baden ;  this 
distinction  it  owed  partly  to  its  lovelv  position  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  partly  to  the  superior  class  of  company  to  be 
found  there.  Ems  in  hot  weather  was  scarcely  endurable ; 
Wiesbaden,  from'  its  vicinity  to  Mayence  and  Frankfort, 
became  on  Sundays  and  holidays  a  mere  Israelite  beehive ; 
and  Homburg,  the  '*  paradise  of  punters,"  overrun  as  it  was 
by  doubtful  characters  of  every  description,  offered  little 
more  than  a  passing  attraction,  despite  its  bracine  air  and 
healing  waters,  to  any  save  the  lovers  of  high  stakes  and  a 
single  z^ro. 

But  Baden  was  a  Spa  sut  ffeneris  ;  in  fact,  a  Spa  only  in 
name.  It  had  springs  and  a  bath  establishment,  certainly, 
besides  bottled  waters  from  Carlsbad,  Kissineen,  and  Rip- 
poldsau,  and  whey  and  goat's-milk  into  the  bargain ;  but 
somehow  or  other  nobody  seemed  to  want  them,  x^ow  and 
then  in  the  early  morning,  while  a  few  sleepy  musicians  (in 
accordance  with  the  daily  programme)  were  languidly  toil- 
ing tlirouffh  their  allotted  number  of  waltzes  and  polkas, 
some  half  a  dozen  water-drinkers,  as  conscientious  as  Mr. 
Hckwick  at  Bath,  might  be  seen  taking  their  prescribed 
stroll  from  Marx's  library  to  the  Maison  Messmer  and  vice 
Versailles  (as  poor  Levassor  used  to  sayj)  between  glass 
No.  1  and  dass  No.  2,  but  that  was  all ;  with  the  last 
stroke  of  eight  they  and  the  fiddlers  vanished,  the  attend- 
ant Hebes  shut  up  shop,  and  the  day's  cure  was  done. 

In  a  word,  Baden  was  no  place  for  invalids ;  Bath-chairs, 
crutches,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  incidental  to  gout  and 
rheumatism,  which  met  the  eye  at  every  step  in  the  An- 
lage  of  Wiesbaden  or  in  the  alleys  of  Wildbad,  were 


there  the  rarest  of  all  rarce  ooei ;  it  was  essentisUj  u 
abode  of  pleasure,  or,  as  one  of  its  admirers  enthasiudcallj 
termed  it,  a  <<  bower  of  bliss."  It  had  iu  Hades— its 
board  of  green  doth  —  no  doubt,  but  even  there  reigoed  a 
certain  air  of  propriety  and  decorum;  of  its  saloons,  how- 
ever, and  their  habituds  I  shall  have  occasion  to  qiesk 
hereafter. 

For  the  present^  gentle  reader,  if  it  please  you  to  scgob- 
pany  me  in  a  short  ramble,  we  will  endeavor,  by  the  mi^. 
cal  aid  of  memory,  to  re-people  each  well-known  spot  with 
old  familiar  faces,  and  thus  in  some  measure  present  to 
your  view  Baden  as  it  toot.  We  will  take  it  for  gruited 
that  the  locality  is  no  strange  one  to  you  (it  would  be  do- 
ing you  injustice  to  presume  the  contrary),  and  soppoie 
ourselves'  sallying  forth  from  the  sardens  of  the  Bsdischer 
Hof  about  midday  in  early  June,  me  loveliest  month  of  tb« 
year  (shall  we  say  1869  ?),  the  month  of  bright  sondiine 
and  fragrant  roses.  For  let  me  remind  you,  we  real  loven 
of  Baden  were  apt  to  forego  without  a  murmur  the  delights 
of  Ascot  and  the  Grand  rrix,  nay,  unfadiionable  eaoagh 
to  prefer  the  verdant  shade  of  Lichtenthal  to  the  glare  of 
the  Boulevwd  or  the  dust  of  the  **  Row."  Alas,  how  littk 
do  Londoners,  baked  in  theur  busy  hive,  or  ParisiaQS,  plod- 
ding along  their  glue-like  asphalt,  know  how  ezquisitelj 
beautiful  is  the  early  summer  in  the  valley  of  the  Ooel 
La  Made  is,  in  truth,  a  hard  task-mistress,  and  her  vots- 
ries  have  no  easy  life  of  it.  AfUr  weeks  and  months  of 
incessant  toil  on  the  social  treadmill  at  home,  they  fiaallj 
rush  abroad,  jaded  and  weary,  leaving  desert  London  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  incorrigibly  yearning  not  for  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  but  for  more  excitement,  more 
races,  more  pigeon-matches  1 

Alas,  Nature  has  been  beforehand  with  them  I  lie 
flowerless  meadows  have  lost  their  verdure,  the  bright 
emerald  leaves  are  fast  fading  into  autumnal  brown,  aod 
the  soft  moonlit  nights  are  vanishing  before  the  chill,  misty 
vapors  circling  round  the  Schlossl&rg,  and  gradually  eo- 
veioping  both  hill  and  dale. 

But  toe,  we  are  still  in  June,  and  at  the  garden-gate  of 
my  favorite  hostelry ;  another  step,  and  we  are  in  tlM  road 
skirting  the  town,  and  windin^ic  throueh  the  alleys  of  lich- 
tenthal to  Gemsbach  and  Eberstem.  Scarcely  are  we 
there,  when  a  well-appointed  caliche  dashes  by,  and  we 
catch  a  fiying  glimpse  of  Madame  Dupressoir,  Uie  hand- 
some wife  of  the  genius  hci,  taking  her  daily  (bive  to  Ooi 
or  Ifietzheim. 

Then,  after  a  short  interval,  appears  the  ponv-carriage 

of  the  young  Princess  G ^  who,  with  her  father,  occo- 

pies  one  of  the  prettiest  villas  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
trim,  dainty  little  figure  truly,  and  a  pleasant  open  eounte- 
nance,  admirably  set  off*  by  a  jaunty  hat  and  feather.  See, 
the  tall  horseman  on  the  thoroushbred  looks  after  her  with 
an  approving  glance  ;  and  well  he  may,  for  he  has  before 
him  the  neatest  turn-out  and  the  best  lady-whip  in  Bsdeo. 
A  strange  fellow  this  tall  owner  of  the  thoroughbred.  A 
Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a  constant  resident  here,  he  panei 
his  time  in  travelling  far  and  wide  in  search  of  promisisg 
young  horses,  purchasing  them,  breaking  them  in,  and  thea 
reselung  them,  only  to  l^n  the  same  ^ame  again.  People 
call  him  the  Clentaur,  firom  his  never  being  seen  out  of  the 
saddle,  except  at  the  roulette  table,  where  we  shall  im>ba- 
bly  meet  him  by  and  by. 

While  we  are  pausing  to  look  at  him  an  old  gentlemso 
passes  us,  silver-haired,  with  a  remarkably  acute  face,  and 
brandishing  a  huge  umbrella,  with  which  as  he  walks  he 
performs  the  most  intricate  gymnastic  exercises.    This  is 

Colonel  B ,  an  old  Waterloo  man ;  thoush  long  pait 

seventy,  he  walks  as  erect  as  if  he  were  still  on  parade. 
He  will  soon  be  travelling  southward  to  his  dearly-tered 
Italy  (of  which  he  speaks  every  known  and  unknown  dia- 
lect like  a  native) ;  and  afterwards,  as  is  his  invariable 
habit,  he  will  touch  at  Malta  and  winter  in  Egypt,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  diminutive  portmanteau,  and  his  two  insep- 
arable volumes  —  "  Beppo  '^  and  «  Don  Juan."  May  hcaldi 
and  good  fortune  attend  him  wherever  he  goes,  for  a  bette^ 
hearted  fellow  never  breathed. 

We  are  now  nearly  opposite  the  Trinkhalle,  with  its 
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freflooes  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  ut,  just  across  the  shallow, 
sparklinf;  Oos,  is  a  white  corner  house,  with  green  jalousies. 
Mark  it  well,  for  in  it  are  the  salons  and  cabinets  of  Man- 
gin,  the  best  restaurateur  within  fifty  miles  round.  Crede 
experto* 

As  we  turn  into  the  walk,  lined  with  shops  on  either 
side,  leading  to  the  Conversation,  an  open  carriage  coming 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  enters  the  Allde  de  Lich- 
tenthal.  A  gentleman,  and  a  lady  with  a  pink  bonnet, 
are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  interior  ;  one  glance  at  the 
scarlet  livery  of  the  single  footman  on  the  box  announces 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  his  fair  duchess.  At  a  little 
distance  from  them  two  ladies,  one  past  the  middle  age,  are 
strolling  leisurely  in  the  same  direction.  The  Grand  Duke 
respectfully  raises  his  hat  to  the  elder  of  the  two,  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  whose  husband  shall  some- 
what later  be  Emperor  of  Germany  and  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  half  Europe. 

The  two  corner  shops  of  the  walk  we  are  entering  are 
occupied  by  rival  retailers  of  Bohemian  glass ;  as  we  saunter 
along,  eacn  is  standing  at  his  door,  jealously  glaring  at  the 
other.  Presently  a  passer-by  stops  before  shop  No.  1 ;  he 
enters,  admires,  then  bargains  and  ultimately  purchases. 
The  owner  of  shop  No.  2  essays  a  sardonic  smile ;  but  it  is 
too  much  for  him,  and  with  one  final  glare  of  despair  he 
vanishes  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Half-way  up  the  allev  is  the  tempting  magasin  of  the 
jeweller  Mellerio.  In  the  window  is  exposed  for  sale  a 
magnificent  pearl  necklace,  ticketed  65,000  francs ;  advent- 
uroas  ▼otaries  of  the  trente  et  quarante  look  at  it  as  if  they 
anticipated  a  serie  of  twenty ;  meanwhile,  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  is  quietly  engaged  at  chess  with  a  short, 
spruce  individual,  fashionably  attired,  with  a  flower  in  his 
hutton-hole.  This  is  no  other  than  the  presiding  genius  of 
Baden,  the  chef  de  la  banque,  M.  Dupressoir.  As  we  pass, 
he  rises  to  salute  two  ladies,  the  younger  of  whom  has  a  roll 
of  mosic  in  her  hand.  She  is  to  sing  in  the  nouveaux  salons 
this  evening  for  the  first  time,  and  the  gallant  Frenchman 
is,  no  doubt,  complimenting  her  by  anticipation  on  her 
sncceas ;  the  elder,  her  friend  and  instructress,  is  one  of 
the  most  renowned  artists  of  this  or  any  other  time  — 
Madame  Pauline  Viarddt. 

At  the  top  of  the  avenue,  right  and  left  respectively, 
facing  Mme.  Weber's  cafi^,  we  behold  the  rival  cigar-d^pdts 
of  Gans  and  Rheinboldt,  both  important  characters  in  their 
way.  Herr  Gaus,  the  stately  personage  perusing  the  newly- 
arriTcd  Badehlatt  of  the  day,  has  l^en  twice  (or  thrice) 
elected  burgomaster  of  the  town,  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-burghers.  We  will  select  a 
few  of  his  choicest  trahucos,  and  cross  over  to  the  emporium 
of  his  opposite  neighbor ;  for  Herr  Bheinboldt's  cigarettes 
are  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and  as  highly  appreciated  in 
LfOndon  as  in  his  native  Baden.  Lighting  one  of  these,  we 
proceed  towards  the  oM,  leaving  Herr  Rheinboldt  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  very  smart  Grerman,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  many  colors,  like  Joseph,  and  complacently  smiling 
beneath  the  shade  of  an  enormous  parasol.  This  is  the 
tnaeMtro  Jacques  Offenbach,  whose  cigar-case  also  probably 
nec»d8  replenishing. 

At  a  table  before  us  sit  our  old  acquaintances  Brasseur 
and  Gil  P^rez  of  die  Palais  Royal,i  fraternally  discussing 
a  canette  of  (so-called)  Bavarian  beer;  they  have  just  been 
joined  by  lime.  Thierret  (no  longer,  alas,  to  be  applauded 
on  the  l^alais-Royal  stage  or  any  other),  emerging  from 
Hades  by  a  side-door.  611  P^rez  looks  at  her  with  his 
nsnal  imperturbable  gravity. 

«« £h  bien,  Thierret,"  says  he,  «  as-tu  joud  ?  " 

<*  Oui,  mes  enfans,  j'ai  jou^ ;  et  ce  qui  est  ^tonnant, 
^ton-nant,  c'est  que  j'ai  perdu  1 " 

**  Pas  possible  1 "  chimes  in  Brasseur  sympathetically. 

**^  Puisqne  je  te  le  dis  !  "  shouts  poor  lliierret,  flourishing 
ber  parasol  so  as  greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  canette 
and  glasses. 

s  I  miiPt  here  plMd  guUty  to  a  sllcht  Muohronimn.    The  PaUis-Royal 
p»il7  did  not  play  at  Baden  in  1869,  boi  la  the  following  yemr.    Uow- 
',  as  tb«  rreneh  painter  laid,  wlien  he  introdoeed  the  "  early  Ttllaffe 
k  "  into  hie  pletnn  reptmnttng  Hamlet  and  the  Qhoet,  "  ^  fldt  bien 


'<  Ainsi  tu  as  perdu  ? "  coolly  remarks  Gil  P^rez. 
«  C'est  bien  fait." 

<'  C'est  pas  vrai !  "  retorts  Thierret.  "  Un  bienfait  n'est 
Jamais  perdu !  " 

The  promenade  before  the  Conversation  is  gradually 
filling.  Among  the  new-comers  we  observe  a  picturesque- 
looking  individual  in  a  black-velvet  (not  velveteen)  coat, 
and  a  conical  hat  like  a  brigand'r.  He  is  about  the  middle 
height,  with  a  flowing  iron-gray  beard,  and  walks  up  and 
down  with  a  erave,  consequential  air,  as  if  he  felt  he  was 
somebody.  That  is  Ernest  Feydeau,  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  "  Fanny,"  to  which  he  is  perhaps  meditating  a 
pendant ;  this  will  also  probably  be  his  last  visit  to  Baden. 

**  Bon  jour,"  suddenly  greets  us,  and  we  behold  a  tall, 
stoutish  personage  ambling  along  with  short  and  rapid 
steps,  something  in  the  "  skip  and  jump  "  fashion.    This  is 

M ,  a  Russian,  generally  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  the 

most  indefatigable  retailer  of  la  chronique  scandaleuse  in 
Christendom.  He  is  a  regular  habitue  of  the  trente  et  qua- 
rante, where  a  seat  is  always  kept  for  him  beside  the  crou- 
pier. On  entering,  he  invariably  draws  from  his  pocket 
twenty-five  louis  in  gold,  which  he  arranges  before  him  in 
symmetrical  heaps.  He  then  demands  a  card  and  a  pin, 
with  which  he  carefully  notes  the  result  of  each  successive 
coup.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  he  stakes  a  five-franc 
piece,  extracted  from  a  portemonnaie,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  abont  an  hour  sweeps  the  five-and-twenty  louis 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  retires  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  done  work  for  the  day. 

Ere  we  cross  the  threshold,  over  which  Dante's  famous 
lines  ^'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'  intrate,"  ougJu  to  be 
inscribed,  let  us  pause  for  one  brief  moment  before  the 
library,  so  ably  superintended  for  many  years  by  Miles,  .s 
Th^r^se  and  Bosalie  Marx.  And  allow  me  to  assure  you, 
friendly  reader,  that,  go  where  you  will,  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  find  an  establishment  better  conducted,  uniting  the 
strictest  commercial  integrity  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
attention.  Mile.  Th^r^se  was  the  best  woman  of  business 
I  ever  met  with,  and  her  tact  and  superior  endowments 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  most  distinguished 
visitors,  with  whom  her  little  salon  adjoining  the  shop 
was  a  favorite  rendezvous.  I  remember  one  day  entering 
this  sanctum,  and  finding  Mile.  Tb^r^se  engaged  in  a 
literary  conversation  with  three  gentlemen,  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Wiirtemberg  I 
I  have  called  that  room  the  '*  Salon  des  trois  Rois  "  ever 
since. 

And  now  for  Hades.  Nine  or  ten  steps  to  mount,  and 
we  are  beneath  the  portico,  where  a  footman  in  showy 
livery  is  keeping  guard  over  the  canes  and  umbrellas. 
He  salutes  us  respectfully,  and  passing  through  the  grande 
salle  we  enter  a  smaller  room  to  the  left,  where  the  rou- 
lette is  in  full  swing.  Placing  ourselves  between  the  win- 
dows, we  have  a  good  view  of  the  players,  most  of  whom 
are  of  the  minor  order,  judging  from  the  insignificance  of 
the  stakes.  Presently  a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  with  silky 
beard  and  moustache,  bustles  in  ;  the  employ ds,  who  have 
been  hitherto  languidly  raking  in  an  occasional  thaler  or 
two-florin  piece,  rouse  up,  and  the  wheel  goes  round  with 

unusual  rapidity.    The  new-comer  is  M ,  the  Viennese 

banker,  a  most  assiduous  but  unlucky  habitud  of  the 
tapis  vert ;  he  has  evidently  been  hard  hit  this  morning  at 
the  trente  et  quarante  in  the  next  room,  for  he  merely 
places  a  louis  on  No.  6,  and  having  lost  it,  bustles  out 
again,  and  we  see  him  lighting  his  cigar  as  he  descends  the 
steps  of  the  cafd. 

His  place  beside  the  croupier  is,  however,  not  long 
empty.  An  old  French  lady,  her  gray  locks  coquettishly 
arranged,  and  her  toilet  the  perfection  of  neatness,  quietly 
slides  in  and  gives  two  napoleons  to  be  changed  for  five- 
franc  pieces.  She  is  called  Madame  Zdro,  from  her  never 
playing  any  other  number.  Things  look  well  for  her  to- 
day, her  very  first  attempt  securing  a  ziro  rouge.    Though 

I  had  seen  her,  year  after  year,  invariably  arriving  at  her 

post  at  the  same  hour,  I  never  could  ascertain  who  she 

was ;  and  one  da^  put  the  question  to  an  employ^  of  the 
roulette.    **  Monsieur,"  said  he,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
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"  je  ne  sais  pas;  mais  elle  vient  Iodb  lea  jours,  et  joue  ton- 
jours  le  mdme  jeu.  Monsieur/'  added  he,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  profound  conviction,  '*  c'est  une  dame  hien  respec- 
table.'* I  thought  of  the  '<  man  who  kept  a  gig/'  and  mai^ 
Telled  at  the  strange  ideas  some  people  have  of  respecta- 
bilitjr. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  connecting  the  Conversation  with 
the  caf^  opens,  and  discloses  our  old  acauaintanco  the  Cen- 
taur. He  will  not  remain  long,  for  his  norse  is  waiting  for 
him  in  the  lane  by  the  Maison  Messmer.  Just  so;  he 
stakes  a  thaler  on  No.  14  (his  pet  number)  and  another  on 
the  transverBole*  Zero  noir  comes  up,  the  old  lady  bright- 
ens visibly,  and  the  Centaur,  shrueging  his  shoulders, 
stalks  out.  Directly  after,  an  unmistakable  son  of  Albion 
saunters  in,  hangs  his  hat  and  cane  on  one  of  the  pegs  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  and  posts  himself  opposite  Mroe.  Z^ro. 
He  is  clearly  a  recognized  habitu^,  for  the  croupiers  salute 
him  blandly,  and  convert  his  napoleon  into  silver  with  nim- 
ble fingers.  Casting  a  sidelong  glance  on  the  position  of 
the  numbers  on  the  roulette,  he  quietly  confides  a  five- 
franc  piece  to  the  sleepy  employ^  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
with  an  injunction  to  place  it  on  No.  86  en  plein. 

The  wheel  goes  round,  the  little  ball  flies  about  convul- 
sively, and  finally  settles  in  the  86.  A  low  murmur  circu- 
lates among  the  bystanders,  and  the  croupier-paymaster 
complacently  hands  eight  napoleons  and  fifteen  francs  to 
the  son  of  Albion,  whose  impassive  countenance  betrays  no 
sign  of  emotion.  Another  five-franc  piece  is  forthwith 
added  to  die  original  stake;  byt  the  charm  is  broken,  and 
the  desired  repetition  comes  not;  two  more  unsuccessful 
coups  follow,  and  our  countryman  calmly  pockets  his  win- 
nings, recaptures  hat  and  stick,  and  sallies  forth  with  post- 
man-like strides  in  the  direction  of  Lichtenthal,  where, 
**  his  custom  always  of  an  afternoon,"  he  will  solace  himself 
with  a  schoppen  or  two  of  Herr  GraTs  sparkling  home- 
brewed. 

He  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  strangest  figures  ever  seen 
elsewhere  than  in  a  showman's  caravan ;  an  exceedingly 
short,  almost  dwarfish,  individual,  but  disproportionably 
stout,  in  fact  nearly  as  broad  as  he  is  long.  He  is  secre- 
tary to  a  Wallachian  prince,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  ^  the  colonel,"  but  of  what  regiment  .no  one  could  ever 
discover ;  his  dress  is  remarkably  soiane,  and  he  wears  in 
his  button-hole  the  ribbon  of  some  foreign  order.  His  atti- 
tude at  the  roulette  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme :  his  head 
scarcely  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  his  mouth 
perpetually  open,  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  there  he  stands 
gasping,  panting,  and  puffing,  now  feebly  chuckling  after  a 
more  lucky  hit  than  usual ;  now,  when  fortune  goes  against 
him,  looking  the  picture  of  despair. 

By  this  time  Madame  Z^ro  is  on  the  move ;  she  has 
already  changed  her  silver  into  gold,  and  elides  away  as 
meekly  and  noiselessly  as  she  entered.  A  dark  man  with 
stem  face  and  bushy  eyebrows  occupies  the  vacated  place ; 

the  emplov^s  look  serious,  for  it  is  H ,  the  wealthy 

banker,  wno  evidently  means  business.  After  carefully 
adjusting  his  double  eye-glass,  he  throws  a  thousand-franc 
note  on  the  table  and  receives  in  lieu  thereof  fifty  napo- 
leons, with  which  he  covers  the  major  part  of  the  numbers. 
Not  the  rieht  one,  however;  he  has  forgotten  27,  and  his 
entire  stake  is  swept  away.  Nothing  daunted,  he  hands 
in  a  second  note,  and  begins  his  game  anew,  but  with  a  sim- 
ilar result.  He  is  clearly  not  en  veine  to-day;  and  he 
thinks  so  too,  for  in  another  minute  he  is  gone,  and  the 
croupiers  are  passing  round  their  traditional  snuff-box  and 
glancing  meaningly  at  each  other. 

Suddenly  a  delicate  odor  pervades  the  room ;  a  slight, 
el^ant  woman,  with  soft,  expressive  eyes,  and  fashionably 
attired  in  a  well-fitting  gray-silk  dress,  sails  in  from  the 
trente  et  quarante  and  approaches  the  table.  She  bears  in 
her  marvellously-gloved  hand  a  rich  portemonnaie,  from 
which  she  extracts  a  note  and  demands  a  rouleau.  This  is 
the  Princess  8  ,  a  cidevant  milliner  (if  report  speak 
truth),  but  not  the  less  a  most  facinating  creature.  She  is 
attended  by  a  young  and  handsome  attach^  of  the  French 
legation  at  Carlsruhe,  who  occasionally  whispers  soft  noth- 
ings in  her  ear.    Four  times  aaccessively  has  she  staked 


six  pieces  of  gold  on  No.  23  —  in  vain ;  her  fifth  esear  is 
triumph,  and  lour  thousand  two  hundred  francs  are  oW 
quiously  pushed  towards  her.  To-day,  however,  she  is  dis- 
traite and  plays  mechanically,  as  ladies  will  do  sometimes 
when  they  have  a  handsome  young  attach^  beside  them;  so 
we  are  not  surprised  to  see  her  erelong  Uver  la  seance^  dot 
can  we  do  better  than  follow  her  example. 

It  is  now  almost  four  o'clock,  and  the  promenade  is  fast 
thinning.  Droschkies  are  rattling  away  to  the  cascade  sad 
Jagdhaus ;  M.  Gerard,  the  irupecteur  des  jeur,  is  starting 
for  a  constitutional  before  dinner;  and  Herr  Keenne- 
mann's  orchestra,  having  just  concluded  a  grand  selection 
from  the  *'  Africaine,"  is  leading  off  a  merry  galop  bj  way 
of  finale.  Up  and  down  the  nearly-deserted  main  alley  still 
wander  the  fair  princess  and  her  attendant  diplomate)  and 
in  the  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unfortunate  little 
colonel,  completely  cleaned  out  and  plodding  slowly  home- 
wards, an  image  of  unutterable  woe. 

Such  was  Baden-Baden  before  the  war.  What  inflneDce 
the  suppression  of  the  gaming-tables  may  have  upon  its  fat- 
ure  fortunes,  or  whether  that  suppression  be  strictly  politic 
or  judicious,  it  is  neither  my  wisn  nor  my  province  to  in- 
quire. It  is  now  a  fail  accompli,  and,  as  our  old  friend 
Jacob  Faithful  wisely  remarks,  "What's  done  can't  be 
helped."  But  neither  emperor  nor  parliament  can  depHve 
this  lovely  spot  of  its  two  permanent  attractions  —  its  own 
natural  beauty,  and  the  gemiUklichkeit  (poorly  translated  by 
geniality)  of  its  inhabitants. 


A  DREAM  STORY. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS, 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "PATTY." 

rv. 

It  is  Sunday.  Madame  Rousset  and  Eugenie  hate 
been  already  once  down  and  up  the  steep  green  hill  when 
they  went  to  mass  this  morning ;  and  now  they  are  going 
to  vespers,  and  f^ter  that  to  pay  a  visit  to  Monsieur  Furet's 
garden. 

Eugenie  has  often  looked  with  longing  eyes  over  the 
low  stone  wall  at  the  lovely  flowers,  and  she  consented 
readily  to  accept  the  invitation  which  her  father  brongfat 
back  m>m  Monsieur  Furet 

Jacques  Rousset  stands  and  watches  mother  and  daugh- 
ter as  they  walk  side  by  side  down  the  slope. 

**  What  a  bundle  the  old  woman  grows  I  Will  my  trim, 
sprightly  little  girl  ever  grow  like  that  ?  Well,  the  wheel 
goes  round  with  us  as  with  the  machines.  Ah  I  the 
machines  —  dame  !  but  I  did  not  think  old  Furet  would 
have  been  so  wide-awake.  He  is  not  so  much  in  lore  u 
our  Jeanneton  thinks  he  is." 

He  ends  with  a  growl.  Yesterday,  when  he  saw  Mon- 
sieur Furet,  he  suggested  as  delicatedy  as  possible  that  his 
daughter  was  not  anxious  to  marry,  but  that  he,  Jacques 
Rousset,  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  son-in-law.  Monsieur  bowed  his  thanks  in  reply,  and 
then  Monsieur  Rousset  changed  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  ended  by  introducing,  as  he  thought,  in  an  alto- 
f ether  casual  way,  the  new  machinery  he  had  seen  at 
lolbec,  and  the  immense  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
him  as  a  miller  if  he  could  afford  to  purchase  the  like. 

"  The  old  fox  1 "  Jacques  stuffs  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  stamps.  It  was  too  exasperating  to  see  him 
rub  his  smooth  old  hands  together  and  say,  "  I  wish  yon 
all  success,  monsieur.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that, 
although  you  cannot  promise  me  your  daughter,  you  per- 
mit me  to  try  to  win  her  favor?  "  He  shrugs  his  shonl- 
ders  impatiently,  and  paces  down  the  slope  as  far  as  the 
shed.  It  is  deserted  to-day,  and  he  seats  himself  on  the 
rough  wooden  bench  on  which  they  chop  fagots. 

"Bah  1  bah !  bah  I  Aaer  all  the  old  fellow  has  tect  and 
sense,  and  I  can  manage  anything  but  a  fool.  No  one  ^ 
do  that.    It  shows  he  knows  something  about  women,  that 
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he  should  ask  to  introduce  Eu^dnie  to  his  house  and  gar- 
den when  he  introduced  himself  to  her.  He  will  make  an 
easy-going,  doting  husband,  no  fear.  The  only  thing  I 
should  life  out  of  the  arrangement  is  that  square- faced, 
black-eyed  menaghre.  I  believe  she  had  been  listening  at 
the  door." 

He  comes  out  of  the  shed  and  looks  down  the  hill.  The 
women  are  out  of  sight. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  troubled  if  he  had  seen 
the  dark  e^es  peering  out  of  a  little  slit  of  a  window  of 
Monsieur  Furet's  house  when  the  congregation  straggles 
out  of  church. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  been  to  vespers,  and  he  stands  in 
the  porch  waiting  for  his  visitors.     He  only  makes  £u- 

fenie  a  profound  bow,  but  he  tucks  Madame  Rousset's 
and  under  his  arm,  and  leads  her  in  triumph  to  his  house. 
The  entrance  is  plain  and  dull.  A  narrow  path  leads  from 
the  little  gate,  oetween  two  closely-clipped  hedges.  As 
Marguerite  does  not  appear,  monsieur  takes  a  key  out  of 
hispocket  and  opens  the  door. 

The  long,  dart,  flagged  passage  entrance  looks  cold  and 
cheerless.  Eugenie  steps  down  into  it  and  she  shivers; 
it  feels  damp;  and  as  Monsieur  Furet  closes  the  door 
behind  her,  tne  house  seems  like  a  prison. 

Monsieur  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of  his  housekeeper ; 
but  he  keeps  a  smiling  countenance,  and  throws  open  the 
door  of  his  study.  Eugenie  has  heard  about  the  avocal's 
treasures,  and  she  follows  her  mother  into  the  quaint  little 
room  with  a  pretty,  flushed  eagerness.  It  is  quite  a  little 
museum ;  there  is  tapestrpr  on  the  walls,  and  each  of  the 
chairs  is  an  antique  curiosity. 

Monsieur  Furet  speaks  for  the  first  time  to  Eugdnie. 

'^  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
tastes  of  mademoiselle,  so  I  hardly  know  what  to  show  her. 
If  mademoiselle  aflects  real  antiquities — and  these,  I 
confess,  for  me  have  the  greatest  charm — I  have  there" 
—  he  points  to  a  row  of  shelves  opposite  the  firepliuse  — 
*'  Roman  amphorra  and  Phoenician  tiles,  discovered  at 
Lillebonne ;  those  are  Celtic  remains  from  Evreux ;  and 
that  *'  —  he  pointed  to  a  bit  of  ston^  —  ^*  was  broueht  from 
Ireland.  But "  —  he  sets  so  easer  that  his  eyes  orighten 
visibly  —  **  it  is  possible  that  mademoiselle  prefers  these  ?  " 

Cug^nie  has  looked  with  much  disappointment  at  the 
rows  of  gray  and  red  pots  and  tiles  and  broken  bits  he  has 
indicated,  only  enlivened  here  and  there  by  a  small  dark 
porphyry  figure,  or  one  in  lapis  lazuli.  She  sees  much 
more  to  admire  on  the  table  full  of  old  blue  and  white 
fidence  he  now  shows  her. 

*'  But,  monsieur,"  she  says  timidlv,  *<  why  do  yon  prize 
this  more  than  the  lovely  porcelain  in  the  shops  at 
Rouen  ?  " 

"  Afa  ybi,  mademoiselle  I  but  that  is  of  our  dav;  it  has 
no  specialty.  It  is  the  age  and  the  rarity  which  make 
this  valuable." 

**  I  could  never  like  old  things  so  well  as  new  ones," 
says  Eapdnie  saucily,  as  she  turns  away,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  Monsieur  Furet's  confusion. 

'*  Do  not  mind  her,"  whispers  Madame  Rousset;  **  she  is 
young  and  giddy.  Take  us  to  your  garden  ;  my  child  has 
a  passion  for  flowers." 

Monsieur  bows,  and  leads  the  way  into  the  warden. 

Here  it  is  so  bright  and  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  flowers 
are  so  full  of  lovely  life  and  color,  that  Eugenie  feels  at 
her  ease  again,  and  she  smiles  and  looks  happy. 

Monsieur  Furet  gathers  her  a  bunch  of  China  roses,  and 
she  thanks  him  gratefully.  He  feels  younger  already  in  the 
light  of  those  sweet,  soft  glances,  and  his  first  embarrass- 
ment passes  away.  He  talks  to  Eugenie  about  the  flowers, 
and  banters  her  so  playfully  about  her  mistakes  —  for  she 
is  very  ignorant  respecting  them  —  that  the  girl  forgets 
the  dismal,  tomb-like  house  and  the  lonelv  study,  full  of 
**  old  things,"  and  thinks  how  charming  it  would  be  to 
have  this  garden  for  her  own.  Eugenie  has  a  reverence 
for  learning.  Her  father's  only  fault,  in  her  eyes,  is  that 
he  never  looks  at  a  book  or  a  newspaper ;  and  as  she  listens 
to  Monsieur  Furet' s  gentle  talk  —  now  of  the  special  prop- 
erties of  a  plant,  now  of  the  singular  circumstance  which 


led  to  its  discovery,  now  narrating  some  old  Norman 
legend  —  time  goes  bv,  and  still  Eugenie  paces  up  and 
down  the  garden  beside  her  host,  and  listens  with  interest 
to  his  talk.  She  has  not  only  to  listen.  He  sets  himself 
to  draw  her  out,  and  grows  fascinated  by  her  fresh  sim- 
plicity. She  has  quite  lost  her  shyness.  Her  mother  got 
tired  some  time  ago,  and  sat  down  on  a  huge  green  Chinese 
seat,  just  outside  the  kitchen  window.    Monsieur  has  for- 

Sotten  everything  but  Eugenie,  or  he  would  surely  summon 
largot  to  entertain  Madame  Rousset ;  he  would  wonder, 
too,  what  has  become  of  the  menaghre^  generally  all  too 
forward  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  But  he  is  in  love, 
with  all  the  fond  foolishness  of  love  at  fifly-five ;  he  cannot 
lose  a  glance  of  those  sweet  blue  eves,  a  curve  of  those 
red  smiling  lips,  and  his  homage  is  so  earnest,  vet  so 

gentle  and  respectful,  that  it  fascinates  Eugenie.  It  is  won- 
erful,  she  thinks,  that  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  like  Mon- 
sieur Furet  should  take  so  much  kind  trouble  to  amuse 
her. 

Monsieur  Furet  pauses  in  front  of  the  roeher  and  the 
grove  of  sycamores. 

*'  I  have  a  potager  behind,"  he  says,  *'  and  beyond  that 
are  two  fields,  so  that  I  have  room  for  a  cow  and  a  pony. 
Will  you  like  to  see  my  cow  ?  " 

**  If  you  please,  monsieur."  And  .then  Eugenie  feels  a 
pang  of  conscience.  **  But  my  mother  will  be  tired,"  she 
says ;  **  we  have  left  her  so  long  alone." 

Monsieur  Furet  is  in  fresh  delight.  Here  is  a  new 
proof  of  Eugenie's  goodness,  and  the  "  we  "  pleases  him. 

**Wait  a  moment,"  he  says;  '*!  will,  with  mademoi- 
selle's permission,  call  my  housekeeper,  Margot,  so  that 
Madame  Rousset  may  be  no  longer  alone,  and  I  will  return 
and  conduct  mademoiselle  to  my  cow." 

He  bows  and  leaves  her. 

"  I  shall  not  wait,"  says  Eugenie.  ^  1  think  exploring 
a  strange  place  alone  is  great  fun.  I  am  only  afraid  of  a 
dog,  and  monsieur  would  have  told  me  if  there  had  been  a 
dog." 

She  goes  quickly  through  the  trees  ;  they  are  planted  so 
closely  that  the  path  is  damp  and  moss-grown.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  on  the  right,  but  this  does  not  interest 
her.  She  passes  on  through  a  swing-gate  which  ends  the 
path,  and  finds  herself  suddenly  in  the  field  beside  the 
stagnant  pool.  The  trees  throw  long  branches  across  the 
water,  and  choke  it  with  fallen  leaves ;  here  and  there  a 
gnarled,  twisted,  writhing  limb  has  fallen  in,  and  over 
all  the  scum  and  the  water-weeds  cling  close  in  foul 
embrace. 

Something  in  the  dull,  choked  water  makes  Eugenie 
pause ;  then  she  shudders  and  turns  back  to  the  swing- 
gate. 

A  woman  is  opening  it,  and  as  she  advances  quickly 
towards  her  Eugenie  recognizes  the  housekeeper.  She 
has  never  spoken  to  Marguerite,  but  she  knows  her  by 
sight ;  she  has  often  seen  the  broad  red  face  in  the  door- 
wav  of  Monsieur  Furet  The  housekeeper  is  as  pale  now 
as  i^ature  will  permit  her  to  be.  She  nods  familiarly  to 
Eugenie,  and  looks  at  her  till  the  girl's  eyes  drop  beneath 
the  fixed  gaze. 

**  Bon  jouTf  mademoiselle."  Marguerite's  face  relaxes 
into  a  sudden  smile.  She  has  changed  her  tactics.  Some- 
thing in  the  girl's  face  tells  her  that  insolence  is  not  a  safe 
weapon. 

^*  Tiens  I  but  why  then  has  mademoiselle  left  the  pretty 
flowers,  to  look  at  this  dark  pond  ?  "  Marguerite  gives  a 
little  shiver  of  fear,  and  turns  away. 

Eugdnie  looks  again  at  the  water,  and  again  the  same 
weird  horror  chills  her. 

"  Why,  then,*'  she  speaks  aloud,  but  as  much  to  herself 
as  to  the  housekeeper,  *'does  Monsieur  Furet  keep  this 
black,  unwholesome  water  so  near  his  house?  It  would 
be  better  filled  up." 

For  an  instant  Margot's  eyes  are  fiendish.  "  She  is 
mistress  already,  is  she  ?  "  she  says  to  herself. 

"  It  cannot  be  filled  up,  mademoiselle ;  it  has  been  tried, 
but  the  water  wells  out  again  ;  it  is  like  the  stain  of  blood 
on  a  floor;  ah!  mon  Dteul"  she  crosses  herself;  ''as  I 
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said  to  mademoiselle  but  now,  this  is  no  place  for  a  bright 
young  lady." 

She  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  Eugenie's  scared  face,  and 
opens  the  gate  that  she  may  pass  through,  but  the  girl 
draws  back. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  anything  has  happened  in  that 
pool?"  Then,  as  the  awful  horror  in  Marguerite's  face 
confirms  her  own  ghastly  fear,  she  cries  out  in  terror: 
"  Some  one  is  drowned  there,  and  you  know  it  1  Some 
one  lies  there  still  I " 

Margot  is  beside  her  in  an  instant.  She  grasps  the 
young  girl's  arm  tightly,  and  lays  her  broad  brown  palm 
on  Eugenie's  quivering  mouth. 

"  Silence,  mademoiselle,  if  you  do  not  want  to  ruin  me  1  " 
Then  she  takes  her  hand  away,  and  wrings  it  in  the 
other.  '*  It  is  a  secret,  and  Monsieur  Furet  will  not  have 
it  known  in  Villequier;  but  then,  it  is  not  I  who  have  told 
mademoiselle  ;  it  is  she  who  hair  herself  guessed  it." 

Eugenie  hurries  through  the  gate,  and  when  Mareot  has 
followed  her  she  closes  it,  and  then  draws  a  deep  breath, 
as  if- she  now  felt  in  safety. 

"  Tell  me  who  it  was,"  Eugenie  whispers,  and  stands 
still  under  the  sycamore-trees. 

-  '*  It  was  the  wife  of  the  last  proprietor.  But  mademoi- 
selle must  never  tell  a  soul ;  if  it  were  talked  of  again  in 
Villequier  a  curse  would  cling  to  the  property.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  my  master,  and  his  first  wife  died  in  her  youth. 
Well,  mademoiselle,  in  those  days  there  were  plenty  of 
visitors  going  and  coming,  and  the  house  did  not  look 
ereen  and  tomb-like  as  it  now  does;  but  when  his  wife 
died  the  young  man  shut  himself  up  and  would  not  see  a 
soul.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  he  goes  away  to  the 
south ;  he  had  cousins  there,  and  soon,  very  soon  indeed, 
he  comes  back  with  a  fine  young  wife.  Well,  you  see, 
mademoiselle,  the  master  was  no  longer  young,  and  he 
had  got  into  fixed  ways  —  an  old  man  should  not  marry  a 
young  woman.  She  was  gay  and  she  loved  company ;  he 
wanted  his  wife  (or  himself;  he  saw  no  use  in  having  in 
young  ones  for  her  to  frolic  with.  Well,  she  tried  coaxing, 
and  then  pouting ;  and  then,  no  one  knows  what  had  ha]i- 
pened,  but  one  morning  quite  early  she  came  running 
through  these  trees,  in  h<*r  white  night-gown,  all  her  long 
blackliair  flying  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  plunged  into 
the  pool.  It  is  deep,  mademoiselle,  how  deep  no  one 
knows,  and  it  is  said  there  are  large  holes  in  it ;  certainly 
she  was  never  seen  again,  in  life  or  in  death,  and  since  then 
the  pool  has  been  as  you  see  it." 

Eugenie's  face  has  grown  paler  and  paler,  but  as  the 
housekeeper  ends  her  wits  come  back. 

**  But,  if  no  one  knows  this,  how  can  you  be  sure  it  hap- 
pened ?  "     She  looks  very  incredulous. 

"  Voilh/  that  is  the  whole  matter."  The  black  eyes 
wink  with  excitement.  **  It  is  my  mother,  mademoiselle, 
who  has  been  housekeeper  to  the  relation  of  Monsieur 
Furet,  and  though  it  was  talked  of  at  first  it  was  forgotten ; 
she  kept  the  secret  close ;  and  it  has  been,  perhaps,  for 
that  reason,  among  others,  that  monsieur  has  chosen  me 
to  be  his  housekeeper  when  he  came  to  live  here." 
"  I  wonder  you  could  stay,"  says  Eugenie,  dreamily. 
'*  Dame  I  mademoiselle,  the  pond  is  far  enough,  and  the 
house  is  pleasant  enough  for  me.  I  have  harmed  no  one, 
so  why  should  I  fear  ghosts  ?  If  the  poor  young  lady's 
conscience  had  been  clear  she  would  not  have  drowned  her- 
self, perhaps."  She  checks  herself  by  a  strong  effort ;  she 
longs  to  say  something  on  the  sin  of  a  young  girl  who  mar- 
ried an  old  man  for  his  money,  but  something  in  Eugenie 
imposes  restraint,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  increases 
Margot's  dislike. 

She  stands  aside  to  let  the  young  lady  pass  on  to  the 
rockery  and  then  she  slips  into  the  kitchen  garden  and 
begins  to  gather  herbs. 

T. 

Two  hours  have  passed,  and  Jacques  Eousset  grows  im- 
patient. 

^'Dame!  what    can  they  be  doing    all  this    time  at 


Furet's  ?  "  He  has  smoked  two  pipes,  and  since  then  he 
has  taken  a  nap,  and  now  he  stretches  himself,  yawns, 
and  comes  down  the  steps  again  to  look  for  his  w&e  and 
daughter. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  groimd  belong- 
ing to  the  mill  is  shut  in  by  tall  black  wooden  gates.  One 
of  these  is  opening  now.  Jacques  looks  eageny,  bat  it  is 
only  a  man  who  passes  through  the  gate  and  holds  it  open, 
cfacques  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  tries  to  make 
out  the  intruder,  and  then  he  claps  both  hands  to  his 
sides  with  a  chuckle  of  exnltadon. 

«  Well  done,  old  Furet  t "  he  langhs.  <<  How  well  the 
old  fellow  bows  1  Come,  it  must  be  a  settled  thing,  or  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  given  them  his  company  home 
again."  Jacques  sighs  in  the  midst  of  his  content.  "  Bat 
—  but  —  somehow,  i  had  not  thought  my  little  Eng^ie 
would  have  been  won  so  soon." 

But  though  the  ex-avocat  bows  the  ladies  through  the 
gate  he  takes  his  leave  of  them  there,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  follow  them  as  they  slowly  mount  the  hilL 

**  He  is  not  coming.  Ah  I  thou  art  in  the  wrong,  friend 
Furet."  Jacques  looks  disappointed  as  the  gate  closes  on 
his  daughter's  suitor.  **  Faint  heart  never  wins ;  however, 
if  he  has  won,"  he  said,  reflectively,  ^  tant  mieuz.*' 

Madame  Rousset  quickens  her  pace  as  she  comes  nearer, 
till  at  last  she  runs  into  her  husband's  arms  and  kisses 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

This  achievement  having  left  her  too  breathless  for 
words,  she  stands  smiling  and  panting,  while  Jacques 
pushes  by  her  to  meet  Eugenie. 

At  the  sight  of  her  face  his  hopes  get  a  sodden  chiQ. 
She  is  so  pale,  and  her  eyes  have  a  strange,  scared  kmk  in 
them. 

"  What  is  it,  my  bird  ? "  he  says  softly.  "  Art  thoo 
faint,  Eugenie  ?  " 

*< Faint?"  Madame  Ronsset  has  recovered  herself. 
**  She  is  a  little  weary  with  amasement,  that  is  all  I 
thoaght  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  all  the  wonders 
we  have  seen.  Think  then,  Jacques,  of  a  man  who  knows 
all  about  the  Romans,  and  who  has  a  coin  which  came  oat 
of  a  pyramid.  The  Mus^  at  Rouen  is  nothing  to  hun;  he 
has  treasures  from  every  part  of  the  world." 

«  Tais'toi,  bavarde**  Jacques  speaks  good-humoredly, 
but  he  is  puzzled  by  the  sadness  in  his  daughter's  face, 
and  he  puts  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  helps  her  np  the 
hill. 

No  one  speaks  again  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  stem ; 
then  Jacques  says,  "  We  had  better  go  indoors  to  talk ; 
Marie's  ears  are  of  the  longest" 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  kitchen  Madame  Roasset 
unties  her  cap-strings,  wipes  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief, and  prepares  to  chatter  her  fill,  bat  she  is  stopped  at 
the  outset. 

**  Pardon,  my  mother."  Eugenie  rises  up  and  rtaods 
between  her  parents,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  with  wistful  eyes ;  "  1  want  to  speak  first,"  she  says 
simply,  **  because  I  want  to  spare  a  disappointment  to  my 
father." 

"  A  disappointment  ?  What  then  ?  The  girl  is  a  fool  I  " 
Madame  Rousset  begins  angrily,  her  pink  face  aflame. 

"  Veuz  tu  te  taire,  Jeanneton  ?  "  Jacques  is  terribly 
savage,  he  cannot  be  angry  with  his  pet,  so  he  vents  bis 
wrath  on  his  wife. 

Eugenie  presses  her  hands  tightly  together;  she  feels 
very  shy,  and  yet  she  must  follow  the  impulse  which  urges 
on  her  words. 

«« My  father  1 "  —  instinctively  she  feels  her  best  chance 
of  being  understood  lies  with  her  father  — "this  morning 
it  seemed  to  me  possible  to  marry  and  live  happily  with 
any  one,  even  with  a  husband  so  old  as  Monsienr  Fnret 
And  now  a  great  fear  has  come  to  me  that  I  m^jht  be  un- 
happy, and  then  you  and  my  mother  and  Monsieur  Fnret 
would  all  suffer  through  my  fault." 

Madame  Rousset  gets  on  her  feet  in  her  intense  ctgc^ 
ness  to  put  in  a  word,  but  Jacques  points  to  the  door,  and 
then  lays  his  finger  on  his  lips  with  so  much  sternness  of 
expression  that  she  subsides  quickly. 
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**  Dost  thou  mean  "  — he  speaks  seyerelj,  for  the  disap- 
pointment is  heavier  than  Eugenie  gaesses  at — ^'that 
thou  wilt  not  marry  our  neighbor  ?  " 

Cuff^nie's  head  droops,  and  she  eoes  on  with  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  pressing  on  her  ever  since  she 
rejoined  her  mother  in  Monsieur  Furet's  garden. 

As  thej  left  his  house  she  remarked  Monsieur  Furet's 
trmneient  look  of  vexation  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mar- 

fot.  He  called  for  her  loudly,  but  no  answer  came,  and  it 
ashed  then  on  Eugenie  that  the  housekeeper's  story  might 
be  merely  a  scarecrow  invented  by  the  wily  woman  to 
shield  herself  from  the  intrusion  ot  a  mistress.  But  her 
own  feeling  of  dread  when  she  first  entered  the  house 
weighs  heavily,  and  also  the  sudden  light  which  Margot's 
story  has  thrown  on  such  a  marriage  as  hers  would  be  with 
Monsieur  Furet.  Eugenie  is  hasty  sometimes,  but  never 
weak.  She  raises  her  head  and  looks  frankly  into  her 
father's  vexed  eves. 

'*  My  father,  I  see  now  that  if  I  say  *  Tes '  at  once,  I  am 
only  marrying  Monsieur  Furet  for  his  money.''  Jacques 
winces  and  looks  at  his  dusty  shoes.  *'  You  have  both  " 
—  she  looks  round  at  her  mother;  madame  sits  swaying 
herself  from  side  to  side  on  her  hard  wooden  chair,  tapping 
her  mouth  impatiently  wiUi  one  stumpy  finger — **  always 
been  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  me,  more  than  I  deserve, 
and  I  believe  you  will  not  hurry  me  now.  This  evening  I 
will  go  down  to  church  for  U  iolut,  and  after  service  I  will 
ask  onr  Blessed  Lady  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and 
what  answer  you  are  to  give  to  Monsieur  Furet" 

Madame  opens  her  mouth  and  her  eyes,  but  she  is  too 
devont  to  protest 

Jacques  smiles ;  he  looks  appeased,  but  he  shakes  his 
head. 

**  How  art  thou  to  know  when  thou  gettest  thine  answer, 
nay  child  ?  '*  he  says  sceptically.  "  We  cannot  expect 
Au>nsieur  Furet  to  wait  hat  in  hand  for  thy  decision."  . 

Cug^nie  holds  her  forehead  to  be  kissed.  *<I  always 
ask  for  all  I  want  at  the  altar,"  she  says,  **  and  I  shall  not 
be  deceived  now." 

She  goes  and  kisses  her  mother,  and  then  she  leaves 
them  tc^ether. 

Sng^nie  wakes  with  a  start  and  looks  round  with  firight- 
ened  eyes. 

Tes,  there  are  the  whitewashed  walls  of  her  own  bed- 
room, and  there  is  the  window  just  opposite  her  little  bed, 
and  through  this  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  sky  looks 
bright  and  blue.  % 

'*  Has  it  been  all  a  dream  ?  "  says  the  girl  sleepily,  and 
she  rubs  her  eyes  hard.  **  When  I  waked  before  it  was 
night,  and  since  then  all  this  has  happened,  and  they  say 
a  morning  dream  always  happens  truly." 

She  dressee  herself,  and  then  she  looks  out.  It  must  be 
▼ery  early,  for  not  even  Martin  the  cow-herd  is  stirring. 
There  is  a  soft  mist  on  the  river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hilL  The  cocks  are  crowing  loudly,  but  everything 
else  is  asleep.  Eugenie  sits  down  on  her  bed,  and  thinks 
over  her  dream.  Her  cheeks  are  dyed  with  warm  blushes  ; 
a  new  sensation,  a  new  life,  stirs  in  her  heart.  She  loves. 
Tea,  it  must  be  love,  this  ardent  longing  to  see  the  stran- 
ger in  reality  who  has  been  speakins  to  her  so  sweetly  as  she 
slept  Ah  I  how  plainly  she  sees  his  face  now  as  she  closes 
her  eyes  again  and  calls  up  the  whole  scene  I 

She  is  oat-of'doors  ;  where,  she  does  not  picture,  for  all 
her  sight  is  concentrated  on  her  companion.  He  is  tall, 
and  his  face  is  dark,  but  the  large  hat  he  wears  shadows 
it ;  he  is  quite  unlike  any  one  she  has  ever  seen ;  he  looks 
more  like  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  than  a  countryman,  and 
his  speech  is  like  music ;  there  is  no  Norman  harshness  in 
it.  She  feels  the  stranger's  arm  steal  sofUv  round  her 
waist,  and  liis  ejeB  seem  to  stir  every  pulse  in  her  body. 

£ug^nie  could  sit  all  day  dreaming  out  her  dream; 
it  frigntens  her,  and  vet  there  is  a  delight  minded  with 
her  fear;  but  a  stir  m  the  house  below  rouses  ner;  she 
goes  again  to  the  window  and  looks  out 

She  sees  the  gray  spire,  and  with  this  comes  a  sudden 
thought  of  the  garden  it  overlooks,  and  of  Monsieur  Furet 


Eugenie  turns  away  with  sick  loathing,  and  then  she 
remembers  her  prayer  last  night  at  the  altar. 

<'I  prayed  to  lie  shown  what  was  right  to  do,  for  it 
seemea  like  self-will  to  disobey ;  and  now  I  know  —  oh  I 
I  know  what  to  do.    I  must  not  marry  that  old  man." 

For  she  feels  in  that  glimpse  of  vision-love  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  to  marrv  without  it,  and  her  repulsion 
for  Monsieur  Furet  tells  her  also  it  never  can  come  for 
him.  She  goes  down-stairs,  and  she  sees  her  father 
cominp  in  to  breakfast. 

*'  Ttens  !  thou  art  late,  my  little  one.  Why,  thy  cheeks 
are  red  as  a  rose,  my  Eus^nie  1 " 

And  indeed  Eugdnie  nas  grown  crimson.  The  dream, 
which  in  her  own  room  was  so  real  and  vivid,  seems  to 
dwindle  into  childishness  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  but 
she  resolves  to  speak. 

<<  Father,  do  not  be  anery,  but  I  cannot  marry  Monsieur 
Furet  I  prayed  last  night  to  our  Ladv  for  help  and 
guidance.  I  went  on  praying,  father,  till  the  sacristan 
came  to  lock  the  church;  and  this  morning  my  answer 
has  come.  I  cannot  marry  a  man  unless  I  love  him,  and 
I  feel  I  could  never  love  Monsieur  Furet" 

The  dirinking  dislike  in  her  face  is  more  powerfiil  than 
her  words.  Jacques  sighs,  remonstrates  a  little,  and  finallv 
gives  in ;  and  when  an  hour  afterwards  he  finds  his  wiro 
m  full  tide  of  reproach,  he  imposes  silence  angrily,  and 
tells  her  that  Eugenie  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  he  shall 
give  Monsieur  Furet  his  congL 

VI. 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  has  brought  chanses  with 
it  Twice  since  his  first  refusal  by  Eugenie  Monsieur  Fu- 
ret has  again  proposed  himself  as  her  husband,  and  each 
time  Eugenie  has  been  conscious  that  the  refusal  she  per- 
severes in  giving  irritates  her  mother  and  disappoints  her 
father's  hopes.  Madame  had  a  severe  fall  down  the  lad- 
der-staircase about  six  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  she 
has  been  a  somewhat  restless  prisoner,  so  diat  Jacques 
takes  her  place  on  this  brieht  autumn  afternoon,  and  goes 
with  Eugenie  to  the  f^te  at  La  Mailleraye. 

It  is  a  gav  scene.  From  Candebec  itself,  from  Yatte- 
ville  and  YiUequier,  and  all  the  neighboring  villages,  the 
prettiest  girls  and  the  most  likely-Ex)king  youths  have 
assembled.  The  elders  sit  on  long  benches  under  the 
shade  of  the  elm-trees,  but  the  voung  folks  are  waltsing 
away  on  the  green  close  by,  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  two 
cornets,  and  a  flute. 

The  couples  seem  all  well  matched  except  Eugenie  and 
her  partner.  She  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Monsieur  Al- 
phonse  Poiret,  the  rich  jeweller  of  Candebec ;  and  although 
ne  has  a  handsome  Jewish  face,  and  is  gorgeous  in  a  scar^ 
let  scarf,  with  a  pin  in  which  shines  a  reu  diamond,  yet 
he  cannot  dance ;  he  onlv  flounders  like  a  playful  elephant, 
while  Eugenie  flits  round  him  like  a  fairy.  But  she  does 
not  look  quite  happy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  so  poor 
a  partner,  when  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oest  * 
dancer  in  YiUequier,  and  Caudebec  besides,  nor  is  it 
pleasant  to  see  Kosine  Leroux  sniggering  with  Yictor 
Delpierre  every  time  she  whirls  past;  and  now,  as  she 
stands  panting  for  breath,  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  her 
awkwara  partner,  she  hears  Fran^ine,  the  baker*s  daugh- 
ter, say  to  Jules  Barri^re,  **  Do  vou  see  Beauty  and  Uie 
Beast  ?  I  would  rather  sit  still  aU  day  than  make  such  an 
exhibition  of  myself." 

Fran^ine  smiles  while  she  speaks,  but  the  biting  sar- 
casm in  her  tone  brings  tears  into  Eugenie's  eyes. 

'*I  am  tired,  monsieur,"  she  says  to  Alphonse  Foiret 
^  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  sit  down  and  rest" 

"  Pardon^  mademoiselle.  There  is  a  chair  close  by  the 
bench  under  the  trees." 

The  voice  seems  to  come  from  just  behind  her,  and  its 
tone  thrills  through  Eugenie  strangely.  Where  has  she 
heard  that  musical  utterance  ?  She  looks  round  quicklyi 
but  she  can  only  see  the  plump  person  of  Madame  Hau- 
lard  with  her  tall,  gawky  oaughter  on  her  arm. 

'< Leaving  off  dancing  already,  Eugenie?"    Madame 
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Haulard'e  yoice  has  always  a  %\\^t  accent  of  reproof  in  it 
when  she  addresses  yoang  people.  *'  I  thought  yon  never 
gave  in.** 

Euo^nie  feels  ready  to  cry.  She  hows  to  the  gorgeous 
jeweller,  and  goes  to  look  for  her  father.  She  draws  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  when  at  last  she  reaches  a  vacant  chair 
near  the  bench  on  which  the  miller  sits  smoking. 

"  Mademoiselle  sighs ;  and  yet  dancing  makes  the  heart 
gavt  is  it  not  so  ? 


•J  " 


*his  time  Euir^nie  looks  up  at  once,  and  then  her  eyes 
fall  again  and  a  deep  blush  spreads  over  her  face.  A  tall 
man  stands  beside  her.  His  face  is  dark,  and  is  shadowed 
by  a  broad  felt  hat ;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  his 
likeness  to  the  stranger  of  her  dream.  It  is  he  himself — 
the  idol  she  has  secretly  worshipped  since  her  vigil  before 
the  altar. 

<*  I  —  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath,"  she  stammers ;  and 
then  she  plays  with  her  bonnet- strings.  She  is  terribly 
agitated.  She  longs  to  look  up  asam,  but  she  has  no 
courage ;  she  feels  that  the  stranger^  dark  eyes  are  fixed 
on  her  face. 

**That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  he  says.  How  the 
sweet,  sod  music  of  his  voice  steals  into  her  soul  1  **  Ma- 
demoiselle has  been  sacrificed  to  an  incapable  partner.  A 
good  partner  is  the  soul  of  dancing." 

After  this  there  comes  silence.  Jacques  rouses  after 
a  bit  and  looks  round  for  Eugdnie.  Seeins:  her  so  near  he 
goes  and  fetches  her  a  glass  of  strop,  and  then,  scanning 
her  companion  with  his  alert,  half-closed  Norman  ey^%i  he 

■ay»t  — 

**  Pardon,  monsieur  is  apparently  a  stranger  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur;  I  am  from  I^aris,  and  my  name  is 
Hyppolite  Laborde  —  at  your  service ;  "  and  then  the  two 
men  take  ofi*  their  hats  and  bow  as  only  Frenchmen  can 
bow  in  similar  circumstances.  *'  I  am  a  writer,  monsieur, 
and  I  have  come  into  your  charming  country  for  fresh  air 
and  fresh  ideas.  I  am  enchanted  with  Caudebec  and  with 
its  people,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it.  I  have  been 
wishing  to  dance,"  —  he  looks  as  innocently  as  possible 
into  the  face  of  the  miller,  divining  that  he  is  the  father 
of  Eugenie  —  *'  but  there  is  no  chance  for  me ;  all  the 
young  people  seem  old  friends,  and  a  new-comer  is  left  in 
the  lurch. 
The  miller  laughs. 

*'Do  you  say  so?  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a 
Parisian  modest.  Why,  friend,  '  The  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves.'  Here  is  my  daughter  Eug^ie,  without 
a  partner  —  though  how  she  comes  to  be  sitting  down  I 
don't  understand.     Art  thou  tired,  little  one  ?  " 

Eugenie's  heart  throbs  with  delight,  but  still  she  wishes 
the  stranger  to  ask  her  himself. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  dance,"  she  says  calmly.  "  I 
told  Monsieur  Poiret  I  was  tired,  and  it  is  still  the  same 
waltz." 

"  But  monsieur  is  dancing  again,"  the  stranger  speaks 
eagerly.  *^  Now  that  I  have  the  permission  of  monsieur  her 
fatner,  I  wait  but  till  mademoiselle  has  reposed  herself  to 
have  the  honor  of  claiming  her  hand." 

Is  she  dreaming  again,  or  is  this  reality  ?  and  has  the 
life  that  she  has  passed  through  since  that  delicious  vision 
been  the  dream?  she  asks  herself  as  she  is  wafted  round 
blissfully  on  the  stranger*s  arm.  Eugenie  only  knows  that 
she  could  waltz  on  forever,  and  then  at  each  pause  in  the 
dance,  as  she  stands  with  her  partner  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  listens  to  the  words  so  like  those  she  listened 
to  in  her  dream,  —  words  which  gradually  grow  more  and 
more  full  of  fervent  meaning,  —  it  seems  to  her  life  has 
been  empty  till  now,  and  that  the  joy  of  this  ailemoon  is 
too  intense  to  last. 

Presently  they  are  standing  still  near  her  father  again, 
and  she  hears  him  ask  her  partner  if  he  is  staying  at  La 
Mailleraye. 

*<I  am  not  staying  anywhere,  monsieur.  I  reached 
Caudebec  yesterday,  oeard  of  the  fdte  here  to-day,  and 
came  over  in  mere  idleness." 

"  Then  you  must  come  and  see  my  mill  to-morrow,"  — 
Jacques  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder,  —  '*  and  our  chateau. 
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We  at  Villeauier  are  visited  by  all  travellers.  There  is 
no  such  mill  — he  says  this  in  a  low  voice  ~<^  in  the 
north  of  France." 

VII. 

It  is  two  months  since  the  f^te  at  La  Mailleraye.  The 
little  village  of  Yillequier  is  all  astir,  and  a  crowd  c^ 
idlers  is  waiting  round  the  church  porch. 

Outside  the  crowd,  just  beyond  Monsieur  Furet's  pisr- 
den-gate,  stands  Margot,  looking  eager  and  restless.  Her 
black  eyes  glitter  wiui  a  fierce,  triumphant  li^hi.  She  it 
safe  ;  for  at  this  moment  Eugenie  is  being  wedded  to  Mon- 
sieur Hyppolite  Laborde,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
will  ever  reign  over  the  menage  of  Monsieur  Furet 

"  Little  vain  fool  1.  She  believed  the  Ule-I  told,  and  so 
she  gave  up  my  poor  besotted  master.  He  '11  hanker  after 
her,  though,  to  the  day  of  his  death.    See  him  now  1 " 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  disdain,  and  shelters  henelf 
behind  a  huge  countryman,  who  u  hanging  on  the  skitia 
of  the  crowd. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  just  come  out  of  church.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  bridal  party  who  has  appeared  in  the  porch ; 
most  of  the  others  are  busy  signing  names  in  the  vestry. 

Monsieur  Furet  is  smiling,  and  he  holds  a  large  bouquet 
in  his  hand. 

There  is  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  children  cry,  ^  La 
voUh ! "  and  out  comes  Eugenie,  veiled  from  head  to  foot 
and  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm. 

He  is  looking  so  fondly  at  the  blushins  &ce  under  the 
veil  that  he  does  not  see  Monsieur  Furet ;  out  the  exawcal 
places  himself  in  Eugenie's  path. 

<*  Madame,"  he  says,  with  much  dignity,  "  I  wish  yon  ili 
happiness.  Monsieur,"  —  he  looks  at  Hyppolite,— **twi 
have  a  wife  who  is  wise  as  well  as  lovely  —  yes,  wiser  than 
heads  much  older  than  her  own."  - 

He  bows  and  stands  aside  to  let  them  pass,  ofiering  the 
bouquet  gallantly  to  Eugenie. 

<<  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  says  Margot 
"  Peste  1  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  leaves  her  his  money, 
after  all  1 " 


AERONAUTICAL  MACHINES. 

If  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity  could  be  credited,  it 
might  be  believed  that  a  method  of  navigating  the  air  was 
known  to  the  ancients.    The  aeronautic  flight  of  the  Cre- 
Un   philosopher,  and  the  luckless  fate  of  nis  son  in  the 
Icarian   Sea,   is  a  tale   well    known  to  all  school-boys. 
Strabo  lells  of  a  people  of  Scythia  who  had  a  method  of 
elevating  themselves  in  the  air  by  means  of  smoke,  al- 
though he  does  not  mention  in  what  manner,  or  whether  by 
the  intervention   of  any  mechanical  contrivance.    Roger 
Bacon  alludes  to  a  flying-machine,  although  he  confesse* 
that  he  has  not  seen  it,  and  seems  to  have  known  little  of 
it  beyond  the  inventor's  name.    The  first  historical  flying 
experiment  was  made  in   Scotland,  by  an  Italian  friar, 
whom  James  IV.  had  made  prior  of  Tongland.    The  man, 
who  was  a    great   favorite  of    the  king's,  from  his  pre- 
sumed scientific  attainments,  and  his  supposed  success^ 
in  alchemy,  was  commonly  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
•*  Auld    Homie."    Thinking    that   he  had   discovered  a 
method  of  flying  though  the  air,  the  prior  appointed  a 
cerUin  day,  in   1510,  for  an  aerial  ascension,  and  mnteU 
the  king  and  his  court  to  witness  the  feat    At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  Italian,  bedecked  with  an  enormous  pair 
of  wings,  ascended  one  of  the  battlemenU  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  in  the  presence  of  King  James  and  his  court, 
spread  his  plumes,  and  vaulted  into  the  air.    Unfortunately 
for  the  prior's  reputation,  the  experiment  was  a  coinp.ete 
failure.     Amid  the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, the   would-be  aeronaut  came  tumbling  headlong 
down";  and  although  a  manure-heap  luckily  saved  his  neck, 
his  thigh-bone  was  broken.    As  b  invariably  the  case^  the 
hapless  experimentalist  had  an  excuse  for  his  non-Buoce«; 
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it  was  to  be  attributed,  he  asserted,  to  the  fact  that  his 
wings  included  some  feathers  from  common  fowls,  instead 
of  having  been  all  from  eagles  and  other  noble  birds  I 

In  1617,  unwarned  by  this  disaster,  a  monk  of  Tubingen 
manufactured  for  himself  wings  of  parchment,  and  leaped 
with  them  into  the  air  from  a  high  tower :  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  killed.  In  1670,  the  first  really  scientific 
project  for  navigating  the  air  was  devised  by  Francis  Lana, 
a  Jesuit.  His  plan  was  to  use  globes  made  of  exceedingly 
attenuated  metal,  the  interior  of  which  was  exhausted  of 
the  air.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  globes  being  much 
less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  they  must 
necessarily  rise.  Upon  this  hint  one  of  the  Montgolfiers 
would  appear  to  have  based  his  experiments,  although  a 
publication,  contemporary  with  him,  asserts  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  balloon  from  seeing  an  open  paper 
globe,  into  which  he  had  accidentally  let  some  smoke,  slip 
irom  his  hands,  and  mount  into  the  air.  Acting  upon  this 
chance  experiment,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion, until,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  he  was  enabled  to  let 
off,  in  the  presence  of  his  townsfolk,  a  paper  balloon  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  This  experi- 
ment was  the  first  successful  one  ever  made.  The  bal- 
loon's ascension  was  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
it  through  the  agency  of  a  fire  underneath.  The  fame  of 
Montgolfier's  discovery  spread  rapidly,  and  produced  an 
almost  incredible  sensation.  Everybody  fancied  that  the 
navigation  of  the  air  was  about  to  become  an  easy  task. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1783,  Messieurs  Charles  and 
Bobert  set  off  an  aerostatic  globe  from  Paris.  It  was 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  weighed  forty  pounds. 
It  WHS  made  of  a  kind  of  taffeta,  coated  with  gum,  and 
filled  with  an  infiammable  gas,  obtained  by  the  dissolution 
of  iron  filings  in  vitriolic  acid.  Estimated  to  have  attained 
an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  it  descended,  afler  a 
voyage  of  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  Gronesse,  a 
village  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  Other  and  more 
daring  experiments  followed,  until,  on  September  19  of 
the  same  year,  the  Montgolfiers  started  a  balloon  weighing 
seven  hundred  pounds,  to  the  neck  of  which  was  suspended 
a  cage,  carrying  the  first  livine  voyagers  that  had  yet 
travelled  the  air,  in  the  shape  of  a  sheep  and  two  fowls. 
The  success  of  this  journey  tempted  its  projectors  into  a 
still  more  hazardous  experiment,  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
following  November,  a  balloon  was  sent  off  from  Paris,  to 
which  was  appended  a  car,  containing  two  human  beings, 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  and  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier.  The 
aerial  navigators  soon  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the 
anxious  spectators,  and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  min- 
utes' duration,  descended  in  the  open  country,  several  miles 
from  the  city.  Their  balloon  was  raised  by  means  of  rare- 
fied air,  created  by  a  stove-fire  carried  in  the  car,  and  fed 
by  the  voyagers,  from  time  to  time,  with  straw.  The  ma- 
chine was  seventy  feet  high,  and  forty-six  feet  in  diameter ; 
it  contained  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  weished 
(with  all  its  contents)  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred-weight. The  success  of  this  experiment  was  deemed 
so  marvellous,  that  a  report  of  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
spot,  and  signed  by  Franklin  and  several  notabiuties  who 
were  present. 

On  the  2d  of  December  following,  a  still  more  remark- 
able aerial  journey  was  performed  by  Messieurs  Charles 
and  Robert,  junior.  They  terminated  their  aerial  journey 
without  any  mishap ;  and  from  his  success,  M.  Charles  was 
led  to  conceive,  as  he  himself  says,  '*  perhaps  a  little  too 
hastily,"  the  idea  of  being  able  to  steer  one's  course  through 
the  air.  This  idea,  the  unsolved  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation, was  at  once  caught  at  by  the  public,  and  on  the 
rery  day  of  the  last-named  ascent,  the  Lyons  Academy 
offered  a  prize  of  twelve  hundred  livres  for  the  best  disser- 
tation on  this  subject :  **  To  find  the  most  certain  and  most 
simple  method  of  directing  the  Air  Balloon  horizontally 
and  at  pleasure."  To  accomplish  this  feat  is  what  the 
empirical  are  still  striving  at. 

Whilst  these  really  scientific  experiments  were  goinff  for- 
ward in  France,  a  Mr.  Miller  was  exhibiting  in  London  a 
soi-disant  flying-machine,  made  in  the  form  of  a  West 
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Indian  crow,  with  wings  acted  upon  by  mechanical  power' 
"  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature.*'  The  turning  of  a  winch 
gave  motion  to  a  small  wheel,  which  then  set  in  action 
other  wheels  to  the  right  and  left,  and  gave  play  to  the  two 
wings.  ^  The  person  who  turns  this  winch,"  says  a  con- 
temporary of  its  inventor,  "  being  seated  at  the  aerial  helm, 
guiaes,  at  the  same  time,  a  fine  spreading  tail  or  rudder, 
which  may  be  moved  with  ease  (as  may  the  wings)  in  any 
direction,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique.  The  wings, 
the  pinions  ot  which  are  formed  of  steel,  so  finely  tempered 
by  an  invention  of  the  ingenious  artist  that  a  nle  will  not 
touch  them,  are  at  present  covered  with  crimson  silk;  but 
when  brouffht  into  action  will  be  covered  with  the  strong- 
est'gummed  silk.  The  whole  machine  weighs  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  carry  three  hundred.  The  artist  has  been 
employed  upon  it  many  years,  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  for  which  reason  it  will  not  take  its  flight  till  a  sub- 
scription, now  goin^  on,  to  reward  the  artist  for  his  skill 
and  labor  is  in  sufficient  forwardness."  This  was  in  1 784  ; 
and  up  till  the  present  time  Mr.  Miller  does  not  appear 
to  have  "  raised  the  wind  "  sufficiently  to  set  this  machine 
into  motion. 

The  success  of  the  Montgolfiers  and  others  had  the  e  fleet 
of  bringing  many  new  competitors  into  the  field.    By  the 
end  of  1784,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  voyages  of  aerostatic 
machines  carrying  human  freights  are  recorded,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Mr.  Tytler  of  Edinburgh, 
who  ascended  on  ue  27th  of  August  of  that  year  In  a 
basket  appended  to  a  balloon,  and  travelled  for  about  half 
a  mile.    To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  aerial 
navigator  in  Great  Britain.    Most  of  these  early  aeronauts 
attempted  to  propel  or  guide  their  balloons  with  wings  or 
oars  of  various  kinds,  and  although  these  schemes  were 
necessarily  fail tures,  their  inventors  invariably  declared  that 
they  were  successes.    M.  Blanchard,  who  subsequently,  in 
1810,  crossed  the  English  Channel,  positively  affirmed,  in 
1784,  that  he  was  enabled  to  guide  his  balloon  by  means  of 
the  two  pairs  of  large  wings  or  sails  which  were  attached  to 
the  car.     In  his  account  of  his  third  aerial  journey,  made 
with  M.  Boby,  in  the  latter  year,  he  remarks  that,  when 
preparing  to  descend,  "  we  observed  a  large  number  of 
peasants  running  towards  us,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
xnow  their  intention,  we  again  took  flight,  and  ascended  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet.    My  wings  alone  produced 
this  efl*ect,  and  with  great  ease.  ...  A  slight  motion  ena- 
bled us  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure."    Before  the  dis- 
covery of  ballooning,  M.  Blanchard  had  already  made  him- 
self notorious  by  the  manufacture  of  a  machine  for  flying. 
He  tried  the  invention  in  Paris,  but  unsuccessfully,  although 
it  is  alleged  that  he  raised  himself  a  short  distance  from 
the  earth  with  it.    Not  yet  discouraged,  '*  he  made  a  second 
experiment,"  quaintly  records  a  contemporai^, "  by  sending 
ofi^a  criminal  m  the  machine  from  the  top  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame    at    Paris."    Ihe    criminal,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death,  was  ofifered  his  liberty  if  the  experiment 
succeeded,  and,  avers  our  authority,  it  was  successful.    M. 
Blanchard  then  built  a  flying-boat  to  carry  the  despatches 
for  the  French  government  from  Brest  to  Paris ;  but  this 
project  failed  to  answer  his  expectations,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  balloon  exploits  of  Messieurs  Charles  and 
Robert,  that  he  learned  how  to  traverse  the  air.    He  must 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  charlatan ;  and  his  repeated 
declarations  that  he  directed  his  balloon  at  will  prevent 
us  putting  much  faith  in  his  amusing  accounts  of  his  aerial 
adventures. 

The  rarefied  ur  which  the  Montgolfiers  made  use  of  was 
soon  exchanged  by  later  balloonists  for  hydrogen  gas :  be- 
ing the  lightest  gas  procurable,  it  was  deemed  the  best  for 
balloon- navigation,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  finding  any 
suitable  substance  sufficiently  impervious  to  its  escape. 
Oiled  silk,  which  was  generally  used,  could  not  retain  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Green  introduced  coal-gas,  or  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  into  his  balloons,  that  this  great  obsta- 
cle was  overcome.  All  experiments  to  apply  machinery 
to  direct  balloons,  and  to  overcome  the  currents  of  air, 
have  signally  failed.  All  these  machines  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds.    The  muscular  power  of  birds  proves  con- 
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oluflively  that  the.  strength  required  to  move  in  the  air,  or 
to  flyi  18  80  great,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird, 
tliat  no  machine  could  be  built  that  could  carry,  suspended 
in  the  air,  machinery  enough  to  propel  it. 


PEASANT  CUSTOMS  IN  SOUTH  GERMANY. 

The  subject  of  popular  superstitionB  and  observances  is 
one  of  ereat  interest,  dating  back  as  it  does  to  remote  ages. 
Their  heathen  origin  may  still  be  easily  traced,  although 
Christianity  has  given  them  a  somewhat  different  charac- 
ter, and  the  names  of  the  deities  themselves,  in  whose  honor 
the  rites  were  originally  established,  have  been  forgotten. 

Before  long  ^<^  spread  of  civilization  will  sweep  away 
all  remains  of  these  ancient  traditions,  even  in  South  Grer- 
many,  where  as  yet  they  still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry.  It  therefore  appears  well  worth 
while  to  collect  some  account  of  these  quaint  customs  before 
thev  become  extinct. 

Since  the  earliest  times  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been 
especially  cultivated  in  the  grassy  pluns  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Allg'au  and  Inn  moun- 
tains. When  the  troops  of  the  Bavarian  dukes  accompa- 
nied the  Grerman  emperors  in  their  expeditions  to  Rome, 
the  Rott  Thai  diestnuts  formed  a  highly  esteemed  bod^  of 
cavalry ;  and  to  this  day  the  Bavarian  regiments  of  light 
horse  obtain  most  of  their  steeds  and  their  best  riders  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  the  youths  possess  trar 
ditional  renown  for  courage  and  dexterity  in  the  saddle. 

The  patron  saint  of  all  the  districts  where  horse-breeding 
flourishes  in  Upper  Germany  is  the  holy  horseman  St. 
Georve,  who  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  learned  in  this 
branch.  On  Uie  24th  of  April,  his  festival  pastimes  take 
place,  which  evidentlr  testifv  to  a  heathen  origin.  All  the 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  assemble  at  some  chapel  ded- 
icated to  the  saint,  or  else,  according  to  a  still  olaer  cus- 
tom, where  some  gigantic  oak  or  lime  tree  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  clearing,  and  serves  as  a  trysting-place. 
Such  patriarchal  trees,  some  thousand  years  old,  are  called 
Ting-trees,  and  are  still  often  to  be  found  on  the  sites  of 
the  old  Pagan  altars  in  Bavaria.  Thousands  of  horses 
and  vehicles  of  every  description  form  a  circle  round  the 
sacred  object.  The  people  bring  provisions,  and  encamp 
in  the  open  air ;  the  priest  preaches  a  sermon  in  the  chapel 
and  then  blesses  the  norses. 

But  the  benediction  is  only  intended  to  give  a  Christian 
character  to  the  rite,  and  the  matter  of  most  importance  in 
the  Georei  Ritt  (George's  Ride),  as  it  is  called,  consists 
in  the  following  process. 

The  younff  men  mount  their  best  horses,  without  saddles, 
and  gallop  three  times  round  the  chapel  or  tree,  before 
which  stands  the  priest,  or  in  his  absence  an  old  peasant, 
who  sprinkles  the  animals  with  holy  water  as  they  dash 
past,  and  casts  upon  them  earth,  which  has  been  dug  from 
the  roots  of  the  sacred  tree.  This  ceremony  preserves 
horse  and  rider  throughout  the  year  from  sickness,  stum- 
bling, or  falling ;  and  formerly  every  peasant  took  home  a 
handful  of  the  bealing  earth  m  a  bag,  to  hang  up  in  the 
stable. 

This  is  apparently  the  remains  of  the  festival  of  some 
god  of  horses,  whose  protection  was  thus  sought.  It  may 
have  been  Freyr,  to  whom  horses'  heads  were  especially 
sacrificed,  and  whose  warlike  attributes  may  easily  have 
been  transformed  into  the  chivalrous  dragon-slayer. 

In  other  parts  different  saints  are  looked  upon  as  patrons 
of  horses,  particularly  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Leonard.  The 
latter  acts  a  most  important  part  in  Upper  German/,  for 
to  him  the  peasant  confides  his  greatest  treasure,  which  he 
of^en  values  above  house  and  family,  namely,  his  cattle  and 
his  stables. 

St.  Leonard  has  become,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
patron  of  all  four-footed  domestic  animals;  whilst  the 
feathered  race  has  its  own  saints.  For  instance,  doves  are 
under  the  protection  of  St  Columb,  geese  under  that  of 
St.  Martin,  and  ducks  belong  to  St.  Vitus. 
In  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Swabia,  and  the  Alle- 


mannic  part  of  middle  Germany,  there  are  countless  small 
chapels,  generally  standing  in  some  clearing  of  ^e  woods, 
to  which  all  the  country-people  flock  in  pil^msge  on  St 
Leonard's  day,  Novemoer  6th,  and  then  with  hones  and 
vehicles  they  drive  round  the  sacred  spot.    This  is  called 
the  '*  Lienhards-Fahrt "  (Leonard's  drive)  :  it  is  similar  to 
the  <*  Georgi-Ritt,"  only  the  latter  is  confined  to  hones 
alone.    The  vehicles  used  on  this  occasion  are  constrocted 
for  the  purpose,  and  consist  of  boxes  on  wheels.    They  are 
painted  bright  blue,  and  are  filled  with  young  and  old  folks, 
all  gayly  dressed  in  holiday  attire.    Some,  who  prefer  rid- 
ing, come  with  their  horses  decked  out  with  ribbons  and 
§audy  trappings.    Even  the  Sennerin  brings  her  cows  from 
le  mountain  pastures.    The  day  is  concluded  with  mosic 
and  dancing. 

A  thoroughly  heathen  idea  is  the  common  custom  of  offer- 
ing to  the  saint  wax  models  of  the  limbs  (^  such  animals 
as  are  either  sick,  or  have  already  been  cured  by  his  aid. 
In  general,  the  offering  is  vowed  when  the  illness  breaks 
out,  and  presented  sdfter  die  recovery.  Consequentlj,  the 
altar  of  St  Leonard's  Chapel  is  often  quite  covered  widi 
these  gifts.  Cow  horns,  goat  horns,  heads  of  oxen,  hors^ 
necks,  pigs'  snouts,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  aU  domestic 
animals,  and  even  their  hearU,  livers,  and  lungs,  all  testify 
to  the  power  and  veterinary  skill  of  Uie  saint. 

But  St.  Leonard  meets  with  wrath,  as  well  as  gratitoed, 
should  his  help  not  prove  effectual.  Like  the  old  northern 
kings,  who  demolished  the  imi^s  of  their  gods,  with  dabs, 
if  they  were  not  victorious  in  battle,  so  did  the  Baden  peas- 
ants in  our  own  times,  for  they  cast  the  wooden  figure  of  St 
Urban,!  the  tutelary  saint  of  vine  culture,  into  the  Rhine, 
because  he  did  not  ward  off  the  grape  disease.  Some  Ans- 
trian  peasants  behaved  in  a  similar  manner :  when  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  approached,  they  vowed  and  erected  s 
new  gilded  statue  to  St.  Leonard,  to  secure  his  protection, 
and  when  the  complaint  appeared,  despite  their  precas- 
tions,  and  killed  all  their  cattle,  they  destroyed  the  ststue, 
and  threw  the  fragmenU  into  the  water,  bitterly  upbraidiiig 
the  ungrateful  saint. 

The  Mautiful  custom  of  the  Sonnwend  fires,  on  the  En 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  well  known.  At  one  time,  at- 
tempts were  made  m  official  quarters  to  put  them  down, 
but  in  vain.  The  peasants  were  obstinate,  and  GoTem- 
ment  was  forced  to  yield  the  point  Some  years  ago,  as 
many  as  thirty-seven  bonfires  have  been  counted  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  the  Chiem-Sce. 

In  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  on  the  Rhine,  there  are  so- 
called  Judas  fires ;  in  South  Germany,  and  particularly  the 
Bavarian  Highlands,  we  find  the  faster  and  St  John'i 
fires.  The  former  are  lighted  on  Easter  Eve,  at  the  time 
when  the  Resurrection  is  considered  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. On  the  23d  of  June  the  mountains  are  blazing 
with  the  Midsummer  fires.  Some  days  previously  boys  go 
about  from  house  to  house,  collecting  wood,  and  singing - 

If  here  an  honest  man  doth  live, 
A  fagot  he  will  gladly  give ; 
Two  fagots  and  two  sticks,  that  so, 
Our  fire  may  bravely  glare  and  glow ! 

Every  household  must  contribute  its  share,  or  else  the 
Bauerin  will  find  her  hearth  unproductive  during  Uie  ycsr 
The  flame  iUelf  possesses  prophetic,  saving,  healing,  and 
consecrating  powers.  Its  height  foretells  the  growth  of  Uie 
next  crop  of  mx  :  whoever  jumps  over  the  fire  will  not  suffer 
from  sunstroke,  rheumatism,  or  fever  throughout  the  yetf. 
It  is  a  universal  custom  to  drive  sick  cattle  either  over  the 
smouldering  embers,  or  else  through  the  flame,  in  order  to 
restore  them  to  health  and  to  preserve  them  from  witch- 
craft, accident,  and  pestilence.  Amongst  other  things,  i 
cart-wheel  is  dipped  in  pitch  and  poised  on  the  end  of  s 

J  The  following  quaint  legvod  b  told  at  Twtm  of  St.  Urbm.  He  l«^ 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  regulate  rhe  weather,  rain  .and  •«»«"!.  ™  ."^ 
a  manner  ae  he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  t^. 
and  hla  entreaty  wa.  granted.  But  he  forgot  the  wind,  and  c?J«Jl«^ 
the  bloeromi  all  fell  off.  Only  one  bunch,  which  he  had  *»»?«>*»»**  S* 
ripened,  thanks  *to  the  current  of  ,alr.  Howerer,  a  toiee  ftom  he»T«n  » 
him  not  to  be  diicouraged,  for  the  eoHtary  bunch  of  grapes  would  jieMr 
much  wine,  that  he  would  not  have  baiiela  enough  «<>  eontjin  A«  qwatt^ 
And  10  It  niOTed ;  but  from  heneeforth  St  Urban  admowledgwi  ««*  »*^ 
Idenee  uiderttood  the  weather  better  than  he  did. 
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long  stick ;  it  is  then  set  alight,  and,  after  being  whirled 
round  a  few  times,  it  is  hurled  down  the  mountain-side, 
while  the  ^  wheel  driver  "  dedicates  it  in  some  such  lines  as 
these:  — 

Away,  my  wheel ;  now  fly 

To  Mittenwald  hard  by ; 

Bat  wheresoever  I  thee  shall  throw. 

To  none  bat  Lise  thon  mast  go  I 

In  former  times,  when  the  priest  himself  used  to  bless 
the  fire,  the  wheel  was  usually  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. However,  by  degrees,  wordly  interests  gained  Uie 
apper  hand,  and  the  young  men  now  generally  celebrate 
the  names  of  their  sweethearts. 

Bat  the  most  important  ceremony  is  when  the  youths 
and  maidens  leap  through  the  fire,  for  that  is  a  matter  of 
heart  and  hand.  The  mere  invitation  is  a  public  sign  of 
wooing,  and  acceptance  shows  that  the  suitor  is  favorably 
received.  One,  who  already  feels  pretty  certain  of  his  re- 
ception, approaches  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  claps  his 
hands  and  sings, — 

Above  mv  head,  below  my  head, 
My  hat  I  gaylv  swing ; 
The  girl  that  1  love,  now  with  me. 
Mast  through  the  fire  spring ! 

If  he  receives  her  hand  as  a  token  that  she  is  willing  to  eo 
throttsh  fire  with  him,  as  well  as  through  life,  the  couple 
ran  hand -in-hand  towards  the  flame,  and  attempt  to 
fpring  over  or  through  it  A  successful  spring  |s  a  sure 
sign  that  the  two  youne  people  belong  to  one  another ; 
tlieir  love  has  been  haliowed  bv  fire.  But  should  one 
chance  to  fall  or  stumble,  sometning  will  probably  cause 
their  separation.  The  flickering  or  smoking  of  the  fire  sig- 
nifies that  trials  are  in  store  for  the  newly-formed  alliance; 
bat  when  the  flames  rise  up  hieh  and  clear  during  their 
leap,  or  crackle  as  though  rejoicing  over  the  agile  pair, 
then  the  future  life  may  be  commenced  at  once  in  peace 
and  security,. for  the  Midsummer  fire  has  foretold  prosper- 
ity. 

On  Midsummer  Eve,  and  also  on  the  nijzhts  of  St.  Vitus 
(June  15th)  and  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29m,  apeci^iaract 
of  sorcery  may  be  practised,  which  goes  oy  the  name  of 
Bilmes,  or  Bilwis-Scnnitt,  and  is  evidently  of  very  ancient 
origin.  A  peasant  who  wishes  to  possess  his  neighbor's 
corn,  as  it  stands,  makes  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who  ap- 
pears at  his  door  on  one  of  the  aforesaid  nights  in  the 
shape  of  a  rough  black  goat  with  fiery  eyes.  The  Neiding, 
as  the  sorcerer  is  called,  leaps  on  the  demon's  back  and 
becomes,  like  him,  invisible  ;  on  his  left  foot  is  fastened  a 
sharp,  glit*ering  knife,  and  thus  he  rides  round  the  fields  of 
those  neighbors  who  have  the  finest  com.  The  fiend-goat 
onlv  touches  the  tips  of  the  ears,  and  travels  long  dutances 
with  incredible  speed.  The  result  is,  that  not  only  is  the 
com  mown  down  in  the  immediate  track,  which  is  only 
about  a  fiat's  breadth,  but  all  that  has  been  inclosed  in 
the  wide,  ma^ic  circle  must  henceforth  grow  and  ripen 
in  the  baj>n  of^the  Bil wis*  Schneider,  whilst  it  disappears 
in  the  neighbor's  fields. 

But  as  great  mischief  may  be  thus  wrought  in  a  short 
time,  it  is  said  that  the  power  of  this  witchcraft  is  limited 
to  those  three  nights,  and  then  only  during  curfew  time ; 
therefore  a  good  sacristan  knows  that  he  must  ring  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  on  these  evenings. 

However,  countercharms  exist  of  white,  or  allowable 
magic,  against  the  black  of  the  Bilwis  rider.  Any  one  who 
can  find  a  cuckoo's  nest,  or  the  skin  of  an  adder,  or  else  an 
old  mole-hill,  and  lays  it  on  his  head,  and  sits  on  a  bound- 
ary stone,  will  become  invisible,  and  can  recognize  the  un- 
holy rider.  If  he  is  called  by  name  the  goat  vanishes  with 
a  howl,  the  sorcerer  is  thrown  to  the  ground  and  sickens 
from  that  moment.  Within  a  year  and  a  day  the  devil 
fetches  him.  The  mischief  itself  may  be  remedied  and  the 
bewitched  ears  of  corn  recovered  by  their  rightful  owner, 
provided  the  first  harvest  wagon  is  driven  backwards  into 
the  bam. 

According  to  some  old  traditions,  however,  the  Bilwis 
waa  originslly  k  benevolent  though  tricksy  Kobold,  whose 


Sreat  amusement  was  to  tangle  the  children's  hair  in  their 
eep ;  but  gradually  his  good  qualities  were  forgotten,  and 
he  became  an  evil  spirit 

At  Whitsuntide,  in  manv  villages  of  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  is  celebrated  the  Whitsun-ride. 
A  procession  of  youths  ride  through  the  village,  collecting 
contributions  for  the  subsequent  feast,  and  leading  a  com- 
rade in  their  midst,  enveloped  in  leaves  and  boughs,  who 
is  cast  into  the  nearest  Ppnd  or  brook,  and  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  water.  This  appears  to  typify  the  victory 
of  summer  over  winter,  and  as  fragments  of  old  songs  tes- 
tify, it  was  also  an  invocation  to  the  gods  that  they  should » 
water  the  verdant  summer  earth.  In  olden  days  a  maiden 
remresented  the  virgin  green  earth. 

Processions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany ;  partly  remains  of  old  heathen 
traditions,  for  we  know  ^m  Tacitus  and  other  sources, 
that  solemn  processions  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Germans,  when  the  imi^es  of  the 
gods  were  carried,  or  drawn  in  chariots,  round  the  bound- 
aries of  the  coun^,  to  spread  peace  and  plentv.  To  this 
day  there  are  curious  superstitions  connected  with  the 
Antlass  or  Corpus  Christi  procession.  For  instance,  the 
branches  of  the  young  birch-trees,  under  which  the  pro- 
cession has  ^ssed,  are  the  best  safe|guard  against  hail  and 
lightning.  When  the  storm  rises  the  dried  leaves  are  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  an  iron  brazier,  which  must,  however,  on 
no  account  be  riveted  with  a  nail,  or  else  the  lightning  will 
be  attracted.  Moreover,  small  flags  on  very  long  poles  are 
waved  during  the  procession,  to  drive  away  from  the  par- 
ish all  evil  spirits  or  threatening  storms. 

At  the  end  of  August,  in  South  Germany,  when  the  last 
sheaves  are  brought  into  the  bam,  there  comes  the  joyous 
festival  of  the  Sichelhenk  (from  Sichel  —  a  sickle),  which 
is  in  honor  of  the  successful  garnering  of  tiie  corn,  just  as 
the  Drischlhenk  (from  Dreschen  —  to  thrash)  celebrates 
the  final  thrashing  of  the  year's  fruits.  He  who  has  reaped 
and  bound  the  Gist  sheaf  hoists  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  barn.  It  is  there  laid  down  and  the 
couples  dance  round.  The  sheaf  is  then  divided :  one 
half  is  decked  with  red  ribbons  and  hung  up  in  the  shed, 
whilst  the  other  is  bumt  on  the  open  barn  noor ;  the  lads 
spring  into  the  fire,  and  the  girls  cast  in  all  sorts  of  small 
articles,  such  as  ribbons,  colored  paper,  or  gingerbread,  and 
preserve  the  ashes  as  a  remedy  agsinst  fever  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  they  are  likewise  much  used  as  love-charms. 

in  many  places  the  Bauer  leaves  the  last  ears  of  corn 
standing  in  the  field,  and  the  last  apples  hanging  on  the 
tree. 

**  That  is  for  Wodan,  for  the  old  one,"  he  says,  mvsteri- 
ously,  when  questioned.  If  this  act  of  piety  be  neglected, 
the  ground  or  tree  whenceall  has  been  taken  will  bear  no 
frait  next  year. 

In  Lower  Bavaria  the  same  festival  is  celebrated  in  a 
still  more'  mvthological  form.  The  reapers  fashion  the 
likeness  of  a  human  figure  from  the  last  sheaf,  with  a  stick 
in  its  hand  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  its  head.  They 
then  dance  round  it,  and  even  kneel  down  before  it  and 
pray,  though  their  devotions  are  now  no  longer  addressed 
to  the  straw  figure,  but  to  the  true  God. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  prayer  is  still  considered  to  protect 
the  suppliant  fh)m  any  acoident  that  might  befall  him  in 
field  labor  during  the  year.  The  remains  of  the  fmit  and 
com  are  also  laid  down  before  the  figure,  which  is  called 
the  Aswalt  or  Oswalt. 

With  the  first  week  in  Advent  the  Anroller,  Klopfels, 
or  Geb-Nachte  begin.  On  Thursdav  evenings  bands  of 
voung  men  or  children,  called  Klockler,  go  from  house  to 
house.  Thev  are  armed  with  little  wooden  hammers,  with 
which  they  knock  at  the  windows,  and  then  recite  some 
rhymes,  asking  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  for  a  small 

Sift.  This  is  supposed  to*  be  in  pious  memory  of  the  wan- 
erin^s  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when  the 
hard-hearted  people  of  Bethlehem  refused  them  shelter* 
The  custom  may  oe  also  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Plague, 
when  peas  used  to  be  thrown  against  the  windows  to  find 
out  if  anybody  was  alive  in  the  house. 
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On  the  6th  of  December,  St.  Nicholas  appears,  accompa- 
nied by  his  servant  Klaubaaf,  or  Wauwau.  In  the  Vinach- 
gau,  in  Tyrol,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  children  to 
sally  out  on  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas  to  a  neighboring  hill. 
They  hang  bells  about  them,  and  then  dance  and  shout  for 
a  certain  time.  This  is  called  "  awaking  the  Klaubauf." 
He  is  clad  in  a  rough,  hairy  skin,  with  clanking  chains 
hung  about  him.  Over  his  shoulder  are  slung  two  sacks, 
into  one  of  which  he  thrusts  naughty  boys  and  girls,  whom 
he  carries  off  to  the  woods,  where  he  gobhles  them  up,  but 
from  the  other  he  produces  fruit  and  cakes  for  good  chil- 
dren. Occasionally  the  heathen  goddess  Berahta,  the 
Berchtfrau,  accompanies  the  Christian  bishop. 

In  the  Italian  Tyrol,  St.  Lucy  takes  his  place,  and  in 
Lnsema  a  shoe  is  placed  ready  to  receive  her  gifts.  This 
is  a  North  German  custom,  and  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Tyrol.  In  many  villages  it  is  usual  to  gather  branches 
from  a  cherry-tree  on  St.  Barbara's  Day,  December  4th, 
and  on  St.  Lucy's,  December  Idth,  in  order  to  make  them 
bloom  on  Christmas  Eve. 

All  species  of  black  and  white  magic  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  effective  on  St.  Thomas's  night,  December  21st, 
and  Christmas  night,  and  they  are  particularly  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  love-spells,  by  curious  maidens  who  wish 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future. 

Lead,  or  else  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  poured  into  water  on 
the  night  of  St  Thomas,  and  from  the  shape  it  assumes 
ma^  be  predicted  whether  the  girl  will  marry,  die,  or  re- 
main single  during  the  ensuing  vear;  whether  she  will 
espouse  an  old  or  young  man,  citizen  or  peasant,  rich  or 
poor.  Moreover,  the  right  shoe  must  be  thrown  backwards 
over  the  left  shoulder ;  should  its  tip  point  to  the  door,  the 
bridegroom  will  be  a  stranger,  but  if  the  contrary,  he  will 
be  some  one  in  the  village.  Finally,  the  girl  mounts  on  a 
stool  just  before  getting  into  bed,  and  entreats  St.  Thomas 
to  let  her  future  husband  appear  in  a  dream.  She  also  be- 
lieves that  whoever  she  first  meets  on  her  way  to  the 
Christmas  midnight  mass,  or  whoever  first  addresses  her 
or  shows  her  any  civility,  will  eventually  marry  her. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mangers  are  universally  dis- 
played in  Tyrol,  decked  with  fir  branches,  or  in  South 
Tyrol  with  ivy.  A  Tyrolese  manger  does  not  merely 
represent  the  Scripture  narrative,  but  is  also  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  mountain  life.  Chamois  and  hunters 
climb  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains ;  there  is  the 
neat  peasant's  house,  and  battlemented  castles  frown  down 
from  the  rocks.  Shepherds,  Bauerinnen,  cattle  dealers, 
and  sennerinnen  enliven  the  foreground.  Miners  are 
bringing  the  ore  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  in  a 
secluded  grotto  the  long-bearded  hermit  is  visible,  engaged 
in  reading  or  praying. 

Till  quite  recently,  the  four  elements  were  fed  on  the 
Holy  Night,  that  they  might  be  favorably  disposed  towards 
mankind.  Flour  was  scattered  in  the  air,  a  portion  of 
food  was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  some  was  thrown  into 
the  well,  and  on  the  fire. 

In  many  parts  it  is  still  customary  to  shake  or  embrace 
the  trees  in  the  orchard,  saying,  **  Awake,  tree  I  This  is 
the  Holy  Night,  bring  us  apples  and  pears  a^ain."  This 
is  supposed  to  make  them  bear  plentifully.  During  mass 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  water  in  the  wells  becomes  wine. 
Anybody  may  fetch  as  much  wine  as  he  likes,  but  woe  to 
him  who  utters  a  syllable  during  the  process. 

At  midnight  the  dead  arise  from  their  graves  and  hold  a 
solemn  service  in  church.  Before  going  to  mass,  the  Tyr- 
olese place  a  glass  or  dish,  full  of  water,  on  the  table,  and 
if  it  overflows  during  their  absence,  it  signifies  that  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  wet.  Hidden  treasure  may  now  be 
du^  up,  and  on  this  night  too  the  poacher  casts  his  charmed 
bullets. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  Christmas  Eve  animals  have 
the  gift  of  human  speech.  Anybody,  who,  as  a  child,  slept 
in  a  cradle  made  out  of  the  wood  of  a  cherry-tree,  which 
grew  from  a  stone  dropped  on  a  wall  by  a  sparrow,  can 
understand  the  discourse  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  in  these 
holy  hours. 

The  Christmas  Tree  is  unknown  amongst  the  Bavarian 


peasants.  It  is  a  North  German,  Protes^Ant  custom,  and 
was  only  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  bj 
the  Protestant  princesses,  who  wore  the  crown  of  Bavaria. 
Through  the  court  and  aristocratic  circles  of  Munich,  it 
has  now  crept  into  the  families  of  the  citizens,  and  has 
penetrated  to  the  provincial  towns. 

There  is  a  strange  custom  throughout  Bavaria  and 
Swabia,  called  cutting  the  Kletzen  or  Scherzel.  A  maiden 
gives  her  betrothed  the  Kletzen,  which  is  made  of  black 
bread,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  and  figs ;  then  she  cots  off  the 
round  end,  called  the  Scherzel,  and  they  eat  it  together. 
This  signifies  that  thev  have  solemnly  plighted  troth  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  will  share  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
manufacture  of  the  cake  is  most  important,  and  the  Bauerin 
fears  illness  or  death,  should  it  get  burnt,  or  be  otherwise 
unsuccessful.  On  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  the  red 
wine  is  consecrated  in  church,  which  the  bridal  couples 
drink  at  a  marriage,  and  which  is  called  St.  John's  Bless- 
ing. 

Another  quaint  custom  prevails  in  the  Lech  Valley,  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  The  young  men  give 
the  girls  cake,  receiving  in  return  bread  and  brandy,  after 
which  the  maidens  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  their 
lovers  with  willow  rods  on  their  hands,  arms,  and  necki. 
This  is  called  Kindeln  ;  if  the  skin  does  not  become  thor- 
oughly red,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  love  of  the  couple  is  weak 
and  wavering.  On  Uiis  day  also,  the  children  parade  the 
village  streets,  and  are  permitted  to  beat  the  grownmp 
people,  for  which  they  receive  fruit  and  Kletzen. 

At  Christmas,  New  Tear,  and  Epiphany,  in  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  and  a  large  portion  of  German  Austria,  there  are 
processions  of  children,  poor  people,  and  youths  disguised 
m  various  ways,  who  sing,  recite  verses,  and  improvise 
little  dramas. 

Especially  in  the  Giemgau  and  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Alz,  Traun,  and  Mangfall,  the  children  still  sing  very 
ancient  carols,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen :  — 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  Thou  Dearest  Babe,  now  sleep! 

The  angel  choir  with  Heavenly  voices, 

Before  Thee  now  in  song  rejoices ; 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  Thou  Dearest  Babe,  now  sleep. 

Great,  g^iit,  great,  the  Love  is  all  too  great ! 
God  has  left  his  Heavenly  Home, 
Through  the  ways  of  Earth  to  roam  I 
Great,  great,  great,  the  Love  is  all  too  great 

We,  we,  we,  all  cry  aloud  to  Thee  1 
Open  to  us  Heaven's  Door 
When  this  mortal  life  is  o'er. 
We,  we,  we,  all  cry  aloud  to  Thee ! 

They  go  from  house  to  house,  and  receive  gifts  of  fruit  and 
cake,  in  return  for  which  they  sing  — 

THE   "  BTAR-BINOERS"*   CAROL  OF  THAKKB. 

Gratefully  now  we 

Our  best  thanks  accord  you, 

For  all  the  gifts 

Which  to  us  vou  have  given. 

God  the  Almighty, 

He  will  reward  you 

And  will  repay  you 

Your  kindness  in  Heaven ; 
The  Holy  Infant  in  His  Manger  Bed, 
And  Mary,  too,  and  Joseph,  and  the  angels  OTcrhcad. 

These  now  together 

Great  might  are  possessing, 

Since  they  in  glory 

United  are  all ; 

May  they,  too,  grant  you 

The  Heavenly  Blessing 

On  your  field's  fruits. 

And  your  beasts  in  the  stall ; 
And  have  you  safe  from  all  evil  and  fear. 
In  health  all  together  in  this  coming  year. 

Thus  then  we  wish  you. 
Even  all  here  now, 
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Once  more  a  happy 

And  joyous  New  Year. 

God  the  Almighty, 

He,  too,  is- near  now. 

And  to  your  comfort 

Will  grant  us  our  prayer. 
Lord  Jesn,  last  of  all  may  we 
Find  rest  in  Paradise  with  Thee. 

The  Star  of  the  East  ia  rudely  represented  by  a  sun,  cut 
out  of  paper  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  is 
carried  by  a  boy  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  It  is  believed 
that  if  anybody  strikes  one  of  these  Dreikonigskindel 
(Three  Kings'  Child)  during  the  singing,  the  hand  of  the 
striker  will  grow  out  of  his  grave.  The  season  from  Christ- 
mas to  the  Epiphany  is  called  the  Twelve  Nights,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  during  this  period  all  spirits,  good  and  bad, 
are  permitted  to  roam  the  earth  at  will,  and  are  visible 
e^en  to  those  mortals  who  are  not  Sunday  children.^ 

In  every  peasant's  house,  behind  the  never-failing  cru- 
ci6x  over  the  little  house-altar,  is  preserved  a  bunch  of 
palm  catkins,  branches  of  mistletoe,  and  a  species  of  juni- 
per tied  to  a  hazel  twig,  which  must,  however,  be  peeled, 
or  else  the  witches  will  nestle  between  the  wood  and  the 
rind  ;  and  this  acts  as  a  talisman  against  fire  and  light- 
ning;* 

The  B'auerin  carefully  treasures  in  her  box  a  piece  of 
walnut-wood,  which  has  been  burnt  in  a  fire  lighted  before 
the  church  on  Easter  Eve,  and  likewise  a  white  candle  and 
a  red  wax  taper,  both  consecrated  at  Candlemas.  When  a 
storm  comes  by  day,  the  fire  is  kindled  and  a  bit  of  the 
walnut- wood  thrown  in ;  if  at  night,  the  candle  must  be 
lighted.  The  same  occurs  at  a  death-bed,  and  during  a  con- 
finement the  red  wax- taper  is  wound  round  the  woman's 
hand. 

St.  Sylvester's  night,  December  Slst,  St.  Thomas's  nisht, 
and  the  night  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  the  Epiphany  is  called 
in  Germany,  are  the  four  Incense  Nights.  The  Bauer 
takes  down  the  sacred  Sangen  from  the  main  beam  of  the 
roof,  where  it  has  been  carefully  kept  during  the  year. 
The  Sangen  consists  of  grass,  flowers,  and  certain  herbs, 
which  must  all  be  gathered  with  special  ceremonies  either 
on  die  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Au- 
gust 15th,  or  during  the  thirty  following  davs  ;  for  a  three- 
Fold  blessing  then  rests  on  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
even  poisonous  creatures  become  harmless.  The  dried 
leaves,  mingled  with  juniper  knd  other  materials  for  frank- 
incense, are  strewn  in  an  iron  brazier,  which  the  Bauer 
carries  in  his  left  hand.  His  wife  and  children  precede 
him,  bearing  the  keys  and  a  light,  and,  if  possible,  a  hand- 
ful of  snow.  The  master  of  the  house  also  holds  a  stick  in 
his  right  hand  (probably  it  was  a  sword  in  former  times), 
and  thus,  praying  and  censing,  he  perambulates  the  house, 
stables,  and  barn.  By  this  means  all  evil  influences,  sick- 
ness, and  witchcraft  are  averted.  Moreover,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  the  initials  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  are  inscribed  over  all  the  doors,  with  a  cross  between 
each  letter,  C.  -|-  M.  -|-  B.,  and  the  following  verse  is  re- 
cited :  — 

The  Three  Kin^  come  from  the  Eastern  Land, 
Each  bearing  gifts  in  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
Balthasar  drives  all  foes  away. 
Black  Caspar  hallows  the  house  each  day, 
While  Mefchior  watches  o'er  bolt  and  pin, 
To  keep  the  blessing  safe  within. 

The  chalk  used  for  the  inscription  is  consecrated  in  church 
on  the  eye  of  the  festival. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  priest  consecrates  the  salt 
and  water  used  for  the  formation  of  the  blessed  **  salt- 
stone,"  as  the  square  piece  of  salt  is  called.  Some  grains 
of  it  are  mixed  with  the  food  of  sick  animals,  and  the  trav- 
eller on  leaving  his  home  takes  a  few  morsels  in  his  knap- 
sack. 

At  Candlemas,  all  the  servants  in  Tyrol  change  their 
situations,  and  the  Fashing  takes  place  with  all  its  attend- 
ant  merriment.     On^  favorite  game  consists  in  youths 

«  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  ohildnn  born  oq  Sunday  haTt  the  power  of 
Boeiog  spliuf. 


dressing  themselves  up  as  old  maids,  and  driving  through 
the  village  on  a  cart  en  route  to  the  Sterzing  Morass,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  such  individuals.  There 
they  are  forced  to  spend  their  time  in  measuring  out  the 
wet  moss  with  their  fingers,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Bachelors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  located  on  the  summit  of 
the  Rosskopf  hard  by,  and  are  condemned  to  pile  up  the 
clouds,  in  which  the  mountain  is  constantly  enveloped. 

Winter  is  now  supponed  to  be  over,  and  in  South  Tyrol, 
the  Fashings  fires  are  lit  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  celebrate 
the  beginning  of  spring,  or  at  Meran  on  the  first  Sundaj 
in  Lent.  At  Ulten,  the  people  set  fire  to  maize,  and  strew 
sheaves  in  the  fields,  and  this  is  called  '*  awaking  the  corn." 
In  the  Vinschgau,  boys  parade  the  village  on  the  22d  of 
February  (the  marriage  of  St.  Peter)  ringing  bells  and 
shouting  **  Peter  Langas."  They  thus  announce  the  arri- 
val of  spring,  which  is  called  Langas  by  the  peasants.  In 
North  Tyrol,  winter  has  a  longer  reign,  lasting  till  the  end 
of  March,  and  in  the  Lower  Inn  Valley,  **  Ringing  out  the 
grass,"  does  not  take  place  till  the  24th  of  April,  St. 
George's  Day. 

It  was  believed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  fire,  water, 
salt,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  became  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  their  powers  must  therefore  be  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year.  Consequently,  on  cer- 
tain days,  every  fire  in  the  village  must  be  extinguished. 
The  whole  population  go  to  the  wood  in  solemn  procession, 
and  there,  with  numerous  symbols  and  ceremonies,  a  *'  need- 
fire  "  or  "  wild-fire  "  is  created.  Two  persons,  who  may 
either  be  young  boys  or  a  pair  of  lovers,  rub  two  pieces  of 
dry  wood  together  until  a  flame  is  produced,  repeating, 
meanwhile,  mysterious  rhymes.  The  head  of  a  household 
then  lights  his  torch  at  this  sacred  flame,  produced  by  nat- 
ure herself,  and  thus  bears  home  new  fire  for  the  new  year. 
In  many  parts,  should  a  tree  happen  to  be  struck  by  light- 
ning, all  the  fires  on  the  hearths  are  extinguished  and  the 
torches  are  lit  from  the  genuine  "  wild-fire." 

In  some  valleys  water  is  renewed  in  a  similar  mann^. 
£ither  at  Midsummer  or  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  village 
youth  run  through  all  the  houses,  upset  the  pails,  and  fetch 
fresh  water  from  the  hallowed  spring  in  the  wood. 

But  these  customs  are  fast  disappearing  throughout  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Bavaria,  and  the  renewal  of  the  water 
is  now  a  mere  tradition. 


HOTEL  INCIDENT  IN  THE  RIVIERA. 

No  one  who  has  sojourned  for  a  while  in  the  Riviera  is 
surprised  at  the  crowds  of  foreigners  that  are  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  into  its  various  nooks  and  retreats. 
We  English  go  there  to  escape  mist  and  fog ;  the  Russians, 
to  avoid  extreme  cold ;  the  invalid  Germans,  to  put  a  bar- 
rier between  themselves  and  the  withering  east  wind. 
Some,  again,  visit  it  for  other  than  sanitar}'  reasons. 
Monaco  with  its  gambling  attractions  entices  and  detains 
some,  and  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  climate  luxurious  even 
in  winter  invites  many  more. 

We  —  that  is,  my  wife  and  myself  —  were  enjoying  a 
few  weeks  at  one  of  the  large  hdtels  that  are  so  numerously 
dotted  along  this  coast.  It  might  have  been  at  Hy^res, 
Cannes,  or  Nice,  at  Monaco  or  Mentone,  Bordigbera  or 
San  Remo,  Savon  a  or  PegU  ;  or  it  might  have  b^n  at  no 
one  of  all  these. 

We  had  been  staying  —  it  is  suflicient  to  say  —  at  the 
Hdtel  du  Bon  Vivant  about  a  week,  when  there  appeared 
at  the  table-d'hdte  a  very  striking  personage.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  my  wife  found  herself  (by  accident)  near 
the  visitors'  book,  and  discovered  that  the  new  arrival  had 
entered  himself  as  the  Baron  Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 
We  were  chiefly  English  at  the  hdtel,  there  was  no  Italian 
there,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  national  Burke  was 
limited  ;  so  we  easily  accepted  the  theory  that  this  lengthy 
appellation  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles  in  the  land. 
We  were  subsequently  informed  by  the  baron  that  it  was 
Sicilian,  which  made  onr  ignorance  the  more  excusable. 
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I  don't  think  it  wat  his  title,  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  onlj 
that,  which  made  us  all  so  charmed  with  him.  It  must  have 
been  **  his  noble  bearing,  his  perfect  manners,  bis  evident 
desire  to  please,  his  modest  evasion  of  all  topics  bearing  on 
his  own  career,  and  his  handsome  face.  He  appeared  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  his  black  hair  was  as  glossy  as 
a  raven's  plumage,  and  his  black,  flashing  eyes  betrayed  a 
passionate  soul ;  while  his  thick  moustache  framed,  rather 
than  concealed,  a  smile  that  irradiated  his  intellectual  coun- 
tenance with  sweetness  and  light." 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  description  given  of  him  in  one 
of  my  wife's  letters  to  my  mother-in-law ;  and  I  am  glad  I 
happened  to  look  into  that  letter,  as  it  has  saved  me  some 
little  trouble  in  attempting  to  describe  him  in  words  of 
my  own. 

The  baron  mixed  very  little  with  his  own  countrymen, 
and,  as  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  my  wife,  seemed  rather 
shy  of  them.  He  never  went  to  the  pubUc  amusements, 
and  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  Circolo.  She  explained 
to  me  in  reply,  that  he  was  the  only  nobleman  in  the 
place,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  haughty  towards  his  com- 
patriots of  a  lower  rank.  He  had  also  informed  her  him- 
self, that  he  had  selected  our  hdtel  for  the  express  purpose 
of  mixing  with  the  English,  as  he  was  expecting  shortly  to 
receive  a  government  appointment,  and  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  his  prospective  duties,  a  little  knowledge  of 
English  was  desirable. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  I  only  speak  mv 
own  language  ;  but  my  wife  can  converse  in  Italian  with 
ease  and  fluency,  and  the  baron  very  naturally  talked  with 
her  a  good  deal,  and  occasionally  condescended  to  speak  to 
me  by  ner  interpretation. 

Shortlv  after  the  arrival  of  the  Baron  Monteggiana- 
Tavemelle,  we  were  further  enlivened  by  ancther.  This 
time  it  was  a  Russian  lady,  attended  by  her  maid.  There 
were  no  other  Russians  at  the  Hdtel  du  Bon  Yivant,  and 
she  appeared  to  have  come  there  rather  from  necessity 
than  by  choice,  as  there  were  no  rooms  vacant  in  the  inn 
usually  frequented  by  those  of  her  nation.  She  declined 
to  enter  her  name  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days  dined  in  her  own  room,  and  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  us.  This,  added  to  the  efiect  produced  by  a 
stateliness,  not  to  say  grandeur,  of  deportment,  and  rich 
sobriety  of  dress,  prepared  us  all  for  the  discovery  which 
in  a  few  days  oozed  out,  that  she  was  a  Russian  princess, 
a  widow,  who  wished  to  remain  incognita^  and  to  live 
quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unconventional  freedom 
from  the  obligations  of  nobility  —  an  enjoyment  beyond 
her  command  at  home. 

We  never  fully  understood  how  this  oozed  out  Her 
female  attendant  could  understand  nothing,  and  therefore 
could  divulge  nothing.  The  maltre  d'hdtel  assured  his 
guests  diat  ne  knew  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  bv  his  mvsterious  shrugginzs,  his  self-contradictions, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  manner,  impressed  us  all  with  the 
firm  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  in  his  possession. 
This,  of  course,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  it 
became  an  established  fact  that  the  lady  was  a  Russian 
princess. 

After  a  few  days  of  seclusion,  she  vouchsafed  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  table-d'hdte,  and  retired  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  to  the  Salle  des  Dames  afterwards.  Then 
it  was  that  the  baron  exhibited  his  inborn  as  well  as  inher- 
ited nobility.  He  attended  to  her  little  wants,  placed  her 
an  arm-chair  by  the  fragrant  wood-fire,  and,  on  receiving 
her  Uianks  in  ^s  moUier  tongue,  —  his  parents'  pride  had 
no  doubt  prevented  him  from  learning  any  other,  —  he 
entered  into  a  respectful  and  courtly  conversation  with  her. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  men  in  the  room  who  could 
have  done  it ;  but  the  baron  was  naturallv  the  fittest  person 
to  begin;  and  I  will  give  him  credit  for  boundless  self- 
possession  —  not  to  call  it  impudence. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  grew  with  a  tropical  rar 
pidity.  The  cold  northern  temperament  softly  but  quickly 
thawed  beneath  the  warm  rays  of  Italian  sweetness  and 
light  Fragments  of  their  talk  oocasionallv  reached  the 
ears  of  my  wife  and  others  who  could  understand  them^ 


from  which  it  appeared  that  their  main  topic  was  the 
opera. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  —  he  was  interpreted  to  me  as  saying,— 
^  if  I  could  but  be  honored  with  your  presence  in  mj  box 
at  Florence  I    The  music  would  be  angelic  then." 

'*  The  signer  does  me  a  great  favor  in  expressing  the 
wish." 

Yes ;  it  was  clear  that  he  was  hard  hit,  and  that  she 
knew  it,  and  had  no  denre  to  dismiss  him.  And  yet  ihe 
was  in  no  single  point  guilty  of  indiscretion,  fwwardness,  or 
coquetry,  in  my  opinion. 

**  That  woman,  said  my  wife,  ^  is  abominable  1  Look 
how  she  hunts  that  poor  man  down.  I  suppose  she  fkocies 
Sicily  a  nicer  country  than  Siberia,  or  wherever  it  is  the 
comes  from." 

*<  Well,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "it  seems  tome  that  Uie 
hunting  is  mutual.  Really,  I  don't  see  why  he  should  a't 
marry  her,  if  they  both  like  it." 

**  She  may  be  a  mere  tuft^hunting  adventuress,  for  all  we 
know,"  said  she.    **  1  don't  believe  in  her." 

<*  Well,  but  perhaps  he  knows  more  than  we  do." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  her  a  bit  She 's  hunting  him  down 
for  his  wealth  and  title,  and  is  as  much  a  princess  si 
I  am  1 " 

The  season  was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  room  was 
occupied ;  the  very  last  attic  in  tne  Hdtel  du  Bon  YiYaot 
being  secured  by  a  Grerman  count,  the  Count  Sigismond 
von  Borokopek.  He  put  down  his  name  in  the  visitorB' 
book  like  a  man,  and  his  whole  demeanor  was  frank,  open, 
and  robust  He  was  extraordinarily  fluent  in  English,  as 
well  as  in  French  and  Italian ;  Grerman,  of  course,  was  hii 
mother-tongue,  a  few  dialectical  peculiarities  nodceable  in 
his  pronunciation  arising,  he  explained,  from  the  circam- 
stance  of  his  being  partly  of  Austrian,  pMrtlv  of  Honga- 
rian  origin ;  the  Borokopek  estates  being  in  the  vicinity  of 

Tokay. 

We  now  numbered  about  eighty  guests,  and  began  to 
know  one  another  pretty  well;  but  somehow  the  count 
knew  us  all  better  wan  we  knew  one  another,  before  he 
had  been  a  week  among  us.  He  was  a  big,  burly,  fair 
man,  so  thoroughly  British  in  appearance,  and  in  his 
general  characterisucs,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  but  for  hii 
proficiency  in  other  languages,  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
Briton  bom.  He  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  he  said.  Of  the  forty  years  he  had  puMd  in  it, 
twenty  had  been  spent  in  tAivelling,  half  of  which  time 
had  been  passed  in  England,  and  a  ^od  deal  of  the  rest  in 
America.  Russia,  too,  he  was  acquainted  with  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  he  introduced  himself  to  the  princesi, 
and  was  evidently  as  much  disposed  to  admire  her  as  the 
baron  himself. 

Indeed,  before  veir  Idng,  the  attentions  paid  by  Coont 
Sigismund  von  Borokopek  to  that  lady  began  seriously  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Baron  Monteggiana-Tavemelle; 
and  in  proportion  as  ^eir  rivalry  progressed,  so  did  the 
interest  and  amusement  of  the  company  progress  with  it 

<<  My  dear  Charles,"  sud  my  wife,  <<  is  n't  she  abominable 
flow  f  She 's  a  regular  flirt ;  and  at  her  age,  too  I  —  fortj, 
if  she 's  a  day.  And  after  entangling  the  baron,  to  go  and 
egg  on  the  count,  and  all  in  pubuc  too  1  It 's  bad  enoogfa 
to  make  love  in  public  at  all,  but  to  do  it  to  two  men,  one 
after  the  oUier  —    I  say  she 's  simplv  abominable  I  " 

«*Well,  but,  my  dear,"  I  expostulated,  "they  are  bodi 
making  love  to  her  at  the  same  time.  You  see,  the  count's 
castles  are  much  nearer  to  Russia  than  SicUy  is,  so  periia{>8 
she  prefers  to  become  Mrs.  Count,  etc.,  to  the  other 

Those  of  us  who  were  not  in  love  with  the  pnncess  be- 
gan to  wish  the  absurd  affair  at  an  end.  The  My  was 
most  unfairly  fair  to  each  ;  for  she  gave  each  of  them 
enough  encouragement  to  make  them  savagely  jealous  of 
one  another,  witoout  going  far  enough  with  cither  to  give 
the  other  any  grounds  of  complauit  But  for  her  beantifol 
eyes,  I  would  compare  her  to  a  tableau  vivarU  of  Justice 
holding  the  scales.  I  can,  however,  safely  liken  her  to 
Helen ;  for  she  was  setting  by  the  ears  not  only  the  two 
most  interested  individuals,  but  also  the  whole  world  abont 
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her  ;  and  it  wanted  bat  a  spark  to  commence  a  conflagra- 
tion, certainly  an  explosion,  between  those  two. 

We  had  an  Amenean  at  the  Hdtel  du  Bon  Vivant,  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  man,  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  talk  much, 
and  very  reserved  in  his  manners.  We  little  thought  that 
the  dreaded  spark  would  be  dropped  by  him;  but  so  it 


The  baron  was  describing  to  a  knot  of  us,  including  the 
count,  as  we  were  lounging  in  the  entrance-hall  after 
luncheon,  his  Syracusan  villa,  with  its  exquisite  gardens. 
The  American  was  listening  with  his  usual  air  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  quietly  interposed  a  Question.  "  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  Villa  d'Aosta  in  the  Strada  di 
Palermo  belongs  toVou  ?  " 

**  Si,  signer ;  the  Villa  d'Aosta  yon  speak  of  is  the  one. 
It  i«  mine.  It  has  been  in  my  family  for  several  genera- 
tions." 

*'  You've  got  a  tenant  there  now  who 's  a  friend  of 
nune     — 

'*  No,  signer,  no :  I  do  not  let  my  villa,  nor  other  of  my 
residences." 

**  Well,  that 's  queer,  I  consider,"  said  the  American. 
"  I  came  direct  from  Sicily  last  month,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
was  tenant  of  that  villa  for  the  winter,  and  I  stayed  a  day 
or  two  with  him  in  that  very  house.  Guess  there 's  some 
bunkum  somewheres  I " 

Part  of  these  remarks  were  made  in  Italian ;  some  ejacu- 
lated in  English. 

^  Bagatelle  1 "  replied  the  baron  ;  *<  you  are  mistaken, 
sigpior  I     It  must  have  been  some  other  Villa  d'Aosta." 

*'  No,  it  was  n*t,"  returned  the  American ;  **  and  for  my 
part,  I  think  you  are  no  more  baron  thsin  I'm  Julius 
Cseaar." 

He  certainly  looked  offended,  though  happily  the  last 
sentence  was  in  English  ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  contradicted,  that  it  positively  confused  him. 
And  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  count  looked  exces- 
sively tickled,  as  well  as  triumphant 

That  evening,  when  the  baron  advanced  to  attend  the 
princess  to  the  salon,  she  declined  his  offer  to  place  the 
shawl  on  her  shoulders,  as  he  had  always  done;  and  in  the 
moet  perfect  manner,  without  snubbing  or  putting  him 
down,  allowed  him  to  discover  for  himself  that  she  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  him.  It  was  just  as  if  the  moon  were 
to  take  the  place  of  the  sun,  in  a  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive way,  with  no  explanation  given. 

But,  of  course,  an  explanation  was  to  be  demanded ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  the  baron  sought,  and  ob- 
tained, a  tele-h'tite  in  the  comer  of  the  Salle  des  Dames. 
We  all  had  the  decency  to  read  Galignani,  or  play  b^zique, 
or  otherwise  to  throw  a  veil  over  our  curiosity,  as  we  anx- 
iously watched  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  tried  to 
hedge  our  bets  before  it  was  too  late. 

Suddenly  the  baron  started  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  a  loud 
execrative  exclamation,  which  I  decline  to  translate.  His 
soul  now  most  clearly  betrayed  its  passionateness,  but  there 
was  rather  more  light  than  sweetness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
glared  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  hapless  American. 
We  all  sprang  to  our  feet  too ;  the  ladies  near  the  door 
rapidly  retreated,  and  the  men  looked  at  one  another,  half- 
amused,  half-angrily. 

**  If  I  knew  who  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  madame,  I 
would  '  dilaniate'  him  —  tear  him  in  pieces,"  shrieked  the 
baron.     *'  That  viper  of  an  American  i " 

^  It  was  not  the  American,"  answered  the  count,  coming 
quietly  out  of  a  recess  ;  "  I  told  madame  what  he  had  dis- 
covered." 

The  baron  so  far  forgot  the  perfectness  of  his  manners, 
and  evident  desire  to  please,  as  with  his  open  palm  to  slap 
the  count  on  the  face.  But  in  another  second  he  found 
himself  in  that  physical  checkmate  known  as  Chancery  — 
he  had  got  his  head  under  his  rival's  left  arm,  who  was 
holding  it  down  to  a  convenient  level  for  the  ri^ht  hand  to 
bob  his  nose  —  and  there,  before  the  princess,  in  the  Salle 
des  Dames,  was  being  displayed  a  scene  from  the  British 
ring;  chairs  and  tables  somg  evervwhere,  as  the  quadru- 
pedal monster  performed  its  erratic  revolutions,  amid  the 


screams  of  women,  the  shouts  of  men,  the  groans  of  the 
maltre,  and  the  indescribable  cries  of  astonishment  uttered 
by  the  whole  staff  of  the  hdtel,  which  had  been  gathered 
togeUier  at  the  door  by  the  first  exclamations  of  the  baron. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nationality  having,  in  spite  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  separated  Uie  Latin  and  the 
Teuton,  the  defeated  combatant  was  assisted  to  his  room, 
and  looked  to  by  an  English  doctor  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  hdtel,  and  who  reported  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  broken  teeth,  nothing  of  consequence  was  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  a  further  requisition  of  his  services 
at  a  rencontre  of  a  different  character,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  possible  for  some  little  time,  owing  to  a  diffi- 
culty his  patient  had  in  seeing.  And  the  next  morning  we 
found  that  the  maitre  had  given  the  baron  notice  to  quit 
the  Bon  Vivant  forthwith ;  and  so  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
Baron  Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 

In  ten  days  or  so,  the  count  received  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  at  Florence.  In  it  the  baron  demanded  satisfaction, 
and  required  that  the  count  should  meet  him  at  Florence, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  at  Rome.  In  reply,  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  for  an  interview,  but  positively  de- 
clined to  fatigue  himself  with  an  unnecessary  journey.  The 
affair  could  very  well  be  settled  in  the  place  where  it  be- 
gan. The  letter  was  carefully  and  fully  directed,  regis- 
tered, and  posted  by  the  count  himself. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  an  answer  was  due  in 
four  or  five  days  at  the  farthest ;  but  a  fortnight  passed 
without  any,  and  at  length  he  received  the  following,  dated 
from  Rome :  — 

M  giR^  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honor  which  you  have 
done  me  by  addressing  a  letter  to  me  at  my  house  in  Flor- 
ence ;  and  must  apologize  for  my  inability  to  understand 
it.  Tour  name  is  strange  to  me ;  I  was  never  in  the  place 
fVom  which  you  write ;  I  have  not  been  in  Florence  for 
several  months ;  and  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  some 
mistake.  It  is  possible  that  my  name  has  been  assumed  by 
a  rascally  valet  who  robbed  me  last  year  of  several  private 
papers  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  whom  I  could 
not  conveniently  prosecute." 

Then  followed  a  description  which  tallied  exactly  with 
the  appearance  of  our  baron.  It  seems  that  the  letter,  be- 
ing registered,  had  been  sent  on  to  the  real  baron  at  his 
residence  in  Rome,  instead  of  being  delivered  to  the  false 
one  at  the  address  given  by  him  at  Florence. 

The  princess  was,  no  doubt,  overwhelmed  with  shame  at 
finding  that  she  had  been  encouraging  a  valet  instead  of 
his  master ;  for  she  at  once  admitted  the  count  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  her  more  attentions  than  ever.  I  think  too 
she  really  liked  him.  Anyhow,  he  had  proved  himself  sub- 
stantially able  to  protect  her;  and  the  scuffle  with  his 
rival  had  in  no  degree  lessened  him  in  her  esteem. 

Of  course  we  were  not  behind  the  scenes ;  and  could  only 
judge  of  the  probable  course  of  events  by  such  little  evi- 
dences as  chance  mi^ht  throw  in  our  way ;  but  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  from  our  hdtel 
before  Lent 

^  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  my  wife :  *'  if  another  man 
comes  forward  with  better  prospects,  she  '11  throw  over  the 
count,  just  as  she  did  the  baron." 

**  But  you  see  he  was  n't  a  baron,  my  dear,"  I  remon- 
strated :  **  not  a  real  one,  I  mean,  as  the  children  say." 

<*  Well ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  a  real  count" 

*<  Dear  me  1  what  a  joke  it  would  be  if  he  turned  out  to 
be  somebody's  butler  I  I  wish  some  Yankee  would  come 
and  ask  him  a  little  about  hia  place.  We  want  a  little  life 
here  just  now." 

That  day  we  had  another  fresh  face  at  the  table-d'hdie  > 
this  time  an  Englishman's.  He  was  very  taciturn,  bn^ 
liked  to  look  at  the  company  and  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  was  much  struck  with  the  count  It  occurred  to 
nie,  too,  that  the  count  noticed  him  a  good  deal,  so  much  so 
as  to  refuse  some  of  the  choicest  dishes.  But  no  one  con- 
versed with  the  stranger,  and  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his 
room  —  the  baron's  old  room  —  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him 
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till  the  next  day  at  dinner.  There  was  the  same  cariosity 
on  the  part  of  the  count,  who/  by  the  way,  spoke  German 
exclusively  now  ;  but  the  stranger  was  absorbed  in  his 
dinner.  Afterwards  he  strolled  into  the  billiard*room  to 
smoke  a  cigar. 

By  and  by  the  count  and  I  went  in  to  have  a  quiet  game, 
and  there  we  found  the  new  arrival  comfortably  lolling  in 
an  ample  rocking-chair  by  the  fire. 

The  count  played  badly,  missing  the  easiest  strokes. 
"  You  're  off  your  play  to- night,  count,"  I  said ;  "  what  *s 
the  matter  ?  " 

<<  Don't  mind  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger;  <<  I  hope 
my  being  here  don't  make  the  count  nervous,"  —  he  put  a 
very  remarkable  emphasis  on  the  title,  —  *'  I  don't  play  the 
continental  way  myself,  though  I  do  see  a  good  manv  ^ueer 
games  at  odd  times.  Now,  was  you  ever  in  Scarbro ,  sir  ?  " 
addressing  the  count.  **  No  1  Leeds  ?  No  t  Hull,  where 
the  steamers  start  for  Bremen  ?  No  I  Manchester,  per- 
haps ?  No  I  Not  been  to  Manchester  ?  Then,"  —  he 
had  been  sidling  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door 
as  he  talked,  and  was  now  between  it  and  the  count 
—  ^*  then  suppose  you  and  I  go  back  together.  Mister  Alex- 
ander Jenkinson,  on  this  warrant  I  've  got  aeainst  you,  for 
forgery  of  a  check  on  Gleeson's  Bank  at  Manchester  for 
three  thousand  ^y%  hundred  pounds  i  Oh  yes ;  it 's  all  right, 
and  it 's  no  good  making  a  row.  My  name 's  Inspector  Raw- 
lings  of  the  detective  police,  and  me  and  my  man  here 
have  had  a  pretty  hunt  after  you ;  he  and  the  gens  d'armes 
are  waiting  for  you  outside  the  door." 

Poor  princess,  with  two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  both  of 
them  rotten  t     Still  my  wife  would  n't  pity  her  yet. 

<<  But,  my  dear,"  I  expostulated,  "  the  poor  thine  will 
have  to  marry  some  Russian  now,  perhaps  a  Laplander,  or 
one  of  those  fellows  that  drink  train-oil  with  their  dinner. 
And  she  such  a  monstrous  fine  woman  too,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  rank." 

However,  we  had  but  little  further  call  on  our  sympathy, 
for  the  next  day  she  left  the  hdtel. 

^  So  the  princess  is  off,"  I  said  to  the  maltre  the  same  day, 
while  paying  my  weekly  bill. 

♦*  Monsieur  said  "  — 

^  I  said  the  princess  is  off —  gone,  allie,  icrtie,  partie,  you 
know." 

<*  Qui,  oui ;  but  then,  the  prlncesse :  who  does  monsieur 
wish  to  say,  princesse  V  " 

<*  Why,  of  course  the  Princess  of —  well,  the  Russian 
princess  that  did  n't  marry  the  baron  or  the  "  — 

**  Ah,  bah !    Who  would  call  her  a  princesse  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  made  us  believe  she  was,"  I  indignantly  re- 
joined, '*  by  making  believe  she  was  n*t,'* 

<<  But  monsieur  remembers  without  doubt  that  I  said  she 
was  not  princesse?" 

**  So  you  did ;  but  there 's  a  way  of  saying  no  and  look- 
ing yes." 

<*  rardon,  monsieur  1  The  lady  desired  repose  and  to  be 
in  particular ;  and  I,  I  assisted  that  she  should  so  be." 

**  Well  —  now  she  's  gone,  in  fact,  whal  is  she  ?  " 

**  Monsieur,  she  is  teacher  of  the  dance  at  Marseilles." 


DREAMS. 

The  disciple  of  Lucretius  invented  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  at  Belfast  to  impugn  Bishop  Butler's  psychology 
referred  to  the  story  of  his  master's  suicide  in  despair  and 
disgust  at  the  remembrance  of  an  unworthy  dream.  This 
story  has  been  treated  also  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  a  poetical 
soliloquy  exposing  the  character-  of  that  unwholesome  vis- 
ion, and  the  revolt  of  moral  and  intellectual  pride  against 
its  degrading  sway.  It  is  not  expedient  here  to  examine 
the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  under  the  application 
of  a  stimulating  drug  to  that  particular  capability  of  emo- 
tion. But  the  attitude  of  the  mind  during  sleep,  with  re- 
gard to  the  variety  of  fugitive  ideas  that  present  them- 
selves to  a  dreamer's  consciousness,  is  a  topic  of  general 
and  constant  interest. 


It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  the  champions  of  hostile  creeds 
in  philosophy  that  the  will  has  no  control  over  this  stream 
of  mental  images  in  fantastic  combination,  welliog  Tip 
from  every  chamber  of  the  brain  when  the  pressure  of  out- 
ward sensation  is  taken  off.    This  is  confessed  alike  by 
those  who  would  identify  **the  man  himself"  with  the 
bodily  organization,  and  by  those  who  claim  for  ^  the  sod" 
a  potential  independence  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sygtem. 
The  will  is  felt  to  be  practically  inactive  in  sleep  so'far  as 
concerns  that  power  of  guiding,  checking,  or  diverting  the 
course  of  thought  which  we  possess  while  fairly  awake, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  power  of  mental  self-rule. 
What  is  sometimes  called  attention  is  merely  the  force 
with  which  the  mind  applies  itself  to  objects  which  excite 
a  strong  feeling  at  the  time.    This  engrossing  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  in  which  an  immediate  interest  is  felt  seems 
analogous  to  the  momentum  of  mechanical  force.    It  is 
frequently  in  conflict  with  the  voluntary  mental  action  of 
self-rule;  the  one  is  a  servant  of  principle,  while  the 
other  is  too  often  a  slave  of  passion.    Now  the  latter,  in 
the  mind  of  a  sleeper,  has  all  its  own  way,  whereas  the 
former  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  thinking  machinery. 
The  higher  moral  sentiments,  which  can  only  be  gratified 
by  complete  efforts  of  self-command,  not  by  surrender  cfco 
to  noble  impulses,  are  never  consciously  mingled  with  the 
feelings  experienced  in  a  dream.    There  is,  indeed,  con- 
siderable activity  of  the  social  affections.    But  these  affec- 
tions, before  their  adoption  into  the  sphere  of  moral  de- 
votedness,  rest  upon  a  basis  of  egotism,  as  their  objects 
have  a  personal  connection  with  self,  and  of  familiar  asso- 
ciation with  the  habits  of  life  cherished  in  the  past    The 
dreamer  is  an  utter  egotist,  but  he  nevertheless  loves  and 
hates  his  fellow-creatures  quite  as  ardently  as  in  waking 
hours.    He  has  no  pure  benevolence,  nor  any  sense  of 
equity  in  the  abstract    He  is  arrogant  and  (juarrelsome, 
and   goto  into  violent  passions  for  an  imaginary  canse. 
Pride  and  disdain,  the  desire  of  social  esteem,  of  rank  and 
praise,  of  mastery  and  victory,  with  fierce  resentment  of 
insults  and  offences,  invade  the  slumbers  even  of  the  meek. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  hard  and  cold-hearted 
may  sometimes  have  dream-fits  of  extreme  tenderness,  and 
melt  in  ecstasies  of  love  and  pity.  .„    ,    . 

It  is  consistent  with  this  loosened  and  partially  dark- 
ened state  of  the  mind  that  a  certain  kind  of  remorse  or 
self-reproach  should  be  felt  during  sleep.  But  this  bean 
no  regard  to  abstract  moral  principle,  the  idea  of  which, 
and  of  the  highest  responsibility,  can  only  be  enterteined 
by  the  full  power  of  the  waking  mind.  In  general,  man- 
kind seems  to  be  governed  by  a  twofold  conscience. 
There  is  the  higher  and  inner  conscience,  resulting  from 
the  ideas  of  absolute  and  essential  obligation  and  of  nm- 
versal  law.  There  is  also  the  external  or  customary  con- 
science, formed  by  recollections  of  approval  or  disapprovd 
consequent  on  particular  acts,  and  this  sort  of  empirical 
conscience  belongs  to  a  well-trained  dog.  Now,  during 
sleep,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  the  higher  department 
of  moral  consciousness  appears  to  be  closed.  Bat  the  ha- 
bitual association  of  particular  deeds  with  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable effects  upon  the  moral  sensibility  is  still  earned 
on.  We  shall  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  its  operation 
within  the  range  of  mental  activity  left  to  the  sleeper. 

It  was  just  now  observed  that  'the  condition  of  sleep 
takes  away  from  the  will  all  control  over  the  thonghts. 
It  would  be  equally  correct  to  say  that  the  will,  now  de- 
tached from  the  supreme  guiding  faculty  of  reason, 
becomes  their  sport  and  prey.  Their  origin,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  seems  to  lie  in  the  random  remimscences  of 
sensations  formerly  impressed  on  the  bram,  and  linked 
together,  by  millions  of  complex  and  subtle  associations, 
through  the  whole  past  life.  Those  combinations  of  sen- 
sible ideas  which  have  gained  strength  by  repea^d  pres- 
entation, or  which  excite  the  passions  and  affections, 
predominate  in  the  floating  mass.  This  constitutes  tbe 
idiosyncrasy,  or  natural  disposition,  and  the  direction  oi 
the  current  of  thoughts  in  sleep,  as  in  vacant  waking 
hours,  is  usually  determined  by  this  alone.  But  the  ideas 
so  presented  never  fkdl  to  arouse  in  sleep  the  feelings 
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which  ihej  would  naturally  excite  in  the  waking  mind. 
The  dreamer  must  needs  surrender  his  will  to  these  emo- 
tions without  restraint,  since  he  has  nothing  else  to  hold 
fast  by,  nor  any  fixed  point  in  sight  It  is  like  being  in  a 
ship  without  a  helm,  borne  along  by  wind  and  wave,  the 
shore  being  distant  and  the  stars  obscured.  But,  for  the 
dreanaer,  to  will  a  deed  is  to  dream  of  instantly  doing  it, 
or  striving  to  do  it ;  and  then,  if  his  previous  waking 
conceptions  of  similar  deeds  were  associated  with  painful 
or  shameful  consec^uences,  he  feels  intense  mortification. 
It  never  occurs  to  him,  as  it  so  often  does  to  men  who  are 
wide  awake,  if  they  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done, 
that  the  wrongful  act  may  be  excused  because  their  will  to 
resist  was  overcome  by  the  impulse  p£  passion.  The 
dreamer's  consciousness  tells  him  tnat  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est will  to  resist,  and  that  his  whole  will,  actiug  with  its 
fullest  enerry,  was  bent  upon  doing  the  evil  deed.  He  is 
therefore  stul  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
with  a  Yague  terror  of  the  consequences,  and  a  feeling  of 
profound  disgrace,  though  he  does  not  see  any  other  course 
that  he  could  have  pursued.  This  is  because  the  fatal 
chain  of  ideas  leading  to  the  excitement  of  undue  passion 
and^  to  a  corresponding  resolve  is  not  intersected  or  accom- 
panied in  the  dreaming  mind  by  reflections  upon  an  alter- 
native or  opposite  line  of  conduct 

£very  person  in  waking  hours,  yielding  to  habit  or  to 
feeling  or  to  some  outward  influence,  must  nevertheless 
think  somewhat  of  the  possibility  of  doing  otherwise,  if 
only  to  reject  that  possibility.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
man  in  his  sleep,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  then  deprived  of 
its  faculty  of  comparing  the  alternatives,  as  well  as  of  its 
power  to  dismiss  an  objectionable  train  of  ideas,  and  to 
commence  one  preferred  by  rational  judgment  This  is 
the  exercise  of  mind  guarded  by  the  higher  moral  sense 
or  true  conscience.  The  secondary  conscience,  ordinarily 
proceeding  from  the  fear  of  censure  and  contempt,  or  from 
other  notions  of  self-interest,  or  from  mere  custom,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  thoughts.  Its  useful  office  is  to  re- 
prove the  faults  of  outward  action  and  expression.  The 
apparent  capability  of  the  will  to  commit  these  faults  dur- 
ing sleep  is  therefore  visited  by  reproaches  from  what  we 
may  call  the  secondary  conscience,  which  is  lively  enough 
in  dreams.  Tet  its  operation  in  this  instance  is  blindly 
mechanical,  and  is  not  more  a  visitation  of  justice  than 
any  form  of  physical  suflering  caused  by  accident  or  dis- 
ease. 

The  innocent  victims  of  its  severity  are  a  very  numer- 
ons  class,  and  deserve  our  sincere  compassion.  It  is  sad  to 
know  that  not  only  the  humiliating  sense  of  moral  impo- 
tence, but  the  euilt  of  conscious  transgression,  is  the 
nightly  portion  of  many  wise  and  virtuous  men.  The  saint 
in  bis  sleep  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  blackguard^ 
the  hero  behaves  like  a  sneak,  snd  the  prudent  citizen 
becomes  an  impertinent  fool.  The  gentlest  and  kindest 
find  themselves  doing  murder  amon^  their  families  and 
friends.  The  man  of  honor  toils  all  night  to  concoct  a 
scheme  of  fraud.  The  divine  preacher  or  pastor  catches 
himself  uttering  horrid  blasphemy  in  church.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  persons  most  averse,  by  temperament  as  well  as 
on  principle,  to  any  particular  kind  of  vice  who  are  most 
liable  to  dream  of  it  And  such  dreams  are  quite  as  likely  to 
visit  their  couch  after  days  faithfully  employed  in  the  strict 
discharge  of  duty,  or  in  contemplating  a  noble  or  sacred 
ideal.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  remark  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  dominant  ideas  upon  the  set  of  the  current 
of  loosened  thoughts.  The  ideas  of  piety  and  holiness,  of 
equity,  of  charity,  of  sobrietv  and  propriety,  have  a  latedt 
association  with  their  opposites,  which  may  be  excluded 
from  the  wakine  mind  by  discipline  and  culture,  but  lurk 
somewhere  in  the  heap  of  stored-up  mental  conceptions. 
When  it  seethes  and  stirs  in  the  unchecked  flow  of  dreaming 
reminiscences,  such  imsges  as  have  been  repressed  by  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  mental  self  control,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  idea  of  sin,  will  often  emerge 
with  a  scandalous  air  of  familiarity. 

£very  reader  of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum  ^*  must  remember 
some  cnrious  instances  of  this  trouble  which  is  apt  to  be- 
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set  the  ascetic  devotee,  and  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  interference  of  mischievous  demons  practising  the 
queerest  tricks  of  illusion.  But  the  effect  is  lust  as  natu- 
ral as  that  of  withdrawing  pressure  from  an  elastic  spring 
or  an  air-cushion,  to  which  may  be  compared  the  topical 
sources  of  those  currents  of  nervous  action,  in  the  brain 
and  organs  of  sensation,  already  placed  en  rapport  with 
the  forbidden  ideas.  When  the  restraining  power  of 
rational  discernment  and  moral  resolution  is  absent,  as  it 
is  during  sleep,  those  parts  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous 
ornmization  which  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
delivering  their  charge  of  representative  impressions  can 
take  their  revenge.  They  send  forth  an  impetuous  throng 
of  concrete  imagery  grouped  around  an  unperceived  cen- 
tral point,  which  is  precisely  the  forgotten  rule  of  conduct, 
or  etnical  principle,  for  whose  sake  the  will  had  formerly 
been  exerted  to  keep  those  images  aloof.  The  reaction, 
which  is  purely  physical,  comes  just  where  the  stress  of 
voluntary  repression  was  directly  applied.  But  unhappily 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  process.    As  we  have  seen,  the 

Eresence  of  concrete  ideas  naturally  suggestive  of  a  pro- 
ibited  action  has  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  emotion  is  followed  by  volition,  and  by  an  imaginary 
action,  which  is  attended  by  a  real  pang  of  remorse. 

There  is  a  less  oppressive  form  of  bonda^  to  the  noctur- 
nal magician  who  plays  such  pranks  with  the  mind  shut  up 
in  its  fleshly  prison  when  the  doors  and  windows  of  sense 
are  closed.  It  is  not  always  a  malignant  Satan,  but  some- 
times a  frolicsome  Puck  or  Queen  Mab,  that  slyly  touches 
the  hidden  strings  of  the  wonderful  instrument  —  gray 
jelly  and  white  fibres  being  all  we  can  see —  by  which  the 
trace  of  every  past  impression  is  preserved,  recalled,  and 
wrought  into  ever  new  combinations.  The  greatest  of  our 
poets  and  psychologists,  who  makes  a  virtuous  hero  pray 
God  at  midnight  to  *^  restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts 
that  nature  gives  way  to  in  repose,"  describes  also,  with 
exquisite  humor  and  truth,  the  ludricrous  incidents  which, 
not  less  frequently  arise  in  a  sleeper's  harmless  frenzy.  He 
has  noted  more  especially  how  these  lighter  casual  fancies 
are  sometimes  imported  into  the  dream  by  an  actual  touch 

—  or,  it  may  be,  an  actual  sound  —  which  forces  an  en- 
trance into  the  receptacle  of  sensations,  and  summons  a  fa- 
miliar troop  of  allied  ideas  to  join  it  Queen  Mab's  tiny 
chariot  is  driven  across  the  knee  of  a  courtier,  and  makes 
him  think  of  bending  that  knee  before  the  king.  It  tickles 
the  hand  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  seems  to  be  fingering  a  fee  ; 
or  it  passes  over  a  lady's  lips,  and  gives  her  the  pleasure 
of  a  lover's  kiss.  Experiments  have  oflen  been  tried  in 
this  way,  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  have  practised  on 
their  sleeping  friends,  when  these  are  persuaded  afterwards 
to  confess  the  subjects  of  their  dreams.  Even  a  word  or 
two  spoken  in  the  sleeper's  ear  has  been  known  to  intro- 
duce the  idea  of  its  proper  meaning  into  the  mind  without 
breaking  the  chain  of  slumber,  and  to  originate  a  fresh 
dream,  or  to  mix  up  this  idea  with  those  he  had  before. 

It  is  by  the  observation  of  such  facts  that  we  learn  how 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  or  the  very  moment  of  waking, 
may  be  long  enough  for  a  dream  that  seems  to  the  sleeper 
of  immense  duration.  The  breaking  of  a  glass  at  the  bed- 
side, in  Tennyson's  <<  Sea  Dreams,"  raises  in  the  man's 
laboring  fancy  a  somewhat  protracted  vision  of  a  fleet  of 
glass  ships  at  sea  drifling  to  wreck  upon  a  reef  of  golden 
rocks.  In  these  hullucinations  causea  by  some  actual  im- 
pression from  without,  the  emotional  activity  is  less  intense 

—  the  dream  is  less  profound  and  less  seriously  taken  to 
heart  —  than  where  the  images  are  evolved  wholly  from 
the  deep  store  of  old  experiences.  The  aflfectlons,  having 
grown  up  about  the  ideas  presented  in  the  latter  case,  are 
prompt  to  respond  at  the  instant  of  their  reappearance. 
Both  ideas  and  affections,  indeed,  may  easily  be  aroused 
by  a  half  consciousness  of  some  accidental  circumstance  in 
the  posture  of  the  body.  But  the  sleep  is  lighter  upon 
these  occasions,  as  the  mind  is  partially  awake  to  outward 
impressions,  and  the  dream  is  not  attended  with  very  ear- 
nest feeling.  In  the  deepest  and  sincerest  of  our  dreams,  as 
in  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  greatest  poet,  there  is,  an 
element  orthe  richest  humor.    Its  creations  are,  however, 
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like  those  of  dreaming  passion,  too  often  exhibited  at  the 
cost  of  our  personal  self-respect.  Queen  Mab  delights  in 
malcing  us  ridiculous,  and  exposing  us  to  fancied  public 
shame.  People  seem  to  come  and  go  without  the  least 
warning,  and  one  person  is  unaccountably  exchanged  for 
another,  so  that  we  address  them  wrongl^r,  and  tell  them 
what  ought  not  to  be  told.  All  this  makes  us  feel  very 
much  ashamed  of  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  help  it  The 
simplest  plight,  however,  of  conscious  impotence  is  when 
in  our  dream  we  have  something  to  say  or  to  do,  and  find 
that  we  cannot  open  our  lips,  or  move  hand  or  foot  In 
this  instance  probably  the  motor  nerves  have  been  faintly 
stirred  by  a  summons  of  the  will,  but  not  with  sufficient 
energy  to  act  upon  the  muscles. 

An  endless  variety  of  absurd  conditions  might  be  related 
by  a  diligent  historian  of  authentic  dreaming  experiences. 
In  general,  it  may  be  owing  to  indigestion,  or  to  some  ob- 
struction of  the  breathing  or  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
that  dreams  are  pervaded  by  a  vague  anxiety  which  con- 
tinually invents  some  fictitious  blunder  or  disaster.  There 
is  always  a  propensity  to  conceive  that  something  has  gone 
wrong,  because  the  overloaded  stomach,  or  the  brain  over- 
charged with  too  much  business  and  study,  disturbs  the 
BjDontaneous  action  of  those  faculties  still  allowed  to  play. 
Their  dramatic  representations,  in  which,  from  the  unsleep- 
ing and  absorbing  egotistic  consciousness,  the  dreamer  him- 
self is  a  chief  performer,  borrows  from  his  bodily  uneasiness 
a  complexion  of  discomfort  He  may  not  become  in  his 
sleep  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  he  will 
perpetrate  grievous  mistakes  and  hear  sundry  voices  of  re- 
buke and  complaint.  The  subject  of  complaint,  indeed, 
though  it  appeared  a  serious  matter  in  the  dream,  may 
afibrd  him  a  hearty  laugh  when  his  eyes  open  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  curious  instance  of  this  kind  befell  the  present 
writer.  He  thought  he  was  an  undertaker,  and  reentered 
his  workshop  after  a  brief  absence.  **  Oh,  sir,"  his  journey- 
man or  apprentice  said  to  him,  **  that  old  gentleman  you 
buried  on  Tuesday  has  been  here  again,  to  say  his  cofiSn  is 
a  very  bad  fit,  three  inches  too  short  He  says  he  never 
had  such  an  uncomfortable  coflin  in  his  life."  Here  was 
something  wrong  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  dreamer  felt 
sincerely  sorry,  as  a  good  tradesman  should  be,  that  one 
of  his  customers  was  so  badly  served. 


M.  GUIZOT. 


Had  M.  Guizot  died  in  1847,  afler  he  had  brought  about 
the  Spanish  marriages,  or  in  1848,  after  he  had  pulled 
down  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  general  judg- 
ment of  his  character  would  have  been  very  difiTerant  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  Men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  stern 
moralists,  would  have  said  that  he  had  heartlessly  bound  a 
young  queen  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  whom  she 
could  not  love,  and  who  was  to  be  her  husband  only  in 
n&me.  They  would  have  said  that  the  austero  professor 
of  a  Puritanic  creed  and  the  pattern  of  domestic  virtues 
had  been  euilty  of  a  crime  which  even  the  cynicism  of  the 
world  itself  does  not  condone.  They  would  have  said 
that  so  base  an  intrigue  could  not  serve  France  in  the 
long-run,  and  that  events  would  yet  prove  Guizot  to  have 
been  as  short-sighted  as  he  had  been  unscrupulous.  A 
different  class  of  censors  would  have  uttered  an  equally 
emphatic  condemnation  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
How,  they  would  have  asked,  could  Guizot  have  believed 
that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  most  delicate  of  all 
political  machines,  could  be  supported  in  France,  the  most 
volcanic  of  all  countries,  on  so  limited  a  suffrage  as  to 
constitute  the  bourgeoisie  a  new  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
aid  of  what  was  substantially  a  vast  system  of  bribes  ? 
How  could  so  able  a  man  have  persuaded  himself  that  he 
could  resist  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  ? 
How  could  so  profound  a  student  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion and  of  English  history  have  taught  himself  that  a 
king  whose  title  came  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
rely  on  a  mingled  system  of  corruption '  and  main  foroe  ? 


Louis  Philippe,  it  would  have  been  said,  might  have  died 
on  the  throne  but  for  the  infatuation  of  his  minister,  and 
Guizot  might  have  placed  the  monarchy  beyond  the  dread 
of  revolution  if  his  great  intellect  had  not  been  blinded  by 
his  ungovernable  pride. 

In  the  main,  we  think,  these  denunciations  would  have 
been  just ;  but  they  would  have  left  out  of  sight  a  lai^ 
part  of  Guizot's  life,  and  the  best  part  of  his  character. 
Happily  the  Revolution  of  1848  banished  him  forever  from 
office,  and  forced  him  to  live  in  the  solitude  of  Yal  Richer 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Few  men  have  been  better 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to  enjoy  a  country  life,  and 
the  solitude  of  his  Normandy  nome  not  only  brought  out 
all  that  was  best*  in  Guizot*s  character,  but  softened  the 
memory  of  his  political  errors.  It  enabled  his  enemies  to 
see  how  mat  a  man  he  remained,  even  afler  justice  had 
assailed  him  with  a  stem  indictment    English  people,  in 

? articular,  soon  forgot  the  questionable  part  of  his  career, 
'hey  had  always  found  good  reason  to  like  him.  He  had 
studied  our  history  as  deeply  and  as  reverentially  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Englishman,  and  he  had  written  books  of  per- 
manent value  on  the  men  of  our  greatest  revolution.  Our 
form  of  government,  and  the  temper  in  which  we  usually 
conduct  political  disputes,  had  been  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
miration. He  was  never  tired  of  telling  his  own  country- 
men that  they  must  strive  to  acquire  the  political  fairness 
of  the  English.  Such  admiration,  coming  from  such  a  man, 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  flattery,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  English  public  admired  M.  Guizot  in  turn. 
He  had  also  other  attractions  of  almost  equally  great  force. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  creed.  Cal- 
umny had  never  dared  to  whisper  a  syllable  against  his 
private  life,  and  all  knew  it  to  be  stainless.  M.  Guizot  had 
displayed  all  these  good  qualities  when  he  had  lived  in 
London  as  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they 
could  not  be  forsotten  when  he  lived  as  in  exile  in  Bramp- 
ton. He  was  likewise  fond  of  English  ways,  the  English 
language,  and  Englibh  people.  He  himself  was  a  master 
of  our  tongue,  although  he  never  lost  the  French  accent, 
and  his  family  spoke  English  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
natives  of  these  islands. 

During  his  later  years,  the  old  statesman  drew  many 
English  visitors  to  Val  Richer,  and  they  were  charmed  bj 
the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  his  life.  His  studious 
habits,  his  walks  wiUi  his  grandchildren,  his  cheerfulness, 
the  affection  and  respect  which  he  inspired,  the  daily  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  the  worship  in 
which  he  took  part  with  patriarchal  fervor,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  interest  with  which  he  studied  and  discussed 
the  daily  eventa  of  his  own  afflicted  country,— all  made 
up  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  green  and  great  old  age. 
During  his  visits  to  Paris  he  showed  more  of  his  old  rest- 
less self.  The  drawing-room  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
Witt,  in  which  he  received  his  friends,  was  the  scene,  if 
not  of  intrigue,  at  least  of  political  talk  at  once  animated 
and  fervidly  Royal ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty- four,  or  ereo 
of  eighty-six,  Guizot  flung  himself  into  the  conversation  ss 
eagerly  as  the  youngest  of  the  throng.  Little  more  than 
two  years  aeo,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  present  writer 
found  the  old  philosopher  as  erect,  as  lively,  and  seemingly 
as  vigorous  as  men  of  half  his  age.  The  grasp  of  his  bsnd 
had  almost  the  strength  and  the  firmness  of  youth,  and  his 
voice  had  a  ring  and  a  steady  power  which  suggested  that 
he  might  still  have  won  honors  in  the  tribune. 

His  immense  fund  of  energy  found  vent  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  went  ofteoer 
than  many  of  the  younger  members.  He  was  ever  resdy 
to  take  part  in  discussions  on  philology  or  style ;  and 
M,  Cuvillier-Fleury  tells  us  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
wonderful  old  man  vigorously  debated  literary  and  gram- 
matical questions.  And  he  domineered  in  the  Academy 
as  much  as  he  had  once  domineered  in  the  Senate.  He 
ruled  that  body  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  word  could  ex- 
clude a  candidate  or  make  a  prayer  for  admission  certain 
to  succeed.  It  was  he  who  a  few  months  ago  raised  the 
tempest  respecting  the  reception  of  M.  £mile  Ollivier. 
He  would  not    permit  the  political  trifler  who  had  msde 
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war  against  Germany  with  a  "light  heart"  to  praise 
the  man  of  Sedan  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  and 
he  stigmatized  M.  Ollivier  to  his  face,  with  some  of  the 
angry  contempt  which  had  once  flung  forth  the  famoas  re- 
tort, "  Montez,  messieurs,  montez  I  vons  n'arriyerez  jamais 
k  la  hauteur  de  mon  dddain."  Hb  capacitj  for  discharg- 
ing the  bitterest  and  most  Olympian  scorn  could  be  easily 
credited  by  any  person  who  had  even  once  seen  his  intense 
and  eager  expression,  his  finely-chiselled  features,  his  high 
bat  retreating  brow,  his  pale  and  emaciated  face,  and  those 
lines  of  the  lips  which  seemed  to  imply  everlasting  deter- 
mination. No  one  could  wonder  that  such  a  man  could 
debate  a  point  of  philology  as  fiercely  as  he  could  areue  a 
question  of  state.  And  the  Protestant  Consistory  felt  his 
power  as  much  as  the  French  Academy.  He  was  not  only 
a  Protestant,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  oldest  and  most  bibli- 
cal orthodoxy.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  of  oar  time 
whose  intellect  was  first-rate,  whose  philosophical  percep- 
tions were  of  European  extent,  and  yet  whose  Geological 
creed  was  that  of  toe  sixteenth  century.  He  seems  to  have 
absolutely  hated  the  Latitudinariui  party.  Hence  all  the 
atteoipts  of  M.  Cocquerel^^,  and  the  other  representatives 
of  French  Latitudinarianism,  to  expand  the  compass  of  the 
old  Huguenot  belief,  and  to  soflen  the  austerity  of  its  dog- 
matic deliverances,  found  in  Guizot  the  most  implacable  of 
foes.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  these  Unitarians  as  id- 
most  wicked ;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who, 
daring  a  memorable  debate  in  the  Consistory  two  years 
ago,  defeated  the  attempt  to  include  the  Unitiurians  within 
the  legal  bounds  of  Protestant  belief.  His  enemies  styled 
him  *'Pope  Guizot,"  and  he  merited  the  title.  A  more 
Hildebrandine  personality  has  not  been  cast  into  the  strifes 
of  this  century. 

Gaizot  lived  so  long,  and  did  European  work  so  early, 
that  it  Is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  place  which  he  will  hold 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  As  a  statesman,  he  cannot 
be  accounted  great,  if  the  proof  of  greatness  be  success. 
His  political  career  was  a  splendid  disaster,  and  it  was  such 
because  he  knew  books  better  than  men.  He  boasted  that 
he  was  a  doctrinairey  but  he  meant  that  he  was  a  philo- 
sophic statesman.  In  reality  be  had  so  begirt  himself  with 
the  armor  of  pedantry,  that  he  could  not  move  freely  among 
the  shifting  tnrong  of  the  world.  He  fancied  that  he  could 
import  the  British  constitution,  and  what  he  did  import 
was  a  constitutional  rock  on  which'  the  monarchical  ship 
went  to  pieces.  Had  he  been  less  of  a  professor,  had  he 
been  more  teachable,  or  had  he  not  regarded  his  fellow-be- 
ings with  infinite  disdain,  France  might  still  have  been  a 
monarchy,  wiih  Louis  Philippe  II.  as  her  king.  Guizot  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  his  own  party.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  deny  the  claim  of  greatness  to  all 
statesmen  who  have  missed  the  main  object  of  their  life ; 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  withhold  such  a  title  from  Guizot, 
when  we  look  more  closely  at  his  career. 

In  his  youth,  before  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  was  for  years  the  mainspring  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior. As  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  effected  a 
greater  chance  in  the  educational  system  of  his  country 
than  any  of  bis  successors.  For  eight  years  he  was  in 
fa<-t,  if  not  in  name.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  first  of  European 
statesmen.  His  immense  knowledge  of  political  facts,  his 
faculty  for  work,  his  vigorous  pen,  his  splendid  powers  of 
debate,  his  iron  will,  and  the  strength  of  his  personality, 
enabled  him  to  crush  a  host  of  foes,  and  to  hold  the  chief 
place  in  a  country  which  is  more  difficult  to  rule  than  any 
other.  Nor  did  he  hold  his  place  by  playing  upon  the  af- 
fections or  the  vanity  of  the  men  whom  he  managed.  He 
never  condescended  to  flatter  or  troubled  himself  to  please. 
He  lectured  King  Louis  Philippe,  the  vainest  of  men,  and 
therefore  the  most  impatient  of  dictation.  He  lectured  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  most  turbulent  body  in  Europe. 
He  lectured  his  subordinates.  We  suspect  that  he  tried  to 
lecture  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  certainly  attempted  to 
browbeat  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  habitual  attitude  was  that 
of  a  lecturer  to.  the  whole  human  race,  and  hence  he  stirred 
np  a  host  of  enemies.    Yet  he  held  the  front  place  in 


France,  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  the  satirists,  in 
spite  of  his  Protestantism,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  feared  rather  than  loved  even  by  his  followers.  Such 
a  man  was  surely  great  in  force  of  cnaracter. 

His  literary  work  can  be  spoken  of  with  more  comfort. 
Guizot  was  not  a  great  writer  in  the  same  sense  as  our  own 
Carlyle,  for  neither  his  thought  nor  his  style  was  so  dis- 
tinctive or  so  moving  as  to  constitute  a  landmark  in  liter- 
ary efiEort.  His  reflections  tended  to  become  thin,  and  his 
rhetoric  lacked  the  incomparable  simplicity,  brevity,  and 
easy  flow  of  the  best  French  prose.  He  has  written  no 
book  that  has  made  a  marked  change  in  the  current  of 
opinion,  nor  has  he  left  a  single  page  of  classic  style.  If 
we  look  at  the  quality  of  his  writing,  we  should  call  him 
eminent  rather  tnan  great.  And  yet  it  is,  a^ain,  difficult 
to  deny  the  title  of  ^  sreat "  to  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
wrote  the  works  on  Uie  Civilization  of  Europe  and  of 
France,  and  who  in  later  years  so  powerfully  told  the  story 
of  our  own  Puritan  revolution,  nis  philosophical  writing 
stands,  at  all  events,  on  a  hi^h  plane.  It  is  free  from  the 
slightest  tinge  of  provincialism,  and  is,  indeed,  addressed 
to  the  whole  of  educated  Europe.  He  would  have  left  a 
high  name  in  literature,  even  if  he  had  written  nothing 
more  than  his  books  on  the  philosophy  of  civilization. 

There  is  one  damning  blot  on  his  character,  and  that  is 
the  share  which  he  took  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish 
marriages.  It  was  he  who  must  be  held  respopsible  for 
that  foul  transaction.  In  vain  do  his  friends  plead  that 
the  selfish  ambition  of  Louis  Philippe  was  the  cause  of  the 
intriffue ;  for  Guizot  could  have  left  office  rather  than  have 
lent  his  genius  to  the  perpetration  of  such  an  infamy,  and 
the  truth  is  that  he  flung  himself  into  the  grimy  business 
with  amazing  zeal.  Equally  In  vain  is  It  to  say  that  the 
rival  diplomatists  were  not  a  whit  more  high-minded. 
That  is  not  true  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  if  it  is  true  of  the 
others.  It  furnishes  no  excuse  to  the  Puritanic  Guizot 
He  ought  to  have  risen  above  so  base  a  thing.  It  would 
seem  £at  essentially  theological  natures,  when  they  plunge 
into  intrigue,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  blur  the  plain  lines  of 
morality  by  the  subtlety  of  their  manipulation.  No  nest 
of  secular  intrigue  is  so  gross  as  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
and  Guizot  seems  to  have  carried  a  dangerous  habit  of 
casuistry  into  the  Council-chamber  and  the  Senate.  He 
was  one  of  those  high-minded  men  whose  subtlety  oflen 
leads  them  to  do  acts  which  shock  even  the  rough  moral 
sense  of  the  crowd.  Nor,  when  laboriously  telling  the 
miserable  story  In  his  own  memoirs,  does  he  betray  any 
perception  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sinning  against  an 
elementary  law  of  human  nature.  He  forgets  every  other 
consideration  in  the  desire  to  show  that  ne  had  preemi- 
nently served  his  master  and  France.  Bot  In  reality  he 
had  injured  both,  while  he  had  brought  woe  to  Spain. 
Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Span- 
ish marriages  is  the  one  sinister  record  of  his  career,  and 
that  the  purity  of  his  private  life  was  as  marked  as  the 
fatal  flaw  in  his  public.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  if 
erring  man;  great  in  the  intensity  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  force  of  his  will,  and  the  domineering  strength  of  his 
character;  great  in  his  freedom  from  the  frailties  of  our 
nature  ;  great  in  the  place  which  he  has  carved  for  him- 
self in  European  history ;  and  his  greatness  was  softened 
into  something  like  beauty  by  the  serene  evening  of  his 
long  and  illustrious  life. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tenntsok  has  a  habit  which  Is  exasperating  to  the 
reader,  and  must  be  particularly  exasperating  to  his  pub- 
lishers —  that  of  rearranging  and  adding  to  each  new  edi- 
tion of  his  old  poems,  thereby  rendering  the  previous  edi- 
tions Incomplete.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  (Lon- 
don) Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Laureate's  works  will  contain 
two  new  pieces,  "  In  the  Garden  at  Swainton,"  and  "  The 
Voice  and  the  Peak.** 
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Messbs.  Henrt  S.  Kino  k  Co.  announce  a^  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Curwen,  in  which  the  main  idea 
has  been  to  select  the  most  typical  examples  of  Literary 
Strugglen  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world.  The  writers 
treated  of  are :  Novalis,  as  representing  Germany ;  Henri 
Murger  and  Andr^  Ch^nier,  France;  Edgar  Allan  Foe, 
America ;  Alexander  Fetofi,  Hungary  ;  Chatterton,  Eng- 
land ;  and  Tannahill,  Scotland. 

Thrrb  has  been  discoyered  at  the  Castello  di  Malpaga* 
near  Bergamo,  a  fresco  which  is  attributed  to  Titian,  rep- 
resenting the  yisit  of  Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
1454,  to  the  famous  condottiere  Bartolomeo  CoUeoni,  who 
had  retired  and  held  his  court  there  in  his  old  age,  after 
haying  successiyely  senred  the  Visconti  against  Venice, 
Venice  against  the  Visconti,  Milan  against  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  Florence  against  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

A  PERFORMANCE  for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  D^jazet,  who' 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  career,  is  in  need  of  assistance* 
is  being  arranged  in  Faris.  M.  Sardou  has  contributed  a 
play,  and  the  companies  of  the  Vaudeyille,  the  Vari€t6s, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  haye  promised  their  assistance.  A 
significant  comment  upon  the  uncertain  tenure  of  theatrical 
prosperity  is  afforded  in  this  demand  in  fayor  of  an  actress 
who  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of  popularity  almost  unprec- 
edented. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  the  rainfall  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  MM.  Fautrat  and  Sartiaux  haye  re- 
cently communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France 
the  result  of  some  large  experiments  which  appear  to  deter- 
mine the.question.  In  yanous  parts  of  the  forest  of  Halatte, 
they  fixed  rain-gauges  and  other  instruments.  Similar  in- 
struments were  fixed  by  them  oyer  open  ground.  The  result 
of  six  months'  obseryations  has  been  to  show  that  in  the 
forest  192.60  mm.  of  rain  fell,  and  in  the  open  ground  177 
mm.,  a  difierence  of  15.50,  in  fayor  of  the  forest.  Hence, 
they  consider  that  forests  are  a  proyision  to  secure  an  in- 
creased rainfall. 

There  is  at  last  good  official  eyidence,  apparently,  of 
the  existence  of  a  cutSe-fish  of  not  less  portentous  dimen- 
sions than  that  described  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  seen  in 
Conception  Bay,  off  Newfoundland,  last  October,  and  the 
intelligence  was  communicated  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  but  the  correspondence  only  appeared  in 
Land  and  Water  last  week.  Two  fishermen,  out  in  a  small 
punt,  saw  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  large  sail  or  the 
debrU  of  a  wreck.  On  striking  it,  it  raised  a  parrot-like 
beak  as  big  as  a  six-gallon  keg,  and  began  to  twine  two 
huge,  liy|d  arms  about  the  boat  Happi^  for  their  liyes, 
and  also  for  their  credibility,  they  instantly  cut  off  the  arms 
with  an  axe,  whereon  the  creature  moyed  off,  bleeding  ink 
which  darkened  the  water  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
while  it  raised  a  tail  some  ten  feet  broad.  They  estimate 
the  octopus  to  haye  been  sixty  feet  long  and  five  in  diame- 
ter, and  one  of  the  arms,  now  in  St.  John's  Museum,  sus- 
tains the  maryellous  tale.  It  measures  nineteen  feet,  is  of 
a  pale  pink  color,  and  entirely  cartilaginous.  The  Sea 
Serpent  will,  no  doubt,  next  pay  with  part  of  his  person. 

The  Spectator  says :  '<  M.  Bazaine  has  not  improyed 
his  position  by  his  appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  Atlantic  has  been  somewhere  described  as  a 
yast  Lethe,  for  those  who  cross  it,  as  regards  the  people 
whom  they  meet  on  the  other  side ;  but  American  opinion 
has  not  as  yet  much  influence  in  rehabilitating  those  who 
conceiye  themselyes  wronged  by  European  tribunals ;  and 
the  New  York  Herald  itself  is  hardly  regarded  as  a  true 
conduit  to  the  highest  and  most  eauitable  region  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  Russian  opinion  is  indeed  that  of  which  M. 
Bazaine  himself,  apparently,  most  yalues  the  testimony. 
He  says, '  Its  appreciation,  of  which  I  am  yery  sensible,  has 
often  Drought  me  precious  consolation.'  One  act  of  jus- 
tice, at  least,  must,  he  says,  be  rendered  to  M.  Bazaine. 
<  It  is  that  I  haye  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor ; 
that  I  haye  neyer  accused  any  one,  or  sought  to  cast  re- 
sponsibility on  others.'  In  the  very  next  paragraph  he 
Bays,  *  MacMahon  was  as  unfortunate  at  Sedan  as  I  at 


Metz,  as  Trochu  and  Ducrot  at  Paris,  as  Bourbaki  and 
Clinchant  in  the  East  He  forgot  all  that  when  he  became 
Fresident  of  the  Republic ; '  and  the  whole  letter  is  fall  of 
similar  insults  or  innuendoes.  The  Due  d'Aumale  is  nat- 
urally assailed  with  a  peculiar  bitterness,  to^which  he  may 
be  more  or  less  reconciled  when  he  reads  the'glowing  enlogjr 

Eassed  on  Marshal  Leboeuf.    The  letter  is  utterly  withoat 
istorical  yalue,  except  as  an  exhibition  of  a  yery  coane 
and  yulgar  character." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  deyelopment  in  other  cities 
of  Germany  of  the  special  branches  of  industry,  as  watch 
and  toy-making,  of  wnich  Niimberg  at  one  time  enjoyed,  if 
not  the  monopoly,  at  any  rate  the  principal  share,  the  Ba- 
yarian  Goyernment  has  determined,  by  the  establishmeot 
of  more  eflieient  local  schools  of  art,  to  siye  the  Niimberg 
artisans  the  opportunity  of  recoyering  their  lost  prestige. 
Of  late  years  tne  specialties  of  Niimberg  haye  been  almost 
wholly  cheap  toys,  playthings,  and  fancy  articles  of  inferior 
quality ;  in  olden  times,  howeyer,  the  reputation  of  the 
town  was  of  a  yery  different  character,  and  there  ii 
scarcely  an  art  collection  in  any  part  of  Germany  that  is 
without  eyidence  of  the  skill  of  the  Numbemrs  of  past 
ages.  £yery  art  connoisseur  is  familiar  with  the  drinluiig- 
cups,  goblets,  christening-mugs,  siWer  and  gold  plate,  and 
all  the  clocks,  watches,  and  other  ingenious  inyentions  for 
which  the  place  was  specially  famed  in  the  Middle  Agea; 
while  in  the  city  itself  the  memorials  of  its  past  artiitic 
excellence  and  ingenuity  meet  one  at  eyeiy  turn.  In 
the  present  day,  howeyer,  Niimberg  no  longer  gives  evi- 
dence of  artistic  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and 
it  is  to  reawaken  its  lost  sense  of  the  beauty  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  old  works  of  art,  that  the  Goyernment  has 
opened  new  schools  of  art  and  an  art  museum,  which  is 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  older  local  art  schools. 


THE  FUCHSIA. 

WiTHiK  the  mountain  lodge  we  sat 
At  night,  and  watched  the  slanted  snow 

Blown  headlong  over  hill  and  moor, 
And  heard,  from  dell  and  tarn  below, 
The  loosened  torrents  thundering  slow. 

'T  was  such  a  night  as  drowns  the  stars, 
And  blots  the  moon  from  out  the  sky; 

We  could  not  see  our  favorite  larch. 
Yet  heard  it  rave  incessantly, 
As  the  white  whirlwinds  dnfled  by. 

Sad  thoughts  were  near ;  we  might  not  bar 
Their  stem  intrusion  from  the  door ; 

Till  you  rose  meekly,  lamp  in  hand, 
And,  from  an  inner  chamber,  bore 
A  book  renowned  by  sea  and  shore.] 

And,  as  you  flung  it  open,  lo ! 

Between  the  pictured  leaflets  lay  — 
Embalmed  by  processes  of  Time  — 

A  gift  of  iQine,  a  fuchsia  spray, 

I  gathered  one  glad  holiday. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  chamber  changed, 
And  we  forgot  the  snow  and  wind ; 

Once  more  we  paced  a  garden-path. 
With  even  feet  and  even  mind  — 
That  red  spray  in  your  hair  confined. 

The  cistus  trembled  by  the  porch, 
The  shadow  round  the  dial  moved : 

I  knew  this,  though  I  marked  them  not, 
For  I  had  spoken,  unreproved. 
And,  dreamlike,  knew  that  I  was  loved. 

Sweet  wife !  when  falls  a  darker  night, 
May  some  pure  flower  of  memory, 

Hid  in  the  volume  of  the  soul. 
Bring  back,  o'er  life's  tormented  sea, 
As  dear  a  peace  to  you  and  me. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  NOW  AND  THEN. 

As  the  holiday  season  draws  near,  we  look  for  picture- 
books  aa.  confidently  as  we  expect  snow  and  ice>;  the  sea- 
son may  he  backward,  it  maj  be  open  or  severe  or  whatr 
ever  else  a  winter  is,  bat  a  winter  without  any  snow  or 
ice  would  be  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  winter  without 
Bome  new  picture-books.  What  the  picture-books  are  to 
be  the  coming  holidays,  we  will  not  now  specify,  but 
indulge  ourselves  in  some  of  those  *' odorous  comparisons** 
that  £nd  their  parallel  in  the  sort  of  talk  one  hears 
about  the  snow-drifts  which  used  to  block  the  country 
roads  when  **  we  that  have  children  were  children.'* 

Looking  back  to  the  war-time  and  that  immediately 
fbllowing  it,  we  invite  a  comparison  with  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  ask  whether  on  the  whole  book  illustration  has 
advanced  or  not  In  point  of  quantity  the  present  time  is 
behind  the  earlier  period ;  there  was  a  profusion  of  illus- 
trated books  that  is  not  to  be  found  now,  but  the  marked 
difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  earlier  books  were  in  the 
majority  of  cases  illustrated  from  designs  made  by  American 
artists,  engraved  on  wood  by  American  engravers,  while 
now  the  illustrated  books  are  mainly  made  from  foreign  elec- 
trotypes ;  and  we  think  the  practice  has  also  grown  of  im- 
porting riieets  of  illustrated  books  to  be  bound  in  this  coun- 
try wiUi  American  title-pages.  One  or  two  other  facts  are 
to  be  noted  :  that  steel-plate  engraving  has  nearly  died  out, 
so  far  as  illustrated  books  are  concerned,  and  that  the  new 
heliotype  is  taking  the  place  which  it  was  supposed  the 
photograph  would  occupy  in  book  illustrations,  .but  which 
the  photograph  never  did  really  secure. 

There  are  reasons  which,  we  think,  adequately  explain 
this  change.  In  the  matter  of  steel  plate  engravings,  we 
may  say  not  merely  that  the  fashion  has  changed,  but  also 
that  since  the  war  the  government  and  bank  note  compa- 
nies have  made  such  demand  upon  the  engravers,  and  have 
paid  such  high  prices,  that  publbhers  in  general,  with  their 
desultory  work,  have  not  been  able  to  compete  for  their 
service,  and  our  paper  money  has  thus  something  more  to 
answer  for.  Besides,  the  higher  class  of  steel-plate  en- 
graving supposes  a  high  condition  of  art ;  it  calls  for 
artistic  power,  and  means  patience,  the  subjection  of  one's 
self  to  noble  ends,  the  willingness  to  be  poor.  Are  these 
qualities  common  in  any  art  or  calling  ? 

With  regard  to  engraving  on  wood  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  at  woric.  In  the  first  place,  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  high  rate  of  exchange  acted  substantially  as 
an  embargo  upon  English  books,  and  designers,  engravers, 
printers,  and  publishers,  stimulated  also  by  the  quick 
life  that  was  flowing  in  the  country,  instinctively  saw 
their  opportunity  and  produced  illustrated  books  which 
mark  the  high  tide  of  book-making  in  this  country. 
Many  painters  turned  their  attention  to  this  work,  and 
many  young  men  who  ought  to  have  been  studying  found 
that  they  could  sell  their  drawings  on  wood,  and  they  sold 
them.  But  with  the  decline  of  gold  and  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  the  expense  of  illustrating  books  has  in- 


creased at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  importation  has 
lessened,  and  English  books  have  rushed  in  again,  lead- 
ing publishers  who  wished  to  make  SQme  show  of  publish- 
ing illustrated  books,  to  buy  foreign  electrotypes  and 
translate  text,  or  adapt  new  text 

Agidn,  engraving  on  wood  is  a  slow  process  at  its  best. 
As  in  its  sister  art  of  engraving  on  steel,  the  best  workmen 
are  conscientious  artists,  and  so  every  one  who  needs  wood- 
cuts tries  his  best  to  get  the  result  of  engraving  without 
paying  for  the  time  and  study  which  an  engraver  must 
give,  and  the  result  is  a  dozen  different  **  processes,"  all 
claiming  to  contain  the  secret  of  getting  engraviii^s  with- 
out engraving.  These  processes  vary  in  their  excellence, 
but  aU  are  cheap,  cheap  as  dirt,  one  may  say  on  looking 
at  the  result  they  produce.  They  all  require  first-class 
work,  by  the  way,  to  start  with.  They  ask  to  have  a  clear 
engraving  given  them,  something  that  has  had  work  and 
time  put  into  it,  and  then  they  will  copy  it  and  do  it 
cheaply. 

We  are  not  quarrelling  with  the  processes.  They  serve 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  picture  or  other,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  admit  of  and  will  show  improve- 
ment in  quality  ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood  by  every- 
body concerned  that  the  quality  in  engraving  on  wood  or 
in  steel  which  is  inseparable  from  the  best  results  in 
those  arts  is  a  personal,  spiritual  quality,  and  not  a  chem- 
ical, mechanical  one.  llie  artist  must  disappear  before 
slow,  excellent  engraving  on  wood  disappears.  Commer- 
cially speaking,  engraving  on  wood  for  book  illustration  is 
not  at  its  highest  in  America  now,  not  nearly  so  high  as 
ten  years  ago ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  will  not  suffer  it  to  disappear  from  among  the 
fine  arts. 

NOTES. 

—  The  next  (November)  number  of  The  Atlantic  will 
contain  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Fh)fessor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
tender  obituary  notice  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  will  be 
remembered  by  many. 

—  The  leading  publishers  and  dealers  in  books  met 
recently  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade.  For  years  the  sale  of  books  has  been  encroached 
upon  by  fancy  goods  men,  dealers  in  boots,  shoes,  dry 
goods,  and  other  commodities  outside  of  publications.  In 
numerous  instances  such  persons  would  add  books  to  their 
retail  stock  and  dispose  of  them  at  rates  lower  than  the 
publisher  could  produce  them,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  other  trade.  The  organization  now  formed  will 
tend  to  obviate  this  evil,  as  it  commits  the  publishers 
and  book-jobbers  to  a  certain  policy,  from  which  they 
cannot  depart  without  violating  every  principle  of  mer- 
cantile honor  and  rectitude.  The  newly  adopted  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  are  now  the  rules  by  which  sellers  and 
purchasers  have  to  be  guided,  and  any  violation  of  the 
same  will  subject  the  offender  to  severe  penalties.  The 
convention  was  a  most  respectable  and  influential  body. 
Nearly  every  publishing  house  of  any  note  in  the  Eastern 
States  was  represented,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Following  is  the  most  important  of  the  by-laws  adopted  : 
''The  executive  committee,  afler  consultation  with  each 
publisher,  shall  recommend  to  the  association  a  scale  of 
maximum  discounts  to  be  given  to  booksellers  by  book- 
jobbers,  and  also  a  scale  of  maximum  discounts  to  be 
given  to  ministers,  teachers,  schools,  libraries,  professional 
men  generally,  and   other  large  buyers  outside  of  the 
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trade,  and,  when  adopted,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation only."  In  defining  the  term  *' booksellers/'  the 
organization  decided  that  such  are  <<  dealers  in  books  only, 
or  principally  books  and  stationery  only,  drugs,  books,  and 
stationery  only,  and  news-dealers."  The  name  of  the 
new  organization  is  the  Central  Booksellers'  Association, 
and  it  includes  among  its  members  the  publishers,  jobbers, 
and  dealers  in  New  York  and  neighboring  cities. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  TrUmne  proposes 
a  monument  to  Father  Marquette,  the  great  missionary 
explorer  of  the  Northwest,  who  died  on  the  16th  May, 
1675,  near  the  Marquette  River,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  <<  Two  years  after  his  death,"  says  the  writer, 
<Mn  1677,  the  Indians  took  up  his  remains  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  Mission  of  Mackinac,  situated  on  Point  St 
Ignace.  They  were  here  buried,  but  the  precise  spot  of 
interment  is  not  now  known.  There  is,  however,  here  an 
ancient  burying-ground  on  East  Moran  Bay,  near  the 
point,  where  his  remains  are  supposed  to  lie.  In  1821  a 
priest  of  Detroit  visited  the  place  at  which  he  died,  and 
erected  there  a  rude  cross.  The  most  appropriate  spot 
for  the  monument  is  on  Point  St.  Ignace,  being  celebrated 
for  its  historic  association,  and  within  sight  of  both  old 
Fort  Mackinac  and  the  Island  of  Mackinac."  The  read- 
ers of  Francis  Parkman's  histories  might  be  safely  relied 
upon,  if  caught  when  reading  certain  passages,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  funds  for  the  monument. 

—  The  opening  of  the  collie  term  at  Harvard  was  sig- 
nalized by  an  event  of  unusual  importance  to  the  student, 
breakfast  in  the  great  dining  hall.  Forty  tables,  each 
serving  the  needs  of  twelve  students,  were  spread,  and  the 
students  could  take  their  oatmeal  and  consider  their  hard- 
headed  ancestors,  whose  portraits  cover  the  walls.  We 
look  upon  this  new  feature  in  college  life  as  a  real  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  privileges  of  Harvard.  Why  not 
let  our  rich  men  stop  building  libraries  and  laboratories 
for  a  while,  and  turn  their  attention  to  dining  halls  ?  If 
only  our  young  men  could  be  taught  to  eat  dinner  leisurely 
in  a  scholarly  and  cheerful  manner  I 

^  — Two  of  ^the  Emperor's  boys,"  as  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  New  England  are  called,  were  lately  admitted  to 
Yale  College  Scientific  Department,  having  passed  a  good 
examination.  There  are  now  sixty  Chinese  students  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  all  of  whom  are  supported 
by  their  government.  Thirty  came  to  this  country  two 
years  ago,  thirty  arrived  one  year  ago,  and  thirty  more  are 
expected  in  about  a  fortnight  The  students  are  placed 
at  first  in  educated  fiimilies,  two  in  a  place,  that  they  may 
learn  the  English  language,  and  each  one  spends  from  two 
to  four  weeks  a  year  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chinese 
Educational  Commission  in  Hartford,  where  he  is  exam- 
ined as  to  his  habits  and  progress.  Praise  is  given  to  the 
uniform  air  of  refinement  and  intelligence  of  these  young 
men,  and  to  the  excellence  of  their  habits.  Their  apti- 
tude as  well  as  their  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge  is 
surprising.  The  Emperor  allows  each  one  about  $700  a 
year  for  expenses. 

—  Upon  a  ranch  in  Nevada,  on  the  Carson  River,  there 
is  a  herd  of  twenty-six  camels,  all  but  two  of  which  were 
bred  and  raised  in  Nevada.  Some  years  ago  nine  or  ten 
were  imported  into  that  State,  but  of  these  only  two  lived 
to  become  acclimated,  and  from  this  pair  have  been  raised 
the  twenty-four.  The  men  who  now  have  them  are  French- 
men, who  had  formerly  some  experience  with  camels  in 
Europe.     They  find  no  difficulty  in  rearing  them,  and  can 


now  show  twenty-four  fine,  healthy  animals,  all  of  Washoe 
growth.  The  camel  may  now  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  Nevada.  The  owneis  of  the  herd  find  it 
no  more  difficult  to  breed  and  rear  them  than  would  be  ex- 
perienced with  the  same  number  of  goats  or  donkeys.  The 
ranch  upon  which  they  are  kept  is  sandy  and  sterile  in 
the  extreme;  yet  the  animals  feast  and  grow  fat  on  such 
prickly  shrubs  and  bitter  weeds  ss  no  other  animal  coold 
touch.  When  left  to  themselves  their  great  delight,  after 
filling  themselves  with  the  coarse  herbage  of  the  desert,  is 
to  lie  and  roll  in  the  hot  sand.  They  are  used  in  pack- 
ing salt  to  the  mills  on  the  river,  ftom  the  nuurshes  lying  in 
the  desert,  some  sixty  miles  eastward. 

—  The  BosUmer  VoUMait  comments  thus  upon  the  fiict 
that  the  girls  in  the  New  Yoi^  normal  school  have 
lately  shown  by  their  choice  a  preference  for  the  study  of 
German  over  French.  Of  1150  students  918  chose  Ger- 
man and  187  French.  <<  Who  would  have  looked,"  it 
says,  ''for  such  a  result  ten,  or  even  five,  years  sgo? 
French  was  then  almost  the  only  foreign  tongue  tanght  in 
the  highest  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
It  was  not  studied  thoroughly,  but  a  little  superficial  par- 
lor-talk was  needful  for  'good  tone.'  The  mention  of 
German  would  be  greeted  only  with  a  gentle  elevation  of 
the  nose.  The  change  of  sentiment  is  so  great  that  it 
must  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  increased  need  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  in  the  daily  social  and 
business  life  of  the  land,  but  also  to  a  greater  liking  for 
Germany  and  its  rich  literature.  This  option  of  the  New 
York  normal  school  is  a  favorable  and  remarkable  sign  for 
the  future  position  and  growth  of  the  German  element  in 
this  country." 

• 

—  Mr.  Sidney  Woollet  opened  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Boston  by  reading  a  new  poem  by  Longfellow,  ''The 
Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  which  is  to  be  published  soon, 
with  illustrations,  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  There  is  a 
French  custom,  akin  to  our  house-warming,  which  consists 
in  the  hanging  of  a  crane  in  the  fire-place  of  a  new  honse. 
A  letter-writer  rq)orts  that  Longfellow's  ''Golden  Le- 
gend "  has  been  made  the  text  for  music  by  Lisst,  who 
has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  poet. 

—  Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Oxford,  has  come  over  here  to  find  us  in  a  bad  way, 
a  very  bad  way.  Professors  are  coming  to  ^e  fitwt 
in  England  and  America,  a  position  they  have  held  more 
posidvely  in  Germany.  Professor  J.  H.  Seelye  of  Am- 
herst has  lately  been  named  for  Congress  in  his  district, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Connecticut  senator- 
ship,  we  hope  somebody  will  mention  President  Woolse/s 
name.  There  would  be  a  senator  worth  having.  In  fact, 
we  need  a  few  schoolmasters  in  Congress. 

—  There  is  to  be  a  stotue  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
Central  Park,  given  by  Mr.  Bumside.  The  statue  is  to 
be  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  whose  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  rightly  stands  so  well  placed  in  the  Public 
Garden  in  Boston.  Mr.  Ball  was  familiar  with  Webster^s 
&ce,  and  was  a  personal  friend,  we  think.  Bostonians  would 
meanwhile  cheerfully  lend  the  Central  Park  the  statue  of 
Webster  that  sUnds  in  front  of  the  State  House.  The 
great  ex-pounder  is  there  shown,  with  his  pounding  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  just  af^er  performing  his  professional 
feat.  The  only  good  word  said  for  this  statue,  we  be- 
lieve, is  bestowed  on  the  trousers,  which  were  carefully 
copied  from  nature. 
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XXTIII.      THE     PREACHEB     AT.  THE     PIN- 
NACLE. 


Agnes  spoke  in  utter  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  in- 
stant she  was  conscious  of  what  she  had  done  she  was 
frightened,  and  all  the  more  that  the  rector  of  Dufferin, 
looking  her  steadfastly  in  the  face,  made  no  reply.  He 
was  too  amazed  to  answer.  This  was  not  the  first 
log-house  in  the  woods  into  which  he  had  ventured. 
Hitherto  he  had  met  with  no  exceptions  in  their  class 
of  inhabitants.  Beneath  such  roofs  he  had  found  in- 
dustry, honesty,  rude  intelligence,  which  accepted  with 
silent  and  becoming  awe  the  lofty  instruction  proffered 
by  their  priestly  caller.  In  the  same  spirit  he  entered 
this  house.  This  fair-haired  child  inspired  him  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest,  therefore  with  pro- 
portionate pastoral  peremptoriness  he  intended  to  in- 
sist upon  her  being  brought  forth  from  this  wilderness 
to  the  altar  instructions  of  the  church. 

Whatever  his  intentions  on  entering,  they  had  faded 
and  gone.  He  was  pervaded  with  the  startling  con- 
sciousness that  he,  the  rector,  had  been  receiving  in- 
struction ;  and  from  whom  ?  A  woman !  The  milli- 
ner of  Dufferin  I  He  was  dumb  with  the  shock  of 
this  utterly  new  sensation.  He,  a  man,  a  priest,  taught 
by  a  woman  !  Even  while  feeling  it  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  internal  resentment ;  for  through  it  all  his  clear 
brain  said,  ''If  you  are  so  much  wiser  and  greater 
than  she,  why  does  any  word  of  hers  trouble  you  ? " 
Surely  no  human  being  could  look  less  aggressive  than 
she,  —  a  small,  slight  woman,  whose  clear  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  overflow  with  a  sad  tenderness,  and  whose 
presence  pervaded  him  with  a  sense  of  its  gentleness. 
It  was  this  gentleness  that  disarmed  him,  and  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  own  inward  assumptions. 

*'Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  moment?"  she  asked, 
and  as  she  left  the  room  she  lefl  him  free  to  examine 
it.  He  knew  of  no  drawing-room  in  Dufferin  which 
bore  equal  evidence  of  such  ideal  personal  taste  in  its 
adornment  as  the  low-ceiled  room  of  this  log-house. 
Its  walls,  covered  with  pale  gray  cambric,  were  hung 
close  with  pictures,  chiefly  sketches  from  nature  in  oil 
and  water-colors,  in  rustic  frames ;  while  around  them 
and  above  ran  delicate  vines  from  the  woods,  festooned 
to  the  ceiling  with  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  of  the 
most  intense  carmine  and  gold.  Bouquets  of  ferns, 
maiden-hair,  and  scarlet  berries  were  set  in  vases  on 
brackets  covered  with  pale  green  lichen.  A  carpet  of 
gray  and  green  covered  the  floor,  and  before  the  small 
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back  window,  which  looked  out  upon  the  Tarn,  stood  a 
cottage  piano. 

"  Do  you  play  ? "  asked  Athel  Dane  of  Vida,  who 
sat  in  the  open  front  door. 

''A  little.  My  mamma  is  teaching  me.  You  ask 
my  mamma  to  sing,  please  ; "  leaning  forward  with  a 
confidential  air.  *'  You  never  heard  anybody  sing  so 
sweet ;  her  voice  is  just  like  the  whistling  thrush  that 
goes  BO "  —  and  a  long,  long  note,  piercing,  sad,  and 
sweet,  floated  out  from  the  girl's  throat  as  if  from  a 
bird's. 

'*  Why,  Vida ! "  said  her  mother,  that  moment  enter- 
ing with  a  tray  in  her  hands. 

'*  I'm  making  your  note,  mamma ;  it's  so  sweet  I 
knew  **  —  the  rector  would  like  it,  she  was  going  to 
say,  when  she  flushed  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
her  temerity. 

Agnes  set  her  tray  upon  a  stand,  and  drew  it  before 
the  stranger.  It  held  glasses  of  cold  spring  water,  and 
of  raspberry  shrub;  biscuit,  yellow  butter,  creamy 
cheese,  jam,  and  a  loaf  of  caraway  cake. 

''The  friend  with  whom  I  live  is  not  at  home," 
said  Agnes,  "  but  nothing  would  disturb  her  more  than 
to  know  that  any  one  rode  all  the  way  from  Dufferin 
to  the  Pinnacle  and  back  without  eating  in  her  house. 
She  will  lament  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  cook  yon 
a  supper  ;  so  I  trust  you  will  let  me  tell  her  that  yon 
did  eat  something  before  you  left." 

Her  tone  implied  that  it  would  be  a  great  favor  if 
he  wouM  condescend  to  partake  of  what  she  had 
brought  him.  She  had  failed  in  reverence  to  the 
preacher,  —  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  that,  —  but  she 
was  ready  to  minister  to  the  stranger ;  that  at  least 
was  wonumly,  and  Christian.  Thus  the  silent  sisters 
of  the  infant  church  minis^tered  to  St  Paul  himself. 
Simply  from  force  of  habit  he  felt  the  impulse  to  say 
BO,  in  his  most  priestly  tones ;  but  something  in  the 
unconscious  face  before  him  restrained  the  profes.<ional 
remark,  as  something  incongruous.  It  was  too  evi- 
dent that  she  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
act  of  hospitality.  Young,  healthy,  and  hungry,  like 
many  another  "  divine,"  for  the  time  he  quite  sunk  the 
conscious  greatness  of  his  office  in  the  hearty  satisfac- 
tion of  his  stomach.  His  long  ride  had  sharpened  his 
appetite.  The  food  before  him  was  as  pure  and  deli- 
cious as  food  could  be  ;  and  there  was  a  difference,  — 
he  felt  it  in  spite  of  himself,  —  a  difference  that  was 
inexpressibly  delightful  between  partaking  of  food  here 
in  this  home-like  room,  in  the  serene  presence  of  this 
mother  and  child,  and  eating  at  the  regulation  table, 
in  the  fly-infested  dining-room  of  the  Dufferin  HoteL 

"  You  must  be  very  fond  of  music,  it  is  so  unusual 
to  see  a  piano  so  far  in  the  country,"  he  said;  "  so  far 
in  the  woods,"  he  thought,  between  a  bit  of  biscuit  and 
a  spoonful  of  jam. 
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^  Music  id  much  to  ine,"  said  Agnes,  ^  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  *a  piano  when  mj  little  girl  became 
old  enough  to  take  lessons."  How  many  days  and 
weeks  of  extra  worlc  were  neooRsary  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  for  that  piano,  Agnes  did  not  say. 

^The  note  your  little  daughter  has  given  me  as 
yonrs  quite  makes  me  wish  to  hear  the  origiual." 

**  You  have  no  expectation,  I  trust,  that  it  can  sound 
to  you  as  it  does  to  her  ?  '* 

*'  That  would  be  scarcely  possible/'  was  the  honest 
answer.  *  But  you  will  really  do  me  another  kind- 
ness/' bowing  over  the  waiter,  **•  if  you  will  give  me 
a  little  music.  I  often  think  how  much  better  ser- 
mons I  could  write  if  I  could  always  hear  the  organ, 
as  I  do  sometimes  through  my  study  door." 

Agnes  went  to  the  piano,  and  in  a  moment  more  her 
voice,  sweet  with  all  home  and  holy  emotion,  filled  the 
room  with  the  hymn  of  *^  The  Yearning  Spirit,"  whose 
last  lines  are  these :  — 

"  Not  by  deeds  that  the  crowd  applauds, 
Not  by  works  that  give  the  world  renown, 
Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses, 
Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown. 

'*  Daily  straggling,  thongh  enclosed  and  lonely. 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give ; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only. 
And  truly  loving,  thoa  canst  truly  live." 

"  Is  that  your  gospel  ?  "  asked  Athel  Dane. 

^ It  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's  gospel,  is  it  not?"  said 
Ames. 

Her  voice  and  her  words  went  with  him  through  his 
long  return  ride.  Who  was  this  woman,  so  strong,  so 
simple,  so  different  from  all  others  in  her  impersonal 
unconsciousness.  The  Dufierin  milliner  ?  Preposter- 
ous !  If  she  had  been  that,  what  was  she  not,  that  was 
more  I  No  one  before  ever  met  him  as  she  met  him, 
with  such  gentle  kindness  to  the  person,  such  slight 
reverence  for  the  priest.  No  one  ever  before  made 
him  at  once  so  conscious  and  so  ashamed  of  his  own 
self  importance.  How  superfluous  was  assumption,  to  a 
woman  so  onconscious  of  her  inferiority  in  being  a 
woman  that  she  was  equally  oblivious  to  his  superiority 
in  being  a  man  I  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  once, 
that  she  as  a  woman  was  bound  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  priest,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  assumption 
in  her  manner.  ^  She  simply  spoke  to  me  as  one  soul 
might  speak  to  another,  it'  it  were  unclothed  upon  of 
mortality,"  he  said.  A  week  had  passed  since  this  visit 
to  the  Pinnacle,  and  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  had  arrived 
at  the  positive  conviction,  at  last  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, that  he  desired  to  make  another.  Of  course  com- 
plex feelings  entered  into  the  desire,  a  part  of  which 
he  eagerly  acknowledged,  and  another  part  of  which  he 
as  blindly  ignored.  He  was  haunted  by  a  suspicion 
that  as  a  clergyman  he  did  not  come  off  victorious. 
He  should  have  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  this  woman 
a  positive  conviction  of  her  duty  to  attend  more  faith- 
fully to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  to  a  prepara- 
tion of  her  child  for  confirmation.  Above  all  he  should 
have  reproved  her  positively  for  saying  that  as  a  class 
she  did  not  like  clergymen.  Such  a  remark  was  a  re- 
flection on  the  sacred  office.  He  should  not  have  for- 
gotten his  priestly  state  so  far  as  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  unction  of  her  spirit, 
as  at  heart  he  knew  that  he  was. 

He  must  visit  her  again,  if  only  to  remove  such  an 
unfortunate  impression  from  her  mind,  if  he  had  lefl  it 
there ;  and  to  perform  his  parochial  duty  as  such,  witb- 
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out  a  ffaw.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  such  an  interesting 
child  should  grow  up  without  the  advantages  of  system- 
atic instruction.  He  should  propose  that  she  be  sent 
to  Dufferin  to  school,  or  that  he  should  visit  the  Pinnacle 
himself  as  her  instructor.  Meanwhile,  without  having 
received  any  hints  of  the  lady's  taste  in  the  matter,  he 
was  looking  over  his  books  to  find  something  at  once 
edifying  and  interesting  for  her  reading.  He  had  se- 
lected ^'  The  True  Ciiurchman,"  a  manual  of  church 
duties,  a  volume  of  Whately's  Sermons,  and,  as  an 
offset  against  such  serious  reading,  ^  The  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  City,"  which,  though  not  doctrinal,  he  considered 
suggestive  and  devout.  ^  She  is  an  exceptional  woman 
but  even  she  will  admit,  after  she  has  read  them,  that 
not  a  woman  on  earth  oould  have  written  these  books,** 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  carefully  dusted  these  volumes 
and  strapped  them  before  his  departure  for  the  Pinnacle. 
The  tattle  of  Stella  Moon  never  penetrated  the  exalted 
sphere  wherein  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  revolved.  If  it 
did,  Ulm  Neil  long  before  had  vanished  from  the  post- 
office  whose  letters  Stella  inspected.  The  name  never 
issued  from  its  mail-bags  ailer  the  reception  of  the 
check  which  paid  for  **  Basil :  A  Boy."  From  that  day 
all  matter  directed  to  Ulm  Neil  had  been  sent  to  the 
Lake,  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  name  had  no  assodation  to  the 
DufiTerin  rector  outside  of  ^  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 

City." 

The  day  was  divine  enough  to  have  drawn  every 
creature  of  God  out  into  his  atmosphere.  It  was  one 
of  those  superlative  days  which  suffuse  sometimes  this 
land  of  the  north,  to  show  us  what  the  fur  of  Paradise 
may  be.  It  was  a  dreamy  day  of  fragrant  warmth  and 
misty  sunshine,  its  tints  all  pink  and  azure  and  silver. 
The  white  clouds,  massed  against  the  pale  blue  of  the 
sky,  were  flushed  with  the  delicate  rose  which  toncbes 
the  lining  of  sea-shells.  The  mountain  faces  shone 
withdrawn  and  dim  through  folded  silvery  veils,  and 
the  earth  itself,  with  its  tints  of  green  and  gold  and 
carmine,  seemed  afloat  in  a  circumfluent  sea  of  silver. 
The  spell  of  the  day  was  too  potent  for  Agnes.  She 
laid  down  the  task  that  seemed  endless.  She  gare 
Yida  and  herself  a  holiday. 

At  the  end  of  the  path  which  led  from  the  house, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  willows  at  the  edge  of  the 
Tarn,  were  two  boats.  One  belonged  to  Evelyn,  in 
which  on  idle  days  she  would  sit  for  hours  angling  for 
trout  in  the  centre  of  the  Tarn  ;  the  other,  smaller  and 
stancher,  Jim  Dare  built  expressly  for  Agnes  and 
Vida.  In  this,  to-day,  the  mother  and  child  floated 
out  upon  the  placid  water.  Once  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  they  looked  up  to  the  profile  on  the  Pinnacle. 
It  was  the  rarest  of  mountain  profiles,  that  it  exacted 
no  tribute  from  the  imagination.  There  it  wa«,  indu- 
bitably wrought  by  the  elements  in  immemorial  stone, 
the  clear,  grave  profile  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
Washington's  forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  were 
set  there,  fronting  storm  and  sunshine,  high  on  the 
mountain-side.  Above  it  rose  the  serried  garrets  of 
the  Pinnacle,  while  on  the  other  side,  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  spread  that  opulent  garniture  of  leaf  and 
bloom  which  marks  the  foliage  of  the  north.  From 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Pinnacle  now  the 
birches,  maples,  and  poplars  held  their  flaming  tordies 
into  the  changeless  faces  of  the  firs.  Agnes  rowed 
slowly  out  to  the  Pinnacle.  Here  was  a  place  pre- 
pared for  them.  A  path  had  been  cut  through  the 
undergrowth  to  a  covert  in  the  side  of  the  moontiia- 
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It  was  a  Datural  room  with  an  open  front  facing  the 
Tarn.  Its  sides,  back,  and  roof  were  of  rock.  Here 
were  rnstic  seats  and  a  table.  Here  for  the  five  sum- 
nsers  and  autumns  gone,  Agnes  had  come  to  think 
long,  long  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  holiday  for  her 
child  ;  and  for  Evelyn  and  Jim  when  they  wanted  one. 

There  was  a  quality  of  mystic  peace  in  this  day 
which  made  even  Vida  silent.  It  was  bom  of  a  ri- 
pened earth,  and  of  elements  in  equipoise.  There  was 
a  brooding  warmth,  a  pervasive  sweetness,  in  the  air. 
It  was  all  penetrated  with  the  exuding  honey  of  the 
spruces,  and  the  floating  fragrance  of  the  ferns.  No 
house  was  in  sight,  and  the  little  lake  under  the  Pinna- 
cle seemed  shut  in  alone  with  the  mother«earth  and 
her  tribes.  Its  crinkling  waves  ran  up  and  broke  into 
glittering  shreds  upon  the  slender  lances  of  the  reedy 
grasaes  that  lined  its  shores.  On  three  sides  it  was 
shut  in  by  high  walls  of  foliage.  To  the  south  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Norton,  Mount  Averill,  and  Mount 
.John  were  notched  against  the  sky.  Above  them 
pink-white  clouds  were  sailing  like  a  procession  of 
swans.  Within,  the  presumptuous  trout  spread  out 
their  widening  rings  upon  the  blue-green  lake,  and 
leaped  defiantly  up  into  tho  sunshine.  A  solitary 
kingfisher  shot  beneath  the  water  after  one  as  his  prey, 
Hnd  rose  again  with  a  shriek  of  disappointment  Across 
the  Tarn  a  loon  wa»  calling,  with  a  cry  so  human  that 
Vida  answered,  *' What  do  you  want,  Mrs.  Loon? 
Do  you  want  my  seed-cakes  ?  " 

When  the  loon  grew  silent,  a  crow  cawed  and  called 
ill  the  still  woods  overhead.  In  the  boughs  beside 
them  a  squirrel  cracked  his  nuts  unscared.  Happy 
grasshoppers  vaulted  through  the  russet  grass.  A 
cricket  piped  in  pe&oe  in  his  house  of  moss.  And  be- 
fore their  eyes  clouds  of  ecstatic  insects  danced  together, 
aiid  then  dissolved  away  into  the  golden  air. 

^  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Vida,  who  was  leaning  on  her 
mother's  lap.  ''There  is  Evelyn,  coming  with  a 
num!" 

Agnes  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  distant  mountains 
whither  she  had  been  gazing,  and  looking  across  the 
Tarn  saw  Evelyn  just  putting  out  from  shore  with  a 
man  in  her  boat. 

**'  It's  not  Jim,  or  he'd  row,"  said  Vida,  yet  unable 
to  distinguish  the  coming  personage ;  then  as  the  boat 
«irew  nearer :  ^  Oh,  mamma,  it  is  —  it  %$  the  Dufierin 
rector  I    How  glad  I  am  I " 

*^  Hush  I  He  will  hear  you.    Why  are  you  so  glad  ?  " 

^  1  like  him." 

**  Why  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

^  He  is  so  big,  and-— so  fine." 

^  Do  you  mean  that  his  clothes  are  fine  ?  " 

^  No.  But  his  clothes  are  fine,  and  he  is  fine,  not 
rough,  like  Jim.  And  — and,  mamma,  he  looks  so 
sorry,  and  "  —  with  a  touch  of  reproach  —  ^  you  made 
him  look  sorrier  when  you  didn't  say  I  could  learn  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  You  won't  to-day,  will  you, 
naamma  ?     Please  tell  him  I  may  study  them." 

^  Why,  Vida  I  I  cannot  understand  why  you  are  so 
moved  with  compassion  for  this  gentleman  that  you 
want  to  study  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  please  him. 
J  have  not  found  my  little  girl  so  very  anxious  to  learn 
even  her  New  Testament  lessons." 

^  Butt  mamma,  you  never  seemed  to  feel  so  bad  as 
he  does.     You  don't  look  so  gloomy.    And  —  1  never 

iw  a  man  who  looked  so  nice." 

This  remark  reminded  Agnes  how  very  few  men  her 
daughter  had  seen  since  her  fiflh  year, — the 


Dares,  the  countrymen  on  the  road,  the  shop-keepers 
at  Dofferin,  or  its  ^gentlemen,"  as  distant  moving 
images. 

Meanwhile  Evelyn,  as  she  rowed  slowly  across  the 
mile  of  water,  was  busy  taking  every  atom  of  clerical 
starch  out  of  the  gentleman  whom  she  was  conveying. 
It  was  due  entirely  to  her  that  he  was  in  the  boat  at 
all.  When  he  proposed  to  leave  the  books  for  Mrs. 
Darcy  with  his  compliments,  Evelyn  broke  out :  — 

**  Oh,  Mister  Dane,  you  jest  go  an'  tell  her  yourself  I 
'Tain't  nothin',  jest  goin'  across  the  pond.  She's  gone 
over  to  the  Pinnerkel  to  spend  the  hull  day,  an'  hes 
more  time  to  visit,  a  sight,  than  if  she  wus  tu  hum. 
An'  it  would  be  a  bumin'  shame  for  ye  to  ride  all  the 
way  from  the  street  fur  nothin'." 

Thus  Athel  Dane  (not  .the  rector)  allowed  himself 
to  be  led,  he  never  knew  just  how,  down  to  the  water 
and  into  the  boat,  by  Evelyn.  And  now  that  she  had 
him  out  in  mid-water,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  fish- 
ing-ground," she  was  enlivening  him  with  some  of  the 
biggest  of  her  trout  stories. 

'^  Many's  the  mornin'  I've  sot  in  this  very  spot,  stun 
still,  hours  ruiinin',  waitin'  a  bite.  'Twasn't  so  wunst. 
I  caught  forty  pound  right  here  one  mornin'  afore  ten 
o'clock,  without  stirrin'  my  boat  an  inch ;  an'  one  feller 
was  a  three-poundor.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  afore 
all  Dufferin  come  here  a-fishin'." 

^'  I  should  think  by  the  way  they  jump  that  the  pond 
must  be  full  of  them  now,"  observed  her  listener. 

^*  So  'tis ;  but,  my  I  them  trout  know  jest  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  'taint  fishin'  time,  or  they'd  never  flounder  up 
like  that  1  no  kingfisher  an'  no  hook,  though  stuck  full 
of  angle- worms  to  the  end,  ken  ketch  'em  now.  Why, 
it*s  a' most  spawnin'  time.  They're  jest  bavin'  their  last 
frolic  aibre  they  go  into  the  spawnin'  beds.  By  the  fiist 
of  October  'twill  be  agin  the  law  to  tech  one  on  'em, 
providin'  you  could  ;  but  you  couldn't ;  they're  mighty 
knowin',  I  can  tell  ye." 

As  they  drew  so  near  to  the  Pinnacle  that  the  two 
figures  sitting  by  its  room  of  rock  could  be  distinguished, 
Athel  Dane  felt  suddenly  overcome  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  a  mighty  impulse  to  turn  back 
struck  against  the  mightier  impulse  to  go  forward.  He 
had  intended  the  call  as  a  purely  clerical  one,  on  a  lady 
who  had  quietly  said  to  him  that  as  a  class  she  did  not 
like  clergymen,  and  if  he  had  felt  some  misgivings  in 
calling  upon  her  in  his  (»riestly  function,  as  a  gentleman 
he  could  offer  no  excuse  whatever  tor  following,  to  a 
retreat  like  this,  a  lady  whom  he  had  seen  but  once. 
He  had  these  conflicting  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  the 
books  he  had  brought  still  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  as 
Evelyn's  rude  barge  pushed  in  among  the  reeds,  and 
Athel  Dane  could  do  nothing  but  step  out  upon  shore. 
Agnes  arose  from  her  seat  to  receive  her  visitor,  who, 
as  he  looked  into  the  room  of  rock  and  to  the  embattled 
steep  above  it,  said  :  '*  One  of  God's  sanctuaries.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  in  it" 

^^  I  am  so  often  found  in  it  that  it  may  be  called  my 
chosen  one,"  she  answered.  ^'  I  welcome  to  it  now  the 
rector  of  Dufferin." 

Just  the  reply  to  prompt  a  priestly  homily  from  said 
rector.  Strange  it  seemed  to  himself  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  improve  the  chance  it  gave.  But  he  did  not. 
The  peace  of  the  place,  the  mesmerism  of  the  day,  had 
already  overtaken  him.  In  such  an  air,  under  such  a 
sky,  in  such  a  presence,  preaching  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence, and  the  tones  of  hu  own  voice  sounded  alien  and 
hard,  and  repelled  him.    He  wished  that  Evelyn  would 
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stop  telling  stories  of  the  smugglers  who  used  U\  hide 
their  goods  in  this  cave  behind  the  rocks ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Darcy  was  beyond  all  question  remarkably  refined,  how 
could  she  smile  so  gently  and  listen  so  attentively  to 
these  stories,  told  as  she  must  be  aware  in  a  very  coarse 
voice?  The  Rev.  Athel  Dane  inwardly  chafed  and 
fumed  under  it.  He  forgot  the  &ct  that  her  being 
there  at  all  was  an  act  of  kindness  to  himself  quite  un- 
merited. Her  sudden  thought  of  '^dinner"  was  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  him,  and  for  a  reason  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  prospect  of  eating  her  good  things.  How 
could  he  talk  of  books,  of  the  diurch,  of  anything  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  about,  with  that  clarion  voice  ringing 
out  its  vernacular  in  his  ears. 

"Jest  stay  as  long  as  you  hev  a  mind  tu,"  said  Eve- 
lyn, seeing  that  the  Dufferin  rector  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  going,  and  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
books  which  he  unstrapped  from  his  shoulder,  and  the 
bigness  of  the  '*  bumps  **  that  she  called  ^  language,"  that 
he  had  unlimited  wisdom,  if  not  religion,  to  propound. 
*'  Jest  you  stay,  an'  I'll  go  back  and  cook  ye  a  nice  din- 
ner, an'  when  it's  smokin'  hot  Fll  send  Jim  over  to  row 
you  back.  Jim  can  row  anything.  Why,  he  jest  come 
over  here  for  this  boat  that  some  feller  had  tugged  off, 
t'other  day,  in  a  sap-pan  I  What  d'ye  think  of  that  ? 
I  don't  believe  another  livin'  critter  oonld  hev  swum  a 
sap-pan ;  he  can't  swim  a  stroke,  nuther,  hisse'f,  an' 
he'd  'a'  ben  drownded  sure,  if  he  couldn't  'a'  kep'  the 
pan  from  tippin'." 

And  in  this  glow  of  mother  -  triumph  Evelyn  de- 
parted to  achieve  her  culinary  victories.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  Jim  Dare  might  appear  with  the 
boat  any  moment.  ThuM  without  preliminaries  Athel 
Dane  hastened  to  offer  the  loan  of  the  books  to  this 
woman,  who,  he  felt  sure,  must  be  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation for  reading  of  any  sort  above  the  Farmer's  Al- 
manac. Poor  fellow  I  He  could  not  help  the  tone 
of  condescension  and  patronage  which  would  come 
into  bis  voice  from  sheer  habit ;  he  did  not  know  they 
were  in  it  now.  He  only  knew  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  lend  this  interesting  but  benighted  woman 
some  proper  food  for  her  mind  and  soul. 

'*  This  manual  I  trust  you  will  find  very  salutary," 
he  said.  '*  I  pray  that  it  may  tend  to  the  quickening 
of  your  spirit,  and  to  the  upbuUding  of  your  life  in  a 
more  lively  faith ;  and  these  sermons  of  a  true  servant 
of  the  church,  I  trust  that  they  may  arouse  in  you  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  spoken  word  from  the  lips  of  a 
living  preacher ;  and  here  is  a  little  book  quite  opposite 
in  form  but  consonant  in  spirit  —  a  favorite  of  mine." 
Athel  Dane  was  speaking  now.  **  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  it  has  a  fascination  for  me  in  this,  —  that  with- 
out actually  portraying  our  northern  scenery,  it  in  an 
indescribable  way*seems  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
it,  and  to  overflow  with  the  quality  of  this  atmos- 
phere," he  said,  expanding  his  lungs  and  taking  in 
an  extra  draught  of  the  spiced  wine  of  the  autumnal 
air. 

'^  I  hope  it  will  afford  you  half  the  pleasure  it  has 
given  me,"  he  added  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  SHid 
"half"  would  fill  the  full  measure  of  her  capacity. 
'*  I  consider  this  a  delicious  bit  of  English.  May  I 
read  it  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  opening  the  book  where  he 
had  placed  a  mark.  "  I  remember  when  I  read  it  first 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  found  one  modem 
English  page  which  had  given  me  equal  satisfaction ; " 
and  as  if  sUence  gave  consent,  in  a  deep,  monotonous 
voice,  but  with  dear,  sympathetic  intonation,  Athel 


Dane  proceeded  to  read.  How  vividly  it  brought  back 
to  Agnes  the  wintry  day,  void,  desolate,  into  whose 
chill  air  it  came  from  out  the  silence  of  her  souL  If 
with  repressed  yet  sure  resilience  it  stmdc  her  now, 
through  the  reader's  voice,  it  was  because  her  soul's 
impalpable  life  thrilled  the  mate  page,  a  qui<^ening 
verity. 

Wlien  he  ceased  reading  she  was  silent  He  felt  a 
sense  of  disappointment  Why  did  he  expect  a  woman, 
any  woman,  to  feel  to  the  quick  the  subtle  suggestive- 
ness,  or  even  the  unpretending  beauty,  of  the  page  that 
he  had  read  ?  In  the  same  instant  he  was  consdous 
that  this  woman's  silence  was  more  acceptable,  at  lealit 
less  tormenting,  to  him,  than  the  average  woman's 
little  parrot  shriek  of :  ^  Oh,  how  beautiful  1 "  or, 
^  Perfectly  lovely,  Mr.  Dane  1 "  Her  silence  proved 
her,  so  far,  an  exception  to  her  race. 

^  Does  this  page  suggest  anything  to  you  ?"  he  in- 
quired in  a  hopeless  tone. 

^  Yes :  that  the  person  who  wrote  it  had  learned 
lifb  through  sharp  inward  experience." 

''Do  you  perceive  nothing -^nothing  higher,  in  it, 
than  experience  ?  " 

^  Perhaps  ;  that  is  the  quality  in  it  that  I  feel  the 
most" 

^  Strange.  Its  subjectivity  and  suggestiveness  are 
the  qualities  in  it  which  impress  me." 

<*  Are  not  these  qualities  likely  to  be  the  sequence  of 
profound  inward  experience  ?  " 

*^  Not  more  than  of  intuition  and  of  insight,  I  should 
say.    Tou  speak  of  '  the  person.'    Surely  you  have  no 
doubt  a  man  wrote  it  ?  " 
''Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Dane?" 
"  Certainly  I  am." 
"  Why  are  you  sure? " 

"  The  book  is  full  of  indubitable  proof.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  understand  the  interior 
working  of  a  man's  mind  as  this  writer  understands  it 
No  woman  can  comprehend  a  man,  to  say  nothing  c«f 
embodying  such  a  comprehension  in  fit  language.  This 
single  page  I  have  read  is  proof  in  itself  that  it  oould 
never  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  It  is  womanly 
to  be  tender,  but  it  is  for  man  only  to  be  strong  in  hu 
tenderness ;  "  with  an  air  of  magnificence. 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  remember  your  defloitioni, 
and  think  them  over  while  reading  the  book.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  read  it  by  the  light  you  have  given  me." 
Surely  this  was  a  compliment  Yet  under  it  he  felt, 
rather  than  perceived  by  any  look  or  tone,  that  this 
woman  already  held  an  opinion  of  her  own  concerning 
the  book,  which  his  did  not  move  in  the  slightest ;  and 
the  feeling  annoyed  him  into  silence.  He  looked  across 
the  Tarn  to  the  opening  m  the  willows  where  he  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  Jim  Dare  appear,  and  feel- 
ing that  his  time  was  short,  made  a  sudden  plunge 
toward  the  subject  really  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Does  your  little  daughter    attend    school,  Mrs. 
Darcy?" 
**  No.     She  ha-i  never  been  to  school  in  her  life." 
"  Do  you  object  to  her  attending  the  academy  on 
Dufferin  Street  ?  " 

'^Only  as  I  object  to  her  attending  the  church  there. 
It  is  too  distant  for  her  to  go  without  her  mother,  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  a  willing- 
ness to  live  on  Dufferin  Street ;  though  I  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  teach 
her  mysel£  But  I  am  so  fully  taxed  in  other  direc- 
tions that  as  the  demands  of  her  education  increase,  Fm 
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alraid  I  shall  not  have  the  time  or  strength  for  the 
stadj  which  I  shall  find  necessary  for  her  Mke." 
^  Do  yon  object  to  her  having  a  teacher  here  ?  " 
*^  It  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  but  it  is  impossible. 
No  one  this  side  of  Dufferin  oonld  teach  her  the  higher 
branches.     No  teacher  in  Dnfferin  woald  ride  nearly 
forty  miles  in  a  day  for  a  single  pnpil." 
"/would." 

"  You !  The  rector  of  Dufferin !  The  clergyman  of 
St.  John's ! " 

"  You  say  that  a  teacher  for  your  little  girl  is  the  de- 
sire of  your  heart.  I  trust  yon  have  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  me  for  such  an  office.  I  assure  yon  it  is  one  to 
which  I  am  quite  accustomed.  I  taught  classes  of 
seminary  girls  in  Latin  and  mathematics  during  my 
college  course.  It  increased  my  allowance  and  never 
taxed  me  at  all.  Now  my  one  recreation  is  my  long 
country  rides.  The  longer  ones  have  always  needed 
an  object  outside  of  myself.  I  can  find  one  here.  Say 
I  come  every  Monday.  Monday  is  a  very  desultory 
day  with  me,  always.  Vm  restless  and  want  to  be' 
off.  I  can  never  settle  myself  in  my  study  till  the 
reaction  from  the  Sabbath  is  past.  I  can  give  her  les- 
sons for  the  entire  week,  and  on  Monday  ride  over  to 
hear  her  recite,  and  to  instruct  her.  Nothing  could 
be  easier.*' 

**  Nor  more  delightful,"  sighed  little  yellow-hair  se- 
renely, murmuring  to  herself  in  a  way  that  saved  her 
words  from  all  sound  of  impertinence. 

^  Vida,  do  you  hear  what  this  kind  gentleman  offers 
to  do  for  you?  Thank  him,  my  darling,  as  your 
mother  does." 

**  Yes,  mamma.  Please  let  him  teach  me.  I  will 
learn  my  lessons  to  good." 

**  Better  than  for  your  mother  ?  " 
^  Yes,  m  be  so  ashamed  not,  for  him  I    You  love 
me,  mamma,  no  matter  how  bad  I  da     Of  course  the 
rector  will  never  love  me,"  with  a  sigh,  ^  but  I  will 
stody  as  well  as  ever  I  can,  if  he  don't,"  heroically. 

**  I  love  all  good  little  girls,*'  said  the  aged  gentle- 
man of  twenty-seven  benignly. 

*^  I  am  jiot  good,"  said  Vida  hopelessly.  ''  I  pulled 
my  cat's  tail  yesterday  because  I  was  angry.  I  was 
mad  at  her  for  ketchin'  a  little  yellow-bird.  And  this 
morning  I  pinched  my  dolly's  nose  because  she  wouldn't 
stand  up  like  a  lady.  I've  —  a  dreadful  temper;  I 
feel  it  in  my  throat  like  a  ball,  when  Jim  teazes  me. 
Then  Evelyn  calls  me  a  little  crosspatch,"  iHtterly; 
<*  but  mamma  never  does.  She  always  loves  me.  I 
like  you— -better  than*  any  one  I  ever  saw  except 
mamma.  If  you  will  teach  me  I  will  learn  everything 
you  tell  me  to,  as  well  as  ever  I  can." 

A  pang  shot  through  Agnes'  heart  at  Vida's  words, 
**  I  like  you  better  than  any  one  I  ever  saw  except 
mamma."  Alas !  that  her  sylvan  child,  to  whom  this 
man  wore  the  semblance  of  a  god,  should  ever  have 
uttered  them  to  any  one  but  her  own  fiither. 

A  little  child  led  them.  Vida  had  her  way.  The 
rector  of  Dufferin  had  his  ako.  Agnes  acquiesced  with 
deep  gratitude  and  many  misgivings  over  the  state  of 
obligation  in  which  she  was  placing  herself,  to  one 
almost  a  stranger ;  obligation  which  money  only  could 
never  annul,  for  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  inestimable  advantage  to  her  child  of  the 
Tery  thorough  instruction  which  the  rector  of  Dufferin 
was  capable  of  imparting.  By  the  time  Jim  Dare 
pushed  off  his  boat  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tarn, 
Vida  had  fixed  &te  with  her  prattling  tongue. 


Thus  began  one  of  those  close  personal  friendships 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  placed  amid  exceptional 
circumstances,  whose  ethics  make  a  chosen  study  of 
psychologists,  and  an  open  question  to  moralists,  but 
which  in  experience  prove  to  be  as  opposite  in  influ- 
ence as  the  beings  who  enter  into  their  compacts ;  the 
result  in  weal  or  woe  to  such  beings  depending  utterly 
on  the  quality  of  their  natures  and  the  measure  of  their 
grace. 

In  time,  and  not  very  long  time,  either,  the  Monday 
of  each  week  came  to  be  the  day  of  days  at  the  Pin- 
nacle. Each  one  was  an  event  in  the  slow,  still  tide 
of  days  hitherto  marked  by  no  epochs ;  days  all  alike 
in  their  silence,  that  knew  no  gradation  of  tint  or  out- 
line, save  only  what  the  seasons  gave  them.  Now 
Monday  was  the  day  on  which  Kvelyn  spread  her 
choicest  viands.  Was  there  any  compound  of  eggs  and 
cream,  of  meats  and  spices,  and  home  fruits,  too  good 
for  the  rector  of  Dufferin  ?  Evelyn  thought  not,  and 
therefore  ministered  unto  him  in  all  the  unctuous 
richness  of  this  faith.  It  was  the  day  for  which  all 
other  days  seemed  made  to  the  child  Vida,  in  her  firesh 
frock,  with  her  carefully  conned  tasks,  studied  faith- 
fully every  day  but  Sunday,  for  this  day,  when,  with 
fear,  and  trembling,  yet  with  inward  delight,  they  were 
recited  to  the  ever  godlike  and  adored  teacher.  Pri- 
vately it  was  Vida's  cherished  opinion  that  no  little 
girl  ever  had  such  a  grand  god  of  a  teacher  as  she  had. 
But  we  do  not  forget  that  Vida  was  a  child  of  the 
woods,  and  never  before,  since  she  was  old  enough  for 
conscious  observation  and  comment,  had  been  brought 
in  near  contact  with  a  gentleman  in  breeding  and 
culture. 

More  and  more  this  Monday  came  to  be  a  white 
day  to  Agnes.  It  brought  her  the  one  voice  that  spoke 
to  her  from  the  great  outer  world  of  thought  and  action 
which  she  had  left  behind.  By  degrees,  imperceptibly 
it  brought  her  more,— a  something  of  whose  posses- 
sion at  last  she  became  conscious  with  a  deep  thankful- 
ness,—  mental  companionship.  Till  she  knew  that 
this  was  hers  again,  she  did  not  know  how  much  she 
had  missed  it  out  of  her  life.  She  had  appreciated  to 
the  fulness  of  tender  gratitude  the  good  gifU  that  had 
been  hers,  the  shelter,  the  sympathy,  the  affection 
which  environed  her,  rude  though  they  often  were  in 
their  manifestations.  She  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
think,  even,  of  anything  more  as  ever  again  to  be  her 
own.  Thus  when  it  came  to  her  unsought,  this  inter- 
change of  congenial  thoughts,  this  real  companionship 
and  communion  of  mind  with  one  whose  chances  for 
culture  had  so  far  transcended  her  own,  whose  range 
of  exact  knowledge  was  so  much  broader  than  hers 
could  ever  be,  it  seemed  to  her  a  direct  boon. 

She  was  the  more  grateful  when  she  knew  it,  be- 
cause she  did  not  come  into  the  oonscbus  possession 
of  any  such  good  at  once.  While  at  first  she  felt  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane,  he  per- 
sonally repelled  her,  nevertheless.  He  was  very  wise, 
she  knew,  for  so  young  a  man ;  but  he  would  be  very 
much  more  agreeable,  she  thought,  if  he  could  seem  con- 
siderably less  conscious  of  it.  His  mannerism  of  attire 
and  of  address  silently  repelled  her  severely  fastidious 
taste.  She  thought  it  self-conscious  if  not  self-con- 
ceited. She  wanted  to  be  charitable,  but  what  did  his 
remarks  express  if  not  intense  spiritual  pride  ?  Was 
this  the  essence  of  the  man,  or  the  result  of  his  special 
training  ?  Was  it  conscious  self  satis&ction,  or  uncon- 
scious ignorance  of  hu  true  self?    She  did  not  know 
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which  to  conclude,  at  first ;  but  she  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  very  disagreeable. 

His  one  trait  which  seemed  intolerable,  which  so 
often  struck  from  her  brain  the  quick  flash  of  inward 
resentment,  was  his  mental  contempt  for  women.  It 
was  a  deep  flaw  in  his  usual  good  breeding,  that  he  so 
often  made   this  contempt    apparent  —  to  a  woman. 

The  religion  of  gentle  manners,  which  never  forgets 
the  feelings  of  others,  would  have  held  dumb  the  covert 
or  open  sneer  against  woman  to  a  woman, —  most  of 
all  to  a  woman  who  never  named  manhood  save  in 
reverence.  But  the  man  who  intends  to  be  most 
generous  is  never  aware  how  many  thoughtless  words 
he  utters,  which  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  true  woman 
by  his  side  because  she  is  a  woman.  Man- like,  Athel 
Dane  dealt  in  generalities.  Woman-like,  Agnes  Darcy 
applied  the  concrete.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
know  in  his  utterances  of  general  impatience  and  con- 
tempt concerning  women,  how  soon  he  came  to  make 
silently  an  exception  of  herself.  Nor,  had  she  known 
it,  would  it  have  afforded  her  the  slightest  comfort. 
She  held  herself  as  in  no  wise  above  or  different  from 
her  kind. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  he  grew  silent  on  this 
theme,  which  before  seemed  an  ever-present  irritation 
in  his  mind.  If  he  did  not  speak  in  praise  of  women, 
he  was  at  least  silent  on  their  foibles.  Agnes  noticed 
the  silence,  and  was  grateful  for  it ;  from  that  time  be- 
gan the  real  companionship  of  this  man  and  woman 
in  the  equal  human  nature  which  each  alike  received 
from  God.  Agnes  never  argued  on  so  supremely  fool- 
ish a  theme  as  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
which,  in  two  halves,  make  human  nature  complete. 
She  simply  lived  before  him,  true  to  the  best  that  God 
had  given  her ;  and  because  she  lived,  he  came  at  last 
to  reverence  all  womanhood  for  her  sake.  Nor  did  he 
differ  from  the  race  of  men  in  this,  that  he  learned  to 
measure  all  women  by  the  woman  that  he  knew  best 
It  was  a  revelation,  an  inspiration,  new  and  wonderful, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  formed  a  habit  of 
being  with  a  woman  who,  while  she  held  in  herself  an 
undefined  personal  charm  for  him,  was  nearly  five 
years  bis  senior  by  time,  and  fifty  by  actual  experi- 
ence ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  intellect  and  in  cult- 
ure, if  not  in  positive  learning. 

She  might  have  been  all  these,  and  yet  never  have 
been  the  force  in  hid  life  which  she  became.  She  was 
this  because  she  had  that  insight  into  his  nature,  and 
that  symptrthy  with  it,  which  revealed  himself  to  him- 
self, while  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  draw  him  to  a 
higher  good.  By  what  fine  gradations  and  subtle 
phrasing  she  drew  forth  into  the  light  phases  of  his 
own  character  before  undreamed  of  by  himself  I  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul 
till  he  knew  this  woman.  Yet  it  was  not  that  she 
often  defined  in  speech  the  finer  possibilities  of  his 
nature.  She  in  herself  seemed  to  embody  a  quality  of 
soul  more  inspiring  than  he  ever  yet  had  known.  By 
her  very  being  and  atmosphere  she  quickened  in  him 
emotion,  aspiration,  and  strength.  The  very  thought 
of  her  WHS  transmuted  in  him  into  moral  insight  and 
power.  If  he  felt  a  consciousness  of  peace  in  her  pres- 
ence, the  like  of  which  he  had  never  attained  to  in  his 
existence  before ;  when  he  neither  saw  her  face  nor 
heard  her  voice,  he  perceived  her  no  less  as  a  new  and 
undreamed-of  force  in  his  thought  and  action. 

Thus  to  move  and  to  mould  the  inward  nature  of  a 
man,  a  woman   must  first  have  lived   broadly,   pro- 


foundly, both  in  thought  and  ui  emotion.  By  the 
keenest  discipline  of  life,  by  the  utmost  consecration 
which  is  its  final  crown,  she  must  have  come  into  pos- 
session and  command  of  her  whole  selfhood.  With  a 
capacity  to  suffer  and  to  love  unknown  to  the  untested 
and  unpurified,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  no  impulse  in 
herself,  or  in  another.  It  may  reach  her,  but  can 
never  overthrow  her,  in  the  high,  clear  atmosphere 
wherein  she  abides.  Such  potency  and  such  command 
cannot  belong  to  extreme  youth.  Thus  it  so  often 
happens  that  young  men  of  the  finest  mould  are  said 
to  love  women  older  than  themselves.  Men  who  have 
attained  the  highest  distinction  as  men  have  almost 
always,  at  some  stage  of  their  youth,  entered  into  snch 
an  experience.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  expe- 
rience should  prove  to  be  the  passion  of  love,  or  end 
in  marriage ;  no  less  it  tinges,  if  it  does  not  shape,  all 
the  future  of  the  man.  It  is  impossible  that  he  shonld 
remain  what  he  was  before  he  touched  as  a  quick- 
stone  this  potent  good,  whose  fine  vibration  will  thrill 
through  his  being  while  he  exists. 

So  much  by  the  gentle  attrition  of  longrcontinued  in- 
tercourse Agnes  became  to  Athel  Dane.  SofUy  as 
flowers  blossom,  her  influence  expanded  in  his  heaa 
Silent  as  dew  falls,  it  was  shed  upon  his  arid  life  till  it 
bloomed  all  over  with  gentle  amenities.  The  growth 
was  not  of  a  day.  Slowly  he  came  to  the  consciousness 
that  she,  lowly  and  lovable  as  a  woman,  was  also  infi- 
nitely more  than  he  once  believed  any  woman  could  be 
to  him,  a  mental  and  spiritual  force  in  his  thoughts  and 
life.  He  placed  himself  under  the  most  rigid  self-ex- 
amination concerning  the  heavenly  Mondays  toward 
which  he  discovered  himself  turning  with  ever-increas- 
ing interest  and  desire.  What  did  they  contain,  after 
all,  that  he  should  want  it  so  much,  and  recur  to  it  so 
often,  with  such  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  ?  Only  a 
long  ride  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods,  tbcD  a 
child  to  be  taught,  a  golden  girl,  a  wood-nymph  in  pare 
health,  full  of  intuitive  intelH(;ence,  acute  sensibility, 
torrents  of  temper,  swift  contritions,  and  a  lovesomeness 
which  triumphed  over  all ;  only  a  silent  woman  sitting 
apart  at  her  sewing  or  sketching,  a  woman  still  yooug, 
as  time  is  counted,  but  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
seemed  to  come  from  far  distant  spheres,  whose  presence 
was  more  pervasive  in  its  silence  titan  that  of  other 
women  set  in  the  aura  of  smile  and  speech ;  a  half- 
hour's  conversation  with  her,  perhaps,  when  the  lesions 
were  over,  between  Vida's  questions,  and  with  £veljD 
bustling  about.  Yet  it  was  the  words  uttered  then«  the 
turn  of  her  head,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  went  back 
with  him  through  the  long  ride,  and  suyed  with  him  till 
he  came  again. 

He  knew  nothing  of  her  past  life.  Their  intercoms 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  impinged  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal experienoes.  Concerning  herself  he  had  never 
asked  her  a  question,  and  she  had  never  essayed  a  cod- 
fidence.  Through  the  new  spiritual  vision  by  which  be 
perceived  her,  he  believed  in  her  without  doubt  or 
query.  ''  It  is  enough  for  me  that  she  u,'*  he  said,  if 
he  ever  found  himself  speculating  on  the  possible  past 
which  had  contributed  to  such  a  flowering  of  mind  and 
spirit 

When,  one  late  autumn  Sabbath,  Agnes  and  Vids 
appeared  in  the  stone  church  of  Dufierin,  its  rectors 
joy  was  full  The  whole  audience  seemed  to  conccn- 
trate  into  one  pair  of  eyes  turned  toward  the  preacher. 
As  he  became  conscious  of  it  he  thought,  *'  It  is  veil 
that  she  cannot  come  always,  or  even  ^ten;  what  she 
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gave  of  inspiration  I  should  give  buck  in  consciousness 
only  to  herself,  and  forget  the  others,  which  would  be 
^vrong."  To  Agnes,  the  organ  antliems,  the  sweet 
▼oicea  bearing  heavenward  Te  Deum  laudamtUy  the 
reaponaea  of  the  people,  the  devout  utterances  of  the 
preacher,  moved  her  soul  to  its  depths,  to  remember 
and  to  worship.  Like  human  companionship,  not  till 
it  came  to  her  again,  the  miniistry  of  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  service  of  his  holy  temple,  did  she  realize 
how  she  had  missed  them  or  needed  them. 

By  degrees  the  people  of  Dufferin  became  aware  of 
a  change  in  their  rector.  He  was  less  oracular,  more 
ainiplj  manly.  He  seemed  to  have  cast  off  his  burden 
of  conscious  superiority  somewhere,  and  to  now  take 
the  band  of  a  parishoner  as  one  fallible  human  being 
may  that  of  another.  He  ceased  to  treat  the  young 
women  of  the  congregation  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
proscribed  caste  upou  whom  he  must  turn  a  sort  of 
angel  Gabriel  glance,  and  then  his  back.  At  last  he 
treated  them  as  fellow-mortals,  if  naught  beside.  He 
became  a  hero  to  every  little  school-child  that  he  met 
by  the  way,  whoso  hand  he  took,  and  whose  confidence 
h*j  won.  He  was  found  oftener  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  by  the  beds  of  the  sick.  The  cold  £&stidious- 
uesj4  which  had  been  in  him  a  prevailing  and  repelling 
trait,  that  had  jarred  sadly  upon  his  people,  gradually 
melted  into  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  of  unconscious 
kioshtp,  as  if  he  had  come  into  consort  at  last  with 
human  need  ;  with  its  weakness,  folly,  and  pain,  as 
well  as  with  its  high  aspiration  and  lofty  fulfilment 

The  change  in  himself  was  felt  not  more  in  his  ac- 
tions than  through  all  his  sermons.  They  ceased  to  be 
fine  disquisitions  on  a  remote  heaven  and  a  still  more 
remote  God.  Now  it  was,  ^  God  with  us ;  '*  ^  God 
made  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  '*  God  is  love;''  *'  God 
ia  our  Father :  our  closest  friend ; "  **  Heaven  begins 
here  ;**  *•  Religion  is  not  gloom,  — it  is  growth,  faith, 
purit}',  joy,  not  only  in  believing,  but  in  doing,  being, 
living,  note'*  At  last  he  had  food  for  the  people.  The 
people  came  and  were  fed,  because  their  souls  were 
hungry  for  human  as  well  as  heavenly  help.  The  name 
of  the  younr^  rector  of  Dufferin  was  never  uttered  by 
BO  many  lips,  in  such  loving  accents,  as  now.  The 
aged,  the  little  child,  the  very  poor,  spoke  the  tender- 
est  words  for  him. 

At  last  one  day  Stella  Moon  whispered  :  *^  The  rec- 
tor ia  goin'  to  marry  Madame  Darcy;  he  rides  to  the 
Pinnacle  every  Monday  —  Jim  Dare  told  me  so." 

(To*b»  eooUoiMd.) 
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CHAPTKR  XLII.     JOSEPH   AKD  BI8  BURDEN:     "  BUCK's 


BEAD." 

A  WALL  bounded  the  site  of  Casterbridge  Union-house, 
except  along  a  portion  of  the  end.  Here  a  high  gable 
stood  prominent,  and  it  was  covered  like  the  front  with  a 
mat  of  ivy.  In  this  gable  was  no  window,  chimney,  orna- 
ment, or  protuberance  of  any  kind.  The  single  feature  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  beyond  the  expanse  of  dark  green  leaves, 
was  a  small  door. 

The  situation  of  the  door  was  peculiar.  The  sill  was 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  for  a  moment  one 
was  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  this  exceptional  altitude, 
till  ruts  immediately  beneath  suggested  that  the  door  was 
used  solely  for  the  passa^  of  articles  and  persons  to  and 
from  the  level  of  a  vchide  standing  on  the  outside.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  door  seemed  to  advertise  itself  as  a  species 


of  Traitors'  Gate  translated  to  another  element.  That  en- 
try and  exit  hereby  was  only  at  rare  intervals  became  ap- 
parent on  noting  that  tnfts  of  grass  were  allowed  to  flourish 
undisturbed  in  the  chinks  of  the  sill. 

As  the  clock  from  the  tower  of  St  George's  Church 
pointed  at  three  minutes  to  three,  a  blue  spring  wagon, 
picked  out  with  red,  and  containing  boughs  and  flowers, 
turned  from  the  high-road  and  halted  on  this  side  of  the 
building.  Whilst  the  chimes  were  yet  stammering  out  a 
shattered  form  of  "Malbrook,"  Joseph  Poorgrass  rang  the 
bell,  and  received  directions  to  back  his  wagon  against  the 
high  door  under  the  gable.  The  door  then  opent'd,  and  a 
plain  elm  coffin  was  slowlv  thrust  forth,  and  laid  by  two 
men  in  fustian  along  the  middle  of  the  vehicle. 

One  of  the  two  men  then  stepped  up  beside  it,  took 
from  his  pocket  a  lump  of  chalk,  and  wrote  upon  the  cover 
the  name  and  a  few  other  words  in  a  large  scrawling'  hand. 
(VVe  believe  that  they  do  these  things  more  tenderly  now, 
and  provide  a  plate.)  He  covered  the  whole  with  a  black 
cloth,  threadbare,  but  decent,  the  tail-board  of  the  wagon 
was  returned  to  its  place,  one  of  the  men  handed  a  certifi- 
cate of  registry  to  Poorgrass,  and  both  entered  the  door, 
closing  it  ^ihind  them.  Their  connection  with  her,  short 
as  it  had  been,  was  over  forever. 

Joseph  then  placed  the  flowers  as  enjoined,  and  the  ever- 
greens around  the  flowers,  till  it  was  difficult  to  divine  what 
Uie  wagon  contained  ;  he  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  rather 
pleasing  funeral  car  crept  up  the  hill,  and  along  the  road 
to  Weatherbury. 

The  afternoon  drew  on  apace,  and,  looking  to  the  left 
towards  the  sea  as  he  walked  beside  the  horse,  Poorgrass 
saw  strange  clouds  and  scrolls  of  mist  rolling  over  the  high 
hills  whicn  girt  the  landscape  in  that  quarter.  They  came 
in  yet  greater  volumes,  and  indolently  crept  across  the 
intervening  valleys,  and  around  the  withered,  papery  flags 
of  the  sloughs  and  river  banks.  Then  their  dark  spongy 
forms  closed  in  upon  the  sky.  It  was  a  sudden  overgrowth 
of  atmospheric  fungi  which  had  their  roots  in  the  neighbor- 
ing sea ;  and  by  the  time  that  horse,  man,  and  corpse  en- 
tered Yalbury  Ureat  Wood,  these  silent  workings  of  an  in- 
visible hand  had  reached  them,  and  they  were  completely 
enveloped.  It  was  the  first  arrival  of  the  autumn  fogs,  and 
the  first  fog  of  the  scries. 

The  air  was  as  an  eye  suddenly  struck  blind.  The 
wagon  and  its  load  rolled  no  longer  on  the  horizontal  di- 
vision between  clearness  and  opacity.  They  were  imbed- 
ded in  an  elastic  body  of  a  monotonous  pallor  thoughout. 
There  was  no  perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  not  a  visible 
drop  of  water  fell  upon  a  leaf  of  the  beeches,  birches,  and 
firs  composing  the  wood  on  either  side.  The  trees  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  mtentness,  as  if  they  waited  longingly  for 
a  wind  to  come  and  rock  them.  A  startling  quiet  over- 
hung all  surrounding  things  —  so  completely,  that  the 
crunching  of  the  waeon-wheels  was  as  a  great  noise,  and 
small  rustles,  which  had  never  obtained  a  hearing  except 
by  night,  were  distinctly  individualized. 

Joseph  Poorgrass  looked  round  upon  his  sad  burden  as 
it  loomed  faintly  through  the  flowering  laurustinus,  then  at 
the  unfathomable  eloom  amid  the  high  trees  on  each  hand, 
indistinct,  shadowless,  and  spectre- like  in  their  monochrome 
of  gray.  He  felt  anything  out  cheerful,  and  wished  he  had 
the  company  even  o!  a  child  or  dog.  Stopping  the  horse, 
he  listened.  Not  a  footstep  or  wheel  was  audible  anywhere 
around,  and  the  dead  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  heavy 
particle  falling  from  a  tree  through  the  evergreens  and 
alighting  with  a  smart  rap  upon  the  coffin  of  poor  Fanny. 

The  foff  had  by  this  time  saturated  the  trees,  and  this 
was  the  first  dropping  of  water  from  the  overbrimming 
leaves.  The  hollow  echo  of  its  fall  reminded  the  wagoner 
painfully  of  the  grim  Leveller.  Then  hard  by  came  down 
another  drop,  then  two  or  three.  Presently  there  was  a 
continual  dropping  of  these  heavy  drops  upon  the  dead 
leaves,  the  road,  and  the  travellers.  The  nearer  boughs 
were  beaded  with  the  mist  to  the  grayness  of  aged  men, 
and  the  rusty  red  leaves  of  the  beeches  were  hung  with 
similar  drops,  like  diamonds  on  auburn  hair. 

Situated  by  the  roadside  in  the  midst  of  this  wood  was 
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the  old  inn,  called  *' Buck's  Head."  It  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Weatherbury,  and  in  the  meridian  times  of 
stage-coach  travelling  had  been  the  place  where  many 
coaches  changed  and  kept  their  relays  of  horses.  All  the 
old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down,  and  little  remained  be- 
sides the  habitable  inn  itself,  which,  standing  a  little  way 
back  from  the  road,  signified  its  existence  to  people  far  up 
and  down  the  highway  by  a  sign  hanging  from  the  horizon- 
tal bough  of  an  elm  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Travellers  —  for  the  variety  tourist  had  hardly  developed 
into  a  distinct  species  at  tms  date  —  sometimes  said  in 
passing,  when  they  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  sign-bearinff 
tree,  mat  artists  were  fond  of  representing  the  sign-board 
hanging  thus,  but  that  they  themselves  had  never  before 
noticed  so  perfect  an  instance  in  actual  working  order.  It 
was  near  this  tree  that  the  wagon  was  standing  into  which 
Gabriel  Oak  crept  on  his  first  iourney  to  \^^therbury ; 
but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sign  and  the  ion  had  been 
unobserved. 

The  manners  of  the  inn  were  of  the  old-established  type. 
Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  its  frequenters  they  existed  as  un- 
alterable formulas:  e.  g-  — 

Rap  with  the  bottom  of  your  pint  for  more  liquor. 
For  tobacco,  shouc 

In  calling  for  the  girl  in  waiting,  say,  "  Maid  ! " 
Ditto  for  the  landlady,  "  Old  Soul  1 "  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Joseph's  heart  when  the  friendly  sign- 
board came  in  view,  and,  stopping  his  horse  immediately 
beneath  it,  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  an  intention  made  a  long 
time  before.  Ilis  spirits  were  oozing  out  of  him  quite.  He 
turned  the  horse's  head  to  the  green  bank,  and  entered  the 
hostel  for  a  mug  of  ale. 

Going  down  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  the  floor  of  which 
was  a  step  below  the  passage,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  step 
below  the  road  outside,  what  should  Joseph  see  to  gladden 
his  eyes  but  two  copper-colored  disks,  in  the  form  of  the 
countenances  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan  and  Mr.  Mark  Clark. 
These  owners  of  the  two  most  appreciative  throats  in  the 
neighborhood,  on  this  side  of  respectability,  were  now  sit- 
ting face  to  face  over  a  three-legged  circular  table,  having 
an  iron  rim  to  keep  cups  and  pots  from  being  accidentally 
elbowed  off;  they  might  have  been  said  to  resemble  the  set- 
ting sun  and  the  fml  moon  shining  w-d-vts  across  the 
globe. 

**Why,  'tis  neighbor  PoorgrassI"  said  Mark  Clark. 
*'  I'm  sure  your  face  don't  praise  your  mistress's  table,  Jo- 
seph." 

''I've  had  a  very  pale  companion  for  the  last  five  miles," 
said  Joseph,  indulging  in  «  shudder  toned  down  by  resigna- 
tion. "  And  to  speak  the  truth,  'twas  beginning  to  tell 
upon  me.  I  assure  ye  I  han't  seed  the  color  of  victuals  or 
drink  since  breakfast  time  this  morning,  and  that  was  no 
more  than  a  dew-bit  afield." 

**  Then  drink,  Joseph,  and  don't  restrain  yourself  I " 
said  Coggan,  handing  him  a  hooped  mug  three  quarters 
full. 

Joseph  drank  for  a  moderately  long  time,  then  for  a 
longer  time,  saying,  as  he  lowered  the  mug,  '*  'Tis  pretty 
drinking  —  very  pretty  drinking,  and  is  more  than  cheer- 
ful on  my  melancholy  errand,  so  to  speak  it." 

^  True,  drink  is  a  pleasant  delight,"  said  Jan,  as  one  who 
repeated  a  truism  so  familiar  to  his  brain  that  he  hardly 
noticed  its  passage  over  his  tongue ;  and,  lifting  the  cup, 
Coggan  tilted  his  head  gradualhr  backwards,  with  closed 
eyes,  that  his  expectant  soul  might  not  be  diverted  for  one 
instant  from  its  bliss  by  irrelevant  surroundings. 

*'  Well,  I  must  be  on  again,"  said  Poorgrass.  "  Not  but 
that  I  should  like  another  nip  with  ye;  hut  the  country 
might  lose  confidence  in  me  if  i  was  seed  here." 

«  Where  be  ye  trading  o't  to  to-day  then,  Joseph  ?  " 

''Back  to  Weatherbury.  I've  got  poor  little  Fanny 
Robin  in  my  wagon  outside,  and  I  must  he  at  the  church- 
yard gates  at  a  quarter  to  five  with  her." 

"  Aye  —  I've  iieard  of  it.  And  so  she's  nailed  up  in 
parish  boards  after  all,  and  nobody  to  pay  the  bell  shilling 
and  the  grave  half-crown." 


"  The  parish  pays  the  grave  half-crown,  but  not  the  bell 
shilling,  oecause  the  bell's  a  luxury :  but  'a  can  hardly  do ' 
without  the  grave,  poor    body.    However,  I  expect  our 
mistress  will  pay  all." 

"  A  pretty  maid  as  ever  I  see  1  But  what's  yer  hurry, 
Joseph  ?  The  pore  woman's  dead,  and  you  can't  bring  her 
to  life,  and  vou  may  as  well  sit  down  comfortable  and  finish 
another  witfilis." 

"  I  don't  mind  taking  jusf  the  merest  thimbleful  of  imag- 
ination more  with  ye,  sonnies.  But  only  a  few  minutes, 
because  'tis  as  'tis." 

"  Of  course  you'll  have  another  drop.  A  man's  twice 
the  man  afterwards.  You  feel  so  warm  and  glorious,  and 
you  whop  and  slap  at  vour  work  without  any  trouble,  and 
everything  goes  on  like  sticks  a-breaking.  Too  much 
liquor  is  bad,  and  leads  us  to  that  homed  man  in  the  smoky 
house;  but,  after  all,  many  people  haven't  the  gift  of  enjoy- 
ing a  soak,  and  since  we  are  highly  favored  with  a  power 
that  way,  we  should  make  the  most  o't" 

"  True,"  said  Mark  Clark.  "  'TIS  a  talent  the  Lord  has 
mercifully  bestowed  upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it. 
But>  what  with  the  parsons  and  clerks  and  school-people 
and  serious  tea-parties,  the  merry  old  ways  of  good  life 
have  gone  to  the  dogs — upon  my  carcass,  they  havel" 

«  Well,  really,  I  must  be  onward  again  now,"  said  Jo- 
seph* 

•<  Now,   now,  Joseph ;  nonsense  !    The  poor  woman  is 

dead,  isn't  she,  and  what's  your  hurry  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won't  be  in  a  way  with  me  for 
my  doings,"  said  Joseph,  again  sitting  down.  "I've  been 
troubled  with  weak  moments  lately,  'tis  true.  I've  been 
drinky  once  this  month  already,  and  I  did  not  go  to  church 
a-Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a  curse  or  two  yesterday;  so  I 
don't  want  to  so  too  tar  for  my  safety.  Your  next  world  b 
your  next  world,  and  not  to  be  squandered  lightly." 

"  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-member,  Joseph.    That  I 

do." 
"  Oh,  no,  no  1    I  don't  go  so  far  as  that." 
"  For  my  part,"  said  Coggan,  «•  I'm  stanch  Church  of 

England." 

'?  Aye,  and  faith,  so  be  I,"  sdd  Mark  Clark. 

« I  won't  say  much  for  myself:  I  don't  wish  to.  Coma 
continued,  with  that  tendency  to  talk  on  principles  which  u 
characteristic  of  the  barley-corn.  "  But  I've  never  chan«d 
a  single  doctrine :  I've  stuck  like  a  plaster  to  the  old  [aith  I 
was  bom  in.  Yes,  there's  this  to  be  said  for  the  Churchy 
a  man  can  belong  to  the  Church  and  bide  in  his  cheCTtul 
old  inn,  and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind  about  doc- 
trines at  all  But  to  be  a  meetinger,  you  must  go  to  chapel 
in  all  winds  and  weathers,  and  make  yerself  as  frantic  ai 
a  skit.  Not  but  that  chapel-members  be  clever  chaps 
enough  in  their  way.  They  can  Uft  up  beautiful  pravcis 
out  of  their  own  heads,  all  about  their  families  and  ship- 
wrecks in  the  newspaper."        ,  ,,    ,    ^,    ,      .,,   w 

"  They  can— they  can,"  said  Mark  Clark,  with  corrob- 
orative feeling ;  "  but  we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have 
it  all  printed  aforehand,  or,  dang  it  all,  we  should  no  more 
know  what  to  say  to  a  great  person  like  Providence  than 

babes  unborn."  ,  . »    %         %_ 

"  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in-glove  with  them  above 
than  we,"  said  Joseph,  tiioughtfuUy. 

«  Yes,"  said  C^gan.  «  We  know  very  well  that  if  any- 
body goes  to  heaven,  Uiey  will.  They've  worked  hsrd  for 
it,  and  they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as  'Us.  I  m  no  such 
a  fool  as  to  pretend  that  we  who  stick  to  the  Church  have 


for  tne  saxe  or  geuing  w  ae»ircu.  *  «  "•;^"  '  .  rr^l 
evidence  for  tiie  few  pounds  you  get  Why,  neigbbon, 
when  every  one  of  my  Uties  were  frosted,  our  J'arson 
Thirdly  were  the  man  who  gave  me  a  sack  for  seed,  tbo^ 
he  hardly  had  one  for  his  own  use,  and  no  money  to  boy 
'em.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  shouldn't  hae ^^^ 
to  put  in  my  garden.  D'ye  tiiink  I'd  turn  after  that?  No, 
ril  stick  to  my  side;  and  if  we  <^  in  tiie  wrong,  so  be  it: 

I'll  fall  wiOi  the  fallen  I "  ^  r      v    « n«- 

"  Well  said ;  very  well  said,"  observed  Joseph.      How- 
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eTer,  folks,  I  must  be  moriDg  now  ;  upoa  my  life  I  mu8t. 
Parson  Thirdly  will  be  waiting  at  the  church  sates,  and 
there's  the  woman  a-biding  outside  in  the  wason. 

*' Joseph  Poorgrass,  doift  be  so  miserable  I  Parson 
Thirdly  won't  mind.  He's  a  generous  man ;  he's  found 
md  in  tracts  for  years,  and  I've  consumed  a  good  many  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  shady  life ;  but  he's  never 
been  the  man  to  complain  of  the  expense.    Sit  down." 

Tlie  looser  Joseph  Poorgrass  remained,  the  less  was  his 
spirit  troubled  by  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  this 
afternoon.  The  minutes  glided  by  uncounteo,  until  the 
evening  shades  began  perceptibly  to  deepen,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  three  were  but  sparkling  points  on  the  surface  of 
darkness.  Coggan's  watch  struck  six  from  his  pocket  in 
the  usual  still  small  tones. 

At  that  moment  hasty  steps  were  heard  in  the  entry,  and 
the  door  opened  to  admit  the  figure  of  Gabriel  Oak,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maid  of  the  inn,  bearing  a  candle.  He  stared 
sternly  at  the  one  lengthy  and  two  round  faces  of  the  sitters, 
vrhich  confronted  him  with  the  expressions  of  a  fiddle  and 
a  couple  of  warming-pans.  Josepn  Poorsrass  blinked,  and 
shrank  several  inches  into  the  background. 

'*  Upon  my  soul,  Tm  ashamed  of  you ;  'tis  disgraceful, 
Josepn,  disgraceful  I  "  said  Gabriel,  indignantly.  ^  Cog- 
ffun,  you  call  yoivself  a  man,  and  don't  know  better  than 
thial 

Coggan  looked  up  indefinitely  at  Oak,  one  or  other  of  his 
eyes  occasionally  opening  and  closing  of  its  own  accord,  as 
if  it  were  not  a  member  but  a  dozy  individual  with  a  dis- 
tinct personality. 

*'  Don't  take  on  so,  shepherd  I "  said  Mark  Clark,  look- 
ing reproachfully  at  the  candle,  which  appeared  to  possess 
special  features  of  interest  for  his  %)  as. 

'*  Nobody  can  hurt  a  dead  woman,"  at  length  said  Cog- 
gan, with  the  precision  of  a  machine.  '*  All  that  could  be 
clone  for  her  is  done  —  she's  beyond  us :  and  why  should  a 
man  put  himself  in  a  tearing  hurry  for  lifeless  clay  that 
can  neither  feel  nor  see,  and  don't  know  what  you  do  with 
her  at  all?  If  she'd  been  alive,  I  would  have  been  the 
first  to  help  her.  If  she  now  wanted  victuals  and  drink, 
I'd  pay  for  it,  money  down.  But  she's  dead,  and  no 
speed  of  ours  will  bring  her  to  life.  The  woman's  past  us 
—  time  spent  upon  her  is  throwed  away ;  why  should  we 
hurry  to  do  what's  not  required  ?  Drink,  shepherd,  and 
be  friends,  for  to-morrow  we  may  be  like  her." 

**  We  may,"  added  Mark  Clark,  emphatically,  at  once 
drinking,  himself,  to  run  no  further  risk  of  losing  his  chance 
by  the  event  alluded  to,  Jan  meanwhile  merging  his  addi- 
tional thoughts  of  to-morrow  in  a  song  :  — 

" To-morrow,  to-mor^row I 
And  while  peace  and  plen-t^  I  find  at  my  board, 
With  a  heart  free  from  sick-ness  and  sor-row. 
With  my  friends  will  I  share  what  to-day  may  af-ford, 
And  let  them  spread  the  ta-ble  to  mor-row. 

To«mor-row,  to-mor  —  "  ^ 

**  Do  hold  thy  horning,  Jan  1 "  said  Oak ;  and  turning 
upon  Poorgrass,  **  As  for  vou,  Joseph,  who  do  }'Our  wicked 
deeds  in  such  confoundedly  holy  ways,  you  are  as  drunk  as 
you  can  stand." 

^*  No,  Shepherd  Oak,  no  I  Listen  to  reason,  shepherd. 
All  that's  the  matter  with  me  is  the  aflliction  called  a  mul- 
tiplying eye,  and  that's  how  it  is  I  look  double  to  you  —  I 
mean  you  look  double  to  me." 

**  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  distressing  thing,"  said 
Mark  Clark. 

'*  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have  been  in  a  public- 
house  a  little  time,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  meekly.  "  Yes, 
I  see  two  of  evei^  sort,  as  if  I  were  some  holy  man  living 
in  the  times  of  King  Noah  and  entering  into  the  ark.  .  .  . 
Y-y-y-yes,"  he  added,  becoming  much  affected  by  the 
picture  of  himself  as  a  person  thrown  away,  and  shedding 
tears,  *'  I  feel  too  good  tor  £ngland :  I  ought  to  have  lived 
in  Genesis  by  rights,  like  the  other  men  of  sacrifice,  and 
then  I  shouldn't  have  b-b-been  called  a  d-d-drunkard  in 
such  a  way  I " 

"  i  wish  you'd  show  yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  and  not  sit 
whining  there  I " 


"  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  well  1  let  me 
take  the  name  of  drunkard  humbly  —  let  me  be  a  man  of 
contrite  knees  —  let  it  be  I  I  know  that  I  alwavs  do  say 
*  Please  God '  afore  I  do  anything,  from  my  getting  up  to 
my  going  down  of  the  same,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  as 
much  disgrace  as  belongs  to  that  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  I  .  .  . 
But  not  a  man  of  spirit  ?  Have  I  ever  allowed  the  toe  of 
pride  to  be  lifted  against  mv  person  without  shouting  man- 
fully that  I  question  the  right  to  do  so?  I  inquire  that 
query  boldly  I" 

**  We  can't  say  that  you  have,  Joseph  Poorgrass,"  said 
Jan,  emphaticallv. 

"Never  have  fallowed  such  treatment  to  pass  unques- 
tioned I  Yet  the  shepherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich  tes- 
timony that  I  am  not  a  man  of  spirit  1  Well,  let  it  pass 
by,  and  death  is  a  kind  friend." 

Gabriel,  seeing  that  neither  of  the  three  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  take  charge  of  the  wagon  for  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney, made  no  reply,  but  closing  the  door  again  upon  tnem, 
went  across  to  where  the  vehicle  stood,  now  getting  indis- 
tinct in.  the  fog  and  gloom  of  this  mildewy  time.  He 
pulled  the  horse's  head  from  the  large  patch  of  turf  it  had 
eaten  bare,  readjusted  the  boughs  over  the  coffin,  and  drove 
alons  through  tne  unwholesome  night. 

It  had  gradually  become  rumored  in  the  village  that  the 
body  to  be  brought  and  buried  that  dav  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  unfortunate  Fanny  Robin,  who  had  followed  the 
Eleventh  from  Casterbridee  to  Melchester.  But,  thanks  to 
BoIdwood*s  reticence  ana  Oak's  generositv,  the  lover  she 
had  followed  had  never  been  individualized  as  Troy.  Ga- 
briel hoped  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  might  not  be 
published  till  at  any  rate  the  girl  had  been  in  her  grave  a 
tew  days,  when  the  interposing  barriers  of  earth  and  time 
and  a  sense  that  the  events  had  been  somewhat  shut  into 
oblivion,  would  deaden  the  sting  that  revelation  and  invid- 
ious remark  would  have  for  Bathsheba  just  now. 

By  the  time  that  Gabriel  reached  the  old  manor-house, 
her  residence,  which  lay  in  his  way  to  the  church,  it  was 
quite  dark.    A  man  came  from  the  gate  and  said  through 
uie  fog,  which  hung  between  them  hke  blown  flour,  — 
*<  Is  that  Poorgrass  with  the  corpse  ?  " 
Gabriel  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  the  parson. 
**  The  corpse  is  here,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 
'*I  have  just  been  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Troy  if  she  could 
tell  me  the  reason  of  the  delay.    I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late 
now  for  the  funeral  to  be  performed  with  proper  decency. 
Have  you  the  registrar's  certificate  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Gabriel.  **  I  expect  Poorgrass  has  that ; 
and  he's  at  the  *  Bnck's  Head.'  I  forgot  to  ask  him  for 
it." 

<<  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  We'll  put  off  the  fu- 
neral till  to-morrow  morning.  The  body  mav  be  brought 
on  to  the  church,  or  it  may  be  left  here  at  tne  farm  and 
fetched  by  the  bearers  in  Uie  morning.  They  waited  more 
than  an  hour,  and  have  now  gone  home." 

Gabriel  had  his  reasons  for  thinking  the  latter  a  most 
objectionable  plan,  notwithstanding  that  Fanny  had  been 
an  inmate  of  tne  farm-house  for  several  years  in  the  life- 
time of  Bathsheba's  uncle.  Visions  of  several  unhappy 
contingencies  which  might  arise  from  this  delay  flitted  be- 
fore him.  But  his  will  was  not  law,  and  he  went  indoors 
to  inquire  of  his  mistress  what  were  her  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  found  her  in  an  unusual  mood  :  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  to  him  were  suspicious  and  perplexed  as  with 
some  antecedent  thought.  Troy  had  not  yet  returned. 
At  first  Bathsheba  assented  with  a  mien  of  indifference  to 
his  proposition  that  they  should  go  on  to  the  church  at 
once  with  their  burden  ;  but  immediately  afterwards,  fol- 
lowing Gabriel  to  the  gate,  she  swerved  to  the  extteme  of 
solicitousness  on  Fanny's  account,  and  desired  that  the 
girl  might  be  brought  into  the  house.  Oak  argued  upon 
the  convenience  of  leaving  her  in  the  wagon,  just  as  she 
lay  now,  with  her  flowers  and  green  leaves  about  her, 
merely  wheeling  the  vehicle  into  the  coach-house  till  tbe 
morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  *'It  is  unkind  and  unchris- 
tian," she  said,  **  to  leave  the  poor  thing  in  a  coach-ho  se 
aU  night." 
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*'  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  parson.  "  And  I  will  ar- 
ranse  that  the  funeral  shall  take  place  early  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Troy  is  right  in  feeling  that  we  cannot  treat 
a  dead  fellow-creature  too  thoughtfully.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  though  she  may  have  erred  grievously  in  leaving 
her  home,  she  is  still  our  sister  ;  and  it  is  to  be  believea 
that  God's  uncovenanted  mercies  are  extended  towards 
her,  and  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  flock  of  Christ." 

The  parson's  words  spread  into  the  heavy  air  with  a  sad 
yet  unperturbed  cadence,  and  Gabriel  shed  an  honest  tear, 
bathsheba  seemed  unmoved.  Mr.  Thirdly  then  left  them, 
and  Gabriel  lighted  a  lantern.  Fetching  three  other  men 
to  assist  him,  they  bore  the  unconscious  truant  indoors, 
placing  the  coffin  on  two  benches  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
sitting-room  next  the  hall,  as  Bathsheba  directed. 

Every  one  except  Gabriel  Oak  then  left  the  room.  He 
still  indecisively  lingered  beside  the  body.  He  was  deeply 
troubled  at  the  wretchedly  ironical  aspect  that  circumstances 
were  putting  on  with  regard  to  Troy  s  wife,  and  at  his  own 
powenessness  to  counteract  them.  In  spite  of  his  careful 
manoeuvring  all  this  day,  the  very  worst  event  that  could  in 
any  way  have  happened  in  connection  with  the  burial  had 
happened  now.  Oak  imagined  a  terrible  discovery  result- 
ing from  this  afternoon's  work  that  might  cast  over  Bath- 
sheba*s  life  a  shade  which  the  interposition  of  many  lapsing 
years  might  but  indifferently  lighten,  and  which  nothing  at 
all  might  altogether  remove. 

Suddenly,  as  in  a  last  attempt  to  save  Bathsheba  from, 
at  any  rate,  immediate  anguish,  he  looked  again,  as  he  had 
looked  before,  at  the  chalk  writing  upon  the  coffin-lid. 
The  scrawl  was  this  simple  one,  '*  Fanny  Robin  and  child,*' 
Gabriel  took  his  handkerchief  and  carefully  rubbed  out  the 
two  latter  words.  He  then  left  the  room,  and  went  out 
quietly  by  the  front  door. 

CHAPTER  XLIII.      FANNT'S  REYENaS. 

**  Do  you  want  me  any  lon^r,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Liddy, 
at  a  later  hour  the  same  evenmsi  standing  by  the  door  with 
a  chamber  candlestick  in  her  band,  and  addressing  Bath- 
sheba, who  sat  cheerless  and  alone  in  the  large  parlor  be- 
side the  first  fire  of  the  season. 

"  No  more  to-night,  Liddy.** 

^  ril  sit  up  for  master  if  you  like,  ma'am.  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  Fanny,  if  I  may  sit  in  my  own  room  and  have 
a  candle.  She  was  such  a  childlike  nesh  young  thing  that 
her  spirit  couldn't  appear  to  anybody  if  it  tried,  I'm  quite 
sure." 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  You  go  to  bed.  I'll  sit  up  for  him  my- 
self till  twelve  o*clock,  and  if  he  has  not  arrived  by  that 
time  I  shall  give  him  up  and  go  to  bed  too." 

*'  It  is  halt-past  ten  now." 

"Oh!  is  it?" 

'*  Why  don't  you  sit  up-stairs,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Why  don't  X?  "  said  Bathsheba,  desultorilv.  « It  isn't 
worth  while  —  there's  a  fire  here.  Liddy,"  sne  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  an  impulsive  and  excited  whisper,  <*  have  you 
heard  anything  strange  said  of  Fanny  ?  "  The  words  had 
no  sooner  CHcaped  her  than  an  expression  of  unutterable  re- 
gret crossed  her  face,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  No  —  not  a  word  I "  said  Liddy,  looking  at  the  weep- 
ing woman  with  astonishment.  **  What  is  it  makes  you 
cry  so,  ma'am ;  has  anything  hurt  you  ?  "  She  came  to 
Bathsheba's  side  with  a  face  full  of  sympathy. 

*'  No,  Liddy  —  I  don't  want  you  any  more.  I  can  hardly 
say  why  I  have  taken  so  to  crying  lately:  I  never  used  to 
cry.     Good  night." 

Liddy  then  left  the  parlor  and  closed  the  door. 

Bathsheba  was  lonely  and  miserable  now ;  not  lonelier 
actually  than  she  had  been  before  her  marriage;  but  her 
loneliness  then  was  to  that  of  the  present  time  as  the  soli- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  to  the  solitude  of  a  cave.  And  within 
the  last  day  or  two  had  come  these  disquieting  thoughts 
about  her  husband's  past.  Her  wayward  sentiment  that 
evening  concerning  Fanny's  temporary  resting-place  had 
been  the  result  of  a  strange  complication  of  impulses  in 
Bathsheba's  bosom.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurately 
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described  as  a  determined  rebellion  against  her  prejodiees, 
a  revulsion  from  a  lower  instinct  of  nncharitableness,  which 
would  have  withheld  all  sympathy  from  the  dead  woman, 
because  in  life  she  had  preceded  Batlisfaeba  in  the  atten- 
tions of  a  man  whom  Bathsheba  had  by  no  means  ceased 
from  loving,  though  her  love  was  sick  to  death  just  now  with 
the  gravity  of  a  further  misgiving. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door. 
Liddy  reappeared,  and  coming  in  a  little  way  stood  hesitat- 
ing, until  at  length  she  said,  **  Maryann  has  just  heard 
something  very  strange,  but  I  know  it  isn't  true.  ~  And  we 
shall  be  sure  to  know  the  rights  of  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

«Whatisit?»' 

<*  Oh,  nothing  connected  with  you  or  us,  ma'am  1  It  is 
about  Fanny.    That  same  thing  you  have  heard." 

'*  I  have  beard  nothing." 

"I  mean  that  a  wicked  story  is  got  to  Weatherboiy 
within  this  last  hour  —  that"  —  Liddy  came  close  to  her 
mbtress  and  whispered  the  remainder  of  the  senteoce 
slowly  into  her  ear,  inclining  her  head  as  she  spoke  in  the 
direction  of  the  room  where  Fanny  lay. 

Bathsheba  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

**  I  don't  believe  it  1 "  she  said,  excitedly.  *'  And  it  u 
not  written  on  the  coffin-cover." 

"  Nor  I,  ma'am.  And  a  good  many  others  don't;  for  we 
should  surely  have  been  told  more  about  it  if  it  had  bem 
true  —  don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  ?  " 

•'  We  might,  or  we  might  not." 

Bathsheba  turned  and  looked  into  the  fire,  that  Liddy 
might  not  tee  her  face.  Finding  that  her  mistress  was  ^o- 
ing  to  say  no  more,  Liddy  glided  out,  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Bathsheba's  face,  as  she  continued  looking  into  the  firs 
that  evening,  might  have  excited  solicitousness  on  her  ao- 
count  even  among  those  who  loved  her  lesst.  The  sadness 
of  Fanny  Robin's  fate  did  not  make  Bathsheba's  gloriona, 
although  she  was  the  Esther  to  this  poor  Vasliti,  and  their 
fates  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in  some  respects  as  con- 
trasts to  each  other.  When  Liddy  came  into  the  room  a 
second  time,  the  beautiful  eyes  which  met  hers  had  worn  a 
listless,  wearv  look.  When  she  went  out  afler  telling  the 
story,  they  bad  expressed  wretchedness  in  full  activity. 
This  also  sank  to  apathy  after  a  time.  But  her  thoughts, 
sluggish  and  confused  at  first,  acquired  more  life  as  the  min- 
utes passed,  and  the  dull  misgiving  in  her  brow  and  eyu 
suddenly  gave  way  to  the  stillness  of  concentration. 

Bathsheba  had  grounds  for  conjecturing  a  connection  be- 
tween her  own  history  and  the  dimly  suspected  tragedy  of 
Fanny's  end,  which  Oak  and  Bold  wood  never  for  a  moment 
credited  her  with  possessing.  Tlie  meeting  with  the  londy 
woman  on  the  previous  Saturday  night  had  been  unwit- 
nessed and  unspoken  of.  Oak  may  have  had  the  best  of 
intentions  in  withholding  for  as  many  days  as  possible  the 
details  of  what  had  happened ;  but  had  he  known  tbst 
Bathsheba's  perceptions  had  already  been  exercised  in  the 
matter,  he  would  have  done  nothing  to  lengthen  the  min- 
utes of  suspense  she  was  now  undergoing,  when  the  cer- 
tainty whicli  must  terminate  it  would  be  the  worst  fact  sus- 
pected after  all. 

She  suddenly  felt  a  longing  desire  to  speak  to  some  one 
stronger  than  herself,  and  so  get  strength  to  sustain  her 
surmised  position  with  dignity  and  her  carking  doubts  widi 
stoicism.  Where  could  she  find  such  a  friend  ?  Nowhere 
in  the  house.  She  was  by  far  the  coolest  of  the  women  un- 
der her  roof.  Patience  and  suspension  of  jud<;ment  fora 
few  hours  were  what  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  there  wss 
nobody  to  teach  her.  Might  she  but  go  to  Gabriel  Oak! 
but  that  could  not  be.  What  a  way  Oak  had.  she  thought, 
of  enduring  things.  Boldwood,  who  seemed  so  much 
deeper  and  nigher  and  stronger  in  feeling  than  Gabriel,  had 
not  yet  learnt,  any  more  than  she  herself,  the  simple  lesson 
which  Oak  showed  a  mastery  of  by  every  turn  and  look  he 
gave  —  that  among  the  multitude  of  interests  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  those  which  affected  his  personal  well-be- 
ing were  not  the  most  absorbing  and  important  in  his  eyes. 
Oak  meditatively  looked  upon  the  horizon  of  circumstances 
without  any  special  regurd  to  his  own  stand-point  in  the 
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midst.  That  was  how  she  would  wish  tc  be.  But  then  Oak 
was  not  racked  by  incertitude  upon  the  inmost  matter  of  his 
bosom,  as  was  she  at  this  moment.  Oak  knew  all  that  she 
w^ished  to  know  —  she  felt  convinced  of  that.  If  she  were 
to  go  to  him  now  at  once  and  say  no  more  than  these  few 
words,  *'  What  is  the  truth  of  the  story?"  he  would  feel 
boand  in  honor  to  tell  her.  It  would  be  an  inexpressible 
relief.  No  further  speech  would  need  to  be  uttered.  He 
know  her  so  well  that  no  eccentricity  of  behavior  in  her 
w^ould  alarm  him. 

She  flung  a  cloak  round  her,  went  to  the  door,  and  opened 
it.  Every  blade,  every  twig,  was  still.  The  air  was  yet 
thick  with  moisture,  though  somewhat  less  dense  than  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  and  a  steady  smack  of  drops  upon  the 
fallen  leaves  under  the  boughs  was  almost  musical  in  its 
Boothino^  regularity.  It  seemed  better  to  be  out  of  the  house 
than  within  it,  and  Bathsheba  closed  the  door  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  lane  till  she  came  opposite  to  Gabriers 
cottage,  where  he  now  lived  alone,  having  left  Coggan's 
house  through  being  pinched  for  room.  Tliere  was  a  light 
in  one  window  only,  and  that  was  down-stairs.  The  shut- 
ters were  not  closed,  nor  was  any  blind  or  curtain  drawn 
over  the  window,  neither  robberv  nor  observation  being  a 
contingency  which  could  do  much  injury  to  the  occupant  of 
the  domicile.  Yes,  it  was  Gabriel  himself  who  was  sitting 
np:  he  was  reading.  From  her  standing-place  in  the  road 
ahe  could  sec  him  plainly,  sitting  quite  still,  his  light  curly 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  only  occasionally  looking  up  to 
snu£f  the  candle  which  stood  beside  him.  At  lengtn  he 
looked  at  the  clock,  seemed  surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hoar,  closed  his  book,  and  arose.  He  was  going  to  bed,  she 
knew,  and  if  she  tapped  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Alas  for  her  resolve ;  she  felt  she  could  not  do  it.  Not 
for  worlds  now  could  she  give  a  hint  about  her  misery  to 
him,  much  less  ask  him  plainly  for  information.  She  must 
suspect,  and  guess,  and  chafe,  and  bear  it  all  alone. 

L«ike  a  homeless  wanderer  she  lingered  by  the  bank,  as  if 
lalled  and  fascinated  by  the  atmosphere  of  content  which 
seemed  to  spread  from  that  little  dwelling,  and  was  so  sadly 
lacking  in  her  own.  Gabriel  appeared  in  an  upper  room, 
placed  his  light  in  the  window-bench,  and  then — knelt 
down  to  pray.  The  contrast  of  the  picture  with  her  rebel- 
lious and  agitated  existence  at  this  same  time  was  too  much 
for  her  to  bear  to  look  upon  longer.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
make  a  truce  with  trouble  by  any  such  means.  She  must « 
tread  her  giddy,  distracting  measure  to  its  last  note,  as  she 
had  begun  it  With  a  swollen  heart  she  went  again  up  the 
lane,  and  entered  her  own  door. 

More  fevered  now  by  a  reaction  from  the  first  feelings 
which  Oak's  example  had  raised  in  her,  she  paui^ed  in  the 
hall,  looking  at  the  door  of  the  room  wherein  Fanny  lay. 
She  locked  her  fingers,  threw  back  her  head,  and  strained 
her  hoc  hands  ri<fidly  across  her  forehead,  saying,  with  a 
hysterical  sob,  '*  Would  to  God  you  would  speak  and  tell 
me  your  secret,  Fanny  I  .  .  .  .  Oh,  I  hope,  hope  it  is  not 
true  t  ....  If  I  could  only  look  in  upon  you  for  one  little 
minute,  I  should  know  all  1 " 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  she  added,  slowly,  ^^  And  1 
wiUJ* 

Bathsheba  in  after  tiroes  could  never  gauge  the  mood 
which  carried  her  through  the  actions  followincr  this  niur- 
mured  resolution  on  this  memorable  evening  of  her  life. 
At  the  end  of  a  short  though  undefined  time  she  found  her- 
self in  the  small  room,  quivering  with  emotion,  a  mist  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  an  excruciating  pulsation  in  her  brain, 
standing  beside  the  uncovered  coffin  of  the  girl  whose  con- 
nect un'd  end  had  so  entirely  engrossed  her,  and  saying  to 
herself  in  a  husky  voice,  as  she  gazed  within, — 

**  It  was  best  to  know  the  worst,  and  I  know  it  now  I  " 

She  was  conscious  of  having  brought  about  this  situation 
by  a  series  of  actions  done  as  by  one  in  an  extravagant 
dream ;  of  following  that  idea  as  to  method,  which  had  burst 
upon  her  in  the  hall  with  glaring  obviousness,  by  gilding  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  assuring  herself  by  listening  to  the 
heavy  bn;athing  of  her  maids  that  they  were  asleep,  gliding 
down  again,  turning  the  handle  of  the  door  within  which 
the  young  girl  lay,  and  deliberately  setting  herself  to  do 


what,  if  she  had  anticipated  any  such  undertaking  at  night 
and  alone,  would  have  norrified  her,  but  which,  when  done, 
was  not  so  dreadful  as  was  the  conclusive  proof  whicfaC  came 
with  knowing  beyond  doubt  the  last  chapter  of  Fanny's 
story. 

Bathsheba's  head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  breath 
which  had  been  bated  in  suspense,  curiosity,  and  inters 
est,  was  exhaled  now  in  the  form  of  a  whispered  wail: 
*'  Oh-h-hl "  she  said,  and  the  silent  room  added  length  to 
her  moan. 

Her  tears  fell  fast  beside  the  unconscious  pair:  tears  of  a 
complicated  origin,  of  a  nature  indescribable,  almost  inde- 
finable except  as  other  than  those  of  simple  sorrow.  As- 
suredly their  wonted  fires  must  have  lived  in  Fanny's  ashes 
when  events  were  so  shaped  as  to  chariot  her  hither  in  this 
natural,  unobtrusive,  yet  effectual  manner.  The  one  feat 
alone  —  that  of  dying  —  by  which  a  mean  condition  could 
be  resolved  into  a  grand  one,  Fanny  had  achieved.  And 
to  that  had  destiny  subjoined  this  rencounter  to-night, 
which  had,  in  Bathsheba's  wild  imagining,  turned  her  com- 

{)anion's  failure  to  success,  her  humiliation  to  triumph,  her 
ucklessness  to  ascendency ;  it  had  thrown  over  herself  a 
garish  light  of  mockery,  and  set  upon  all  things  about  her 
an  ironical  smile.  Fanny's  face  was  framed  in  by  that  yel- 
.  low  hair  of  hers  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  curl  owned  by  Troy.  In 
Bathsheba's  heated  fancy  the  innocent  white  countenance 
expressed  a  dim  triumphant  consciousness  of  the  pain  she 
was  retaliating  for  her  pain  with  all  the  merciless  rigor  of 
the  Mosaic  law :  *<  Burning  for  burning ;  wound  for  wound; 
strife  for  strife." 

Bathsheba  indulged  in  contemplations  of  escape  from  her 
position  by  immediate  death,  which,  thought  she,  though  it 
was  an  inconvenient  and  awful  way,  had  limits  to  its  incon- 
venience and  awfulness  that  could  not  be  overpassed; 
whilst  the  shames  of  life  were  measureless.  Yet  even  this 
scheme  of  extinction  by  death  was  but  tamely  copying  her 
rival's  method  without  the  reasons  which  had  glorified  it  in 
her  rival's  case.  She  glided  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
as  was  mostly  her  habit  when  excitea,  her  hands  hanging 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  as  she  thought  and  in  part  ex- 
pressed in  broken  words:  **  Oh,  I  hate  her,  yet  I  don't  mean 
that  I  hate  her,  for  it  is  grievous  and  wicked ;  and  yet  I 
hate  her  a  little  I  Yes,  my  flesh  insists  upon  hating  her, 
whether  my  spirit  is  willing  or  no.  .  .  .  If  she  had  only 
lived  I  could  have  been  angrv  and  cruel  towards  her  with 
some  justification;  but  to  bo  vindictive  towards  a  poor  dead 
woman  recoils  upon  myself.  O  God,  have  .mercy  I  I  am 
miserable  at  all  this  1 " 

Bathsheba  became  at  this  moment  bo  terrified  at  her  own 
state  of  mind  that  she  looked  around  for  some  sortof  refuze 
from  herself.  The  vision  of  Oak  kneeling  down  that  night 
recurred  to  her,  and  with  the  imitative  instinct  which  ani- 
mates women  she  seized  upon  the  idea,  resolved  to  kneel, 
and  if  possible,  pray.  Gaoriel  had  prayed ;  so  would  she. 
She  knelt  beside  the  coflUn,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  for  a  time  the  room  was  silent  as  a  tomb. 
Whether  from  a  purely  mechanical,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  when  Bathsheba  arose,  it  was  with  a  quieted  spirit, 
and  a  regret  for  the  antagonistic  instincts  which  had  seized 
upon  her  just  before. 

In  her  desire  to  make  atonement  she  took  flowers  from  a 
vase  by  the  window,  and  began  laying  them  around  the 
dead  girl's  head.  Bathsheba  Knew  no  other  way  of  show- 
ing kindness  to  persons  departed  than  by  giving  them  flow- 
ers. She  knew  not  how  long  she  remained  engaged  thus. 
She  forgot  time,  life,  where  she  was,  what  she  was  doing. 
A  slamming  together  of  the  coach-house  doors  in  the  yard 
brought  her  to  herself  again.  An  instant  after,  the  front 
door  opened  and  closed,  steps  crossed  the  hall,  and  her  hus- 
band appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  looking  in  upon 
her. 

He  beheld  it  all  by  degrees,  stared  in  stupefaction  at  the 
scene,  as  if  bethought  it  an  illusion  raised  by  some  fiendish 
incantation.  Bathsheba,  pallid  ae  a  corpse  on  end,  gased 
back  at  him  in  the  same  wild  way. 

So  little  are  instinctiye  guesses  the  firult  of  a  legitimate 
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induction  that  at  this  moment  at  he  stood  with  the  door  in 
his  hand  Troj  never  once  thought  of  Fanny  in  connection 
with  what  he  saw.  His  first  confused  idea  was  that  some- 
hodv  in  the  house  had  died. 

«  Well  —  what  ?  "  said  Tro^,  blankly. 

*'  I  must  go  f  I  must  go,"  said  Bathsheba,  to  herself  more 
than  to  him.  She  came  with  a  dilated  eye  towards  the 
door,  to  push  past  him. 

«<  What's  the  matter,  hi  God's  name  ?  who's  dead  ?  "  said 
Troy. 

^  1  cannot  say ;  let  me  go  out.  I  want  air  1 "  she  contin- 
ued. 

*<But  no;  stay,  I  insist  I"  He  seized  her  hand,  *and 
then  Tolition  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a 
state  of  passivity.  He,  still  holdinz  her,  came  up  the  room, 
and  thus,  band  in  hand,  Troy  ana  Bathsheba  approached 
the  coffin's  side. 

The  candle  was  standing  on  a  bureau  close  by  them, 
and  the  li^ht  slanted  down,  dbtinctly  enkindling  Uie  cold 
features  within.    Trov  looked  in,  dropped  his  wife's  hand, 

—  knowledee  of  it  all  came  over  him  in  a  lurid  sheen,  and 
he  stood  still. 

So  still  he  remained  that  he  could  be  imagined  to  have 
left  in  him  no  motive  power  whatever.  The  clashes  of 
feeling  in  all  directions  confounded  one  another,  pitxiuced 
a  neutrality,  and  there  was  motion  in  none. 

«  Do  you  know  her  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  small  en- 
closed echo,  as  from  the  interior  of  a  cell. 

"  I  do,"  said  Troy. 

««lBitshe?" 

"  It  is." 

He  had  originally  stood  perfectly  erect.  And  now,  in 
the  well  nigh  congealed  immobility  of  his  frame  could  be 
discerned  an  incipient  movement,  as  in  the  darkest  night 
may  be  discerned  light  after  a  while.  He  was  gradually 
sinking  forwards.  The  lines  of  his  features  softened,  and 
dismay  modulated  to  illimitable  sadness.  Bathsheba  was 
regarding  him  from  the  other  side,  still  with  parted  lips 
and  distracted  eyes.  Capacity  for  intense  feeling  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  general  intensity  of  the  nature,  and  per^ 
haps  in  all  Fanny's  sufferings,  much  greater,  relatively  to 
her  strength,  there  never  was  a  time  when  she  suffered  in 
an  absolute  sense  what  Bathsheba  suffered  now. 

This  is  what  Troy  did.  He  sank  upon  his  knees  with  an 
indefinRble  union  of  remorse  and  reverence  upon  /his  face, 
and,  bending  over  Fanny  Robin,  gently  kissea  her,  as  one 
would  kiss  an  infant  asleep  to  avoid  awakening  it. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  that,  to  her,  unendurable  act, 
Bathsheba  sprang  towards  him.  All  the  strong  feelings 
which  bad  been  scattered  over  her  existence,  since  she 
knew  what  feeline:  was,  seemed  gathered  together  into  one 

Eulsation  now.  The  revulsion  from  her  indignant  mood  a 
ttle  earlier,  when  she  had  meditated  upon  compromised 
honor,  forestalment,  eclipse  by  another,  was  violent  and  en- 
tire. All  that  was  forgotten  in  the  simple  and  still  strong 
attachment  of  wife  to  husband.  She  nad  sighed  for  her 
self-completeness  then,  and  now  she  cried  aloud  against 
the  severance  of  the  union  she  had  deplored.  She  flung 
her  arms  round  Troy's  neck,  exclaiming  wildly  from  the 
deepest  deep  of  her  heart:  — 

«<  Don't  —  don't  kiss  them !     Oh,  Frank,  I  can't  bear  it 

—  I  can't  I  I  love  you  better  than  she  did  :  kiss  me  too, 
Frank  —  kiss  me  I     You  tpiU,  Frank,  kUa  me  too  /  " 

There  was  something  so  abnormal  and  startling  in  the 
childlike  pain  and  simplicity  of  this  appeal  from  a  woman 
of  Bathsheba's  calibre  and  independence,  that  Troy,  loosen- 
ing her  tightly  clasped  arms  from  his  neck,  looked  at  her 
in  oewilderment.  It  was  such  an  unexpected  revelation  of 
all  women  being  alike  at  heart,  even  those  so  different  in 
their  accessories  as  Fanny  and  this  one  beside  him,  that 
Troy  could  hardly  seem  to  believe  her  to  be  his  proud  wife 
Bathsheba.  Fanny's  own  spirit  seemed  to  be  animating 
her  frame.  But  this  was  the  mood  of  a  few  instants  only. 
When  the  momentary  surprise  had  passed,  his  expression 
ohanged  to  a  silencing  imperious  gaze. 

*<  1  will  not  kiss  you,"  he  said,  pushing  her  away. 

Had  the  wife  now  but  gone  no  further.    Yet,  perhaps, 


under  the  harrowing  circumstances,  to  speak  out  was  the 
one  wrong  act  which  can  be  better  understood,  if  cot  for- 
given in  her,  than  the  r^ht  and  politic  one.  All  the  feeling 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  showing  she  drew  back  to  her° 
self  again  by  a  strenuous  effort  of  sdf-command« 

^  What  liave  ^ou  to  say  as  your  reason  ?  "  she  asked,  ber 
bitter  voice  being  strangely  low — quite  that  of  aaoiher 
woman  now. 

^  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been^a^bad,  black-hearted 
man,"  he  answered. 

"  And  that  this  woman  is  your  victim ;  and  I  not  lai 
than  she." 

**  Ah  I  don't  taunt  me,  madam.  This  woman  is  more  to 
me,  dead  as  she  is,  than  ever  you  were,  or  are,  or  can  be. 
If  Satan  had  not  tempted  me  with  that  face  of  yours,  and 
those  cursed  coquetries,  I  should  have  married  her.  I 
never  had  another  thought  till  you  came  in  my  wst. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had;  but  it  is  all  too  latel  I  deserve 
to  live  in  torment  for  this  t "  He  turned  to  Fanny  then. 
**  But  never  mind,  darling,"  he  said;  *<  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  you  are  my  very,  very  wife." 

At  these  words  there  arose  from  Bathsheba's  lips  a  fenv, 
low  cry  of  measureless  despair  and  indignation,  such  a  wtil 
of  anguish  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  those  old- 
inhabited  walls.  It  was  the  T«rAcrrcu  of  her  union  widi 
Troy. 

"  If  she's  —  that,  —  what  —  am  I  ?"  she  added,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  cry,  and  sobbing  fearfully ;  and  the 
rarity  with  her  of  such  abandonment  only  made  the  condi- 
tion more  terrible. 

"  You  are  nothing  to  me —  nothing,"  said  Troy,  heart- 
lessly. *<  A  ceremony  before  a  priest  doesn't  make  a  utar- 
riage.    I  am  not  morally  yours." 

A  vehement  impulse  to  flee  from  him,  to  run  from  this 
place,  hide,  and  escape  humiliation  at  any  price,  not  stop- 
ping short  of  death  itself,  mastered  Bathsheba  now.  She 
waited  not  an  instant,  but  turned  to  the  door  and  ran  out 

CHAPTER  XLIV.   UNDEB  A  TREE:  REACTION. 

Bathsheba  went  along  the  dark  road,  neither  knowisg 
nor  caring  about  the  direction  or  issue  of  her  flight.  The 
first  time  that  she  definitely  noticed  her  position  was  when 
she  reached  a  gate  leading  into  a  thicket  overhung  br  some 
large  oak  and  beech  trees.  On  looking  into  the  place  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  had  seen  it  by  daylight  on  some 
previous  occasion,  and  that  what  appeared  like  an  impa^ 
ble  thicket  was  in  reality  a  brake  of  fern,  now  withering 
fast  She  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  her  pal- 
pitating self  than  to  go  in  here  and  hide;  and  entering,  ^ 
lighted  on  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  damp  fog  by  a  reclin- 
ing trunk,  where  she  sank  down  upon  a  tangled  couch  of 
fronds  and  stems.  She  mechanically  palled  some  armfols 
round  her  to  keep  off  the  breezes,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Whether  she  slept  or*  not  that  night  Bathsheba  was  not 
clearly  aware.  But  it  was  with  a  freshened  existence  and 
a  cooler  brain  that,  a  long  time  afterwards,  sb^  becanw 
conscious  of  some  interesting  proceedings  which  were  goiog 
on  in  the  trees  above  her  head  and  around. 

A  coarse-throated  chatter  was  the  first  sound. 

It  was  a  sparrow  just  waking. 

Next:  *•  Chee-wee«e-weez©-wecze  1 "  from  another  re- 
treat. 

It  was  a  finch. 

Third:  «•  Tink-tink-tink-tank-a-chink  1 "  from  the  hedge. 

It  was  a  robin. 

*<  Chuck-chuck-chuck  I "  overhead. 

A  squirrel. 

Then,  from  the  road,  *•  With  my  ra-U-U,  and  my  rnm- 
tnm-tum  I " 

It  was  a  ploughboy.  Pk^sently  he  came  opposite,  sod 
she  believed  from  his  voice  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  on 
her  own  farm.  He  was  followed  by  a  shambling  tramp  of 
heavy  feet,  and  looking  through  the  ferns  Bathsheba  conid 
just  discern  in  the  wan  light  of  daybreak  a  team  of  her  own 
borses.  They  stopped  to  drink  at  a  pond  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  way.    She  watched  them  flouncing  into  the  pool, 
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drinking,  toasing  u^  tlieir  heads,  drinking  again,  the  water 
dribbUng  from  their  lips  in  silver  threads.  There  was 
another  flounce,  and  they  came  out  of  the  pond,  and  turned 
back  avain  towards  the  farm. 

She  looked  fardier  around.  Day  was  just  dawning,  and 
beside  its  cool  air  and  colors  her  heated  actions  and  re- 
solves of  the  night  stood  out  in  lurid  contrast  She  per- 
ceived that  in  her  lap,  and  clinging  to  her  hair,  were  red 
and  yellow  leaves  which  had  come  down  from  the  tree  and 
settled  silently  upon  her  during  her  partial  sleep.  Bath- 
sheba  shook  her  dress  to  get  rid  of  tnem,  when  multitudes 
of  the  same  family  lying  round  about  her  rose  and  fluttered 
away  in  the  breeze  thus  created,  *<  like  ghosts  from  an  en- 
chanter fleeing." 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the  east,  and  the  glow 
from  the  as  yet  nnrisen  sun  attracted  her  eyes  thither. 
From  her  feet,  and  between  the  beautiful  yellowing  ferns 
with  their  feathery  arms,  the  ground  sloped  downwards  to  a 
hollow,  in  which  was  a  species  of  swamp,  dotted  with  fungi. 
A  morning  mist  hung  over  it  now,  —  atulsome  yet  magnifi- 
cent silvery  veil,  full  of  li^ht  from  the  sun,  yet  semi-opaque, 
—  the  hedge  behind  it  being  in  some  measure  hidden  by  its 
hazy  laminousness.  Up  the  sides  of  this  depression  grew 
sheaves  of  the  common  rush,  and  here  and  there  a  peculiar 
species  of  flag,  the  blades  of  which  glistened  in  the  emerg- 
ing sun  like  scythes.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the  swamp 
was  malignant. .  From  its  moist  and  poisonous  coat  seemed 
to  be  exhaled  the  essences  of  evil  things  in  the  earth,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  fungi  grew  in  all  man- 
ner of  positions  from  rotting  leaves  and  tree  stumps,  some 
exhibiting  to  her  listless  gaze  their  clammy  tops,  others 
their  oozing  gills.  Some  wore  marked  with  great  splotches, 
red  as  arterial  blood  —  others  were  saffron  yellow,  and  oth- 
ers tall  and  attenuated  with  stems  like  macaroni  Some 
were  leathery  and  of  richest  browns.  The  hollow  seemed  a 
nursery  of  pestilences  small  and  ereat,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  comfort  and  healw,  and  Bathsheba  arose 
with  a  tremor  at  the  thought  of  having  passed  the  night  on 
the  brink  of  so  dismal  a  place. 

There  were  now  other  footsteps  to  be  heard  along  the 
road.  Bathsheba's  nerves  were  still  unstrung :  she  crouched 
down  out  of  sight  again,  and  the  pedestrian  came  into  view. 
He  was  a  schoolboy,  with  a  bae  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
containing  his  dinner,  and  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  paused 
by  the  gate,  and,  without  looking  up,  continued  murmuring 
words  in  tones  quite  loud  enough  to  reach  her  ears :  — ' 

**  *  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,'—  that 
I  know  out  o'  book.  *•  Give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give  us, 
give  us,*  —  that  I  know.  •  Grace  that,  grace  that,  grace 
that,  grace  that,'  —  that  I  know."  Other  words  followed 
to  the  sameeflect.  The  boy  was  of  the  dunce  class  appar- 
ently; the  book  was  a  psalter,  and  this  was  his  way  of  learn- 
ing the  collect.  In  the  worst  attacks  of  trouble  there  ap- 
pears to  be  always  a  superficial  film  of  consciousness  which 
is  left  disengaged  and  open  to  the  notice  of  trifles,  and  Bath- 
sheba was  faintly  amused  at  the  boy's  method,  till  he  too 
passed  on. 

By  this  time  stupor  had  given  place  to  anxiety,  and  anx- 
iety, began  to  make  room  for  hunger  and  thirst  A  form 
now  appeared  upon  the  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp, 
half-bidden  by  the  mist,  and  came  towards  Bathsheba. 
The  female — for  it  was  a  female  —  approached  with  her 
face  askance,  as  if  looking  earnestly  on  all  sides  of  her. 
When  she  got  a  little  far&er  round  to  the  left,  and  drew 
nearer,  Bathsheba  could  see  the  new-comer*s  profile  against 
the  sunny  sk^,  and  knew  the  wavy  sweep  from  forehead  to 
chin,  with  neither  angle  nor  decisive  line  anywhere  about  it, 
to  be  the  familiar  contour  of  Liddy  Smallbury. 

Bathsheba's  heart  bounded  with  gratitude  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  not  altogether  deserted,  and  she  jumped  up. 
''Oh,  Liddy P'  she  said,  or  attempted  to  say;  but  the 
words  had  only  been  framed  by  her  lips;  there  came  no 
•ound.  She  had  lost  her  voice  by  exposure  to  the  clogged 
Atmosphere  all  these  hours  of  nieht. 
^  *'  OX  ma'am  1  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  you,"  said  the 
girl,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Bathsheba. 

"You  can't  come  acro«,"  Bathsheba  said  in  a  whisper, 


which  she  vainlv  endeavored  to  make  loud  enough  to  reach 
Liddy's  ears.  Liddy,  not  knowing  this,  stepped  down  upon 
the  swamp,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "  Jt  will  Dear  me  up,  I 
think." 

Bathsheba  never  forgot  that  transient  little  picture  of 
Liddy  crossing  the  swamp  to  her  there  in  the  morning 
light.  Iridescent  bubbles  of  dank  subterranean  breath  rose 
from  the  sweating  sod  beside  the  waiting-maid's  feet  as  she 
trod,  hissing  as  they  burst  and  expand^  away  to  join  the 
vapory  firmament  above.  Liddy  did  not  sink,  as  Bath- 
sheba had  anticipated.  She  landed  safely  on  the  other 
side,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  though  pale  and  weary 
face  of  her  young  mistress. 

'<  Poor  thing!  said  Liddy,  with  tears  in  her  eves.  "  Do 
hearten  youlrself  up  a  little,  ma'am.     However  did  "  — 

<*  I  can't  speak  above  a  whisper  —  my  voice  is  gone  for 
the  present,"  said  Bathsheba,  hurriedly.  "  I  suppose  the 
damp  air  from  that  hollow  has  taken  it  away.  Liddy, 
don't  question  me,  mind.    Who  sent  you  —  anybody  ?  " 

"  JNobody.    I  thouzht,  when  I  found  you  were  not  at 
home,  something  cruel  had  happened.    I  fancy  I  heard  his 
voice  late  last  night;  and  so,  knowing  something  was 
wrong  "  — 
<<  Is  he  at  home?" 

<*  No ;  he  left  just  before  I  came  out." 
"  Is  Fanny  taken  away  ?  " 
'*  Not  yet.    She  will  soon  be  —  at  nine  o'clock."  j 
"  We  won't  go  home  at  present,  then.    Suppose  we  walk 
about  in  this  wood  Y  " 

Liddy,  without  exactly  understanding  everything,  or 
anything,  in  this  episode,  assented,  and  they  walked  to- 
gether farther  among  the  trees. 

**  But  you  had  better  come  in,  ma'am,  and  have  some- 
thine  to  eat    Yon  will  die  of  a  chill  I  " 
<*  I  shall  not  come  indoors  yet  —  perhaps  never." 
''  Shall  I  get  you  something  to  eat,  and  something  else 
to  put  over  your  head  besides  that  little  .shawl?  " 
« If  you  will,  Liddy." 

Liddy  vanished,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  re- 
turned with  a  cloak,  hat,  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
a  teacup,  and  some  hot  tea  in  a  little  china  jug. 
« Is  ranny  eone  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 
^  No,"  said  ner  companion,  pourins  out  the  tea. 
Bathsheba  wrapped  nerself  up,  and  ate  and  drank  >pu^ 
ingly.     Her  voice  was  then  a  little  clearer,  and  a  triflinff 
cpTor  returned  to  her  face.    "  Now  we'll  walk  about  again, 
she  said. 

They  wandered  about  the  wood  for  nearlv  two  hours, 
Bathidieba  replying  in  monosyllables  to  Liddy  s  prattle,  for 
her  mind  ran  on  one  subject,  and  one  only.     She  inter- 
rupted with,  — 
*'  I  wonder  if  Fanny  is  gone  by  this  time  ?  " 
**I  will  go  and  see." 

She  came  back  with  the  information  that  the  men  were 
just  taking  away  the  corpse  ;  that  Bathsheba  had  been  in- 
quired for ;  that  she  had  replied  to  the  effect  that  her  nds- 
tress  was  unwell,  and  could  not  be  seen. 
**  Then  thev  think  I  am  in  my  bedroom?  " 
'*  Yes."  Liddy  then  ventured  to  add  :  <*  You  said  whea 
I  first  found  you  that  vou  might  never  go  home  again  — 
you  didn't  mean  it,  ma  am  ?  " 

**  No  ;  I've  altered  my  mind.  It  is  only  women  with  no 
pride  in  them  who  run  awav  from  their  husbands.  Th«re 
IS  one  position  worse  than  that  of  being  found  dead  in  your 
husband's  house  from  his  ill-usage,  and  that  is,  to  be  found 
alive  through  having  gone  away  to  the  house  of  somebody 
else.  I've  thought  of  it  all  this  morning,  and  I've  chosen 
my  course.  A  runaway  wife  is  an  encumbrance  to  every- 
body, a  burden  to  herself,  and  a  byword  —  all  of  which 
make  up  a  heap  of  misery  opreater  than  anv  that  comes  by 
staying  at  home  —  though  this  may  include  the  trifilng 
items  of  insult,  beating,  and  starvation.  Liddy,  if  ever 
you  marry, — God  forbid  that  prou  ever  should  I  —  you'll 
find  yourself  in  a  fearful  situation ;  but  mind  this,  don't 

50U  flinch.    Stand  your  ground,  and  be  cut  to  pieces. 
:hat's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 
^  Oh,  mistress,  don^t  talk  iol"  said  Liddy,  taking  her 
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hand ;  '*  but  I  knew  yon  bad  too  much  nenso  to  bide  away* 
May  I  ask  wbat  dreadful  thing  it  is  that  has  happened  be- 
tween you  and  him?  " 

**  You  may  ask ;  but  I  may  not  tell." 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  returned  to  the  house  by  a 
circuitous  route,  entering  at  the  rear.  Bathsheba  glided 
up  the  back  stairs  to  a  disused  attic,  and  her  companion 
followed. 

'<  Liddy,"  she  said,  with  a  lighter  heart,  for  youth  and 
hope  had  begun  to  reassert  themselves,  "you  are  to  be 
my  confidante  for  the  present  —  somebody  must  be  —  and 
I  choose  you.  Well,  1  shall  take  up  my  abode  here  for  a 
while.  Will  you  get  a  fire  lighted,  put  down  a  piece  of 
carpet,  and  help  me  to  make  the  place  comfortable  ?  Af- 
terwards, I  want  YOU  and  Maryann  to  bring  up  that  little 
iron  bedstead  in  the  small  room,  and  the  bed  belonging  to 
it,  and  a  table,  and  some  other  things.  .  •  •  What  shall  I 
do  to  pass  the  heavy  time  away  I " 

**  Hemming  handkerchiefs  is  a  very  good  thing,"  said 
Liddy. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1  I  hate  needle- work  —  I  always  did." 

"  Knitting  ?  " 

"  And  that,  too." 

**  You  min;lit  finish  your  sampler.  Only  the  carnations 
and  peacocks  want  filling  in ;  and  then  it  could  be  Iramed 
and  glazed,  and  hung  beside  your  aunt's,  ma* am." 

**  Samplers  are  out  of  date — horribly  countrified.  Ko, 
Liddy,  IMl  read.  Bring  up  some  books  —  not  new  ones. 
I  haven't  heart  to  read  anything  new." 

*'  Some  of  your  uncle's  old  ones,  ma'am  ?  " 

**  Yes.  Some  of  those  we  stowed  away  in  boxes."  A 
faint  gleam  of  humor  passed  over  her  face  as  she  said : 
** Bring  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Maid's  Tragedy; '  and 
the  '  Mourning  Bride ; '  and  —  let  me  sec  —  ^  Night 
Thoughts,'  and  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  " 

<<  And  that  story  of  the  black  man,  who  murdered  his 
wife  Desdemona  ?  It  is  a  nice  dismal  one,  that  would  suit 
you  excellent  just  now." 

<*  Now,  Lidd,  you've  been  ooking  into  my  books,  with- 
out telling  me ;  and  I  said  you  were  not  to  I  Ilow  do  yon 
know  it  would  suit  me  ?    It  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all." 

"  But  if  the  others  do  "  — 

**  No,  they  don't ;  and  I  won't  read  dismal  books.  Why 
should  I  read  dismal  books,  indee<l  ?  Bring  me  *  Love  in 
a  Village,'  and  the  « Maid  of  the  ^lill,'  and  « Doctor  Syn- 
tax,' and  some  volumes  of  the  '  Spectator.' " 

All  that  day  Bathsheba  and  Liddy  lived  in  the  attic  in 
a  state  of  barricade  ;  a  precaution  which  proved  to  be 
needless  as  against  Troy,  for  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  trouble  them  at  all.  Bathsheba  sat  at  the 
window  till  sunset,  sometimes  attempting  to  read,  at  other 
times  watching  every  movement  out  tide  without  much  pur- 
pose, and  listening  without  much  interest  to  every  sound. 

The  sun  went  down  almost  blood*red  that  night,  and  a 
livid  cloud  received  its  rays  in  the  east.  Up  against  this 
dark  background  the  west  front  of  the  churcn-tower — the 
only  part  of  the  edifice  visible  from  the  farm-house  win- 
dows —  rose  distinct  and  lustrous,  the  vane  upon  the  pin- 
nacle bristling  with  rays.  Here,  about  six  o'clock,  the 
young  men  of  the  village  gathered,  as  was  their  custom, 
for  a  game  of  fives.  The  tower  had  been  consecrated  to 
this  ancient  diversion  from  time  immemorial,  the  western 
fa9ade  conveniently  forming  the  boundary  of  the  church- 
yard at  that  end,  where  the  ground  was  trodden  hard  and 
bare  as  a  pavement  by  the  players.  She  could  see  the 
balls  flying  upwards,  almost  to  the  belfry  window,  and  the 
brown  and  black  heads  of  the  young  lads  darting  about 
right  and  left,  their  white  shirt-sleeves  gleaming  in  the  sun ; 
whilst  occasionally  a  shout  and  a  peal  of*  hearty  laughter 
▼aried  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air.  They  continued 
playing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  game  con- 
cluded abruptly,  and  the  players  leapt  over  the  wall  and 
vanished  round  to  the  north  side  behind  a  yew-tree,  which 
was  also  half  behind  a  beech,  now  spreading  in  one  mass 
of  golden  foliage,  on  which  the  branches  traced  bUck 
Unes. 

^  Why  did  the  firea-playen  finish  tlieir  game  so  sud- 


denly?" Bathsheba  inquired,  the  next  time  that  Lidd; 
entered  the  room. 

*'  I  think  'twas  because  two  men  came  jnst  then  from 
Casterbrid<;e  and  began  putting  up  a  grand  carved  tomb- 
stone," said  Liddy.    **  The  larls  went  to  see  whose  it  was." 

<'  Do  you  know  ?  "  Bathsheba  asked. 

<<  I  don't,"  said  Liddy. 

(To  Iw  eoBtiaiMd.) 


THE  SUN  A  BUBBLE. 


An  American  astronomer  of  great  eminence  has  reoentlj 
suggested  a  very  startling  theory  respecting  the  sun,  pre- 
senting that  orb  to  our  contemplation  as,  literally,  a  mere 
bubble,  though  a  splendid  one  and  of  stapendous  dimen- 
sions. If  this  theory  were  only  advanced  as  a  specaUtioOf 
a  crude  notion  as  to  what  mi^ht  be,  we  should  not  care  to 
discuss  it  in  these  pages.  Bat  the  hypothesis  has  been 
based  on  a  very  careful  discussion  of  facts,  and  affords,  on 
the  whole,  a  readier  explanation  of  certain  observed  appear* 
ances  than  any  other  which  has  been  suggested.  We  mo- 
pose,  therefore,  briefly  to  describe  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  theory  is  founded,  and  then  to  sketch  the  theory  itself, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  consequences  which  most 
be  accented  along  with  it,  should  it  be  admitted. 

But  nrst,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  ideas  which  veiy 
eminent  astronomers  have  entertsined  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  that  glowinsr  surface  which  astronomers  call  the 
Solar  Photosphere.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bobble  theory 
of  the  son  has  been  far  surpassed  in  audacity  by  former 
speculations  respecting  the  great  central  luminary  <^  oor 
system. 

Sir.  W.  Herschel,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  obse^ 
vations  of  the  sun,  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  which 
perhaps  appears  a  natural  one,  that  the  sun  has  a  solid 
globe  around  which  lies  an  atmosphere  of  a  complex  nat- 
ure. We  shall  presently  describe  his  strange  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  solar  globe ;  but  it  will  be  well 
to  quote  first  his  views  as  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  son,  and 
the  analogies  he  recoirnized  between  the  sun's  atmosphfre 
and  the  earth's.  "  The  earth,"  he  f aid,  in  a  passage  ex- 
plaining his  view  as  to  the  solar  spots,  **  is  surrounded  bj 
an  atmosphere  composed  of  various  elastic  fluids.  The 
sun  also  has  its  atmosphere,  and  if  some  of  the  fluids  which 
enter  into  its  composition  should  be  of  a  shining  brilliancj, 
while  others  are  nesrly  transparent,  any  temporary  cause 
which  may  remove  the  lucid  tluid  will  permit  us  to  see  the 
body  of  the  sun  through  the  transparent  ones.  If  an  ob- 
server were  placed  on  the  moon  he  would  see  the  solid 
body  of  our  earth  only  in  those  places  where  the  tran»pft^ 
ent  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit  him.  In  otben 
the  opaque  vapors  would  reflect  th«*  light  of  the  sun  with- 
out permitting  his  view'to  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  oor 
globe.  He  would  nrobably  also  fiml  that  our  planet  had 
occasionally  some  snining  fluids  in  its  atmosphere,  as,  not 
unlikely,  some  of  our  northern  lijihts  might  attract  his  no- 
tice, if  they  happened  in  the  unenlightened  part  of  the 
earth,  and  were  seen  by  him  in  hia  long  dark  night."  He 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  various  phenomena  of  sun  ipoti 
can  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  the 
occasional  and  temporary  removal  of  the  shining  atmos- 
phere from  parU  of  the  sun.  "  In  the  year  1791,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  I  examined  a  large  spot  in  the  sun,  and  fo"»wJ* 
evidently  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surface  ;  aboot 
the  third  part  waa  a  broad  margin  or  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  less  bright  than  the  sun,  and  also  lower  than  itJ 
surface.  This  plain  seemed  to  rise,  with  shelving  side^op 
to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  level  of  the  surface.  Ho* 
very  ill  would  this  agree  with  the  old  ideas  of  solid  bwiei 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  fiery  liquid,  with  the  smoke  rt 
volcanoes,  or  scum  upon  an  ocean  ;  and  bow  ^**v  ", 
explained  upon  our  foregoing  theory.  The  removal  of  the 
shining  atmosphere,  which  permits  us  to  see  the  sun,  mott 
naturally  be  attended  with  a  gradual  diminution  on  its  bo^ 
dert.    An  instance  of  a  similar  kind  we  have  dail/  beton 
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US,  when,  tbroagh  an  openine  of  a  cloud,  we  tee  the  sky, 
which  generally  is  attended  by  a  surrounding  haziness  of 
some  short  exteni.** 

He  was  led  by  considerations  such  as  these,  to  conceive 
that  the  real  body  of  the  sun  is  neither  illuminated  nor 
heated  to  any  remarkable  degree,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  hab- 
iUble.  ''  The  sun,  viewed  in  this  light,''  he  said,  *<  appears 
to  be  nothing  else  than  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid 
planet,  evidently  the  first,  or,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  the 
only  primary  one  of  our  system,  all  others  being  truly  sec- 
ondary to  it.  Its  similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar 
system  with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  atmosphere,  and  its 
diversified  surface ;  the  rotation  upon  its  axis,  and  the  fall 
of  heavy  bodies,  lead  us  on  to  suppose  that  it  is  most  prob- 
ably also  inhabited,  like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  vast  globe.  What'ever  fanciful  poets  may  say  in  mak- 
ing the  sun  the  abode  of  blessed  spirits,  or  angry  moralists 
devise  in  pointing  it  out  as  a  fit  place  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  haa  any  other 
foundations  than  mere  opinion  and  vague  surmise ;  but  now 
I  think  myself  authorized,  upon  astronomical  principles^  to 
propose  the  sun  as  an  inhabitable  world,  and  am  persuaded 
that  my  observations,  and  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
from  them,  are  sufficient  to  answer  every  objection  that 
may  be  made  against  it." 

Before  passing  from  the  views  of  the  greatest  observa- 
tional astronomi  r  that  ever  lived,  we  shall  venture  to  quote 
yet  another  passage,  to  show  on  what  feeble  arguments  he 
was  content  to  rely,  when  this  favorite  theory  of  his  was  in 
question.  He  pictures  to  himself  and  his  readers  how  the 
inhabitants  of  our  moon,  and  of  the  moons  circling  around 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  considering  the  offices  dis- 
charged by  those  planets,  might  be  led  to  regard  their  pri- 
maries as  '*  mere  attractive  centres,  to  direct  their  revolu- 
tions, and  to  supply  them  with  reflected  light  in  the  absence 
of  direct  illumination."  **  Ought  we  not,"  he  proceeds  se- 
riously to  demand,  "  to  condemn  their  ignorance  as  pro- 
ceeding from  want  of  attention  and  proper  reflection  ?  It 
is  very  true  that  the  earth  and  those  other  planets  that 
have  satellites  about  them  perform  all  the  offices  that  have 
been  named  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  little  globes  ;  but 
to  us  who  live  upon  one  of  these  planets,  their  reasonings 
cannot  but  appear  very  defective,  when  we  see  what  a  mag- 
nificent dwelling-place  the  earth  affords  to  numberless  in- 
telligent beings.  These  considerations  ought  to  make  the 
inhabitanta  oi  the  planets  wiser  than  we  have  supposed 
those  of  their  satellites  to  be.  We  surely  ought  not,  like 
them,  to  aay,  *  The  sun '  (that  immense  globe,  whose  body 
would  much  more  than  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon) 
'  is  merely  an  attractive  centre  to  us.'  From  experience 
we  can  affirm  that  the  performance  of  the  most  salutary 
offices  to  inferior  planets  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  snperior  purposes ;  and  in  consequence  of  such 
analogical  reasonings,  assisted  by  telescopic  views,  which 
plainly  favor  the  same  opinion,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  the  snn  is  richly  stored  with  inhabitants." 

Sir  John  Herschel  went  far  beyond  his  father,  however, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  sun's  habitability.  He 
adopted  a  totally  ditferent  view.  Admitting  the  possible 
coolness  of  the  real  solar  globe,  and  the  consequent  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  ordinary  forms  of  life  upon  it,  he 
nevertheless  preferred  to  regard  the  true  inhabitants  of  the 
sun,  not  simply  as  capable  of  bearing  an  intense  heat  and 
fight,  but  as  themselves  emitting  the  chief  part  of  the  light 
and  heat  which  we  receive  from  the  sun  t  This  may  ap- 
pear altogether  incredible,  and,  in  fact,  the  terms  in  which 
oir  John  Herschel  expressed  the  opinion  were  not  quite  so 
definite  as  those  whicn  we  have  just  used.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  our  readers,  after  considering  the  passages  we 
flhall  quote  from  Sir  John  Herschel's  statement  of  his 
views,  will  perceive  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as 
to  his  real  opinion. 

The  surface  of  the  son,  wheit  examined  with  very  pow- 
erful telescopes,  shows  a  multitude. of  bright  granulations, 
which,  according  to  Nasmyth,  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
▼ery  bright  objects  shaped  like  willow  leaves.    We  do  not 


here  discuss  the  question  whether  these  solar  willow  leaves 
have  a  real  existence  or  not  SuflSce  it  that  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  appeared  to  Sir  John  Herfchel  to  be  demon- 
strative. '*  The  leaves  or  scales,"  he  said,  **  are  not  ar- 
ranged in  any  order  (as  those  of  a  butterfl>'s  wings  are^, 
but  lie  crossing  in  all  directions  like  what  are  called  spills 
in  the  game  of  spillikins ;  except  at  the  borders  of  a  spot, 
where  they  point,  for  the  most  part,  inwards,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  spot,  presenting  much  the  sort  of  appearance 
that  the  small  leaves  of  some  water-plants  or  sea-weeds  do 
at  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole  of  clear  water.  The  exceedingly 
definite  shape  of  these  objects ;  their  exact  similarity  one  to 
another ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  lie  athwart  and  acrosa 
each  other  (except  where  they  form  a  sort  of  bridge  across  a 
spot,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  effect  a  common  direction, 
that,  namely,  of  the  bridge  itself),  all  thepe  characters  seem 
quite  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  their  being  of  a  vaporous, 
a  cloudy,  or  a  fluid  nature.  Nothing  remains  but  to  con- 
sider them  as  separate  and  independent  sheets,  flakes,  or 
scales,  having  some  sort  of  solidity.  And  these  fl<ikes,  be 
they  what  &ey  may,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
dashing  of  meteoric  stones  into  the  sun's  atmosphere,  etc., 
are  evidently  the  immediate  sources  of  the  sohr  light  and 
heat,  by  whatever  mechanism  or  whatever  processes  they 
may  be  enabled  to  develop,  and  as  it  were  elaborate,  these 
elements  from  the  bosom  of  the  non-luminous  fluid  in  which 
they  appear  to  float.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  regard  them  as  organisms  of  some  peculiar 
and  amazing  kind  ;  and  though  it  may  appear  too  daring 
to  speak  of  such  organizations  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  life,  yet  we  do  know  that  vital  action  is  competent  to  de- 
velop at  once  heat  and  light  and  electricity.  These  won- 
derful objects  have  been  seen  by  others  than  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  reality.  To  be 
seen  at  all,  however,  even  with  the  highest  magnifying 
powers  our  telescopes  will  bear  when  applied  to  the  sun, 
thev  can  hardly  be  less  than  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  in  breadth." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  two  HerFchels,  among 
the  ablest  reasoners  on  observed  facts,  and  both  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  observational  skill,  should  have  advanced 
theories  so  fanciful  as  the  two  we  have  quoted  above.  On 
no  other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  the  hun,like  the  earth, 
is  a  rotating  globe,  the  elder  Herschel  was  prepared,  we 
will  not  say  to  overlook  the  inten<«e  light  and  heat  of  the 
solar  orb,  but  to  invent  a  protecting  envelope,  of  a  nature 
utterly  unlike  that  of  any  material  known  to  men  of  sci- 
ence, whereby  the  solar  inhabitants  might  be  protected 
from  the  sun's  fiery  rays;  while  the  younger  Herschel, 
accepting  confidently  the  "solar  willow  leaves"  (much 
doubted  by  other  astronomers),  was  prepared  to  regard 
them  as  organisms  whoso  vitality  supplies  the  light  and 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun !  When  theorie:;  so  startling  have 
been  maintained  bv  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  modern  as- 
tronomv,  we  may  be  content  to  regard  without  much  sur- 
prise tne  theory,  strange  though  it  seems  at  a  first  view, 
that  the  sun  is  a  gigantic  bubble. 

But  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the 
bubble  theory  haa  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favor.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  facts  which  suggested  it. 

Very  soon  ader  ^  Dr.  Huggins  had  devised  a  method  by 
which  the  colored  prominences  of  the  sun  could  be  studied 
without  the  aid  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  astronomers  discov- 
ered that  in  many  cases  the  red  prominences  result  from 
veritable  solar  eruptions.  Some  prominences,  indeed,  are 
obviously  in  a  condition  of  comparative  quiescence,  floating 
(as  it  were)  like  clouds  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  either 
remaining  unchanged  for  hours  or  even  for  days,  or  else 
undergoing  only  very  gradual  processes  of  alteration.  But 
there  are  others  which  are  manifestly  true  jets.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  shape  of  these  prominences  indicates  un- 
mistakably that  the  matter  composing  them  has  been  ejected 
with  great  violence  from  the  sun's  interior,  but  several  have 
been  watched  during  the  actual  process  of  ejection.    They 

1  Tb«  referaoM  abo?«  fi  to  th«  fint  doUilitd  «tat)*nieot  of  th«  method  by 
which  the  promt nencee  wexe  to  be  teen  witbour.  cotipM,  »uch  »lati*nietit  beMS 
Idt  dftte  FebnHU7, 1808,  or  six  asoottas  beftee  the  imUmmI  wm  Ont 
follj  applied. 
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have  been  seen  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  then  either  to 
subside  slowly  towards  the  region  whence  they  have  been 
ejected,  or  else  to  bend  over  like  the  curved  jet  of  a  foun- 
tain, so  descending  until  a  complete  arch  of  red  matter  has 
been  formed. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  ZoUner,  Respighi,  Secchi,  and 
others  who  nave  studied  the  sun,  have  agreed  in  recogniz- 
ing the  action  of  solar  eruptive  forces  in  the  production  of 
the  jet-shaped  prominences. 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  energy  of  the  sun's 
eruptive  forces  was  obtained  by  the  astronomer  to  whom 
the  Bubble  Theory  of  the  Sun  is  due -^Professor  Young, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  U.  S.  He  was  observing 
the  edge  of  the  sun  in  October,  1871,  having  his  telescope 
(armed  with  a  powerful  spectroscope)  directed  upon  a 
long,  low-lying  band  of  solar  clouds.  We  say  low-lying, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud-layer  was 
fully  fifty  thousand  miles  above  the  sun's  surface,  the 
lower  side  being  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles 
above  that  surface.  The  cloud-layer  was  about  400,000 
miles  in  length.  Professor  Young  was  called  away  from 
his  telescopic  work  for  half  an  hour  at  a  somewhat  inter- 
esting epoch,  for  he  had  noticed  that  a  bright  rounded 
elond  was  rapidly  forming  beneath  the  larger  and  quieter 
cloud- layer.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned,  how- 
ever ;  and  then,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that  the  great 
cloud  had  been  literally  scattered  into  firagments  by  an 
explosion  from  beneath.  The  small  rounded  cloud  had 
changed  in  shape,  as  if  the  explosion  had  taken  place 
through  it,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  large  cloud  was  a 
stream  of  ascendinff  fragments,  averaging  about  three 
thousand  miles  in  length  and  about  three  hundred  in 
breadth.  Professor  Young  watched  the  ascent  of  these 
fragments  (each  of  which,  be  it  noted,  had  a  surface 
largely  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Isles),  and  he  found 
that  before  vanishing  (as  by  cooling)  they  reached  a  height 
of  about  210,000  miles.  Moreover,  he  timed  their  ascent, 
and  from  his  time-measurements  the  present  writer  was 
able  to  demonstrate  the  surprising  fact  that  the  outrushing 
matter  by  which  the  great  cloud  nad  been  rent  to  shreds 
must  have  crossed  the  sun's  surface  at  a  rate  of  oL  least 
five  hundred  miles  per  second  1 

Now,  no  explosion  can  occur  where  there  has  been  no 
repression.  When  a  volcano,  for  example,  gives  vent  to 
some  great  eruption,  the  energy  of  the  eruption  is  due  to 
and  corresponds  with  Uie  extent  of  the  repression  which 
had  been  exerted  on  the  imprisoned  gases  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  eruption.  When  a  bullet  is  fired  from  a  gun,  the 
velocity  of  its  fiieht  depends  on  the  completeness  with 
which  before  and  durine  the  passage  of  the  bullet  along 
the  barrel,  the  escape  of  the  gases  resulting  from  the  firing 
of  the  gunpowder  has  been  prevented.    And  although  a 

auantity  of  loose  gunpowder  can,  in  a  sense,  explode  in 
le  open  air,  yet  not  only  are  the  effects  of  explosion  al- 
togetner  less  marked  than  where  the  exploding  matter 
has  been  confined,  but  the  explosion  takes  place  in  no 
definite  direction,  but  all  around  the  place  where  fire  had 
been  applied.  In  order  that  matter  may  be  propelled 
along  some  particular  path  there  must,  before  explosion 
takes  place,  be  an  enclosing  substance  of  some  sort,  the 
yielding  of  which  at  a  particular  point  determines  the 
direction  in  which  the  outrushing  matter  proceeda 

Accordingly,  both  Zollner  and  Respighi,  in  adopting 
the  general  theory  that  the  jet  prominences  are  phenom- 
ena of  eruption,  although  they  held  different  opinions  as 
to  the  cause  of  eruption,  agreed  in  maintaining  that  the 
eruptions  must  take  place  through  some  substance  forming 
a  sort  of  solar  crust.  Zbllner  held  that  the  eruptions  are 
akin  to  terrestrial  volcanic  outbursts,  Respighi  considered 
that  some  kind  of  electrical  action  was  in  question ;  but 
neither  astronomer  doubted  that  the  eruptioni  sprung 
from  beneath  a  compact  solid  or  liquid  surface. 

But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that 
the  sun  has  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus.  The  sun  is  a  body 
whose  density  is  very  small  by  comparison  with  the  earth's, 
and  still  more  by  comparison  with  the  density  we  should 
he  led  to  expect  from  the  consideration  of  the  enormous 
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gravitating  and  compressive  energy  of  the  saa's  globe 
regarded  as  a  whole.  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
this  energy  to  mention  the  foUomng  circum§tanc6 :  If  an 
atmosphere  constituted   like    ours    surrounded    the  sun 

Srhicn,  for  the  moment,  we  will  regard  as  a  cool  body), 
is  atmosphere,  instead  of  doubling  in  density  with  about 
S|  miles  of  descent,  as  happens  with  ours,  would  double 
some  twenty-seven  times  in  that  short  dbtance,  so  that 
if  at  the  sun's  actual  surface  the  pressure  were  the  same 
as  that  of  the  air  at  our  sea-level,  then  at  a  depth  of  H 
miles  (and  many  of  the  sun's  spots  show  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  thousand  miles)  the  pressure  would  oe  increased 
more  than  six  million  times,  under  which  enormous  action 
the  air  would  beyond  question  be  solidified.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  the  air  were  not  solidified,  then  we  should 
have  to  assume  that  it  became  compressed  to  a  deasitj 
exceeding  that  of  our  air  more  than  six  million  times— 
that  is,  exceeding  the  density  of  platinum  about  four  hun- 
dred times. 

Now  the  actual  density  of  the  sun  is  but  about  one  fourth 
the  density  of  the  earth,  and  is  very  little  greater  than  the 
density  of  water.  Remembering  that  at  the  sun's  tn- 
mendous  heat  vapors  and  gases  could  remain  as  such  at  a 
pressure  very  far  exceeding  that  to  which  we  can  subject 
any  gas,  and  probably  when  so  compressed  as  to  exceed 
water  in  density,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  sun 
as  in  the  main  a  gaseous  body.  It  cannot  possibly  hare  a 
large  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  whatever  opioion  we  may 
form  as  to  its  having  a  solid  or  liquid  crust;  for  if  it  had 
such  f  nucleus,  it  would  be  a  much  more  massive  body 
than  we  know  it  to  be.  As  we  see,  moreover,  that  it  must 
have  a  solid  or  liquid  crust,  we  may  fairly  dismiss  the  idea 
that  it  has  anv  solid  or  liauid  nucleus  at  alL 

But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  understanding  hows 
globe  like  the  sun,  not  only  slowing  throughout  with  the 
intensity  of  its  inherent  heat,  out  also  manifestly  the  scene 
of  tremendous  processes  of  internal  disturbance,  can  have 
a  crust  (in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term)  encircling 
its  vaporous  interior.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the 
spots  show  us  that  the  forces  acting  from  within  are  com- 
petent to  burst  their  way  Uirough  any  existing  solar  crust; 
and  anv  ordinary  crust  would  be  reduced  to  fragments 
under  the  action  of  such  forces.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  a  crust  thus  readily  rent  asunder  and  tossed 
on  one  side  could  act  the  part  which  the  solar  enclosing 
shell  or  skin  certainly  does  perform,  let  its  nature  be  what 
it  may.  The  exceeding  definiteness  of  direction  recog- 
nized in  the  jets  we  have  spoken  of  above  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  crust  bears  sway,  so  to  speak,  over  the  in- 
ternal gaseous  nucleus,  and  that  the  aaaes  forminz  this 
nucleus,  Uiough  they  escape,  yet  owe  the  energy  of  their 
outrush  to  the  action  of  the  enclosing  shell. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Toung  seems  exactly 
suited  to  meet  the  difficulties  here  indicated,  and  to  account 
for  those  more  prominent  solar  phenomena  with  which 
alone,  at  present,  astronomers  can  hope  to  deal  successfulij* 

He  considers  that  the  sun  has  no  permanent  crust,  nor  m 
fact  any  envelope  which  can  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  be  regarded  as  a  crust  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
vaporous  globe  of  the  sun  is  in  the  presence  of  what  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  called  "  the  cold  of  space,"  a  process 
necessarily  takes  place  over  its  whole  outer  surface  corre- 
spondins  to  the  formation  of  clouds  in  our  skies,  when  the 
vapor  or  water  has  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  cot- 
densed  into  the  form  of  visible  cloud.  The  vapors  of  the 
sun's  globe  consist  in  the  main,  we  know,  of  the  metallic  el- 
emenU,  and  these  metallic  vapors  would  condense  into 
clouds  composed  of  minute  globules  (or  perhaps  vesicles) 
of  fluid  metal  But  such  clouds  would  not  usually  remain 
in  the  simple  cloud-form.  They  would  be  continually 
gathering  with  a  rapidity  of  formation  incomparably  ex- 
ceeding that  which  we  recognize  in  our  summer  clou^ 
even  when  a  great  storm  is  approaching.  They  would  be- 
come rain-clouds,  the  raia  ialling  from  them  conswtmg 
simply  of  molten  metals.  More  and  more  heavy  would  twi 
metallic  rain  become  as  it  descended,  even  as  our  own  rami 
are  heavier  at  low  leveb  than  at  considerable  heights* 
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Quite  low  down,  and  when  approaching  the  region  where 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  interior  would  reYaporize  them, 
the  metallic  rains  would  descend  in  perfect  sheets,  forming 
a  nearly  continuous  liquid  enrelope. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  giYO  Professor  Young's  own 
account  of  the  theory,  not  only  because  it  is  always  desira- 
ble in  presenting  views  of  the  kind  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
fidse  interpretation,  but  because  in  the  present  instance  the 
subject  is  one  of  so  stupendous  a  nature,  and  surrounded 
b/  such  grieat  difficulty,  that  the  reader  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine the  new  theory  in  more  than  one  aspect :  ^  The 
eruptions  which  are  all  the  time  occurring  on  the  sun's  sur- 
face," says  Professor  Youne,  "  almost  compel  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  crust  of  some  kind  which  restrains  the 
imprisoned  gases  and  through  which  they  force  their  way 
with  great  yiolence.  This  crust  may  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  continuous  sheet  of  rain,  not  of  water,  of  course,  but  of 
materials  whose  yapors  are  shown  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  whose  conden- 
sation and  combinations  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  solar 
heat  The  continuous  outflow  of  the  solar  heat  is  equiva* 
lent  to  the  supply  that  would  be  developed  by  the  conden- 
sation from  steam  to  water  of  a  layer  alx)ut  five  feet  thick, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  per  minute.  As  this  tre- 
mendous rain  descends,  the  velocity  of  the  falling  drops 
would  be  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  denser  gases 
underneath,  the  drops  would  coalesce  until  continuous 
sheets  would  be  formed,  and  the  sheets  would  unite  and 
form  a  sort  of  bottomless  ocean  renting  upon  the  compressed 
vapors  beneath,  and  pierced  by  innumerable  ascending  jets 
and  bobbles.  It  would  have  nearly  a  constant  depth  in 
thickness,  because  it  would  revaporate  at  the  bottom  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  would  grow  by  the  descending  rains  above, 
though  probably  tke  thickness  of  this  sheet  would  continu- 
ally increase  at  some  slow  rate,  and  its  whole  diameter 
diminish.  In  other  words,  the  sun,  according  to  this  view, 
is  a  gigantic  bubble  whose  walls  are  gradually  thickening 
and  its  diameter  diminishing  at  a  rate  determined  by  its 
loss  of  heat.  It  differs,  however,  from  ordinary  bubbles  in 
the  fact  that  its  skin  is  constantly  penetrated  by  blasts 
and  jets  from  within." 

Professor  Young  proceeds  to  remark  that  <<  the  hypoth- 
esis leaves  the  question  of  the  solar  spots  untouched,  but  is 
consistent  with  either  of  those  most  in  vogue  at  present." 
Here,  however,  we  have  to  note  an  interesting  circumstance 
tending  to  show  that  Professor  Young's  theory  is  one  which 
accords  better  than  any  other  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Unknown  to  Professor 
Young  1  a  theory  not  unlike  his  was  suggested  four  or  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Stoney,  F.  R.  S.,  especially  to  explain 
the  features  presented  by  the  solar  spots.  After  carefully 
examining  the  evidence,  Stoney  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  brightest  parts  of  the  sun  (the  bright  granules)  are 
regions  where  there  are  solar  clouds  and  solar  showers,  the 
less  bright  parts  —  on  which  the  granules  are  seen  as  on  a 
background  —  are  regions  where  there  are  clouds  but  no 
showers,  and  the  penumbral  parts  of  the  f  pots  are  regions 
where  there  are  snowers  without  cloud,  that  is,  where  we 
are  looking  at  the  edge  of  a  shower. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  those  features  of  the  solar  heat 
which  have  been  regarded  as  most  characteristic  as  well  as 
most  difficult  to  explain,  we  shall  find  reason  for  consider- 
bg  Professor  Young's  theory  as  affording  a  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  observed  appearances.  It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  outlines  of  sun-spots  are  well  defined  not  only  on  the 
inside,  where  the  dark  central  part  of  the  spot  is,  but  also 
on  the  outside,  where  the  spot  adioins  on  the  bright  surface 
of  the  sun.  But  this  peculiarity  is  explained  at  once,  if  we 
regard  the  solar  shell-envelope  as  consisting  of  a  very 

*  ProitapKir  Yoong  eomniiiiiJeated  to  tbe  writer  a  akeieb  of  hli  theory  mt- 
cnl  VMkii  bofore  he  published  it.  iiiTltins  comineiita  and  ankinie  partlealarlx 
whether  any  ■imilar  theory  bad  been  preTiooflly  enunciated.  A  great  preia- 
Bre  of  eoKafrmonti  prevented  tbe  writer  from  replying  at  the  time  to  tbia 
letter,  otherwiee  tbe  pubUnhed  itatemeot  of  tbe  theory  would  have  oon- 
wD«^  a  reference  to  the  tbcte  mentioned  in  wliat  follows.  In  any  caw,  how* 
tver,  it  \9  manliest  that  the  views  of  ProSsMKir  Toung  and  of  Mr.  Stoney  are 
independent  of  eaoh  other,  being  deviaed  in  explanation  of  two  wlioUy  dis- 
tinct sets  of  einiunataneea. 


bright  outer  layer  of  clouds,  from  which  metallic  rains  are 
falling.  The  edge  of  the  clouds  would  then  define  the  out- 
side of  the  spot's  firinge  like  border,  while  the  lower  limits 
of  the  shower  would  define  the  inside.  It  is  true  that  this 
explanation  assumes  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  showers 
falling  all  round  a  spot  lie  closer  than  the  upper ;  but  this 
would  naturally  happen  if,  as  is  suggested  by  many  circum- 
stances, a  spot  is  a  scene  where  there  is  a  cyclonic  down- 
rush  of  matter  from  without;  for  the  whirling  vapors  would 
sway  the  upper  parts  of  the  downfalling  streams  more 
effectively  tnan  the  lower  parts,  which  parts  would  there- 
fore tend  inwards  towards  the  spot's  central  region. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader  that  if  neavy  solar 
showers  fell  in  this  particular  way,  then,  unless  the  show- 
ers were  perfectly  continuous  (a  most  improbable  contin- 
gency) the  edges  of  the  shower  regions  thus  brought  into 
view  should  show  streaks  radiating  from  the  direction  of 
the  spot's  centre.  To  explain  our  meaning  more  clearly, 
suppose  a  large  region  of  the  earth  to  be  covered  by  rain- 
clouds  firom  which  showers  are  falling  ;  then  suppose  a 
circular  part  of  the  cloud-coverinff  removed,  and  that  the 
rain  falling  all  around  this  circular  space  slopes  inward 
towards  the  middle  of  the  space ;  now  suppose  a  balloonist 
to  ascend  from  tbe  middle  of  the  circular  space  until  he 
is  hieh  above  tbe  level  of  the  cloud-layer;  then  he 
would  see  below  him  a  great  opening  in  the  cloud-layer 
(white  in  the  sunlight,  which  would  b^  shining  on  its  out- 
side), and  he  would  see  all  round  the  opening  and  within 
it  the  streams  of  falling  rain,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fringe 
within  the  circular  gap ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this  fringe 
would  show  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  falling  rain 
streams,  that  direction  as  seen  by  the  balloonist  appearing 
to  be  radial  with  respect  to  the  circular  openines.  Now  it 
has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  solar  spots  that  their  penumbral  fringes  are  streaked 
precisely  in  tnis  manner. 

But  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  falling  solar  showers 
were  thus  thrust  outwards  at  their  upper  edges,  then  — 
since  lines  drawn  towards  a  centre  lie  closer  as  the  centre 
is  approached  —  the  penumbra  of  a  spot  ought  to  be  brighter 
at  its  inner  edce  than  at  its  outer.  The  difference  would 
be  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  showers 
would  grow  heavier  as  they  descended,  according  to  the 
law  observed  in  our  rain-showers.  Now  here,  again,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  long  before  the  bubble 
theory  of  the  sun  had  been  invented,  astronomers  had 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot 
IS  markedly  darker  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside. 
The  observation  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  contrast  alone  would  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  Thus  a  second  and  most  remark- 
able feature  of  sun-spots  finds  its  explanation  in  the  new 
theory.  We  venture,  indeed,  to  say  with  some  confidence 
that  the  appearance  in  question  suffices  to  throw  serious 
doubts  upon  all  other  theories  which  have  hitherto  been 
propounded  in  explanation  of  sun-spot  phenomena.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  bubble  theory  can  be  regarded  as  de- 
monstrated on  the  strength  of  this  simple  fact ;  but  we 
do  assert  that  no  theory  hitherto  put  forward  has  given 
any  account  whatever  of  the  peculiarity  in  question. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  Professor  Young's  theory 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sun-spots,  nor  does 
Uie  theory  Uirow  any  light  whatever  on  that  perplexing 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  sun,  as  presented  by  the  startling  theory 
before  us,  without  being  led  to  reexamine  the  questions 
suggested  by  what  we  have  learned  respecting  sun-spots. 
We  see  confirmed  by  the  theory  the  view  to  which  as- 
tronomers had  for  some  time  been  led,  that  spots  are  pro- 
duced by  action  exerted  from  without.  We  perceive 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  action  is  one  of  great  energy, 
its  energy  beine  probably  in  the  main  dynamical.  It  is 
true  that  the  darkness  of  a  spot  must  be  explained  by 
physical  considerations  depending  on  the  laws  of  heat  and 
light,  and  that  chemical  relations  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  dealing  with  the  subject  But  we  seem  to 
recognize  clear  evidence  of  the  actual  thrusting  on  one 
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side  of  solar  cloads  with  their  dowii*pour  of  metallic  rain, 
where  spots  are  formed.  Apart  from  the  considerations 
relating  to  the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot,  there  is  a  maqi- 
fest  heaping  up  of  the  solar  cloud-layers  all  round  a  spot, 
where  the  bright  and  elevated  regions  called  faculie  are 
seen.  Besides,  many  spots  indicate  by  their  shape  and 
changes  of  shape  the  action  of  most  energetic  forces, 
breaking  up  and  thrusting  apart,  as  it  were,  the  masses  of 
clouds  which  form  the  light  giving  surface  of  the  sun. 

Now  the  various  theories,  which  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  periodic  recurrence  of  spot-frequency, 
have  been  based  on  influences  supposed  to  be  exerted  in 
some  mysterious  manner  by  the  planets.  In  particular, 
Jupiter  has    been  held  responsible  for  the  great  spot- 

f period  of  about  eleven  years.  Jupiter's  period  of  revo- 
ution  around  the  sun  being  about  eleven  years  and 
ten  months,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  regulates  this 
period  of  spot-frequency ;  and  a  comparison  has  been  made 
between  his  supposed  action  in  this  respect  and  the  appar- 
ent connection  existing  between  our  moon's  motions  and 
the  recurrence  of  terrestrial  volcanic  action.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  explanation  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  thus 
indicated  would  correspond  with  a  theory  presenting  sun- 
spots  as  caused  by  solar  forces  acting  from  within  outwards, 
but  would  by  no  means  accord  with  a  theory  indicating  as 
the  source  ^  of  solar  spots  an  action  exerted  from  without 
the  solar  orb.  Moreover,  we  canuot  readily  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  the  eleven-year  spot-period  does  not 
accord  exactly  with  Jupiter's  period  of  revolution.  In 
consequence  of  this  want  of  agreement,  we  have  not  to  go 
far  back  to  find  periods  when  spots  have  been  very 
numerous,  corresponding  with  the  time  when  Jupiter  has 
been  at  his  nearest  to  tne  sun,  farthest  from  the  sun,  and 
at  his  mean  distance.  This  appears  to  render  altogether 
untenable  the  theory  that  there  is  any  connection  whatever 
between  Jupiter's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  appear- 
ance of  spots  upon  the  sun's  surface.  And  if  we  give  up 
the  theory  that  Jupiter  influences  the  sun  in  this  manner, 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  in  planetary  influence  at  all. 
So  that  we  may  regard  ourselves  as  free  to  search  for 
other  causes,  and  especially  for  the  possible  existence  of 
matter  reaching;  the  sun  from  time  to  time  from  without, 
and  so  producing  those  openings. 

Thus  viewing  the  matter,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  some  as  yet  undetected  comet  with  its 
train  of  exceptionally  large  meteoric  masses,  travelling  in 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years  around  the  sun,  and  having 
its  place  of  nearest  approach  to  that  orb  so  close  to  the 
solar  surface  that  when  the  main  flight  is  passing  the  strag- 
glers fall  upon  the  sun's  surface.  But  then  there  is  this 
difficulty,  that  the  spots  appear  always  on  two  zones  of  the 
sun's  surface,  corresponding  in  a  general  sense  to  the  tem- 
perate zones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  though  it 
would  be  easy  to  account  for  one  such  zone  by  the  sug- 
gested comet  theory,  the  existence  of  two  is  not  so  readily 
accounted  for. 

And  yet  though  no  single  comet  can  be  accepted  in  ex- 
planation of  the  observed  facts,  there  are  some  circum- 
sLances  which,  so  soon  as  the  general  idea  of  cometic  influ- 
ence has  been  mooted,  attract  our  attention  as  favoring 
that  theory.  For  example,  if  we  ascribed  the  sun's  spots 
to  comets,  we  should  require  that  many  comets  should 
have  paths  carrying  them  very  close  to  the  sun's  surface ; 
and  though  few  such  comets  have  been  detected,  yet  the 
laws  observed  in  the  paths  of  discovered  comets  indicate 
that  if  we  only  had  an  equal  chance  of  detecting  comets 
which  passed  very  near  to  the  sun,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  very  numerous  indeed.  It  has  been  shown  that,  if  a 
model  of  the  solar  system  were  constructed  and  a  material 
particle  were  set  to  indicate  that  point  of  each  cometic  path 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  density  with  which  such 
particles  would  be  aggregated  would  be  found  to  increase 
rapidly  in  approaching  the  sun. 

Again,  since  there  are  two  zones  of  sun-spots,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  cometic  paths  showing  an  average  slant 

1  vr«  •mphMlw  tha  word  *  *  aoureei*  h^oiavm  whatervr  opinion  maj  be 
formed  a«  'o  the  origin  of  sun-npotn,  do  doabU  oui  be  entertained  reepeot- 
log  Uie  aotion  of  explc«l?e  aolar  foreee. 


to  the  level  of  the  son's  equator,  according  with  the  corrs- 
spending  slant  in  the  case  of  lines  drawn  from  the  spot-zooei 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun's  globe.    Such  a  tendency  has  bees 
discovered,  though  the  assigned  slant  of  the  cometic  orbiti 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  theory  requires.    Ijet  us  be 
permitted  to  quote,  notwithstanding  the  technicality  of  iti 
terms,  a  passage  from  Dunkin's  excellent  Appendix  to 
Lardner's  *'  Astronomy,"  in  which  this  relaUon  is  stated: 
**  There  are  evident  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the  planes 
of  the  cometary  orbits  to  collect  around  a  plane  whose  is- 
cUnation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  forty-five  degrees ; 
or  if  a  cone  be  imagined  to  be  formed,  having  a  semi-angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  ue 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  planes  of  the  cometary  orbits  be- 
tray a  tendency  to  take  the  position  of  tangent-planes  to 
the  surface  of  such  a  cone."    We  beg  those  of  our  readers 
who  eschew  cones,  semi-angles,  and  tangent-planes,  to  trust 
in  our  assurance  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  bean  the 
meaning  we  have  assigned  to  it.    So  far,  tnen,  the  observed 
relations  among  cometic  orbits  seem  to  accord  with  the 
idea  that  the  meteoric  stragglers  following  on  the  track  of 
comets  may  be  in  some  way  the  cause  of  solar  spots. 

But  we  might  also  expect,  if  this  theory  were  the  true 
one,  that  some  great  comet  which  had  approached  the  son 
very  nearly  would  give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theorr. 
For  we  could  hardly  but  suppose  that  such  a  comet  woaid 
be  followed  bv  very  large  meteoric  attendants,  and  we  migk 
expect  to  find  some  one  or  other  of  these  not  passing  "Ske 
the  parent  comet  quite  clear  of  the  sun,  and  accordingly 
occasioning  fif  the  theory  be  true])  a  great  spot.  Soch  ev- 
idence woula  be  particularly  striking  if  it  occurred  at  a 
time  almost  midway  between  two  epochs  when  spots  had 
been  very  numerous.  Now,  a  comet  once  appeared  which 
made  a  singularly  near  approach  to  the  sun's  surface. 
lliis  was  the  comet  of  1843,  which  Sir  John  Herschel  thas 
graphically  describes :  ^  Many,  I  dare  say,  remember  iu 
immense  Uil,  which  stretched  half-way  across  the  sky  after 
sunset  in  March  of  that  year.  But  its  head,  as  we  here 
saw  it,  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  tail.  Farther  south,  how- 
ever, it  was  seen  in  great  splendor.  I  possess  a  picture  bj 
Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer- Royal  of  Scotland,  of 
its  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  repn- 
sents  it  with  an  Immensely  long,  brilliant,  but  very  slender 
and  forked  Uil.  Of  all  the  comets  on  record,  that  ap- 
proached nearest  the  sun.  Indeed,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  it  had  actually  erazed  the  sun's  surface,  but  it  proved 
to  have  just  missed  by  an  interval  of  not  more  than  80,000 
miles,  about  a  third  of  the  disUnce  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth,  which  (in  such  a  matter)  is  a  very  close  shave  in- 
deed to  get  clear  off.  There  seems  very  considerable  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  comet  has  figured  as  a  ^reat  comet 
on  many  occasions  in  history ;  and  especially  m  the  year 
1668,  when  just  such  a  comet,  with  the  same  remarkable 
peculiarity,  of  a  comparatively  feeble  head  and  an  immense 
train,  was  seen  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
very  same  situation  among  the  stars.  Thirty-five  years  haj 
been  assigned  with  considerable  probability  as  its  period 
of  return,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  certain." 
Now,  this  remarkable  comet  having  passed  thus  close  to 
the  sun,  in  the  year  1843,  which  was  very  nearly  the  time 
of  fewest  spots,«  afforded  precisely  such  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  comet  theory  of  sun-spoto  as  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  would  be  a  time  when  we  should  expect  no 
large  spot  to  make  its  appearance,  for  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  larger  spots  occur  at  or  near  the  time  when  spots 
are  most  numerous.  But  Professor  Kirkwood  (of  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  U.  S.)  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  spote  ewr 
seen  on  the  sun's  disk  appeared  in  June,  1843,  and  contis- 
ued  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The 
diameter  of  this  spot  was,  according  to  Schwabe,  74,000 
miles,  so  that  its  area  was  many  times  greater  than  that  of 

•  Thti  wUl  be  maniftet  from  the  foUotring  nnmbwe,  IndlcaJlBf  bowM 
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the  earth's  surface."  *«  It  would  seem/'  he  proceeds,  com- 
menting on  the  facts  mentioned  above,  **  that  the  formation 
of  this  extraordinary  spot  was  an  anomaly,  and  that  its 
origin  ou(»ht  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  genera/  cause  of  the 
epota  of  Schwabe's  cycle."  He  then  describes,  as  having  a 
possible  bearing  on  the  question,  the  wonderful  phenome- 
non observed  simultaneously  by  Carrington  at  Redhill  and 
Hodgson  at  Highgate,  in  1859,  when  two  intensely  lumi- 
nous bodies  seemed  to  burst  into  view  on  the  sun's  surface, 
which  moved  side  by  side  for  about  S5,000  miles  in  five 
minutes,  first  increasine,  then  diminishing  in  brightness, 
then  fading  away.  *^  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
more  than  one  astronomer,"  he  proceeds,  ^  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was  produced  by  the  fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon 
the  sun's  surface.  Now  the  fact  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  the  comet  of  1843  actually  grazed  the  sun's  atmosphere 
about  three  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  great  sun- 
spot  of  the  same  year. '  Had  it  approached  but  little  nearer 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  would  probably  have 
brought  its  entire  mass  to  the  solar  surface.  Even  at  its 
actual  distance  it  must  have  produced  considerable  atmos- 
pheric disturbance.  But  the  recent  discovery  that  a  num- 
ber of  comets  are  associated  with  meteoric  matter,  travelling 
in  nearly  the  same  orbits,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  an 
enormous  meteorite  following  in  the  comet's  train,  and 
having  a  somewhat  less  perihelion  distance,  may  not  have 
been  precipitated  upon  the  sun,  thus  producing  the  great 
disturbance  observed  so  shortly  after  the  comet's  perihelion 
passage." 

We  will  not  further  pursue  this  theme,  however,  inter- 
esting though  the  considerations  it  suggests  may  be.  We 
have,  indeed,  been  led  somewhat  far  away  from  the  bubble 
theory  of  the  sun  with  which  we  began.  But  after  all,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great  central 
luminary  of  the  system,  we  can  hardly  be  too  ready,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  look  around  for  all  side  liehts  which  may 
perehance  help  us  to  see  our  way  towards  the  truth,  or  too 
watchful,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  be  led  astray.  8o 
that  we  need  offer  no  excuse  for  directing  attention  to  the 
association  which  may  possibly  exist  between  solar  and 
cometic  phenomena,  though  we  must  at  the  same  time 
caution  the  reader  against  the  supposition  that  such  an 
association  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  demonstrated. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  in  dis- 
cussing so  stupendous  an  object  as  our  sun,  the  scene  of 
processes  so  marvellous,  and  the  centre  of  activities  so 
tremendous,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  simple  theories  of 
its  constitution,  or  of  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake  for  the  students  of  astronomy  to 
range  themselves  on  this  side  or  on  that,  when  diverse 
solar  theories  are  advanced,  as  though  necessarily  the 
truth  must  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Whether  the  sun- 
spots  are  phenomena  of  indraught  or  of  outrush ;  whether 
the  corona  is  due  to  expulsive  forces,  to  perpetual  solar 
auroras,  or  to  meteoric  systems  in  the  sun's  neighborhood ; 
whether  the  sun's  photosphere  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  ; 
whether  his  heat  is  due  to  meteoric  down-pour,  to  the 
gradual  contraction  of  his  globe,  or  to  chemical  changes : 
these  and  a  hundred  other  such  questions  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  simply  because  the 
truth  does  not  lie  altogether  on  one  side.  Such  contro- 
versy cannot  but  be  useless  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  It  does,  indeed,  occasionally  happen,  even  in 
dealing  with  solar  phenomena,  that  a  decision  can  be 
pronounced  decisively  between  contested  theories,  so  soon 
as  certain  considerations  have  been  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count. A  noteworthy  instance  was  aflbrded  by  the  long- 
continued  discussion  whether  the  corona  is  a  solar  append- 
age :  a  question  which  really  admitted  of  being  answered 
definitely  on  the  strength  of  a  few  not  very  recondite 
mathematical  considerations,  long  before  eclipse  photog- 
raphy disposed  of  it.  But  such  cases  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Now  that  we  know  how  exceedingly  com- 
plicated is  the  structure  of  the  sun ;  that  processes  are 
taking  place  within  his  globe  which  are  not  merely  won- 
derful in  their  extent  and  variety,  but  are  probably  for 
Ihe  most  part  quite  unlike  any  tluU  we  are  or  can  ever 


be  familiar  with ;  when  we  see  how  the  tremendous 
attractive  energies  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  great  gaseo- 
liquid  mass  which  sways  our  system  is  compressed  towards 
its  centre,  contend  continually  with  mightv  expulsive 
forces  by  which  vast  masses  of  matter  are  visibly  projected 
from  the  sun,  and  with  still  mightier  repulsive  forces, 
whose  action  we  see  in  the  phenomena  of  comets ;  when 
again  we  consider  that  all  the  elements  we  know,  probably, 
exist  in  the  sun  in  quantities  such  as  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception of,  and  in  forms  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar,  it 
is  mere  folly  to  insist  on  adopting  definite  theories  respect- 
ing the  sun's  condition.  Let  us  remember  that  in  all 
probability  we  see  in  the  sun  a  state  of  things  partially 
resembling  what  existed  in  our  own  earth  countless  ages 
before  the  changes  began  which  our  geologists  find  so 
difficult  to  interpret ;  and  seeing  thus  that  we  have  a  state 
of  things  removed  from  us  in  this  sense  by  a  practical 
infinity  of  time,  existing  on  a  globe  too  remote  in  space  to 
be  studied  by  any  really  satisfactory  meUiods  of  research, 
and  presenting  only  its  glowing  surface  for  our  examina- 
tion ;  seeing  also  that  although  some  of  the  forces  at  work 
there  are  nominally  those  whose  action  we  are  acquainted 
with,  yet  even  these  act  on  a  scale  which  must  render 
their  operation  as  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  same  forces  on 
earth  as  though  they  were  forces  of  a  totally  different 
nature ;  while,  lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  forces  utterlv 
unknown  to  us  are  at  work  in  the  sun,  we  may  well  look 
doubtingly  on  the  easy  and  simple  (but  contradictory) 
theories  of  the  sun  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented 
by  students  of  science  in  this  country  and  abroad.  After 
many  years  of  patient  labor,  we  shall  begin  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  than  at  present  how  utterly  incomprenensible 
is  the  great  centre  of  our  system  ;  for  though  many  diffi- 
culties which  now  perplex  ns  may  then  have  been  removed, 
each  difliculty  mastered  will  be  found  to  have  introduced 
others  greater  than  itself. 


NOVEL-BEADING. 


The  question.  What  kind  of  literature  is  most  read  ?  is 
often  made  a  theme  for  social  homilies.  It  may  be  not 
less  profitable  to  put  the  question  for  once  in  the  converse 
form.  And  to  this  we  answer  without  hesitation,  that  no 
class  of  books  is  so  little  read  in  the  present  age  and  coun- 
try as  novels.  This  seems  a  surprising  statement,  but  it 
shall  be  justified.  We  do  not  say  that  novels  are  not  as 
much  taken  up  and  looked  at  as  other  books.  The  thing 
to  be  settled  is.  What  is  meant  by  reading  ?  Now  we  do 
not  call  it  reading  a  book  to  glance  over  two  or  three 
pages  anywhere  near  the  beginning,  two  or  three  pages 
anywhere  near  the  end,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  in  the 
middle.  This  is  a  process  not  without  its  uses  for  several 
purposes,  which  it  would  be  needless  and  perhaps  invidi- 
ous to  enumerate,  but  it  is  not  reading.  Again,  we  do 
not  include  taking  up  a  book  for  ten  minutes  and  laying  it 
down  again,  and  so  on  at  irregular  intervals  for  ten  min- 
utes or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  till  one  has  nibbled 
a  way  through  the  volume  from  title  to  colophon.  This 
is  reading  every  part  of  the  book,  but  not  reading  the 
whole  book.  It  is  a  partial  substitute  with  whi(£  we 
sometimes  have  to  put  up  for  want  of  opportunity  to  take 
in  the  whole,  but  let  us  not  fancy  that  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Neither  do  we  allow  thst  it  is  properly  to  be  called  read- 
ing when  we  rock  ourselves  as  it  were  to  a  sweet  intellect- 
ual slumber  over  a  novel,  being  in  the  lazy  mood  which 
desires  repose  rather  than  active  enjoyment,  and  not  grasp- 
ing definite  conceptions,  but  letting  a  series  of  pictures 
fioat  before  us.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  taking  pleas- 
ure in  a  book  which  one  knows  already ;  and  there  are 
some  works  of  fiction  —  notably  Mr.  Morris's  tales  in  verse, 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  live  and  more  in  an  atmosphere 
betwixt  waking  and  sleeping — which  are  more  enjoyable 
in  the  mellow^  and  dreamy  twilight  of  these  after-medita- 
tions than  in  the  vivid  apprehension  of  their  novelty.  But 
sueh  later  delights  presuppose  a  former  wakeful  reading ; 
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and  thif  perhaps  ii  a  good  Asthetic  reason  for  the  publish- 
ing season  being  what  it  is,  inasmuch  as  a  romance  or 
poem  brought  out  in  November  is  about  ripe  for  dreaming 
over  when  the  summer  holidays  come  round.  However, 
it  is  plain  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  and 
true  reading,  except  that  it  must  come  after  it. 

The  conditions  necessarj  for  the  full  and  sufficient  en- 
joyment of  a  novel  or  other  playbook  (to  use  an  expres- 
sive school  term  covering  everj  book  read  without  any 
purpose  of  instruction^  are  such  as  unhappily  do  not  come 
together  as  often  as  might  be  wished.  One  or  two  are  at 
once  seen  to  be  indispensable,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  they  are  beyond  control ;  such  as  being  in  the  gen- 
eral frame  of  mind  proper  for  novel-reading,  and  then 
finding  the  particular  novel  suited  to  one's  particular 
frame  of  mind.  But  the  most  important  is  to  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  give  one's  self  up  to 
the  influence  of  a  ereat  writer,  or  to  xeep  one's  self  in  the 
attitude  of  sympatny  and  moral  correspondence  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  readers,  if  serious  conflict- 
ing claims  are  present,  or  even  expected.  And  freedom 
from  interruption  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  due  quality  of  Uie  artistic  impression  at  any 
moment,  but  for  preserving  a  continuous  order  of  all  the 
impressions  whicn  in  the  result  are  to  build  up  a  harmo- 
nious ideal  whole.  This  practically  means  that  one  ought 
to  have  a  clear  day  at  least  to  give  to  a  novel,  in  order  to 
read  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  for  certainly  there  are  very 
few  good  novels  which  can  be  fairly  read  through  at  the 
ordinary  pace  of  an  educated  reader  in  any  shorter  time. 

Now.  there  is  an  occasion  which  does  present  itself  to 
most  persons  of  the  literary  class  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  every  year,  on  which  a  novel  may  be  read  continuously 
through  the  greater  pari  of  the  day  with  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  there  beinf  nothing  else  to  do.  This  is  a  long 
railway  journey,  on  wnich,  barring  accidents,  there  is  gen- 
erally an  abundance  of  spare  time,  and  also  an  absence  of 
any  strong  outward  excitement.  The  first  condition  gives 
the  opportunity,  the  second  favors  the  disposition,  for  novel- 
reading.  And  thus  the  practice  of  reading  a  novel  in  the 
train  is  to  be  not  only  explained  but  justified.  The  reason 
for  it  is  deeper  than  mere  vacancy  or  craving  for  amuse- 
ment. It  is  not  simply  that  a  traveller  wants  something  to 
do ;  it  is  that  he  has  a  singularly  good  occasion  for  doing  a 
particular  thing  which  cannot  always  be  done,  but  which, 
when  it  can  be  done,  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  We  can  re- 
call sundry  railway  journeys  which  would  in  themselves 
have  brought  no  gifts  but  a  dreary  resignation  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  time  and  space,  but  whose  hours  were  so  trans- 
figured by  a  volume  of  Greorge  Sand  that  there  are  few 
otners  in  our  memory  for  which  we  would  willingly  ex- 
change them.  It  is  true  that  the  doctors  say  reading  in  a 
train  is  bad  for  the  eyes.  And  so  it  is,  no  doubt,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  just  as  going  in  a  train  at  all  may  be  very 
bad  for  the  whole  body  if  it  is  made  a  fixed  habit.  It  is  by 
this  time  common  knowledge  that  a  man  may  seriously  in- 

{*ure  his  health,  and  even  induce  special  forms  of  disease, 
»y  travelling  every  day  up  and  down  such  a  distabce  as 
that  between  London  and  Brighton.    But  the  same  amount 
of  railway  travelling  once  a  month  will  do  him  no  harm ; 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  a  corresponding  amount  of 
reading  in  the  train  will  leave  any  sound  pair  of  eyes  prac- 
tically unharmed  too.    It  is  not  suggested,  indeed,  that  one 
should  attempt  to  read  bad  print  in  a  shaky  carriage.    This 
is  one  reason  whv  we  mentioned  George  Sand's  works  in 
particular  as  railway-books.    French  novels  are  printed  in 
Detter  and  larger  type  than  the  editions  of  English  ones 
produced  at  anything  like  a  similar  price,  and  the  light  flex- 
ible volume  in  its  paper  cover  is  easily  balanced  in  the  hand 
and  accommodated  to  the  changes  of  moUon  so  as  to  neutral- 
ize, in  part  at  least,  the  alleged  ill  effects  on  the  eyesight. 
Another  advantage  of  a  book  in  this  form  is  that  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  worth  keeping  (which  English  railway  edi- 
tions generally  are  not),  and  yet  not  so  good  that  one  need 
be  afraid  of  squeezing  it  into  a  hand-bag  or  a  pocket  in 
company  with  odds  and  ends.     Another  and  a  crowning 
merit  is  that  it  is  generally  in  one  volume,  and  so  can  be 


read  right  through  in  the  course  of  a  single  joumej,  or  tt 
any  rate  a  single  excursion.  Very  few  English  novels  srs 
short  enough  to  begin  and  finish  idth  complete  satisfictioii 
in  tills  way,  at  least  in  their  own  country.  On  the  Cooti- 
nent,  the  more  sedate  pace  of  railway  travelliag  and  the 
more  convenient  shape  of  Tauchnitz  reprints  make  the  case 
somewhat  dififerent.  A  German,  more  especially  a  Sooth 
German,  train  and  a  Tauchnitz  volume  of  Eo^II^  vit 
or  wisdom  do  indeed  match  one  another  with  a  fitness  of 
mutual  complement  which  may  seem  Ibre-ordaioed,  uA 
whereupon  a  philosopher  might  not  unjustly  &11  to  mnsinz 
on  the  intricate  ways  of  the  universe,  and  the  subtle  maai- 
festations  of  final  causes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  confine  our  observations  to  trsT- 
elling  on  land.  A  real  sea  voyage  is  a  world  of  itself,  into 
which  we  cannot  now  permit  ourselves  to  wander.  For  the 
petty  Channel  and  North  Sea  passages  inddent  to  Conti- 
nental touring,  there  is  nothing  to  Im  said  but  that  a  psi- 
seneer  must%e  either  upon  deck  or  below  dedc  Upon 
decK  it  is  impossible  to  help  looking  about  one ;  and  m  for 
reading  a  book  below,  we  forbear  to  pursue  a  suggestioii 
whidi  may  be  listen^  to  when  the  Bessemer  or  Dicer 
scheme  is  perfected,  but  which  for  the  present  can  onlj 
call  up  a  ghastly  smile.  Another  excellent  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity for  novel-reading  in  the  true  and  artistic  nunner, 
perhaps  in  itself  better  than  the  las^  but  not  so  much  with- 
in the  general  experience  of  mankind,  is  afforded  bj  die 
intervals  of  walking  expeditions.  Days  of  rest  provided  fir 
by  the  traveller's  design,  or  enforced  by  bad  weather,  most 
sometimes  fiJl  on  small  inns  bare  of  resources.  Yet  erea 
in  these  one  may  find  a  happy  godsend.  In  a  little  bostelnr 
recently  opened  in  an  Alpine  valley  there  has  within  oor 
knowledge  occurrad  a  strange  deposit  left  by  some  good 
Englishman  unknown  —  nouing  less  than  an  odd  half 
volume  of  Kinglake's  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  vhich, 
having  read,  he  must  have  left  behind  him  to  ecoDomize 
weight  But  oftener  than  not  the  Alpine  climber  can  maa- 
age  to  dispose  his  times  and  distances  so  as  to  spend  the 
idle  day  or  day  and  a  half  between  one  march  and  another 
at  one  of  the  comparatively  populous  mountain  recorts. 
And  though  he  has  taken  no  thought,  and  perhaps  bss  no 
spare  room,  for  any  provision  of  literature,  he  may  reap  the 
firuits  of  a  laudable  custom  by  which  the  more  prudent,  vho 
bring  up  books  from  Uie  cities  of  men,  piously  leave  th^ 
to  benefit  those  who  come  after.  A  novel  cannot  be  more 
worthily  read  than  at  such  a  time  and  place.  The  vbok- 
some  bodily  indolence  of  well-earned  repose,  already  tem- 
pered with  bracing  anticipations  of  new  delight  in  scUod; 
the  even  balance  of  a  mind  unstrung  from  cares,  apd 
opened  to  fuller  knowledge  of  all  beautiful  things  bj  iti 
fresh  communion  with  nature ;  the  splendor  of  the  AipiiK 
sky,  and  the  clear,  purifying  breath  of  the  glaciers  —  with 
these  accompaniments  how  should  one  ful  to  eojoj  the 
power  and  skill  of  an  admired  author  with  a  more  liTflr 
apprehension,  a  more  true  and  abiding  emotion,  than  fall 
to  the  lot  of  momenU  hastily  snatched  and  confaiedlj 
pieced  together  from  amidst  the  monotonous  bustle  of  eveipr- 
day  life  ?  This  is  a  virtue  of  travel  in  grand  and  inspir- 
ing scenery  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  Ourtd- 
miration  is  so  occupied  with  the  wholly  new  objects  pnt 
before  us,  that  we  hardly  take  note  of  the  subtle  power  of 
such  an  environment  to  exalt  all  the  ordinary  faculties  and 
occupations  we  bring  with  us,  whkh  at  home  seem  com- 
monplace. ^^ 

In  this  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  true  principles  of  noTct- 
reading  we  have  adhered  to  a  rather  severely  artistic  way 
of  looking  at  the  question,  which  may  pojwibly  be  cooad- 
ered  impracticable ;  and  there  are  certain  neccasaiy  «• 
ceptions  to  be  made.  These  are  of  two  opposite  kiwii. 
For  some  books  are  too  great,  and  many  too  small  to  come 
within  the  description  of  novels  as  we  understand  the  twrn. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  work  as  « Les  Mis^rabH  v 
"  Middlemarch,"  to  take  two  insUnces  in  extremely  different 
styles,  cannot  possibly  be  road  with  the  same  flaency  as » 
book  which  consisU  entirely  or  chiefly  of  story.  Genwaii/ 
the  book  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  story ;  but  h««  "*^ 
lation  b  reversed,  and  the  story  exists  for  the  sake  of  son**- 
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tfainfr  beyond  and  above  itself;  in  the  one  case  a  prose  epic 
which  exhausta  the  life  of  Paris,  in  the  other  a  philosophi- 
cal aatire  which  exhaasU  the  life  of  proyinciaf  England. 
Now  epics  and  philosophy  are  not  for  him  who  runs  to 
read.  Accordingly  manpr  readers  who  come  to  works  such 
as  these,  expecting  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  enter- 
taining noYel,  are  often  disappointed  and  angry  at  finding 
something  far  sreater.  They  open  what  they  thought  a 
taTem  door,  and  straightway  they  are  in  a  temple.  For 
oar  part  we  think  there  are  not  yet  too  many  of  such  splen- 
did disappointments  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbm«  is  no  lack  of  novels  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  cannot  be  said  to  apply,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  they  will  not  bear  reading  through.  As  to 
these,  if  they  are  to  be  read  at  all,  it  maUers  but  little  when 
and  how  they  are  taken  up  and  Laid  down.  We  will  not 
say  that  a  novel  which  cannot  be  read  through  has  noriicht 
to  exist,  for  it  may  have  considerable  merit  in  parts.  But 
then  its  claims,  whatever  they  are,  must  not  be  made  in 
the  capacity  of  a  novel ;  for  a  good  novel  is  an  organic 
whole,  a  work  of  art  The  sort  of  novel  we  speak  of  can 
be  treated  only  as  a  quantity  of  printed  matter  which  hap- 
pens to  contain  certain  brilliant  fragments.  The  rest 
might  be  tables  of  logarithms,  or  proverbial  philosophy,  or 
anything  else  unreadable.  When  this  is  the  case,  odd 
mine  tea  will  clearly  do  as  well  as  any  other  time  for  pick- 
ing out  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  mass ;  indeed  better, 
since  those  favorable  seasons  whose  advantages  we  have 
tried  to  indicate  should  be  carefully  reserved  for  books 
worthy  to  occupy  them.  It  ma^  be  said,  no  doubt,  with 
some  justice,  that  there  is  a  vicious  reciprocal  action  in 
modern  literature,  hasty  reading  and  careless  writing  giv- 
ing one  another  mutual  encouragement.  But  we  believe 
care  and  skill  always  have  their  reward  in  the  end ;  and 
we  trust  that  a  deeper  culture  will  in  time  eradicate  the 
slovenly  habiu  induced  in  both  writers  and  readers  by  the 
present  diffusion  of  superficial  taste. 
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••Wht  sit  here?" 

'*  Because  it 's  high  and  pleasant" 

"  But  it  goes  so  deep  down,  it  makes  me  quite  giddy ; 
and  the  sun  shines  so  dazzling  on  the  water ;  let 's  go  a  ht- 
tle  farther.** 

**  No  —  not  any  farther.** 

**  Just  back,  then,  as  far  as  that  green  enclosure  —  it  was 
so  pleasant  there." 

**  No  — -I  say  —  not  there,  either ;  '*  and  he  fiung  himself 
down,  as  if  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  go  farther. 

She  remained  standing,  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
hloD. 

**  Aasta,"  then  he  said,  "  now  you  must  explain  to  me 
why  it  was  you  were  so  much  afraid  of  that  foreign  skipper 
who  came  in  Just  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening." 

«'  Did  n't  I  think  that  was  it  1  "  she  whispered,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  the  matter. 

'*  Yes,  you  must  tell  me  before  you  go,  else  I  shall  never 
conae  again." 

**  Botolf  1 "  she  exclaimed ;  and  she  turned,  but  still  re- 
mained standing. 

'<  It  *8  true,"  he  continued,  <<  I  promised  you  I  would  n*t 
ask  any  questions,  and  I  '11  still  keen  my  word  if  von  like  ; 
but  then  things  must  come  to  an  ena  between  us.'^ 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  came  over  to  him,  with  the  sun 
shin  ins  full  upon  her  slender  Uttle  figure,  small  hands,  and 
soft  golden  hair,  wherefix>m  the  kerchief  had  fallen. 

He  sprang  up. 

**  Yes  1  '*  he  exclaimed,  "  you  know  very  well  when  you 
come  looking  like  that  at  me,  I  always  give  in  to  you. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  the  lonser  this  thing  goes  on,  the 
worse  it  gets.    Can't  you  understand  thati  though  I  may 


promise  you  a  hundred  times  not  to  wish  to  know  about 
your  bygone  life,  I  never  have  any  peace  ?  I  can  bear  it 
no  more."  His  face,  too,  did  indeed  bear  a  look  of  long* 
continued  suffering. 

*^  Yes,  Botolf,  you  did  indeed  promise  me  to  let  that 
thing  rest  —  that  which  I  can  never,  never  tell  you  about 
You  promised  me  solemnly ;  you  said  you  did  n*t  care 
about  it,  if  you  could  but  have  me.  Botolf  1"  she  ex- 
claimed again,  finking  to  her  knees  before  him  upon  the 
heather;  and  she  wept  as  though  her  very  life  were  in 
peril,  and  so  looked  at  him  through  her  fast*falling  tears 
that  she  seemed  at  once  the  loveliest  and  most  miserable 
creature  be  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  days. 
.*'  Oh  dear  me  I "  he  exclaimed,  rising,  but  then  direcUv 
sitting  down  again,  **  if  y  ou  did  but  love  me  well  enough 
to  have  confidence  in  me,  how  happy  we  two  might  be  1 " 

"  If  you,  rather,  could  but  have  a  little  confidence  in 
me!  *'  she  implored,  coming  nearer  him,  still  upon  her 
knees,  and  looxing  yearningly  into  his  face.  *'  Love  you  I 
Why,  that  very  night  when  your  ship  had  run  into  ours, 
when  1  came  up  on  tlie  deck  and  you  stood  there  in  com- 
mand, I  thousht  1  never  had  seen  anybody  so  brave  and 
manly ;  and  I  loved  you  from  that  moment.  And  then 
when  vou  carried  me  over  into  the  boat  when  the  ships 
were  sinking,  I  once  more  felt,  what  I  thought  I  never 
should  feel  again,  a  wish  to  live."  She  wept  in  silence, 
with  her  hands  clasped  together,  resting  upon  his  knee. 
'*  Botolf  1 "  then  she  exclaimed,  **  be  good  and  noble ;  be  as 
you  were  when  you  first  took  me  I  Botolf  1 " 

«  Whv  do  you  urge  me  so  ?  '*  he  replied,  almost  harshly. 
*'You  ^now  very  well  it  can't  be.  One  must  have  a 
woman's  whole  soul ;  though  for  a  little  while  at  first,  per- 
haps, one  is  content  without." 

She  drew  back,  and  said  hopelessly, — 

"  Ah,  well,  then,  my  life  can  never  come  right  again  f 

0  God  1  '*  and  once  more  she  began  to  weep. 

**  Trust  me  with  the  whole  of  your  life,  and  not  merely  a 
part  of  it,  and  it  will  all  come  right  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

He  spoke  cheerfully,  as  though  to  encourage  her. 

She  aid  not  answer ;  but  he  saw  she  was  struggling  with 
herself. 

"  Master  yourself,"  he  urged :  <'  run  the  risk  of  doing  as 

1  wish.  Things  can't  be  worse  than  they  are  now,  at  any 
rate." 

"  You  '11  drive  me  to  the  very  worst,*'  she  said  piteously. 

He  misunderstood  her,  and  continued,  — * 

<*  £ven  if  you  have  to  confess  the  greatest  crime  to  me, 
I  '11  try  to  bear  up ;  but  this  1  can't  bear." 

"  No ;  and  neither  can  /  /  "  she  exclaimed ;  and  she  rose. 

<<  I  '11  help  you,*'  he  said,  rising  also ;  *'  da^r  by  day  I  '11 
help  you,  wnen  I  only  know  what  this  thing  is.  But  1  'm 
quite  too  proud  to  be  with  a  woman  I  don't  fully  know 
about ;  and  who,  perhaps,  belongs  to  somebody  else." 

A  bright  flush  came  over  her  face. 

'*  For  shame  1  If  you  talk  of  pride,  I'm  a  good  deal 
prouder  than  you  sre ;  and  I  won't  have  you  say  such 
Uiings.    So,  stop  I " 

*'  Jf  you  're  so  very  proud,  theuy  why  do  you  leave  room 
for  my  suspicions  Y  " 

**  God  help  me  I    I  can  bear  this  no  longer  1 " 

^  No,  nor  I  either ;  I  've  made  a  vow  it  shall  come  to  an 
end  this  day." 

**  How  cruel  it  is,"  she  wailed  out,  "  to  go  on  worrying 
and  tormenting  a  woman  who  has  trusted  herself  so  fully  to 
you,  and  has  tagged  and  praved  of  you  as  I  have  been  do- 
ing." She  was  near  again  beginning  to  weep,  but  with  a 
sudden  chan|;e  of  feeling  she  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  I  see  how 
it  is,  you  think  by  provokine  and  exciting  me,  you  '11  get 
things  out  of  me  1 "  She  looked  at  him  indignantly,  and 
turned  aside. 

Then  she  heard  him  say  slowly,  word  by  word,  — 

"  Will  vou,  or  will  yon  not  ?  " 

**  I  will  noi"  replied  she,  stretching  out  her  hand ;  **  no| 
not  if  vou  gave  me  all  we  can  see  from  here  I  "  She  went 
from  him,  li^r  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  and 
fro,  but  mostly  looked  towaids  him,  now  sternly,  next  sor- 
rowfully, then  sternly  again.     She  leaned  against  a  tree 
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and  wept ;  then  ceased  weeping,  and  returned  to  her  former 
inood. 

*<  Ab,  I  knew  verj  well  jon  did  n't  love  me,'*  abe  heard 
next,  and  became  in  a  moment  the  moet  hnmble  and  peni- 
tent of  creatarei. 

Twice  she  tried  to  answer,  bat,  instead,  she  flang  her- 
self down  npon  the  heather,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Botolf  came  forward  and  stood  over  her. 

She  knew  he  was  there,  and  she  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
and  tried  to  prepare  herself  for  whatever  he  might  say ; 
but  not  a  word  came,  and  she  grew  yet  more  disturbed,  and 
felt  obliged  to  look  up.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  instantly : 
Botolfs  long,  weather-beaten  face  seemed  to  have  become 
sunken  and  hollow,  his  deeply-set  eyes  staringly  prominent^ 
and  his  whole  figure  monstrous;  and  it  stood  over  her  with 
some  strange  influence  that  suddenly  made  her  see  him 
once  more  upon  the  ship  lust  as  she  saw  him  on  the  night 
of  the  wreck';  but  now  his  strength  was  boundless,  and  it 
was  all  turned  against  her. 

**  You  have  been  untruthful  with  me,  Aasta." 

She  turned  away,  but  he  followed  her,  and  continued,  — 

*'  And  you  have  made  me  untruthful,  too ;  there  has  n't 
been  perfect  truthfulness  between  us  a  single  day  ever 
since  we  have  been  together." 

He  stood  00  near  that  she  conld  feel  his  hot  breath ;  he 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes  till  she  felt  quite  giddy  ;  she 
knew  not  what  he  might  the  next  moment  say  or  do ;  and 
to  she  closed  her  eye».  She  stood  as  though  she  mnst 
either  fall  or  ruth  away:  the  crisis  was  coming. 

In  its  prelude  of  deep  silence,  Botolf  himself  became 
afraid.    Still,  once  more  he  began  in  his  formes  strain : 

**  Make  everything  clear  ;  make  an  end  of  all  this  mis- 
erable trickery  and  concealment  —  do  it  here  —  now." 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  but  quite  unconsciously  —  **  so  i 
•ay  —  do  it  here  — nowl  " 

He  gave  a  loud  cry,  for  she  rushed  past  him,  and  flung 
herself  over  the  steep.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  golden 
hair,  her  upliAed  hands,  and  the  kerchief,  which  spread 
out,  slipped  off;  and  floated  slowly  down  after  her  by  itself. 
He  heard  no  shriek,  and  he  heard  no  fall  into  the  water 
below ;  for  it  was  very  far  down.  Indeed,  he  was  not  lis- 
tening ;  for  he  had  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Out  from  the  sea  she  had  come  to  him  that  night  at 
first ;  into  the  sea  she  had  now  passed  away  again ;  and 
with  her,  the  story  of  her  life.  In  the  midnight  darkness 
of  that  silent  deep,  lay  all  that  was  dear  to  him :  should 
he  not  follow  ?  llo  had  come  to  that  place  with  a  firm 
determination  to  make  an  end  of  the  thing  that  tormented 
him :  this  was  not  the  end ;  and  now  it  could  never  come'; 
the  trouble  was,  indeed,  only  now  in  reality  beginning. 
Aasta's  deed  cried  out  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake,  and  bad  killed  her.  Even  if  his  misery  should 
become  ten  times  greater,  he  must  live  on  to  find  out  how 
all  had  happened.  She,  who  was  almost  the  *only  one 
saved  on  that  fearful  night,  had  been  saved  only  to  be 
killed  by  him  who  had  saved  her.  He,  who  had  gone 
voyaging  and  trafiicking  about  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
nothing  but  sea  and  mart,  had  all  at  once  become  the 
victim  of  a  love  which  had  killed  the  woman  of  his  choice, 
and  must  now  kill  him.  Was  he  a  bad  man  ?  He  had 
never  heard  any  one  say  so,  neither  had  he  ever  felt  it 
himself.  But  what  if,  after  all,  it  were  so?  He  rose; 
not,  however,  to  cast  himself  over  the  steep,  but  to  return 
to  the  valley :  no  man  kills  himself  just  when  he  has  found 
a  great  enigma  which  he  wishes  to  solve. 

But  the  enigma  of  Aasta's  life  could  never  be  solved 
now.  She  had  lived  in  America  ever  since  she  had  been 
grown  up ;  and  she  was  coming  from  there  when  the  ships 
ran  into  each  other.  In  what  part  of  America  should  his 
quest  begin  ?  From  what  part  of  Norwav  she  had  at  first 
come,  he  did  not  positively  know  ;  and  he  was  uncertain 
even  whether  her  family  name  had  not  been  changed  since 
then.  And  that  foreign  skipper  ?  Who  could  he  be  ?  Did 
he  know  Aasta,  or  was  it  only  she  who  knew  something  of 
him?  To  question  thus  was  like  questioning  the  very 
sea ;  and  to  lourney  forth  to  investigate  was  like  plunging 
into  its  depths. 


Surely  he  had  made  a  terrible  mistake.  A  womu  peni- 
tent on  account  of  some  guilty  thing  would  have  foand  re- 
lief in  confessing  it  to  her  husband ;  and  one  Ktill  impeoi- 
tent  would  have  sought  refuge  in  some  evasion  or  other. 
But  Aasta  had  neither  confessed  anything,  nor  had  re- 
course to  any  evasion,  but  had  sought  refuge  in  deatli  vhen 
he  had  so  tormented  her.  Such  conduct  showed  no  ngn 
of  guilt.  But  why  not  ?  Some  folks  bad  a  great  dread  of 
confessing  anything.  Aasta,  however,  had  no  sach  dread; 
for  she  had  already  confessed  there  was  aomething  aboot 
her  life  which  the  could  never  tell  him.  Perhaps,  then, 
the  greatness  of  her  guilt  made  confenion  impossible !  But 
she  could  not  have  had  the  burden  of  any  great  guilt  upon 
her;  for  she  was  often  joyous  —  nay,  even  full  of  fun.  She 
was  hasty  and  impetuous,  it  is  true;  but  she  was  also  verj 
full  of  tender  feeling  and  kindliness.  Perhaps  the  gnilt 
was  some  other  person's,  and  not  hers  at  all?  Why  theo 
had  she  never  told  him  so  ?  If  the  had  only  done  this,  all 
would  have  come  right  But  rupposing  there  were  ao 
guilt,  either  on  her  side,  or  on  that  of  anybody  else,  bov 
then  ?  But  she  herself  had  said  there  was  something  iba 
could  never  tell  him.  And  then  how  aboot  that  foreign 
skipper  she  was  so  afraid  of  Y  How  was  it?  In  the  nasie 
of  goodneas,  how  was  it  ?  Ah,  had  she  been  still  alive,  he 
would  still  have  tormented  her  1  This  thought  moved  him 
deeply,  and  made* him  reproach  and  despise  himself  be- 
yond measure. 

Still  he  began  again  :  perhaps  she  waa  not  so  guilty  as 
she  herself  believed ;  or  perhaps  not  so  guilty  as  othen 
might  have  thought  ?  How  oflen  did  we  do  wrong  qnite 
innocently,  and  only  through  ignorance,  thoogh  to  few 
could  understand  that  1  Thus  Aasta  had  thought  that  he, 
who  was  always  full  of  suspicion,  would  not  understand  it 
Out  of  one  clear,  simple  answer,  he  would  have  found  mat- 
ter for  a  hundred  suspicious  questions ;  and  so  she  had 
chosen  to  confide  herself  to  death  rather  than  to  him. 
Whv  could  he  never  leave  her  in  peace  ?  She  had  fled 
from  the  things  of  her  past  life,  and  sought  refuge  with 
him ;  and  then  he,  forsooth,  must  constantly  drag  theo 
forward  and  fling  them  in  her  face  I  She  was  truly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  showed  him  all  love  and  tendemee; 
what  right  had  he,  then,  to  concern  himself  about  her  past 
And  if  he  had  any  such  right,  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  the 
beginning  ?  Whereas,  the  more  her  afiection  had  Rrowa, 
the  more  his  disquiet  had  grown  likewise  —  when  she,  not 
merely  through  admiration  and  gratitude,  but  also  throagh 
love,  had  become  wholly  his  own,  then,  forsooth,  he  mast 
begin  to  wish  to  know  all  about  what  the  had  done  and 
been  in  days  gone  by.  The  more,  too,  she  had  pleaded  kf 
herself,  the  worse  he  had  thought  of  her,  and  the  more  he 
had  insisted  that  there  was  something  he  ought  to  be  tokl. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  arose  the  question,  had  A«  toM 
her  everything  ?  Would  it  really  be  right  for  hMhand 
and  wife  to  tell  each  other  everything  ?  Would  all  be 
understood  if  it  were  told  I    Moat  certainly  not. 

He  heard  two  children  playing,  and  he  looked  arouDd. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  green  enclosure  AasU  had  spoken  rf 
a  little  while  ago,  but  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it  till  now. 
Five  hours  had  passed :  he  thought  it  waa  a  few  minntci. 
The  children  had  most  likely  been  playing  there  for  long ; 
but  he  heard  them  now  for  the  first  time. 

What  1  was  not  one  of  them  Agnes,  the  clergymsn  8 
little  daughter  of  eight  years,  whom  AaaU  had  loved  eren 
to  idolatry,  and  who  was  so  Uke  her  I  Good  Heavcnii 
how  like  she  was  I 

Agnes  had  just  set  her  little  brother  upon  a  great  itooe, 
where  he  had  to  be  in  school,  while  she  waa  schoohnaster. 

*«  Say  now  just  what  I  say,"  she  commanded:  '''^ 
Father.' " 

*«  Ou*  Farver." 

« « Who  art  in  heaven.' " 

« 'Eb'm." 

<'  *  Hallowed  be  thy  name.' 

•*  'Arvid  be  name." 

« *  Thy  kingdom  come.'  '* 

"Nol" 

"<  Thy  will  be  done."* 
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«•  No ;  8'an't." 

Botolf  crept  away ;  not,  however,  because  the  prayer 
had  touched  him  ;  indeed,  he  had  not  marked  that  it  waa 
a  prayer  ;  but  while  he  looked  at  and  listened  to  the  chil- 
dren, be  became,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  horrible  wild  beast, 
unfit  to  come  near  either  God  or  man.  He  dragged  him- 
self behind  some  bu3heB,  so  that  the  children  might  not 
discover  him :  he  was  more  afraid  of  them  than  he  had 
ewer  been  of  any  one  in  all  his  life.  He  slunk  off  into  the 
forest,  far  away  from  the  high  road. 

Where  should  he  go  ?  To  the  now  empty  house  he  had 
bought  and  furnished  for  Aasta  ?  Or  should  he  go  some- 
^where  farther  away  ?  It  mattered  nothing ;  for  wherever 
he  thonght  of  going,  he  saw  Aasta  standing  there.  It  Is 
■aid  that  when  folks  are  dying,  the  last  object  they  see  is 
pictured  upon  their  ej^ ;  so,  too,  when  a  man  awakes  to 
consciousness  after  doing  a  wicked  deed,  the  first  object  he 
sees  is  pictured  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  can  never  eet  rid 
of  it.  Thus,  when  Botolf  now  saw  Aasta,  she  no  longer 
appeared  to  him  as  she  had  upon  the  mountain-slope  so 
mort  a  time  before,  but  she  seemed  to  be  a  little  innocent 
girl  —  in  fact,  to  be  Agnes.  Even  the  picture  he  retained 
of  her  figure  while  she  was  sinking  down  the  steep  was 
that  of  Agneff,  with  her  little  hands  uplifted.  In  whatever 
dtfection  he  turned  his  thoughts  and  remembrances  of 
the  suffering  woman  whom  be  had  so  suspected,  they  were 
met  by  this  innocent  child,  whom  ho  had  just  heard  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  every  scene  of  his  life  with 
Aasta  —  from  the  night  of  the  shipwreck  to  this  Sunday 
morning — the  chilcrs  face  appeared.  The  thought  of 
this  mysterious  transformation  so  preyed  upon  him,  in 
both  mind  and  body,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
became  unable  to  take  his  necessary  food,  and  a  little 
while  after  was  compelled  to  take  his  bed. 

Soon  every  one  could  see  he  was  approaching  death. 
He  whose  mind  is  burdened  by  some  great  life-enigma 
acquires  a  peculiar  manner,  through  which  he  himself 
becomes  an  enigma  to  others.  Even  from  the  day  Botolf 
and  Aasta  first  came  to  live  in  that  parish,  his  gloomy 
taciturnity,  her  beauty,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  life  of 
both,  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  gossip  among  the 
neighbors ;  and  now,  when  Aasta  all  at  once  disappeared, 
the  talk  increased  until  the  most  incredible  things  said 
were  the  best  believed.  Nobody  could  throw  any  lisht 
upon  the  matter  ;  for  none  of  all  those  who  lived  upon  the 
mountain-ridge,  or  the  shore  beneath,  or  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  there,  had  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the 
steep  just  when  Aasta  flung  herself  over.  Neither  did  her 
corpse  ever  drill  to  land,  itself  to  give  evidence. 

l!«ven  while  Botolf  was  yet  alive,  therefore,  no  end 
of  strange  spiritualistic  stories  were  told  about  him.  He 
became  dreadful  to  see,  as  he  lay  there  with  long,  sunken 
face,  red  beard  and  unkempt  red  hair,  growing  tangled 
together,  and  large  eyes  looking  up  like  some  dark  tarn  in 
a  deep  mountain-hollow.  He  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
either  to  live  or  to  die  ;  and  so  the  folks  said  there  was  a 
fight  for  his  soul  going  on  between  God  and  the  devil. 
Some  said  tbey  had  even  seen  the  evil  one,  surrounded  by 
flames,  climb  up  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  man's 
chamber  to  call  to  him.  They  had  seen  the  evil  one,  too, 
they  said,  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog,  go  sniffing  round  the 
house.  Others,  who  had  rowed  past,  had  seen  the  whole 
place  on  fire ;  while  others,  again,  had  heard  a  company  of 
dcTlIs,  shouting,  barking,  and  laughing,  come  from  the  sea, 
pass  slowly  towards  the  house,  enter  through  the  closed 
doors,  rush  furiously  through  all  the  rooms,  and  then  go 
down  once  more  beneath  the  waves,  with  the  same  awful 
row  as  they  made  in  coming  out.  BotolPs  servants,  men 
as  well  as  women,  left  immediately,  and  told  all  these 
tales  to  everybody.  Hardly  any  one  dared  even  go  near 
the  place ;  and  if  an  old  peasant  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the 
sick  man  had  shown  some  kindness,  had  not  taken  care  of 
him,  he  would  have  lain  utterly  untended.  Even  this  old 
woman  herself  was  in  terror  when  she  was  with  him ;  and 
she  used  to  burn  straw  under  his  bed  to  keep  off  the  evil 
one ;  but  though  the  sick  man  was  nearly  scorched  up,  he 
still  kept  alive. 


He  lay  in  terrible  suffering ;  and  the  old  woman  thought 
at  last  he  must  be  waiting  to  see  some  one.  So  she  asked 
him  whether  she  should  send  for  the  clergyman.  He  dbook 
his  head.  Was  there  any  one  else  he  would  like  to  see  ? 
To  that  he  made  no  answer.  The  next  day,  while  he  was 
lying  as  usual,  he  distinctly  pronounced  the  name,  *<  Ag- 
nes.^ Certainly,  this  was  not  in  reply  to  the  old  woman's 
question  of  the  day  before ;  but  she  fancied  it  was,  and  she 
rose  gladly,  went  out  to  her  husband,  and  bade  him  har- 
ness Uie  horses  with  all  speed,  and  drive  over  to  the  parson- 
age to  fetch  Agnes. 

When  he  reached  there,  everybody  thought  there  most 
be  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  the  clergyman  who  was 
sent  for ;  but  the  old  man  insisted  it  was  the  little  girl. 
She  herself  was  indoors,  and  heard  the  message,  which 
frightened  her  greatly ;  for  she,  among  the  rest,  had  heard 
the  tales  about  the  devil,  and  about  Uie  company  of  devils 
rushing  up  out  of  the  sea.  But  she  had  also  heard  that 
there  was  some  one  whom  the  sick  man  was  waiting  to  see, 
and  must  see  before  he  could  die ;  and  she  did  not  think  it 
anywise  strange  that  that  one  should  turn  out  to  be  herself, 
whom  his  wife  had  so  oflen  fetched  over  to  the  house  be- 
fore. Agnes'  sisters  told  her,  too,  that  one  must  always 
try  to  do  what  dying  folks  wish ;  and  that  if  she  prayed 
nicely  to  God,  nothing  could  do  her  any  harm.  She  be- 
lievea  this,  and  let  them  dress  her  to  go. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  evening,  wherein  she  could  tee  long 
dark  shadows  following,  and  hear  echoes  of  the  harness- 
bells  sounding  far  off  in  the  forest :  on  the  whole,  she  felt  it 
was  rather  dreadful,  and  she  sat  saying  her  prayers,  with 
her  hands  folded  together  inside  her  muff.  She  did  not 
see  the  devil  anywhere,  neither  did  she  heur  any  company 
of  devils  rushing  up  out  of  the  sea  while  she  rode  along  the 
shore ;  but  she  saw  many  stars  above  her,  and  light  shin- 
ing straight  before  her  upon  the  mountain-peak.  Up 
around  I&tolfs  house,  all  seemed  dismally  quiet ;  but  the 
old  peasant  woman  came  out  at  once,  and  carried  Agnes 
indoors,  took  off  her  travelling- dress,  and  let  her  warm  ner> 
self  at  the  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  old  woman  told  her  she 
need  not  be  anywise  afiraid  of  the  sick  man,  but  must  just 
go  in  to  him  with  good  courage,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
to  him.  Then,  when  Agnes  had  got  warm,  the  old  woman 
took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  sick  room.  Botolf  lay 
there  with  long  beard  and  hollow  eyes,  and  he  gased  at  her 
intently ;  but  she  did  not  think  he  looked  dreadful,  and 
she  was  not  afraid. 

«  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  whispered. 

She  supposed  she  ought  to  say  **  yes,"  and  she  said 
"  yes,**  accordingly. 

Then  he  smiled,  and  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed, 
but  his  strength  failed,  and  he  remained  lying. 

She  began  at  once  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  hot  be 
made  a  movement  as  though  to  bid  her  pause,  and  pointed 
to  his  breast  So  she  laid  both  her  hands  there ;  for  this 
was  what  she  thought  he  intended  her  to  do ;  and  he  di- 
rectly laid  one  of  his  clammy,  ice-cold,  bony  hands  upon 
her  little  warm  ones,  and  then  closed  his  eves.  When  she 
found  he  did  not  say  anything  after  she  had  finished  the 
prayer,  she  did  not  venture  to  remove  her  hands,  but  just 
oeffan  to  say  it  again. 

When  she  had  said  it  for  the  third  time,  the  old  woman 
came  in,  looked,  and  said,  — 

**  You  can  leave  off  now,  my  dear  —  he 's  gone  1  ** 


MRS.  FUBNESS'S  CONCORDANCE.* 

This  work  supplies  an  undoubted  want,  and,  we  ara 
happy  to  add,  it  supplies  it  in  an  admirable  manner.  To 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  Shakspearean  difiical- 
ties  —  of  the  vexed  and  vexatious  questions  of  authenticity 
that  beset  the  thorough  student,  or  of  the  perpetual 
troubles  that  are  connected  with  the  great  dramatist's  vo- 
cabulary —  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  waste  of  labor  to  have 
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chronicled  with  all  possible  pains  and  accuracy  e^ery  word 
that  occnrs  in  his  poems.  Toe  sole  use  that  a  Concordance 
serres  for  such  persons  is  that  it  enables  them  to  find  a 
quotation.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  famous  compilation  is 
▼aluable  in  their  eyes  on  this  account  only ;  and  such  an 
end  may  well  seem  to  fail  in  justifying  the  means,  seeing; 
that  the  means  involye  weariness  and  pidnfulness  and 
watchings.  But  far  other  is  the  estimate  of  such  produc- 
tions that  is  made  by  the  student.  Familiar  as  he  is  with 
the  wild  assertions  incessantly  Tolunteered  as  to  what  is 
Shakf peare's  and  what  is  not»  he  is  profoundly  grateful  for 
any  help  in  analyzing  the  genuine  work  of  the  poet.  The 
existence  of  Concordances,  and  the  judicious  use  of  them, 
might  have  stifled  half  the  follies  of  which  many  a  critio- 
aster  has  been  proudly  guilty.  And  the  age  of  criticasters 
is  not  past;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  only  now  fully  come. 
The  enrontexy  of  these  gentry  is  amszing.  They  ^  have 
no  bands  "  in  their  statements.  Conscience  never  makes  a 
coward  of  them.  Now  against  such  persons  what  is  the 
antidote  ?  How  are  we  to  disinfect  ourselves  and  get  rid 
of  them  ?  The  nnfailinff  antiseptic  \%  facts.  They  cannot 
away  with  facts.  Only  let  facts  be  laid  about  everywhere, 
and  they  will  soon  be  extirpated.  For  them  and  their 
kind  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  deadly  book  than  a 
Concordance.  It  is  mere  hemlock.  **  By  my  troth  "  they 
*'  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  The  appearance,  there- 
fore, of  a  companion  volume  to  that  of  Mre.  Clarke  is  really 
a  memorable  event. 

The  new  volume  is  in  shape  uniform  with  the  valuable 
<*  Yariomm  Shakespeare  "  now  issuing  by  the  husband  of 
the  compiler.  In  point  of  typography  there  is  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

It  contains  a  record  of  every  word  occurring  in  the 
Poems,  even  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  in  short,  of 
every  word  without  exception.  The  tabulation  of  Me,  for 
instance,  occupies  no  less  than  twenty  columns. 

"As  it  is  impossible/'  runs  the  Preface,  "  to  limit  the  pui^ 
posos  for  which  the  lan^age  of  Shakespeare  may  be  studied, 
or  to  say  that  the  time  will  not  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already, 
when  his  use  of  ever^  part  of  speech,  down  to  the  humblest  con- 
junction, will  be  criticised  with  as  much  nicety  as  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  eeeros  to  me  that 
in  the  selection  of  words  to  be  recorded,  no  discretionary  powers 
should  be  granted  to  the  '  harmless  drudge '  compiling  a  Con- 
oordaoce.  Within  a  year  or  two  a  German  scholar  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages  on  Shakespeare's  use  of 
the  auxiliary  verb  to  c/o,  and  Abbott's  Grammar  shows  with 
what  success  the  study  of  Shaksspeare's  language  in  iu  minut- 
est particulars  may  be  pursued.  I  have,  therefore,  cited  in  the 
following  pages  every  word  in  his  Poems.  "J  B 


Also  the  number  of  the  line,  not  only  the  number  of  the 
poem,  in  which  each  word  occurs  is  given,  a  detail  which 
will  save  the  explorer  many  a  minute.  In  these  two  re- 
spects, Mrs.  Fume*>s's  work  is  more  exact  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.  In  one  way  it  is  less  complete; 
but  no  one  will  grudge  the  difi*erence. 

"  Having  adopted,"  says  Mrs.  Fumess,  *'  the  rule  of  recording 
every  word,  I  thought  it  needless  expenditure  of  space  to  insert 
in  every  instance  the  entire  line  in  which  a  word  occurs.  I 
have  given  the  clause  in  which  the  word  stands  and  the  number 
of  the  line,  and  then,  that  nothing  may  bS  wanting  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  student,  the  Poems  themselves  are  reprinted  at 
the  end.  If  in  any  case  the  citations  appear  meagre,  the  origi- 
nal is  instantly  accessible." 

Mrs.  Furness's  design  is  most  satisfactory ;  happily,  the 
execution  is  no  less  so.  Of  course  it  is  improbaole  that 
there  are  not  some  few  errors  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. Mrs.  Forness  is  as  conscious  of  this  possibility 
as  her  ** dearest  foe" — only  there  cannot  be  any  such 
monster  —  eould  be.  "As  the  pages  are  stereotypcMl,'* 
she  writes,  **  corrections  can  be  made  at  any  time  of^mis- 
prints,  against  which  it  seems  no  human  vigilance  can 
guard,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  the  kindness  that  will 
notify  me  of  them.''  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  marvel  if  every 
entry  was  faultless,  or  if  no  claimant  for  enrolment  had 
been  overlooked ;  for  there  are  some  88,000  entries,  each 
one  consisting  of  several  words,  and  from  one  to  f^v^  fig- 


ures. Surely  the  most  « hanging "  judge  in  the  world 
would  be  lenient  in  such  a  case,  and  wink  with  the  utmost 
readiness  at  an  occasional  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  composi- 
tor's fingers. 

Ubt  plura  nitent  fai  carmine,  non  ego  pancis 
Ofiendar  maculis  quas  ant  incuria  fudit 
Aut  humane  parnm  caTit  natnra. 

We  say  that  everybody  would  be  willing  to  show  Indul- 
gence towards  such  a  minute  register.  Mrs.  Cowdea 
Clarke,  with  all  her  excellence,  is  not  independent  of 
indulgence.  But  we  must  not  speak  as  if  Mrs.  Fomen 
stood  in  special  need  of  consideration.  So  far  as  we  have 
at  present  used  her  work,  we  have  only  found  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  It  is  executed. 

We  may  pust  add,  that  by  *'  the  Poems"  Mrs.  Fumess 
means  the  pieces  usually  printed  along  with  Shakespeare's 
Plays.  Some  of  them  are  not  by  Shakespeare  ;  but  Mrs. 
Furness  has  done  well,  we  thinks  in  following  the  popular 
attribution.  Those  to  whom  her  Concordance  will  be 
most  useful  are  in  no  danger  of  being  misguided. 

We  heartily  thank  Mn.  Fumess  for  her  work.  It  is  a 
credit  to  herself,  to  her  sex,  and  to  hia  nation.  Properly 
considered,  it  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  true 
Shakespearean  study,  by  the  side  of  which  much  <rf  what 
passes  for  Shakespearean  lore  b  shown  In  lis  full  worth- 
lessness. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thb  author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone  "  is  out  with  a  new 
novel. 

A  LoNi>ON  firm  ("Cassell,  Potter,  and  Galpin)  have  ia 
preparation,  and  will  shortly  publish  in  serial  form,  a  ooei- 
prenensive  illustrated  history  of  the  United  States. 

A  ViRNMXSE  lady  has  given,  as  a  subscription  to  the 

Eroposed  statue  to  ochubert,  three  manuscript  worics  bj 
im,  two  psalms  and  a  serenside,  the  words  by  Grillparzer. 

Mr.  William  Black,  the  author  of  **  A  Princess  <tf 
Thule,"  etc.,  is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  brieier 
sketches'  under  the  title  of  **  The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and 
Other  Stories."  The  chief  story,  eiving  the  Utle,  If 
Hebridean,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  fi&er-people. 

Tbb  last  number  of  Tht  Saturday  Review  makes  the 
following  surprising  statement :  **  We  have  next  to  notice 
a  handsome  edition  of  Shakespeare's  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  published  by  Messrs.  Koberta  of  Boston,  and  pnh 
fasely  illustrated  by  the  American  artist^  Mr.  Konewka." 

A  Paraoraph  in  the  Daiiy  News  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  monument  to  Bunyan  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
erected  by  public  subscription  in  1862,  is  already  in  a  vi^ry 
dilapidated  state.  The  figure  of  Bunyan  is  emmhUng 
away  in  places,  and  much  wanton  injury  has  been  done  ts 
the  bas-reliefs. 

Thr  **  newest  toy  out "  in  Paris  b  die  evarion  trick,  con- 
sisting of  a  little  tower  in  colored  tin ;  a  soldier  in  lead  is 
suspended  by  a  thread  over  a  little  boat  below,  and  the 
ability  consists  in  turaing  a  bit  of  wire,  which,  sending  the 
boat  round  the  tower,  will  cause  it  to  arrive  at  the  moment 
when  the  soldier  drops,  and  so  receive  him. 

SiQNOR  VxRDi  has  just  obtained  an  injunction  hi  the 
local  court  of  Bonlogne  to  prevent  the  performance  of  his 
«Messe"  without  orchestral  accompaniments.  The  con- 
ductor proposed  to  give  the  Mass  with  an  aocompanimeat 
of  four  pianos,  to  which  the  composer  strongly  objected, 
and,  finding  remonstrances  useless,  took  legal  proceedings.) 

An  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  have  some  of  the 
London  music  halls  opened  on  Sundays  for  the  perfora- 
ance  of  concerts  of  sacred  music,  in  pursuance  of  the  sag- 
eestion  of  the  National  Sunday  League,  an  associatioo 
Kxrmed  lor  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  England  what  is 
known  as  a  '« Continental  Sunday."  The  same  sodetf 
have  originated  the  movement  for  the  opening  of  mnsenms 
on  Sundays. 
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R088INI  had  ft  fftTorite  provision  merchant  One  day 
the  Ifttter  rather  bashfully  said  to  Rossini,  "  I  haye  for  a 
long  time  wanted  to  ask  yon  a  favor."  "  Name  it,"  said 
the  maeitro.  **  It  is/'  replied  the  merchant,  **  that  yon  will 
give  me  your  photograph,  with  a  few  words  under  it." 
^  Willingly,"  responded  Rossini,  and  he  took  a  photograph 
from  his  pocket-oook,  and  wrote  under  it,  *'  To  the  friend 
of  my  stomach." 

A  Strasbourg  paper  complains  of  the  production  of  ar- 
tificial wine  at  Kehl,  where  tnere  is  a  larae  establishment 
much  patronized  by  Strasbourg  wine-merchants,  into  which 
a  grape  has  never  entered.  This  colored  and  sweetened 
Rhine  water  is  recognized  by  the  Excise  as  grape  wine. 
In  the  Rheingau  and  the  Palatinate  there  are  hundreds  of 
similar  establishments.  The  Rhenish  and  Alsacian  wine- 
growers intend  to  urge  the  [Reichstag  to  pass  a  stringent 
Uw  against  the  falsification  of  wine  and  other  drinks,  j 

A  MAN  named  Justin  has  just  died  at  Bicdtre,  whose 
loDEcy  had  a  very  singular  origin.  He  was  an  exhibitor 
of  waxwork  figures,  and  one  of  his  models  was  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl,  remarkable  for  her  graceful  form  and  per- 
fect features,  her  hair  falling  in  long  curls  over  her  naiKed 
shoulders.  Justin  showed  a  latent  insanity  long  before  his 
mind  actually  gave  way,  for  he  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  his  waxen  Galatea,  and  would  contemplate  her  in  si- 
lent admiration  for  hours.  His  wife  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  the  matter  with  such  indifference,  but  her  remon- 
strances only  infuriated  him.  One  day  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  she  gave  to  the  wax  beauty  sundry  blows 
with  a  broomstick.  The  enraged  husband  then  tried  to 
kill  his  wife,  but  neighbors  interfered,  and  saved  her  from 
his  violence.  Deprived  of  his  treasure,  he  went  mad,  and 
sojourned  at  Bicdtre  five  years.  To  the  last,  it  is  said,  the 
vision  of  his  inanimate  charmer  was  before  him. 

The  details  of  a  case  of  poisoning  reported  from  Wait- 
sen  by  the  Spenersche  Zeiiung  recall  these  refinements  of 
murderous  science.  The  daughter  of  a  physician  in  that 
place  fell  dead  in  her  father's  room,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  had  died  from  poison.  She  had  a  suitor  whose 
coortship  was  not  regarded  by  her  parents  with  a  favora- 
ble eye,  and  she  was,  after  a  time,  induced  to  contemplate 
marriage  with  another.  The  wedding  was  to  take  place 
in  a  week,  when  she  took  a  walk  with  her  former  lover,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  left  her  at  her  own  door,  and  then 
went  down  to  his  father's  country  place.  He  there  con- 
fessed that  he  had  placed  a  strong  poison,  the  smell  of 
which  alone  will  kill,  in  the  pocket  of  nu  beloved,  knowing 
that  as  soon  as  she  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  a 
fatal  result  would  follow.  It  appears  from  the  event  that 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  powers  ef  the  drug,  the  nat- 
ure of  which  has  not  yet  transpired. 

Thk  Rappel  states  that  MM.  Monduit  B^het  et  Oie., 
who  were  charged  with  the  restoration  of  the  Colonne 
Venddme,  have  nearly  completed  their  difficult  work,  and 
that  the  coluoon  will  probably  be  set  up  again  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn.  The  Venddme  Column  was  not  erected 
iccording  to  the  original  idea  of  Napoleon  I.  The  first  de- 
cree for  Its  erection  is  dated  October  1, 1803,  and  is  signed 
by  the  First  Consul.  By  this  decree  we  find  that  the  de- 
sign for  the  column  was  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Traian  at 
Rome,  that  it  waa  to  be  ornamented  with  108  bronze  ngures 
representing  the  departments  of  the  Republic,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  pedestal  adorned  with  olive  leaves,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  statue  of  Charlemagne,  the  representative 
moDarch  of  France,  was  to  be  placed.  But  all  this  was 
changed  after  the  great  victories  of  1806.  The  column 
was  Uien  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  **  Grande  Arm^e," 
sad  was  cast  from  1200  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy,  Na- 
poleon I.  taking  the  place  of  Charlemagne.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  classical  costume,  but  before  long  the  well-known 
figure  of  **  Le  petit  Caporal "  was  set  up. 

A  REMARXABLB  pedestrian  feat  has,  according  to  the 
Finama  of  Alexandria,  been  lately  performed  by  an  Italian 


named  Giuseppe  Rlcci,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  taken 
rather  a  long  constitutional.    Having  come  some  months 

Xfrom  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  in  search  of  em- 
.  /ment,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  Rioci 
resolved  to  return  to  Alexandria.  A  slight  difinculty,  how- 
ever, arose  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  journey, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having  no  money,  —  a  serious 
drawback  to  a  band  fide  traveller,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  **  wretched  impotence  of  gold,"  it  is  uncommonly 
difficult  to  travel  comfortably  without  it  Ricci  at  first 
tried  to  work  his  passage  back  in  a  steamer  or  ship,  but 
failing  also  in  this  endeavor  he  set  his  ftce  resolutely 
southwards,  and  determined  to  work  or  beg  his  way  to 
Egvpt  He  accordingly  started  off*  '*  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches,"  and  after  marching  for  158 
days  across  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  he  arrived  in  safetpr  at  Alex- 
andria, where,  by  latest  accounts,  he  was  enjoying  the 
repose  he  was  justly  entitled  to  after  his  fatiguing  walk. 

A  HIATUS  in  a  theatrical  placard  caused  by  an  over> 
sight  or  a  practical  ioke  has  lately  mvstified  the  public  of 
Bordeaux.  The  talented  actress  Mile.  Paola  Mari^  has 
been  delighting  play-goers  in  that  city ;  but  as  the  time  of 
her  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  drew  to  a  dose, 
the  manager  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  posted  vp  a  notice 
stating  that  the  engagement  of  Mile.  Paola  Man^  expiring 
on  Friday  next,  Uie  ^  P^richole  "  would  be  played  but 
four  times  more.  The  words  ^  the  engagement  of "  did 
not,  however,  appear  on  the  placard,  which  therefore  bore 
the  sinister  announcement  that.  Mile.  Paola  Mari^  expir- 
ing on  Friday  next,  the  **  P^richole  "  would  be  played  but 
four  times  more.  The  faithful  admirers  who  hastened  to 
pay  their  last  homage  to  the  popular  actress  and  to  witness 
these  four  **  positively  the  last "  performances  sought  in 
vain,  it  seems,  for  any  symptom,  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  their  favorite,  of  a  state  of  health  justifying  so 
serious  a  reason  for  the  cessation  of  her  performance  ofthe 
part  of  Offenbach's  lively  heroine.  They  took  care,  how- 
ever,  in  spite  of  many  favorable  signs,  to  keep  on  the  sale 
side  by  showering  down  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  as  many 
"sweets  to  the  sweet'*  as  graced  the  fair  Ophelia's 
funeral. 

A  CORBK8PONDENT  of  the  Txmtt  has  written  a  singularly 
interesting  account  of  what  may  fairlv  be  called  Uie  disin- 
terment of  the  Coliseum,  now  proceeoing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Rosa ;  and  the  picture  wnich  it  presents  of 
the^  engineering  ingenuity,  as  well  as  architectural  splendor, 
which  the  Romans  devoted  to  their  truculent  sports  is 
rather  awful.  The  excavations  have  now  laid  bare  part  of 
the  Arena,  which  is  proved  to  have  bisen  a  solid  floor, 
paved  with  herring-bone  work,  and  not  a  movable  plat- 
form. Upon  the  arena  converged  a  number  of  large,  tnn« 
nel-shaped  corridors,  having  a  series  of  lateral  chambers, 
vast  enough  to  accommodate  scores  of  animals,  and  with 
an  adjustment  of  gates  such  Uiat,  without  danger  to  the 
keepers,  even  the  hundred  lions,  recorded  by  Yopisous  as 
having  bounded  on  its  floor  together,  might  be  admitted  to 
the  view  of  the  87,000  lords  of  creation  in  the  Amphithea- 
tre. A  magnificent  corridor,  not  yet  perfectly  cleared,  but 
having  evidently  no  lateral  galleries,  doubUess  represents 
the  passage  through  which  the  gluUator  emerged  to  his 
duel  and  tne  martyr  to  his  cross.  Through  it,  too,  it  would 
seem,  were  removed  the  slaughtered  corpses  and  carcasses, 
while  the  applause  of  the  auoience  and  tne  bellowing  of  the 
other  beasts  waiting  for  their  gates  to  swing  round  must 
have  made  terrible  harmonies. 

The  Maniieur  de  VArmei  calls  attention  to  tlie  fact  thai 
the  sword  ofthe  late  Latour  d'Auvergne,  **  premier  Grena- 
dier de  la  France,"  has  been  left  by  his  nephew,  lately 
deceased,  to  Garibaldi ;  and  the  French  military  journal 
expresses  a  hope  that  some  means  may  be  taken  lor  pre- 
venting its  departure  from  France,  so  that  it  may  remain 
as  an  heirloom  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  family,  of  the 
illastrious  private.  Latour  d'Auvergne  was  killed  last 
seventy-four  years  ago^  at  Oberhansen ;  and  the  onnoiw 
and    somewhat   melodramatic    praetioo   was   thereupon 
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adopted  in  the  46th  hali^brisade,  to  which  Latour  d'Ao- 
vergne  beIonj|[edy  of  treatiog  him  as  though  he  were  itill 
alive  and  with  his  resiment,  until,  on  his  name  being 
called  oat,  iome  one  replied,  <*  Mort  au  champ  d*honnear  1 " 
It  appears  that  tlus  custom,  which  was  at  length  aban- 
donee!, has  lately  been  reintroduced  by  the  present  com- 
mandant of  the  46th  half-brigade.  Colonel  Aabry ;  and 
that  when  at  Satory,  where  the  46th  half-brigade  is  now 
stationed,  the  Grenadier  Latour  d'Auvergne  is  asked  for, 
the  regulation  answer,  "  Mort  au  champ  d'honneur,"  is 
pronounced.  Latour  d'Auvergne*s  sword  hangs  in  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides,  —  called,  when  it  was  firat  placed 
there  by  the  Republicans,  <*  Temple  of  Mars," —  and  proba- 
bly on  receiving  it  Garibaldi  will  restore  it  to  what  has 
been  its  resting-place  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
women,  in  their  search  for  employment,  have  never  turned 
their  attention  towards  that  or  "  mutes  "  at  funerals.  The 
duties  of  a  mute  are  such  as  could  not  only  be  well  per- 
formed by  woman,  but  are  in  many  ways  peculiarly  adapted 
for  her.  As  a  mute  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising her  taste  in  ouiet,  unpretentious  garments,  and  of 
preserving  silence;  sne  would  also  be  regarded  with  a 
sober  seriousness  while  engaged  in  her  duties,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  gratifying  to  the  strong-minded  of  her 
sex.  A  most  successful  funeral  in  which  woman  played  an 
important  part  took  place  at  Padua  in  1518,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  arrangements  of  this  funeral  were  in 
all  ways  less  depressing  than  the  run  of  ordinary  burials. 
An  eminent  lawyer,  by  name  Lodovich  Cartusius,  who 
died  in  July  of  Uiat  year,  before  his  death  strictly  forbade 
hit  relations  to  shed  any  tears  at  his  funwal,  and  enforced 
this  order  on  his  heir  by  a  heavy  penalty  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. He  further  directed  that  fiddlers  should  take 
the  place  of  mourners  on  the  sad  occasion,  and  that  twelve 
maids  in  green  habits  should  carry  his  remaina  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  he  was  buried,  the  ceremony 
to  be  enlivened  by  songs  firom  these  ladies,  who  were  to  be 
recompensed  for  the  service  by  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
allotted  for  their  marriage  portions.  Tlie  monks  of  the 
convent  at  Padua,  who  were  invited  to  the  funeral,  were 
on  no  account  to  wear  black  habits,  lest  they  should  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  cheerfulness  of  the  procession.  If  funer- 
als were  conducted  in  this  fashion,  there  would  perhaps 
be  a  fainter  call  for  cremation,  and  woman  would  have  no 
necessity  for  repressing  her  natural  delight  at  the  obsequies 
of  man. 

Garibaldi's  new  work,  '*  I  Mille,"  has  appeared  at  Turin 
in  the  form  of  a  handsome  volume,  consisting  of  450  pages, 
and  having  a  title-page  inscribed  with  Petrarch's  lines :  — 

"  Virtu  contra  ftirore 
Frenderi  I'armi  e  fia  il  combatter  oorto, 

Chi  Tantico  valore 
Kegr  Italico  cor  non  i  ancor  morto." 

It  has  a  long  preface,  addressed  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  who 
are  remtnd«»d  that  politics  are  every  man's  concern,  since 
each  one  has  an  interest  in  knowing  whether  his  bark  will  be 
steered  against  rocks,  or  turned  straight  to  port.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  Boman  youth  specially,  he  begs  that  such  an 
example  of  quiet,  dignified  energy  may  be  set  by  them,  that 
their  city  shall  be  as  a  pole-star  to  every  other  Italian  com- 
munity, until  Italy  shall  have  secured  her  place  as  a  flour- 
ishing* and  honored  land.  The  main  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  sixfy-three  chapters,  is  occupied  with  Uie  nar- 
rative of  the  exploits  of  the  thousana  volunteers,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  concludes  with  an  address  to 
the  4322  subscribers  for  the  volume*  who  are  assured  that 
the  author  feels  that  his  active  share  in  political  events  is 
over,  and  that  in  giving  them  this  work  as  a  memento  of 
his  past  exertions  for  his  fatherland,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
faults  which  it  exhibits,  regrets  he  was  unable  to  produce 
anything  more  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  assures 
iJiem  of  his  sympathy.  It  appears  that  only  1942  persons 
have  paid  in  their  subscription  of  five  francs,  bnt  the  money 
thos  obtained  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  after  pay- 


ing for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  work,  the  manag. 
ing  committee  have  invested  the  surplus  in  Italian  nocu 
for  th^  benefit  of  the  author. 

A  BOMANCR  in  very  high  life  has  just  been  braaghtto 
its  last  act  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  South  Geraia 
nobles  was  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis.  He  had  bcea 
Minister  to  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son  wis  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  present  King.  U  is  this  son  who  is  tiie 
hero  of  the  German  romance.  Long  ago  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh chose  his  wife  firom  the  peasantry,  and  King  Co- 
Ehetua  swore  a  Royal  oath  that  a  beggar  maid  sboald  be 
is  bride ;  but  neither  of  these  traditional  lovers  went  to  lar 
as  the  young  Bavarian  Prince  of  our  day.  It  was  an  ob- 
scure actress  who  fascinated  him,  and  for  whom  he  irai 
content  to  sacrifice  everything.  These  conventional  wordi 
meant  a  great  deal  in  this  case.  The  marriage  actaallj 
was  solemnised,  but  it  was  made  subject  to  conditions  of  a 
verv  rigorous  character,  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
bridegroom  as  a  condition  of  the  family  assent  He  wai  to 
renounce  all  his  paternal  rights,  and  even  hb  name.  He 
was  to  be  no  longer  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis,  bot  a 
plain  bourgeois,  and  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  allowanee 
of  5000  florins.  It  might  seem  that  such  conditions  voald 
be  impossible.  Tbe  only  answer  is  that  they  were  exacted, 
that  toe  marriage  did  occur,  and  that  Uie  Prince  descended 
into  plain  M.  de  Fels.  He  had,  however,  a  very  fine  tenor 
voice  and  a  very  beauUful  bride,  and  he  made  bis  dtb\A  a 
short  time  ago  at  the  theatre  at  Zurich.  The  story  bo  far 
reminds  one  of  Mario's  history,  who  was  Marquis  of  Can- 
dia  in  his  own  right;  but  here  the  resemblance  ceaset. 
The  Swiss  are  not  an  Imaginative  people,  and  care  verj 
little  for  romantic  sacrifices.  M.  de  Pels  was  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Zurich,  and  retired  into  private  lifi».  It  was  eaij 
to  descend  from  rank  and  position  ;  it  was  difficult  to  r^ 
acquire  them.  The  young  Prince  was  brother-in-lav  of 
the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  the  msjor-domo  to  the 
Court  of  Prince  Oettingen ;  so  mat  efforts  irere  made  to 
restore  this  would-be  tenor  within  the  princely  circle.  At 
last  a  way  was  found  to  achieve  the  end.  On  the  Lake  of 
Chiem,  King  Ludwig  liad  an  estate  known  as  Herreninsei, 
and  there  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give  gr^at  water-par- 
ties and  nautical  fetes,  A  theatre  is  to  be  built  there,  of 
which  the  artists  are  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
aristocracy.  Scenes  out  of  Wagner's  operas  are  to  be  rep- 
resented, and  Offenbach  and  Herv^  are  also  to  appear  oa 
the  bills.  But  for  this  distinguished  theatre  a  dignified 
manager  has  to  be  provided,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Bavaria,  who  has  a  taste  for  diplomacy,  has  thus  found  the 
means  of  introducing  her  nephew  within  the  ring- fence  of 
his  native  aristocracv.  The  name  of  Paul  de  Pels,  which 
appeared  in  the  Zunch  playbill,  will  be  heard  of  no  longer, 
and  the  Prince  of  Th]^rm  and  Taxis  will  be  known  in  fat- 
ure  as  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  Master  of  the 
Revels  to  the  young  King  of  Bavaria.  It  is  the  hsbit  of 
some  foreign  editors  to  admit  statements  into  their  joorsali 
^  under  all  reserve,"  and  when  tliis  sentence  is  seen,  ii  ii 
tacitly  understood  that  imagination  has  somethinc  to  do 
with  the  announcements ;  but  no  such  qualification  nas  ac- 
companied the  reports  of  this  chapter  of  romance. 


MAN'S  NESCIENCE. 

How  soon  Man's  ray  of  sdeooe,  spent. 
Dead  in  the  circling  darkness  ulls  t 

As  (ho  pale  light  to  prisons  lent 
Expires  upon  their  murky  walls. 

Tbe  captive's  lamp,  that  flickering  shows 
His  cell's  dim  vault  and  dusky  floor. 

Flares  in  its  aocket  to  disclose 
The  chain,  the  lock,  the  iron  door. 

The  grate  that  mocks  tbe  wistful  breath. 
The  lactice-bais  in  stem  array,  ^ 

Level  life's  lurid  walls,  0  Death  I 
And  give  te  time-imprisoned  Day! 

if.  o*  !/• 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Thb  publishers  of  Evbry  Saturday  announce  to  the 
labtcribers  of  that  journal  and  to  the  public  generally, 
thit  nnder  an  afrangement  with  Messrs.  Littell  &  Gay, 
Every  Saturday  will,  after  the  number  for  October 
3l8t,  be  merged  in  LittelTs  Living  Age.  The  two  period- 
kali  are  issued  weekly  and  cover  the  same  general  ground, 
10  far  indeed  that  the  contents  of  one  frequently  appear 
in  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  jthe 
ume  field  should  be  occupied  by  both.  The  combination 
of  the  two  joarnals  will  leave  The  Living  Age  the  only  ec- 
lectic weekly  published  in  the  country;  and  the  unexpired 
iubscriptions  to  Every  Saturday,  and  its  advertising 
contracts,  will  be  filled  by  Tlie  Living  Age.  To  the  readers 
of  Evert  Saturday  we  take  pleasure  in  commending 
The  Living  Age  ;  it  will  complete  the  serials  now  publish- 
iog  in  Every  Saturday,  its  larger  subscription  price  b 
made  up  by  its  greater  amount  of  matter,  and  its  reputa- 
tion is  too  well  established  to  need  words  of  praise  irom  us 

CARD  FROM  LITTELL  k  GAY. 

Littbll's  Living  Age,  the  pioneer  in  its  special 
field,  will  on  the  first  of  November,  through  the  arrange- 
ment above  mentioned,  again  become  the  only  periodical 
of  the  country  which  places  before  American  readers  in 
cheap  and  convenient  ibrm,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
•atisfactory /resAnesf  and  completeness^  the  productions  of 
the  ablest  foreign  authors  as  contained  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  This 
work  it  has  successfully  performed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  under  the  arrangement  now  announced,  it  will 
go  forward  with  increased  resources  and  vigor. 

It  will  continue  and  complete  the  serials  left  unfinished 
in  Every  Saturday,  viz.,  the  remarkable  stoty,  **  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and  the 
"  Three  Feathen,"  by  the  charming  writer,  William  Black. 
Although  a  higher-priced  periodical,  it  will  be  sent  with- 
out additidtaal  charge  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  subscrip- 
tions to  Every  Saturday  now  on  the  subscription  liBt 
of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Houghton  k  Co. 

The  attention  of  those  who  have  been  purchasing  Ev- 
ert Saturday  of  booksellers  is  also  respectfully  called 
to  The  Livuio  Aor  as  its  only  substitute,  which  though 
lar(;er  in  price  is  proportionately  larger  in  the  amount  of 
**  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  world  "  which  it  pre- 
sents. For  farther  particulars  their  attention,  and  that  of 
the  public  generally,  is  invited  to  the  prospectus  of  Thk 
Living  Aor  which  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  Ev- 
ert Saturday.  Particular  notice  of  the  Club  Rates, 
contained  in  the  prospectus,  is  requested,  whereby  sub- 
scribers mmj  obtain  The  Living  Agk  with  The  Atlantic 
Monthly^  or  any  other  of  the  leading  American  periodi- 
cals, at  coiwiderably  rednoed  rates. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  reader  Tbr  Livirg  Agr 


even  more  than  ever  deserving  oi  mat  large  share  of  pub- 
ic favor  which  it  has  liitherto  always  enjoyed. 

LITTELL  &  GAY, 
Publishers  of  Littell'b  Living  Age. 
17  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

NOTES. 

-  "he  November  Atlantic  will  contain  a  &  thful  sketch 
of  a  buuthern  negro  woman,  by  **  Mark  Twain."  The  hu- 
morist scarcely  appears  at  all  in  his  own  person,  but  he 
puts  the  character  he  draws  in  a  very  clear  light 

—  "  William  Story  has  finished  in  the  clay,"  says  a  cor* 
respondent  writing  from  Rome,  '*  a  statue  of  Alcestis.  The 
figure  is  of  heroic  size,  standing,  and  represents  the  de- 
voted wife  in  the  first  moment  of  her  return  to  life  and  the 
upper  world  from  the  shades,  redeemed  from  the  death  she 
had  voluntarily  accepted,  as  the  condition  of  her  hu»baud's 
life,  by  the  enterprise  and  might  of  Hercules.  Those  who 
have  never  made  acquaintance  with  the  myth  from  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides  may  probably  have  been  familiar- 
ized with  it  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's more  recent  poems.  Mr.  Story  »hows  her  to  us  at 
the  moment  she  is  stepping  into  the  new  life  to  which  she 
has  been  reconducted  from  the  death  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself.  And  perhaps  what  first  strikes  the  spec^ 
tator  is  the  completeness  with  which  the  story  is  told 
combined  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means  used, 
for  the  telling  of  it.  A  female  form,  with  head  and  face, 
slightly  raised,  clad  in  soft  drapery,  which  falls  from  the 
hinder  half  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  so  as  to  hide  half  of 
them,  in  the  simplest  and  apparently  most  unstudied  folds 
gathering  her  drapery  about  her  with  her  right  hand  and 
arm,  visible  from  the  elbow  downward,  and  with  the  right 
leg  and  foot  advanced  (so  far  only  as  to  show  the  front 
half  of  the  advancing  foot  below  the  falling  robe),  is  ad^ 
vancing  with  slow  and  hesitating  step  toward  the  specta- 
tor. The  left  leg  and  foot  follow  doubtfully  and  almost, 
reluctantly.  And  the  left  arm  and  hand  hang  by  her  side 
with  an  entire  absence  of  action,  the  truly  wonderful  ex-i 
pressiveness  of  which  is  more  eloquent  of  all  that  the  artist 
has  to  tell  the  spectator,  than  any  conceivable  action  could 
be.  The  face  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  the  full  arch  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  large  in  the  development  which  is 
deemed  to  indicate  the  vigor  of  the  moral  feelings,  together 
with  the  purity  and  openness  of  the  features,  speaks  the 
woman  capable  of  acting  as  the  myth  tells  us  that  Alces- 
tis acted.  The  face  is  in  no  wise  clouded  by  doubt.  It  is 
open,  firank,  and  full  of  the  gentle  fearlessness  which  is  a 
large  constituent  part  in  the  noblest  female  natures.  But 
it  is  full  also  of  unbounded  surprise,  and  o  a  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  of  the  marvel  which  has  happened  to 
her.  Mr.  Story's  reputation  already  stands  very  high ; 
but  if  I  am  not  wholly  nustaken,  the  Alcestis  will  add 
to  it." 

—  It  is  noticeable  in  running  the  eye  over  recent  in- 
ventions and  patents,  how  many  have  reference  to  rail- 
ways and  affect  the  travelling  public :  inventions  to  im- 
prove couplings  and  brakes,  improved  smoke-stack  and 
spark-arrestors,  and  among  others  an  improved  car  step, 
which  is  apparently  one  of  those  elaborate  improvements 
which  are  intended  to  prevent  people  who  use  horse-cars 
from  distressing  conductors  by  running  unnecessary  risks. 
Each  step  is  so  arranged  that  by  moving  a  hand  lever  the 
conductor  can  raise  it  or  turn  it  on  hinges  so  as  to  cap 
over  the  edge  of  the  platform.  On  the  entrance  or  exit 
of  the  passenger,  the  step  is  lowered,  and  the  weight  of 
the  person,  acting  on  suitable  levers,  moves  spring  pawls. 
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and,  throagh  them,  a  ratchet-wheel  governing  a  dial  abova 
the  car  door,  which  registers  the  fact ;  bo  that  every  time 
a  person  gets  off  the  crowded  car  to  accommodate  a  pas- 
senger, he  counts  one  for  the  condactor.  In  addition  to 
their  office  of  operating  the  registering  apparatus,  the  steps 
prevent  passengers  getting  on  or  off  the  cars  at  will,  where- 
by many  accidents  are  avoided.  They  are  also  a  check  on 
the  condactor,  since  a  failure  to  raise  the  steps  while  the 
car  is  in  motion  would  be  considered  equivalent  to  an 
attempt  to  defraud  the  railroad  company. 

—  Archaological  students,  says  Frank  Leslie^  will  doubt- 
Icin  be  much  gratified  with  the  opening  of  two  new  fields 
for  investigation  —  one  in  Southern  Arizona,  the  other  in 
Illinois.  About  a  year  ago  the  construction  of  irrigating 
canals  was  commenced  in  the  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  lying 
on  the  south  of  the  Gila  River.  While  thus  at  work,  sur- 
veyors very  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  chain  of  cities  in 
ruins,  in  some  instances  the  walls  being  above  the  surface. 
An  examination  of  the  countless  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  re- 
vealed large  quantities  of  pottery,  household  utensils,  and 
human  bones,  but  no  weapons  of  war.  Some  of  the  ham- 
mers or  axes  were  of  a  quality  of  stone  harder  than  any 
n6w  in  use,  while  of  the  clay  vessels  many  showed  the 
clearest  evidences  of  the  Roman  style  of  decoration.  Peb- 
bles of  ebony  hue  externally,  but  transparent  when  held  to 
the  light,  were  scattered  about.  Various  conjectures  were 
formed  of  the  race  of  people  who  built  and  inhabited  these 
cities,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction.  From  the 
quantity  of  human  bones  and  the  mass  of  charcoal  lying 
close  to  them,  it  is  possible  either  that  the  cities  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  that  the  places  in  question  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  cremation.  Some  have  considered 
these  remains  as  representing  a  semi-civilized  tribe  con- 
quered by  Montezuma;  while  others  claim  that  Mexico  nev- 
er produced  specimens  of  pottery  similar  to  those  of  this 
place.  The  second  field  is  a  high  table-land  on  Rock  River,  ^ 
Illinois,  some  six  miles  from  Rockford  City.  Excavations 
were  made  in  a  great  mound,  and  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
a  tablet  of  Niagara  spar  was  found,  with  traced  and  bevelled 
edges,  and  a  series  of  eccentric  carvings  that  probably 
were  designed  to  perpetuate  some  event.  Six  of  the  figures 
correspond  perfectly  with  Libyan  characters,  letters  of  the 
oldest  African  nations.  Fourteen  distinct  figures  may  be 
traced  on  the  tablet,  including  those  of  a  well-formed  fish, 
a  lizard,  and  two  serpents.  As  in  Arizona,  a  quantity  of 
bones  and  small  pieces  of  rock  exhibiting  perfect  fin-marks 
were  found  near  the  tablet.  Thb  is  the  most  recent  ex- 
amination of  the  work  of  the  Mound-builders  in  the  West ; 
and  as  further  excavations  are  to  be  made,  many  theories 
concerning  the  early  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia  may  be  established 
thereby. 

—  A  board  of  cavalry  officers  has  just  reported  on  the 
equipments  of  the  service,  which  have  hitherto  been  rather 
clumsy,  though  capable  of  standing  a  good  deal  of  wear 
and  tear.  The  board  suggests  but  few  alterations,  all 
tending  to  lightness  and  service,  but  is  very  particular  as 
to  the  minutisB  of  shaping  saddle-trees,  the  great  deficiency 
in  our  cavalry  sets  being  in  the  awkward  fits  of  saddles,  and 
consequent  sore  backs  among  the  horses.  The  new  saddle 
is  a  model  of  lightness  and  strength,  without  flaps,  and 
provided  with  saddle-bags  that  will  really  be  of  use  to  a 
soldier,  holding  all  he  needs  except  forage,  which  is  carried 
in  the  useful  forage  sack,  invented  but  not  patented  by  our 
rough  and  ready  dragoons  during  the  civil  war.  The  only 
item  that  remains,  which  seems  subject  to  rapid  decay,  is 
the  wooden  stirrup,  which  is  substantially  unchanged. 
The  old  heavy  bit  gives  place  to  one  seven  ounces  lighter. 


and  the  felt  saddle-cloth  is  to  be  used  on  reqaisition,  to- 
gether with  a  really  serviceable  saddle-blanket.  In  ac^ 
coutrements,  the  most  noticeable  change  is  a  set  of  car 
tridge  loops  on  the  belt,  invented  by  General  Hazen,  for 
the  rapid  nse  of  metallic  ammunition.  The  caitridge-boaei 
are  also  improved  in  shape.  A  nose-bag,  perforated  for 
ventilation,  is  to  be  added  to  the  present  equipment 

—  The  Troy  papers  contain  accounts  of  a  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  which  has  recently  been  prodooed  by 
F.  Shroeder,  an  Amsterdam  jeweller.  It  is  called  the 
**  Great  Mechanical  City,"  and  is  twenty  feet  long  by  fif- 
teen wide.  There  are  houses,  castles,  churches,  and  stores 
in  it,  just  as  they  appear  in  almost  any  European  city. 
People  walk  and  ride  about.  Horses  and  wagons  ai^i 
railway  cars  pass  through  the  streets.  Boats  pass  np  and 
down  the  river,  while  some  are  loading  and  others  nnload- 
ing  at  the  docks.  MiUs  are  in  motion.  A  fimntatn  plays 
in  the  public  park,  and  a  hand  of  musicians  fills  tbs  air 
with  melody.  There  are  also  forts  with  soldiers  parading 
about  them,  blacksmith's  shops  with  artisans  at  work  in 
them,  and  pleasure  gardens  with  people  dancing  in  them. 
Othej^  scenes  go  to  make  this  a  wonderful  stmcturs  indeed. 

—  In  his  '*  Key  to  North  American  Birds,**  Mr.  Cooes 
expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  English  sparrow 
would  molest  and  drive  away  our  native  species.  He  now 
writes  to  the  American  Naturalist  that  these  apprehen- 
sions have  already  been  verified.  From  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  it  appears  that,  in  the  ndgfa- 
borfaood  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  the  English  sparrows  are 
driving  away  the  robins,  blue-birds,  and  native  sparrows. 
*<  They  increase  so  rapidly,  and  are  so  pugnacious,  that 
our  smaller  native  birds  are  compelled  to  seek  quarters 
elsewhere.'*  It  is  chiefly  on  thu  account  that  Mr.  Cooes 
has  already  been  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  but  also  for  other  reasons.  He  holds  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  them  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
good  they  do  in  destroying  certain  insects  has  been  over- 
rated. The  time  will  come,  he  says,  when  it  wHl  be 
deemed  advisable  to  take  measures  to  get  rid  of  these 
birds,  or  at  least  to  check  their  increase. 

—  A  geptlewoman  who  lives  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  New 
York  city,  sa)'s  the  New  York  Observer^  owns  a  pQre4]red 
Spanish  8paniel,which  sometime  ago  evinced  a  musical  talent 
One  day  its  mistress  was  singing  ^  No  one  to  love,"  and 
was  surprbed  at  hearing  the  dog  join  in  the  song ;  and 
turning  round  she  tow  it  standing  on  its  hind  feet,  endeav- 
oring to  keep  time  with  the  music.  Taking  it  in  her  lap 
she  resumed  the  song,  and  the  dog,  sittbg  on  its  haunches, 
with  its  fore  paws  on  her  neck,  threw  its  head  back  and 
began  to  howl,  keeping  perfect  time  with  her,  stopping  to 
take  breath  when  she  stopped,  and  taking  up  a  new  strain 
when  she  commenced.  The  dog  seems  to  have  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  this  song  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
it  to  join. in  when  any  other  is  being  sung;  in  fact,  it 
manifests  great  uneasiness  at  hearing  any  other,  but  im- 
mediately on  the  striking  up  of  the  well-known  strains  its 
agitation  ceases,  and  wagging  its  tail  with  joy,  it  joins  in 
the  song. 

—  The  number  of  canary  birds  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  900,000,  of  which  number  300,000  were  im- 
ported last  year.  Additions  come  only  from  importation, 
since  the  number  raised  in  this  country,  yearly,  only  about 
equals  the  number  lost  through  various  causes.  Of  other 
cage  birds  there  are  about  100,000,  and  the  whole  con- 
sume about  175,000  bushels  of  seed  in  a  year.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  two  thirds  is  caoaiy-seed,  and  the  rest 
is  hempaeed,  rape-seed,  millet,  cracked  wheats  ^c,  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $2,000,000  annually. 
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HIS  TWO  WIVES. » 

BT  MABT^CLKMMXtl  AMBt. 
CHAPTER   XXIX.      ETHELINDA. 

It  had  been  SDOwing  for  days.  The  rustling  seed- 
vessels  shivering  on  their  shrivelled  stems,  the  withered 
ferns,  the  sodden  leaves  of  rusty  brown,  the  purple 
lichens,  the  scarlet  berries,  all  were  buried  many  feet 
below  the  mufiSing  snows  of  the  new  year.  With  great 
difficulty  the  beginning  of  a  road  had  been  attempted 
through  the  woods.  Jim  Dare's  oxen  had  dragged  a 
path  through  it  only  to  see  it  half  filled  again  with  the 
great  drifts  that  scurried  before  the  keening  winds. 
Avalanches  of  snow  rushed  with  mufQed  thud  from 
battlement  to  buttress  of  the  Pinnacle.  Snow  high  as 
the  log-house  itself  vailed  it  in.  Through  the  hollow 
squares  that  had  been  cut  to  admit  it,  the  gray  light 
crept  feebly  and  intermittingly  into  the  tiny  double- 
sashed  windows.  The  opld  settled  down  silent,  pitiless, 
freezing,  as  long  night  crept  afler  the  8hort-lived  day. 

As  the  darkness  deepened,  Agnes  peered  through 
the  window  toward  the  woods.  *'  How  thankful  I  am 
that  no  one  need  go  on  that  road  to-night  I "  she  said. 
*'  Thank  God,  we  are  all  well,"  looking  with  grateful 
eyes  over  the  little  group.  '^  Nothing  short  of  sickness 
onto  death  could  take  any  one  out  8uch  a  night  into 
such  roads.  £ven  you,  Evelyn,  must  own  that  it  would 
be  almost  at  the  cost  of  life  that  any  one  would  attempt 
the  roads  to-night." 

''Well,  child,  no  one  ain't  a-goin*  to  'tempt  'em. 
Still,  I  don't  say  as  I  hain't  bin  thro'  'em  nights  jest  as 
freezin'.  An'  I  never  friz  nothin'  more  'n  my  nose; 
that  swelled  and  blistered  and  busted  at  the  end  every 
winter  at  the  same  time  for  years  after,  an'  I'm  alive 
yit.  Come,  deary,  don't  be  looking  out  the  winder  jest 
for  the  sake  of  bein'  lonesome.  Go  an*  help  Jim  an' 
Baby  with  their  candy-pull.  If  you'll  jest  stir  the  but- 
ternuts into  their  taffy,  't  'ill  do  'em  no  end  of  good." 

Agnes  did  as  she  was  bidden.  By  the  kitchen  table 
Jim,  with  clean,  buttered  hand:*,  was  pulling  with  all  his 
might  a  huge  mass  of  congealed  molasses,  while  Vida 
with  rosy  fingers  was  stirring  the  maple  syrup  bubbling 
in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Into  this,  in  due  time,  Agnes 
cast  the  unctuous  butternut  kernels,  and  before  she  left 
them  the  'Maffy"  was  cooling  in  the  snow,  and  the 
great  platter  on  the  table  was  spread  thick  with  the 
golden  sticks  of  crisp,  twisted  candy,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  Vida's  eyes,  as  the  butternut  sweets  in  pilfered 
quantities  was  discomfiture  to  her  stomach  and  tinder 
to  her  temper. 

Agnes    was  interested   in   their  <'  candy-pull "  and 

^  Intevad  seeordlog  to  Aoft  of  Congraw,  In  the  year  1874,  bj  H.  0.  HousB- 
fox  ft  Go.,  Id  t£»  OAm  of  th*  LUiniUa  of  OongntB,  at  WMhington. 


chatted  with  them  as  if  she  thought  of  nothing  else ; 
but  under  all,  her  thoughts  would  go  out  in  dumb  quest 
into  the  snow-piled  freezing  night.  Something  far  oat 
in  it  seemed  projected  toward  her,  till  it  touched  and 
thrilled  that  ^  instinctive  nerve  "  which  to  one  school  of 
physicians  explains  the  deep  inward  oonsciousneis  of 
unseen  things  that  in  the  rarest  organisms  makes  the 
distant  nebulous  fact  a  clear,  close  verity  to  the  interior 
vision.  Something  far  out  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold 
seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  her.  What  was  it? 
She  did  not  know.  Nor  did  she  speak  of  the  night 
again.  She  sat  in  silence  and  waited  —  waited  with  a 
constantly  quickening  pulse  —  something,  somebody, 
coming  to  her  I 

^  I  8num  !  If  thar  ain't  sleigh-bells  I "  exclaimed 
Evelyn  with  a  start,  *'  and  —  what  is  the  matter  ?  your 
face  is  jest  gray  and  your  eyes  big  as  saucers  —  why 
what's  to  scare  yel  'Tain't  nothin' but  sleigh-bells. 
Hi  Sanderson  with  a  party  from  the  Comers,  like  as  not. 
They  don't  feel  no  cold,  all  wrapt  up  in  love  and  bufif- 
lo  robes,  I  ken  tell  ye."  Evelyn  seized  the  candle 
from  the  table  and  opening  the  front  door  held  it  out 
into  the  blackness.  It  threw  one  fitful  fiare  across  the 
snow,  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  went  out. 

^  Pitch  black,  an'  some  un  t«  comiu',  sure  as  judg- 
ment. Jim,  bring  the  lantem,  quick  1 "  screamed  Evelyn* 

The  bells  struck  keen  and  clear  now  against  the 
metallic  air  as  the  sleigh  emerged  from  the  woods.  By 
the  time  that  Jim's  lantern  threw  iis  shifting  bridge  of 
light  across  the  snow,  two  horses  plunged  through  the 
half  broken  path  up  to  the  door,  and  a  man's  voice 
through  a  fur  muffler  called  from  the  driver's  seat  of  a 
covered  stage  sleigh :  — 

^  Evelyn  Dare,  here's  a  passenger  fur  you,  and 
a'most  dead,  I  reckon  I  " 

^  Hi  Sanderson,  is  that  you^  a-drivin'?" 

"  Yes  ;  couldn't  trust  no  one  else  with  a  sick  woman 
more  'n  I  could  with  a  sleighin'  party.  Come  along, 
Jim.     You'll  hev  to  help  kerry  her  in." 

*^  In  goodness'  name,  who  hev  you  got !  "  and  Evelyn 
rushed  knee-deep  into  the  snow  to  hold  the  lantern  to 
the  sleigh  door  while  Hi  Sanden^on  and  Jim  bore  from 
it  what  seemed  to  be  a  lifeless  burden,  wrap|)ed  in  buf- 
falo robes.  She  preceded  it  to  the  house,  and  once 
inside  she  held  the  lantern  before  the  death-white  face 
now  visible  between  the  furs. 

**  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  who  he  you  ? "  she 
cried  with  consternation. 

"  Ethelinda  Kane ! "  exclaimed  Agnes  in  hollow 
tone,  as  the  face  emerged  from  the  robes  and  the  two 
men  laid  the  motionless  form  upon  the  lounge.  The 
dead-white  face,  the  dead-white  hair,  could  these  be 
hers  1  An  old  trick  of  the  eyelids,  the  eye^  the  same 
as  of  old,  as  they  slowly  opened,  told  Agnt^s  who  had 
come.     As  she  saw  she  recoiled     ^The  evil  angel  of 
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my  life  has  reached  ine  at  last,  even  here/'  she  said  in- 
wardly, and  drew  still  farther  back. 

^  It'll  be  all  right,  I  reckon,  another  time,''  said  Hi 
Sanderson,  glancing  from  £velyn  to  Agnes.  He  had 
performed  what  he  mentally  estimated  as  '<a  yery 
tough  job ''  that  night,  and  naturally  did  not  want  its 
money  yalae  utterly  ignored  eyen  in  the  consternation 
which  the  new-comer  had  so  visibly  caused.  Even 
she  understood  what  he  meant,  for  she  began  to  fumble 
under  her  wrappings  as  if  for  her  purse.  This  act 
brought  Agnes  out  of  the  past  and  into  adjustment 
with  the  present 

^  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed  for  the  first  time  approach- 
ing Linda  and  laying  her  own  hand  upon  the  restless 
hand  under  the  robe.  **  Please  pay  Mr.  Sanderson 
now,  Evelyn,  and  I  will  settle  with  you,"  she  said,  as 
she  turued  down  the  bufialo  blanket  and  compelled  her 
eyes  lo  gaze  upon  the  form  within.  As  she  gazed, 
resentment  died.  Was  this  woman  the  lithe  Linda 
who,  when  she  beheld  her  last,  was  so  M\  of  acute, 
subtle  life?  If  she  was  abnormally  alert  and  danger- 
ous then,  she  was  vanquished  now.  Because  she  was 
vanquished  was  she  here  ?  Agnes  did  not  pau.'te  to 
answer  the  questions  which  rushed  tumultuously 
through  her  mind.  Down  went  the  past  deeper  and 
deeper  beneath  the  rising  pity  that  now  overspread 
her  soul.  Wrong,  injury,  cruelty,  lay  fiir  back.  The 
scathed  hair,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  pinched  face,  the 
hectic  cheek,  the  short  laborious  breath  were  before 
her  eyes,  appealing  to  her  helping  hand  and  to  her  ten- 
der heart. 

Before  the  sound  of  Hi  Sanderson's  retreating  sleigh- 
bells  had  died  in  the  distance  the  freestones  were  heat- 
ing for  Linda's  feet  Warm  woollen  blankets  were 
wrapped  about  Linda's  attenuated  body.  Hot  spiced 
drinks,  refreshing  and  gently  stimulating,  had  stirred 
her  benumbed  puhes  and  stolen  through  her  chilled 
surfaces  in  a  grateful  glow.  Even  the  glassy  eyes 
suffused  into  a  mist  of  human  softness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  was  a  very  sick  woman ;  but  no  less 
apparent  that  the  almost  insensible  condition  in  which 
she  arrived  was  the  result  of  her  journey  and  the 
extreme  cold  upon  a  body  already  depleted  by  sick- 
ness. 

Agnes,  holding  Linda's  hands  between  hers,  was 
trying  by  the  gentlest  friction  to  revive  their  dull 
circulation.  Linda's  eyes  looked  up  to  hers  with  the 
old  repelling  trick  of  their  lifting  eyebrows.  It  re- 
called so  much  that  Agnes  involuntarily  closed  hers 
while  her  soft  bands  rubbed  on. 

*'  I  thought  I  could  say  everything  when  I  saw  you," 
whispertrd  Linda  at  last,  ^  everything ;  and  I  can  say 
nothing." 

**  Better  nothing,"  said  Agnes  soflly;  then  fearing 
these  words  sounded  unkindly,  she  added,  ^  better  noth- 
ing till  you  are  stronger." 

"  I  shall  never  be  any  stronger ;  but  I  am  fast  getting 
warmer,  thank  you  ;  '*  and  as  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
they  encountered  Vida's  gazing  upon  her  from  a  corner 
with  the  blaze  of  the  lantern  falling  full  upon  her  face. 
What  was  it  in  that  young  face  with  its  fresh,  bright 
tints  which  arrested  and  held  the  sick  woman's  gaze  till 
she  shook  with  a  spasm  of  tears  ?  What,  but  its  intangi- 
ble likeness  to  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  made  her 
existence,  and  for  whose  sake  she  had  been  ready  to 
destroy  her  soul  ? 

^  Don't  I "  said  Agnes  imploringly.  "  Don't  I  I  beg 
of  you.    You  will  kill  yourself.     Yida,  come  here.    Do 


you  know  who  this  lady  is,  my  darling?"  she  asked  as 
her  little  daughter  drew  close  to  her  side. 
'*  Yes,  mamma;  she  is  Auntie  Linda.'* 
"  You  remember  her  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  mamma."  Yida  did  not  add  that  she  remem- 
bered also  her  Auntie  Linda's  last  lesson  was  that  Vida 
must  love  her  better  than  she  did  her  mamma.  This 
recollection  made  the  child's  face  harden  as  she  gazed 
now,  for  the  one  idol  of  her  heart  was  her  mother.  But 
perceiving  the  expression  of  her  mother's  eyes,  she  in- 
terpreted their  meaning  and  obeyed  it.  Without  a 
word  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  convulsed  face  before 
her.  Its  painful  tension  relaxed  as  the  little  girl  did 
BO.  The  bloom  of  the  young  cheek  touched  the  wasted 
one,  and  at  the  touch  it  seemed  to  smooth  it  into  peace. 
Linda  opened  her  eyes,  stretched  forth  her  feeble  arms 
and  held  the  child  to  her  fluttering  heart  iu  a  passion- 
ate embrace. 

^  You   are    like  him  —  like  A»m,"  she  sighed,  ^  as 
he  was  once,  when  I  slaved  for  him,  and  went  hungry 
that  he  might  eat.    Oh,  how  beautiful  he  was  I    I  have 
come  so  far,  so  far  to  find  you,  and  you  are  like  him." 
"  Like  whom  ?  "  asked  the  child,  lifbiijg  her  face. 
^  Like  your  father,  sweet  one." 
Again  a  shadow  crossed  the  lucent  eyes.     She  re- 
mem  ben*d  her  father's  face  as  if  it  looked  out  upon 
her  from  a  distant  drean?.     She  knew  it  by  the  picture 
which  her  mother  cherished.     Yet  the  thought  of  bim 
was  a  mystery  and  a  doubt.    If  she  had  a  father,  where 
WHS  he  ?     Why  was  her  mother  and  she  alone  ?    And 
wherefore   had   this  dreadful  Auntie   Linda   come  to 
make  her  think  of  such  wretched  things  ? 

^  Your  Auntie  Linda  loved  you  so  much  and  took 
such  care  of  you  when  you  were  a  little  baby,  you  will 
nurse  her  and  help  to  make  her  well  again,  won't  you  ? " 
said  her  mother,  seeing  the  shadow  and  seeking  to 
disperse  it. 

*'  Yes,  mamma,  I  will.  I  will  help  you  as  much  as 
ever  I  can ;  and "  —  with  a  deprecating,  downward 
glance  —  ^  and  Auntie  Linda." 

In  another  instant  the  child  was  glad  in  her  heart 
that  she  added  the  last  name,  as  she  beheld  with  terror 
the  distorted  face  and  racked  frame  of  the  new-comer, 
who  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Agnes 
held  Linda's  head,  and  Yida  ran  at  Evelyn's  bidding 
for  the  restoratives  that  might  bring  present  relief 
None  availed.  Nature  persisted  in  its  own  torturing 
process  of  relief,  and  when  it  ended,  Linda  sank  into 
the  sleep  of  prostration.  Before  she  was  buried  in  its 
oblivion,  she  was  borne  by  strong,  gentle  hands  into 
Agnes'  room,  and  laid  on  Agnes'  bed.  Yida  slept  upon 
the  lounge  in  the  outer  room.  Her  mother  kept  watch 
within  at  the  foot  of  the  sleeper's  bed,  by  the  little 
window  where  so  many  hours  and  days  of  her  later  life 
had  been  lived.  Here  the  later  creations  of  her  brain 
and  spirit  had  taken  an  outline  and  form.  All,  this 
moment,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been.  With  the 
woman  on  the  bed  all  the  old  suffering  had  come  back. 
She  sat  face  to  face  with  her  past.  Insect-stings,  petty 
torture,  injury,  insult,  that  imbittered  her  heart,  dark- 
ened her  youth,  destroyed  her  woman's  life,  did  they 
not  live  again  at  the  sight  of  this  woman  1  Wherefore 
had  she  come  ?    Wherefore  ? 

The  spasmodic  breath,  the  death-struck  face,  told 
wherefore.  ^  She  needs  me,"  said  Agnes'  heart  softly 
—  ^' needs  me.  Where  are  they^  Of  all  on  earth 
why  should  she  come  to  me  —  to  me,  who  have  the 
least     What  have  I?    What  can   I  have   that  she 
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'wantB  ?  "  **  Forgiveness/*  whispered  the  spirit,  *'  pity, 
charity  that  is  love."  And  her  sonl  above  its  wreck 
of  life  cried  for  help  that  it  might  still  have  strength  to 
aid  another  whose  ruin  was  more  utter  than  her  own. 

As  if  help  could  come  down  to  her  from  out  the 
vastiifss  of  the  spheres,  she  drew  her  curtain  and 
pressed  her  face  against  the  pane  to  look  up  into  the 
night.  Lo !  The  great  hollow  of  the  firmament  was 
ablaze  with  red,  fleecy  flame.  The  curtain  of  gray  was 
withdrawn  from  the  iromnculate  earth,  and  ics  inviolate 
snows  throbbed  and  blushed  rose-red  beneath  the  cor- 
uscating glow  of  the  overhanging  heaven.  Above,  on 
a  field  of  molten  white,  advanced  and  retreated  the  au- 
roral hosts.  Armies  gleaming  in  prismatic  hues,  with 
streamers  of  green  and  rose,  violet  and  gold,  far  »float, 
were  mar^ihalling  toward  the  zenith.  Giant  figures 
rushed  onward  like  clouds  driven  before  the  wind,  yet 
only  to  disperse  and  to  fly  back  with  trackless  speed 
and  banners  amain  into  the  infinite  azure  from  whence 
they  came.  Through  the  ever-shifting  phantasmagoria 
shone  the  steadfast  stars.  Ariadne's  Crown  was  set  in 
silver  nimbus ;  Cassiopea's  Chair  was  panoplied  with 
▼iolet  lights;  Capella,  red  and  lurid,  looked  forth  from 
a  yellow  aureola ;  spears  of  fire  shot  through  and  through 
the  *'mild  influence*'  of  the  Pleiades;  while  the  blaz- 
ing arch  of  the  zenith  cast  its  projecting  splendor  south- 
ward till  it  spread  like  a  veil  of  enchantment  before 
the  eyes  of  Orion. 

Was  this  phantasmal  commotion  but  the  outermost 
throb  of  an  omnipotent  solar  storm  that  moment  raging 
more  than  nii.ety  millions  of  miles  away  ?  Did  it  flash 
from  that  central  sphere  to  her  vibrating  sight  in  the 
twinkling  of  her  eyelid  ?  Then  it  was  not  difiicult  to 
discern  in  matter  ^  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  ter- 
restrial life,"  in  matter  thus  quickened,  poised,  and 
upheld  by  unerring  law  and  omnipotent  Love  !  *^  And 
what  are  we?''  she  asked,  looking  inward  upon  the 
sleeping  women  on  the  bed.  *^  What  are  we  but  tctoms 
of  that  matter  kindled  by  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame  ? 
held  by  immutable  law,  and  saved  by  illimitable  Love  1 " 
And  human  passion,  human  sorrow,  even  the  mighty 
ache  of  a  human  heart,  seemed  to  dwindle  before  the 
significant  blaze  of  elemental  splendor.  No  less  the 
mornin*;  dawned  low  and  gray.  There  was  the  opaque 
sky.  There  was  the  wintry  earth.  There  was  the 
leaden  atmosphere.  There  was  the  racking  cough. 
There  was  life,  —  as  it  is,  —  and  there,  waiting  but  a 
little  farther  on,  was  Death. 

'♦  Why  did  1  run  the  fearful  risk  of  such  a  journey 
now  ?  "  repeated  Linda  in  the  comparative  respite  of 
one  ea<iy  hour,  as  folded  in  a  soil  flannel  wrapper  of 
Agnes',  wrapped  in  shawls  and  propped  by  pillows,  she 
leaned  back  into  the  pale  sunshine  which  later  in  the 
day  stole  into  Evelyn's  little  front  window.  <^  I  knew 
I  must  come  now,  or  never.  I  had  just  learned  where 
you  were.  I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  see  another 
winter  ;  no,  nor  through  another  spring." 

^  Don't  say  so,"  said  Agnes  from  the  depths  of  her 
pitying  heart.  *<  The  journey  in  such  weather  was 
enough  to  kill  yon.  But  you  have  survived  it,  and 
now  —  when  the  south  wind  comes,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  wood  flowers"  — 

**  I  shall  go,*'  said  Linda  without  emotion.  ^*  I  know 
it.  Now  I  am  here  I  can  say  I  wish  it.  Not  bnt  what 
life  looks  pleaaanter  to  me  than  it  has  "  —  since  I  lost 
him,  and  knew  it,  she  thought ;  but  she  said  —  '<  since 
you  went  away.  But  I  am  done  with  it,  done;  I  know 
it." 


'*  What  made  you  come,  Linda  ?  " 

"  Remorse.'* 

''Oh,  Linda!" 

^  Remorse,  remorse,  remorse  I  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  like  ?  It"  — bending  forward  with  a  hissing  whis- 
per — ''  it  is  hell !  There  is  no  other  hell.  I  am  sure 
of  it.  I  don't  know  where  it  ends,  but  it  begins  here," 
and  she  struck  her  heart 

''  Linda,"  said  Agnes  calmly  and  earnestly, ''  yon  are 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  excitement  of  feeling. 
The  slightest  will  bring  on  that  dreadful  cough.  Let 
the  past  go!  Let  it  all  go,"  she  said  with  visible  emo- 
tion. ''  We  cannot  bring  it  back,  we  cannot  change  it, 
we  cannot  ever  forget  it.  But  we  can  forgive  it.  We 
can  forgive  it,  Linda." 

**  Can  you  forgive  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Now  I  can  say  yes  with  my  heart  and  soul. 
I  am  not  sure,  not  sure  that  even  yesterday  I  could  have 
said  so  without  a  single  pang  of  reservation.  I  am  so 
human,  I  —  I  loved  him  so  much,  Linda.  But  now 
that  I  see  you,  I  forgive  everything,  everything ;  and 
if  I  have  ever  wronged  you  by  even  a  thoughts  may 
you  forgive  me,  and  may  God.  But  we  must  not  talk 
about  it.  Even  lam  not  strong  enough  for  that  — 
and  you,  it  will  kill  you.     You  must  no^" 

'<  I  will,"  and  the  thin  lips  closed  tight  as  of  old. 
''  I  came  here  to  talk.  If  it  kills  me,  let  it.  It  is  the 
only  chance  of  righteous  death  lefl  to  me.  It's  my  last 
chance  to  cast  off  this  load  —  this  awful  load  here ; "  and 
she  again  put  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

^^  If  you  could  know  what  I  suffered  when  I  did  not 
know  where  you  were,  when  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  know,  you  would  be  glad  now  that  I  have  this 
chance  to  cast  my  burden  off." 

"  How  did  you  find  out,  Linda? " 

*'  By  Mary  Ben.  And  she  would  never  have  told 
me,  —  for  I  had  met  her  many  times  before  and  she  gave 
no  hint,  —  but  she  saw  how  I  felt,  how  I  looked  ;  she 
knew  it  was  my  last  chance,  and  told  me.  And  Cap- 
tain Ben  brought  me  to  Boston.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night;  but  the  waves  were  smoother  than  the  railroad. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  cars  would  kill  me,  but  it 
did  not.  I  was  to  live  to  reach  here,  and  you.  Why 
don't  you  ask  me  a  single  question  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  think  of  one  that  is  not  too  full  of  pain, 
Linda,  to  us  both." 

*'  Pain  !  I  expect  pain.  What  else  have  I  ever  had 
on  earth?  I  like  it.  compared  with  remorse.  You  can 
never  know  how  much  I  did  to  hurt  you,  to  injure  you. 
That*s  what  I've  come  to  tell,  so  I  can  die  easy." 

*'  Don't,  Linda ;  I'm  afraid  to  hear  it.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  might  not  be  able  to  forgive 
you,  Linda.  Than  that)  I  would  rather  never  know 
what  I  had  to  forgive." 

^*  If  you  know  and  don't  forgive,  the  burden  will  be 
yours.  Till  I  confess  and  ask  forgiveness,  'tis  mine.  I 
can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  roll  it  off.  You  must 
take  it.     You  are  fbll  of  life.     I  am  almost  dead." 

^'  Forgive  me,  Linda  1  It  is  only  wlien  I  think  of 
him,  that  I  fear  I  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  for- 
give." 

'^  It  is.  only  when  I  think  of  him  that  I  know  I  have 
sinned  enough  to  curse  my  soul  forever  1 " 

'*  Oh,  Linda,  why  didn't  you  leave  us  to  each  other? 
We  were  everything  to  each  other  at  first !  How  could 
you  come  between  us  ?     He  was  all  I  hbd !  " 

^^ How  could  you  come  between  w^  He  was  all  I 
had,  —  all,  all,  all,"  and  the  sunken  ^yes^  flamed  in  their 
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sockets.  **  Didn't  I  nurse  him  when  he  was  a  baby  ? 
Didn't  I  beg  food  for  him  when  he  would  have  starved, 
else  ?  Didn't  I  worship  him  as  a  god,  and  drudge  for 
him  like  the  slave  that  I  was,  —  only  that  you,  with 
jour  soft  eyes  and  soft  voice  and  soft  hands,  when 
mine  were  as  hard  as  horns,  might  lead  him  away  from 
me  into  the  moonlight  under  the  maples  at  Ulm,  while 
I  sat  and  waited  and  waited  alone,  or  followed  you  alone  ? 
How  desolate  I  was.  How  I  hated  you.  How  I  vowed 
that  I  would  avenge  my  loss  ;  that  I  would  work  your 
woe  ;  that  as  you  took  him  from  me,  so  he  should  be 
taken  from  you;  that  if  I  had  him  not,  neither  should 
you." 

^  Was  there  no  difference,  Linda  ?  He  was  like  a 
brother  to  you.  He  was  my  husband.  I  loved  him 
when  I  was  a  little  girL  I  never  dreamed  of  taking 
him  from  you.  I  would  have  been  willing,  glad  that 
he  should  be  your  devoted  brother  always." 

"  Brother  I  You  never  knew,  you  never  can  know, 
what  he  was  to  me  I  He  was  everything.  I  wor- 
shipped him.  My  life  began  in  him  and  ended  in  him. 
I  had  no  other  thought.  I  was  glad  to  be  his  slave.  I 
would  have  done  anything  he  told  me  to  do,  no  matter 
how  wicked  —  because  I  loved  him.  I  would  do  any- 
thing, be  anything,  but  give  him  up.  Yet  I  had  to  give 
him  up  —  at  last.     It  killed  me. 

^*  He  was  never  the  same  to  me  after  you  went, 
even  before  he  married  her.  She  would  not  have  me 
in  the  Iiouse  when  she  was  married,  but  it  was  not  all 
the  thought  of  her  that  made  him  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  me.  1  made  him  think  of  you.  I  knew  it.  I  wished 
him  reminded  of  you  when  I  saw  what  power  she  had 
gained.  You  were  never  a  match  for  me,  not  in  my 
way  ;  she  was.  She  could  not  conquer  me,  but  she 
could  kill  me  —  by  inches. 

''  Her  |K)wer  was  not  all  of  love.  He  loved  you,  I 
always  knew  it,  loved  you  all  that  he  could  love  any 
woman.  He  was  fascinated  by  her.  You  know  how 
vain  he  was.  Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  him  to 
be  so  flattered  and  followed  by  such  a  woman  —  so 
pretty,  so  rich,  so  tempting  every  way.  She  beguiled 
him  the  more,  because  she  was  fascinated  by  him.  I 
really  think  she  was  at  first.  She  got  over  it ;  too  late 
she  thought,  for  she  had  married  him,  and  you  know 
she  never  intended  to  marry  any  man.  But  her  power 
did  not  go  with  her  fascination.  She  had  too  much 
money  for  that.  Think  what  that  money  brought  him  ! 
Everything  that  he  wanted  most  —  that  he  had  always 
wanted  most.  And  with  his  temperament  all  that 
splendid  ease  was  the  dearer  and  the  harder  to  give  up 
because  he  was  not  born  to  it,  and  had  wanted  it  all  his 
life  more  than  anything  else.  When  he  had  to  choose 
between  me  and  his  pleasures,  he  chose  his  pleasures. 
He  would  have  been  false  to  himself  if  he  hadn't." 

^  I  cion*t  think  that  I  understand  you,"  said  Agnes. 
"  I  never  knew  you  to  be  in  the  way  of  his  pleasures, 
Linda." 

*^  Of  course  I  never  should  have  been  if  she  had  con- 
sented to  live  with  me.  But  when  she  declared  that 
I  should  not  stay  in  any  house  where  they  were,  he 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  me  and  what  she  gave 
him.  He  knew  very  well  that  she  would  not  continue 
to  give  it  if  he  set  his  authority  against  her  will.  Au- 
thority !  He  never  had  any  authority  with  her !  I 
deserved  bettf^r  treatment  of  her.  I  sold  my  soul  to 
work  out  her  ends.  I  —  put  those  two  letters  on  the 
bureau  that  made  you  go  away !  '* 
*»  Lindi ! " 


^  I  did.  I  was  given  over  to  the  deviL  Where  do 
you  think  I  found  them  ?  Under  the  blotter,  between 
it  and  his  desk-cover.  They  were  so  thin,  they  made 
no  perceptible  rise  in  the  thidc  paper,  yet  I  felt  them 
under  my  finger-ends.  Of  course  I  was  seardiing. 
Something  was  going  on,  I  knew,  and  I  was  determined 
to  know  j%ist  what  it  was  —  for  my  own  ends.  She 
never  could  have  married  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 
I  told  her  so.  Her  thanks  were,  when  she  got  hiin, 
she  turned  me  out  of  doors." 

**  Linda,  do  you  realize  the  full  unport  of  what  you  are 
telling  me  —  how  it  wrings  my  heart  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  it?" 

^  Yes,  I  do.  But  I  must  tell  it,  and  I  must  tell  you. 
I  can't  die  with  it  all  in  me,  can  I  ?  I  must  confess. 
I  am  not  a  Catholic,  to  go  to  a  priest  If  I  went  to  a 
thousand,  I  could  not  roll  all  the  burden  off  till  I 
came  to  you. 

^  I  felt  full  of  triumph  when  I  saw  you  go  down  the 
lawn  path  with  Yida  that  night.  Of  course  I  saw  yoo. 
I  put  my  poison  on  the  bureau.  I  was  not  so  stupid 
as  not  to  watch  the  effect  I  knew  at  tea  that  you  had 
read  the  letters.  How  still  Yida  was,  how  softly  yoa 
went  out ;  but  I  beard  you.  I  watched  you  till  your 
figure  was  lost,  down  by  the  Sound." 

^  Did  you  feel  no  compunction,  no  pity,  Linda?" 

^  Not  then.  I  was  too  busy  securing  my  end ;  too 
hopeful  of  gaining  it  Fool  I  In  spite  of  her,  I  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  marry.  I  thought  that  he 
never  could  ;  that  the  law  would  prevent  Her  lover 
he  might  be,  but  I  —  I  would  be  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  with  the  power  I  wanted  over  him.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  you  staid  away  he  could  get  a  divorce 
in  two  years.  Then  I  depended  on  her  aversion  to 
marriage.  It  didn't  amount  to  a  straw,  in  the  end.  It 
came  that  my  last  chance  was  to  make  peace  with  her. 
I  told  her  about  the  letters,  as  if  my  only  motive  in 
doing  it  was  to  get  you  out  of  her  way. 

<'  What  do  you  think  she  said  ?  She  looked  me 
steadily  in  the  eyes  and  answered  in  the  sweetest  voice, 
*•  I  understand  you  perfectly.  I  read  your  face  the  first 
time  I  saw  it.  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 
trouble  you  made,  and  always  made,  between  Mr.  and 
Mrt«.  King.  Now  I  can  find  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment than  watching  you.  You  know  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  in  the  whole  world  there  is  not  a  house 
big  enough  to  hold  you  and  me.  You  must  go.  You 
shall  have  all  the  money  that  you  need,  but  Hve  where 
I  am  you  cannot  I ' 

<<  It  was  then  he  chose  between  me  and  his  pleasure. 
*  It  can't  be  helped,  Linda,'  he  said.  *  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  Agnes  now,  but  with  a  woman  whose  slightest 
wish  has  been  a  law  ever  since  she  was  born.' 

"  I  spurned  her  money  —  I  hated  it  And  yet  the 
time  came  at  last  when  I  could  not  live  without  it  —  or 
his  ;  he  took  pity  on  me,  and  always  sent  it  in  his  own 
name.  I  went  back  to  Ulm  to  my  trade ;  but  at  last 
I  could  not  work.  Yet  it's  not  three  months  since  I 
stopped." 

**  You  were  not  able  to  work  three  months  ago ! " 
said  Agnes  with  compassion. 

"  No,  I  was  not  able  to  work  one  year  ago ;  but  I 
did.  The  gnawing  at  my  heart  (I  have  a  heart)  was 
worse  than  all  the  pain  in  my  lungs.  I  did  not  want 
to  think  of  you.  The  more  I  tried  to  forget  you  the 
more  distinctly  you  came  back,  till  at  last  you  .-tnid  with 
me  all  the  time.  If  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  saw  you;  if  I 
opened  them,  I  saw  you.    I  saw  you  in  the  light,  I  saw 
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joQ  in  the  dark.  As  I  grew  weaker  I  had  one  thought 
onlj,  how  I  had  tried  to  injure  you." 

**  You  tried  to  he)p  me  once,  Linda.  I  should  have 
died  in  that  fearful  sickness  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
nursing." 

"^  Yes.  But  it  was  my  instinct  for  nursing,  rather 
than  any  desire  that  yon  should  live,  that  made  me  do 
it.  I  brought  you  back  to  life  about  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse,  to  have  one  chance  more  to  maul  it." 

^  Linda,  you  could  not  have  been  so  deliberately 
cruel ! " 

^  Yes,  I  was.  Just  as  I  loved  him,  I  hated  you.  I 
wanted  to  harm  you  because  you  had  taken  him.  If 
you  had  not,  I  should  never  have  meddled  with  you. 
You'll  never  know  in  how  many  ways  I  harmed  you. 
I  used  to  give  him  fidse  impressions  about  you.  I 
knew  just  how  to  do  it.  I  knew  him  better  than  he 
knew  himself.  I  could  touch  a  spring  that  would 
change  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  and  feeling, 
and  he  never  dream  what  did  it.  So  I  harmed  you  all 
the  time.  You  knew  you  were  harmed,  but  in  how 
many  ways  you  never  imagined.  You  would  have 
had  some  trials,  no  doubt,  if  you  had  been  left  alone ; 
an  J  woman  would,  in  being  his  wife  ;  but  it  was  I  who 
destroyed  your  married  life.  It  was  I  who  prepared 
the  way,  and  made  triumph  not  only  possible  but  easy 
to  Circe  Sutherland.     I  did  it  —  I  did  iL" 

**  I  have  prayed  over  and  over  that  I  might  be  shown 
wherein  I  erred,  wherein  I  might  have  made  all  differ- 
ent," said  Agnes.  ^  Of  some  things  I  am  certain.  If  I 
had  been  less  sensitive  to  his  careless  moods,  more 
sunny,  less  silent  and  sad,  less  severe  in  my  mental 
judgment  on  him,  thinj^g  would  have  gone  better  with 
us,  I  feel  sure  now.  Then  I  was  too  young,  too  weak 
to  know." 

**  You  were  not  perfect,"  said  Linda.  "  You  moped 
too  much  —  took  everything  too  much  to  heart,  that  is 
certain;  but  if  you  hadn't  —  if  you  had  been  any- 
thing, everything  that  you  were  not,  under  the  same 
conditions  you  would  have  been  no  match  against  such 
a  nature,  experience,  and  purpose  as  mine." 

^  What  make.<)  me  sorriest  is  to  have  yon  say  '  pur- 
pose,' Linda.  The  being  overcome  of  evil  I  know  all 
about;  but  the  purpose,  the  fixed,  cruel  purpose  to 
work  another's  harm  I  cannot  understand.  If  you 
would  only  not  say  that,  Linda." 

^  I  must.  *'  Understand '  ?  You  will  never  understand! 
Can  yon  understand  a  whole  life  that  has  been  one  long 
hunger  for  love  never  satisfied  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  such  a  life  ?  Nothing.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  long  with  the  first  longing  of  your  childish  heart 
for  a  home  —  a  true  home ;  to  grow  gray,  to  die,  yet 
never  to  have  one  !  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  cry  in 
your  inmost  being  for  a  child,  your  very  own  ;  cry  to 
hear  a  baby  voice  say  mother,  to  feel  baby  lips  cling- 
ing to  your  own,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
world  bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh ;  to  cry 
for  this  child  in  silent  anguish  —  to  see  it,  all  these, 
another's  —  never,  never  yours? 

«<  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  love  one  with  your  first 
consciousness,  to  nurse  him  with  almost  holy  hands,  to 
go  hunorry  for  him,  to  slave  for  him,  to  bear  poverty, 
ignominy  for  his  sake,  to  sin  for  him,  to  live  for  him 
with  no  thought  or  desire  in  which  he  is  not,  only  to  see 
him  go  farther  and  farther  from  you,  till  wholly  lost  ? 
Only  to  see  him  pos:sessed  by  another,  living  a  life  with 
her  in  which  you  have  no  share ;  to  know  that  while 
he  is  all  the  world  to  you,  you  are  next  to  nothing  to 


him  ?  Could  you  look  upon  her  hour  by  hour,  see  her 
possessing  all  you  desired,  possessing  your  idol  —  the 
husband,  the  child,  the  home,  all  hers,  while  you  stood 
without,  tolerated,  but  not  desired,  endured,  but  not 
needed,  and  not  feel  your  heart  harden  within  you  to 
hate  ?  If  I  could  have  nothing,  why  should  you  have 
everything?  'You  shall  not,'  I  said.  Would  you  not 
have  said  it  ?  I  said  it,  and  I  did  it.  And  I  have  lived 
to  repent,  and  am  here.  When  I  came  to  see  her^  to 
know  her,  then  L  realized  how  little  you  had  been  to 
blame  for  anything  that  I  ever  endured.  Then  I  real- 
ized how  cruel  I  had  been  to  you  —  how  wicked.  I 
have  been  a  wicked  woman ;  I  know  it ;  I  might  have 
been  a  better  one  if  I  had  tried.  I  was  too  wretched  to 
try.  Life  had  wrought  me  a  hideous  wrong,  I  thought. 
I  wreaked  my  injury  upon  the  innocent 

"  It  was  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  love.  Think 
what  it  would  have  been  to  you,  in  all  your  life  never, 
never  to  have  been  truly  loved  once.  What  would  it 
have  made  you  I "  and  the  woman's  voice  went  out  in 
one  long  wail  of  anguish. 

'*  I  will  love  you,  Linda,  as  long  as  you  live,"  said 
Agnes,  taking  the  white  face  within  her  tender  hands, 
the  tears  from  her  tender  eyes  falling  upon  it  as  she 
bept  and  kissed  the  cold  forehead  and  then  the  quiver- 
ing lips. 

'*  Vida! "  she  called ;  and  the  susceptible  child,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  feeling  the  atmosphere  about  these 
two  women,  andvnoved  by  the  sight  of  their  tears  and 
especially  by  the  attitude  of  her  mother,  went  straight 
to  them,  and  stretching  her  arms  about  both,  said: 
"  Dear  mamma  1  dear  Auntie  Linda,  I  love  you  too." 
Thus  the  old  life  was  buried  beyond  the  possibility  of 
resurrection. 

Athel  Dane  found  a  new  object  of  interest  in  the 
log-house  beneath  the  Pinnacle,  a  woman  sick  unto 
death,  who  was  yet  unreconciled  to  fiite,  and  who 
faced  eternity  with  a  stoical  apathy  more  appalling 
than  fear. 

''She  has  loved  and  suffered  much,  and  has  been 
most  unhappy.  Show  her  tenderly  as  you  can  the 
dawn  of  the  Hereafter,"  said  Agnes  to  him  with  a 
voice  full  of  tears ;  and  this  was  the  only  allusion  that 
she  ever  made  to  Linda's  past.  Thus  with  gentle  eyes 
and  tender  voice  the  rector  of  Dufferin,  into  whose 
breast  it  seemed  had  come  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
talked  with  this  unfortunate  daughter  of  earth,  of  the 
final  transition  from  death  unto  life  which  tlie  Father 
grants  his  beloved  children.  He  helped  her  to  see 
that  she  '*  would  not  die  in  dying,  any  more  than  the 
plants  die  that  wither  in  the  later  summer  and  shake 
out  their  seeds  to  send  them  flying  on  the  wind,  to 
light  and  spring  and  blossom  again  in  the  heart  of 
another  summer;"  that  God's  Hereafter  would  be 
granted  her  for  love  and  peace  no  less  than  his  Now. 
If  in  solemn  unction  he  intoned  with  her  the  church's 
prayers  for  the  contrite,  with  enkindled  vision  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  promise  of  help,  growth,  and 
fruition  whose  harvest  awaits  the  justified  beyond  the 
sowing  of  these  brief  and  stormy  earthly  years. 

Many  and  many  an  hour  of  peace  stole  in  unaware 
between  the  hours  of  weariness  and  pain.  Linda 
breathed  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  forgiveness,  love, 
trust,  and  of  tender  pity.  Her  last  days  were  her  best 
days,  to  a  degree  of  content  that  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore she  would  have  believed  impossible.  Athel  Dane 
had  been  sitting  long  by  her  bedside  one  day,  when 
Agnes  entered  the  room.     As  she  met  his  eyes  there 
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was  something  in  their  sympathy  which  she  had  never 
seen  before,  which  made  her  heart  beat  faster. 

^'  Agnes,"  said  Linda,  <*  I  have  told  Mr.  Dane  the 
story  of  your  past  —  all  of  it.  He  knows  everything. 
I  have  kept  nothing  back.  My  sin  is  ever  before  me 
—  I  have  confessed  my  fault  not  to  him,  but  to  God.  I 
want  to  drop  all  of  my  burden  that  I  may,  day  by  day, 
as  I  go  on.  It  is  but  right  that  he  should  know  how 
you  have  loved  and  suffered." 

Athel  Dane  uttered  not  a  word  6f  sympathy.  In 
that  one  swifl,  measureless  glance  his  spirit  told  what 
no  word  could  express.  Mental  communion,  intellect- 
ual companionship,  she  had  shared  with  him  for  months 
now.  They  had  given  a  new  value  to  her  life.  But 
this  glance  held  something  more  —  the  recognition  in 
sympathy  of  an  awakening  human  heart  What  had 
not  her  life  measured  of  weariness,  loneliness,  sorrow, 
since  such  a  glance  was  hers !  Now  like  dew  from 
heaven  it  fell  upon  her  soul.  When  she  prayed  that 
night,  she  thanked  Grod  for  it  as  for  a  heavenly  good. 

The  swifk  glory  of  the  Northern  latter  May  burst  in 
a  single  night  upon  the  world.  *' Agnes,"  said  Linda 
suddenly,  as  propped  in  her  arm-chair  she  looked  out 
upon  the  Pinnacle,  a  mountain  of  emerald  transfigured 
in  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun,  ^'  Agnes,  you  will  see 
Cyril  sometime,  perhaps  before  very  long.  I  know 
you  will.  Tou  are  his  wife.  When  you  do  see  him, 
try  to  tell  him  how  I  loved  him.  Because  I  loved  him 
too  much,  I  grew  wicked,  cruel.  I  feel  now  the  mean- 
ing in  the  Litany  of  '  From  all  inordinate  and  sinful 
affections,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  Inordinatey  that  ex* 
presses  my  love  for  him.  Could  I  help  it  ?  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  how  to  love  him  less,  even  now. 
I  am  happier  because  I  see  him  in  the  face  of  his  child. 
My  heart  cries  now  with  the  want  that  he  should  know 
how  much  I  loved  him.  He  was  my  all.  Tell  him, 
Agnes.  I  aui  glad  I  am  going.  If  I  lived,  I  might  be 
just  as  wicked  to  you  again.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
I  love  you  now.  You  are  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you 
have  forgiven  —  everything  ?  " 

^^  Sure,  Linda.     You  have  grown  very  dear  to  me." 

" '  Through  our  Lord,  who  giveth  us  the  victory.' 
How  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  should  understand  these 
words  through  my  own  heart  at  last.'' 

Yida  came  and  laid  her  cheek  against  Linda's.  Her 
golden  head  touched  the  head  of  snow. 

*<  My  darling,  my  own  darling  I  " 

The  after  rays  of  the  sun  shot  upward  as  at  Its  ris- 
ing. Wood,  lake.  Pinnacle  —  the  new  earth  in  the 
breathing  freshness  of  its  tender  bloom,  took  on  a  swift 
overflowing  radiance.  Old  things  had  passed  away. 
All  had  b^me  new. 

^  It  is  morning.  How  glad  I  am,"  said  Linda  with 
a  long  sigh  and  with  uplifted  eyelids,  which  slowly 
closed  in  peace. 

^<  My  darling,"  said  Agnes,  drawing  the  golden  bead 
away  with  tender  awe,  '*  your  Auntie  Linda  has  gone 
home." 


CRABBE'S  POETRY. 


BY  LS8LIB  STEPHEN. 


It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Greorge  Crabbe,  then  a  young 
man  of  five-and-twenty,  put  three  pounds  in  his  pocket 
and  started  from  his  native  town  of  Aldborougb,  with  a 
box  of  clothes  and  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  to  make 
his  fortune  in  London.    Few  men  have  attempted  that 


adventure   with  less  promising  prospects.    Any  (enable 
adviser  would  have  told  him  to  prefer  starvation  in  hia 
native  village  to  starvation  in  the  back  lanes  of  London. 
The  adviser  would,  perhaps,  have  been  vexed,  but  would 
not  have  been  confuted  by  Crabbe's  good  fortane.    We 
should  still  recommend  a  youth  not  to  jump  into  a  rirer, 
though,  of  a  thousand  who  try  the  experiment  one  may 
happen  to  be  rescued  by  a  benevolent  millionatre,  snd  be 
put  in  the  road  to  fortune.    The  chances  against  Crabbe 
were  enormous.    Literature,  considered  as  a  trade,  is  a 
eood  deal  better  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  towards 
tne  end  of  the  last  century,  and  yet  any  one  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  conaparing  the  failures  to  the  successes, 
would  be  more  apt  to  quote  Chatterton  than  Crabbe  as  a 
precedent  for  youthful  aspirants.    Crabbe,  indeed,  migbt 
say  for  himself  that  literature  was  the  only  path  open  to 
him.    His  father  was  collector  of  salt  duties  at  Aldbor- 
ougb, a  position,  as  one  may  imagine,  of  no  very  great 
emolument.    He  had,  however,  given  his  son  the  cmmce 
of  acquiring  a  smattering  of  **  scholarship,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  oy  the  less  educated  lower  clanes. 
To  the  slender  store  of  learning  acquired  in  a  cheap  coun- 
try school,  the  lad  managed  to  add  snch  medical  training 
as  could  be  picked  up  during  an  apprenticeship  in  so 
apothecary's  shop.    With  this  provision  of  knowledge  he 
tried  to  obtain  practice  in  his  native  town.    He  faited  to 
get  any  patients  of  the  paying  variety.  Crabbe  was  clumsj 
and  absent-minded  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  had,  more- 
over, a  taste  for  botany,  and  the  shrewd  inhabitants  of 
Aldborougb,  with  that  perverse  tendency  to  draw  infer- 
ences which  is  characteristic  of  people  who  can't  reason, 
argued  that  as  he  picked  up  his  samples  in  the  ditches  he 
ought  to  sell  the  medicines  presumably  compounded  from 
them  for  nothing.    In  one  way  or  other,  poor  Crabbe  had 
sunk  to  the  verge  of  distress.    Of  course,  under  these  cir^ 
cumstances,  he  had  fallen  in  love  and  engaged  himself  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  young  lady,  apparently  as  poor  as 
himself.     Of  course,  too,  he  called  Miss  ISlmy ''  Mira,"  and 
addressed  her  in  verses  which  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
poet's  corner  of  a  certain  Wheble's  Maoazine.    My  Mirs, 
said  the  young  surgeon  in  a  style  which  must  liave  been 
rather  antiquated  even  in  Aldborougb  — 

My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair 

As  sylyan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale ; 
As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air. 
As  fays  who  skim  the  dusky  dale. 

Moreover  he  won  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  and  com- 
posed an  *'  Allegorical  Fable  "  and  a  piece  called  '*  The 
Atheist  Reclaimed  ; "  and,  in  short,  added  plentifully  to 
the  vast  rubbish-heap  old-world  verses,  now  decayed  be- 
yond the  industry  of  the  most  persevering  of  Dryasdusts. 
Nay,  he  even  succeeded  by  some  mysterious  means  in 
getting  one  of  his  poems  published  separately.  It  was 
called/*  Inebriety,"  and  was  an  imitation  of  Pope.  Here 
is  a  couplet  by  way  of  sample :  — 

Champagne  the  courtier  drinks  the  spleen  to  chase, 
The  colonel  Burgundy  and  Port  his  Grace. 

from  the  satirical  the  poet  diverges  into  the  mock  he- 
roic :  — 

See  Inebriety !  her  wand  she  waves 

And  lo  I  her  pale,  and  lo !  her  purple  slaves. 

The  interstices  of  the  box  of  clothing  which  went  with 
him  from  Aldborougb  to  Ijondon  were  donbtless  crammed 
with  much  waste  paper  scribbled  over  with  these  feeble 
echoes  of  Pope's  Satires,  and  with  appeals  to  nymphs, 
muses,  and  shepherda  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  bom  a  generation  after  their  natural  epoch,  and  was 
as  little  accessible  to  the  change  of  fashion  in  poetrv  as  in 
costume.  When,  therefore,  he  finally  resolved  to  hazard 
his  own  fate  and  Mira's  upon  the  results  of  his  London 
adventure,  the  literarv  gooas  at  his  disposal  were  already 
somewhat  musty  in  character.  The  year  1 780,  in  which 
he  reached  London,  marks  the  very  nadir  of  English  poe- 
try. From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  oar  own  there  hss 
never  been  so  absolutely  barren  a  period.    People  had 
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become  fairlv  tired  of  the  jiogle  of  Pope's  imitators,  and 
tike  new  era  had  not  dawned.    Goldsmith  and  Gray,  both 
recently  dead,  serve  to  illuetrate  the  condition  in  which 
the  most  exquisite  polish  and  re6nement  of  lan(;uage  has 
been  developed  until  there  is  a  danger  of  sterility.    The 
<« Elegy"  and  the  « Deserted    Village"  are    inimitable 
poems :  but  we  feel  that  the  intellectual  fibre  of  the  poets 
nas  become  dangerously  delicate.      The  critical  faculty 
could  not  be  stimulated  further  without  destroying  all 
spontaneous  impulse.    The  reaction  to  a  more  masculine 
and  passionate  school  was  imminent;  and  if  the  excellent 
Crabbe  could  have  put  into  his  box  a  few  of  Burns's  lyrics, 
or  even  a  copy  or  Cowper's  **  Task,"  one  might  have 
augured  better  for  his  prospects.    But  what  chance  was 
there  for  a  man  who  could  still  be  contentedly  invoicing 
the  muse  and  stringing  together  mechanic  echoes  of  Pope's 
couplets  ?     How  could  he  expect  to  charm  Uie  jaded  facul- 
ties of  a  generation  which  was  already  beginning  to  heave 
and  stir  with  a  longing  for  some  fresh  excitement  ?    For  a 
year  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  so  many  rash  literary 
adventurers  seemed  to  be  approaching  steadily.     One  tem- 
porary gleam  of  good  fortune  cheered  him  for  a  time.    He 
persuaded  an  enterprising  publisher  to  bring  out  a  poem 
called  ^  The  Candidate,    which  had  some  faint  success, 
though  ridiculed  by  the  reviewers.    Unluckily  the  pub- 
lisher became  bankrupt,  and  Crabbe  was  thrown  upon  his 
resources  —  the  poor  three  pounds  and  box  of  surgical 
instruments  aforesaid.    How  ne  managed  to  hold  out  for  a 
year  is  a  mystery.    It  was  lucky  for  him,  as  he  intimates, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  fate  of  Chatterton,  who  had 
poisoned  himself  just  ten  vears  before.    A  journal  which 
ne  wrote  for  Mira  is  published  in  his  life,  and  gives  an 
account  of  hi<4  feelings  during  three  months  of  his  cruel 
probation.      He  applies  for    a  situation  as   amanuensis 
offered  in  an  advertisement,  and  comforts  himself  on  fail- 
ing with  the  reflection  that  the  advertiser  was  probably  a 
sharper.     He  writes  piteous  letters  to  publishers  and  gets, 
of  course,  the  stereotyped  reply  with  which  the  most  amia- 
ble of  publishers  must  damp  tne  ardor  of  aspiring  genius. 
The  disappointment  is  not  much  softened   by  the  pub- 
lisher's statement  that  "he  does  not  mean  by  this  to  insin- 
uate any  want  of  merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of 
attention  in  the  public."    Bit  by  bit  his  surgical  instru- 
ments go  to  the  pawnbroker.    When  one  publisher  sends 
his  polite  refusal  poor  Crabbe  has  only  sixpence-farthing 
in  the  world,  which,  by  the  purchase  of  a  pint  of  porter, 
is  reduced  to  fourpence-halfpenny.      The  exchequer  fills 
again  by  the  disappearance  of  his  wardrobe  and  his  watch ; 
but  ebbs   under  a  new  temptation.     He  buys  some  odd 
volumes  of  Dryden  for  three-and-sixpence,  and  on  coming 
home  tears  his  only  coat,  which  he  manages  to  patch 
tolerably  with  a  borrowed  needle  and  thread,  pretending, 
with  a  pathetic  shi't,  that  they  are  required  to  stiti^h  to- 
gether manuscripts  instead  of  Droadcloth.     And  so  for  a 
year  the  wolf  creeps  nearer  to  the  door,  whilst  Crabbe 
gallantly  keeps  up  appearances  and  spirits.    And  yet  he 
tries  to  preserve  a  snow  of  good  spirits  in  the  Journal  to 
Mira,  and  continues  to  labor  at  his  verse-making.   Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad  symptom  that  he  is 
reduced  to  distracting  his  mind  by  making  an  analysis  of  a 
dull  sermon.     **  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it,"  he  ad- 
mits, but  at  least  it  is  better,  he  thinks,  to  listen  to  a  bad 
sermon  than  to  the  blasphemohs  rant  of  deistical  societies. 
Indeed,  Crabbe's  spirit  was  totally  unlike  the  desperate 
pride  of  Chatterton.      He   was  of  the  patient  enduring 
tribe,  and  comforts  hime^elf  by  religious  meditations,  which 
are,  perhaps,  rather  commonplace  in  expression,  but  when 
read  by  the  light  of  the  distresses  he  was  enduring,  show  a 
brave  and  unembittered  spirit,  not  to  be  easily  respected 
too  highly.     Starvation  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  or,  at 
least,  the  only  alternative  was  the   abandonment  of  his 
ambition,  and  acceptance,  if  he  could  get  it,  of  the  post  of 
druggist's  assistant.     He  had  but  one  resource  left;  and 
that  not  of  the  most  promising  kind.     Crabbe,  amongst  his 
other  old-fashioned  notions,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  tra- 
ditional patron.     Johnson  might  have  given  him  some 
hints  upon  the  subject ;  but  luckily,  as  it  turned  out,  he 


pursued  what  Chesterfield's  correspondent  would  have 
thought  the  most  hopeless  of  all  courses.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  North,  who  was  at  that  moment  occupied  in  contem- 
plating the  final  results  of  the  ingenious  policy  by  which 
America  was  lost  to  England,  and  probably  consigned 
Crabbe's  letter  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  llien  he  tried 
the  effect  of  a  copy  of  verses,  beginning :  — 

Ah  1  Shelbume,  blest  with  all  that's  good  or  great, 
T''adom  a  rich  or  save  a  sinking  state. 

He  added  a  letter  saying  that  as  Lord  North  had  not  an* 
swered  him.  Lord  Shelbume  would  probably  be  glad  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  starving  apotnecary  turned  poet. 
Anotner  copy  of  verses  was  inclosed,  pointing  out  that 
Shelburne's  reputed  liberality  would  be  repaid  in  the 
usual  coin :  — 

Then  shall  my  grateful  strains  bis  ear  rejoice. 
His  name  harmonious  thrilled  on  Mira's  voice ; 
Round  the  reviving  baye  new  sweets  shnll  spring. 
And  Shelburne's  fame  through  laughing  valleys  ringl 

Nobody  can  blame  North  and  Shelbume  for  not  acting  the 
part  of  good  Samaritans.    He,  at  least,  may  throw  the  first 
stone  who  has  always  taken  the  trouble  to  sift  the  grain 
from  the  chaff*  amidst  all  the  begging  letters  which  he 
has  received,  and  who  has  neyer  lamented  that  his  benevo- 
lence outran  his  discretion.    But  there  was  one  man  in 
England  at  the  time  who  had  the  rare  union  of  qualities 
necessary  for  Crabbe's  purpose.    Burke  is  a  name  never 
to  be  mentioned    without  reverence;  not  only   because 
Burke  was  incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  Englifh  polit- 
ical writers,  and  a  standing  refutation  of  the  theory  which 
couples  rhetorical  excellence  with  intellectual  emptiness, 
but  also  because  he  was  a  man  whose  glowing  hatred  of 
all  injustice  and  sympathy  for  all  suffering  never  evapo- 
rated in  empty  words.    His  fine  literary  perception  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  genuine  excellence  which  underlay  the 
superficial  triviality  of  Crabbe's  verses.     He  discovered 
the  genius  where  men  like  North  and  Shelburne  might 
excusably  see  nothing  but  the  mendicant  versifier ;  and  a 
benevolence  still  rarer  than  his  critical  ability  forbade  him 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  five-pound 
note.     When,  by  the  one  happy  thought  of  his  life,  Crabbe 
appealed  to  Burke's  sympathy,  the  poet  was  desperately 
endeavoring  to  get  a  poem  through  the  press.    But  he 
owed  fourteen  pounds,  and  every  application  to  friends  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  to  patrons  upon  whom  he  had  no 
claims,  had  been  unsuccessful.    Nothing  but  ruin  was  be- 
fore him.    Af\er  writing  to  Burke  he  spent  the  ni^ht  in 
pacing  Westminster  Bridge.    The  letter  on  which  his  fate 
nung  is  the  more  pathetic  because  it  is  free  from  those 
questionable  poetical  flourishes  which  had  failed  to  con- 
ciliate his  former  patrons.    It  tells  his  story  frankly  and 
forcibly.    Burke,  however,  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  was 
at  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  his  political  career. 
His  party  was  at  last  fighting  its  way  to  power  by  means 
of  the  general  resentment  against  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  their  antagonists.     A  perfunctory  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  charity  would  have  been  pardonable;    but  from   the 
moment  when  Crabbe  addressed  Burke  the  poor  man's  for- 
tune was  made.   Burke's  glory  rests  upon  services  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  world  at  large  than  even  the  pres- 
ervation to  the  country  of  a  man  of  genuine  power.    Yet 
there  are  few  actions  6n  which  he  could  reflect  with  more 
unalloyed  satisfaction ;  and  the  case  is  not  a  solitary  one  in 
Burke's  history.    A  political  triumph  may  often  be  only 
hastened  a  year  or  two  by  the  efforts  of  even  a  great 
leader ;  but  the  salvage  of  a  genius  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  hopelessly  wrecked  in  the  deep  waters  of  pov- 
erty is  so  much  clear  gain  to  mankind.     One  circumstance 
may   be  added  as  oddly  characteristic  of  Crabbe.    He 
always  spoke  of  his  benefactor  with  becoming  gratitude ; 
and  many  years  afferwards  Moore  and  Rogers  thought 
that  they  might  extract  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Uie 
great  author  from  the  now  celebrated  poet.    Burke,  as  we 
know,  was  a  man  whom  you  would  discover  to  be  remark- 
able if  you  stood  with  him  for  five  minutes  under  a  hay- 
stack in  a  shower.    Crabbe  stayed  in  his  house  for  months 
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under  circamatances  most  calculated  to  be    ImpressiTe' 
Burke  was  at  the  height  of  bis  power  and  reputation  ;  he 
was  the  first  man  of  any  distinction  whom  the  poet  bad 
ever  seen ;  the  two  men  bad  long  and  intimate  conversa- 
tions, and   Crabbe,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  very  keen 
observer  of  character.      And   yet  all  that  Rogers  and 
Moore  could  extract  from  him  was  a  few  «*  vague  gener- 
alities."   Moore  suggests  some  explanation ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  simple,  homespun 
characters  whose  interests  were  strictly  limited  to  his  own 
peculiar  sphere.    Burke,  when  he  pleased,  could  talk  of 
oxen  as  well  as  of  politics,  and  doubtless,  adapted  his  con- 
versation to  the  taste  of  the  younjc  poet    Probably,  much 
more  was  said  about  the  state  of  Burke's  farm  than  about 
the  prospecU  of  the  Whig  parly.    Crabbe's  powers  of  vis- 
ion were  as  limited  as  they  were  keen,  and  the  great 
qualiUes  to  which  Burke  owed  his  repuUtion  could  only 
exhibit  themselves  in  a  sphere  to  which  Crabbe  never  rose. 
His  attempt  to  draw  a  likeness  of  Burke  under  the  name  of 
«  £ugeniu8,"  in  the  ^  Borough,"  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  It  would  be  nearly  as  applicable  to  Wilberforce,  How- 
ard, or  Dr.  Johnson.    It  is  a  mere  complimentary  daub.  In 
which  every  remarkable  feature  of  the  original  is  blurred 
or  altogether  omitted. 

The  inward  Crabbe  remained  to  the  end  of  his  davs 
what  nature. and  education  had  already  made  him;  the 
outward  Crabbe,  by  the  help  of  Burke,  rapidly  put  on  a 
more  prosperous  appearance.    His  poems  were  published 
and  achieved  success.    He  took  orders  and  found  patrons. 
Thurlow  gave  him  £100,  and  afterwards  presented  him  to 
two  small  livings,  growling  out  with  an  oath  that  lie  was 
^  as  like  parson  Adams,  as  twelve  to  a  dozen."    Hie  Duke 
of  Rutland  appointed  him  chaplain,  a  position  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  oeen  singularly  out  of  his  element    Further 
patronage,  however,  made  him  independent,  and  he  mar- 
ried his  Mira  and  lived  very  happily  ever  afterwards. 
Perhaps,  with  his  old-fashioned  ideas,  he  would  not  quite 
have  satisfied  some  clerical  critics  of  the  present  day.    His 
views  about  non*residence  and  pluralities  seem  to  have 
been  lax  for  a  Ume ;  and  his  hearty  dislike  for  dissent 
was  coupled  with  a  general  dislike  for  enthusiasm  of  all 
kinds.    He  liked  to  ramble  about  for  flowers  and  fossils, 
and  to  hammer  away  at  his  poems  in  a  study  where  chaos 
reigned  supreme.    For  twenty-two  years  after  his  first 
success  as  an  author,  he  never  managed  to  get  a  poem  into 
a  state  fit  for  publication,  though  periodical  conflagrations 
of  masses  of  manuscript  —  too  vast  to  be  burnt  in  the 
chimney  —  testified  to  his  continuous  industry.    His  re- 
appearance seems  to  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  his  desire 
to  send  a  son  to  the  University.  His  success  was  repeated, 
though  a  new  school  had  arisen  which  knew  not  Pope. 
The  youth  who  had  been  kindly  received  by  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Johnson,  came  back  nrom  his  country  retreat  to 
be  lionized  at  Holland  House,  and  be  petted  by  Brougham 
and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  and  all  the  rising 
luminaries.     He  pud  a  visit  to  Scott  contemporaneously 
with  George  IV.,  and  pottered  about  the  queer  old  wynds 
and  closes  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  preferred  to  the  X^ew 
Town,  and  apparently  to  Arthur's  Seat,  with  a  judicious 
caddie  following  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.    A  more 
tangible  kind  of  homage  was  the  receipt  of  £8000  from 
Murray  for  his  *'  Tales  of  the  Hall,**  which  so  delighted  him 
that  he  insisted  on  carrying  the  bills  loose  in  his  pocket 
till  he  could  show  them  *<  to  his  son  John  "  in  the  country. 
There,  no  doubt,  he  was  most  at  home ;  and  his  parishioners 
gradually  became  attached  to  their  **  parson  Adams,"  in 
spite  of  Lis  quaintnesses  and  some  manful  defiance  of  their 

Srejudices.  All  women  and  children  loved  him,' and  he 
led  at  a  good  old  age  in  1882,  havine  lived  into  a  new 
order  in  many  things,  and  been  as  little  affected  by  the 
change  as  most  men.  The  words  with  which  he  concludes 
the  sketch  of  the  Yicar  in  Ids  **  Borough  "  are  not  inap- 
propriate to  himself :  — 

Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in. 

The  peculiar  homeliness  of  Crabbe's  character  and  poe- 


try is  excellently  hit  off  in  the  *«  Rejected  Addresses,**  and 
the  lines  beginning 


John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwjer 
Was  footman  to  Jastinian  Stnbbs,  Esquire, 

are  probably  more  familiar  to  the  present  generation  than 
any  of  the  originals.    "  Pope  in  worsted  stockings  **  is  the 
title  hit  off  for  him  by  Horace  Smith,  and  has  about  the  same 
degree  of  truth  as  most  smart  sayings  of  the  kind.    The 
^<  worsted  stockings  '*  at  least  are  charactenstic    Crabbe's 
son  and  biographer  indicates  some  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  father's  early  life  in  a  description  of  the  uncle,  a  Mr. 
Tovell,  with  whom  the  poet's  wife,  the  Mira  of  his  Journal, 
passed  her  youth.    He  was  a  sturdy  yeoman,  living  b  an 
old  house  with  a  moat,  a  roolcery,  and  fish-ponds.    The 
hall  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  stair- 
case was  of  black  oak,  slippery  as  ice,  with  a  chiiaing 
clock  and  a  barrel-organ  on   the    landbg-plaoes.    The 
handsome  drawing-room  and  dining-rooms  were  only  used 
on  grand  oocasicms,  such  as  the  visit  of  a  ndghboring  pe^. 
Mrs.  Tovell  jealously  reserved  for  herself  the  duty  of  scrub- 
bing these  state  apartments,  and  sent  any  servant  to  the 
right-about  who  dared  to  lay  unhallowed   hands  upon 
them.    The  family  sat  habitually  in  the   old-fcsMoMd 
kitchen,  by  a  huge  open  chimney,  where  the  blaze  of  a 
whole  pollard  sometimes  eclipsed  the  feeble  elimmer  of 
the  single  candle  in  an  iron  candlestick,  intended  to  iIIih 
minate  Mrs.  Tovell's  labors  with  the  needle.    Misters  and 
servants,  with  any  travelling  tinker  or  ratcatcher,  all  dined 
together,  and  the  nature  of  their  meab  has  been  described 
by  Crabbe  himself :  — 

But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 
The  maidens  wiih  them,  and  with  these  the  cook; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Filled  with  huge  balls  of  farinaeeoas  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  neyer  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new;  \ 

then,  the  poet  goes  on  to  inUmate,  squeamish  persons  might 
feel  a  little  uncomforUble.    After  dinner  followed  a  nap 
of   precisely  one  hour.    Then  bottles  appeared  on  ^ 
Uble,  and    neighboring    farmers,  with  faces   rosy  with 
brandy,  drifted  in  for  a  chat.    One  of  these  heroes  never 
went  to  bed  sober,  but  scandalized  all  teetoUlers  by  re- 
Uining  all  his  powers  and  coursing  after  he  was  ninety. 
Bowl  after  bowl  of  punch  was  emptied,  and  the  converssr 
tion  took  so  convivial  a  character  that  Crabbe  generaUy 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw,  though  his  son,  who  n^ 
cords  these  performances,  was  held  to  be  too  young  tobe 
injured,  and  the  servants  were  too  famUiar  for  their  pres- 
ence to  be  a  restraint.  .  .     j  v.    \tu^ 
It  was  in  this  household  that  the  poet  found  his  Mira. 
Crabbe's  own  father  was  apparently  at  a  lower  pwnt  of 
the  socUl  scale ;  and  during  his  later  years  took  to  dnnk- 
iuff  and  to  flinging  dishes  about  the  room  whenever  he  was 
out  of  temper?    Crabbe  always  drew fi;om  the  life;  inc^t 
of  his  charicters  might  have  joined  in  his  father's  dnnk- 
ing  bouts,  or  told  stoHes  over  Mr.  Tovell's  P«nch-bowb. 
Doubtless  a  socUl  order  of  the  •ame  kind  ^^^^^^  ttll  a 
later  period  in  various  comers  of  the  island.    The  TovcDs 
of  to-day  eet  their  fashions  from  London,  and  Oieir  labor- 
ers  insteaiTof  dining  with  them  in  thefa"  kitchen,  have  Uk« 
to  forming  unions  and  making  speeches  about  Uieir  rights. 
If,  here  and  there,  in  some  remote  nooks  we  find  an  an- 
p^ximation  to  the  coarse,  hearty,  patriarchal  mode  of  Me, 
we  regard  it  as  a  naturalist  legards  •  F°):«»?J*™ 'TO 
the  represenUtive  of  gigantfc  lizards  of  old  g^»^ 
epoch-:    A  sketch  or  two  of  its  peculiarities,  sufiicienti^ 
softened  and  idealized  to  suit  modern  tastes,  forms  a  md. 
uresque  background  to  a  modem  picture-    »:««  ^^^^^ 
BmSd's  rou^  Yorkshiremen  would  have  dnink  punch 
with  Mr.  Tovell;  and  the  farmers  in  the -MiU  on  ^ 
Floss"  are  represenUtives  of  the  same  ^^^^^^J^ 
generate,  in  si  far  as  they  are  just  conscious  that  a  n^ 
Luse  of  dUturbance  is  setting  into  the  q««J^.^"^ 
Dandie  Dinmont  again  is  a  relation  of  Crabbe  s  heroes, 
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thoogh  Um  fresh  air  of  the  CfaeyioU  and  the  stirring  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  border  life  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
more   practical  coloring.    To  get  a  realistic  picture  of 
country  life  as  Crabbe  saw  it,  we  must  go  back  to  Squire 
Western,  or  to  some  of  the  roughly-hewn  masses  of  flesh 
who  sat  to  Hoffarth.    Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Miss 
Austen's  exquisite  pictures  or  the  more  polished  society, 
which  took  the  waters  at  Bath,  and  occasionally  paid  a 
Tisit  to  London,  implies  a  background  of  coarser  manners 
and  more  brutal  passions,  which  lay  outside  her  peculiar 
province.    The  question  naturally  occurs  to  social  philoso- 
phers, whether  the  improvement  in  the  external  decencies 
of  life  and  the  wider  intellectnal  horizon  of  modem  days 
implies  a  genuine  advance  over  the  rude  and  homely 
plenty  of  an  earlier  generation.    I  refer  to  such  problems 
only  to  remark  that  Crabbe  must  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  look   upon   the   seamy  side   of  the  time 
which  he  describes.    He  very  soon  dropped  his  nymphs 
and  shepherds,  and  ceased  to  invoke  the  idyllic  muse.    In 
his  long  portrait  gallery  there  are  plenty  of  virtuous  peo- 
ple, and  some  people  intended  to  be  refined ;  but  features 
indicative  of  coarse  animal  passions,  brutality,  selfishness, 
and  sensuality  are  drawn  to  the  life,  and  the  development 
of  his  stories  is  generally  determined  by  some  of  the  baser 
elements  of  human  nature.    *< Jesse  and  Colin"  are  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  Tales ;  but  they  are  not  the  Jesse 
and  Colin  of  Dresden  china.    They  are  such  rustics  ^m  ate 
&t  bacon  and  drank  **  heavy  ale  and  new ; "  not  the  im- 
aginanr  personages  who  exchanged  amatory  civilities  in 
the  old-fashioned  pastorals  ridicufed  by  Pope  and  Gay. 

Crabbe's  rough  style  is  indicative  of  his  eeneral  temper. 
It  is  in  places  at  least  the  most  slovenly  and  slipshod  that 
was  ever  adopted  by  any  true  poet.  The  authors  of  the 
*' Rejected  Aadresses''  had  simply  to  copy,  without  at- 
tempting the  impossible  task  of  caricaturing.  One  of  their 
familiar  couplets,  for  example,  runs  thus :  — 

Emmanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  com-cntter,  a  safe  employ  1 

And  here  is  the  original  Crabbe :  — 

Swallow,  a  poor  attorney,  brought  bis  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ. 

When  boy  cannot  be  made  to  rhyme  with  employ,  Crabbe 
is  very  fond  of  dragging  in  a  hoy.  In  the  Parish  BegUter 
he  introduces  a  narrative  about  a  village  grocer  and  his 
friend  in  these  lines :  — 

A«ed  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Dttchero  this, 
Wiio  much  of  marriage  thought  and  much  amiss. 

Or  to  quote  one  mora  opening  of  a  story :  — 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  In  trade,  whose  pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains ; 
Partners  ana  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed.       / 

But  of  such  gems  any  onel  may  gather  as  many  as  ho 
pleases  by  simply  turning  over  Crabbe's  pages.  In  one 
sense,  they  are  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  They  are 
so  characteristic  and  put  forward  with  such  absolute  sim- 
plicity that  they  have  the  same  effect  as  a  good  old  pro- 
vincialism in  the  mouth  of  a  genuine  countryman.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  Crabbe's  careful  study  of  Pope 
1^  not  initiated  him  in  some  of  his  master's  secrets. 
The  worsted  stockings  were  uncommonly  thick.  If  Pope's 
brilliance  of  style  savors  too  much  of  affectation,  Crabbe 
never  manages  to  hit  off  an  epigram  in  the  whole  of  his 
poetry.  The  language  seldom  soars  above  the  style  which 
would  be  intelligible  to  the  merest  clodhopper;  and  we 
can  understand  how,  when  in  his  later  years  Crabbe  was 
introduced  to  wits  and  men  of  the  world,  he  generally  held 
hb  peace,  or,  at  most,  let  fall  some  bit  of  dry  quiet  humor. 
At  rare  intervals  he  remembers  that  a  poet  ought  to  in- 
dulge in  a  figure  of  speech,  and  laboriously  compounds  a 
simile  which  appears  in  his  poetry  like  a  bit  of  gold  lace 
on  a  farmer's  homespun  coat.  He  confessed  as  much  in 
answer  to  a  shrewd  criticism  of  Jeffery's,  saying  that  he 
generally  thought  of  such  illustrations  and  inserted  them 


after  he  had  finished  his  tale.  There  is  one  of  these  de- 
liberately concocted  ornaments,  intended  to  explain  the 
remark  that  the  difference  between  the  character  of  two 
brothers  came  out  when  they  were  living  together 
quietly :  — 

Asjvarions  colors  in  a  painted  ball, 
While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirled  around  by  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  coarse ; 
So  in  repose  and  not  by  passion  swayed 
We  saw  the  diflferenoe  oy  their  habits  made ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Filled  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same. 

The  conceit  is  ingenious  enough  in  one  sense,  but  painfully 
Ingenious.  It  requires  some  thought  to  catch  the  likeness 
suggested,  and  then  it  turns  out  to  be  purely  superficial 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  writer  to  Pope  obviously  does 
not  go  deep.  Crabbe  imitates  Pope  because  everybody 
imitated  him  at  that  day.  He  adopted  Pope's  metre  be- 
cause it  had  come  to  be  almost  the  only  recognized  means 
of  poetical  expression.  He  stuck  to  it  after  his  contempo- 
raries had  introduced  new  versification,  partly  because  he 
was  old-fashioned  to  the  backbone  and  partly  because 
he  had  none  of  those  lofty  inspirations  which  naturally 
generate  new  forms  of  melody.  He  seldom  trusts  himself 
to  be  lyrical,  and  when  he  does  his  versification  is  nearly 
as  monotonous  as  in  his  narrative  poetry.  We  must  not 
expect  to  soar  with  Crabbe  into  any  of  the  loftier  regions ; 
to  see  the  world  **  apparelled  in  celestial  light,"  or  to  de- 
scry 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muses'  ray, 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun. 

We  shall  find  no  vehement  outbursts  of  passions,  breaking 
loose  from  the  fetters  of  sacred  convention.  Crabbe  is 
perfectly  content  with  the  British  Constitution,  with  the 
Thirty-Aine  Articles,  and  idl  respectabilities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  therefore  he  is  ^nite  content  also  with  the  good 
old  jogtrot  of  the  recognised  metres;  his  language  halt- 
ing unusually,  and  for  the  most  part  clumsy  enough,  is 
sufficiently  differentiated  from  prose  W  the  mould  into  which 
it  is  run,  and  he  never  wants  to  kick  over  the  traces  with 
his  more  excitable  contemporaries. 

The  Kood  old  rule 
Snfficeth  him,  the  simple  plan 

that  each  verse  should  consist  of  ten  syllables,  with  an 
occasional  Alexandrine  to  accommodate  a  refractory  epithet, 
and  should  rhyme  peaceably  with  its  neighbor. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  too  harshly  inferred  that 
Crabbe  is  merely  a  writer  in  rhyming  prose,  and  deserving 
of  no  attention  from  the  more  enlightened  adherents  of  a 
later  school.  The  inference,  I  say,  would  be  hasty,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  read  Crabbe  patiently  without  receiving  a 
very  distinct  and  original  impression.  If  some  pedants  of 
sssthetic  philosophy  should  declare  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
impressed,  because  Crabbe  breaks  all  their  rules,  we  can 
only  reply  that  they  are  mistaking  their  trade.  The  true 
business  of  the  critic  is  to  discover  from  observation  what 
are  the  conditions  under  which  art  appeals  to  our  sympa- 
thies, and,  if  he  finds  an  apparent  exception  to  his  rules,  to 
admit  that  he  has  made  an  oversight,  and  not  to  condemn 
the  facts  which  persist  in  contradicting  his  theories.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  fireely  granted  that  Crabbe  has  suffered 
senously  by  his  slovenly  methods  and  his  insensibility  to 
the  more  exquisite  and  ethereal  forms  of  poetical  excel- 
lence. But  however  he  may  be  classified,  he  possesses  the 
essential  mark  of  genius,  namely,  that  his  pictures,  however 
coarse  the  workmanship,  stamp  themselves  on  our  minds 
indelibly  and  instantaneously.  His  pathos  is  here  and 
there  clumsy,  but  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  His  char- 
acteristic qualities  were  first  distinctly  shown  in  the  "  Yil* 
IaK®***  which  was  partly  composed  under  Burke's  eye,  and 
was  more  or  less  touched  by  Johnson.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
work  after  Johnson's  own  heart,  intended  to  be  a  pendanti 
or  perhaps  a  corrective,  to  Goldsmith's  **  Deserted  VU« 
lage."  It  is  meant  to  give  the  bare  blank  facts  of  rural 
Uk,  stripped  of  all  sentimental  gloss.    To  read  the  two  is 
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something  like  hearing  a  speech  from  an  optimist  landlord 
and  then  listening  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Arch.  Gold- 
smith, indeed,  was  far  too  exquisite  an  artist  to  indulge  In 
mere  conventionalities  about  agricultural  bliss.  If  his 
^  Auburn  "  is  rather  idealized,  the  most  prosaic  of  critics 
cannot  object  to  the  elow  thrown  by  the  memory  of  the 
poet  over  the  scene  of  now  ruined  happiness,  and,  more- 
over, Goldsmith's  delicate  humor  guards  him  instinctively 
from  laying  on  his  rose-color  too  thickly.  Crabbe,  how- 
ever, will  have  nothing  to  do  with  rose-color,  thick  or  thin. 
There  is  one  explicit  reference  in  the  poem  to  his  predeces- 
sor's work,  and  it  is  significant.  Everybody  remembers,  or 
ought  to  remember.  Goldsmith's  charming  pastor,  to  whom 
it  can  only  be  objected  that  he  has  not  the  fear  of  political 
economists  before  his  eyes.  This  is  Crabbe's  retor  t,  afler 
describing  a  dying  pauper  in  need  of  spiritual  consol  ation . 

And  does  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  **  passing  rich  with  forty  poundit  a  year  1 " 
Ah  !  no  ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  htm,  feeds  this  little  flock  ; 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  adk  ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  lablors  light, 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  tbroueh  half  the  day, 
Ana  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play. 

This  fox-hunting  parson  (of  whom  Cowper  has  described  a. 
duplicate)  lets  the  pauper  die  as  he  pleases;  and  after- 
wards allows  him  to  be  buried  without  attending,  perform- 
ing the  funerals,  it  seems,  in  a  lump,  upon  Sundays. 
Crabbe  admits  in  a  note  that  such  negligence  was  uncom- 
mon, but  adds  that  it  is  not  unknown.  The  flock  is,  on  the 
whole,  worthy  of  the  shepherd.  The  old  village  sports 
have  died  out  in  favor  of  smuggling  and  wrecking.  The 
poor  are  not,  as  rich  men  fancy,  healthy  and  well  fed. 
xlieir  work  makes  them  premature  victims  to  ague  and 
rheumatism  ;  their  food  is 

Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  worn-out  laborer  is  the  poorhouse, 
described  in  lines,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Scott 
and  Wordsworth  learnt  them  by  heart,  and  the  melancholy 
death- bed  already  noticed.  Are  we  reading  a  poem  or  a 
Blue  Book  done  into  rhyme  ?  may  possibly  be  the  question 
of  some  readers.  *  The  answer  should  perhaps  be  that  a 
good  many  Blue  Books  contain  an  essence  which  only  re- 
quires to  be  properly  extracted  and  refined  to  become  gen- 
uine poetry.  If  Crabbe's  verses  retain  rather  too  much  of 
the  earthly  elements,  he  is  capable  of  transmuting  his  min- 
erals into  genuine  gold,  as  well  as  of  simply  collecting 
them.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  characteristic  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  occasional  descriptions  of  nature  are 
harmoniously  blended  with  the  human  life  in  his  poetry. 
Crabbe  is  an  ardent  lover  of  a  certain  type  of  scenerv,  to 
which  justice  has  not  often  been  done.  We  are  told  how, 
afler  a  long  absence  from  Suffolk,  he  rode  sixty  miles  from 
his  house  to  have  a  dip  in  the  sea.  Some  of  his  poems  ap- 
pear to  be  positively  impregnated  with  a  briny,  or  rather 
perhaps  a  tarry  odor.  Toe  sea  which  he  loved'  was  by  no 
means  a  Byronic  sea.  It  has  no  grandeur  of  storm,  and 
still  less  has  it  the  Mediterranean  blue.  It  is  the  sluggish 
mudd^  element  which  washes  the  shores  of  his  beloved  Suf- 
folk. He  likes  even  the  shelving  beach,  with  fishermen's 
boats  and  decaying  nets  and  remnants  of  stale  fish.  He 
loves  the  dreary  estuary,  where  the  slow  tide  sways  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  whence 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 

Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flocks  of  wildfowl  stretch. 

The  coming  generation  of  poets  took  to  the  mountains ;  but 
Crabbe  remained  faithful  to  the  dismal  and  yet,  in  his 

.^hands,  the  impressive  scenery  of  his  native  salt-marshes. 

*His  method  of  deftription  suits  the  country.  His  verses 
never  become  melodramatic,  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  in- 
vest nature  with  the  mystic  life  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 


He  gives  the  plain  prosaic  facts  which  impress  us  because 
they  are  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiment 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  fragment  from  the  '*  Village,"  which 
is  simply  a  description  of  the  neighborhood  of  Aldbor- 
ough :  — 

IjO  !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighboring  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears  ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ; 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bngloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  msllow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade. 

The  writer  is  too  obviously  a  botanist;  but  the  picture 
always  remains  with  us  as  the  only  conceivable  background 
for  the  poverty-stricken  population  whom  he  is  about  to  de- 
scribe. The  actors  in  the  *'  Borough  "  are  presented  to  us 
in  a  similar  setting ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  put  a  sea-piece 
beside  this  bit  of  barren  common.  Crabbe's  range  of  de- 
scriptive power  is  pretty  well  confined  within  the  limits  so 
defined.     He  is  scarcely  at  home  beyond  the  tide-marks  : 

Be  it  the  summer  noon  ;  a  sandy  space 

The  ebbing;  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 

Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beech  above, 

Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confui^ion  move ; 


There  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 

An  equal  motion ;  swelliujc  as  it  sleeps, 

Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand. 

Faint  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  rid^y  sand. 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  witli  gentle  blow. 

And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 

Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored  :  for  they  glide 

On  the  still  sea,  urged  slowly  by  the  tide : 

Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before 

Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 

And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 

I  have  omitted  a  couplet  which  verges  on  the  scientific ; 
for  Crabbe  is  unpleasantly  anxious  to  leave  nothing  unex- 
plained. The  efiect  is,  in  its  way,  perfect.  Any  one  who 
pleases  may  compare  it  with  Wordsworth's  calm  in  the 
verses  upon  Peele  Castle,  where  the  sentiment  is  given 
without  the  minute  statement  of  facts,  and  where,  too,  we 
have  the  inevitable  quotation  about  die  "  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  is  pretty  nearly  as  rare  in 
Crabbe's  poetry.  What  he  sees,  we  can  all  see,  though  not 
so  intensely  ;  and  his  art  consists  in  selecting  the  precise 
elements  that  tell  most  forcibly  towards  bringing  us  into 
the  required  frame  of  mind.  To  enioy  Crabbe  fully,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  be  acclimatized  on  the  coast  of  the  East- 
ern counties ;  we  should  become  sensitive  to  the  plaintive 
music  of  the  scenery,  which  is  now  generally  drowned  by 
the  discordant  sounds  of  modern  watering-places,  and  would 
seem  insipid  to  a  generation  which  values  excitement  in 
scenery  as  in  fiction.  Readers,  who  measure  the  beauty  of 
a  district  by  its  average  height  above  the  sea- level,  and 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  **  waste  enormous 
marsh,"  may  find  Crabbe  uncongenial. 

The  human  character  is  determined,  as  Mr.  Buckle  and 
other  philosophers  have  assured  us,  by  the  climate  and  the 
soil.  A  little  ingenuity,  such  as  those  philosophers  display 
in  accommodating  facts  to  theory,  might  dbcover  a  parallel 
between  the  type  of  Crabbe's  personages  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  his  native  district.  Declining  a  task  which  might 
lead  to  fanciful  conclusions,  I  may  assume  that  the  Kast 
Anglian  character  is  sufliciently  familiar,  whatever  the 
causes  by  which  it  has  been  determined.  To  define 
Crabbe's  poetry  we  have  simply  to  imagine  ourselves  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  his  parishioners,  told  by  a  clergyman 
brought  np  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  the  middle  classes, 
scarcely  elevated  above  their  prejudices,  and  not  willingly 
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leaving  their  circle  of  ideas.  We  mast  endow  him  with 
that  eimplicity.  of  character  which  gives  us  frequent  cause 
to  smile  at  its  proprietor,  hut  which  does  not  disqualify  him 
from  seeing  a  great  deal  further  into  his  neighbors  than 
th^  are  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  doine.  Such  insight, 
in  fact,  is  aue  not  to  any  great  subtlety  of  intellect,  but  to 
the  possession  of  deep  feeung  and  sympathy.  Crabbe  saw 
little  n\ore  of  Burke  than  would  have  been  visible  to  an  or- 
dinary Suffolk  farmer.  When  transplanted  to  a  ducal 
mansion,  he  only  drew  the  pretty  obvious  inference,  in- 
ferred in  a  vigorous  poem,  that  a  patron  is  a  very  disagree- 
able and  at  times  a  very  mischievous  personage.  The  joys 
and  griefs  which  really  interest  him  are  of  the  very  tangi- 
ble and  solid  kind  which  aifect  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  stern  reality.  Here  and 
there  his  good-humored  but  rather  clumsy  ridicule  may 
strike  some  lady  to  whom  some  demon  has  whispered 
"  Have  a  taste  ; "  and  who  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  fat 
bacon  on  Mr.  Tovell's  table.  He  pities  her  squeamishness, 
but  thinks  it  rather  (unreasonable.  He  satirizes  too  the 
heads  of  the  rustic  aristocracy ;  the  brutal  squire  who  bul- 
lies his  nephew,  the  clergyman,  for  preaching  against  his 
vices,  and  corrupts  the  whole  neighborhood ;  or  the  specu- 
lative banker  who  cheats  old-maids  under  pretence  of  look- 
ing afler  their  investments.  If  the  squire  does  not  gener- 
ally appear  in  Crabbe  in  the  familiar  dramatic  character  of 
a  rural  Lovelace,  it  is  chiefly  because  Crabbe  has  no  great 
belief  in  the  general  purity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  rural 
life.  But  his  most  powerful  stories  deal  with  the  tragedies 
—  only  too  life-like  —  of  the  shop  and  the  farm.  He  de- 
scribes the  temptations  which  lead  the  small  tradesman  to 
adulterate  his  goods,  or  the  parish  clerk  to  embezzle  the 
money  subscril^d  in  the  village  church,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  dissenting  families  who  foster  a  spiritual  pride  which 
leads  to  more  unctuous  hypocrisy ;  for  though  he  sayn  of 
the  wicked  squire,  that 

His  worship  ever  was  a  chnrchman'tme, 
And  held  in  scorn  the  methodistic  crew, 

the  scorn  is  only  objectionable  to  him  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
cynical  cloak  for  scorn  of  good  morals.  He  tells  how  boys 
run  away  to  sea,  or  join  strolling  players,  and  have  in  con- 
sequence to  beg  their  bread  at  the  end  of  their  days.  The 
almshouse  or  the  county  jail  is  the  natural  end  of  his  vil- 
lains, and  he  paints  to  the  life  the  evil  courses  which  gen- 
erally lead  to  such  a  climax.  Nobody  describes  better  the 
process  of  going  to  the  doo;s.  And  most  of  all,  he  sympa- 
thizes with  the  village  maiden  who  has  listened  too  easily 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  a  gay  sailor,  or 
a  smart  London  footman,  and  has  to  reap  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  her  too  easy  faith.  Most  of  his  stories  might  be 
oaralleled  by  the  experience  of  any  country  clerj^yman  who 
has  entered  into  the  life  of  his  parishioners.  They  are  as 
commonplace  and  as  pathetic  as  the  things  which  are  hap- 
pening round  us  every  day,  and  which  fill  a  neglected  par- 
agraph in  a  country  newspaper.  The  treatment  varies 
from  the  purely  humorous  to  the  most  deep  and  genuine 
pathos ;  though  it  seldom  takes  us  into  the  regions  of  the 
loftier  imagination. 

The  more  humorous  of  these  performances  msy  be  briefly 
dismissed.  Crabbe  possesses  the  faculty,  but  not  in  any 
eminent  degree ;  his  hand  is  a  little  heavy,  and  one  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Tovell  and  his  like  were  of  the  race 
vrho  require  to  have  a  joke  driven  into  their  heads  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  Once  or  twice  we  come  upon  a  sketch 
vrhich  may  help  to  explain  Miss  Austen^s  admiration. 
There  is  an  old  maid  devoted  to  Mira,  and  rejoicing  in 
stuffed  puppies  and  parrots,  who  might  have  been  another 
£mma  Woodhouse,  and  a  parson  who  would  have  suited 
the  £ltons  admirably :  — 

Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts ;  at  times 
He  altered  sermons  and  he  aimed  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards, 
Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 

Soch  sketches  are  a  pleasant  relief  to  his  more  sombre 
portraiture;  but  it  is  in  the  tragic  elements  that  his  true 
power  comes  out.    The  motives  of  his  stories  may  be  triv-j 


ial,  but  never  the  sentiment    The  deep  manly  emotion 
mskkes  us  forget  not  only  the  frequent  clumsiness  of  hii 
style  but  the  pettiness  of  the  incident,  and,  what  Is  more 
difi&colt,  the  rather  bread-and-butter  tone  of  moralitv.    If 
he  is  a  little  too  fond  of  bringing  his  villains  to  the  gsllows, 
he  is  preoccupied  less  by  the  external  consequences  than 
by  l^e  natural  working  of  evil  passions.    With  him  sin  is 
not  punished  by  being  found  out,  but  by  disintegrating  the 
character  and  blunting  the  higher  sensibilities.    He  wows 
—  and  the  moral,  if  not  new,  is  that  which  possesses  the 
really  intellectual  interest  —  how  evil-doers  are  tortured  by 
the  cravings  of  desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the 
lacerations  inflicted  by  ruined  self-respect    And  therefore 
there  is  a  truth  in  Crabbe's  delineations  which  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  his  more  or  less  rigid  administration  of  poeti- 
cal justice.    His  critics  used  to  accuse  him  of  having  a  low 
opinion  of  human  nature.    It  is  quite  true  that  he  assigns 
to  selfishness  and  brutal  passions  a  very  large  part  in  car- 
rying on  the  machinery  of  the  world.     Some  readers  may 
infer  that  he  was  unlucky  in  his  experience,  and  others  that 
he  loved  facts  too  unflinchingly.    His  stories  sometimes  re- 
mind one  of  Balzac's  in  the  descriptions  of  selfishness  tri- 
umphant over  virtue.    One,  for  example,  of  his  deeply  pa- 
thetic poems  is  called  the  <*  Brothers ;  "  and  repeats  the 
old  contrast  given  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  BlifiL    The 
shrewd  sly  hypocrite  has  received  all  manner  of  kindnesses 
from  the  generous  and  simple  sailor,  and  wheu,  at  last,  the 
poor  sailor  is  ruined  in  health  and  fortune,  he  comes  home 
expecting  to  be  supported  by  the  gratitude  of  the  brother, 
who  has  by  this  time  made  money  and  is  living  at  his  ease. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  or  more  in  the  spirit  of  some 
of  Balzac's  stories  than  the  way  in  which  the  rich  man  re- 
ceives his  former  benefactor ;  his  faint  recognition  of  fra- 
ternal feelings  gradually  cools  down  under  the  influence  of 
a  selfish  wife ;  till  at  last  the  poor  old  sailor  is  driven  from 
the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen  to  the  loft, 
and  finally  deprived  of  his  only  comfort,  his  intercourse 
with  a  voung  nephew  not  yet  broken  into  hardness  of  heart. 
The  laa  is  not  to  be  corrupted  bv  the  coarse  language  of 
his  poor  old  uncle.    The  rich  brother  suspects  that  the 
sailor  has  broken  this  rule,  and  b  reviling  him  for  his  in- 
gratitude, when  suddenly  he  discovers  that  he  is  abusing  a 
corpse.    The  old  sailor's  heart  is  broken  at  last ;  and  nis 
brother  repents  too  late.    He  tries  to  comfort  his  remorse 
by  cross-examining  the  boy,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  last 
quarrel :  — 

*'  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  f  "    **  He  never  cursed, 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  burst" 

"  And  so  will  mine." — "  Bat,  father,  you  must  pray ; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Praying,  however,  cannot  bring  back  the  dead;  and  the 
fratricide,  for  such  he  feels  himself  to  be,  is  a  melancholy 
man  to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  Balzac's  bands  repentance 
would  have  had  no  place,  and  selfishness  been  finally  tri- 
umphant and  unabashed.  We  need  not  ask  which  would 
be  the  most  effective  or  the  truest  treatment ;  though  .  I 
must  put  in  a  word  for  the  superior  healthiness  of  Crabbe's 
mind.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about  him.  Still,  it  wonl^ 
be  absurd  to  push  such  a  comparison  far.  Crabbe's  por 
traits  are  only  spirited  vignettes  compared  with  the  elabo- 
rate full  lengths  drawn  by  the  intense  imagination  of  the 
French  novelist ;  and  Crabbe's  whole  range  of  thought  is 
narrower.  The  two  writers  have  a  real  resemblance  only 
in  so  far  as  in  each  case  a  powerful  accumulation  of  life- 
like details  enables  them  to  produce  a  pathos,  powerful  by 
its  vivid  reality. 

The  singular  power  of  Crabbe  is  in  some  sense  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  stories  where  the  incidents  are  almost  au- 
daciously trifling.  One  of  them  begins  with  this  not  very 
impressive  and  very  ungrammatical  couplet :  — ?  • 

With  our  late  Vicar,  and  his  age  the  same, 
His  clerk,  hight  Jachin,  to  his  office  came. 

Jachin  is  a  man  of  oppressive  respectability;  so  oppressive, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  scamps  of  tlm  borough  try  to  get 
him  into  scrapes  by  temptations  of  a  very  inartificial  kind^ 
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which  he  U  strong  enough  to  resist  At  last,  however,  it; 
oocnrs  to  Jechin  that  he  can  easily  embezsle  part  of  the 
Qsnal  monthly  offerings  while  saving  his  character  in  his 
own  %ye»  by  some  ob^oos  sophistry.  He  is  detected  and 
dismissed,  and  dies  after  coming  upon  the  parish.  These 
materials  for  a  tragic  poem  are  not  very  promising ;  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sorrows  of  poor  Jachin  affect 
ns  as  deeply  as  those  of  Gretchen  in  **  Fanst."  The  par- 
ish clerk  IS  perhaps  a  fit  type  of  all  that  was  least  poetical 
in  the  old  social  order  of  the  country,  and  virtue  which 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  taking  two  shillings  out  of  a 
plate  scarcely  wants  a  Mephistopheles  to  overcome  it.  We 
mav  perhaps  think  that  the  apologetic  note  which  the  ex- 
cellent Crabbe  inserts  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  mean  by  it  to  represent  mankind  as  **  pup- 
pets of  an  overpowering  destiny,^'  or  **  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  seducing  spirits,"  is  a  little  superfluous.  The  fact  that 
a  parish-cterk  has  taken  to  petty  pilfering  can  scarcely  jus- 
tify those  heterodox  conclusions.  But  when  we  have 
smiled  at  Crabbe's  philosophy,  we  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
force  of  his  sentiment.  A  blighted  human  soul  is  a  pa- 
thetic object,  however  paltry  the  temptation  to  which  it 
has  succumbed.  Jachin  has  the  dignity  of  despair,  thoof^h 
he  is  not  quite  a  fallen  archangel ;  and  Crabbe's  &vonte 
scenery  harmonises  with  his  agony. 

In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayed, 
Shrinking  firom  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  mined  mind ; 
On  the  broad  wach,  the  silent  snmmer  day, 
Stretched  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  awayj 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea. 
Or  on  the  mnd-bank  by  the  eider  tree. 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he.1 

Kor  would  he  have  been  a  more  pitiable  object  if  he  had 
betraved  a  nation  or  sold  his  soul  for  a  carter  instead  of 
the  pillage  of  a  subscription  plate.  Poor  old  Jachin's  story 
may  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  a  commonplace  tract ;  but 
the  detected  pilferer,  though  he  has  only  lost  the  respect  of 
the  parson,  the  overseer,  and  the  beadle,  touches  us  deeply 
as  tne  Byronic  hero  who  has  fallen  out  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  world. 

If  we  refuse  to  sympathise  with  the  pang  due  to  so  petty 
a  catastrophe —  though  our  sympathy  snould  surely  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  keenness  of^  the  suffering  rather  than  the 
absolute  height  of  the  fall  — we  may  turn  to  a  tragedy  of  a 
deeper  dye.  Peter  Grimes,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  a 
ruffian  from  his  infancv.  He  once  knocked  down  his  poor 
old  father,  who  warned  hhn  of  the  consequences  of  his  orn- 
talify:  — 

On*an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Adopting  such  a  remedy,  he  sank  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
gradually  became  a  thief,  a  smuggler,  and  a  social  outlaw. 
In  those  days,  however,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  BArs. 
Brownrigg,  parish  authorities  practiced  the  ^<  boarding-out 
system "  after  a  reckless  fashion.  Peter  was  allowed  to 
take  two  or  three  approntices  in  succession,  whom  he  bul- 
lied, starved,  and  maltreated,  and  who  finally  died  under 
snroicious  ciroumstances.  The  last  was  founa  dead  in  Pe- 
ters fishinff-boat  after  a  rough  voyage ;  and  though  noth- 
ing could  be  proved,  the  mayor  told  him  that  he  should 
have  no  mora  slaves  to  belabor.  Peter,  pursuing  his  trade 
in  solitude,  gradually  became  morbid  ana  deprened.  The 
melancholy  estuary  became  haunted  by  gnostly  visions. 
He  had  to  groan  and  sweat  with  no  vent  for  his  pas- 
sion:— 

Thas'by  himself  compelled  to  live  each  day. 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see. 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  hij^h, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun*  burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  beat. 


Peter  grow  more  sullen,  and  the  scenery  became  man 
weird  and  depressing.  The  few  who  watdied  him  rs> 
marked  that  thero  wero  three  places  where  Peter  seemed  to 
be  moro  than  usually  moved.  For  a  time  he  hurried  past 
them,  whistling  as  he  rowed ;  but  gradually  he  seemed  to 
be  fascinated.  The  idle  lodgers  in  the  summer  saw  a  man 
and  boat  lingering  in  the  tideway,  apparently  watching  die 
gliding  waves  wiuioot  casting  a  net  or  looking  at  the  wild- 
K>wl.  At  last,  his  delirium  becoming  stronger,  he  is  esrried 
to  the  po6r-house,  and  tells  his  story  to  the  clergyman.  No- 
bodv  has  painted  with  greater  vigor  that  kind  of  eztenal- 
ixed  conscience  which  may  sUU  survive  in  a  bmtalixed 
mind.  Peter  Grimes,  of  course,  sees  his  victims'  spiriti 
and  hates  them.  He  fancies  that  hb  &ther  tonaeats  him 
out  of  .plte,  chan«teri.tic.lly  ibrgMtiiig  Uut  tbe  ghort  i>«d 
some  excuse  for  his  anger : — 

(''T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  stlU,  serene, 
No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
I  paddled  op  and  down  and  dipped  my  net. 
But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get,  — 
A  father's  pleasure  when  his  toil  was  done, 
To  plagae  and  torture  thus  an  only  son  I 
And  so  I  sat  and  looked  upon  the  stream. 
How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  ; 
But  dream  it  was  not ;  no  I  —  I  fixed  my  eyes 
On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirit  rise ; 
I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand. 
And  hold  a  thin,  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 
And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touched  a  drop ; 
I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  the  intent, 
And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

Remorse  in  Peter's  mind  takes  the  shape  of  bitter  hatred 
for  his  victims ;  and  with  another  characteristic  oonfoiioo, 
he  partly  attributes  his  sufferings  to  some  evil  influence  ia- 
trinsic  in  the  locality :  — 

There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose,  — 
The  whole  long  nver  has  not  such  as  those,  — 
Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain. 
He  'U  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the  brain. 

And  then  the  malevolent  ghosts  forced  poor  Peter  to  lean 
on  his  oars,  and  showed  him  virions  of  coming  horran. 
Grimes  dies  impenitent,  and  fancying  that  his  tormentort 
aro  about  to  seise  him.  Of  all  haunted  men  in  fictioo,  it  ii 
not  easy  to  think  of  a  case  whero  the  honor  is  more  terri- 
bly realised.  The  blood-boultered  Banquo  tortured  a 
noble  victim,  but  scarcely  tortured  him  moro  effectoailr. 
Peter  Grimes  was  doubtless  a  close  rolation  of  Peter  BdL 
Bell  having  the  advantage  of  Wordsworth's  interpretatio&, 
leads  us  to  many  thoughts  which  Ue  altogether  beyoad 
Crabbe's  reach;  but,  looking  simply  at  the  sheer  tragic 
foroe  of  the  two  characters.  Grimes  is  to  Bell  what  brand; 
is  to  small  beer.  He  would  never  have  sliown  the  wbite 
feather  like  his  snccessor,  who, 

After  ten  months'  melancholy 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

If,  in  some  sense,  Peter  Grimes  is  the  most  effectire  of 
Crabbe's  heroes,  he  would,  if  taken  ak>ne,  give  a  Tery  dii- 
torted  improasion  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  poetry,  a  a 
only  at  intervals  that  he  introduces  us  to  downright  crimi- 
nals. Thero  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  a  convicted  felon, 
which,  according  to  Macaulay,  has  made  "  many  a  rough 
and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child,"  and  which,  if  ipM« 
wero  unlimited,  would  make  a  striking  pendant  to  1^ 
agony  of  the  burdened  Grimes.  But,  as  a  rule,  Crabbe 
can  find  motives  enough  for  tenderness  in  sofferines  whidi 
have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  criminal  law,  and  of  whicbtha 
mere  framework  of  the  story  is  often  interesdng  eooogtu 
His  peculiar  power  is  best  displayed  in  so  presenting  to  tf 
the  sorrows  of  commonplace  characters  as  to  make  us  nel 
that  a  shabby  coat  and  a  narrow  education,  and  the  moii 
unromantic  causes,  need  not  cut  off  our  sympathies  witns 
fellow-creature ;  and  that  the  dullest  tradesman  who  treads 
on  our  toes  in  an  omnibus,  mav  want  only  a  power  of  artjcs- 
late  expression  to  bring  before  us  some  of  the  deepest  ot 
all  problems.  The  paridi  clerk  and  the  grocer—or  wW- 
ever  may  be  the  proverbial  epitome  of  human  doUiNii-* 
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maT  swell  the  cboruB  of  Iftmentation  over  the  barrenQeM 
and  the  hardships  and  the  wasted  energies  and  the  harsh 
discords  of  life  which  is  always  **  steaming  np  "  from  the 
'world,  and  to  which  it  is  one,  though  perhaps  not  the  high- 
est, of  the  poet's  functions  to  make  us  duly  sensible. 
Crabbe,  like  all  realistic  writers,  must  be  studied  at  full 
length,  and  therefore  quotations  are  necessarily  unjust.  It 
^will  be  sufficient  if  I  refer — pretty  much  at  random  —  to 
the  short  stories  of  Phoebe  Dawson  "  in  the  '*  Parish  Reg- 
ister/' to  the  more  elaborate  stories  of  **  Edward  Shore " 
suid  the  «"  Parting  Hour  "  in  the  <«  Tales,''  or  to  the  story 
of  ^  Ruth  "in  the  *«  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  where  again  the 
dreary  pathos  is  strangely  heightened  by  Crabbe's  favorite 
seaport  scenery,  to  prove  that  he  misht  be  called  as  trulv 
ns  Gioldsmith  affeetuum  poiens,  though  scarcely  Unit  domt- 
naior. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  conclude  by  a  word  or  two  as  to 
Crabbe's  peculiar  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 
I  said  that,  unlike  his  contemporaries,  Cowper  and  Burns, 
be  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  cen- 
tXMTj  school,  and  partly  for  thu  reason  excited  the  wavward 
admiration  of  Bvron,  who  always  chose  to  abuse  the  bridge 
which  carried  nim  to  fame.  But  Crabbe's  clumsiness  of 
ezpreasion  makes  him  a  verv  inadequate  successor  of  Pope 
or  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  claims  are  really  founded  on  tne 
qualities  which  led  Byron  to  call  him  **  nature's  sternest 
psunter,  yet  her  best."  On  this  side  he  is  connected  with 
some  tendencies  of  the  school  which  supplanted  his  early 
modela  So  far  as  Wordsworth  and  his  followers  repre- 
sented the  reaction  from  an  artificial  to  a  love  of  unsopnis- 
ticated  nature,  Crabbe  is  entirely  at  one  with  them.  He 
did  not  share  that  unlucky  taste  for  the  namby-pamby  bv 
which  Wordsworth  annoyed  his  contemporaries,  and  spoilt 
some  of  his  earlier  poems.  Its  place  was  filled  in  Crabbe's 
miod  by  an  even  more  unfortunate  disposition  for  ihe  simplv 
humdrum  and  commonplace,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
makes  it  almost  as  hard  to  read  a  good  deal  of  his  verses 
as  to  consume  large  quantities  of  suet  pudding,  and  has 
probablv  destroyed  his  popularity  with  the  present  genera- 
tion. Still,  Crabbe's  influence  was  powerful  as  against  the 
old  conventionality.  He  did  not,  like  his  predecessors, 
write  upon  the  topics  which  interested  **  persons  of  qualltv," 
and  never  gives  us  the  impression  of  having  composed  bis 
ihymes  in  a  full-bottomea  wig  or  oven  in  a  Grub  Street 
sarret.  He  has  gone  out  into  country  fields  and  village 
uuiea,  and  paints  directly  from  man  and  nature,  with 
almost  a  cynical  disregard  of  the  accepted  code  of  pro- 

Eriety.  But  the  points  on  which  he  parts  company  with 
is  more  distinguished  predecessors  is  equally  obvious. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  lately  been  telling  us  with  great 
eloquence  what  is  the  theology  which  underlies  the  poet- 
ical tendencies  of  the  last  generation  of  poets.  Of  tha 
creed,  a  sufficiently  vague  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  Crabbe 
was  by  no  means  an  apostle.  Rather,  one  would  say,  he 
was  as  indifierent  as  a  good  old-fashioned  clergyman  could 
very  well  be  to  the  existence  of  any  new  order  of  ideas  in 
the  world.  The  infidels,  whom  he  sometimes  attacks,  read 
Bolingbroke,  and  Chubb,  and  Mandeville,  and  have  only 
heard  by  report  even  of  the  existence  of  Voltaire.  The 
Dissenters,  whom  he  so  heartily  detests,  have  listened  to 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  or  perhaps  to  Huntington,  S.  S.  — 
that  is,  as  it,piay  now  be  necessary  to  explain.  Sinner 
Saved.  Every  newer  development  of  thought  was  still  far 
away  from  the  quiet  pews  of  Aldborough,  and  the  only  form 
of  church  restoration  of  which  he  has  beard  is  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of  oainting  a  new  wall  to  represent  a 
growth  of  lichena  Crabbe  appreciates  the  charm  of  the 
picturesque,  but  has  never  yet  heard  of  our  elaborate 
methods  of  creating  modern  antiques.  Lapped  in  such  ig- 
norance, and  with  a  mind  little  given  to  speculation,  it  is 
only  in  character  that  Crabbe  should  be  totally  insensible 
to  the  various  moods  <rf  thought  represented  by  Words- 
wmrth's  pantheistic  conceptions  of  nature,  or  by  Shelley's 
dreamy  idealism,  or  Byron's  fierce  revolutionary  impulses. 
StiU  less,  if  possible,  could  he  sjrmpathise  with  that  love  of 
beauty,  pure  and  simple,  of  which  Keats  was  the  first 
prophet.    He  might,  indeed,  be  briefly  described  by  say- 


ing  that  he  is  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  Keats.  The 
more  bigoted  admirers  of  Keats  —  for  there  are  bigots  In 
all  matters  of  taste  or  poetrr  as  well  as  in  science  or  theol- 
ogy or  politics  —  would  reuise  the  title  of  poet  to  Crabbe, 
altogether,  on  the  strength  of  the  absence  of  this  element 
from  his  verses.  Like  bis  most  obvious  parallels  in  paint- 
ing, he  is  too  fond  of  boors  and  pothouses  to  be  allowed  the 
quality  of  artistic  perception.  I  will  not  argue  the  point, 
which  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  question  of  classification  than  ot 
intrinsic  merit ;  but  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  test  which 
will,  1  think,  give  Crabbe  a  very  firm,  though  it  may  be, 
not  a  vj^ry  lofty  place.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  Macaulav's  <*  rough  and  cynical  readers." 
I  admit  that  I  can  read  the  story  of  the  convicted  felon,  or 
of  Peter  Grimes  without  indulging  in  downright  blubber- 
ing. Most  readers,  I  fear,  can  in  these  days  get  through 
pathetic  poems  and  novels  without  absolutely  using  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  But  though  Crabbe  may  not  prompt 
such  outward  and  visible  signs  of  emotion,  I  think  that  he 
produces  a  more  distinct  titillatlon  of  the  lachrymatory 
glands  than  almost  any  poet  of  his  time.  True,  he  does 
not  appeal  to  emotions,  accessible  only  through  the  finer 
intellectual  perceptions,  or  to  the  thoughts  which  '*  lie  too 
deep  for  teara"  That  preroirative  belongs  to  men  of  more 
intense  character,  greater  philosophical  power,  and  more 
delicate  instincts.  Bat  the  power  of  touching  readers  bv 
downright  pictures  of  homespun  griefs  and  sufferings  is 
one  which,  to  my  mind,  implies  some  poetical  capacity,' 
and  which  clearly  belongs  to  Crabbe. 


THE  «*PALL  MALL-  ON  EVOLUTION. 

Thrhe  is  a  certain  writer  in  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  who 
would  compare  well  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  so-called 
**  giants"  of  the  old  .days, — to  use  Macaulay's  expression, 
—  in  the  vigor,  fertiuty,  and  graphic  character  of  nis  liter- 
ary work,  but  with  a  bitterness,  a  naughtiness,  a  (so  to 
speak)  '<  invincible  ignorance,"  all  his  own.  No  man  with 
any  true  appreciation  of  literarv  style  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  strength  with  which  he  hammers  away  vear  by  year 
at  impressing  his  very  masculine  and  strongly-conceived, 
thougn  narrow  and,  on  many  sides,  positively  obtuse  creed, 
on  the  minds  of  a  shallow-hearted  generation,  —  the  effect- 
iveness with  which  he  is  constantly  drawing  and  drawing 
again  for  us  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  of  strong,  upright,  and 
sombre  concepUons  as  to  the  government  of  the  universe  by 
a  probable  God,  as  to  the  checkered  destinies  of  man,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  fatal  subterfuges  by  which  weakminded 
people  try  to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  see- 
ing facts  as  they  are.  The  present  writer,  at  least,  may  say 
that  he  so  much  enjoys  the  vigor  of  the  ever-varying,  yet 
ever-identical  photograph,  which  this  graphic  writer  paints 
of  himself  on  the  literature  of  the  dav,  that  he  would  gladly 
purchase  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  blundered  auainst, 
thumped,  and  contemptuously  shot  into  the  gutter,  by  this 
not  very  accurate-sighted  giant  of  the  literary  world,  who 
is  always  reminding  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Titan,  *<  with 
deaf  ears  and  labor-dimmed  eyes,  staggering  on  to  his 
goal."  This  goal,  as  regards  the  ultmiate  intellectual 
creed  of  the  writer  we  are  referring  to,  seems  certain  to  be 
a  sort  of  Carlylian  glorification  of  fx>rce,  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  voluntarv,  as  at  once  the  source  and  upshot  of 
things,  —  though  he  betrays  a  much  stronger  respect  for 
positive  law,  and  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  practical 
utility  of  government,  when  not  representing  an  individual 
will  but  only  a  sood  system,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ever  con- 
fessed. The  writer  we  speak  of,  whom  we  suppose,  at  least, 
that  we  discern  in  the  author  of  the  paper  in  last  Tuesday's 
Pail  Mall  on  **  Old  and  New  Apologetics,"  —  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  supercilious  attack  on  the  article  we  published  last 
week  called  **  The  Materialist's  Stronghold,**  —  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  improved,  but  injured,  as  a  literary  force,^  by 
takinff  more  pains  to  understand  the  positions  he  assails ; 
for  after  one  has  once  made  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  becomes  the  most  unprofitable,  though  he  remains 
the  most  interesting,  of  writers,  his  great  power  consisting 
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in  that  figure  of  speech  which,  when  it  can  be  sufficiently 
▼aried  not  to  weary,  is,  as  Carlyle  himself,  we  think,  ob- 
served, the  greatest  of  all  rhetorical  forces,  repetition.  Ex- 
cept when  uealiog  with  legal  topics,  no  one  seems  less  ca- 
pable than  this  author  of  entering  into  an  intellectual  posi- 
tion somewhat  removed  from  his  own,  or  of  even  carins  to 
discriminate  one  aim  from  another  in  the  writers  he  buffets. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  for  instance,  that  he  can  have  cared 
to  understand  the  sense  of  what  we  were  writing  about  in 
our  last  number,  for  hb  criticism  is  just  as  wide  of  it  as  if 
he  had  really  read  no  more  than  the  fifteen  lines  he  ex- 
tracts. No  doubt  he  read  the  whole,  but  apparently  in 
that  spirit  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  argument 
which  would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  distingrishing  be- 
tween one  branch  of  it  and  another.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
this  writer  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  sorry  work  the- 
orizing about  the  origin  of  things  ;  that  if  you  can  believe 
in  God  at  all,  it  is  only  bv  a  happy  leap  from  the  convic- 
tion of  your  own  personal  identity  to  tlie  analogical  pre- 
sumption that  some  infinitely  mightier  self  underlies  the 
government  of  the  universe  ;  and  he  evidently  holds  that 
all  attempts  to  find  any  harmony  between  the  facts  of  the 
universe  and  the  moral  peculiarities  of  man  are  more  or 
less  the  futilities  of  weak  minds,  which  cannot  bear  to  con- 
fess either  the  inscrutability  of  the  world,  or  the  obvious 
inconsistency  between  their  moral  code  and  that  which  the 
said  world  embodies.  Such  indiscriminate  contempt,  how- 
ever, for  everything  which  at  a  superficial  glance  seems  to 
belong  to  a  given  class  of  despised  things,  is  not  the  best 
intellectual  condition  for  discriminating  between  what  does 
and  what  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Assuredly  we 
were  never  more  amused,  alter  the  first  vexation  of  so  ridic- 
ulous a  misunderstanding  had  passed,  than  by  reading  the 
Poll  MalCs  criticism  on  what,  as  it  supposed,  we  had  l>een 
saying.  The  fact  is  that  the  writer  ot  the  criticism  shows 
in  it  no  inkling  at  all  either  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  the- 
ory of  evolution,  or  of  the  aim  of  our  remarks  upon  it,  and 
yet  we  do  not  think  the  fault  lay  with  us. 

We  were  not  attempting  in  the  least,  as  the  writer  seems 
to  fancy,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  the  lower  animals 
by  accounting  for  their  sufferings.  £xcept  parenthetically, 
there  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  consistently  with 
the  subject  on  hand,  any  remark  at  all  bearing  on  such  a 
subject.  As  for  trying  to  prove  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  we  should  say  that  no  effort  could  be  more 
futile,  our  imagination  being  entirely 'limited  by  the  actual 
world  we  live  in.  Our  point  was  very  much  narrower,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  quite  within  the  grasp  of  finite  intel- 
lects. It  was  to  consider  whether  the  hypothesis  of  "  evo- 
lution "  is  consistent  with  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
ultimate  source  of  evolution.  We  may  remind  our  readers 
that  what  we  started  from  was  the  assertion  of  Professor 
Challis  and  the  Gttardian  that  mathematicians  are  less  ma- 
terialistic in  their  view  of  science  than  physicists  and  biol- 
ogists. We  observed  that  even  if  it  were  so,  that  was  nat- 
ural enough,  because  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  and 
unvarying  order  discovered  as  yet  in  those  regions  of  nat- 
ure which  are  susceptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  while 
in  the  region  of  those  sciences  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  you  get  the  apparent  signs  both  of 
groping  or  tentativeness,  and  in  some  sense  also  of  failure. 
Our  point,  then,  was  not  to  discuss  a  difficulty  which  was 
just  as  great  before  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  had  been 
advanced  as  it  has  been  since, — the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing animal  suffering  as  proceeding  from  a  Divine  pur- 
pose, —  but  solely  Co  consider  the  new  difficulty,  if  any, 
introduced  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and  that  only 
in  relation  to  those  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
dicate blindness  and  failure.  Anything  beyond  that  was 
beyond  our  purpose  altogether,  and  what  the  Pall  Mall  im- 
putes to  us  was  not  only  not  in  our  article,  but  could  only 
have  been  there  as  a  consequence  of  the  grossest  confusion 
between  several  very  di&erent  subjects.  Our  sole  points 
were  these :  Do  the  discoveries  and  hypotheses  of  Darwin 
justify  the  conception  that  there  is,  in  any  sense  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purely  intellectual  origin  of  things^  hesitation 
and  failure  in  nature  V    Does  nature  grope  and  hesitate  ? 


Does  she  improve  only  by  dint  of  starving-out  previous 
blunders,  or  rather  by  a  process  perfectly  consistent,  even 
to  human  minds,  with  deliberate  prescience  of,  and  inten- 
tion to  create,  all  the  organic  forms  and  phenomena  which 
occur  ?    What  we  ventured  to  point  out  was,  first,  that  the 
apparent  tentativeness  of  nature  is  a  mere  fiction  of  our 
disturbed  imagination ;  that  in  the  organic,  no  less  than  in 
the  inorganic  world,  there  is  no  hesitation,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  it  is  due  simply  to  the  great  varieties  of  form 
which  arise  in  any  complex  structures  under  the  influence 
of  varying  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  eqaally  traceable 
to  fixed  causes,  so  far  as  we  can  judi^  at  all,  though  all  are 
not  equally  perfect  in  structure.    The  appearance  of  hesi- 
tation, then,  really  is,  in  all  probability,  not  hesitation  at 
all,  but  due  simply  to  the  tendency  in  the  forces  at  the 
sources  of  evolution,  whatever  they  are,  to  produce  among 
organic  forms  a  variety  which  we  do  not  nnd  among  the 
inorganic,  — forms  which,  in  relation  to  man*s  view  of  them 
are  better  and  worse,  more  and  less  structurally  perfect,  — 
in  other  words,  forms  between  which  comparison  and  com- 
petition is  possible,  which  is  hardly  the  case  as  regards  the 
inorganic  world.     We  then  went  on  to  our  second  point, 
Does  improvement  in  mature  proceed  by  blundering  and 
the  correction  of  blunders  ?    Is  the  phenomenon  of  organic 
degeneration  one  of  preliminary  blundering  and  sabseqneat 
correction  of  blunders,  or  not  ?    And  it  was  in  discussing 
this  question  that  we  used  the  language  which  has  led  to 
our  aole  contemporary's  very  uninformed  criticism.    The 
fact  of  deterioration  of  type,  of  course,  we  admitted,  bat  we 
thought,  and  think,  that  tact  perfectly  consistent,  consider- 
ing the  drifl  and  final  end  of  organic  evolution,  with  intel- 
lectual prescience  and  specific  intention:      "Why,"  we 
said,  *<  should  variations  of  a  de^nerate  character  ever  be 
admitted,  if  there  be  a  Divine  mind  giving  its  Uw  to  natn- 
ral  change  ?    Of  course  no  complete  answer  can  be  given 
to  such  a  question,  but  considering  the  world  as  the  ttMfe 
on  which  a  moral  freedom  is  to  be  disciplined,  it  is  not  in- 
explicable why  that  liability  to  degeneration  which  is  the 
greatest  danger  in  moral  growth,  is  visible^to  man  on  every 
side,  in  natural  things  as  well  as  moral,  as  one  of  the  catas- 
trophes to  which,  both  naturally  and  supematurally,  he  b 
liable.    Without  the  consUnt  sight  of  the  tendency  to  de- 
generation in  things  natural,  without  being  daily  taught 
that  it  needs,  in  some  sense,  a  physical  struggle  not  merely 
for  nature  to  keep  on  advancing,  but  to  keep  from  Wing 
back,  the  meaning  and  risk  of  the  same  liability  in  tam^ 
moral  and  spiritual  would  not  be  half  as  vivid  as  it  is.    it 
is,  afler  all,  by  no  means  a  matter  for  surprise  that  nat- 
ure should  not  merely  reflect  back,  but  even  in  a  man- 
ner anticipate,  the  inertia,  the  indolence,  the  degeneracy, 
as  well  as  the  activity,  the  industry,  and  the  refining  trans- 
formations, of  human  trial."    Now  we  should  have  thought 
the  drifl  of  this  remark,  —  which  might  have  been,  no 


in  the  Pall  MaU  is  either  ignorant  or  forgetful,  —  that  the 
higher  forms  of  life  are  moulded  on  the  lines,  and  devd- 
oped  out  of  the  experience,  of  the  lower  forms  of  life. 
Without  the  experience  of  high  tension  and  conflict  in 
things  natural,  the  high  tension  and  conflict  in  things  monJ 
would  not  and  could  not  be  what  it  is.  Wljen  we  spoke  of 
what  was  "  visible'  to  men  on  every  side,  we  never  imag^ 
ined  that  any  one  could  be  so  dull  or  so  careless  as  to  harp 
on  that  expression  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mnch 
larger  one  used  in  the  following  sentence,  as  to  our  being 
"  daily  Uught  that  it  needs  in  some  sense  a  physical  strug- 
gle,  not  merely  for  nature  to  keep  on  advancing,  but  to 
keep  from  falling  back."  The  whole  context  of  course  re- 
quired the  assumption  that  it  is  not  merely  what  we  see, 
but  what  we  experience  in  every  way,  as  the  consequence 
of  a  nature  moulded  on  the  same  lines  wih  the  animal  cre- 
ation out  of  which  our  organism  is  evolved,  which  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  the  moral  experience  to  which  we  re- 
ferrt»d.  Had  there  not  been  conflict  and  strife  in  na*nr^ 
there  would  not  have  been  the  natural  competitiveness  and 
emulation  out  of  which  moral  competiUveness  and  emulir 
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tion  are  subsequently  developed.  It  is  the  end  of  the  eTO- 
lation,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  whicli  makes  it  possible  to 
judge  how  far  the  intermediate  steps  are  to  be  attributed 
to  an  intellectual  and  not  to  a  materialistic  origin.  And 
BO  anxious  were  we  to  mark  this,  that  we  went  on  at  the 
close  of  our  paper  to  point  out  what  the  critic  in  the  PaU 
Mall  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of,  that  though  it  is  by 
the  '*  natural  development  of  the  brain"  that  the  highest 
organic  forms  are  evolved,  yet  in  the  moral  rej^ion  some- 
thing better  and  much  higher  than  competitive  selection 
grows  out  of  the  highest  types  formed  by  competitive  se- 
lection itself,  --  **  pity,"  <*  reverence,"  and  "  sacrifice  "  be- 
ing the  moral  ideals  which  more  and  more  emerge  out  of 
the  earlier  and  narrower  moralities  of  emulation  and  con- 
flict. 

The  verv  sum  and  substance  of  all  we  were  driving  at 
was  just  this :  When  the  long  process  of  evolution  comes 
to  such  an  end,  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  final  outcome, 
so  far  as  we  see  it,  as  otherwise  than  preconceived  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  power  which  worked  in  the  germinal  forms 
out  of  which  it  grows  ?  If  it  is  not  possible,  then,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulty  which  deteriorated  organic  forms  seem  to 
interpose  to  an  intellectual  origin  for  evolution,  we  must 
assume  that  the  phenomenon  called  **  deterioration  "  is  an 
essential  of  the  wnole  process,  since  without  it  we  could  not 
have  had  a  nature  educated  by  the  very  principle  of  what 
seems  to  us  often  cruel  straggle.  Only  when  we  remember 
that  this  cruelty  of  struggle  ends  in  a  t}  pe  of  excellence 
that  rises  above  cruelty  of  struggle,  into  a  competition  not 
cruel,  but  the  reverse  of  cruel,  can  intellectual  foresight  be 
attributed  without  inconsistency  to  the  source  of  the  evolu- 
tion. Now,  this  being,  as  every  careful  and  candid  reader 
of  our  article  will  at  once  admit,  our  drifl,  what  can  be 
more  ridiculously  off  the  question  than  this  exceedingly 
caustic,  but  very  irrelevant  attack  ? 

'*So,  then,  it  seems  that  all  this  vast  quantihr  of  thoroughly 
literal  misery  is  inflicted  with  an  eye  to  a  purely  figurative  ap- 
plication.    Lar^  batches  of  the  lower  animal  world  are  told  off 
for  punishment  m  a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  that  man  may  feel, 
twice  as  '  vividly '  as  before,  something  which  his  own  sufferings 
and  those  of  his  fellows  might,  if  physical  sufiering  realty  con- 
veys this  lesson,  have  taught  him  quite  vividly  enough  before. 
Myriads  of  sen  dent  beings  are  to  be  created  lov  destruction  in 
order  that  nature  may  'inot  merely  reflect  back,  but  even  in  a 
manner  anticipate,  the  inertia,  the  indolence,  the  degeneracy,  as 
well  as  the  activity,  the  industry,  and  the  refining  transforma- 
tions of  hnman   trial.'     Was  ever  the  employment  of  such 
means  —  means  so  childishly  circuitous,  so  gratuitously  inhu- 
man, so  wantonly  disproportioned  to  their  end  —  attributed  to 
any  human,  not  to  say  to  any  superhuman  intelligence?    But, 
again,  if  this  be  the  lesson,  and  if  the  lesson  were  worth  teaching 
at  such  cruel  cost,  what  antecedent  probability  was  there  that  it 
would  be  correctly  learned  ?  nay,  bow  many  have  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  i  t  ?    How  many  of  the  races  of  mankind 
who  are  brought  closest  to  this  sad  but,  we  are  now  told,  edify- 
ing spectacle  are  likely  to  draw  the  same  transcendental  moral 
from  It  that  is  drawn  by  a  super-subtle  theologian  in  a  London 
jonrnal  ?     And  outside  these  races  how  much  of  all  this  suflfer- 
ing  is  witnessed  or  even  known  of?    But  the  questions  do  not 
bear  asking,  nor  does  the  answer  bear  stating.    Freed  from  the 
haze  of  sentimental  theology,  the  matter  sunds  thus:  that  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that,  for  ages  before  man  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  in  vast  spaces  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  pene- 
trated and  never  can  penetrate,  — for  what  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
'  moral  lesson '  of  the  unwitnessed  struggle  among  its  innumer- 
able inhabitants  ?  —  Nature  has  been  engaged  in  creating  and 
destroying  countless  creatures,  in  order  that  a  few  appreciative 
minds  may  derive  benefit  to  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  deduce 
from  it  a  lesson  of  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
their  fellow-creatures  can  find  no  trace  whatever.    But  the  re- 
turn upon  the  old  lines  of  defence  is,  we  see,  complete.    After 
the  lapse  of  a  century  we  are  landed  once  more  in  the  philosophy 
of  Pan^loss.     We  still  live  in  the '  best  of  all  possible  worlds '  — 
only  a  little  less  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word   *  best,'  and  a 
little  more  on  the  word  '  possible.'    The  world  is  as  good  as  it 
conid  possibly  be  —  consistently  with  supplying  the 
discipline  to  man's  '  moral  freedom  '  through  countlei 
snfiJering." 

That  is  smart  writing,  but  what  is  the  use  of  smashing 
what  has  not  been  asserted,  —  unless  it  be  as  an  interesting 


necessary 
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specimen  of  moral  gymnastic  ?  We  hardly  mentioned  the 
word  **  suffering"  at  all,  except  to  remark  parenthetically, 
what  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  what  the  writer  of  this  crit- 
icism forgets  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  individuals  of  a  vanishing  type  suffer  materially 
more  than  the  individuals  of  a  multiplying  type.  There 
are  fewer  and  fewer  of  them,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  few 
that  remain  may  have,  on  an  average,  shorter  and  probably 
more  difficult  lives ;  but  none  the  less,  when  we  talk  of  nat- 
ure stamping  out  the  inferior  types,  we  deceive  ourselves 
by  a  metaphor;  the  individuals  of  that  type  live  the  same 
sort  of  lives  and  come  to  the  same  sort  of  ends  as  the 
individuals  of  the  improving  types,  though  probably  a  little 
sooner,  and,  on  an  average,  on  terms  a  little  harder.  Still, 
the  picture  which  we  are  apt  to  represent  to  ourselves  un- 
der the  phrase,  '*  starving  out  the  worse  types,"  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  the  process  being  in  the  main  that  fewer  are 
produced,  and  that  the  few  that  are  produced  live  shorter 
lives.  But  that  remark  was  purely  parenthetic.  The  no- 
tion of  apologizing  in  our  last  week's  article  for  the  sufifer- 
ing  of  the  world,  —  except  in  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
blundering  and  want  of  foresight  which  the  occurrence  of 
su<  h  suffering  might  seem  to  involve,  —  never  entered  the 
writer's  head.  His  object  was  simply  to  bring  out  that  the 
liability  to  degeneration  of  type  is  intelligible  as  a  part  of 
the  physical  evolution  of  organic  forms,  when  one  sees,  and 
only  when  one  sees,  that  it  is  the  mould  out  of  which  ulti- 
mately oiir  moral  nature  springs,  — just  as  liability  to  be 
hustled  off  the  pathway  by  a  blundering  literary  giant  is 
an  incident  of  newspaper  criticism  to  which  one  becomes 
reconciled  when  one  sees,  and  only  when  one  see^,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  congruity  and  efii- 
cacy  of  newspaper  discussion  evolve  themselves. 


FORMOSA. 


Formosa  has  ever  been  as  great  an  object  of  terror  to 
the  sailors  of  the  China  seas  as  was  Scylla  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Lying  in  the  direct  line  between  the  southern  and 
northern  ports  of  China,  and  in  the  stormiest  part  of  that 
typhoon-tossed  ocean,  it  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
present  dangers  to  navigators  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But 
add  to  this  that  the  distance  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  leaves  little  or  no  sea-room  in  case  of  storm,  but 
serves  only  as  a  funnel  to  collect  and  intensify  the  force  of 
the  wind,  while  the  east  coast  —  outside  which  sailing- 
vessels  are  compelled  to  pass  —  is  a  series  of  rugged 
heights,  without  a  single  harbor  of  any  kind,  and  is  in- 
habited by  savage  and  inhospitable  natives,  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  perils  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  During  cer« 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  storms  arise  with  such  rapidity 
and  violence,  that  the  eastern  shore  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of*  hapless  junks  and  vessels  whose  crews  and 
cargoes  are  lefl  to  contend  with  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
the  even  more  hostile  natives.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  sailors  of  more  than  one  English  vessel  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  savagery  of  the  aborigines,  who  have  uni- 
formly treated  in  the  same  merciless  fashion  the  survivors 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  junks.  Constant  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the  Mikado's 
government  to  the  court  of  Peking,  and  the  murder  of 
fifty  Japanese  sailors,  who  were  shipwrecked  last  year  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  this  island,  was  made  an  important 
point  by  the  Embassy  despatched  last  year  to  the  Chinese 
capital.  As  is  usual  when  complaints  are  made  at  Peking 
of  the  behavior  of  natives  in  outlying  districts,  the  Tsung- 
li- Yamun  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  the 
native  tribes  in  Formosa  were  virtually  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, and  that  therefore,  though  they  abhorred  the  deed 
that  had  been  committed,  they  were  quite  unable  to  inflict 
punishment  for  it.  Somewhat  to  tlieir  surprise,  the  Mika- 
do's government  replied  that,  if  that  was  so,  they  felt 
bound  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  with 
that  energy  which  has  lately  characterized  Japanese  move- 
ments, an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  has  auready  landed 
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in  the  incriminated  district  How  the  matter  will  end  it 
ii  difficalt  to  lay;  but  at  present  the  disposition  shown  by 
a  majority  of  the  natiye  tribes,  and  by  the  Chinese  settlers, 
has  been  deoidedlr  fayorable  to  the  invaders.  The  fact  of 
this  expedition  being  the  first  trial  of  the  new  mUitary  sys- 
tem and  weapons  recently  adopted  by  the  Japanese  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  to  it  in  Europe,  and  the 
result  will  be  watched  with  curiosity.  On  this  oocasion  we 
do  not  intend  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  present  war^ 
like  aspect  of  affairs,  but  rather  to  take  adyantase  of  the 
interest  thus  excited  in  Formosa  to  grire  some  idea  of  its 
position,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  products. 

Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  eiehty  or  ninety  miles 
from  the  mainland,  its  highest  mountains  can  be  easily  rec- 
ognized from  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  province  of  Fuh- 
keen.  Its  discovery,  therefore,  by  die  Chinese  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  first  gaze  directed  seawards 
on  a  clear  day  by  any  of  U&e  early  settlers  in  the  districts 
abont  Amoy  or  Poochow.  And  so,  when  Chinese  histori- 
ans assert  that  its  existence  first  became  known  o  their  an- 
cestors in  the  year  1480,  they  probably  mean  that  at  that 
date  emimnts  from  the  mainland  gained  that  footing  on 
the  island  which  they  have  never  relinquished,  and  which 
has  since  developed  into  a  system  of  constant  encroach- 
ment, by  which  tne  level  country  has  inch  by  inch  passed 
firom  the  ownership  of  the  natives  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
truders. At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese,  two  centuries 
later,  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  island,  they 
found  there  a  Chinese  population  suraciently  numerous  to 
be  formidable,  and  who,  by  the  support  they  gave  to  the 
natives,*socceeded  in  driving  off  these  new  bidders  for  the 
•nlphur  mines  and  camphor  trees  of  Formosa.  Against 
the  Dutch,  who  arrived  off  the  coast  in  16S4,  they  were  not 
so  successful ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  European  invaders  were 
able  to  boast  of  a  colony  which  threatened  to  compete  with 
Macao  for  the  carrying  trade  between  China  and  Uie  West. 
Dutch  priests  proselytized  the  natives,  Dutch  engineers 
built  forts  and  entrenchments,  and  Dutch  merchants  ex- 
changed the  products  of  the  island  for  the  merchandise  of 
Europe  and  of  China.  Then  followed  events  of  a  nature 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  East.  It  chanced  that 
near  Amoy  there  lived  a  Chinese  tailor,  named  Iquom, 
who,  being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  launched  into 
commercial  speculations  at  Macao,  and,  finding  profit  in 
the  foreign  trade,  visited  the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  and  waxed 
fat  on  the  result.  Having  in  this  way  acquired  considera- 
ble wealtli,  he  settled  in  Japan  for  a  time,  and  there  in- 
creased in  riches  to  sucfi  an  extent  that  his  fleet  was  said 
to  number  three  thousand  sail.  With  this  force  at  his 
back  the  quondam  tailor  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  em- 
pire. He  turned  his  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  con- 
verted his  merchant  fleet  into  a  piratical  flotilla.  For  a 
time  he  paralyzed  the  trade  of  Southern  China,  and  subse- 
quently —  by  means  of  some  subtle  diplomacy  accompanied 
Dv  a  display  of  force  —  gained  possession  of  the  province 
or  Fuh-keen.  But  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  net  he 
had  set  for  others.  At  an  evil  moment  he  determined  to 
visit  Peking,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  Tartar  dynasty  for  his  independent  kingdom;  but 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in  the  capital  when  he  was  seized 
and  cast  into  prison  as  a  rebel. 

His  son  Koksinga,  who  on  the  forced  retirement  of 
Iquom  took  possession  of  his  goods,  inherited  a  full  share 
of  his  father's  love  of  predatory  adventure;  and,  having 
learnt  by^  experience  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  gaining  a  se- 
cure footing  on  the  mainland,  sailed  for  Formosa  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  establishing^  a  kingdom  for  him- 
self on  that  island.  The  Dutch  resisted  his  landing,  but 
ineffectually ;  and,  in  1661,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  in- 
vader. In  the  course  of  the  following  year  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  from  Holland  to  recover  the  lost  colony,  but 
**  the  floating  castles  "  were  ignominiously  defeated  by  the 
Junks  of  the  pirate,  who  died  king  of  Formosa.  His  son 
and  successor,  however,  fiiiled  to  keep  what  his  father  had 
won  ;  ^nd,  in  1683,  the  island  finally  fell  again  under  Chi- 
nese rule.  Although  occupying  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  Denmark,  Formosa  is  reckoned  only  as  a  Prefec- 


ture, and  is  pl^c^  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Fuh-keen.  The  **  Great  Bay,*'  as  the  name  Taiwan  — 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  island  from  its  shape  —  signi- 
fies, has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  the  vioe-refral 
government.  Though  nominally  under  Chinese  jurisdic- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  the  moan- 
tain  districts  are  still  held  by  the  native  tribes,  who  admin- 
ister their  own  Uws,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  fealtjr 
to  the  Tartar  race.  On  the  level  country  the  Chinas 
emigrants  have  established  themselves ;  the  deputies  of  the 
Viceroy  hold  sway,  but  the  limits  of  th^  jurisdiction  are 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  are  clearly  defined,  for  ths 
most  part,  by  some  natural  boundary,  such  as  a  stream  or 
a  range  of  hills.  Across  this  no  Chinaman  dare  venture, 
unless  he  be  provided  with  a  pass  fit>m  the  neighboring 
native  chieftain ;  and  the  mountaineers,  liaring  a  whole- 
some dread  of  the  encroaching  tendencies  of  the  coloniiti, 
seldom  encourage  them  to  cross  the  border.  Booghlr 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of  mountuns  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  natiTe 
tribes  and  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  latter  holding 
sovereignty  over  the  plains  which  stretch  from  the  moon- 
tains  westwvd  to  the  sea,  and  the  former  maintaining  their 
Ksitions  in  the  wild  mountain  tracts  which  separate  the 
ckbone  of  the  island  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  eastern 
coast. 

From  the  days  of  Candidius  and  David  Wright,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  present  time,  few  fordgn- 
ers  have  volnntarily  visited  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Formosan  aborigines.  The  inducements  to  do  so  are  very 
small,  and  the  danger  of  venturing  among  them  is  consider- 
able, or  trade  there  is  none,  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
they  view  Uie  presence  of  foreigners  serves  to  surround  a 
sojourn  among  them  with  a  considerable  amount  of  risk. 
Who  ^ey  are  and  whence  they  came  is  a  disputed  point; 
but  it  is  pl^n  that  there  is  no  acuity  of  race  between  them 
and  the  Chinese.  Their  features  are  more  prominent,  and 
they  resemble  much  more  nearly  the  Malays  than  tbdr 
Tartar  neighbors.  Similarities  have  also  been  discovered 
between  the  dialects  spoken  among  them  and  those  em- 
ployed in  tlie  Malay  Peninsula.  The  probability  is,  there- 
fore, that  they  are,  equally  with  the  Lk>1os  of  Bnrmah  and 
the  Mian-tsze  of  China,  an  offshoot  from  the  Malay  stock. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  each 
speaking  a  dialect  of  ito  own,  and  each  mainUining  a  sep- 
arate political  system.  They  are  almost  absolate  strangers 
to  reading  and  writing,  and  the  only  manuscripts  which 
they  are  known  to  possess  are  some  scrawling  Eoropesa 
letters,  which  are  preserved  by  a  tribe  professing  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  early  Dutch  settlers  on  the  island,  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  we  authenticity  of  the  tradition.  The 
religion  they  profess  takes  the  form  of  the  grossest  materi- 
alism. They  believe  that  the  worid  is  governed  by  a  good 
and  an  evil  spirit,  each  of  whom  is  consUntly  striving  for 
the  mastery;  and  that  both  are  to  be  {propitiated  by pres- 
enU  and  sacrifice.  The  priesthood  is  monopolized  bjr 
women,  who  combine  fortune-telling  with  their  sacerdotal 
duties,  and  who  exercise  supreme  power  over  their  votaries 
by  trading  on  their  superstitious  fancies,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  retain  their  hold  over  their  affections  by  cnconr- 
aging  them  in  names  of  their  gods,  to  give  full  vent  to  their 
passions.  These  priestesses  —  or  /nt6s,  as  they  are  called  — 
are  consulted  as  oracles  when  any  wariike  expedition  or  un- 
dertaking of  any  magnitude  is  in  contemplation,  and  a  sUll 
further  token  from  the  gods  is  looked  for  in  the  movements 
of  the  bird  AUak.  If  troops  meet  MJkAidak  with  a  worm  in 
its  mouth,  they  go  forward  confident  of  victory ;  but  should 
it  cross  their  path,  or  fly  from  them,  they  consider  it  as  a 
warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  they  accordingly  retnni 
every  man  to  his  dwelling. 

Like  the  Miau-tsze.  the  Formosans  delight  in  open  air 
feasts  and  merry-makings,  and,  during  the  nine  great  fesU- 
vals  of  the  year,  all  work  is  suspended  and  the  people  one 
and  all  sit  down  to  dance  and  to  play  —  and,  it  most  be 
added,  to  drink.  As  the  feasting  proceeds  the  meeti^ 
become,  especially  at  the  Venus  fAtes,  scenes  of  the  lowest 
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debaucheries ;  all  decency  is  laid  aside,  and  the  people,  led 
by  their  priestesses,  ffiye  themseWes  nn  to  everj  lorm  of 
sensual  enjoyment.  The  marriage  tie  is  as  loosely  made 
as  it  is  easily  dissolved.  The  yonns  swain,  who,  by  an  an- 
written  law.  mast  hare  arriyed  at  Uie  age  of  twenty-one, 
haTins  asade  a  choice  of  a  lady-love,  serenades  her ;  and 
she,  ifshe  favors  his  suit,  allows  herself  to  be  enUoed  by 
his  mnsic  into  his  company.  He  then  sends  certain  pres- 
ents, vanring  in  value  according  to  the  resources  at  his 
command,  to  the  lady's  parents,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  happy  pair — having  poured  out  libations  to 
Heaven  and  Earth — become  man  and  wife.  But,  by  a 
curious  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  from  the  day  of 
his  marriage  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty  the  huslNind 
is  not  permitted  openly  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife. 
Only  by  stealth  and  at  night  is  he  allowed  to  visit  her,  at 
her  father's  house ;  and  daylight  is  the  signal  for  his  depart- 
ure. Daring  this  or  any  future  time  tro  merest  quarrel, 
however  slight,  is  frequently  made  the  excuse  for  a  divorce 
and,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  wife  is  the  provoking 
cause  of  the  dispute,  the  husband  has  a  right  to  claim  from 
her  parents  the  presenU  he  gave  them  at  his  betrothal. 
This  license  of  divorce  is  freely  used,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  man  marries  and  divorces  several  wives  in  a  single 
year.  The  evils  arising  from  this  free-and-easy  state  of 
things  are  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  law  which  provides 
that  no  child  bom  before  its  mother  has  reached  he  age  of 
thirty-seven  shall  be  allowed  to  live. 

In  their  style  of  dress  the  Formosans  strongly  resemble 
the  Malays.    In  all  but  the  cold  weather  the  men  wear 
only  a  cloth  round  their  loins,  and  the  women  a  short  petti- 
coat.   The  latter  are  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  flow- 
ers, and  their  ears  with  rings.    Both  sexes  appear  to  be 
proof  against  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  their  habit 
of  bathing  in  cold  water  all  the  year  round  is  made  the 
subject  of  remark  and  ridichle  by  Chinese  writers.    That 
they  are  a  remarkably  healthy  people  is  certain ;  and  possi- 
bly, the  complete  absence  of  doctors  and  the  popular  mode 
of  treating  the  sick  account  for  the  disappearance  of  any 
stray  weakly  ones  from  among  them.    If  a  man  is  ill,  his 
aflectionate  friends,  instead  of  attempting  at  all  hazards  to 
save  his  life,  adopt  the  kill-or-cure  remMy  of  hanging  him 
up  by  his  neck  to  a  beam  —  which  measure,  accompanied 
by  the  shock  of  being  suddenly  let  down  by  the  run,  is  be- 
lieved to  possess  particular  curative  qualities  for  those  who 
are  strong  enough  to  survive  the  dose.    If  the  patient 
should  die,  his  bodv  is  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  raised 
stretcher,  and  is  there  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun  until  it 
becomes  dried  up  and  mummified,  when  it  is  buried  in  the 
house  which  haa  been  his  home  when  alive.    From  the 
time  of  the  death  until  the  burial,  a  wake  is  kept  up  round 
the  body  by  the  friends  with  the  hired  mourners  and  the 
Inibi.    Dancing,  singing,  weeping,  drinking,  and  eating 
form  the  programme  of  the  ghastly  entertainment ;  and  if 
report  speaks  truly,  no  Venus  feast  witnesses  more  disgust- 
ing orgies  than  do  these  saturnalias. 

Living  from  hand  to  month,  as  do  the  aborigines,  it  is 
certainly  not  doe  to  their  exertions  thst  Formosa  is  known 
as  the  granary  of  China.    But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Chinese  colonists  displav  their  instinctive  industry.    On 
every  available  piece  of  umd  within  their  borders  fields  of 
rice  and  sugar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  recompense  the 
farmers  by  jrielding  them  constant  and  abundant  crops. 
These  alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute,  srass- 
cloth,  fibre,  rice-paper,  and  rattans,  would  make  the  Island 
a  valuable  possessson ;  but  far  more  precious,  in  the  eyw  of 
the  Chinese  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  are  the  sulphur 
and  the  camphor  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines  and 
the  mountains  of  the  island,  and  which  are  claimed  by  the 
government  as  crown  monopolies.  In  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  island  sulphur  mines  are  frequently  met  with  pre- 
senting disfiguring  blots  in  the  otherwise  beantifttl  scenery. 
Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  nis  << Notes  on  Formosa"  thus  describes 
the  aspect  of  one  he  visited :    **  The  sulphur  mine,"  he 
says,  '*  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  canker  on  the  side  of 
the  grass-covered  hill,  which  was  fresh  and  green  e^^jT- 
where  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine.    Tne 


broad  sulphur  valley  or  chasm  was  everywhere  a  pale, 
sickly  tint  of  yellow  and  red ;  and  out  of  many  of  its  numer- 
ous recesses  hot  steam  gushed*  in  jets  with  great  noise  and 
force,  like  the  steam  from  the  escape-pipe  of  a  high-press- 
ure engine ;  in  other  spots  small  pools  of  pure  sulphur  were 
bubbling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  barren  ravine  rippled  a 
foul  rivulet,  carrying  off  the  sulphurous  ooztngs  from  the 
ground.  Within  and  round  about  this  hollow  the  earth 
under  foot  crumbled  and  groaned,  and  the  air  was  so  satu- 
rated wiUi  the  exhalations  of  sulphur  as  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely noisome,  and  destructive  to  insect  life  especially,  of 
which  we  saw  abundant  proof  in  the  numerous  remains  of 
beedes  and  butterflies  scattered  around."  When  taken 
from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is  boiled  in  iron  boilers  until  the 
slate-like  mineral  assumes  a  treacle-like  consistency.  This 
is  constantly  stirred  until  every  impurity  is  separated  from 
the  sulphur,  which  is  then  ladled  out  into  wooden  tubs 
shaped  like  sugar-loaves.  In  these  it  is  left  to  cool,  and 
the  conical  cake  is  freed  firom  the  tub  by  the  simple  process 
of  knocking  out  the  bottom  thereof. 

As  the  ipgantio  laurels  fVom  which  the  camphor  is  ob- 
tained are  found  only  on  the  mountains  in  the  possession 
of  the  aborigines,  the  acquisition  of  a  constant  supply  Is 
somewhat  difllcult.  Only  from  those  tribes  which  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  C!hinese  can  leave  be  obtained  to 
cut  down  the  trees.  With  such,  a  present  given  to  the 
chief  gains,  as  a  rule,  the  required  permission.  The  Chi- 
nese woodman  then  makes  a  choice  of  the  trees  which  ap- 
pear to  be  well  supplied  with  sap,  and,  having  felled  them, 
be  keeps  the  best  parts  for  timber  and  reserves  the  remain- 
der for  the  iron  boiling  pots,  by  means  of  which  is  evolved 
the  sublimated  vapor  which  yields  the  camphor.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Tamray  alone  800,000  lbs.  or  this  valuable 
commodity  are  produced  annually.  Petroleum  also  adds  to 
the  riches  of  Uie  island,  which,  both  from  its  natural  and 
artificial  products,  is  well  worthy  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  to  obtain,  and  on  the  part  of  China  to  de- 
fend. 


CYNICISM  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Thbrb  is  a  certain  phase  of  the  cynical  character  which 
may  be  remrded  as  of  modem  date.  The  peculiar  type  of 
sentimental  cynicism  which  grows  out  of  tne  wounds  of  a 
weak  nature  belongs  by  right  to  our  own  time,  and  its  ex- 
ponents are  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  both  in  liter- 
ature and  in  real  life.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
this  form  of  tearful  protest  against  the  roughness  and  un- 
amiability  of  existence  has  been  more  or  less  in  fashion, 
and  its  origin  may  perhaps  be  referred  ultimately  to  the 
false  philosophies  which  underlay  the  French  Revolution 
as  well  as  to  the  eagerness  with  which  these  philosophies 
were  seized  and  colored  by  the  poets  of  the  day.  To  con- 
ceive of  a  *'  state  of  nature  "  where  the  task  of  living  should 
be  a  more  gentle  exercise  than  in  this  rough  workaday 
world  serves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  arouse  speedy  dia- 
oontent  with  the  existing  plan  of  the  universe.  The  ideal 
vision  calls  into  being  delicate  susceptibilities  and  tender 
affections  which  are  apt  to  be  bruised  and  blunted  in  our 
common  social  sphere ;  and  hence,  as  a  first  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  cynical  character,  there  comes  a  sense  of  bit- 
ter pain  at  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  humanity.  This  sta^, 
however,  is  merely  transitory.  Delicate  susceptibilities 
soon  determine  to  steel  themselves  against  the  cruel  cold- 
ness of  their  surroundings;  a  genteel  despair  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  tearfulness.  The  youthful  cvnio 
makes  up  his  mind  to  punish  society  for  its  neglect,  ana  in- 
asmuch as  certain  foolish  aspirations  and  childlike  desires 
have  not  met  with  the  risht  enthusiastic  response,  the  poa- 
sessor  of  ideal  thoughts  decides  that  henceforth  he  will  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  genuine  emotion.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  modem  cynicism.  It  seldom 
penetrates  very  deeply,  but  it  takes  many  forms  and  ap- 
pears under  many  disguises.  Real  lifo,  as  misht  be  ex- 
pected, offers  a  less  favorable  field  for  its  exercise  than  is 
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afforded  bjr  the  life  of  fiction.  Among  men  and  women  of 
the  actual  worH  the  phase  seldom  iurvives  early  youth, 
and  even  while  it  lasts  is  likely  to  be  rather  roughly  dealt 
with.  The  young  gentleman  who  believes  that  life  is  too 
bitter  for  endurance  succeeds  fairly  well  with  the  young 
lady  who  has  just  left  school.  She  is  duly  alarmed  at  the 
condition  into  which  his  mind  has  fallen,  and  is  properly 
anxious  to  remove  his  doubts  in  the  sincerity  of  his  lellow- 
creatures.  But  flrown  men  and  women  are  apt  to  regard 
the  symptoms  as  beinz  troublesome  rather  than  dangerous, 
and  are  content  to  wait  till  the  patient  shall  be  more  fit  for 
human  companionahip.  In  fiction  and  the  drama  the  cynic 
has  a  better  career.  The  labors  of  lady  novelists  have 
done  much  to  perpetuate  the  type,  and  the  cynical  temper- 
ament is  also  found  of  service  m  the  creation  of  staee  he* 
roes.  We  frequently  meet  with  specimens  of  this  latter 
class  verging  towards  absolute  despair  in  their  outlook  over 
the  universe.  They  generalize  from  the  minutest  particu- 
lars, assuming  an  attitude  of  utter  scepticism  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  disappointed  in  love.  The  wnole  of  life  is  judged 
to  be  false  because  the  young  ladies  of  the  day  wear  false 
hair,  and  the  only  possible  escape  from  the  deadening  con- 
ventions of  the  actual  world  is  generally  thought  to  consist 
in  an  ill  assorted  union  with  an  actress  or  a  bar- maid.  In 
feminine  fiction  the  cynical  hero  is  not  so  easily  reconciled 
to  existence.  He  is  more  wicked  than  the  pit  and  gallerv 
would  allow  a  stage  hero  to  be.  His  opinions  become  al- 
together shocking,  and  his  irregular  ways  of  life  are  sympa- 
thetically accepted  by  the  authoress  as  the  manifestations 
of  a  sceptical  state  of  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  modem  cynicism  —  it- 
self neither  verv  profound  nor  very  beautiful  —  with  the 
forms  given  to  the  same  quality  at  an  earlier  date.    Shake- 

rre's  plays  are  rich  in  varied  expressions  of  the  cynical 
acter,  but  in  none  of  them  do  we  recognize  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  cynic  hero  of  modern  drama  and  mod- 
ern fiction.  The  sentiments  of  the  time  were  both  too  sin- 
cere and  too  robust  to  admit  of  such  a  creation.  Personal 
feelings  and  disappointments  were  not  then  allowed  to  re- 
act upon  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  individual  pas- 
sion was  either  too  serious  or  too  trivial  to  serve  as  the 
starting  point  for  foolish  generalizations  upon  the  social 
fabric.  There  was  indeed  no  such  halting-place  between 
the  love-sickness  of  Romeo  and  Mercutio's  lightheartedness 
as  the  morbid  youth  of  modern  days  has  found  out.  The 
character  which  by  a  superficial  resemblance  most  nearly 
approaches  to  the  inventions  of  our  dramatists  and  novel- 
ists of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  melancholy  Jaques. 
His  cynicism  has  about  it  a  distinct  tinge  of  modem  feel- 
ing. It  is  deliberate  and  aimless,  b^otten  out  of  no 
wrong,  but  maintaining  itself  from  a  sort  of  morbid  pleas- 
ure in  the  exercise.  His  invitations  to  Orlando  to  sit  down 
and  "  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  mis- 
ery "  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  cynic  of  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  here  in- 
tended to  expose  the  habit  of  affected  melanctioly.  But 
the  distinctive  element  in  Jaques's  character  which  sepa- 
rates him  altogether  from  his  modem  representative,  rests 
in  the  keen  observation  and  delicate  philosophy  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  his  cynicism.  He  says  himself  of  his 
own  melancholy  that  it  is  **  compounded  of  many  simples 
extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness." 

There  is  no  element  of  contemplation  in  modem  cyni- 
cism, unless  a  morbid  self-examination  can  be  said  to  de- 
serve the  name.  Jaques's  melancholy  has  a  more  objective 
character.  It  is  a  delicate  essence  drawn  from  the  things 
of  his  observation;  a  subtle  reflection  of  the  sadness  of  the 
external  world.  His  philosophy  is  preci^ly  of  the  right 
depth  of  sadness  to  suit  the  needs  of  comedy ;  any  deeper 
mood  would  suggest  problems  too  grave  to  be  controlled  or 
solved  by  a  sufcessful  climax.  But  the  temporary  misfor- 
tunes of  comedy  need  an  exponent,  and  J<iqaes*s  humor  is 
in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  banished  Duke  till  the  final 
happiness  arrives.  When  the  supreme  moment  of  comedy 
approaches,  Jaques  looks  out  for  new  fields  of  melancholy. 


He  cannot  follow  the  recovered  fortunes  of  the  banished 
Duke,  for  his  sadness  and  hb  cyniciBm  would  then  (all  oat 
of  tune.  Thus  we  have  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his  cyni- 
cal humor  which  very  few  of  the  heroes  of  modem  novels 
would  be  able  to  stand.  These  genUeoien,  though  they 
are  of  a  more  violent  despair  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
career,  generally  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  of  casting 
off  the  mask,  and  proceed  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
with  the  things  of  thb  world.  They  have  no  such  persist- 
ency in  sadness  as  belonged  to  the  melancholy  philosopher 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

But  the  strength  of  Shakespeare's  grasp  of  the  cynicsl 
character,  as  compared  with  that  of  modem  anthors,  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  more  serious  plays.    Edmund  in  *^  King 
Lear  "  is  a  creation  without  any  parallel  in  later  literature. 
It  it  strange  that,  although  the  subjects  of  free  thought  and 
unrestrained  speculation  stand  now  in  greater  promwence, 
no  writer  of  action  has  embodied  with  any  force  the  kind 
of  audacious  scepticism  exemplified  m  Gloucester's  natnrsi 
son.     Shakespeare  was  always  fond,  as  in  Faukonbridge, 
of  showing  the  freer  and  more  adventurous   disposition 
gmnted  to  Dastard  children,  but  nowhere  else  has  the  no- 
tion received  so  grand  an  expression.    Edmund  is  the  per^ 
sonification  of  cool,  cynical  logic.    He  has  a  reason  for 
every  act  of  villainy ;  every  thought  is  strictly  controlled  by 
a  precise  and  selfish  philosophy.    There  is  no  passion  in 
his  criminal  purpose,  and  no  fear  of  retribution  in  carrying 
it  into  effect.    He  thus  stands  in  the  pUy  in  direct  antithe- 
sis to  its  central  figure ;  for,  as  Ijear  is  govemed  b^  emotioni 
divor<»d  from  sober  reason,  so  in  the  case  of  Edmund  all 
emotion  is  subdued  to  the  entire  control  of  a  relentless 
logic  of  villainy.     His  cynicism  is  the  most  comprehensive 
that  can  be  imagined ;  he  consistently  scoffs  at  gods  and 
men,  and  acts  in  literal  obedience  to  his  own  understandiw 
of  personal  advanUge.    In  this  way  he  serves  as  an  idol 
and  as  a  model  of  conduct  to  Lear's  ungrateful  daughters 
His  bold  cynical  generalizations  upon  life  serve  to  support 
and  strengthen  weir  narrower  selfishness,  and  it  is  with 
definite  artistic  intention  that  Shakespeare  has  represented 
both  Goneril  and  Regan  as  being  passionately  attracted  to 
£<lmund,  who  stands  as  the  idealof  their  own  less  splendid 
but  equally  heartless  careers.    Cynicism  of  this  profoand 
order  which  has  its  fruit  in  villainous  action  does  not  find 
its  way  into  modern  literature.    It  is  partly  ezclu<ied  b; 
the  presence  of  a  more  amiable  but  less  vigorous  philo«opbj 
of  human  nature,  which  seeks  to  represent  wickedness  as 
being  rather  a  thing  of  circumstance  than  of  individoal 
bent.     Our  authors  nowadays  endeavor  to  explain  their 
villains  in  a  way  which  is  completelv  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.    Evil  is  there  recognind 
as  a  substantive  foree  for  which  there  was  no  need  to  find 
adequate  motive.     Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  pecnliar  inflo- 
ence  of  lago's  character.    The  motives  suggested  for  hii 
treachery  serve  merely  to  put  into  action  a  great  motiveless 
force  of  evil  which,  attached  to  a  single  individual,  stands 
as  the  supreme  embodiment  of  human  wickedness.    lago 
is  the  profoundest  cynic  we  can  conceive  of.    Edmund  baa 
a  touch  of  repentonce  at  the  last,  but  laeo  passes  from  the 
sUge  with  sealed  lips,  still  self-possessed,  and  with  all  the 
secreU  of  evil  unrevealed.    It  is  the  most  cynical  pwtrait 
ever  painted,  more  devilish  than  Mephistopheles  becaose 
of  its  humanity,  and  not  yielding  even  to  him  in  the  appe- 
tite for  evil.    There  is  something  more  than  the  individiwl 
genius  of  its  creator  which  puts  such  a  character  oat  of  the 
range  of  modern  literature.    Not  only  in  degree,  bat  in 
kind,  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  any  novelist  or  dramatost 
of  the  present  day.    The  modem  conception  oC  evil  takes 
the  form  either  of  coarse  bruulity  or  of  petty  meanness. 
Types  of  splendid  wickedness  cool  and  cynical  of  purpose, 
have  dropped  out  of  literature.     Shakespeare's  great  vil- 
lains possess  supreme  intclleutual  gifts ;  they  forecast  their 
careers  of  evil,  and  exhibit  even  towards  their  victims  a 
rare  and  impartial  judgment    Both  Edmund  and  I^ 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  nobility  of  the  men  they  are  be 
traying.     There  b  no  suggestion  of  obscured  or  impertert 
intelligence  in  their  acts,  no  bUnd  passion  of  crime  to  be 
repented  of  in  a  calmer  moment.    On  the  whole,  it  may  oe 
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said  that  within  the  range  of  Shakespeare's  drama  there 
are  no  characters  so  consistently  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  these  two  profoundest  cynics,  Edmund  and  lago.  There 
is  one  noteworthy  instance  in  which  a  modern  author  has 
attempted  to  carve  out  an  image  of  equal  terror  and  power. 
Shelley's  portrait  of  Count  Francesco  Cenci  is  drawn  after 
Eiiaabethan  models,  but  it  is  drawn  with  an  animus  and 
with  an  intensity  of  disgast  that  render  it  grotesque.  The 
Count's  avowed  delight  in  cruelty,  his  fierce  and  merely 
animal  plans  of  evil,  are  depicted  in  a  style  such  as  does 
not  even  find  a  parallel  in  the  terrible  drama  of  Webster. 
Bosola  in  the  '*  Ducheas  of  Malfi  "  is  familiar  and  human 
compared  with  this  moniter  of  Shelley)^  brain.  His  villainy 
is  cool  without  intellectual  refinement.  It  is  a  record  of 
evil  which  the  artist  has  not  made  humanly  credible  to  us. 
And  the  reason  of  this  failure  on  Shelley's  part  is  probably 
to  be  foand  in  the  foct  that  his  own  nature  gave  him  no 
help  towards  the  understanding  of  so  profound  a  type  of 
cynical  wickedness.  He  had  no  real  conviction  of  its  pos- 
sibility, and  the  portrait  is  therefore  rather  a  cold  intellectr 
nal  embodiment  of  certain  evil  qualities  than  a  genuinely 
imaginative  product  stamped  with  dramatic  probability. 
This  inability  to  lay  hold  of  great  embodiments  of  evil  is 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  villainies 
of  modern  fiction  lack  all  grandeur  of  conception.  They 
do  not  spring  from  a  deep-rooted  cynicism  of  character, 
such  as  forms  the  only  discoverable  motive  of  the  great  in- 
dividual villains  of  an  earlier  stage  of  art. 


SEVEN  METALS. 


In  the  discovery  of  the  metals  men  first  asserted  their 
mastery  over  nature ;  yet  the  discovery  is  still  progressing. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century  only  seven  were  positively 
known.  They  were  each  held  sacred,  among  the  ancients, 
to  some  rating  deity.  Gold  —  indestructible,  malleable, 
the  richest  in  coloring,  the  most  precious  of  decorations 
—  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  or  the  sun,  and  had  already 
assumed  the  supremacy  which  it  has  never  lost  It  was 
coined  into  the  heavy  darics  of  Persia  and  the  aureus  of 
imperial  Rome.  It  was  used  to  gild  temples  and  statues, 
was  wrought  into  rich  jewelry,  and  woven  in  delicate 
threads  that  enlivened  the  flowered  stuffs  of  Babylon. 

Gold  mines  and  gold-bearing  streams  were  found  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  precious  metal  was  carried  on  with  various  success 
by  countless  throngs  of  miners.  The  richest  mines,  at 
least  in  later  ages,  were  those  of  Spain ;  and  the  enormous 
productiveness  of  the  Spanish  soil  was  slowly  exhausted 
by  the  snccessive  labors  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  So  successful  was  their  industry,  that  but  little 
gold  or  silver  can  now  be  found  in  a  territory  where  the 
precious  metal  once  lay  scattered  in  boundless  profusion 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Silver  ranked  next  to  ffold,  and  was  named  from  the 
sofl  light  of  the  moon.  The  richest  silver  mines  were 
those  of  Spain.  It  was  wrought  into  cups,  vases,  lamps; 
adorned  the  helmets  and  shields  of  warriors ;  and  formed 
the  costly  mirrors  with  which  the  Roman  ladies  shocked 
the  austeritv  of  Lactantius  or  Jerome.  The  beautiful  sil- 
ver coins  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities  fill  modern  col- 
lections. Five  other  metals  —  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead, 
and  tin  —  were  employed  by  the  ancients  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  they  made  steel  by  a  rude  process,  and  brass  with* 
out  discovering  sine. 

For  many  ages  no  addition  was  made  to  the  sacred 
seven.  Three  thousand  years  passed  away  before  it  was 
suspected  that  the  number  could  be  increased,  —  a  memo- 
rable example  of  the  slowness  of  human  apprehension. 
At  length,  in  1490,  antimony  was  added  to  tne  metallic 
family ;  and  not  far  off  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world,  the  chemists  were  about  to  enter  upon  fresh 
fields  of  science,  scarcely  less  boundless  or  inviting. 

A  second  metal,  bismuth,  came  in  almost  with  the  Ref- 
ormation.    Zinc,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new 


family,  may  have  preceded  the  others;  it  was  certainly 
described  long  before.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  curious  to 
notice  how  the  bright  metal  had  been  constantly  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  careful  observers,  and  had  yet 
been  wholly  overlooked ;  had  been  used  by  the  ancients, 
in  the  form  of  an  earth,  to  color  copper  into  brass,  and 
give  it  a  shining  surface  like  gold ;  was  seen  dropping 
from  the  furnaces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  melted  in  rich 
flakes  from  their  walls. 

Two  magicians,  or  philosophers,  at  last  detected  the 
error  of  ages ;  and  Albertus  Magnus  and  Paracelsus,  proba- 
bly both  discovered  that  zinc  was  as  indestructible  and  as 
free  from  foreign  substances  as  gold.  It  seemed  a  pure 
element.  Paracelsus,  who  was  fond  of  penetrating  to  the 
source  of  things,  admits  that  he  could  not  tell  how  the 
bright  metal  grew;  nor  in  the  height  of  their  magic 
renown  was  it  ever  foreseen  that  the  rare  substance  the 
sorcerers  had  discovered  would  one  day  shed  knowledge, 
in  tongues  of  fire,  from  London  to  Japan. 

Two  centuries  followed,  during  wnich  no  metallic  sub- 
stance was  discovered.  Paracelsus  found  no  successor; 
Albertus,  almost  the  first  man  of  science  in  Europe,  was 
remembered  only  as  a  sorcerer.  It  was  not  until  1733, 
that  the  vast  field  of  metallic  discovery  began  to  open 
upon  man.  Two  valuable  and  well-known  metals  —  plati- 
num and  nickel  —  among  several  others,  first  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  number 
of  the  metals  now  rapidly  enlarged;  galvanism  lent  its 
aid  to  dissolve  the  hardest  earths ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  cluster  of  brilliant 
discoveries  aroused  the  curiosity  of  science. 

Each  eminent  philosopher  seemed  to  produce  new  met- 
als. Berzelius  discovered  three ;  Davy,  the  Paracelsus  of 
his  age,  is  the  scientific  parent  of  five  —  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium.  The  numbers  advanced,  until 
already  more  than  fifty  metals,  of  various  importance,  have 
been  given  to  the  arts.  The  new  experiments  in  light 
have  added  caesium  and  rubidium;  and  no  limit  can  now 
be  fixed  for  the  metallic  family,  which  for  so  many  ages 
embraced  only  seven  members,  the  emblems  of  the  ruling 
gods. 


A  GREAT  ROBBERY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

It  is  a  warm  and  pleasant  afternoon  this  17th  of  April, 
1874,  as  we  saunter  down  Whitehall  on  our  way  to  'West- 
minster Abbey.  Past  Downing  Street,  whose  meagre  pro- 
portions and  secluded  position  are  strangelv  unworthy  of  its 
nistoric  fame ;  by  the  new  Grovemment  offices,  which  make 
us  wonder  that  King  Street  could  have  been  endured  so 
long  ;  and  we^  linger  in  the  Sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  West- 
minster Hospital.  Assuredly,  nowhere  else  in  London  is 
there  such  a  marvellous  variety  of  architectural  beauty  as 
may  be  witnessed  here.  On  our  left,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, conspicuous  for  their  ornate  grace,  contrasting  not 
unpleasantly  with  the  castellated  outlines  of  Westmmster 
Hall ;  on  our  right,  the  massive  edifices  of  Victoria.  Street ; 
before  as,  the  elegant  column  raised  by  Westminster 
School  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  War;  and,  towering  in  serene  contempt  above  the 
stunted  and  ugly  west  front  of  St  Margaret's  Church,  like 
a  monarch  surrounded  by  ignoble  courtiers,  the  Abbey  it- 
self, in  hoary  and  majestic  age. 

The  geologist  studying  the  features  of  this  or  that  for- 
mation, will  not  unfrequently  alight  upon  some  monolith, 
brought  there  by  glacial  action  ages  ago,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  strata  around  it,  an  Isolated  memento  of 
different  climates  and  remote  shores.  And,  contemplating 
this  fragment,  he  may  perchance  be  reminded  of  deposits 
more  prolific  in  interest,  and  more  responsive  to  research ; 
and  so,  forgetting  the  immediate  object  of  his  studv,  may 
find  himself  absorbed  in  the  dearer  associations  evotaed  by 
thi!«  relic  of  a  far-distant  past. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  Westminster  Abbey. 
Around  it  are  all  the  developments  of  nineteenth-century 
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civilization  —  the  babbling  Parliament,  attempting  always 
more  than  it  can  achieve,  and  doing  indifferently  well  most 
of  what  it  attempts ;  the  hospital,  worthy  type  of  a  benev- 
olence at  once  sagacious  and  tender,  fitt«fd  with  every  mod- 
em appliance  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suflering ;  the 
police  court,  insuring,  without  military  interference,  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security,  without  which  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  daily  existence  could  not  go  on ;  and, 
surrounding  and  pervadine  all,  the  hum  and  bustle  of  ac- 
tive, practical,  commercial  life.  And  yet  to  our  minds,  it 
seems  that  all  these  features  of  the  scene  lose  their  charm 
in  presence  of  the  associations  which  the  Abbey  recalls. 

We  turn  gladlv  (rom  contemplation  of  the  present  to  the 
past ;  to  those  days  when  the  piety  of  kings  reared  this 
venerable  shrine,  when  the  space  on  which  we  stand  was 
indeed  a  Sanctuary,  a  place  of  asylum  to  criminals  and 
vagrants.  But,  above  all,  our  mind  reverts  to  the  long  ar- 
ray of  soldiers,  statesmen,  patriots,  and 

"  bards  sublime. 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time/' 

while  their  ashes  rest  fh  the  Abbey. 

And  now,  quitting  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  winding  round 
Dean's  Yard,  we  enter  the  Cloisters.  How  vividly  these 
black  and  crusted  walls  —  in  6t  keeping  with  the  chill  and 
gloom  which  pervade  the  precinct  —  recall  the  au8teriti>*s 
of  that  old  monastic  life  1  On  these  very  stone  benches, 
covered  perchance  with  mats,  did  the  novices  con  their  les- 
sons, under  the  eyes  of  the  prior,  or  even  of  the  abbot  him- 
self ;  on  this  very  pavement,  over  which  a  few  nmhes  were 
sprinkled,  were  the  monks  shaved  and  washed.  Their  dor- 
mitory extended  over  the  eastern,  and  their  refectory  over 
the  southern  cloister.  In  this  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  they  were  buried.  These  windows  were 
never  glazed,  and  thus  in  a  comfortless  and  often  inclement 
atmosphere,  the  life  of  the  ascetic  brotherhood  was  passed. 
In  this  the  eastern  cloister,  we  stop  beneath  an  archway 
blacker  and  more  hoary  even  than  the  surrounding  walls. 
Through  this  passage,  the  stones  of  which  are  worn  with 
the  penances  of  many  a  penitent,  we  pass  to  the  Chapter- 
house. Here,  in  old  days,  sat  the  abbot  and  other  high 
officials  of  the  Abbey.  Here  the  business  of  the  Chapter 
was  conducted.  At  this  pillar  in  the  centre,  which  branches 
out  to  form  an  elegant  roof,  were  the  monks  assembled  to 
make  confession  of  their  sins,  and  to  receive  flagellation  1 
Here  too,  for  many  a  long  year,  met  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  these  walls  have  often  resounded  with  the  clamor 
of  secular,  as  well  as  of  religious  debate.  And  thus  were 
curiously  linked,  in  their  earlier  history,  two  streams  of 
life  so  diverse  in  their  character,  and  so  marvellously  differ- 
ent in  their  destinies :  the  monastic  life,  inflexible  and  tor- 
pid, looking  ever  on  the  past,  clinging  to  tradition,  and 
destined  to  decay;  the  constitutional  life,  meagre  at  its 
commencement,  but  ever  hopeful  of  the  future,  and  van- 
quishing slowly  but  surely  the  pretensions  alike  of  priest 
and  king. 

And  now  the  aAernoon  service  is  concluded,  and  the 
clergy  are  passing  from  the  Abbey  into  the  Cloisters.  With 
all  the  potent  associations  of  the  Cloisters  clinging  to  us, 
we  enter  the  nave.  A  crowd  is  eathered  round  a  newly- 
du^  grave.  And  to-morrow  phall  they  lay  there  one  who 
united  in  himself  an  unselfishness  as  great  as  any  that  the 
annals  of  monasticism  have  ever  recorded,  together  with  a 
practical  sagacity  which  monasticism  oflen  lacked.  And 
when  David  Livingstone  shall  liave  been  buried  here,  there 
will  be  none  here  nobler  than  he  —  none  who  have  done 
more  to  '*  wake  this  greedy  age  to  noble  deeds." 

In  this  nave,  too,  nis  epitaph  is  even  now  written.  To 
his  right,  near  the  west  front,  sleeps  Zachary  Macaulay ; 
and  the  felicitous  sentences  which  tell  of  the  '*  intense  but 
quiet  perseverance  which  no  success  could  relax,  and  no 
reverse  could  subdue,  with  which  he  too  followed  up  the 
great  aim  of  his  life  —  the  freedom  of  the  slave  —  form  a 
fitting  inscription  for  the  great  missionary.  Very  clearl}-, 
as  we  stand  by  the  grave,  comes  up  the  scene  of  this  heroic 
and  lonely  death  in  that  far-off  land,  the  quiet  *'  good 
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morning  "  to  his  attendant,  and  then  the  leariess  sod  i«. 
signed  last  sleep  — 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  oooch  aboat  him 
And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

But  we  hasten  to  the  scene  of  associations  of  a  totsUj 
different  kind  —  to  memories  in  no  way  in  harmonj  with 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  edifice,  or  with  the  solemn  repose 
that  pervades  the  Cloisters.  Passing  up  the  nave,  by  P&. 
ets*  Corner,  through  St  Faith's  Chapel,  we  find  oorseWes 
once  again  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Chaptei^house.  lo  front 
of  us  is  a  door  of  great  age,  bound  with  iron  clamps. 

There  are  two  other  doors,  also  of  massive  thickness,  is 
the  cloister  with  which  the  vestibule  communicates;  and 
these  three  doors  all  open  into  a  chamber,  vaulted  sod 
dark,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  great  solidity.  This 
chamber,  oldest  probably  of  any  of  the  Abbey  precints,  is 
second  to  none  in  the  wealth  of  the  memories  it  CTokes. 
Originally  the  private  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
is  now  known  as  the  Pyx  Chapel,  the  most  notable  "  treas- 
ure-house of  mighty  kings  "  in  the  realm — the  old  Treas- 
ury of  England.  Within,  nowadays,  are  kept  the  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures. 

But  no  stranger  may  lightly  enter  this  gloomy  chapel. 
That  double  door  in  the  Cloisters,  through  which  only  ad- 
mittance can  be  obtained,  opens  but  to  seven  keys,  some  of 
them  of  great  bulk,  and  all  of  portentous  historv.  Hither, 
once  a  year,  come  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  and  other  high  officials,  to  carry 
out  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx  —  in  other  words,  the  testing  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  by  government,  aa  alr^j 
described  in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine. 

Here,  formerly,  were  kept  all  the  king's  jewels,  his  ward- 
robes, and  other  valuables.  Here,  too,  was  deposited  the 
royal  revenue.  The  proceeds  of  aids  and  sabsidies,  of  fen 
dal  rights  and  exactions  of  all  sorts  —  the  prodoce,  in  short, 
of  the  taxation  of  the  kingdom  —  found  their  way  olti- 
mately  into  the  Pyx  Chamber.  And  what  receptacle  cook) 
be  more  secure  than  the  Cloisters  of  the  Abbey  ?  What  bet- 
ter plan  could  be  devised  than  to  entrust  the  monarch's 
revenue  to  the  custody  of  men  whose  holy  calling  attested 
their  superiority  to  temptation,  and  the  permanence  of 
whose  abode  insured  ceaseless  supervision  ?  Moreover,  the 
Abbey  was  a  consecrated  bailding,  and,  as  such,  possessed 
in  the  sacredness  of  its  character  and  design,  defences  of 
quite  as  much  value  as  the  material  bolts  and  bars  which 
builder  or  smith  might  furnish.  To  plunder  the  king's 
money  anywhere  was  bad  enough ;  to  plunder  it  from  as 
abbey  was  a  crime  of  no  less  gravity  than  sacrilege 

The  Pyx  Chamber,  then,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  financial  history  of  this  country.  The  solitude  and 
gloom  which  surround  it  now,  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  bustle  which  pervaded  its  precincts  when  it  was  is 
daily  use  as  the  depository  of  the  national  revenue.  We 
will,  in  imagination,  let  the  centuries  roll  back  as  we  stand 
in  the  Cloisters,  till  we  reach  the  spring  of  the  year  1301 
Edward  the  First  b  king,  and  is  engaged  in  war  with 
Scotland. 

King  Edward's  necessities  have  compelled  him  to  resort 
to  all  sorts  of  modes,  lawful  and  unlawful,  to  raise  mooej. 
He  has  made  his  iron  hand  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  realm.  He  has  wrung  from  the  clergy  half 
their  entire  incomes ;  and  when  they  have  protested,  he 
has  outlawed  them  wholesale.  In  some  paribhes,  bishq>, 
priest,  abbot,  and  monk  have  neither  bed  to  lie  on  nor  food 
to  eat.  He  has  seized  all  the  wool  and  hides  ready  &r 
shipping  at  the  various  ports;  and  when  merchant  and 
burgher  and  noble  have  made  common  cause  against  his 
rapacity,  he  has  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  mob. 
Standing  on  a  platform  in  front  of  Westminister  Hall,  he 
has  addressed  the  people.  He  grieves  much,  he  says,  for 
the  heavy  taxes  he  has  had  to  levy  on  his  dear  subjects, 
but  they  were  essential  if  he  was  to  preserye  them  from 
the  ravages  of  Wales,  and  France,  and  Scotlsnd.  And 
then  tears  steal  down  the  royal  visage,  and  he  points  affec- 
tionately towards  his  son ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury weeps  right  loyally;  and  the  assembled  mnltitnde 
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rend  the  air  with  shouU  of  devotion.  Trne,  it  tamed  ont 
that  those  who  had  shouted  most  were  not  taxpayers ;  and 
the  king  had  been  obliged  to  confirm  the  Charter,  and 
promise  not  to  tax  the  nation  without  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. But  the  promise  proved  often  a  dead  letter. 
And  now  (ISOS)  a  tax  of  the  ninth  lamb  and' the  ninth 
fleece  has  been  imposed.  Everv  townsman  most  contrib- 
Qte  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  of  bis  movables. 

The  tax  is  being  collected  with  great  sternness.  Each 
town  has  to  contribute  a  specified  sum,  according  to  a  val- 
uation of  property  made  some  fifteen  years  before  by  Ed- 
ward's orders.  The  sheriffs  and  their  subordinates  are 
bringing  the  proceeds  of  their  collections  day  by  day  to  the 
Exchequer.  And  then,  after  being  counted  on  the  cheq- 
uered cloth  from  which  the  Exchequer  derives  its  name,  a 
tally  is  prepared  and  deft,  and  the  money  passes  into  the 
custody  of  the  Exchequer  ofiicials;  and,  at  length,  is 
brought  by  the  Chamberlain,  and  placed  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Pyx  Uhamber. 

Now  if  any  arrangements  whatever  of  human  devising 
could  insure  complete  security  against  fraud,  it  would  have 
been  those  in  force  in  the  old  Exchequer.  A  long  array 
of  officials,  a  perfect  catalogue  of  oaths,  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  check  and  counter-check,  a  minute  record  of 
every  transaction,  a  staid  and  decorous  mode  of  conducting 
business,  which  despised  haste,  and  forbade  error,  these 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Exchequer  routine.  But  in 
tbiA  instance  they  failed  lamentably. 

The  extraordinary  wealth  which  was  now  in  store  in  the 
Pyx  Chamber,  excited  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  monks. 
During  the  winter  of  the  year  1302-2),  a  plot  was  matured 
for  breaking  into  this  chamber  and  plundering  its  contents. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Richard  de  Pndli- 
cote,  a  monk ;  Adam  de  Warefield,  the  sacristan ;  and  Al- 
exander de  Pershore,  the  sub  prior  of  the  Abbey. 

Their  plans  were  laid  with  most  remarkable  care  and 
forethought.  Knowing  that  many  of  the  valuables  con- 
tained in  the  Pyx  Chamber  were  bulky,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  removal  to  a  great  distance,  they  hit  upon  an  ingen- 
ious expedient  for  concealing  them  near  at  hand,  llie  in- 
closure  inside  the  Cloisters,  now  grass-grown,  was  then  used 
as  a  burial-ground.  This  inclosure  they  sowed  with  hemp, 
which  could  in  a  few  months  attain  such  a  height  as  to  hide 
their  booty.  They  introduced  into  the  conspiracy  one 
William  le  Feuere,  porter  of  the  King's  Palace  at  West- 
minster, who  was  keeper  of  a  house  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  at 
which  they  met  to  concoct  their  schemes.  Finally,  they 
gained  over  the  mason  and  the  carpenter  of  the  Abbey,  so 
thflt  they  might  have  skilled  assistance  in  the  burglary. 

Upwards  of  four  months  were  spent  in  completing  all 
necessary  details.     At  length,  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
1303,   the    attempt  was   carried  into  execution.     In   the 
dead  of  night,  John  the  mason,  and  Adam  the  carpenter, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  the  crypt  under  Ihe  Chapter- 
house, which   abuts  on  the    Pyx    Chamber.     Richard  de 
Puiilicote  and  several  accomplices  entered,  and  forced,  the 
chests  and  other  receptacles  in   which   the   jewels  and 
money   were   stored.     But   the  very   magnitude   of  their 
booty    perplexed    the    plunderers.     Some    of    the    more 
weighty  were  concealed  in  the  hemp,  others  were  secreted 
in  the  fields  then  surrounding  the  Abbey,  or  in  a  ditch 
which  then  ran  round  it,  and  on  which  there  stood  a  mill 
(whence  the  Millbank  of  to-day)  ;  while  the  smaller  val- 
uablt'tf,  Rucb  as  precious  stones   and   rings,  were  hidden 
about  the  |)cr6ons  of  the  thieves.     But  although  the  rob- 
b«^ry  appears  to  have   been   free  from   interruption,  still 
many  ariicles  of  much  worth,  including  the  king's  great 
;    crown  and  three  other  crowns,  were  left  untouched. 
'       On  the  whole,  however,  the  plunder  amounted  in  value 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  money  of  the  pre>ent  day — a 
thett  in  those  days  of  literally  unrivalled  magnitude. 
The  king  was  in   Scotland  when  news  of  the  robbery 
I   reachi'd    him.     His    indignation    and    chagrin    knew   no 
bounds.    And  indeed,  in  the  circumstances  wherein  Ed- 
ward was  situated,  the  contempt  for  his  authority  which 
the  Clime  indicated  was  only  a  degree  less  galling  than 
the  actual  loss  of  the  money.     In  order  to  raise  the  funds 


he  required,  he  had  had  to  humiliate  himself  before  hia 
subjects  to  an  extent  almost  unheard  o(  and  this  robbery 
would  render  his  hamiliation  useless.  The  Exchequer 
was  simply  beggared.  However,  no  time  was  lost  in  trao- 
ing^he  culprits.  Commissioners  were  forthwith  appointed 
under  Letters  Patent,  dated  6th  June,  1803,  witn  power 
to  inquire  into  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  arrest  and 
immrison  all  persons  implicated. 

The  researches  of  the  Commissioners  rapidly  produced 
fruit.  The  truth  is,  De  Pudlicote  and  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  enormous  mass  of  plunder, 
had  been  compelleo  to  open  up  negotiations  with  nearly 
every  goldsmith  in  the  city  of  London.  Hence,  when 
once  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  evidence  was  forth- 
coming on  everv  side.  In  seventeen  out  of  the  eighteen 
wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  some  of  the  stolen 
property  was  found. 

Witnesses  came  forward  who  had  watched  the  myste- 
rious meetings  of  the  monks  at  Le  Feuere's  house ;  others 
had  seen  the  furtive  removal  of  large  baskets  by  night 
from  the  Abbey  to  the  King's  Bridge,  now  Westminster 
Bridge;  while  Geryn  le  Lyndraper  was  proved  to  have 
received  a  share  of  the  spoils  from  the  monks,  and  to 
have  hidden  it  in  Saint  Pancras  Fields.  All  the  evidence 
criminated  De  Pudlicote  and  Warefield,  and  these,  with 
a  laree  number  of  monks  and  their  friends,  were  com- 
mittea  to  the  Tower  or  to  Newgate.  At  one  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  that  personages  of  higher 
rank  were  concerned  in  the  robbery,  for  the  abbot  himself 
and  forty-eight  of  his  brethren  were  included  in  the  in- 
dictment. Ultimately,  Richard  de  Pudlicote  and  one  of 
his  confederates  made  a  full  confession  of  guilt. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thieves.  They  had,  be  it  remembered,  been 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  a  crime  almost  always  punished  with 
death.  On  this  point  it  may  be  that  the  door  of  the  Pyx 
Chapel,  dumb  and  insensate  though  it  be,  can  yet  afibrd 
grim  and  ghastly  testimony.  In  those  good  old  times,  it 
was  customary  to  make  a  stern  example  of  persons  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Pour  encourager  Ub 
autrett,  it  used  to  be  Uie  practice  to  skin  the  culprit,  and 
then,  having  tanned  the  skin,  to  nail  it  over  the  door  of 
the  building  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  unholy  plun- 
der. Now  on  the  door  of  the  Pyx  Chapel,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter- house,  there  are, 
as  we  have  stated,  broad  iron  clamps.  We  pass  our  fin- 
ger along  the  edge  of  the  iron,  and  it  encounters  project- 
ingfragments  of  a  horny  parchment-like  substance. 

These  fragments  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
are  found  to  consist  of  human  skin  —  the  skin,  too,  of  a 
fair-haired,  ruddy-complexioned  man. 

On  other  doors  in  the  Abbey  precincts,  similar  frag- 
ments have  been  discovered.  They  have  been  said  to  be 
the  skins  of  Danes,  who  were  thus  repaid  some  of  the  tor- 
tures they  themselves  inflicted. 

But  it  may  be  that  in  this  instance  tradition  is  at  fault, 
and  that  these  fragments  constitute  the  mortal  remains  of 
de  Pudlicote,  or  some  of  his  monkish  confederates,  who 
thus  paid  the  stern  penalty  for  the  first  and  greatest  rob- 
bery to  which  the  British  Exchequer  was. ever  subjected. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


OsK  of  the  Rothschilds,  the  Baroness  Solomon,  is  about 
to  build  a  splendid  house  in  Paris,  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XVI. 

Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  is  now  once  more  in  Hol- 
land. He  is  greatly  patronized  by  Queen  Sophie,  the  most 
literary  crowned  head  in  Europe.  She  also  greatly  patron- 
ized Mr.  I^cky,  and  some  little  time  ago  found  him  a  wife 
among  her  maids  of  honor. 

The  London  Athcnceum  says :  "  The  first  volume  of  the 
'History  of  Cooperation  in  England,'  by  Mr.  George 
Jacob  Uolyoake,  is  now  ready  for  the  press.    It  will  be 
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dedicated  to  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  of  America.  We  may 
mention  that  the  United  Congress  Board,  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  cooperative  societies  of  Eng- 
land, including  seyeral  hundred  associations  of  working- 
men,  have  sent  an  inritation,  through  their  general 
secreUry,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  to  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
of  Boston,  United  States,  to  visit  England,  and  be  their 
guest  at  their  Seventh  General  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
London,  1875." 

A  WRITER  in  the  ConstUutionnel  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  about  the  library  at  Val  Richer,  where  M. 
Guizoc  has  just  died.  The  library,  he  says,  contains  not 
less  than  80,000  volumes.  There  are  scarcely  any  rare 
editions,  nor  are  there  any  books  remarkable  for  rich  bind- 
ing. It  is  a  collection  made  for  work,  in  which  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  mere  artistic  matters,  but  much 
to  utility  and  the  means  of  facilitating  study.  The  library 
of  M.  6uizot  is,  in  that  point  of  view,  an  incomparable 
mine,  and  ofTers  all  the  resources  that  can  be  desired  for 
labor  and  study.  It  possesees,  besides,  for  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the  most  precious  documents 
in  the  language  of  those  countries,  such  as  probably  no 
other  collection  in  France  can  rival  at  this  moment. 

Among  odds  and  ends  may  be  mentioned  a  new  ink 
brought  out  in  Paris ;  the  base  is  carbon  and  glycerine, 
and  the  ink  thereby  is  said  to  be  unalterable,  and  harmless 
for  steel  pens  —  A  means  to  hook  on  wagons  to  a  train 
without  exposing  the  man  who  does  the  hooking-on  to 
injury  —  A  method  invented  by  a  spinner  at  Lille  to  pro- 
duce thread  or  yam  of  flax  and  hemp  at  a  lower  price  tnan 
cotton  yarn  —  An  automatic  eU  ctro-whistle  to  give  infor- 
mation to  guards  and  drivers  of  railway  trains.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  apply  a  whistle  that  should  blow 
by  tne  pressure  of  the  locomotive  in  passing  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  the  requisite  effect  by  an  instantaneous 
touch  on  a  hard  surface  has  proved  too  great.  In  this  new 
automatic  whistle,  contact  is  made  by  means  of  an  electric 
brush,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  insures  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  —  Pruning-shears  with  blades  adapted 
to  all  circumstances:  to  cut  flowers,  to  prune  flowering 
shrubs,  to  clip  away  ground  shoots  in  copses,  or  to  cut  large 
branches  from  trees  overhead. 

When  the  Swedish  polar  expedition  was  on  its  way  to 
the  north  in  1870,  the  explorers  discovered  at  Ovifak,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Disko  Island,  large  masses  of  native 
iron,  of  various  sizes,  up  to  twenty  tons,  lying  in  a  small 
space  among  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Specimens 
were  brought  home,  and  distributed  among  the  mineral- 
ogists of  Europe,  and  the  result  of  their  analyses  and  in- 
vestigations is,  that  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
those  blocks  of  iron  came  from  the  sky  or  the  earth.  Some 
argue  that  they  fell ;  others,  that  they  were  upheaved  from 
below.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  milder 
climate  of  Europe  the  specimens  sweat  a  yellowish  brown 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  salt  of  iron.  One  effect  of 
the  scientific  discussion  above  adverted  to  may  be  to  direct 
more  attention  to  Greenland,  a  country  worth  attention, 
for  its  mineral  resources,  including  lignite  and  graphite,  are 
abundant.  An  Arctic  Committee,  comprising  Fellows  of 
the  Boval  and  Royal  Geographical  Societies,  have  tried  to 
persuade  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  find  money  for 
another  north  polar  expedition.  They  may  perhaps  make 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Greenland  a  weighty  argument  in 
their  favor. 


MY  LOSS. 


BT   AUOUSTA  WBB8TBR. 


Ih  the  world  was  one  g^recn  nook  I  knew, 

Fall  of  roses,  roses  red  and  white, 
Reddest  roses  summer  ever  grew. 
Whitest  roses  ever  pearled  with  dew ; 

And  their  sweetness  was  beyond  delight, 
Was  all  love's  delight. 


Wheresoever  in  I  he  world  I  went 

Roses  were,  for  in  roy  heart  I  took 
Blow  and  bio8i>om  and  bewildering  scent, 
Roses  never  with  the  cnmmer  spent. 
Hoses  always  ripening  in  that  nook. 
Love's  far  summer  nook. 

In  the  world  a  soddened  plot  I  know, 

Blaclcenin)^  in  this  chtll  and  misty  air, 
Set  with  shivering  bashes  in  a  row, 
One  by  one  the  last  leaves  letting  go : 
Wheresoe'er  I  turn  I  shall  be  there, 
Always  sighing  there. 

Ah,  my  folly  !    Ah,  my  loss,  roy  pain ! 

Dead,  my  roses  that  can  blow  no  more! 
Wherefore  looked  I  on  our  nook  a^nin  1 
Wherefore  went  I  after  autamn's  rain 

Where  the  summer  roses  bloomed  before. 
Bloomed  so  sweet  before ! 


WINTER. 


Hail  I  monarch  of  the  leafless  crown, 
Rare  seen  save  with  a  gloomy  frown, 
Wiih  ice  for  8ce]>tre,  robes  of  snow, 
Thy  throne ;  tl  e  stream's  arrestid  flow ; 
Stem  tyrant  I  whom  xhe  hastening  son 
Doth  loathe  to  serve,  by  vapors  dun 
Begirt,  a  melancholy  train. 
O'er  Mature  holding  saddest  reign. 
Lo  I  of  thy  rigor  birds  make  plaint, 
And  all  things  'neath  thy  burden  faint, 
Nor  cheered  are  they  by  message  cold. 
In  answer  by  the  north  wind  told. 
The  envoy  of  thy  grievoas  sway. 
When  thou  woufdst  drive  all  hope  away 
From  Nature,  yearning  to  restore 
To  earth  the  bliss  it  knew  before, 
When  Summer  ruled  with  empire  mild. 
And  Autumn,  still  a  ruddy  child. 
Lay  cradled  'mong  the  greenery 
Of  whispering  grove  and  laden  tree. 
The  brook  that  prattled  to  the  air 
Of  golden  harvests,  fcenes  as  fair 
As  poet  rapt  in  fancy's  maze 
Could  scarce  enshrine  in  mortal  lays. 
Now  rude  and  angry  hurls  along 
The  hearers  of  his  summer  song — 
The  branch  and  leaf  that  once  n'paid 
His  music  with  their  tender  shade, 
And  catchini;  Zephyr's  honeyed  tone. 
To  his  sweet  tuning  joined  their  own. 
Or  bound,  perchance,  in  durance  slow. 
Full  faint  he  wends,  and  moaning  low, 
Fit  dirge  he  makes  o'er  freedom  lost, 
In  joy  of  which  he  wanton  tossed 
The  falling  blossoms  on  his  wave, 
For  water-nymps  to  catch  and  save. 
Now  stript  of  his  green  bravery. 
In  piteous  plight  the  weary  treis 
Is  blown  upon  by  mocking  winds, 
Whom  changed  now  he  sighing  finds 
From  those  gay  playmates  welcomed  erst 
In  glee  by  his  young  leaves  when  first 
They  wove  their  merry  breezetauKht  dance. 
And  broke  their  feathered  lodgers'  trance, 
What  time  the  eastern  wave  did  gleam 
'Neath  fore-feet  of  the  golden  team. 
Not  busy  now  with  tender  care, 
For  coming  brood  th6  birds  prepare 
Their  airy  cradle,  rocked  unseen 
By  Dryad  hands  behind  the  screen 
Of  leafy  curtains,  where  no  eye 
Of  mischief  curious  may  pry. 
The  thrush  that  erst  with  welling  voice 
Made  all  the  tangled  brake  rejoice 
In  echoes  of  his  mellowed  strain, 
To  mope  in  silence  now  is  fain; 
Nor  ever  pipes  from  straining  throat 
The  varied  wonders  of  his  note. 
So  bleak  the  scene,  so  sad  (be  day, 
Too  harsh,  O  Winter,  is  thy  sway  I 
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KEEPING   A   BOOK-STORE. 

In  these  days,  when  Histories  of  Booksellers  are  pub- 
liahed  and  Conventions  of  Booksellers  held,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  modestly  into  the  peculiar  occupation  of 
bookselling,  especially  as  connected  with  the  present  much- 
bewailed  state  of  the  book  trade.  A  bookseller,  one  may 
aay  rashly,  is  a  person  who  sells  books ;  but  as  soon  as 
that  definition  is  given,  it  becomes  necessary  to  limit  it. 
We  do  not  call  a  publisher  a  bookseller,  though  he  may 
sell  bis  books  in  large  quantities  ;  we  do  not  call  the  sub- 
scription agent  a  bookseller,  though  he  may  sell  one  book 
▼ery  persistently  and  successfully ;  neither  do  we  call  the 
boy  on  the  railway  train,  who  brings  in  his  tray  of  books, 
a  bookseller,  unless  by  ppecial  courtesy.  *  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  bookseller  is  given  readily  enough  to 
some  shopkeepers  who  have  books  on  their  counters,  but 
8cai*cely  sell  them  at  all,  their  business  being  to  dispose 
of  those  miscellaneous  articles  which  are  known  by  the 
somewhat  derisive  title  of  fancy  goods. 

What,  then,  is  a  bookseller?  We  suppose  the  name 
traditionally  and  by  a  certain  sense  of  propriety  belongs 
to  a  person  who,  having  a  liking  for  books,  a  capacity  for 
distinguishing  them,  and  a  general  sense  of  the  public 
taste,  undertakes  to  buy  of  the  publishers  and  book- 
makers, and  place  his  wares  before  the  people  who  buy 
books.  He  is  a  trader  dealing  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, but  he  is  also  possessed  of  an  interest  in  his 
wares  quite  independent  of  their  commercial  value.  This 
it  is,  as  we  have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  point 
out,  which  both  distinguishes  the  book  trade  from  most 
other  trades  and  allies  it  to  the  professions,  and  renders  a 
man's  individual  tastes  and  preferences  likely  to  be  a 
snare  to  him  in  his  career  as  a  money-maker.  So  long 
as  he  regards  his  books  simply  as  merchandise,  and  stud- 
ies the  taste  of  the  community  with  reference  to  keeping 
on  hand  those  books  which  he  can  most  surely  dispose  of, 
he  is  likely  to  succeed,  as  he  would  in  any  other  business ; 
as  soon  as  he  permits  his  interest  in  literature  to  govern 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  stock,  he  is  likely,  we  will  not 
say  bluntly  to  fail,  but  at  least  to  introduce  a  speculative 
element  into  his  businefs. 

Nevertheless,  we  doubt  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
bookselling  will  be  followed  exclusively  as  a  trade,  and  all 
sentiment  regarded  as  obnoxious.  Certaiuly  it  is  not 
now  so  lucrative  a  business  that  young  men  are  rushing 
into  it  as  one  of  the  quick  roads  to  wealth.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  have  a  certain  attraction  for  men  who  have  a 
taste  for  literature  while  obliged  to  maintain  themselves 
by  some  kind  of  industry ;  they  will  choose  that  which 
seems  to  give  play  to  their  natural  inclination  and  taste. 
Now,  as  always,  there  are  persons  who  can  be  content 
with  a  modest  livelihood,  if  along  with  it  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  higher  ends. 

Now  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  in  the  conven- 
tion and  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  hard  times  that  the 
bookseller  has  had,  and  the  evils  he  has  been  obliged  to 


endure  firom  publishers  and  jobbers.  Booksellers  feel  that 
under  the  changing  influences  of  modern  civilization  they 
are  becoming  of  less  importance,  and  they  seek  to  regain 
their  old  position.  They  complaiir  that  the  publisher 
goes  straight  to  their  customer  with  almost  as  much  di- 
rectness and  ease  as  they  can,  that  the  book  canvasser 
invades  their  territory,  and  that  travellers  have  facilities 
for  buying  on  the  cars  which  they  will  not  use  when  pre- 
sented in  their  own  towns  and  villages.  In  one  view,  the 
complaint  is  a  just  one :  it  is  a  complaint  against  organ- 
ized society,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  upon  special 
classes  and  persons.  In  another  view,  we  may  justly  ask. 
Why  not  change  with  the  changing  times,  and  cease  to  be 
the  bookseller  of  a  generation  since  to  become  the  book- 
seller of  to-day,  and  of  the  future,  if  one  is  ambitious  of 
that  ?  To  particularize :  if  the  country  bookseller  ii 
beaten  in  his  own  town  by  the  canvassing  agent,  selling 
a  book  by  hundreds  of  which  one  copy  might  have  been 
on  the  shopkeeper's  table  for  a  year  and  never  sold,  let 
him  borrow  his  rivaVs  strategy  and  take  his  books  to  his 
customers,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  customers  to  come  to 
him.  Again,  if  he  complain  that  the  publisher  steals  his 
customer  away,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  by  firing  his 
circular  or  letter  directly  at  the  customer,  reminding  him 
of  books  that  he  wants,  that  the  publisher  succeeds. 
People  wish  to  read,  and  they  like  magazines  because  these 
come  to  them  so  easily  through  the  post-office  or  by  the 
carrier ;  if,  then,  booksellers  sought  them  out  and  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  buy,  they  would  buy  more.  The  sub- 
stance of  our  statement  is  that  the  bookselling  trade  is 
not  to  be  reformed  and  placed  where  it  once  was  by  a 
readjustment  of  discounts,  but  that  it  is  to  undergo  a 
change  suiting  the  changed  times,  and  that  the  bookseller 
must  bring  all  his  old  love  of  books  and  good  sense  to 
work  in  the  new  channel,  which  is,  in  brief,  the  selling 
of  goods  not  from  shops  but  by  personal  application  at 
the  customer's  own  door. 

NOTES. 

—  The  cards  of  the  respective  publishers  of  Evert 
Saturday  and  LitteWs  Living  Age,  which  appeared  in 
the  previous  number  of  Every  Saturday,  upon  this 
page,  are  repeated  this  week  in  a  separate  slip.  A  word 
of  explanation  is  required  respecting  the  serial  stories  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  English  stories,  *'  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd "  and  **  Three  Feathers,"  have  also 
been  appearing  in  the  Living  Age,  and  each  story  is  car- 
ried to  the  same  point  in  the  two  periodicals  before  the 
union  in  one  publication,  so  that  Uie  readers  of  Every 
Saturday  who  hereader  receive  the  Living  Age  will 
find  the  two  stories  carried  on  from  the  point  where  they 
last  appeared  in  this  paper.  The  American  story,  **  His 
Two  Wives,"  has  appeared,  of  course,  only  in  Every  Sat- 
urday. It  was  found  impossible  to  complete  it  before  the 
tran»ferring  of  the  paper,  and  the  concluding  chapters  will 
shortly  appear  in  an  Every  Saturday  Supplement, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  present  subscribers  of  this 
paper,  and  sold  in  the  customary  way  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  the  paper. 

—  ''A  Rebel's  Recollections,"  by  George  Cary  Eggle- 
ston,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston  is  a  brother  of  Edward  Eggleston,  the  preacher  and 
novelist  His  recollections  are  of  his  own  experience  in 
the  Rebel  army.  Since  he  gives  himself  that  name,  it 
seems  only  polite  to  continue  to  use  It   Hb  book,  amongst 
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other  matters,  will  contain  acconntii  of  the  great  blnnder  of 
the  Rebel  Congren  in  ordering  a  reorganization  of  the  army 
when  McClellan  was  before  Richmond,  of  blockade  running, 
of  Greneral  Lee  an4  other  celebritiea.  Mr.  Eggleaton 
writes  frank  1/  and  in  good  humor,  and  one  must  be  a  very 
bitter  partisan,  at  this  date,  to  fail  to  find  plenty  of  sugges- 
tive and  interesting  reading  in  his  book. 

—  **  Public  Health,**  the  volume  announced  some  time 
since  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  will 
contain  a  collection  of  important  papers  by  the  most  emi- 
nent sanitary  students  in  the  country,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  The  general  divisions  of  the  work  are : 
L  Reports  upon  Physiological  Subjects  relating  to  Hygiene. 
In  this  class  are  papers  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith ;  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  upon  ^  Relations  of  Race  and  Nation- 
ality to  Mortality  in  the  United  States ;  '*  Dr.  Nathan  Allen ; 
President  Barnard,  upon  the  *'  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  in 
its  Relations  to  Hygiene."  II.  Reports  upon  Educational, 
Social,  and  Various  Physical  Conditions  relating  to  Hy- 
giene. This  section  contains  President  White's  paper  on 
*^  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Public  Instruction ;  *' 
Carl  Pfeiffer's  report  on  '*  Sanitary  Relations  to  Health  — 
Principles  of  Architecture ; "  Professor  Austin  Flint's  paper 
on  **  Evidences  of  the  Relations  of  Drinking  Water  to  the 
Propagation  or  Localization  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  other 
Diseases."  III.  Local  and  Domestic  Sanitary  Care  of 
Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases.  IV.  Summary  of  Ev- 
idence and  Local  Reports  upon  Cholera,  as  it  has  prevailed 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  America  during 
the  year  187S ;  a  very  full  and  varied  division.  V.  Re- 
ports upon  Yellow  Fever.  The  volume  is  illustratod  by 
charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  and  a  limited  edition  only, 
for  subscribers,  is  printed. 

—  The  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  are  just  about 
issuing  in  a  handsome  volume  a  full  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  great  fire  ot 
1870,  its  mode  of  operation,  and  its  disbursement  of  the 
large  sum,  over  four  million  dollars,  which  was  placed  in 
its  hands  by  the  civilized  world. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  of  the  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Mei^ 
riam,  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  has  lately  added 
to  his  previous  gifts  to  the  same  object  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  books  for  the  public  li- 
brary in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  his  native  town.  He  asks 
the  committee  to  lay  out  four  fifths  in  books,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  subscription  to  New  York  and  Boston  jour- 
nals. 

—  The  second  part  of  the  second  series  of  Edwards's 
*^  The  Butterflies  of  North  America  "  has  just  been  issued, 
with  five  exceedingly  well-colored  plates.  Mr.  Edwards's 
work  must  take  its  place  alongside  of  the  most  reputable 
iconographic  works. 

—  Mr.  Winsor  reports  in  his  last  Superintendent's  Re- 
port of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  that  the  workmen  are 
now  cementing  the  floors,  hanging  the  iron  shutters,  and 
preparing  for  plastering  in  the  new  extension  of  the  Cen- 
tral Library  Building.  The  extension  and  enlargement 
of  the  southwest  tower  will  give  to  the  Library  the  ac- 
commodation temporarily  required  for  its  binding  depart- 
ment, for  working  rooms  for  a  portion  of  the  staff  now 
scattered  among  the  alcoves  and  galleries,  for  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  a  fire-proof  place 
of  deposit  for  not  only  the  Prince  and  B<irton  Libraries, 
but  also  for  the  card  catalogues,  and  for  the  invaluable 
series  of  American,  English,  and  French  Patent  Reports. 


This  new  erection  will  make  absolutely  safe  from  fire  large 
classes  of  costly  works,  including  many  either  not  easily 
obtainable,  or  almost  priceless  fiiom  rarity,  and  which  coii> 
stitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  valoe  of  a  cbUectioa 
rapidly  becoming  of  national  importance.  The  notes  on 
the  Shakespeare  Quartos  before  1623  are  continued  in  Mr. 
Winsor^B  Report 

—  Cataloguers  have  this  disadvantage,  that  their  blon- 
ders  are  always  palpable  and  always  g^ing ;  their  work 
is  like  sign-boards,  and  errors  can  never  be  concealed  by 
rhetoric.  **  A  Satebel  Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists  in 
Europe  "  is  a  popular  little  hand-book  of  American  make, 
refreshingly  simple  and  accurate,  which  becomes  duly  in- 
dexed in  an  English  bookseller's  list  as  '<Satchell,A 
Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists,**  and  Mr.  Satchell  has  proba- 
bly some  letters  at  the  post-ofiice  uncalled  for. 

—  Mr.  Duncan  McGregor  Marquis,  who  seems  somehow 
to  have  come  over  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, publishes  ^  An  Open  Letter  to  General  Sherman,'* 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  JoumaL  We 
understand  all  but  his  secondly :  — 

Honored  Sir,  —  Hiiving  perused  with  much  satisfiic- 
tion  your  paper  in  the  Army  and  Navy  J&urruil,  it  works  a 
healthy  humiliation  in  me,  who  have  not  seen  anything  of 
soldiering  in  earnest. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  whilst  serving  in  Co.  G,  Thirty- 
third  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  Co.  K,  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantxy, 
from  December,  1866,  to  December,  1869. 

1st  The  great  deficiency  in  this  army  is  the  lack  of 
kind-hearted,  fatherly  officers  like  yourself  and  the  late  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  Most  good  men  who  enlist  would  con- 
tinue to  reenlist  if  thus  cared  for.  2d.  Every  company 
that  I  have  seen  would  be  improved  in  time  of  peace  bj 
favor  to  teetotalers :  such  as  bronzed  accoutrements  in- 
stead of  ensnaring  brass,  which  wastes  time,  and  leaves  a 
man  subject  to  log-carrying.  Sd.  Cromwell's  recruits 
were*all  church-members,  and  one  such  is  better  than  three 
rowdies.     Riespectfully, 

DuNCAK  McGrboor  Marquis. 

Patersox,  N.  J.,  September  26. 

—  Professor  Webster,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  told  the  story  of  a  party  that  divided  in 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  one  portion  of  the  party  having 
no  compass.  The  latter  portion  of  the  party  was  lost, 
and  after  long  wandering  found  their  way  out  by  a  singu- 
lar expedient.  They  made  use  of  the  insect  for  which 
fine  tooth-combs  were  invented.  Putting  the  insect  on  a 
fiat  piece  of  wood,  and  leaving  it  to  its  own  devices,  it 
invariably  began  to  move  in  a  certain  direction.  This 
direction  was  followed  by  the  party,  and  they  were  thus 
led  out  to  the  northward.  It  is  supposed  that  this  in- 
stinctive movement  of  the  insect  is  due  to  its  seeking 
the  way  toward  the  greatest  light.  This  might  aocoant 
for  its  tendency  to  search  for  the  brain,  but  we  suppose  it 
is  indifferent  whether  it  finally  reaches  North  or  South 
Polls. 

^Authors  should  have  some  regard  for  their  own 
names  when  they  choose  titles  for  their  books.  We  notice 
in  the  Alhenaum  an  announcement  of  a  new  book,  **  Mov- 
ing Ears,"  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Weakhead.) 

—  The  matter  of  a  new  scientific  survey  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  which  we  have  before  called  attention,  has  been 
referred  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  the  last 
legislature  committed  it,  to  a  special  committee  of  three  : 
G.  G.  Hubbard,  Ei»q.,  President  Miner  of  TufVs,  and  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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It  stirred  scarcely  a 'ripple  of  sarprise  in  Cyril  King's 
world,  when  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  told  that 
King  had  had  a  stroke."  Almost  invariably  the  reply 
waa,  **  Just  what  I  expected.  No  man  can  live  as  fast 
as  be  has  for  the  last  ten  years,*  and  live  out  half  his 
days."  .At  flood-tide  of  what  such  men  as  he  call  *'  pleas- 
ure/' sudden  paralysis  came.  Midnight  suppers,  smok- 
iug,  drinking,  night  turned  into  day,  mental  excitement 
plied,  by  sooh  explosive  ammunition  —  all  fulHlled  their 
eQd,  not  slowly,  but  swiftly  and  surely.  .Aveuging  nat- 
ure, through  inevitable  law,  struck  its  certiiin  blow,  and 
at  the  prime  of  his  years  Cyril  King  found  himself 
smitten,  oUl,  his  active  cai'eer  ended. 

Half  the  horror  of  this  fact  might  have  been  lost  in 
nnconsciousness.  Fate  with  its  taunt  of  irony  denied 
this  consolation.  While  half  his  body  was  virtually 
dead,  and  the  other  half  punctured  with  myriad  fangs 
of  diseased  nerves,  his  brain  flourished,  sharpened  by 
its  very  irritation  into  torturing  acuteness.  If  he  could 
have  applied  this  abnormal  keenness  to  mental  uses 
tending  toward  the  old  ambitious  ends,  he  would  have 
been  conscious  of  some  compensation  for  the  fearful 
load  of  physical  pain  which  he  now  bore  without  res*' 
pitc  or  reward.  The  fire  of  pleasurable  sensation  was 
burned  out.  From  its  smooldering  crater,  it  was  im* 
possible  that  n  strong,  clear,  intellectual  flame  should 
rise.  He  might  have  been  returned  to  Congress  as 
long  OS  lie  chose  to  retain  his  seat  there,  for  with  all 
his  misdoings  his  magnetism  of  manner  and  of  temper- 
ament had  held  all  his  early  popularity  with  the  people. 
They  saw  him  and  listened  to  him,  with  a  glamour  of 
oratory  hovering  about  him.  They  heard  vague  stories 
of  his  personal  life,  which  made  him  seem  like  a  hero  of 
romance  ;  of  the  real  truth  of  that  life  they  knew  litde 
and  cared  less.  Counting  by  popular  favor,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  step  without  hindrance  to  the  highest 
round  of  political  success. 

All  the  while  he  had  one  insidious  foe  undermining 
his  power,  making  ruin  sure  ;  that  foe  was  himself. 
He  had  been  proposed  as  a  United  States  Senator," 
when  the  irrevocable  fiat  of  a  council  Of  physicians  de- 
clared that  he  must  choose  between  life  And  the  excite' 
ment  of  another  political  campaign  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  if  elected,  the  state  of  his  health  utterly  forbade  his 
filling  the  coveted  and  honorable  seat.    Thus,  when  his 
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political  future  showed  the  most  dazzling  auguries,  h® 
suddenly  step[)ed.down  and  out  of  its  splendor. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  mL^sed  longer  from 
the  legislative  body,  in  which  he  made  one  imperial 
presence,  one  potential  voice,  than  he  was  from  the  gay, 
convivial  world  of  pleasure,  of  which  it  was  his  weak- 
ness to  believe  he  was  an  indispensable  member.  Long 
after  he  had  gone  forever  from  the  legislative  hall,  fre- 
quenters of  its  galleries  would  inquire  for  *'  that  hand- 
some member,  King,"  for  ''  that  eloquent  fellow  from 
>,  who  made  the  telling  speech  for  compromise,"  and 


send  forth  a  real  sigh  of  regFet  w.hen  told  that  they 
would  never  behold  him  there  or  listen  to  him  more. 
Thus  he  was  long  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
seat  which  he  had  made  almost  illustrious  with  a  splen- 
did personality  ;  though,  through  lack  of  moral  gran- 
deur, the  remembrance  held  no  element  of  enduring 
fame.  But  the  swift  currents  of  political  events  bear 
the  grandest  individuality  out  of  sight  with  a  painful 
rapidity.  Too  soon  for  his  own  peace,  Cyril  King  had 
occasion  to  realize  how  swiftly  the  gap  closes  over 
when  one  steps  from  the  rushing  tide  of  active  occu- 
pation. Even  he,  Cyril  King,  was  scarcely  missed. 
His  old  comrades  remembered  him  ;  they  proved  it 
often  by  saying,  "  Poor  King  !  How  has  the  mighty 
fallen  1"  But  they  got  on  just  as  well  without  him. 
Tlie  M'grld,  —  his.  own  particular  world,  in  which  he 
deemed  himself  an  hereditary  monarch,  —  it  scarcely 
took  note  of  his  fall.  His  kingdom  flourished  while  he 
sat  crownless.  And  who  flourished  more  triumphantly 
than  its  queen,  Circe  I  No  tint  of  all  her  personal  love- 
liness had  faded.  She  was  a  woman  who  *^knew  how 
to  take  care  of  herself."  It  was  her  supreme  object  in 
existence.  Kingdoms  might  riiic  and  full ;  fire,  pesti- 
len9e,  famine  desolate  the  earth  ;  her  closest  friend  fall 
dea(]  by  her  side;  just  the  same,  the  supreme  business 
of  her  life  was  "  to  take  care  of  herself."  No  human 
being  ever  achieved  more  perfect  success  in  a  single 
direction.  But  in  the  process,  she  had  not  left  a  ray  of 
glamour  hovering  about  her  face,  her  words,  or  her  ways, 
to  the  man  whom  she  once  enthralled  and  led  captive. 

"  What  is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  equally  sauce  for 
the  goose,"  she  said  incisively,  one  evening  when  she 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Cyril  a  word  of  impatience,  at 
her  usual  evening  exclamation  of — 

**  I  must  go.'* 

**  Where  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  the  French  minister's." 

*'  Can't  you  stay  at  home  one  night  ?  " 

«  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  I  can." 

*'  I'm  sorry  my  society  has  come  to  be  of  so  little 
ncoount" 

"  I  never  pretended  that  the  society  of  one  man  was 
sufficient  to  me.     It  isn't,  any  more  than  the  society  of 
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one  woman  was  enough  for  you  -^  any  wny  a  sick  one. 
I'm  «nre  yon  know  by  long  experience  what  a  liore  tfie 
ceaseless  company  of  one  ailing  woman  can  be?     Par- 
don me,  but  I  can*t  say  that  the  society  of  an  ailin;; 
man  is  any  more  delightful.     You  know  precisely  what 
you  would  do  if  I  were  sick  nnd  you  were  well.     You 
would  leave  me  to  my  own  me<litations  chiefly.     I  shall 
do  the  SHme.     If  I  sat  down  here  for  the  whole  blessed 
evening,  we  should  just  mope  to<:ether  and  yawn,  and 
grow  more  and  more  tired  of  each  other  every  minute. 
If  I   go,  when  I  come  back  I  hhall   have  something 
bright  to  tell  you,  nnd  it  will  be  your  variety  to  —  see 
me  !     There  is  Mose  to  move  you  and  to  read  to  you. 
You  don*t  need  me  any  more  than  I  do  you.     Free- 
dom, you  know,  is  the  one  absolute  privilege  of  exist- 
ence to  me,  as  well  as  to  you.     We  both  practi-^ed  it 
long  together.     For  the  first  time,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
pursue  it  alone.     I  must  confess  it  is  just  as  swi^et  to 
me    as  when  we   pursued  it    together;"    and    Circe, 
disburdening  her  mind  of  this  small  oration,  sto  d  revolv- 
ing before  a  pier-glass  gratifying  herselt  with  the  glit* 
ter  of  her  jewels,  and  the  undulating  fall  of  her  volumi- 
nous robe. 

*Mt  hangs  right,  don*t  it?"  she  asked,  pirouetting 
before  the  extension  chair  on  which  Cyril  was  lying 
back. 

^  Ym  not  a  modiste.    Ask  your  maid." 

"No.    You're  a  mope.     Cyr,"  8ud  !en1y  cntching  the 

gleam  of  the  emerald  on  her  finger,  ^Mo  you  believe  in 

our  stone  now  ?    What  geese  we  were.     *  Success  in 

love'!      Ciel!  it's  a  c<'ntury  since  I  tested  mine.     I've 


indispensable  to  you?  Though  you  did  manage  to  lire 
without  them  once,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  story  of  your 
gentle  cousin." 

She  had  applied  her  mo'^t  exquisite  instrument  of  to^ 
ture  now.  >Mth  one  delicate  blow  she  sent  it  quiver- 
ing down  to  the  sorest  spot  in  his  heart  She  was  in- 
doTenily  amiable,  and  preferred  never  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  when  her  own  pride  was  not 
wounded.  This  he  had  done.  She,  the  queen  of ''Af- 
finities/' WiHild  allow  no  man  to  accuse  her  of  *'  med- 
dling" will  him,  and  remain  unptmished.  Theac<*u.<a- 
tion  in  its  repuUive  form  rankled  more  and  more  in  her 
mind.  Sire  drew  herself  up  from  her  reclining  posture.' 
Her  fmall  head  curved  and  quivered  like  a  beautiful 
serpent's.  Her  jetty  eyes  glowed  with  inward  fire,  the 
thin  nostril.H  quivered,  the  flexile  lips  dilated  outward 
with  scorn,  and  the  small  chin  grew  more  and  more 
pointed  with  contempt,  as  she  went  on  ;  her  voice,  not 
raised  one  vibration,  seemed  to  strogj^le  upward,  and 
out  from  unfathomable  depths  of  passion  wiihin. 

**  Meddle  with  you  1  You  may  be  sure  that  I  never 
would  have  meddled  with  you,  if  1  had  known  who  you 
were.  As  I  met  you,  how  was  I  to  know,  pray,  that 
you  were  a  low-born  beggar,  —  yes,  a  liorn  be^ar; 
the  spawn  of  a  drunken  blacksmith  1  While  I,  —  I  bold 
the  oldest  blood  of  Scotland  and  the  proudest  blood  of 
France  in  my  veins.  I  was  born  to  reign  !  And  you! 
what  have  you  that  I  have  not  ^iven  you ! " 

"Myself."  The.  godlike  head  drew  upward  from  the 
smitten  body,  and  Cyril  King  **  looked  every  inch  a 
king."     "  Myself.     And  my  father,  blacksmith,  druuk- 


a  mind  to  try  to-night,  juit  once  more,  to  see  if  it  has     ard  though  he  was,  is  dearer  to  me  this  moment  than 
lost  its  ancient  spell." 

The  old  wave  of  pa.<>ionat6  heat  flushed  the  white 
face  of  the  invalid  man.  His  steel-blue  eyes  flamed  in 
their  shadowy  sockets  with  a  stran<:e  light.  Her  words 
sent  him  too  far  into  the  past  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  catch  in  an  instant  the  tone  of  the  mocking 
pre-ent. 

'*  The  retrospect  don't  please  you  ?  "  she  said,  turn- 
ing from  the  mirror  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 
"Ah  well,"  with  a  long  sigh  of  inexpressible  fatgue, 
"  it  caii'i  tire  you  more  than  it  does  me,  —  the  looking 
back.  Why  didn't  we  have  our  love-passage,  live 
through  it,  and  then  be  free,  lK)th  to  go  as  we  listed? 
I  didn't  want  to  marry,  you  know.  That  I  did,  in  spite 
of  myself,  proves  that  your  emerald  was  mightier  tlian 
mine,  that  once.  'Tis  now.  Much  you  care  for  me, 
only  to  amuse  you  and"  —  to  pay  your  bills,  she 
thought,  but  was  still  too  polite  to  say.  ''You  are 
moping  for  the  little  wren  who  flew  away  from  your 
nest.  And  she  is  moping  for  you  somewhere,  1  am  sure 
of  it.      Oifton!     That  was  I  to  ever  meddle  wiih  her," 

♦*  I  wish  to  God  you  had  never  meddled  with  /n^," 
said  Cyril,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
her  tantalizing  beauty. 

"  The  woman  thou  gavest  me,  she  tempted  me,  and 
I  did  eat,  runs  the  ancient  fable.  Of  course  yon  didn't 
wtnt  to  eat.  Oh,  no  I"  saiil  Circe,  throwing  hei*8elf 
on  a  divan,  with  robes  afloat,  white  arms  folded,  and 
child  mouth  mocking  now. 

"  Yes  I  did,  curse  me  I "  answered  Cyril,  with  deci- 
sive bitterness. 

'*  Well,  you've  survived  it.  And  now  you  deserve  to 
be  eaten,  yourself,  for  your  ingratitude." 

"  Ingratitude?" 

'*  Yes.  ingratitude.     Where  woidd  vou  be  to-dav.  and 
what  would  you  be,  without  the  luxuries  which  now  are 


you  are,  madam.' 

"  No  doubt.  Everything  to  its  kind,"  and  the  deli- 
cate chin  pointed,  and  the  beautiful  lips  curled  widi 
ioefTable  seorn. 

He  saw  their  expression.  It  was  insufferable  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  spoken  word  to  be.  It  maddened 
him. 

"  It  is  womanly,  isn't  it,  to  sit  and  insult  a  man  be- 
cause you  have  him  at  your  mercy  ?  If  you  hadn't,  I 
—  would  throttle  you,  I  wouM,  if  you  dared  to  look  at 
me  like  that,  but  you  never  did." 

"  No.  It  took  time  to  penetrate  to  the  hidden  beau- 
ties of  your  character,  and  to  discover  the  splendor  of 
your  antecedents.  It  was  your  amiable  cousin  who 
divulged  the  latter.  She  knew  nothing  could  madden 
me  more.  It  was  the  revenge  she  chose,  when  I  re- 
fused to  make  her  the  custodian  of  my  secrets  and  the 
go-between  that  you  allowed  her  to  be  in  your  estab- 
lishment. Now  if  you  had  oidy  employetl  the  hercu- 
lean strength  that  you  had  then,  to  throttle  her^  you 
would  have  conferred  a  blessing  on  me,  and  you  your- 
self would  be  tl-ewhere  this  evening.  It  was  she  who 
put  those  ridiculous  letters  of  ours  on  your  wife's  bu- 
reau. She  told  me  so.  Yet  the  very  woman  who^e 
happiness  she  ruined  in  life  took  care  of  her  in  death. 
Let  nobody  talk  to  me  of  the  law  of  oompen^tiou ;  it 
is  n?7." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  your  mischief-making  cou^n,  Ethel- 
inda  Kane,  is  dead,  and  that  Agnes  King,  or  whatever 
her  name  may  be,  was  the  woman  who  nursed  her  till 
she  died, — at  least  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she 
did,"  and  Circe,  ^i^ing,  went  to  a  writing-desk  drawer, 
look  from  it  a  newspaper,  and  handed  to  Cyril,  .-ay- 
ing;  •*  It  Cimie  on  one  of  your  worst  days,  months  ago, 
so  I  saved  it  for  you.*' 
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It  was  an  Ulm  journal.    Cyril  opened  it  and  read :  — 

**  Diedf  May  31,  at  TamMone,  Province  of  Quebec, 
£thelinda  Kane,  of  this  city,  aged  forty-three  years." 

^  I  fancy  your  own  thoughts  will  be  all  the  company 
that  you  will  care  for  for  a  while.  Bon  $o%r,*'  t^aid  Circe, 
ill  a  tone  of  even  sweetness,  through  which  thrilled  the 
certain  timbre  of  triumph,  and  with  these  words  she 
glided  out  of  the  room. 

An  hour  later  she  sat  in  the .  drawing-room  of 
the  French  minister.  One  slender,  satin-covered  foot 
peered  and  patted  out  from  the  flounces  of  her  robe. 
The  pink  flesh  tints  of  her  dimpled  arms  were  thrown 
out  ill  lustrous  relief  by  the  soft  blackness  of  the  laces 
which  enveloped  her.  A  small  tiara  of  emeralds  and 
diaiiiouds  biHzed  above  her  coiU  of  black  hair,  beneath 
which  the  lovely  face  looked  forth  with  a  dazzling 
fairness  all  its  own.  The  talismanic  emerald  shone  on 
the  uncovered  hand,  which,  fresh  and  rosy  as  a  child*s, 
toje«i  with  a  fan  also  set  with  the  Fame  gems,  above 
whose  glancing  sheen  the  low-lidded  eyes  were  sending 
out  the  old  alluring  glances  —  old^as  time,  yet  ever 
young  —  to  the  responding  eyes  of  a  young  Austrian 
baron,  who,  banished  from  his  princely  home  for  reck- 
less dissipation,  now,  with  equal  HStouishment  and  de- 
light, found  in  the  wilds  of  Washington  beauty  as 
exquisite,  grace  as  consummate,  and  voice  as  seduc- 
tively low,  as  he  had  ever  met  in  the  courts  of  kings. 

^^  It  is  my  birth-month  stone,^  Circe  was  just  mur- 
muring with  a  downward  glance  at  the  emerald  on  her 
finger,'  when  she  was  confronted  by  Mrs.  Peppercorn, 
who  paused  before  the  sofa  on  which  she  and  the 
baron  t^at. 

'*  Pardon  my  interruption,"  said  the  senatress,  ^  but 
how  is  Mr.  King  ?" 

**  Oh,  so  much  better,  thank  you,**  was  the  answer 
in  sweetest  tones.  '*  He  drove  out  this  afternoon,  and 
IB  so  nearly  himself  again,  he  insisted  on  my  leaving 
him  for  a  short  time  this  evening.  I  left  him  enjoying 
his  newspaper,  so  you  may  imagine  how  nearly  well 
he  is." 

*'  I   C2in  imagine,"  replied  her   enemy  tersely,  and  * 
parsed  on. 

**  Oyresse  Americaine/"  murmured  Circe  to  the 
baron,  with  a  pretty  shrug  of  her  white  shoulders. 

Once  life  gave  to  Cyril  King  variety  till  it  brought 
satiety.  The  days  and  the  nights  were  all  alike  to 
him  now.  As  he  lay  back  after  Circe  \tft  him,  he  lay 
through  nearly  all  his  waking  and  sleeping  hours,  alone. 
His  valet  waited  within  sound  of  his  bell.  His  ear- 
rnige  waited  for  the  occasional  days  when  he  wns  able 
to  ride  out.  Ciice  made  Lim  brief  daily  calls  amid  her 
•*  ru.-h "  of  engagements.  After  dressing  for  opera, 
party,  or  ball,  she  would  sit  an  hour  with  him  in  full 
co>tume.  8he  had  not  the  slightest  compunction  about 
going  out  precisely  as  she  did  when  he  was  in  full 
hQaltli.  At  present  he  was  not '' dangerously  sick." 
His  health  was  only  shattered  for  life.  He  was  cut  ofl 
fort- ver  from  HCtive  employment  and  enjoyment  in  the 
midst  of  his  days.  With  prefer  nam  ral  clearness  of 
pneiital  xision  he  perceived  at  once  the  glory  of  life's 
fruition  and  the  impossibility  of  its  possession.  He 
lived  now  in  retrospection  and  introspection.  His 
future  ha<l  no  horizon. 

At  last  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone.  Since  his 
birth  he  had  never  felt  so  alone  as  to-night  Circe's 
evening  chH  usually  ended  as  it  began,  in  polite  and 
smiling    indifference.     They    had    gained    a    perfect 


knowledge  of  each  other.     The  infatuation  each  threw  < 
over  the  other  had  long  before  worn  itself  out.     Under 
no  possible  condiiion  could  the  homage  of  any  one  man 
have  been  sufficient  long  to  such  a  nature  as  Circe's. 
Vanity,  power,  pleasure,  were  more  to  lier  than  love 
alone  in  any  guise.     He  had  nothing  now  to  give  her 
that  she  wanted.    His  glorious  beauty,  which  enthralled 
her  most,  was  gone.     She  had  more  for  him  than  he 
had  for  her,  —  wealth  with  its  boundless  tributaries;  an 
undimmed  loveliness  of  person,  a  spell  of  attractive- 
ness in  her  presence ;  many  mental  gifts  and  graces. 
All  these  he  dreamed  once  were  to  be  i^olely  his ;  he 
knew  better  now.     How  often  she  made  him  feel  that 
the  hours  ^he  spent  with  him  were  trist  and  flavorless. 
Words  of  fretful  ennui  had  often  passed  between 
them,  but  they  hnd  never  rii«en  to  anger,  much  less 
rage,  before  to-night     He  had  spoken  brutally  to  her, 
he  was  miserably  aware  of  that.     But  who  —  surely 
not  he  —  could  bear  that  look  of  unutterable  disdain 
which  her  face  wore,  and  not  feel  the  impulse  to  blot  it 
out?     Especially  when  he  remembered  what   caused 
it  —  his  wretched  antecedents.     Was  he  never  to  out- 
live their  reproach  ?     Was  the  shadow  which  poverty 
and  misfortune  cast  at  his  birth  to  stretch  athwart  all 
sunshine  on  his  path,  down  to  the  very  grave?    He  had 
thought  that  it  lay  far  behind,  —  that  gloomy  shadow, 
—  that  it  could  never  overtake  him  again.    Never  since 
the  lady  almoners  of  Ulm  had  patronizingly  reminded 
him  of  his  untoward  beginnings  had  any  mortal  re- 
called them  in  his  presence  till  now.     When  he  be- 
lieved  them   buried,   forgotten,  they   confronted   and 
taunted  him  again,  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  scorn,  of  the 
woman  whom  the  world  called  his  wife.     He  had  be- 
trayed the  one  holy  love  of  his  life,  and  yet  his  heart 
had  never  swerved  in  fidelity  of  yearning  love  toward 
the  vagabond  father,  the  dreHm-like  young  mother, 
who  had  loved  him  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world.     At  least  in  filial  duty  he  had  not  failed.     His 
father  and  mother  were  beyond  his  help,  but  all  that  he 
could  give  them  he  gave  years  before,  in  the  splendid 
monument  which  above  their  dust  mocked  iheir  life, 
recorded  their  names  and  their  sole  child's  devotion. 
The  last  taunt  upon  them  had  come  back  through 
Linda  —  Linda  at  first  the  blessing,  and  then  the  Imne, 
of  his  life.    Linda  dend !     He  held  the  paper  before  his 
eyes  with  the  one  hand  left  fur  using  now,  and  read 
over  and  over  by  his  shaded  lamp  the  unmistakable 
record  of  her  departure.     It  was  useless  to  deny  it, 
he  felt  that  with  her  a  portion  of   himself  had  gone 
out  of  the  world.     One  of  blood  was  to  him  an  indis- 
soluble bond.     She  had  wrought  him  dole.     Yet  with- 
out her  at  the  beginning  he  could  not  have  lived  at  all. 
He  loved  her,  scltishly  always,  according  to  liis  nature. 
She  gave  herself  to  evil ;  but  it  was  for  him.     She 
sinned;  it  was  because  she  loved  him.    She  worked  the 
misery  of  others ;  she  had  not  done  it  if  she  had  not 
loved  him  too  well.     The  one  spring  of  motive  and 
action  in  her  life  had  been  her  love  for  him.     She  was 
parted  from  him,  and  died.     Amid  silken  cushions  and 
furniture  of  ebony  and  gold,  amid  soft  lights  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  luxury  could  bestow,  the  mind  of  the 
man  saw  only  the  bare  floor,  the  wooden  chairs,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  little  up-stairs  tenement  in  Ulmy 
and  in  it  a  young  girl  toiling  and  g«iinsr  hungry  for  a 
little  boy;  and  as  he  saw  it,  witli  the  insistent  vividness 
of  reality,  the  paper  shook  in  his  hand,  and  the  still 
powerful  frame  shoi>k  with  slow,  convulsive  sobs. 
From  this  same  past  emerged  another  form,  —  the 
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form  of  the  child  Agnes,  who  dawned  upon  the  ejea  of 
the  ragged  boj  with  the  face  of  an  angel;  then  the 
girl  Agoes,  the  love  of  his  first  jouth ;  then  tlie  wife 
Agnes,  fresh,  fair,  and  happy,  as  she  was  at  first, — 
wan,  worn,  and  sorrowful,  as  he  saw  her  last.  Thus  she 
stood  before  hini  now,  as  ^he  stood  that  last  evening 
in  the  door  of  Lotusmere,  robed  in  pure  white,  her  soft 
ejes  lifted  to  his  with  pitiful  beseeching  as  he  turned 
to  go,  and  with  whom  ?  His  eyes  had  never  looked 
upon  her  since,  and  yet,  had  he  lived  through  a  single 
day  that  did  not  bring  her  back  as  he  saw  her  there,  as 
she  stood  before  him  now  ?  '*  I  reap  as  I  sowed,"  he 
said,  with  a  heavy  groan,  as  if  he  spoke  to  her.  Nat» 
ure  gave  neither  sob  nor  tear  to  the  assuaging  of  tbis 
pain. 

There  are  momentsreven  in  the  lives  of  the  most 
self-ioving,  when  the  veil  of  selfishness  drops  off,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  soul,  introverted,  see  it  as  it  is.  To 
a  nature  like  Cyril  King's  this  moment  could  never 
come  while  his  nenses  were  in  the  ascendency.  The 
happiness  of  the  one  loved  best,  how  small  a  drop  that 
had  been  in  the  balance  of  his  desire,  beside  the 
crowding  weight  of  his  own  self-seeking.  How  dis- 
tinctly he  saw  it  now.  How  keenly  he  felt  it,  how 
bitterly  he  regretted  it.  Yet  would  he  ever  have  seeu 
it  or  felt  it,  or  regretted  it,  if  he  had  not  come  to  know 
by  bitter  experience  the  very  want  and  loneliness 
which  he  once  so  carelessly  ignored,  and  wilfully  dis- 
carded in  her  ?  Would  the  flattered,  the  all-conquering 
Cyril  have  ever  realized  the  desolation  to  which  he 
once  doomed  another,  had  not  he  hims<4f  sat  down  in 
its  ashes?  God  is  just.  Fate  had  brought  him  at 
last  where  he  could  behold  him.'^elf  and  not  another. 

That  night,  in  the  log-house  at  Tarn  stone,  a  light 
burned  late.  Contrary  to  her  custom  at  that  hour, 
Agnes  was  not  asleep  beside  her  child.  A  candle 
burned  low  on  the  little  stand  by  Vida's  brd.  In  its 
flickering  light  Agnes  sat,  her  arms  locked  tight,  her 
head  bent  forward,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the 
steeping  girl.  There  was  nothing  weird  or  over- 
wrought in  her  aspect,  nothing  wild  or  fevered  in  her 
gaze.  Yet  it  was  full  of  meaning,  and  the  strong 
emotion  which  she  could  not  quite  keep  down  welled 
through  her  eyes  in  an  expression  of  unutterable  ten- 
derne.«s.  The  girl,  as  if  conscious  of  this  look  of  love 
brooding  above  her,  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  smiled. 
As  she  did  so  she  threw  her  arms  above  her  head, 
framing  within  them  her  beautiful  face.  The  veined 
lids  with  their  dark,  curling  lasher  shut  in  the  eyes 
that  were  her  mother's,  and  with  these  invisible,  every 
tint,  outline,  and  feature  seemed  to  repeat  her  father's. 
There  was  the  Greek  profile,  the  rose-leaf  on  snow 
of  the  complexion,  the  crinkling  yellow  hair,  like  spun 
gold. 

*'  His  face,  his,  before  time  or  evil  had  touched  it," 
said  Agnes,  as  she  bent  hers  nearer  to  the  one  on 
the  pillow.  "  Can  I,  can  I  give  you  up,  my  darling, 
my  heart's  life,  my  all  ?  Yes,  for  him.  He  must 
have  you  soon,  I  feel  it.  It  is  he  who  needs  you  now. 
He  is  sick.     I  am  strong.     Nature  has  healed  me." 

We  look  upon  her  face  as  she  leans  forward,  and  see 
that  this  is  true.  Nature's  bloom  is  upon  her  cheeks, 
its  clear  light  in  her  eyes.  The  wan,  weary,  and  ail- 
ing woman  belonged  to  a  world  of  discords  and  of  pain. 
This  woman  lives  in  concord  with  harmonious  ele- 
ments and  simple  nature.  The  seasons  are  her  niin- 
istersi  her  closest  companions  the  sunshine,  the  moun- 


tain airs,  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  of  the  summer 
woods.  Pure  physical  health  radiates  from  her  in 
every  tint  f\nd  outline.  The  pure  health  of  the  sonl 
shines  through  the  steadfast  eyes.  If  a  lingering  sad- 
ness looks  through  them  still,  it  is  the  sadness  of  one 
who  sheds  a  tear  over  human  fate  even  while  she  con- 
quers it.  Vida  turns  her  face  toward  her  mother  as  if 
to  draw  nearer  to  her,  and  as  she  does  so  her  likeness 
to  her  father  is  startlingly  apparent  It^was  as  if  he 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  far  past,  with  the  dew  of 
youth  and  the  freshness  of  innocence  still  upon  his 
face.  As  Agnes  gazed  she  held  her  hand  tight  upon 
her  heart,  and  two  slow  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

<'My  love,  my  only  love,"  she  murmured.  ''So  I 
remember  you.  Why  was  I  not  more  patient,  more 
forbearing,  more  hopeful?  I  might  have  saved  our 
love  from  wreck.  Now  you  are  smitten,  afflicted,  and 
by  man's  law  I  have  no  right  to  go  to  you,  to  help 
you,  to  nurse  you,  to  make  you  sure  how  utterly  I 
love  you.  Our  child  can  go.  She  can  go  and  look 
upon  you  with  her  mother's  eyes,  and  I  —  I  can  live 
alone  —  yes,  to  the  end.  But  my  soul  yearns  o?er 
you,  and  for  you.  My  heart  cries  for  you,  and  can- 
not be  comforted." 

Mary  Ben's  last  letter  had  stirred  the  heart  of  Ag- 
nes from  peace  into  tumult.  It  repeated  the  tale  rife 
in  Lotusf>ort,  that  had  appeared  indeed  in  the  Lotos- 
port  Argus,  that  the  distinguished  member  whose  brill- 
iant talenja  had  reflected  such  lustre  on  the  favored 
place  of  his  nominal  habitation,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  community,  had  been  suddenly  struck  by  paralj'sis 
and  had  lost  all  use  of  his  left  side.  But  Mary  Ben 
with  palpable  delight  added  other  whispers  which  had 
not  yet  been  caught  up  in  the  air  by  the  omnipresent 
Argvs. 

♦*They  do  say,"  wrote  Mary  Ben,  "that  he  ben't 
happy  at  home ;  that  the  fine  huzzy  who  does  dare  tl 
call  herself  by  his  name  does  pay  small  heed  to  him, 
now  that  he  does  really  need  her.  She  goes  to  routs, 
an'  fine  doings,  more  than  ever  before,  an'  week  in  an' 
out  he  is  left  alone  with  his  man.  And  they  do  say, 
too,  that  she  will  sail  to  Europe  soon,  she  is  that  tired 
of  him  now  he  is  ailin'.  An'  I  have  all  this  straighter 
nor  you  would  think,  straight  from  Judy  Harvey  her- 
self, whose  mistress  told  it  right  afore  her,  an'  she 
knows,  for  it  was  with  her,  you  know,  that  Miss  Suth- 
erland used  to  stay.  You  may  reprove  me,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  sorrow  that  now  his  turn  has  come. 
The  house  has  no  tenant  now,  an'  I  do  put  flowers 
on  the  blessed  little  grave  regular." 

The  one  gleam  of  comfort  which  this  letter  held  for 
Airncs  was  its  dim  promise  that  Circe  was  going  away. 
Her  presence  caused  not  only  emotional,  spiritual,  and 
mental  conflict  and  confusion,  but  by  no  power  could 
Agnes  adjust  any  thought  or  feeling  to  the  fact  of  her 
presence  at  all.  The  moment  that  she  could  even 
antedate  her  absence,  her  heart's  horizon  began  to 
grow  clear.     Then  at  least  he  could  have  his  child. 

"  Yet  what  folly  to  depend  on  anything  so  vague," 
her  reason  at  last  compelled  her  to  say.  **  If  she  goes 
to  Europe,  he  in  all  probability  will  go  also.  The 
change  may  benefit  him.  Alas  I  what  could  he  do  but 
suiTer,  if  he  remained  1 " 

CHAPTER  XXXI.      AWAKENING. 

It  was  June  again.  It  was  one  year  since  Linda 
died.  Her  grave  in  the  meadow  close  by  the  wood 
was  covered  thick  with  violets.     It  was  protected  by  a 
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paling,  and  at  ita  head  was  a  white  marble  tablet,  bear- 
iog  these  woi'dB :  — 

STHBUNDA. 
SBB    LO  VBD   MUCH. 

Amid  the  dew  and  balm  and  bloom  of  a  June  morn- 
ing, Agnes  stood  by  this  grave  to  bid  it,  aud  all  that 
ber  eyes  beheld,  farewell.  The  hour  had  come  for  the 
uprooting  of  more  than  seven  years  of  life,  whose  invis- 
ible fibres  struck  deep  into  the  very  soil  and  clung  with 
tenacious  tenderness  to  every  inanimate  object  which 
met  her  gaze.  From  the  turmoil  of  her  days,  from  the 
trouble  of  her  own  heart,  she  fled  hilher.  Here  she 
came  back  to  nature.  Here  she  mixed  with  the  ele- 
znents.  Here  she  lived,  without  thinking  of  it,  the  slow, 
serene,  silent  life  which  gave  simplicity  to  human  char- 
acter, and  symmetry  and  splendor  to  human  thought, 
when  the  world  was  young.  In  the  stillness  of  this 
Bolitude  the  complex  torments  of  a  false  existence  faded 
out.  Here  the  crushing  weight  of  love*s  anguish  was 
laid  down.  Here  the  simple  elements  of  a  pure  and 
natural  life  had  been  wrought  into  physical  health, 
moral  strength,  intellectual  power,  and  the  deepest 
cbarity  of  heart.  Here  through  great  nature's  soul 
crept  the  human  bond,  ever  lengthening,  over  binding, 
of  human  fellowship,  without  which  our  closest  kinship 
with  nature  fails  of  its  full  completeness.  Here  no 
burry,  no  '*  rush,"  no  tumult  of  action  or  of  place  had 
blurred  the  outlines  of  distinct  events,  or  run  life's  ex- 
periences all  together  into  one  dim  mass  of  memory. 
Time  had  grown  slow  of  step.  In  these  seven  years 
tbere  was  abundant  room  for  each  thought,  object,  and 
sensation  to  take  and  to  hold  its  own  place.  Each  now 
sbone  out  clear  in  her  coiA^ciousness,  luminous  with  its 
own  indwelling  lustre.  By  resolving  life  back  to  tlie 
simplest  elements  of  living,  8he  made  the  minutest  and 
keenest  realization  of  life  possible.  By  escape  from  the 
confusion  of  too  complex  activity,  she  found  time  for  a 
broader  and  calmer  consciousnes^s.  She  stood  receptive 
to  the  simplest  and  the  subtlest  impressions  from  visi- 
ble forms,  aud  the  invisible  essence  of  things.  Because 
tbere  was  space  for  every  faculty,  thought,  and  emotion, 
not  one  was  cheated.  She  came  to  be  conscious  of  an 
intense  realization  of  life  through  all  its  purest  attri- 
butes, and  of  that  keen  delight  in  simple  existence 
which  seems  to  be  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  unblunted 
childhood  or  undimmed  youth.  Through  the  equilib- 
rium of  material  and  spiritual  forces,  her  nature  was 
modulated  to  harmony,  and  she  stood  pure  and  free,  in 
the  conscious  fruition  of  being.  What  was  hers  was 
hers  to  the  utmost.  Not  a  flush  on  the  mountain,  not 
a  light  on  the  lake,  not  a  tint  in  the  foliage,  not  a 
flower  that  she  had  loved  and  tended  like  a  sentient 
thing  from  its  spring  birth  to  its  autumn  bed  under  the 
gathered  leaves  and  coverlet  of  tir  branches,  that  would 
not  go  away  with  her  as  an  individual  entity. 

<*  i  may  never  see  you  again,"  she  said,  looking 
around  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  friends  ;  ''  but  I  hold 
you  each  and  all,  eternal  possessions.  In  my  memory, 
and  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  you  will  never  grow  dim. 
Wherever  I  go  you  will  go  also,  fair  spot  of  earth  ! " 

If  with  a  sense  of  wrenching  pain  she  turned  from 
inanimate  objects,  how  much  deeper  was  the  pang  of 
£ftrewell  to  the  friends  who  had  given  to  her  personal 
life  in  this  solitary  spot  all  its  human  interest  and  af- 
fection. Her  head  and  heart  were  full  of  delightful 
purposes  for  the  future  happiness  of  Evelyn  and  Jim. 
Mo  matter  how  far  distant  she  might  be,  she  could  ben- 


efit them  still.  For  the  future  of  Athel  Dane  the  part- 
ing moment  essayed  no  such  assuaging  tliought.  Their 
friendship  would  remain,  but  its  hours  of  personal  com- 
munion were  at  an  end.  Henceforth  their  separate  ways 
must  diverge  further  and  further  apart.  Afar  off,  she 
could  follow  him  with  gratitude  and  gentle  remembrance. 
These  were  small  returns  indeed,  for  all  that  he  had 
given  her. 

What  had  he  given  her  ?  Since  Linda's  death,  utter 
recognition,  sympathy  entire,  — silent  in  expression, 
delicate  in  deed,  pervasive  as  the  atmosphere.  For 
more  than  a  year  she  had  lived  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  surrounded  and  supported  by  an  ever-present 
kindness,  that  made  itself  manifest  in  acts  alone ;  but 
how  eloquent  were  those  acts  in  though tfulness  and  un- 
spoken sympathy.  She  had  long  ceased  to  perceive 
Athel  Dane  in  any  professional  form,  or  in  any  phase 
extraneous  to  the  simple  man.  Of  the  largess  of  his 
nature  he  had  given  spontaneously  and  without  stint. 
His  rugged  strength,  his  large  knowledge,  his  richly 
embellished  mind,  his  sympathy,  virginal  and  quick  in 
its  lately  kindled,  cumulated  power,  —  a  strong  nature 
in  the  first  dawn  of  its  entire  consciousness,  -*  had  he  not 
without  a  word  laid  all  at  her  feet  ? 

How  grateful  she  was,  now  that  the  last  day  of  their 
personal  association  seemed  past,  that  through  it  all 
she  had  been  enabled  to  hold  her  friend  as  God*s  most 
sacred  gift.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  holiest  trust  a 
soul  could  receive  was  the  keeping  in  any  degree  of 
another's  nature.  Next  to  her  child,  now,  her  most  sa- 
cred trust  was  her  friend.  So  far  as  she  influenced  him 
at  all,  she  must  answer  to  her  conscience  for  that  influ- 
ence. It  is  so  easy  to  l)e  a  drag  on  another^s  soul ;  so 
easy  to  hang  a  weight  on  the  heart  that  loves  us ;  so 
easy  to  chill,  to  wound,  to  disappoint,  to  be  half  false,  to 
tempt  to  some  excess,  though  ever  so  slight,  of  word 
or  deed,  even  the  dearest  I  Had  she  never  failed, 
through  some  human  lack  or  limitation  ?  She  could  not 
say  that  she  never  had.  She  felt  sure  only  that  with 
unfaltering  will  she  held  the  soul  of  her  friend  aloft  in 
the  pure  sunlight,  and  never  preyed  upon  it.  Thus  in 
loneliness,  in  lack  of  sympathy,  in  lack  of  love,  in  the 
hunger  for  aifection  that  will  beset  the  strongest  heart, 
in  regret,  in  sorrow,  in  silence,  in  speech,  in  tears  and 
laughter,  with  nature  or  with  society,  her  friend  was 
her  friend  always,  and  to  her  only  lier  friend. 

As  Athel  Dane  rode  toward  the  Pinnacle  that  after- 
noon, he  thought  the  woods  had  never  seemed  so  para- 
disiacal before.  Surely  their  freshness  was  Edenic. 
They  were  flushed  with  the  dewy  glory  of  a  new  world 
of  bloom.  The  white  star  of  the  strawberry  flower 
gleamed  through  the  malachite  grass,  and  the  raspberry 
bushes  held  up  their  creamy  clusters  of  blossoms  on 
either  hand.  The  sod  by  the  road  was  set  thick  with 
violets  of  every  tint,  snow-white  streaked  with  purple, 
yellow,  and  the  purest  ultramarine.  The  showy  orchis 
was  royal  in  her  velvet  snood.  And  the  pale  tresses  of 
maiden  hair,  and  the  emerald  feathers  of  the  ferns,  gen- 
tly swinging  in  the  blue  air,  gave  a  sense  of  calm  and 
of  motion  that  was  at  once  vivifying  and  inspiring. 
The  minor  chords  of  nature,  from  which  autumn  evokes 
the  teuderest  music  of  the  universe,  were  still.  Instead, 
the  airy  dome  of  the  forest  seemed  to  palpitate  with  the 
universal  joy  of  whole  nations  of  birds  who  came  back 
with  the  spring,  to  jubilate  in  their  best  beloved  home. 
Athel  Dane's  thoughts  reverted  to  his  first  ride 
through  this  forest.  It  came  back  a  palpable  presence, 
that  wondrous  autumn  day.    He  saw  its  golden  film» 
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he  inhaler)  its  fragrance,  he  heard  the  monotones  of  its 
music.  Perfect  it  was  in  its  kind.  But  its  hectic  hue^, 
its  filmy  light,  its  faint  intonations  seemed  sad  indeed, 
beside  the  fulness  of  utterly  awakened  life,  the  youth  of 
this  day.  And  to  him,  there  was  a  contrast  as  keenly 
defined  between  the  man  who  rode  throut^h  these  woods 
that  day,  and  he  who  basked  now  in  the  freshness  of 
this  day  of  June.  Surely  there  was  a  Him  that  enyel- 
oped  like  an  atmosphere  that  man's  perceptions.  His 
nature  spoke  in  half-tones,  or  was  silent  Now,  on  a 
high,  bright  plain  of  being,  he  seemed  in  complete  pos- 
se.^^sioii  of  life.  That  self  which  waite<l  so  long  dor- 
mant in  nebulae,  —  holdin*:^  in  itself  in  unconscious 
suspension  the  slowly  quickening  seeds  of  future  activ- 
ities, —  it  had  burst  the  film  of  custom,  of  caste,  and  of 
craft  at  last,  and  in  6od*s  spring  air  and  sunshine,  and 
in  his  hours  of  shadow,  in  solitude  and  in  society, 
everywhere,  it  bore  the  finest  fruitage  of  character. 
He  was  full  of  good-will  and  of  enkindling  kindliness  to 
every  one  who  needed  such  helpful  gifls,  and  he  found 
that  many  did. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  kind  and  helpful  when  one  is 
happy,  he  thought.  And  then  he  fell  to  wondering 
why  he  was  so  much  happier  than  he  used  to  be ; 
why,  when  for  twenty-seven  years  he  found  nothing  in 
mental  theory  or  in  actual  experience  that  brought 
him  real  inward  Fatisfaction,  it  now  took  so  little  to 
make  him  positively  happy.  A  snatch  of  blue  sky,  the 
blossoming  earth,  an  embowered  vista  through  the 
woods,  each  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  keen  delight. 
Whither  did  that  vista  lead?  Athel  Dane  was  not 
pinning  himself  down  to  a  question  in  involved  analyses. 
It  suited  his  mood  better  to  sum  up  his  innocent  joys, 
and  to  thank  God  that  he  had  the  capacity  at  last  to 
find  them  in  simple  things.  So  Athel  Dane  said  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  on  and  thought  how  that  fragrant 
wood  road  led  to  his  winsome  pupil,  to  his  dear  friend, 
to  the  primitive  life  of  the  PinnMcle.  Its  atmosphere 
was  peace.  He  sought  with  devout  thankfulness  this 
refuge  from  the  8elti>hness,  the  trantping  hHSte,  the 
limitations  and  dir^appointnients  of  the  world.  Here 
for  an  hour  he  renewed  his  strength,  and  girded  himself 
anew  for  the  race  with  his  fellow-athletes.  So  much  he 
said  to  himself,  and  every  word  was  true. 

Why  does  the  human  mind  so  often  choose  to  be 
blind  ?  Or  when  its  eyes  of  consciousness  are  opened, 
why  does  it  so  often  shut  them  again  and  shrink  back 
in  utter  cowardice  from  the  one  pivotal  truth  of  its  be- 
ing ?  The  central  fact  in  Athel  Dane's  mind  now  was, 
that  the  log-hou.<e  at  the  Pinnacle  was  to  him  the  focal 
point  of  every  human  interest,  the  deepest  spring  of 
every  heavenly  aspiration.  The  moment  had  not  yet 
come  when  he  must  confess  this  to  himself.  Now,  he 
shrank  in  feiu*  from  its  faintest  inward  8u;;gestion. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  woods,  he  wondered  why  he 
did  not  «ce  Yida  with  her  white  frock  afloat,  coming  to 
meet  him.  She  was  giving  a  last  glance  at  her  Sallust, 
perhaps,  and  did  not  see  him.  Then  it  seemed  strange 
that  no  Kvtlvn  appeared  to  lead  his  horse  under  shelter, 
as  she  invariably  did,  although  there  was  not  the  sHoht- 
est  nec<'!^sity  for  her  doing  it.  Now,  no  living  being 
was  visible,  and  the  door  of  the  hous«  was  closed.  He 
knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  Then  he  lifted  the 
latch  and  went  in.  The  room?,  unchanged,  were  empty 
of  any  human  presence.  No  glinting  Vida,  glancing  to 
and  fro  with  her  humming  bird  motion?*.  No  scfi-eyed 
friend,  no  bustling  Evelyn,  no  wondering  Jim.  But 
on  the  stand  by  the  door,  there  was  a  small  package 


that  seenid  a  book  under  cover,  and  on  top  of  it  a  note 
directed  to  himself.     He  opened  it  and  read :  — 

"  Mt  dear  Friend,  —  Since  I  saw  you  one  week 
ago,  I  have  received  a  letter  which  impels  me  to  leave 
this  dear  place  at  once.  I  go  to  take  Vida  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  is  sick  and  alone,  and  needs  his  child.  I  judge 
from  Linda's  words  in  your  presence  that  she  told  yon 
the  reason  why  I  cannot  obey  the  impulse  of  my  heart, 
and  go  to  him  and  cherish  him  in  his  need  also.  It  is 
not  throu<;h  indifference  that  I  go  without  seeing  you 
again.  Farewells  are  hard  to  bear,  and  it  seems  to  me 
best  that  each  of  us  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  this 
one.  Vida  is  frantic  with  grief  because  she  must  go. 
She  seizes  her  pets  and  weeps  and  laments  over  them 
in  tones  that  quite  undo  me.  If,  in  addition,  I  had  to 
witness  her  parting  wiih  her  beloved  teacher,  I  fear 
that  I  should  be  unfiued  for  all  that  lies  before  me,  to 
do  and  to  bear.  Dear  as  this  place  is  to  me,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  return  to  it  again  without  my  child.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  sail  for  Europe.  We  may  never  meet 
again;  but  I  hhall  never  forget* you.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  you  have  given  guidance  and  instruction 
to  my  child  ;  friendship,  companionship,  and  sympathy 
to  her  mother.  In  this  world  I  can  never  pay  the  great 
debt  I  owe  you.  But  through  every  stress  of  time  and 
change,  my  friend  will  be  always  my  friend,  not  to  liave 
or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and  to  remember." 

He  opened  the  packet,  also  directed  to  himself,  and 
found  within  a  new  library  copy  of  "  The  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  City,"  with  the  following  words  written  on  the 
fly-leaf: —  , 

For 

Athel  Dane, 
With  the  grateful  friendship  of  its  writer, 

Agnes  Darct. 

It  fell  from  his  hand.  Agnes'  apparent  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  his  favorite  book  always  annoyetl  him 
when  he  thought  of  it.  And  the  more  sympathetically 
he  learned  her  mind,  the  more  he  wondered  at  thia 
seeming  defect  in  her  appreciation.  It  was  all  re- 
vealed now.  These  pictures  of  life,  these  thoughts, 
were  her  very  own.  As  the  outflow  of  her  own  soul 
she  bequeMthed  them  to  him  now  in  parting.  It  was 
all  of  herself  that  she  could  give  him.  All  ?  The 
room  was  still  eloquent  of  her, —  the  pictures,  the 
lichen  brackets  on  the  wall,  the  moss  basket  swinging 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  open  window,  the  piano,  the 
low  chair,  the  work  basket.  Such  work  as  it  might 
contain  he  had  often  seen  ;  such  work  as  was  shut 
between  the  covers  of  this  book  he  had  never  seen, 
of  its  possibility  he  had  never  dreamed. 

For  nearly  two  years  he  had  been  a  weekly  visitor 
in  this  hou-e.  Ho  had  looked  through  and  through, 
he  thought,  the  transpHrent  soul  of  the  woman  who 
filled  it  with  an  ever  growing  charm ;  measured  the 
mind  which  he  knew  gave  of  its  own  grace  to  eveiy 
thought  it  touched ;  and  thanked  God  for  the  spiritual 
nature,  pure  and  deep,  of  whose  presence  he  was  never 
conscious  wi  hout  a  sense  of  hushed  and  tender  awe. 
,Yet  here  were  depths  of  thought  which  he  had  never 
perceived,  wells  of  feeling  into  which  his  plummet  had 
never  gone  down,  spiritual  insight  and  inspiration 
which  he  had  never  reached;  and  all  had  their  source 
in  the  soul  of  one  who  beyond  his  ken  had  yet  become 
^the  oue  central  thought  of  his  being.  . 
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**  Dolt !  "  he  exclaimed, "  I  had  eyes,  yet  I  saw  not ; 
I9  yet  I  heard  not  the  finest  symphonies  of  her  spirit, 
filind  with  self-conceit,  Ftultified  with  a  consciousness 
of  masculine  superiority,  I  could  not  perceive  how 
much  of  Himself  God  could  shut  within  one  woman's 
nature."  In  his  rebound  from  overweening  self-con- 
sciousness he  did  himself  injui^tice.  His  just  awakeneil 
sight  perceived  her  with  a  freshness  and  clearness  of 
recognitiiin  which  is  not  often  granted  to  a  soul  shut 
'Within  its  house  of  clay,  and  revealed  in  the  half  li<:hts 
only  of  iU  mortal  condition.  Rarely  is  one  complex 
nature  more  broadly  discerned  by  another  than  vn\s 
that  of  Aguen  Darcy  by  Athel  Dane.  He  turned 
upon  himself  solely  because  he  had  failed  to  follow  this 
soul  to  the  last  limit  of  its  inspiration. 

£ven  now  it  was  for  her  vanished  presence  that  hrs 
mau's  heart  cried.  Everything  that  her  hand  had 
touched  spoke  for  her.  The  door  would  open  pres- 
ently and  she  come  forth.  He  must  see  her  dear 
face  again.  He  must  listen  to  her  voice  once  more. 
Gone  !  gone  forever  !  It  was  not  po^ssible.  He  could 
not  have  it  so.  He  could  not  live  without  her.  Jle 
could  not  even  try.  He  sat  like  one  stunned.  The 
silence* was  dreadful.  The  loud,  careless  buzz  of  a 
^reat  fly,  droning  through  it  out  to  the  sunshine,  struck 
hi  in  like  a  sting.  The  simple  delight  of  nature*s  un- 
thinking thing  had  power  to  torture  now  one  of  God*s 
grandest  creatures.  Why  this  pain  ?  Why  did  it 
seem  that  a  death-blow  had  struck  to  the  very  centre 
of  life,  that  a  portion  of  that  which  was  himself  was 
already  dead?  Why  ?  And  the  imperious  will  clenched 
the  heart  and  made  it  answer.  What  was  this  woman 
to  him,  that  even  the  impulse  to  live  seemed  to  have 
gone  with  her !  He  had  never  uttered  to  her  one 
word  of  love.  He  had  never  thought  of  love  as  a  pos- 
sible experience  between  himself  and  her.  She  had 
drawn  him  toward  her  being,  as  light  draws  to  itself 
the  forma  of  nature,  to  transmute,  irradiate,  and  purify 
them.  In  his  conscious  thought  he  had  known  that 
she  was  i)ersonally  dear  to  him,  dearer  indeed  than  any 
one  human  being  had  ever  been  before. 

He  did  not  think  that  this  was  acknowledging  much, 
for  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one 
with  a  strong  personal  affection.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  accepted  relationship,  just  as  it  was.  was 
never  to  suffer  change ;  was  never  to  be  interfered 
with  by  any  of  the  ordinary  events  of  humHu  life.  He 
was  to  go  on  studying,  preaching,  miniiftering,  and  at 
last  peacefully  to  grow  gray,  and  old,  and  die,  at  Duf- 
ferin.  Agnes  Darcy  would  live  on  to  the  end  of  her 
days  at  the  Pinnacle.  By  and  by,  a  long  time  on,  her 
dark  locks  would  bleach  white,  her  light  step  would 
grow  slow  and  feeble ;  but  she  would  he  more  than 
ever  beautiful  to  him;  he  should  come  to  the  Pinnacle 
just  the  same,  and  talk  with  her  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
serene  life  p;ist,  and  of  the  serener  life  waiting  just  be- 
fore. Ill  this  forecast  of  the  future  Vida  never  grew 
too  old  to  be  taught.  She  was  ever  the  same  perverse 
and  h>vesome  child,  and  he,  her  teacher,  was  delighted 
with  her  acute  intelligence  and  swift  absorption  of  any 
knowledge  that  he  chose  to  bring.  All  this  was  desire 
clothed  upon  with  the  semblance  of  verity.  Had  he 
reasoned  he  would  have  owned  that  all  this  could  never 
prove  true  ;  but  he  did  not  reason.  He  de.^ired  so 
intensely  that  this  dear  life  should  never  change,  that 
at  last  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  never  could.  In  this 
seeming  he  said  :  ^  Her  friendship  is  dearer  to  me  than 
any  other  woman's  love  could  be.     If  I  can  see  her 


face,  if  I  can  lUian  to  her  voice,  if  I  can  know  always 
that  she  cares  for  me  an  she  does  now,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent, and  never  sigh  for  a  home,  or  nearer  ties,  or  a 
more  entire  '  relationship."  He  believed  this  still. 
There  seemed  a  piercing  cruelty  in  iU  truth  as  he 
read  a;;*iin  her  letter.  His  fair  plan  of  life  had  col- 
lapsed, he  sat  amid  its  ruins.  It  was  gone,  it  was 
ended.  It  was  as  dead  to  his  daily  joy  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Throujsh  the  first  benumbin<;  i^hock 
struck  the  sharp  consciousness  that  she  had  gone  sud- 
denly and  utterly  out  of  his  life.  He  was  conscious  of 
nothing  now  save  that  he  had  lost  her.  Possession  he 
had  never  asked  or  expected.  But  he  had  loH  that 
which  was  all  in  all  to  him — her  presence.  For  this 
his  whole  nature  cried  with  a  yearning  that  could  not  be 
uttered.  With  a  mighty  groan  he  threw  his  face  for- 
ward, and  in  his  anguish  of  spirit  the  darkness  and  the 
light  were  the  same  to  him. 

Jim  Dare  surveyed  him  thus  in  the  open  door,  with 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  arm  and  his  face  hidden. 
Jim  had  been  lefl  to  'Mook  atler  things,"  with  the  in- 
junction from  Evelyn  that  he  was  to  come  up  from  the 
field  when  he  thought  it  was  time  for  the  rector  to 
arrive,  in  order  to  tell  that  gentleman  all  he  knew  of 
the  sudden  departure.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Athel  Dane,  perhaps,  if  he  had  come  sooner.  There 
would  have  been  less  time  then  for  realization.  Now, 
as  the  heavy  step  passed  from  the  sof^  turf  to  the  door- 
step it  brought  Athel  Dane  to  a  sudden  sense  of  ap- 
pearances. He  lifted  his  face,  little  dreaming  how 
iuiggard  it  looked,  and  guilelessly  thought  to  delude 
this  shrewd  son  of  his  mother  into  an  impression  the 
opposite  of  the  real  one,  that  came  to  him  with  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  bowed  head  and  almost  prostrate 
form. 

^  It  is  strange  to  find  this  house  empty  and  silent,*' 
he  said,  and  started  at  the  unnatural  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  **  I  have  been  spending  the  lime  till  somebody 
came,  in  my  own  meditations.*' 

"  I  see  you  have,  an*  I  ju<lge  by  your  looks  they've 
ben  mighty  onpleasant."  was  Jim*s  mental  observation. 
But  personally  he  felt  great  respect  for  the  rector,  and 
his  audible  comment  was :  "  Wall,  I'd  think  it  must 
seem  tolable  strange,  not  to  find  no  one.  I  come  up 
to  tell  ye.  They  was  awful  sorry  to  go  off  without 
seein*  on  ye.  Vidy  di<l  take  on  dreadful.  But  you  see 
Mi-'  Darcy  got  a  letter  tell  in'  of  sickness,  an'  she 
wanted  U>  take  the  train  to-night  They're  pooty 
nigh  the  Lake  by  this  time,"  said  Jim  with  an  houpst 
sigh.  "I  can't  bear  the  ^ight  of  this  room,  my.-elf, 
without  'em:  I  je-^t  can't.  8tiy  till  mother  comes  if 
you  want  to,  Mr.  Dane,  but  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to 
my  plantin'." 

Athel  Dane  was  thankful  to  be  alone  again.  Never- 
theless the  realistic  presence  of  Jim  had  recalled  him 
from  the  semi-consciousness  of  sorrow  in  which  he 
>mi^ht  else  have  remaimd  for  hours.  He  measured 
every  fact  now  with  the  keenest  realization,  yet  with  a 
sense  of  dull  pain  which  seemed  to  him  insensihility. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  reactionary  torpor  of 
extreme  suffering. 

'*  I  shall  come  hither  often,"  he  said,  looking  about 
the  room.  "  I  shall  muke  this  place  my  shrine.  Here 
I  can  recidl  her  eyes,  her  voice,  the  words  that  she 
said,  the  very  tones  in  which  made  them  dear.  Her 
memory  will  be  more  to  ine  than  the  presence  of 
others."  And  thus  with  one  long,  lingering  gaze,  he 
turned  slowly  away  and  departed,  with  all  the  grief. 
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though  withoat  the  bid,  with  which  Adam  went  out  of 
Paradise. 

The  evening  shadows  were  sifling  through  the  um- 
brage of  the  trees  as  Athel  Dane  rode  slowly  bnck 
through  the  forest  He  was  glad  that  all  the  morning 
splendor  had  faded  from  the  world,  for  it  had  gone  out 
in  his  heart  Yet  in  all  the  desolation  a  voice  perpet- 
nall  V  spoke  that  seemed  sweet  with  comfort  Through 
all  that  desolate  ride  it  said  over  and  over:  '^  Through 
every  stress  of  time  or  change  my  friend  will  be  always 
my  friend,  not  to  have  or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and 
to  remember." 

Jim  Dare  illustrated  the  average  treatment  which 
the  roost  sacred  individual  experiences  receive  from 
the  tongues  of  the  outside  community,  when  leaning 
over  the  counter  of  the  Dufferin  post-office  he  made  a 
picture  for  Stella  Moon  of  the  DufTerin  rector  as  he 
beheld  Iiim  when  he  first  arrived  from  the  field.  **  I 
knowed  he*d  feel  awful  bad,  but  I  didn't  think  he'd  be 
80  clean  cut  up,  if  Mis'  Darcy  did  go  away.  HTwam't 
no  kind  o'  use,  you  see.  She  alius  kep'  Mister  King's 
pictur'  by  her,  an'  was  lookin'  at  it  every  chance  she 
could  git  Many's  the  time  I've  seen  her  through  the 
winder.  She  couldn't  look  both  ways  to  once,  ef 
't'other  one  was  the  Dufiferin  rector." 

Could  Athel  Dane  have  heard  this  speech,  which  so 
summarily  disposed  of  the  deepest  experience  of  his 
life  over  the  counter  of  the  Dufferin  post-office,  it 
might  have  proved  a  salutary  tonic  to  his  mind  in  the 
way  of  stinging  it  into  healthy  reaction  and  into  read- 
justment with  the  changed  conditions  of  his  daily  ex- 
perience. But  of  course  he  did  not  hear  it  Nor  till 
long  afterwards  did  he  hear  \he  tale  which  sprang  from 
it,  which  Stella  Moon  faitlifully  promulgated  through 
the  length  of  the  municipality ;  namely,  that  when  the 
rector  was  refused  by  Madame  Darcy,  he  fell  into 
a  swoon,  "  an'  laid  two  days  without  knowin'  nothin',  at 
Evelyn  Dare's." 

As  he  did  not  know  of  this  story  while  it  was  flying 
through  the  air,  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  it  transformed  him  at  onco  into  a  hero  of  romance 
to  the  young  women  of  his  congregation.  He  was 
certainly  surprised  by  a  sudden  influx  of  very  fine 
pocket-handkerchiefs  variously  wrought  by  many  fair 
hands,  and  by  a  new  stock  of  book-marks  of  a  consola- 
tory character,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  mark  every 
saint's  day  in  the  year,  covered  with  Scripture  phrases 
tending  to  resignation,  bossed  on  white  card  with  black 
and  gold  beads,  or  in  Berlin  yarn  of  a  sanguinary  hue. 
He  was  certainly  surprised  and  somewhat  distressed  at 
the  numbers  of  these  gifls,  but  to  their  special  personal 
significance  he  remained  deaf  and  blind  to  the  end,  to 
the  inward  chagrin  of  more  than  one  damsel  who  in 
secret  sighed  to  console  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.      RETURN. 

The  twilight  still  tinged  the  western  blue,  and  Ve- 
nus' primrose  lamp  flamed  low  above  the  Sound,  as 
Agnes  with  Vida  by  her  side  once  more  walked  along 
the  path  by  the  water  which  with  her  face  turned 
hitherward  she  traversed  so  many  years  before.  The 
toddling  child  of  that  hour  of  flif^ht  was  a  tall  girl  now, 
as  tall  as  her  mother,  and  walked  beside  her  with  a 
lightness  and  fleetness  remarkable  in  a  daughter  of 
civilization. 

**  I  cannot  walk  fast,  not  here,"  said  Agnes  slowly. 
**  You  will  see  these  waves,  these  trees,  these  flowers, 


before  you  every  day,  my  darling,  but  your  mother  can 
look  upon  them  only  now." 

«  Forgive  me,  mamma.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
walking  too  fast ;  but  I  feel  so  excited.  Oh,  mamma, 
I  feel  dreadfully.  I  cannot,  cannot  stay  here  without 
yon !  I  cannot  live  without  you,  my  own,  own  mamma, 
you  know  that  I  cannot.  Let  us  go  back  !  Z^  let  ns 
go  bnck,  both,  both  1 "  and  Vida,  midway  in  tlie  path 
that  led  to  Lotusmere,  turned  and  blocked  the  way  so 
that  her  mother  could  not  go  on. 

*'  Don't  test  me  beyond  my  strength,  dear  child ;  I 
cannot  bear  it,"  Agnes  answered  with  broken  voice. 
^*  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  live  without  you.  Bat 
your  father,  Vida,  is  almost  helpless,  and  there  is  no- 
body who  loves  him  to  care  for  him  now." 

**  I  do  not  love  him  I "  exclaimed  the  girl  passion- 
ately. '*  I  will  not  love  him.  He  was  not  kind  to  you, 
or  you  would  never  have  left  him.  You  could  not 
love  him,  mamma,  or  you  would  not  have  gone  away.** 

"  I  left  him  because  I  loved  him,  Vida,  and  I  come 
bnck  to  him  and  bring  you  to  him  because  I  love  hioi, 
and  because  you  are  your  father*s  as  well  as  your 
mother's  child." 

*•  I  don't  want  to  be  my  father's  child.  I  don't  want 
any  father ! "  exclaimed  Vida,  in  a  climax  of  grief 
caused  by  the  utter  realization,  now,  that  she  was 
about  to  part  with  her  mother,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  to  be  without  her.  *'I  — I  could 
bear  it,  his  being  my  father,  if  you  would  go  in  with 
me ;  go  in  and  stay'  with  me,  mamma.  Why  don't 
you  ?    He  needs  you  more  than  he  does  me ! " 

"  He  does.  Child,  do  not  break  my  heart  I  can- 
not go  in.  If  I  could,  do  you  think  I  should  let  you 
go  to  him  without  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  could !  Oh,  mamma,  you  never  did  anything 
naughty,  I  know  you  never  did ;  yet  you  say  if  you 
cotdd.     What    is    the    matter?    Why  is  everything 

wrong  ?  " 

Agnes  hesitated  to  reply.  She  could  not  bear  to 
withhold  any  portion  of  the  truth  from  her  child.  She 
feared  that  if  she  told  her  that  there  lived  another 
woman  recognized  by  the  world  as  her  father's  wife,  the 
loving  and  passionate  girl  would  refuse  utterly  to  go  to 
him,  while  her  mother  turned  her  back  on  his  home» 
and  went  forth  alone  like  an  outcast 

"Vida,  you  know  that  your  father  was  divorced 
from  your  mother,  but  you  do  not  know  that  ho  mar- 
ried aj^ain." 

"Married  again!  And  you  alive!  Where  is  she? 
Let  her  stay  with  him !  I  will  not  1  I  will  stay  with 
my  own  mother." 

"  Vida,  we  are  almost  at  your  brother's  grave.  Let 
us  go  on.  Tou  remember  little  Cyril,  darling  ? "  and 
taking  the  now  unresisting  hand  in  hers,  Agnes  led 
Vida  to  the  grave,  almost  hidden  by  the  overgrown 
shrubbery ;  yet  fresh  beside  the  marble  lamb  ky  Mary 
Ben's  nnwithered  flowers. 

Vida  bent  low  and  kissed  them.  "I  remember  it 
like  a  dream,  mamma,"  she  said,  "that  night  when  yon 
held  my  hand,  and  I  kissed  this  very  spot  and  said, 
*  Good  night,  little  brother,'  and  then  you  led  me  away. 
1  can  see  my  red  legs  going  down  the  garden  path. 
They  pleased  me  so,  those  red  stockings,  and  yet  I 
cried  because  my  little  brother  was  in  the  grave  and 
could  not  wear  any.  A  big  man  carried  me  on  to  a 
big  vessel.     It  seoms  as  if  I  dreamed  it" 

"  You  did  not  dream  it.  It  happened  just  as  yon 
remember  it,"  said  Agnes,  pushing  back  the  long  grass^ 
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and  bent  over  the  grave  in  silence.  When  she  turned 
she  drew  Yida  into  her  arms. 

"  My  own,  only  darling,  you  love  your  mother  ?  " 
she  asked. 

**  Oh,  mamma !  better  than  all  the  world  besidei  but 
next  to  you  I  love  —  Mr.  Dane." 

*'  You  will  owe  him  affection  and  gratitude  as  long 
as  jou  live,  for  all  he  has  done  for  you ;  but  I  don*t 
want  you  to  think  of  him  now  "  — 

*'  How  can  I  help  it,  mamma !  He  went  to  the  Pin- 
nacle yesterday,  expecting  me  to  render  that  long  page 
in  Saliust.  How  did  heieel  to  find  the  house  empty 
and  us  gone  ?  Oh,  I  want  to  go  back !  I  am  — 
wretched  ;  that's  what  I  am  I  **  and  the  thought  of  the 
Dufferin  rector  brought  a  storm  of  tears  which  the 
sight  of  her  far-off  little  brother's  grave,  and  her  dimly 
remembered  father's  house,  had  no  power  to  evoke. 

Af]^nes  waited  till  her  child  had  sobbed  herself  silent. 

*'  Vida,  do  you  love  your  mother  ? "  in  a  tone  of 
absolute  anguish. 

*'  Yes,  mamma,  you  know  I  do,"  said  the  young 
voice,  now  subdued  to  meekness. 

'*  Do  you  love  her  enough  to  do  what  she  asks  you 
to  do  without  outcry,  because  it  gives  her  pain?" 

"I  —  hope  so,  mamma." 

**  Do  you  love  her  well  enough  to  try  to  believe  that 
it  is  harder  for  her  to  turn  her  back  on  her  only  child, 
than  it  is  for  that  child  to  go  from  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  do." 

*'  Do  you  love  your  mother  so  much,  that  for  her 
sake  you  will  try  and  do  everything  for  your  father 
that  she  would  do  if  she  could  stay  with  him  and  care 
for  him  herself  ?  " 

"I  —  will  try,  mamma." 

"  Do  you  love  your  own  mother  so  well,  that  be- 
cause she  loves  him  you  will  love  him,  your  own 
father,  till  he  makes  you  love  him  for  his  own  sake  ?  " 

**  For  your  sake,  mamma,  for  your  sake,  I  will  — 
I  will  try  to  love  him." 

**Then  come  with  me."  She  snatched  her  to  her 
brc^ast  and  held  her  tight.  She  kissed  her  forehead,  her 
eyes,  her  mouth.  She  strained  her  to  her  heart  in  one 
long,  agonized  embrace,  then,  speechless,  led  her  up  the 
lawn  path  toward  the  house.  The  lower  shutters  were 
Dot  closed.  A  light  shone  faintly  out  on  the  back 
piazza.  It  burned  in  Cyril's  old  study.  Softly  Ag- 
nes, leading  Vida,  stole  up  to  the  window. 

"  Look  ! "  she  whispered,  "  look !  There  —  is  your 
father." 

The  back  of  his  chair  was  toward  the  window.  His 
face  in  profile  was  distinctly  visible  from  without.  He 
w^as  lying  far  back  in  an  extension  chair,  his  entire 
form  supported.  Against  the  table  beside  him  leaned 
a  crutch  and  cane.  On  it  stood  a  shaded  lamp,  papers, 
and  books.  One  arm  was  outstretched  listlessly  tow- 
ard them,  but  he  was  gazing  into  the  grate.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Circe  that  morning,  saying  that 
on  Saturday  she  should  sail  for  Havre  in  the  French 
transatlantic  steamer,  L'lmp^ratrice.  He  was  won- 
dering why  this  announcement  did  not  move  him 
more ;  wl»y  she  already  seemed  extraneous  to  his  ex- 
istence, forming  no  intrinsic  part  of  it.  Because  she 
w^as  not,  he  was  here  to-night  in  his  old  home,  his  first, 
his  only  home.  He  had  never  forgiven  her  insult- 
ing allusion  to  his  parentage.  Her  taunt  that  she  sup- 
plied him  with  all  the  luxuries  of  his  existence  roused 
his  latent  manhood  to  the  rescue  of  his  self-respect. 
In  health  he  was  certainly  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 


her  for  anything  save  the  unusual  splendor  of  her 
abode  and  equipage,  which  she  chose,  and  which  it 
pleased  him  that  she  should  support.  His  own  in- 
come from  public  and  private  sources  was  ample  for 
any  modest  style  of  living.  Nor  with  all  his  lavish 
tastes  had  he  been  a  spendthrift.  When  cut  off  by 
broken  health  from  public  place  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  still  owned  Lotus  mere,  and  possessed  a 
moderate  income  from  investments. 

That  night  as  he  sat  alone  with  the  journal  telling 
of  Linda's  death  in  his  hand,  he  said,  ^'  Better  poverty," 
for,  compared  with  the  splendor  which  surrounded  him, 
anything  that  he  could  command  by  his  own  means 
was  poverty,  "better  poverty  than  all  this  from  a 
woman's  bounty,  when  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  me. 
I  shall  go  back  to  Lotusmere.  If  she  does  not  choose 
to  go  with  me,  she  can  stay  away." 

*^  I  shall  go  back  to  Europe.  If  he  does  not  choose 
to  go  with  me,  so  much  the  better.  *It  is  a  living 
death  to  be  obliged  to  drag  about  a  half-dead  man, 
triste^  tetu,  as  he  is  now.  I'll  do  it  no  longer.  The 
world  is  wide.  This  young,  handsome  man  brings 
£urope  back  again;  its  slow,  delicious,  intoxicating  air, 
its  courts,  its  conquests.  Why  have  I  stayed  in  this 
barbarous  country  so  long?  Because  I  was  idiot 
enough  to  allow  myself  to  be  infatuated  by  one  mis- 
erable man.  The  spell  is  broken.  I  am  going."  So 
said  Circe*s  fluent  brain,  while  she  tapped  her  pretty 
foot  on  the  Turkish  rug  at  the  French  minister's,  and 
smiled  upon  the  young  Austrian  baron  above  her 
emerald  studded  fan. 

Both  had  carried  out  their  resolve.  Mrs.-  Sutherland 
King  was  ready  to  sail,  and  Mr.  Cyril  King,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  had  come  back  to  the  quiet  retirement 
of  Lotusmere.  He  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream. 
All  his  later  life  lookeil  faded  out.  While  living  it  he 
had  avoided  entering  this  house,  and  especially  this 
room.  It  seemed  to  comfort  him  now,  even  while  it 
made  his  loneliness  more  utter.  It  was  Agnes  who 
stood  on  the  threshhold,  his  girl-wife  ;  he  saw  her  again 
as  he  used  to  see  her,  in  those  first  bright,  happy  days. 
Oh,  how  was  it  that  he  was  ever  harsh  and  selfish  and 
stern  with  her  when  she  loved  him  so  much  that  his 
lightest  look  was  her  law !  It  was  because  he  was  so 
selfish,  that  he  had  no  comprehension  how  much  such 
love  was  worth.  He  knew  now  to  the  deepest  depth 
of  his  lonely  heart,  that  it  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
world  beside.  He  thought  of  his  lost  boy,  his  only  son, 
into  whose  little  life  crept  so  faintly  a  father's  tender- 
ness. In  this  very  room  he  looked  upon  him  last,  and 
as  the  face,  seraphic  in  death,  came  back  to  him,  he 
groaned  aloud. 

And  he  had  a  little  daughter:  Vida,  the  image  of 
himself.  Had  a  daughter!  she  was  not  dead.  She 
must  be  living  still,  somewhere  in  the  world.  How 
old  ?  More  than  twelve  years.  If  he  could  but  see 
her!  He  had  no  right;  he  knew  that.  Yet  it  was 
not  through  utter  indifference  that  he  had  sought  no 
sign  of  her  all  these  years.  How  could  he,  when  she 
was  with  her  mother  ?  How  could  he  confront  that 
mother  ?  How  could  he  look  into  the  eyes  of  Agnes, 
his  wife?  He  never  could.  He  longed  to  see  her; 
but  if  she  were  to  stand  before  him  now,  he  would  hide 
his  face  from  her  truth-searching  gaze.  But  if  Vida 
would  appear,  if  he  could  see  her  golden  head  come 
in  that  door  where  her  young  mother  used  to  stand,  she 
would  be  to  him  as  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven. 

The  mother  and  daughter  stood  trembling  without. 
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each  face  close  to  the  window-pane.  With  every  breath 
Agnes  strained  Vida  tighter  to  her  heart,  as  if  she 
could  never  let  her  go. 

Cyril  groaned  again,  and  turned  his  head  restlessly 
toward  the  door. 

"  Now ! "  said  Agnes,  drawing  Vida  swiftly  away. 
"  Tour  father!  dear  child,  remember  that !  Love  him 
—  for  your  mother's  sake,"  and  with  an  almost  super- 
human effort,  8he  put  from  her  own  breast  the  clinging 
girl,  opened  the  outer  door,  and,  in  tones  that  were  a 
low  wail,  said  :  "  Go,  go  to  him !  If  you  love  me,  do 
not  come  back."  She  gently  thrust  Vida  in,  closed  the 
door,  and  shut  her  inside.  Then,  with  a  faint  cry, 
wrung  from  love  and  anguish,  the  mother  turned  and 
sped  alone  out  into  the  night. 

The. moment  that  Vida  found  herself  in  the  dim  hall 
alone,  separated  from  her  mother  by  the  door  which 
that  mother^s  hand  had  shut,  with  that  mother's  last 
injunction  still  ringing  in  ears  and  heart,  her  own 
wild  impulses  for  the  instant  seemed  to  be  allayed,  and 
she  had  but  one  thought :  that  was  to  do  her  mother's 
bidding.  "  I  hate  him;  I  do !"  she  said  with  suppressed 
fury,  drawing  up  her  tall,  flight  figure  till  it  seemed  the 
incarnation  of  childish  majesty.  '*  I  hate  him,  for  he 
was  not  good  to  you,  mamma,  but  I'll  do  as  you  tell 
me — if  it  kills  me,"  and  Vida  pushed  on  to  the  door 
that  she  knew  opened  into  the  library. 

A  faint  knock,  so  faint,  indeed,  that  the  solitary  in- 
mate of  the  room  thought  it  must  be  a  fancied  sound, 
though  he  again  turned  his  head  uneasily  toward  the 
door.  Another  knock,  faint,  quick,  yet  tinglingly  de- 
fined. Sickness,  weakness,  and  remorse  had  filled  Cyril 
King  with  superstitious  feeling.  The  knock  was  so 
unusual,  yet  so  certain,  that  his  heart  beat  quicker,  and 
the  last  tinge  of  color  faded  from  his  face.  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  articulation.  Another  knock, 
more  wiry  and  quicker  than  the  other. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  hollow  voice. 

The  door  opened  slowly.  On  the  threshold,  gazing 
intently  in,  stood  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white.  Her 
face,  as  white  as  her  dress,  was  set  within  shining 
masses  of  yellow  hair,  and  lit  with  a  pair  of  large  eyes, 
which,  in  their  preternatural  excitement,  seemed  to 
flash  and  flame  like  stars. 

'*  Great  God  !  "  It  was  the  only  exclamation  of  the 
occupant  of  the  chair.  That  the  image  in  the  doorway 
could  be  of  actual  flesh,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think, 
for  he  recognized  at  once  the  face  of  his  child.  After 
all  she  had  died.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  she 
was  now  sent  to  him  to  show  him  the  exceeding  loveli- 
ness of  the  daughter  that  he  had  ignored  and  lost. 

The  figure  neither  advanced  nor  retreated.  It  was 
impossible  for  Cyril  to  go  to  it.  Vida  was  held  mo- 
tionless and  speechless  by  a  conflict  of  emotion  more 
overpowering  than  his  own.  Her  purpose  was  to  obey 
her  mother,  yet  she  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  do  it. 

The  longer  she  gazed  upon  the  man  in  the  chair,  the 
more  her  soul  rose  up  against  him. 

"I  —  hate  —  you," she  said,  slowly  advancing  a  few 
steps  over  the  threshold.  "  Why  were  you  wicked  to 
my  mother !  Why  must  I  come  back  to  you  —  when 
you  don't  love  me,  or  love  my  mamma?  It's  because 
she  —  loves  you.  Why  mil  you  love  him,  mamma  ? 
If  you  will,  I  cannot  do  as  you  tell  me.  I  try,  and  I 
cannot  —  oh,  I  cannot ! "  and  with  one  long,  piercing 
cry,  Vida  sank  down  midway  in  the  room. 

That  cry,  so  human,  so  girlish,  so  hysterical,  was  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  Cyril  King.     His  transcendent 


and  terrible  little  visitor  at  least  was  not  a  ghost.  Vida's 
pure,  strong  health  would  not  allow  he^  to  faint  away. 
She  simply  sank  down  under  her  own  overpoweriug 
excitement.     She  very  soon  arose  again. 

**My  darling,"  said  her  father,  in  the  gentlest  voice, 
"  will  you  go  to  the  little  stand  over  there,  and  fill  a  glass 
with  wine  and  drink  it?    It  will  do  you  good." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  never  drank  any  wine;  perhaps 
my  mamma  would  not  like  to  have  me ;  so  I  would 
rather  not." 

"  Very  well,  then  you  needn't  Will  you  bring  that 
little  low  chair  here,  and  sit  down  and  talk  with  me?"" 

Vida  did  as  she  was  asked.  She  sat  down  before  her 
father,  but  not  near  to  him. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "  asked  Cyril  King, 
gazing  upon  her  face  with  inexpressible  sadness. 

**  Vida  King,  mamma  says.  I  thought  my  name  was 
Vida  Darcy." 

"  Where  is  your  mamma  ?  " 

'^  Out  there !  Out  there  in  the  dark  I "  and  she  ro>e 
to  her  feet  again  with  the  rising  torrent  of  emotion. 
She  strained  her  eyes  to  see  if  her  dear  mother  was 
looking  in  upon  her  that  moment  through  the  window, 
but  saw  nothing. 

"  Out  there  ! "  exclaimed  Cyril  King  with  transfig- 
ured countenance,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  turn  his  head 
far  enough  to  see  the  window.  ^  Out  there !  Go  and 
entreat  her  to  come  in! " 

"  She  would  not  come.  She  told  me  if  I  loved  her 
I  would  not  come  back.  That  is  why —  Are  you  my 
father  ?  " 

*'  I  am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  love  my  mother  ?  " 

"  God  knows  I  do  love  her,  Vida." 

"If  you  loved  her,  how  could  you  be  so  wicked  to 
her  as  —  as  to  marry  somebody  else  and  she  alive?" 

"  Because  I  was  a  wicked  man,  Vida.  But  if  I  was 
never  punished  before,  I  am  punished  now,  when  my 
only  child  tells  me  that  she  hates  me." 

"  I  don' t  want  to  hate  you,"  said  Vida  with  a  soften- 
ing voice,  "  but  I  can't  help  it  when  she  tells  me  to  Iotc 
you  for  her  sake.  You  must  have  been  very  bad  to 
her,  or  she  would  come  in.  Why  don't  she  come  in? 
How  can  I  live  without  my  mother !  and  she  says  I 
must  stay  with  you  and  comfort  you." 

*'  She  does  ?  And  you  don't  want  to  ?  I  don't  blame 
you,  my  child." 

**  I  would  want  to  —  I  mean  I  would  be  willing  to/' 
said  Vida  with  a  longing  thought  of  the  far-off  Pinna- 
cle, "  if  my  mamma  could  stay  too.  Why  did  she  ever 
go  away  from  here  ?  I  remember  this  room,"  looking 
around,  **  I  remember  when  mamma  led  me  by  the  hand 
down  the  lawn  in  my  red  stockings.  What  was  it  for? 
You  hadn't  married  anybody  then,  had  you?"  with 
rising  wrath. 

One  thing  was  perfectly  apparent  to  Cyril.  Agnes 
had  never  told  of  his  shortcomings  to  their  child.  The 
very  tumult  of  passionate  grief  amid  which  she  now 
spoke  and  acted  was  partly  caused  by  the  conflict  in 
her  mind  of  facts  dimly  guessed  at,  or  still  more  dimly 
remembered.  Her  affections  and  her  perceptions  were 
all  at  war.  She  looked  like  a  wild  dove  beaten  aboui 
in  a  hopeless  storm. 

"  My  darling,  would  you  mind  coming  and  sitting  a 
little  nearer  to  your  father?"  he  asked  tenderly. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  but  did  not  move. 

"  Your  father  cannot  CQme  nearer  to  you,  or  he 
would." 
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This  time  her  glance  fell  upon  the  helpless  arm,  the 
supported  form,  and  she  moved  her  chair  perceptibly, 
yet  a  very  little  way,  forward. 

"  I  want  to  see  you,  Vida.  I  want  to  see  how  much 
you  look  like  your  dear  mother." 

She  held  the  little  chair  in  her  hand  now,  and  drew 
it  on  where  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  fell  full  upon 
her  face.  He  was  dumb  before  the  vision  it  revealed 
to  him.  There,  refined  into  early  girlhood,  were  the 
perfect  outlines  of  his  own  once  magnificent  form : 
there  the  curling  mas-es  of  amber  hair,  the  fine,  im- 
perious features  —  alibis.  But  the  great,  soft,  ques- 
tioning eyes,  lit  with  fitful  flames  that  seemed  to  go  out 
in  dew,  eyes  that  looked  forth  like  two  exile*,  from  the 
splendid  beauty  in  which  they  were  set  —  these  were 
the  eyes  of  a  girl  that  looked  up  to  his  in  love,  once, 
ages  ago,  by  a  gate  in  old  Ulm. 

"  You  have  your  mother's  eyes,  Vida,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  his  own  were  dim. 

The  chair,  uuconsciously  it  seemed,  came  a  little 
nearer. 

"  I  have  been  a  bad,  selfish  man,  Vida.  I  never  de- 
served the  love  of  your  dear  mother.  My  love  was  like 
myself.  I  took  everything,  and  gave  what  was  con- 
venient. I  loved  your  mother  truly,  at  first,  but  I 
loved  myself  and  my  own  gratification  better  than  all 
the  world  beside.  I  never  meant  to  be  false  to  your 
mother,  but  I  was,  and  she  left  me;  left  me  that 
night  she  led  you  down  the  lawn.  Two  years  later  I 
was  divorced,  and  married  another.  Tiiat  woman  by 
law  is  now  my  wife  ;  that  is  why  your  dear  mother  says 
she  cannot  come  to  comfort  me.  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten you,  Vida.  I  have  always  loved  my  child.  How 
could  I  come  to  you,  or  send  for  you,  when  I  had 
treated  your  mother  so  badly  ?  Will  you  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  every  year  since  she  leffc  me,  I 
have  longed  more  and  more  for  a  sight  of  her  dear  face, 
for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  telling  me  that  she  forgave 
me  ?  I  never  loved  her  as  I  love  her  now  —  when  it  is 
too  late.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Vida,  the  wrong  I  have 
done  you  ?  Can  you  hate  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
repent,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  of  my  many  sins.  Oan 
you  hate  me  a  little  less  ?  " 

"I  —  I  don't  hate  you  now.     1  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  I  want  you  to  bo  sorry  for  me,  Vida.  I  am  all 
alone  now,  as  much  as  your  mother,  and  I  cannot  walk 
about  as  she  can." 

**  Can't  you  walk  at  all  ?  "  in  tones  of  pity.  "  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you  ;  1 "  —  rising  and  standing  close  to  him  — 
*'  I  love  you  —  almost.  I  could  quite,  if  mamma  could 
come.  1  don't  see  any  other  woman,"  gazing  about  as 
if  the  feminine  foe  to  her  happiness  might  be  suspended 
on  the  wall.  '*  I  don't  understand  about  two  wives  at 
once.  I  hate  her  now,  that  other  wife.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  my  mamma  is  your  wife,  and  nobody  else." 

**  I've  always  been  troubled  with  that  belief  myself, 
Vida  ;  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have  got  more  enjoyment 
than  I  did  out  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt." 

'*  I  never  heard  of  such  pots.  My  mamma  never 
told  me  about  them,  or  Mr.  Dane  either." 

«  Who  is  Mr.  Dane  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  Dufferin  rector,  and  my  teacher." 

«  Oh  ho  !  Is  ho  young  ?  " 

'<  Yes.  Mamma  says  he  is.  He  used  to  be  so  lone- 
some-looking ;  but  he  isn't  now." 

"  What  has  revived  his  spirits  ?  " 

"  Evelyn  says  it's  his  rides  to  the  Pinnacle  every 
week,  that  have  done  him  so  much  good." 


"  So  he  came  to  the  Pinnacle  every  week  ?  " 

"Yes,  every  Monday,  to  hear  my  lessons.  I  can 
read  in  Sallust,  and  I'm  in  algebra." 

"  Do  you  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  Very  much." 

**  How  much  ?  " 

"More  than  for  any  one,  except  mamma,"  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Does  your  mamma  care  as  much  for  him  as  you 
do?" 

"  I  think  not.  It  don't  Feem  as  if  she  did.  But  she 
likes  him.    J[  know  she  does." 

**  She  does !  why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  AVhy,  how  could  she  help  liking  him  !  He  has 
taught  me  for  tw^o  years  —  everything  I  ought  to  know. 
And  he  brings  mamma  books.  And  they  talk,  when 
my  lessons  are  over." 

"  Oh  !  they  talk,  do  they  ?  What  do  they  talk 
about  ?  " 

"  The  first  time  he  came  to  the  Pinnacle,  they  talked 
about  religion." 

*'  And  never  mentioned  the  subject  since  ?  " 

"  Not  as  they  did  then.  Mr.  Dane  looked  very  se- 
vere at  mamma,  because  she  did  not  go  twenty  miles  to 
church,  but  she  didn't  mind." 

"  Then  your  Mr.  Dane  is  a  sort  of  gospel  marti- 
net ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  that  is." 

"  It's  a  religious  tyrant.  So  he  wishes  to  force  your 
mother  to  go  to  his  confounded  church,  and  dares  to 
look  severely  at  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  he  don't !  "  with  an  air  of  injury  worthy  of 
her  sire.  "  He's  never  looked  severely  at  her  since  that 
first  time.  He  looks  —  ah,  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he 
liked  her  ever  so  much.  His  face  grows  so  gentle 
when  he  speaks  to  her.  He  is  very  nice,"  with  another 
deep-drawn  sigh. 

Cyril  King  groaned. 

"  His  church  is  not  confounded,"  said  Vida,  recalling 
the  opprobrious  epithet.  "  It's  a  beautiful  stone  church 
with  a  tower,  a  Gothic  church  with  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  a  great  organ.  I  never  knew  anything  so 
pleasant  as  to  go  and  hear  the  chants,  and  —  and  to  see 
Mr.  Dane  in  a  gown,  and  to  hear  him  preach.  I  un- 
derstood every  word  be  said.  It  was  all  about  how  we 
should  govern  our  own  spirits.  I  thought  he  meant 
me.     I've  such  a  temper,  and  I  can't  govern  it." 

"  You  will  never  govern  it  any  better  for  listening 
to  that  man.  No  wonder,  Vida,  you  have  no  love  left 
for  your  father.     That  fellow  has  taken  it  all." 

"  I  don't  like  you  to  call  him  a  *  fellow,' "  said  Vida, 
drawing  back.  **  It  don't  sound  nice.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  mamma  says  so.  How  can  I  help  caring  for  him, 
when  he  has  been  so  good  to  me  ?  " 

*'  And  your  father  has  not.     Go  on,  child." 

^^  And  so  good,  so  very  good,  to  mamma.  I  care 
most  for  him  because  of  that." 

'^  And  your  father  has  not.  It  is  too  true,  Vida.  I 
reap  as  I  sowed." 

^'  He  says  that  there  is  not  another  woman  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  my  mamma." 

"  He  did  1 " 

'^  Yes,  he  told  me  so,  and  that  I  must  try  to  be  like 
her.  I  never  can.  Why,  do  you  know,"  —  in  tones 
of  awe,  —  '*  my  mamma  writes  books  out  of  her  own 
head  ! " 

''  Books  !     What  kind  of  books  ?  " 

'^  Nice  books,  very  nice  books.     She  wrote  one  for 
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boys,  about  a  boy.  She  put  in  many  things  that  hap- 
pened to  my  litile  brother  ;  she  said  she  did." 

A  heavy  shadow  passed  over  Cyril  King's  face. 

^  Books !  How  did  she  ever  happen  to  write  books  ? 
And  when  they  were  written,  what  could  she  do  with 
them  up  there  in  the  woods  ?  " 

*^  She  could  send  them  to  her  publisher,  and  get 
money  for  them/'  said  the  princess  Vida  superbly. 

"  So  your  mother  has  a  publisher  !  " 

''  She  has  three  or  four.  She  has  had  them  this  long 
time.  Why  shouldn't  she  have  publishers,  if  she  can 
write  books  ?  " 

"  It's  not  every  one  who  writes  books  who  can  get  a 
publisher.  It  strikes  me  as  the  oddest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,  that  your  mother  has  written  a  book,  to  say 
nothing  of  publishers." 

**  Book  !  She  has  written  more  than  one  or  two. 
The  second  one  she  wrote  is  '  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
City.'  Mr.  Dane  thinks  everything  of  it,  though  he 
don't  know  that  mamma  wrote  it,  or  that  she  ever  wrote 
any  book.  But  he  never  speaks  as  you  do,  as  if  she 
couldn't  write  one,"  said  Vida,  in  tones  of  deep  resent- 
ment 

*^It's  not  that  I  think  she  couldn't,  but  that  I  think 
of  her  in  such  a  different  way.  I  knew  she  could 
paint.     I  wonder  how  she  came  to  write  ?  " 

"  Because  it  was  in  Iier  to  do  it,  I  think,"  and  the 
young  haughty  head  went  proudly  up.  "  She  sent  away 
what  she  wrote,  because  she  must  have  money  to  pay 
for  her  food  and  mine,  and  for  our  clothes,  and  for 
Evelyn's  rooms,  and  for  books,  and  for  everything  we 
had.     Who  would  do  it  if  my  mamma  didn't  work  ?  " 

"  I  would  gladly  have  sent  your  mother  money,  Vida, 
all  you  and  she  would  have  needed,  but  I  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  And  if  I  had,  I  should  have  known 
also  that  she  would  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me." 

**  No.  How  could  she  when  "  —  and  Vida  again 
looked  anxiously  about  the  room. 

"  You  will  see  no  one  here  to  trouble  you,  Vida," 
said  Cyril  gloomily.  "The  person  you  naturally  dread 
and  dislike  will  not  come  back  perhaps  for  a  year. 
Till  she  does,  will  you  be  my  little  comforter?"  sadly. 
"  You  say  your  dear  mother  brought  you  here  for  that, 
and  I  think  she  would  not  have  brought  you  if  she 
had  not  by  some  means  known  that  I  was  alone." 

'*  Perhaps  Mary  Ben  told  her  when  she  wrote." 

"  Does  Mary  Ben  write  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Every  month.  She  has  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  She  has  gone  to  stay  at  Mary  Ben's  to- 
night. Oh,  mammal  my  own  mamma!"  and  Vida 
again  gazed  toward  the  darkened  window. 

So  it  was  in  the  sailor's  house,  the  little  house  down  at 
the  Front,  that  Agnes  —  once  his  Agnes  —  would  sleep, 
if  she  could  sleep,  that  night.  And  her  own  pretty 
room  overhead  empty,  and  he  here,  and  their  child  ! 
A  sudden  cry  came  up  from  his  heart  for  her.  He 
could  be  nothing  more  to  her.  He  knew  that,  but  if 
he  could  see  her  sitting  there  where  Vida  sat,  if  he 
could  only  see  her  long  enough  to  ask  her  forgiveness 
before  they  parted  forever,  that  would  be  much,  how 
much  to  him  now. 

Vida  withdrew  her  long  gaze  from  the  window  to 
see  two  large  tears  in  her  flither's  eyes.  She  had 
never  seen  tears  in  a  man's  eyes  befure.  "  Oh,  don't, 
please  don't  cry  I "  and  the  same  instant  her  soft  hand 
was  wiping  the  teare  away.  Did  mighty  nature  assert 
herself  in  the  touch,  and  through  it  thrill  the  myste- 
rious bond  of  blood,  the  same  in  each  heart  ? 


"  If  I  don't  love  you  quite,  I  will  try.  I  do  love  yon, 
if  you  love  mamma.  I  only  hated  you  becanse  I 
thought  you  didnt  love  her.  If  you  are  sure  you  do, 
then  I  love  you,  and  you  are  my  very  own  papa,"  aod 
the  girl's  arms  were  about  her  father's  neck  now.  The 
faded  gold  and  the  gold  undimmed  touched  in  their 
mingling  locks,  and  the  breast  of  manhood  shook  with 
deeper  throes  than  could  possibly  wring  the  girlish 
heart. 

The  storm  of  emotion  had  sobbed  itself  out,  when, 
uplifting  his  head  suddenly,  Cyril  said:  "You  won't 
care  so  very  much  for  that  —  that — curate,  will  you  ? " 

^^  Oh,  I  must,  papa.     I  shall  care  for  him  always." 

"  Dreadful ! "  groaned  Cyril ;  •*  I  know  he  is  a'prig." 

**If  you  will  call  Mr.  Dane  names  I  can't  love  you 
if  I  do  try,  and  I  want  to  love  you,  papa.  Mr.  Dane 
is  —  is  —  beautiful  1 " 

**0h,  dear!  But  you  are  sure  that  your  mother 
doxi't  think  so  ?     Sure  she  don't  think  him  a  god  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know.     She  don't  act  as  if  she  did." 

"  You  are  sure  you  only  care  for  him  a  little  ?  You 
don't  love  him  ?" 

^^  I  don't  know  how  much  'care'  it  takes  to  make 
love.  I  —  I  feel  as  if  I  worshipped  him.  I  didn't 
know  it  when  I  was  at  the  Pinnacle.  I  never  said  so 
before." 

"No,  you  don't  worship  him,  either.  You  only 
think  so  because  he's  a  long  way  off.  I  believe  be  has 
been  trying  to  get  an  undue  influence  over  your  mind. 
I  detest  the  fellow." 

"  Then  I  can't  love  you,  papa." 

"  Then  I  don't  detest  him.  But  never  mention  his 
name  to  me  again." 

*'  You  called  him  a  '  fellow '  over  again.  I  —  I  think 
it's  too  bad,"  with  a  bitter  sob. 

"  There,  there !  Don't  cry,  and  I'll  never  call  him 
so  any  more.  You're  a  tyrant,  Vida.  You  are  rating 
your  sick  parent  with  a  rod  of  gold.  And  your  mother 
writes  books !  What  a  pair  you  must  be !  '  The  An- 
nals of  a  Quiet  City.'  To  think  my  Aggie  wrote  it ! 
I  read  it  long  ago,  Vida.  The  name  attracted  me, 
^  trim  Neil.'  I  knew  some  Ulmite  wrote  it,  'twas  so 
full  of  Ulm ;  and  to  think  it  was  your  mother !  Did 
she,  Vida  ?  " 

"  Yes.     In  Evelyn  Dare's  little  back  bedroom." 

How  was  i4  with  the  wife  and  mother,  out  alone  in 
the  darkness?  As  she  rushed  down  that  lawn  path 
her  feet  faltered  when  she  reached  the  grave  of  her 
child,  and  she  sank  down  upon  it.  She  had  known  no 
grief  so  bitter  as  this  which  now  wrung  her  heart,  since 
she  sat  there  on  the  night  of  her  first  flight.  Even 
then  her  child  went  with  her  to  cheer  her  desolation. 
Now,  after  having  lived  so  long,  loved  and  renounced 
so  much,  she  was  going  forth  to  unknown  lands  alone. 
She  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  free-will,  the  final 
seal  of  her  life-long  love.  And  having  made  it,  her 
own  being  arose  in  bitter  revolt  against  the  loneliness  of 
her  lot.  Why  must  she  live  on  to  the  end,  bereft  of  all 
that  women  hold  most  dear?  Surely  she  had  wrought 
no  wrong  to  any  living  creature,  had  committed  no 
known  sin,  which  should  doom  her  to  desolation  all  her 
days.  Home,  husband,  children,  love,  friendship  even 
—  why  was  she  robbed  of  them  ail  ?  She  shrank  back 
from  it,  she  could  not  bear  it,  the  life  of  thought  and 
of  unceasing  toil  unlightened  by  the  love  that  should 
be  its  inspiration,  which  she  saw  lengthening  out  before 
her,  and  that  only,  down  to  the  very  gate  of  the  grave. 
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**  Mj  child,  iDj  child  !  "  and  it  was  for  the  child  on 
earth,  not  the  child  in  heaven,  that  she  cried.  Above 
her  was  the  night  sky  of  June,  and  its  questioning 
BtArs.  Before  her  the  great  Sound  rolled  in,  lapping 
with  hungry,  human  cry  the  stolid  sands  on  its  shore. 
Was  there  not  a  tone  insatiate  in  every  voice  of  nat- 
ure ?  ITie  very  universe  seemed  td  voice  her  cry  of 
immortal  want.  Behind  her  was  her  home,  her  only 
home.  In  it  sat  her  husband,  yes,  her  husband,  her 
child,  while  she  sat  here,  nothing  hers  but  a  grave. 
Notliing,  nothing !     Her  face  lay  prone  upon  it. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go 
aDother  step,  as  if  I  could  not  think  another  thought, 
as  if  I  could  not  endure  another  pang.  If  all  might 
end  here  and  now,  I  would  thank  God."  But  she 
drew  herself  up  at  last.  She  knew  that  she  must  go 
on.  She  turned  to  go  down  the  narrow  path  to  Mary 
Ben's,  and  the  lighted  windows  drew  her  gaze  back- 
ward. 

Ah,  if  she  could  but  see  them  once  again  before  the 
ocean  was  set  between  them  and  her, — just  once,  just 
their  faces  together,  to  carry  away  with  her.  That 
picture  would  be  so  much  better  than  nothing  to  her 
heart.  She  believed  she  could  look  upon  it  now.  She 
would  not  go  near,  not  very  near ;  she  would  stand  on 
the  ground,  outside  the  piazza,  where  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  see  her ;  and  as  she  said  this  she 
was  already  retracing  her  steps  over  the  lawn.  Her 
feet  clung  to  the  turf  that  they  might  send  forth  no 
sound,  and  paused  at  last  when  she  stood  in  direct 
line  with  the  inmates  of  the  library. 

Cyril's  face  was  distinctly  visible  and  Vida,  —  yes, 
Vida  was  just  rising  from  a  low  chair.  The  mother, 
with  wildly  beating  heart,  saw  all  that  came  after,  the 
advancing,  the  retreating,  the  angry  gestures,  the  dewy 
glances  of  her  child.  In  spite  of  her  own  injunctions 
she  knew  that  child  too  well  to  believe  she  would  open 
her  heart  to  her  father,  or  reach  his,  without  a  struggle. 
But  her  affections  would  triumph  at  last;  she  knew 
that.  Holding  fast  her  own  heart,  she  waited  for  that 
triumph  out  in  the  darkness  alone.  Then  she  could 
go  her  way  saying,  "  It  is  well  with  him."  She  did 
not  falter  even  when  the  cry  came  through  the  window, 
**  Mamma !  my  own  mamma  1 " 

She  saw  the  one  outstretched  arm,  she  saw  the 
young  head  bent  down,  she  heard  the  sobs  of  man  and 
girl ;  then  she  would  not  sink  to  earth,  she  fled. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.      BETRlfiUTION  :    REWARD. 

Is  there  any  sense  of  human  helplessness  so  utter  as 
that  one  feels  in  the  black  night  of  a  storm  at  sea? 
The  aby.-s  above,  the  abyss  beneath,  the  vast  hollow 
between,  torn  by  the  fury  of  elemental  conflict,  and  re- 
sounding with  the  rush  and  roar  of  its  revolt.  Agnes 
held  fnst  to  her  berth  while  one  instant  the  great  ship 
seemed  plunging  downward  into  a  gulf  of  waters,  and 
the  next  vaulted  up,  shuddering,  upon  the  pitch  of  a 
spasmodic  wave;  then  it  shook,  it  rolled  to  and  fro,  as 
if  its  mighty  bars  were  about  to  part  and  go  down  for- 
ever; yet  it  went  on.  The  wind  shrieked  through  the 
cordage  and  tore  everything  in  its  path.  Lights  went 
out,  voices  callttd,  bells  rang,  the  great  heart  of  the  en- 
gine struggled  with  convulsive  thiob  a^rainst  the  throes 
of  ocean,  as  if  it  were  a  death-struggle  to  see  which 
should  stop  and  which  beat  on.  The  ocean  and  the 
aky  seemed  to  collapse  together. 

If  light  could  have  fallen  upon  this  sight  it  would 


have  stripped  it  of  all  its  mystery  of  terror.  But  in 
darkness  and  helplessness  human  hearts  and  voices 
were  crying  out  to  Heaven.  Groans  and  prayers  and 
shrieks  of  terror  came  up  from  the  lower  deck.  The 
great  saloon  was  full  of  sobs  and  murmured  prayers. 
While  the  crying  of  little  children  and  the  moaning  of 
the  sick  added  the  final  note  of  human  appeal  to  the 
miserere  of  the  tempest.  Agnes  clung  to  her  couch  in 
that  silent  daze  of  faith  and  prayer  which  in  some 
organizations  is  the  result  of  extreme  danger  descend- 
ing upon  extreme  sorrow.  It  was  awful.  It  was  like 
the  night  of  judgment.  If  she  could  stand  long 
enough  to  help  anybody,  how  gladly  she  would  try. 
It  was  impossible.  She  could  do  nothing  but  lie  there, 
be  thumped  about,  and  await  the  end.  Of  course  the 
end  was  very  nigh.  The  great  ship  must  divide  and 
go  down.  It  was  dreadful  that  those  little  children, 
those  tender  women,  must  be  engulfed  in  the  ravening 
sea ;  but  she  could  not  save  them.  She  was  goinp;  down 
with  them,  and  of  her  human  sorrow  that  would  be  the 
end. 

"  It  is  well,"  she  said  with  a  weary  sigh.  "  I  am 
tired.  What  could  music,  or  art,  or  high  thought  be 
to  me  now  ? 

"  We  are  so  tired,  my  heart  and  1 1 " 

'*It  is  cold,"  she  murmured  with  a  shudder,  ba  a 
mounting  sea  rushed  iu  a  whirlpool  over  the  deck, 
"  very  cold ;  but  I  shall  not  be  in  it  That  of  me  which 
feels  warmth  or  cold,  that  thinks,  loves,  and  suffers,  will 
not  be  in  the  sea  but  at  rest,  —  at  rest  in  peace,  through 
the  merciful  love  of  God,  at  rest  in  Him,  somewhere 
in  his  universe.  Father,  forgive  my  sins,  and  keep  my 
darlings  as  in  the  hollow  of  thy  loving  hand  forever  and 
forever.** 

On  this  prayer  the  morning  dawned.  The  storm 
went  down.  The  universe  looked  one  waste  of  waves. 
The  ocean  was  a  heaving  plain  of  gray.  A  firmament 
of  sullen  gray  came  down  to  meet  it.  Out  of  both  came 
a  mighty  moan.  Now  and  then  two  waves  would  rise 
up  from  their  unea«y  bed  with  foaming  mane,  collide, 
fiy  on,  topple,  and  fall  with  a  roar  of  pain.  Great 
shreds  of  ragged  mist,  torn  from  the  long,  low,  level 
cloud  that  barred  the  watery  waste,  went  scurrying  by. 
Tiie  mufiled  thud  of  a  gun  throbbed  through  flying 
storm-mist  that  still  clung  to  the  sea.  Presently 
through  its  opaque  gray  glimmered  a  signal  light 
Then  another  cannon  boom  shuddered  out  into  space. 

'•A  ship  in  distress!*'  was  the  low  cry  that  flew 
from  grateful  lip  to  lip  on  board  the  strong  Cunarder, 
that,  outriding  the  storm  unvnnquiahed,  bore  every  soul 
of  her  precious  human  freight  into  the  gray  morning 
dawn  unharmed.     '*  A  ship  in  distress  !  " 

Every  officer  and  man  of  the  crew,  from  the  captain 
to  the  stoker,  beaten  and  worn  as  they  were  with  the 
long  night  watch  and  work,  stood  none  the  le^s  alert  to 
answer  to  the  cry  for  human  help.  £)vcry  moment  the 
shock  of  the  gnn  became  nearer,  the  gleam  of  the  sig- 
nal light  clearer;  at  last  came  the  hoarse  shout :  *'  Ship 
ahoy  I  '*  The  cry  of  the  human  voice  struck  through 
every  listening  heart,  thrilling  and  chilling  it  as  no 
boom  of  cannon  could. 

This  is  what  the  straining  eyes  on  the  deck  of  the 
Cunarder  saw  in  that  gray  dawn,  in  that  sulleu  waste 
of  wave  and  storm :  A  dismembered  steamer,  all  odds 
against  it,  fighting  with  the  sea,  on  the  last  edge  of 
doom.  Out  of  the  beating  mist,  out  of  the  mighty 
swell,  she  bore  upon  them,  her  cordage  flying,  her  masts 
splintered,  her  bulwarks  broken,  she  rolling  and  careeo- 
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ing  Rtvthe  manuic  will  of  the  waves.  Tiirougli  the 
ru>h  of  wind  and  water  struck  tjie  steady  pulses  of  the 
pumps  a'<d  the  clear,  assurlug  human  cry  of  *^  Brave 
my  boys  I " 

At  thK  first  glimpse  of  the  Cunnrder  a  great  shout  of 
joy  broke  into  the  cry  of  despair  wliicU  a  moment  be- 
fore rose  from  the  decks  of  L'lmpemtrice.  It  was  the 
si/^nal  that  roa<le  the  awful  struggle  for  life  begin. 
With  the  shout :  "  Boats  out ! "  and  the  counter  cry 
from  numl)er]ess  distracted  voices :  **  AVe  are  sinking ! " 
a  panic  began  whose  extremity  of  human  terror, 
seltlshne^s,  and  despair,  no  words  of  any  human  lan- 
guage are  in  the  least  degree  adequate  to  portray.  In 
vain  the  boats  of  both  sliips  were  lowered.  In  vain 
the  worn-out  voice  of  the  brave  captain  of  L*Impdra- 
trice  essa}ed  to  restrain  the  mortal  tumult.  P>ery 
man  forsook  wheel  and  pumps,  and  each  one  struck  out 
for  his  own  life.  Men  climg  to  belaying  pins;  men 
lashed  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  shivering  bul- 
warks; men  seized  life-preservers  and  leaped  into  the 
sea ;  men  bore  down  into  the  already  overcrowded 
boats,  trampling  women  and  children  l>eneath  their  feet. 
The  shrieks  and  prayers  of  women,  the  wailing  of  in- 
fants, mingled  with  the  shouts  of  command,  the  groans 
and  oaths  of  men.  In  vain  the  commander  of  the  Cu- 
narder  in  trumpet  shout  declared  that  with  men  at  the 
pumps  and  wheel,  without  seltishness  or  self-desti  uc- 
tion,  every  oije  might  be  saved.  It  is  as  easy  to  quench 
flame  with  oil  as  to  restrain  with  speech  the  frenzy  of 
human  panic  confronting  death. 

Agnes  gazed  from  the  very  edge  of  the  deck,  her 
heart  panting,  her  senses  strained  to  anguish  of  sight 
and  of  hearing,  her  faculties  tortured  with  the  neces- 
sity of  compreliending  all,  her  soul  agouizing  to  save, 
while  her  feeble  hands  hung  helpless. 

"  When  they  reach  us,  when  they  are  safe  on  board, 
I  can  do  something,  something,  for  them,  those  poor 
women  and  children.  If  I  could  but  reach  them  there  ! 
If  I  could  stay  this  holocaust  1 "  And  with  these  words 
a  low,  piercing  cry  seemed  to  be  cru^nhed  out  ol*  her  own 
heart.  A  woman  that  instant  was  thrust  back  upon 
deck  by  a  crowd  of  trampling  men,  and  the  last  boat, 
with  its  frenzied  crew  pushed  off.  Agnes'  eyes  had 
re>ted  for  moments  upon  the  slender  figure  of  tliis 
woman,  as  she  had  seen  it  driven  on  by  the  crii«^hing 
crowd.  Was  there  one  hope  left  for  her  now  ?  Would 
the  toppling  L*Imperatrice  stiiy  almve  water  long  enough 
for  the  boats  to  unload  and  push  back  1  She  had  on 
DO  life-preserver.  There  must  l>e  one  near  at  hand. 
Agnc'*,  leauing  far  over  the  deck's  railing,  between  her 
lifted  hands  tried  to  call  to  tlie  womnn  to  put  one  on, 
but  her  soft  voice  was  caught  up  and  borne  back  by  the 
wind.  -,^1% 

Nevertheless,  standing  apart  from  the  crowd  who 
DOW  rushed  to  the  otiier  end  of  the  ship  to  watch  the 
advance  of  the  struggling  boats,  something  in  her 
attitude  and  gestures  caught  the  attention  of  the  de- 
spairing woman  left  behind.  She  stretched  forth  her 
hands  in  mute  entreaty,  she  turned  her  face  in  last  ap- 
peal,—  the  face  of  Circe  Sutherland.  Her  hands 
were  outstretched  for  help.  The  hands  of  the  woman 
opposite  were  out  reached  to  save.  Jn  that  instant,  in 
that  long  last  look  of  commingled  pity  and  despair,  each 
knew  the  other.  In  another  a  cry  ol  terror  broke  from 
both.  The  deck  of  L'lmp^ratrice  heaved  upward. 
She  rolled,  she  threw  her  bows,  slie  shuddered,  then 
with  one  slow,  awful  plunge,  sucking  the  last  boat  with 
all  its  living  freight  into  her  swirl,  m«iking  a  whirlpool 


that  seemed  to  drag  the  stanch  Canarder  after  her  in 
her  wake,  she  went  down. 

Agnes  saw  the  woman  opposite  throw  her  white 
arms  upward,  her  head  heavenward,  saw  her  fair,  (air 
upturned  face  sink  down,  down  into  the  crray  waste,  the 
sobbing  waves  close  over  it  and  shut  it  out  of  sight ;  and 
}is  slie  :iaw  it  she  fell  forward,  lost  to  all  moftal  con- 
sciousness. 

Perhaps  ten  days  after  the  last  event  occurred,  Yida, 
reading  the  morning  journal  to  her  father  in  thebreak- 
f.ist  room  at  Lotusmere,  gave  with  girlish  voice  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  its  personal  sigiuficauce  this  ao- 
nouncemeut:  — 

New  York,  Jum  26. 

The  agent  of  the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Gomptnj 
has  received  the  following  despatch  from  the  manager  of 
the  line  in  Paris:  L'  Imp^ratrice  was  disabled  by  hurri- 
cane and  sunk  June  15,  one  thousand  miles  from  Havre. 
First  otfiiter  and  twenty  passengers  hnt.  Eighty  paa- 
sengers  saved  by  an  English  ship.  All  speak  in  praise 
of  the  lamented  Captain  Rousseau,  who  was  cool  aod 
brave,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  sea." 

Agnes  rested  at  Lucerne.    Already  the  shores  of  the 
i Jyllic  Vierwald-itadter  See  had  taken  on  far  her  the 
tender  aspect  of  familiar  reminiscence.     She  sought  it 
as  a  chosen  refuge.     The  shocks  throu<;h  which  she  had 
passed  left  her  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ordinary  travel.     Slie  was  haunted  by  a  face  :  a  face 
that  had  so  stamped  itself  upon  her  soul  that  it  could 
Ufver  lade  out.    Till  her  latest  breath  she  was  to  see  it  in 
all  the  startling  distinctness  with  which  it  now  gazed  in 
upon  the  very  eyes  of  her  soul  in  the  agony  of  utter, 
final  appeal.     Agnes  was  destined  never  to  be  left  to 
hate  even  those  who  had  wronged  her  most     She  was 
created  for  love,  suffering,  help,  and  forgiveness.    To 
her  Linda's  death  wiped  out  Linda's  life.     She  shrank 
from  Circe  Sutherland.     Her  soul  abhorred  her,  her 
heart    hated   her  in  moments  while  she  lived.    That 
dying  jraze  annulled  the  capability  of  resentment  in  the 
emotions  of  Agnes.     "  Where  is  her  soul  ?"  she  said, 
and  her  own  seemed  to  follow  out  after  it,  and  to  brood 
over  it  with  sorrowful  prayer  and  ineffable  pity. 

She  had  just  passed  a  crisis  in  her  life.  She  knew  it. 
She  was  sure  of  it.  She  seemed  to  have  no  strength 
nor  knowledge  nor  desire  to  begin  life  anew.  If  there 
was  more  work  for  her  to  do,  the  strength  to  do  it, 
the  wisdom  to  know  it,  the  desire  for  ii,  would  be 
granted  her.  She  must  wait.  She  must  hold  all  her 
being  receptive  to  the  undrejimed-of  good,  if  so  be,  un- 
known and  unaware,  it  awaited  her.  In  this  spirit  she 
wandered  througU  the  Forest  Cantons  which  Iwnler  the 
fairest  of  all  Swiss  lakes.  She  met  pleasant  people. 
She  made  dear  friends.  But  when  she  turned  from 
their  smiles  and  kindly  accents  ?he  knew  that  wiihthem 
all  {^he  was  no  less  alone.  Her  heart  cried  dumbly  for 
her  child,  yearned  over  the  hapless  image  of  the  msn 
who  was  once  her  husband,  went  back  in  tender  grati- 
tntle  to  her  friend.  The  three  lived,  yet  was  she  alone. 
If  they  were  but  dea<l  to  her,  then  she  could  bury  them 
and  go  on.  She  could  put  the  garments  that  clothed 
them  in  her  thought  aside,  hide  them  out  of  sight,  and  be- 
gin to  live  anew.  Because  they  were  hot  dead,  but  liv- 
Tng,  she  could  not  put  them  from  her.  Every  fibre  of  her 
benig  ^eem(^d  to  cling  to  them,  and  as  she  tried  to  turn 
and  go  on  without  them,  she  fotmd  that  it  could  not  be, 
she  Ciirried  them  with  her  still  aud  ever.  Tliey  were 
with  her,  yet  they  were  not  herd.    They  filled  all  her 
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tliouulits.  and  yet  she  was  alone.  She  could  not  go 
back.  She  could  not  go  on.  She  could  but  wait  aud 
look  and  listen. 

Kveii  ihese  she  was  unwilling  to  do  at  first.  In  her 
otter  desolation  when  she  turned  from  her  child,  it 
eeemed  to  her  that  even  nature  could  1>e  nothing  to  her 
more.  What  would  be  all  its  elemental  beauty,  void  of 
the  human  affection  and  companionship  which  is  its 
soul  ?  Then  she  was  lashed  by  ocean.  Its  terrific 
energy,  its  glut  of  human  sacrifice  before  her  very  eyes, 
still  made  memory  shudder.  That  fiice,  that  fair,  fair 
face!  should  she  not  forever  see  it  sinking,  sinking  into 
the  engulfing  waves?  Slowly  through  all  this  pain, yet 
day  by  day,  she  seemed  to  feel  on  her  wounds  a  touch 
of  healing. 

The  mother  Nature  distils  the  needed'elixir  for  each 
hurt  child.  Through  her  quiet  waters  peace  stole 
to  ^gnes.  Throu<*h  the  uplifting  of  her  mountains 
A^nes  grew  silently  once  more  toward  strength.  Not 
even  the  conscious  heart  could  shut  out  from  the  ex- 
quisitely attuned  sense  the  mjriad  rivulets  of  delicately 
melodious  sound  that  rippled  inward  from  ear  to  soul. 
Not  even  this  selfishly  asserting  pjiin  could  close  her 
eyes  u|K)n  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  unimagined 
hues  creeping  tenderly  up  to  her  across  the  shifting 
grass,  throbbing  before  her  sight  in  blending  clouds  of 
emblazoned  mi^^t,  or  tingeing  inaccessible  snow-peaks 
with  ihe  dawning  blush  of  unfolding  rose. 

The  mi;jhty  mother !  Everywhere  was  she  not  one  ? 
The  massed  cloud  moving  northward  from  the  Bernese 
Alps,  it  was  the  very  same  th;it  she  had  seen  before 
panoply  the  lowlier  mountains  beside  the  blue  lake  of 
anotli»'r  hemisphere.  The  vagrant  vapors  roving  in  and 
out  amid  the  bewildering  rocks,  how  often  far  aw^y  she 
had  seen  ihem  cleft  and  c^irried  upward  before  the 
whid  to  the  highest  country  of  cloud.  The  opalescent 
veil  of  Him  trembling  above  the  Righi  Kulm,  did  it  not 
shimmer  before  the  green  Pinnacle  across  the  seas? 
The  stony  rampart  of  that  Western  mountain,  was  it 
not  the  same  stuff  as  this  which  had  defied  ag«^s  of 
storm  iti  the  scarred  head  of  domed  Pilatus?  Here 
and  there  might  be  change  in  heights  and  outline, 
in  more  awful  effects,  in  a  new  atmosphere,  yet 
through  all  there  was  no  hint  of  strangeness.  The  one 
moiher  ministered  to  her  child  here  as  there. 

It  was  as  if  the  same  lichens  purpled  the  rocks,  the 
same  insects  hummed  in  the  air,  the  same  crickets 
chirped  in  the  moss,  the  same  grasshoppers  vaulted 
through  the  pennoued  grass,  the  ^ame  flaming  butter- 
flies flickered  past.  The  racing  streams  scampering  to 
the  vales  below  were  but  the  far-ofl^  trout  brooks  that 
she  loved.  The  hills  held  in  their  lu>llows  tiny,  tremu- 
lous lakes  of  liquid  blue,  tender  r<  the  lakelets  of  her 
far-oif  North.  The  translucent  waters  of  Lucerne 
and  Zng  were  not  more  profoundly  azure,  more  in- 
tensely emerald,  thnn  the  gleaming  reservoir  of  i he  Cana- 
dian Tarn.  PIven  the  tinkling  bells  on  the  necks  of 
the  Alpine  kine  and  goats  made  her  shut  her  eyes  till 
she  saw  again  the  grazing  caitle,  the  prrassy  pasture,  the 
glinting  spring  before  Evelyu's  Jo^-house.  In  nature 
all  was  kinship,  companionship.  Even  the  associations 
of  this  historic  spot  were  all  of  personal  heroism,  of  the 
grand  democracy  of  a  valorous  race.  Benumbed  as  she 
was,  it  was  not  pos^^ible  for  even  her  to  sail  up  and  down 
this  lake  hallowed  by  the  legends  of  liberty,  to  vi^t  the 
Mecca  of  Switzerland,  to  stand  at  the  shrine  of  its  hero, 
and  not  feel  the  old  passion  for  hum  in  freedom,  for 
human  growth,  quicken  again  above  the  ashes  of  her 


heart,  and  her  silenced  faculties  through  the  dnll  sense 
of  pain  awake  to  somewhat  of  their  primal  power. 

Thus  without  conscious  volition  she  began  and  fin- 
ished tasks  that  never  seemed  to  be  tasks.  Iniper- 
'  ceptibly  she  sought  the  ministry  of  labor.  And  one 
superlative  evening  she  heard  herself  exclaim :  **  Thank 
God  for  work !  It  gives  me  to  others,  and  makes  me 
forget  the  weakness  that  is  myself."  Even  these 
words  she  said  with  a  hand  upon  her  heart.  She  had 
received  no  letter  from  Vida  written  since  the  wreck 
of  L'l mp^ratrice  was  known  in  America.  She,  in  her 
letters  to  her  daughter,  had  made  no  reference  to  it. 
They  did  not  know  at  Lotusmere  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  she  sailed.  She  had  written  to  Vida 
just  as  she  would  have  done  had  her  eyes  never  be- 
held that  awful  catastrophe.  She  sent  words  only  of 
love  and  cheer  and  help  to  her  child.  She  sent  no 
personal  message  to  that  child's  father ;  but  every  line 
that  she  wrote  tended  to  niake  her  child  more  thought- 
fid,  helpful,  and  loving  toward  him.  Two  letters  from 
Vida,  full  of  passionate  love  and  longing  for  her 
mother,  full  of  tender,  pitiful  regrets  for  her  father, 
had  reached  Lucerne.  But  they  were  written  before 
she  could  have  received  Agnes'  letter  announcing  her 
own  arrival  there.  Since  then  no  word  had  cheered 
the  dreadful  silence.  As  it  lengthened  by  days  and 
weeks  it  seemed  to  Agnes  that  nothing  but  the  new 
power  Co  work,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  kept  her 
alive.  It  was  not  Cyril !  A  life,  an  awful  death,  sep- 
arated him  from  her  forever.  She  expected  no  word 
from  him.  But  their  child, — Vida,  her  bright,  bright 
Vida,  her  ever-loving  Vida,  —  why  did  not  she  speak 
to  her  exiled  n^olher  ? 

With  this  cry  in  her  heart  she  sat  at  her  window 
in  the  Pension  Wallis.  Her  eyes  followed  the  winding 
waters  of  the  Keuss,  past  the  Capellbriicke,  past  the 
Reussbriicke,  past  the  MUhlenbriicke,  past  the  blue 
Lucerne,  till  they  rested  on  the  truncated  peaks  of 
the  Righi  sheathed  in  glowing  red ;  while  above,  thin 
clouds,  rose-flushed,  streamed  upward  like  the  smoke 
of  incense  from  a  mighty  altar  of  worship  set  alone 
in  the  universe.  It  was  natural  as  her  breath,  this 
far,  high  outlook.  It  seemed  to  translate  and  uplift 
her  far  above  the  human  sorrow  tugging  at  her  heart 
At  such  height,  where  no  discord  of  earth  could  reach, 
there  must  be  peace.  The  sense  of  far-off  ness,  of 
uplifting,  of  divine  repose,  which  it  gave,  was  evanes- 
cent ;  but  brief,  visionary  as  it  might  be,  how  it  broke 
for  the  moment  the  tense  strain  of  suffering  and  en- 
durance! There  was  a  coming  back,  always  a  com- 
ing back,  but  somewhat  of  the  pure  strength  of 
heaven's  own  lights  seemed  to  come  back  also,  to 
make  easier  to  the  tired  heart  the  taking  up  of  the 
burden  that  for  a  moment's  renewing  it  dared  to  cost 
down. 

A  faint,  quick  tap  on  the  door  of  her  room  brought 
Agnes  back  from  the  ampler  ether  above  the  Righi. 
"  Come  in,"  she  said  gently,  thinking  it  Fifine,  the 
maid. 

The  door  opened  tremulously,  and  thinking  a  new 
pensionnaire  had  mistaken  the  room,  she  rose  to  rectify 
the  mistake. 

A  head  gleaming  with  golden  hair,  a  young  face 
radiant,  yet  almost  painfully  excited,  appeared. 

**  Vida  !  Oh,  my  child  !  **  and  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, each  with  a  cry,  rushed  together. 

One  stood  behind  —  a  man  smitten  with  premature 
age,  leaning  on  crutch  and  cane.     liis  curling  yel*> 
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low  hair  was  streaked  with  gray,  his  face  was  lined 
with  sufTering,  not  with  years.  When  this  man  and 
woman  hist  stood  face  to  face,  neither  had  outpassed 
the  glory  of  youth.  Then  the  man  was  dazzling  as  a 
god  in  the  untouched  splendor  of  his  manhood. 
Then  the  woman  was  worn  and  weary  with  her 
womanhood.  Now  it  was  the  woman  who  was  beauti- 
ful. Time  had  ripened,  not  withered  her,  and  the 
serene  light  of  her  soul  irradiated  her  soft  eyes  and 
Buffiised  her  delicate  features,  kindling  them  to  a  su- 
pernal loveliness. 

Was  this  Agnes  ?  It  seemed  to  Cyril  King  as  if 
bis  breath  was  going. 

''  Mammal "    The  intonation  made  Agnes  look  up. 

Was  this  Cyril  ? 

The  mother  and  child  could  cry  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  each  other.  The  husband  and  wife,  trans- 
fixed, gazed  in  silence.  There  was  no  speech,  no 
language,  no  cry,  at  once  possible  to  either  soul. 
Each  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  sink  down  and  die 
at  the  other's  feet.  This  meeting,  this  look,  this  long, 
long  look  of  reunion,  of  love,  was  it  not  joy  ?  Was  it 
not  enough,  at  last,  at  last  ? 

"  Mamma  ! "  Vida  took  her  mother's  hand ;  **  mam- 
ma, papa  loves  you.  After  all  he  loves  you,  my  own 
mamma,  and  I  have  told  him  over  and  over,  though 
he  cannot  believe  it,  that  you  love  him,  that  you  have 
always  loved  him,  and  him  only,  through  everything. 
Tell  him  it  is  true ;  that  you  do,  mamma,"  and  Vida 
laid  her  mother's  hand  upon  her  father's  —  that  hand 
that  shook  so  on  his  heavy  staff. 

"  Forgive  I  "  said  his  quivering  lips. 

**  Forgive  me,"  she  answered. 

"  I  love  you,  I  believo  I  never  ceased  to  love  you," 
said  the  voice  that  once,  so  long  ago,  transfigured  all 
the  earth  for  her  with  these  same  words. 

**  I  love  you.     I  have  always  loved  you  !  " 

"'  I  know  it,  and  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  it" 

^  I  know  only  that  I  cannot  choose  but  love  you. 
Oh,  come  in  1  Come  in  and  rest !  Vida,  ring  the 
bell,  my  darling.  You  roust  have  food.  You  must 
lie  down.  How  did  you  come — across  that  dreadful 
ocean  ?  "  with  a  shudder.  ''  But  you  have  come !  Both 
of  you,  my  —  oh,  have  you  come  ?  or  is  it  a  dream, 
another  dream  ?  I  have  dreamed  it  so*  oflen,  when 
to  wake  was  awful  because  you  had  not  come.  Vida! 
is  it,  18  it  you?^ 

**I  will  pinch  you,  mamma.  Then  you  will  be 
sure." 

And  Vida  pinched  her  mother,  then  laughed  over 
her,  then  cried  over  her,  then  called  out,  <*  Oh,  I  feel 
a  ball  in  my  throat  bigger  than  one  of  Fvelyn's  ha- 
eel-iuits,  yet  I'm  not  angry,  not  in  the  least.  I'm  just 
beside  myself,  Tm  so  happy." 

One  autumn  evening,  in  a  salon  of  the  Pension 
Wallis,  there  was  a  marriage  ceremony  performed, 
which  beside  the  clergyman  had  but  one  witness. 
The  witness  was  Vida  King.  The  two  who  were 
wedded  were  Cyril  King  and  Agnes  Darcy. 

• 

CHAPTER   XXXIY.      CONSUMMATION. 

Athel  Dane  rode  slowly  through  the  Tarnstone 
Woods  to  greet  again  the  friend  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  six  long  years.  As  he  looked  back  upon 
them,  very  long  these  years  seemed  to  him,  so  long  in- 
deed that  he   felt  as  if  more  of  his  life  were  com- 


pressed within  their  compass  than  in  all  the  years  that 
he  lived  before  them.  Measured  by  what  really 
makes  life,  —  emotion,  experience,  growth,  —  thej 
made,  indeed,  the  longest  and  fcurest  sum  of  his  being, 
and  held  for  him,  so  far  as  he  had  found  it  at  all,  the 
very  treasure-trove  of  human  life.  He  shrank  even 
now  from  the  memory  of  those  first  desolate  days  when 
he  went  back  to  life,  —  to  its  exacting  duties,  to  its 
negative  employments,  its  scrutiniang  eyes,  and  un- 
charitable tongues,  —  to  live,  to  bear  life,  to  make  the 
best  and  the  most  of  it,  under  a  sense  of  bereavement 
that  filled  not  only  his  affections  and  emotions,  but 
pervaded  no  less  his  faculties. 

He  did  not  analyze  the  quality  of  this  sense  of  loss. 
Whether  his  soul  was  widowed  or  orphaned  he  did 
not  know.  But  this  he  knew,  that  the  kindred  mind 
which  had  touched  all  his  life  with  inspiration  seemed 
now  to  be  suddenly  wrenched  from  it  A  pure,  per- 
vasive light,  that  brightened  all  his  way,  had  been 
utterly  withdrawn,  and  he  groped  in  the  dark. 

He  thought  that  he  did.  Only  by  time  was  he  able 
to  discern  that  the  lights  withdrawn  still  shone  for 
him.  By  many  slow,  silent,  lonely  steps  he  came  to 
learn  at  last  that  it  is  by  seeming  loss  only  that  ve 
gain  fruition  here  or  hereafter.  Imperceptibly  his 
senses  loosened  their  hold  on  the  beloved  presence ;  it 
faded  more  and  more  into  the  mist  of  the  past,  but  the 
soul  held  fast  to  its  possession.  His  friend  was  alvays 
his  friend,  not  to  have  or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and 
to  remember.  If  her  gentle  eyes  did  not  light  his  da}^ 
they  shone  still  upon  the  earth.  If  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  she  yet  lived  in  the  world,  and  wherever  she 
was,  she  remembered  him  and  cared  for  him.  Her 
presence  had  faded  from  before  his  sight,  and  still  not 
less  but  more  she  was  a  force  in  his  life,  a  quickening 
inspiration  to  him  in  thought  and  in  deed. 

Year  by  year  he  grew  in  scholarship,  in  eloquence, 
in  puissant,  helpful,  consecrated  humanity.  He  was 
the  rector  of  Dufferin  still,  because  he  chose  to  be ; 
but  in  his  yearly  vacations  he  had  not  shunned  the 
larger  and  louder  world  lying  beyond  its  plains  and 
mountains.  He  had  studied  human  life  in  the  lowest 
purlieus  of  the  cities,  and  in  their  most  cultivated  co- 
teries. He  had  mingled  with  men  of  all  classes.  He 
had  associated  with  women  of  many  gifts  and  graces, 
with  women  gentle,  wise,  and  good.  He  had  many 
delightful  acquaintances  and  not  a  few  friends.  Yet 
some  way  they  all  seemed  to  abide  on  the  outskirt  of 
what  was  intrinsically  himself.  When  he  returned  to 
solitude  and  sat  down  in  silence  with  his  soul,  he  found 
after  all  that  the  most  sufficing  companionship  that  he 
knew  was  still  with  one  far  distant,  whose  face  he 
might  never  see  again.  His  intercourse  with  manj 
types  of  mortals  had  convinced  him  of  nothinjj  more 
certainly  than  this,  that  perfect  communion  of  mind 
and  entire  sympathy  of  spirit  with  spirit,  even  between 
two  very  dear  to  each  other,  is  as  rare  in  human  ex- 
perience as  the  flower  of  the  aloe  is  in  nature.  He 
had  come  to  believe  that  no  life  could  call  itself  poor, 
in  which  had  bloomed  one  perfect  friendship.  This 
constmimate  flower  of  human  relationship  blossomed 
once  for  him,  and  he  held  it  still  in  his  heart  of  hearts 

unfaded. 

If  nature  gave  hint  of  any  growth  deeper,  closer, 
and  sweeter,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  his,  he  had 
never  found  iL  He  believed  that  he  had  held  his 
whole  being  receptive  to  the  fullest  good  that  might 
come  to  him.     He  had  even  gone  forth  into  the  world 
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to  see  if  it  waited  for  him  there.  He  was  wilh'ng  that 
a  new,  living  experience  should  prove  dearer  to  him 
than  his  dearest  memory.  And  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  was  that  after  years  of  waiting,  if  not  of 
seeking,  he  was  sure  that  sympathy  so  sufficing  as  that 
which  this  niemory  held  he  had  never  found  a  second 
time  ;  that  hours  so  full  and  pure  in  perfect  compan- 
ionship as  those  he  once  spent  in  the  log-house  by 
tlie   Pinnacle   had  never  been   repeated.     What  life 

fave  of  peace  and  of  heart  content  to  other  men  he 
new  not  But  he  knew  that  one  woman's  friendship 
was  the  best  that  it  had  given  to  him. 

The  time  canie  when  Agnes  wrote  to  him.  It  was 
when  she  was  reunited  to  the  husband  of  her  vouth. 
She  scarcely  touched  upon  the  causes  of  their  separa- 
tion, but  she  dwelt  fully  upon  the  joy  that  made  them 
one  again.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  fulness  of  her 
friendship,  that  when  her  joy  was  at  its  full  her  heart 
went  out  without  reserve  in  sympathy  and  fellowship 
to  her  friend.  These  communications  had  never 
censed.  With  Vida's  they  formed  the  volumes  in  his 
libniry  that  were  now  personally  the  dearest  to  him ; 
for  at  the  close  of  each  year  he  had  had  them  bound 
and  set  among  his  choicest  treasures.  Thus,  with  the 
ocean  between,  his  life  seemed  to  run  parallel  with 
this  trinity  of  life  beyond  its  waves.  Even  Cyril 
King  had  written  him  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which 
he  said  that  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  rid  of  the 
rector  of  Dufferin,  he  was  fain  to  endure  him  and  to 
find  ont  for  himself  what  manner  of  fellow  he  was,  by 
confessing  his  sins  and  stretching  out  the  only  hand 
he  had  left  to  him  in  fellowship. 

Athel  Dane's  kindest  impulses  set  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly toward  the  man  whose  nature  he  believed 
had  despoiled  the  fairest  portion  of  his  friend's  life,  — 
who  by  selfishness  and  untruth  had  robbed  her  so 
long  of  woman's  best  boon,  love  and  home.  He  ac- 
knowledged  this  to  himself,  and  for  weeks  did  not 
reply.  One  day  it  half  dawned  upon  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  felt  another,  a  fainter  yet  profounder  re- 
pulsion to  this  man.  What  was  it?  Was  it  that  he, 
Athel  Dane,  the  rector  of  Dufferin,  in  his  deepest 
heart  rebelled  against  the  thoujjht  of  him  because 
it  was  he  who  now  possessed  the  soul  that  once  made 
the  only  human  light  in  his  own  existence?  The  mo- 
ment he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  deny  to  himself 
this  repulsion,  he  made  haste  to  extinguish  it  by  an- 
swering at  once  in  all  honesty  Cyril  Kind's  letter. 

Agnes*  letters  were  unstudied  revelations  of  other 
lands,  of  their  inner  life  and  unrecorded  memories. 
She  wrote  him  of  music  and  its  masters,  of  statues, 
pictures,  and  people ;  of  grand  cathedrals,  old  libra- 
ries, and  famous  shrines  ;  but  she  wrote  more,  and 
with  an  infinite  tenderness  of  recognition,  of  unre- 
corded lives,  and  of  unemblazoned  places,  rich  to  her 
in  the  memory  of  some  unjchronicled  soul,  or  in  the 
presence  of  some  human  being  who  unconsciously 
made  life  fair  or  heroic. 

Vida's  letters  at  first  were  simply  Vida's  self. 
Over-frank,  confiding,  bursting  with  alternate  loves 
and  hates  of  all  the  new  forms  of  life  that  she  encoun- 
tered, yet  withal  always  a  faithful  record  of  her  stud- 
ies and  progress  to  her  "best  beloved  teacher." 
Then  came  a  faithful  transcript  of  her  school  life  at 
Geneva,  followed  afterwards  by  pictures,  rapid,  vivid, 
of  what  she  saw  —  the  moonlit  canals  and  mouldy 
palaces  of  Venice,  the  marvels  of  Rome  (and  to  her 
its  most  wondrous  marvels  were  its  living  models  and 


beggars),  the  pictures  that  she  copied,  the  languages 
that  she  studied,  and  the  famous  people  that  she 
knew. 

These  pictures  throbbed  and  glowed  with  the  wine 
of  her  youth,  and  her  superabounding  temperament, 
yet  each  year  Vida  as  an  individual  receded  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  the  Vida  who  began  to  write  had 
vanished  out  of  sight  altogether.  That  she  still  ex- 
isted in  a  developed  and  modified  form  was  proved  by 
these  pictures  that  she  painted  of  external  things ;  but 
the  outpouring  Vida,  telling  her  ''darling  teacher* 
over  and  over  "  how  nnich  she  loved  him,"  had  utterly 
ceased  to  be.  Athel  Dane  was  perfectly  cognizant  of 
the  vast  distance  measured  in  mental  growth  and  cult- 
ure between  the  first  letters  and  the  last.  He  was 
equally  aware  that  he  missed  from  the  later  letters 
something  that  he  found  in  the  first  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful, the  love-outpouring  of  an  impetuous,  uncon- 
scious child.  He  dimly  saw  that  she  was  more  than 
six  years  older  now  than  then,  yet  he  could  never 
see  her  in  his  thought  other  than  as  before,  tall  for  her 
years  and  yet  a  child,  in  a  white  frock,  with  flowing 
hair,  great  soft  eyes,  and  sweet,  ardent,  impetuous  ways. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  her  now,  though  in  a  few 
moments,  after  a  long  absence,  he  would  meet  her. 
He  was  thinking  of  her  mother.  He  was  riding  slowly 
through  the  memory-haunted  woods,  with  a  sense  of 
desired  delay,  of  lingering,  as  he  gathered  into  his 
heart  and  held  fast  each  golden  thread  of  the  past, 
ere  he  lifted  his  reluctant  face  to  confront  the  pres- 
ent Possibly  it  was  to  be  better,  completer  than  his 
beloved  past,  this  present,  but  he  did  not  believe  it. 
If  it  were  to  be,  his  perverse  heart  did  not  want  it 
Something  in  the  very  fibre  of  his  frame  shrank  from 
change  because  it  was  change.  Six  years !  They  had 
touched  her  lightly  he  was  sure,  for  had  she  not  writ- 
ten him  that  they  had  been  the  happiest  years  of  her 
life  ?  She  might  look  the  very  same  that  she  did  when 
he  beheld  her  last  in  that  room,  and  yet  she  and  noth- 
ing there  could  seem  the  same,  because  of  that  third 
presence. 

One  hour  before,  he  honestly  believed  that  he  was 
glad  of  this  third  presence,  because  with  it  he  expected 
toi  see  a  light  of  happiness  in  her  eyes  that  he  had 
never  yet  seen  there ;  and  now  that  he  was  within  a 
few  moments'  sight  of  that  happiness,  his  heart  or 
some  impulse  in  it,  suddenly  jumped  up  in  revolt  at 
the  bare  thought  of  the  cause  of  that  happiness.  "If 
with  all  my  striving  I  could  only  make  him  seem 
worthy  of  such  a  measureless  good,  I  —  I  think  I 
could  rejoice  that  it  is  his,"  he  said  in  self-defence. 

This  blast  of  swift  revolt  in  no  wise  indicated  the 
calm  of  his  habitual  mind.  For  years  he  had  thought 
of  Cyril  King,  as  of  course  the  husband  of  Agnes 
King ;  he  had  sincerely  and  unselfishly  rejoiced  in 
her  happiness,  yet  no  less  now,  as  he  approached 
the  cottage  where  he  had  known  and  worshipped,  un- 
consciously, Agnes  Darcy,  he  longed  to  sec  her  Ag- 
nes Darcy  still,  her  little  daughter  by  her  side,  boUi 
unchanged,  and  "  no  stranger,  no  alien,"  as  in  his  hot 
impulse  he  now  called  Cyril  King,  present  No  won- 
der he  rode  slowly.  Before  he  entered  the  repelling 
presence,  he  was  stu'e  that  he  had  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form, thus  to  bring  into  subjection  an  alien  self,  the 
law  of  his  emotion  making  war  upon  the  law  of  his 
mind  and  conscience.  **  It  shall  be  brought  under," 
he  s«iid,  and  his  powerful  steed  moved  yet  more  slowly 
than  before. 
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According  to  the  manner  of  novels,  Vida,  the  young 
goddess,  should  have  appeared  to  him  just  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  very  tree  where  he  once  saw  Vidu  the 
little  wood-nymph,  sitting  amid  the  ferns,  weaving 
autumn  leaves  into  crosses  and  crowns.  Hut  the  luter 
Vida,  sure  that  in  all  likelihood  ihe  rector  of  Dufferin 
would  ride  through  the  woods  that  afternoon,  was  far 
too  modest  and  maidenly  to  place  herself  in  his  way. 
And  she  was  just  true  maiden  enough  to  hide  herself 
out  of  sight  where  she,  all  undreamed-of,  could  watch 
for  his  coming  and  feast  her  eyes  upon  him  unseen. 
In  the  little  room  that  was  so  many  years  her  moth- 
er's, by  the  window  looking  out  upon  the  woods, 
through  the  veiling  vines,  Vida  peered  for  the  conung 
knight  whose  clerical  hands  in  her  memorv  nnd  ima<;- 
ination  were  as  knightly  as  chivalric  spurs,  and  who, 
priest  though  he  was,  she  was  sure  would  appear 
mounted  on  a  gallant  charger. 

This  Vida,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  more  than 
six  years,  and  who  is  nearly  nineteen  years  old,  has  the 
form  of  a  young  Athene.  Few  of  her  country-women 
at  twenty-five  have  reached  the  same  majesty  of  mien, 
without  losing  the  suppleness  of  girlish  outline.  She 
has  her  father's  superb  proporticms,  the  rich  vitality  of 
his  temperament,  his  splendor  of  coloring,  his  mass  of 
yellow,  waving  hair,  her  mother's  tender  mouih,  and  still 
her  mother's  eyes,  luminous  with  intelligence  and  well- 
ing with  the  tenderness  of  a  measureless  capacity  to 
love.  What  wonder  that  this  face  in  a  hundied  gifises 
looks  down  from  the  art  studios  of  Florence  and 
Rome ;  that  the  great  artist,  catching  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  Paris,  dedicated  his  next  marvellous  volume  to  ^^/a 
belle  Americaine ; "  that  its  loveliness,  so  fraught  with 
every  sujjgcstion  of  womanly  power  and  tenderness,  so 
enkindling,  so  life-giving,  so  winning,  should  haunt 
still  many,  who  met  and  responded  unwittingly  to 
those  soft,  asking  eyes, —  and  then  went  their  ways  to 
hold  them  as  a  memory  forever. 

All  these  things  are  as  if  they  had  never  been,  to 
her  this  moment,  as  she  sits  peering  through  the  cur- 
taining vines  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rector  of 
Dufferin.  lie,  and  he  only,  this  moment  is  in  her 
mind  and  heart.  She  remembers,  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday,  when  he  took  her  little  hand  and  led  her 
along  Dufferin  Street  back  to  her  mother;  ns  if  it 
were  but  yesterday,  when  he  found  her  just  within  the 
woods,  and  she  ran  before  him,  a  whitc-frocked  herald, 
to  announce  him  to  her  mother.  How  of  the  present 
it  seemed  again,  those  two  years  of  learnint;,  when  he 
was  her  teacher !  how  fast  she  learned  !  what  an  in- 
centive to  study  was  his  smile  of  approval !  Had  she 
ever  lost  sight  of  its  winning,  in  the  last  six  year>»*  ar* 
dent  pursuit  of  knowledge?  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously had  it  not  been  ever  before  her  —  that  smile 
that  he  would  give  her  again  some  day,  when  she 
came  and  laid  her  little  hoard  of  priceless  wisdom  at 
his  feet  ? 

At  least,  this  beloved  teacher  should  be  sure  that  she 
bad  made  the  very  most  and  best  of  what  God  had 
given  her  of  time,  of  opportunity,  of  power.  He 
should  say  again  :  "  Well  done,  little  Vida."  Alas ! 
she  was  big  now.  Why  had  she  grown  so  fearfully  ? 
If  she  could  only  have  stayed  small,  she  might  run  out 
now  to  meet  hiu),  when  she  saw  him  enierge  from  the 
woods,  just  as  she  used  to  do.  She  yearned  to  seem 
to  herself  just  as  she  w<tS  when  a  little  girl,  and  never 
felt  afraid  of  him  as  she  did  now.  *'  Oh,  why  was  she 
afraid  ?  "     She  could  not  tell.     She  was  not  afraid  of 


other  men.  She  scarcely  thought  of  ihcm  at  alL 
They  pleased  her  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  as  they 
passed  before  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not  come  back 
again  and  again  to  her  thought,  and  at  last  take  up 
their  abode  in  her  mind  or  heart;  she  did  not  quite 
know  which  it  was  that  the  rector  of  Dufferin  had  so 
constantly  occupied  for  at  least  eight  years  of  her 
short  life. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of  him,  —  who 
knows  ?  —  she  might  have  cared  very  much  perhaps 
for  the  handsome  and  talented  youth  who  cared  so 
much  for  her  in  Rome ;  who  wrote  her  such  sonnets, 
who  told  her  he  must  die  if  she  did  not  love  him; 
—  and  she  tried  and  could  not  Why?  Because  the 
more  she  tried,  the  more  the  rector  of  Dufferin  filled 
all  her  mind,  and  made  the  love-making,  sonnet-vrit- 
ing  youth,  and  all  other  men  as  well,  seem  in  her  eyes 
poor  indeed.  She  had  seen  many  others,  among  thera 
the  very  best  that  the  earth  could  show,  yet  just  the 
same  as  when  he  was  the  only  one  she  knew,  the  rec- 
tor of  Dufferin  reigned  in  her  thoughts,  the  man  of  all 
men. 

She  was  "little  Vida"  to  him  still,  in  spite  of  her 
bigness  and  her  progress ;  she  was  sure  of  it  from  the 
tone  of  his  letters  to  her.  And  as  a  person  he  never 
seemed  so  distant  to  her  as  now,  because  with  all  her 
desire  to  see  him  she  felt  a  strange  fear  of  meeting 
him.  AAer  all  he  was  but  a  man,  and  she  could  not 
worship  him  as  when  a  little  girl ;  she  did  not  love 
hin»,  —  oh,  surely  no !  —  but  it  was  most  strange  il  at  he 
seemed  to  be  in  all  her  thoughts,  that  she  had  no 
power  and  no  desire  for  power  to  put  him  out  Of 
course  he  had  not  changed  ;  he  was  a  man  when  she 
went  away  —  a  tall,  slim,  youthful  man,  more  youthful 
than  when  she  saw  him  first,  when  he  looked  very 
lonesome  and  acted  very  old. 

Upon  all  these  thoughts  broke  a  sound,  —  how  long 
since  she  heard  it  before,  yet  how  familiar  it  was,  — the 
cracking  of  the  dry  boughs  under  "Prince  Albert's" 
feet  and  then  the  soft  thud  of  his  feet  on  the  velvety 
sod  this  side  of  the  woods.  It  was  Prince  Albert  the 
blooded  bay  whom  she  used  to  call  her  '•  heart's  de- 
liiiht ;  "  but  who  was  this  man  who  rode  him  ?  Who? 
Surely  he  was  not  the  rector  of  Dufferin  !  Where  was 
the  slim,  dark,  melancholy  youth,  who  had  flourished 
so  long  in  her  niemory  and  imagination  ?  He  looked 
very  clerical  ;  you  would  have  recognized  him  as  a 
priest  of  the  Anolican  Church  had  you  met  him  in 
I  Timbuctoo.  This  stately  man  upon  Prince  Albert 
bore  no  insignia  in  the  cut  of  his  coat-collar  or  the 
shade  of  his  necktie  to  proclaim  his  profession.  He 
looked  simply  a  gentlenjan,  —  yes,  as  Vida  pressed 
her  face  closer  against  the  vines  she  saw  unmistakably 
a  gentleman  of  noble  mien  and  striking  face,  who 
looked  the  opposite  of  slim,  siekly,  or  melancholy. 

"Not  an  atom  provincial,"  murmured  Vida  to  her- 
self with  a  vivid  blush,  for  not  till  that  instuit  was 
she  aware  of  the  latent  fear  underlying  her  dreams 
of  her  childish  idol,  that  when  she  came  back  from 
the  worid  to  the  woods  and  beheld  hin)  again,  even 
to  her  worshipping  eyes  he  might  look  "queer.** 
Vida  had  a  conslilulional  aversion  to  anything 
"  queer."  Iler  harmonious  nature  demanded  congrnity. 
"  He  —  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  handsome.  He  is 
something  better  than  Mtf/,  —  grand,  distinguished. 
And  he  does  not  look  the  least  old,  though  mamma 
says  he  is  thirty- five.  Men  are  not  agreeable  to  me 
who  look  very  young, or  who  are  very  young;  they  are 
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pretentions.  And  oh,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  can 
look  up  to  a  man,  and  that  he  is  wise.  Such  a  man 
never  assumes  to  be.  Is  he  my  dear  teacher  ?  and  "  — 
By  this  time  he  was  so  near  her  vine  lattice  she 
could  have  touched  his  hand,  had  she  leaned  forth. 
She  drew  suddenly  back.  Her  heart  gave  a  great 
leap  as  if  it  were  coming  out. 

"  What  if  he  saw  me ! "  she  said ;  "  it  would  not 
seem  modest,  my  peering  out  But  1  am  so  glad,  so 
happy  to  see  him.  He  still,  my  heart;  you  are  ivorse 
than  the  old  lump  in  my  throat,  for  I  cannot  swallow 
you  or  hold  you  down.     I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  ! " 

Athel  Dane  had  passed  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
^rhere  she  knew  her  father  reclined  by  the  open  door 
and  her  mother  sat  reading  to  him.  She  heard  the 
sweet,  sudden  greetings,  the  exclamations,  the  tones 
of  inquiry  and  delight,  which  mark  every  friendly 
meeting;  and  at  last  in  deep,  rich  tones  she  heard  : 
"  Where  is  our  little  Vida?*' 

Presently  her  mother  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  she  sat,  and  said,  **  Come,  my  darling  ;  your 
teacher  wants  you." 

In  another  moment  Athel  Dane,  looking  up,  saw  in 
the  front  door  of  the  log-house,  standing  a  head  talh*r 
than  the  mother  by  her  side,  a  majestic  maiden  in 
white,  her  waist  boimd  with  a  Roman  girdle,  her  amber 
hair  caught  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  shining  coils, 
her  eyes  the  eyes  that  had  filled  his  soul  so  long  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Each  seemed  to  pause 
and  to  gaze  mutely  upon  the  other.  The  child  Vida 
had  gone.     The  woman  Vida  stood  in  her  place. 

There  is  a  sudden  shock  of  joy  as  paralyzing  as  the 
most  smiting  grief.  There  is  a  look  that  is  recogni- 
tion, revelation,  acquaintance,  love.  In  this  as  in  the 
instant  of  death,  Athel  Dane  seemed  to  see  concen- 
trated all  his  past,  and  all  his  future.  As  he  moved 
on  with  outstretched  hand,  he  knew  that  he  took  into 
his  the  hand  of  her  for  whose  coming  all  his  life  and 
all  his  being  had  waited. 

As  he  rode  back  through  the  Tarnstone  woods  at 
sunset,  he  threw  up  a  transfigured  face  and  said : 
"  Friendship  is  friendship.  Lkivc  is  love.  Each  in 
itself  is  God*s  good  and  perfect  gift." 

Those  who  visit  Tarnstone  Pinnacle  may  see  on  the 
side  of  its  Tarn  a  conmiodious  house.  A  broad 
veranda  runs  around  it,  commanding  a  view  in  four 
directions.  On  one  side  you  look  out  upon  waters  of 
the  Tarn,  as  tremulously  blue  as  ever,  and  up  to  the 
great  Pinnacle  green  above  it  On  the  other  you 
gaze  away  to  the  Tarnstone  woods,  to  the  meadow, 
to  the  sparkling  spring,  and  to  a  marble  monument 
whose  surmounting  cross  takes  daily  the  sun's  first 
rays  and  holds  his  last.  Before  you,  you  look  across 
fields  of  clover  and  of  waving  grain  to  grassy  hollows, 
to  bordering  woods,  and  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
pushing  their  purple  points  up  to  the  clouds. 

This  is  the  summer  home  of  Athel  and  Vida  Dane, 
of  their  children,  and  of  Agnes  their  mother.  Eve- 
lyn Dare  still  flourishes  in  the  lojj-house  beside  the 
Pinnacle.  She  is  rich  enough  to  afford  a  hiffuer  and 
better  one,  not  built  of  logs ;  but  she  declares  that  she 
"  would  not  take  it  for  a  gift,"  and  some  way  Agnes  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  is  glad  that  she  would  not.  Her 
room  in  it  remains  unchanged,  and  there  are  few  sum- 
mer days  when  she  is  at  the  Pinnacle  that  she  does 
not  enter  it,  to  think  her  own  thoughts  alone  within  its 
closed  door. 


The  monument  beside  the  woods  bears  the  name 

Cyril  Kino. 

and  the  little  mound  beside  it  marks  the  spot  which 
received  the  transplanted  dust  of  his  boy.  Cvril 
King's  last  days  were  his  best  days.  He  lived  ^bix 
peaceful  years  after  his  return  from  Europe.  Years 
which  shut  him  away,  it  i|  true,  from  actual  participa- 
tion  in  the  world's  affairs,  but  left  him  sufficiently  free 
from  acute  suffering  to  seek  and  to  find  a  peace  that 
the  world  never  gives,  and  to  enjoy  the  pure  delights 
of  a  perfect  home.  When  he  looked  upon  the  radi- 
ant face  of  the  happy  Vida,  and  then  at  the  serene 
face  by  his  side,— in  whose  loving  eyes  still  lintrtTed 
the  shade  of  sorrow  gone  by,  —  and  somedmes  sTghed 
as  he  looked,  he  knew  best. 

A  deep  friendship  grew  between  him  and  Athel 
Dane.  Each  found  suggestion  and  help  in  the  com- 
prehensive yet  opposite  mind  of  the  other.  But  it 
was  granted  to  Athel  Dane,  whose  moral  nature  had 
so  nuich  the  anipler  growth,  to  turn  the  eves  of  his 
friend  from  the  gjoom  of  retrospection  to  the  quick, 
close  vision  of  the  future.  His  past  was  a  tomb.  It 
held  his  failures,  his  powers,  his  sins,  his  repentance 
His  present  held  forgiveness,  love,  help,  inspiration'; 
his  future,  waitmg  close,  held  reparation,  growth,  frui- 
tion. 

**If  rd  only  known  you  in  any  sort  of  season, 
Dane."  he  said  in  his  man-of-the-world  way,  "  and  had 
got  all  this  mystery  of  living  and  dying,  and  living 
again,  in  a  sort  of  way  adjusted  duly  in  my  nu'nd  by 
talking  it  all  over  with  a  fellow  like  you,  1  might  have 
tjiken  a  fairer  and  higher  start,  and  have  been  a  bet- 
ter  num.  But  I  grew  up  a  heathen,  didn't  I,  Air- 
gie  ?  *'  ** 

'*  You  grew  up  with  almost  no  chance,  Cyril  dear 
it  is  sad  to  say."  ' 

Athel  Dane's  eyes  rested  upon  her  face  with  a 
reverential  tenderness  touched  with  inqm'ry. 

*'  I  know  what  you  are  wondering  over,  Dane.  It's 
how  a  man  with  such  a  wife  who  loved  hiuj,  and  whom 
he  loved,  could  have  got  so  far  astray  ?  " 

"Yes.     That  is  just  what  I  am  wondering  over." 

"  And  you  would  keep  on  wondering  to  the  day  of 
doom.  You  theological  chaps,  somehow,  all  seem  to 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool  all  your  days  to 
keep  you  from  soiling.  As  a  class  you  have  a  to'uch- 
meif.you-dare  look.  And  you  feel  so  almighty  fine 
I  should  think  you'd  be  just  the  ones  to  snub  vour 
wives.  You  dont,  but  it's  because  you've  learned 
better.  But  you  do  know  that  nine  men  out  of  ten 
when  they  marry  feel  themselves  to  be  such  terribly 
fine  fellows,  and  invested  with  such  power  and  author- 
ity,  they  would  rather  lose  their  souls  than  to  conde- 
scend to  be  shown  by  their  wives  how  to  save  them. 
As  for  me,  I  doubt  if  I  had  any  at  that  lime.  AgoiJ 
was  religious,  and  I  thought  she  ought  to  be  becnufe 
she  was  a  wonian.  She  might  just  as  well  have  un- 
dertaken to  convert  a  turkey  gobbler  as  me.  When 
I  recall  howl  strutted,  and  spread  myself,  and  lorded 
it  over  her,  my  only  wonder  is  that  she  endured  me 
at  all.  If  she  had  hated  me  I  would  have  <r(,t  no 
more  than  my  deserts."  ** 

'*  Why,  Cyril  1  ' 

**  It's  all  true,  Aggie.  If  you  only  had  a  touch  of 
the  flame  in  you  that  your  daughter"^ inherits  from  her 
sire,  you  would  have  had  an  ever  so  much  easier 
time." 


y. 
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^  Now,  papa  !  phase  don't  speak  so.  You  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  wasn't. lovable;  and  I  haven't  felt  a 
ball  in  my  throat  for  ever  so  long." 

**  For  how  long  ?  " 

*<  Since  —  last  night  It*s  you  always,  that  vexes 
me,  papa,  never  Athel,  nor  mamma.'*     . 

<*  That*s  because  we  are  too  much  alike.  You  are 
an  exception  to  the  rest  of  ^lankind  in  my  opinion, 
Dane,"  Cyril  went  on.  "  By  nature  a  man  instinctively 
dislikes  his  mother-in-law.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
wds  by  grace,  or  what,  but  I've  always  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  you  were  more  than  half  in  love  with  yours. 
I  was  awfully  jealous  of  you  for  a  long  time,"  and 
Cyril  King  laughed  aloud  at  the  thought 
.  •  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Vida  ?  "  asked  Athel 
Dane. 

**  I  think  you  cared  altogether  for  mamma  for  a 
long,  long  time,  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

**  You  are  right  I  care  no  less  for  her  now.  Yet 
I  am  in  love  with  vou." 

'*  I  should  be  miserable  if  you  were  not,"  said  the 
young  wife,  "  and  I  should  be  miserable  if  you  did 
not  love  mamma." 

"  Amen,"  said  Cyril  King.  **  You  don't  feel  the 
slightest  misgiving  about  it,  Dane?"  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  his  mind  coming  back  to  the  subject 
on  which  it  continually  dwelt,  "  not  the  slightest  mis- 
giving but  that  even  a  fellow  like  me  will  have  a 
chance,  some  chance,  to  restore  his  wasted  powers,  to 
atone  for  his  misspent  days,  to  grow  into  a  creature 
holier  and  happier  through  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the 
Hereafter  ?  " 

His  final  call  came  gently  and  in  sleep.  They  laid 
his  body  where  he  wished,  beside  the  graves  of  Linda 
and  Utile  Cyril ;  and  in  the  inclosed  space,  green  and 
garnished  with  the  tenderest  flowers,  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  tho  beloved  who  in  God*s  good  time 


will  follow  after.  Athel  Dane  is  no  longer  the  rector 
of  Duflferin.  He  has  gone  forth  to  wider  labors,  yet  in 
the  summer  Sabbaths  he  often  officiates  in  the  great 
stone  church  on  the  street  where  his  earlier  ministry 
is  held  in  proud  and  loving  remembrance. 

Often  in  the  halcyon  mornings,  a  gayly  painted  boat, 
laden  with  a  happy  family,  may  be  seen  gliding  through 
the  sparkling  ripples  of  the  Tarn  to  the  open  room  of 
rock  below  Uie  Pinnacle.  Sometimes  it  is  rowed  by  a 
stalwart  man,- with  a  fine,  powerful  face;  sometimes 
by  a  woman  young,  deep-chested,  golden-haired,  life- 
inspiring  as  the  Olympian  Hera.  Glad  children  sit  at 
her  feet  and  before  her  her  mother,  upon  whose  face 
her  large  open  eyes  rest  often,  with  a  look  of  loving  and 
ineffable  content  Upon  that  mothers  dark  locks  the 
evening  gray  is  falling.  Thought,  sorrow,  love,  faith, 
inspiration,  are  the  exquisite  limners  that  have  touched 
her  features  and  suffused  her  eyes  with  a  beauty  inex- 
pressible, the  beauty  beyond  beauty,  the  outraying  of 
the  immortal  spirit  which  can  never  be  caught  and 
imprisoned  in  speech. 

The  world  hears  less  of  Agnes  than  it  once  did. 
At  times  her  thought,  like  a  strain  of  high,  pure  music, 
penetrates  its  discords,  lifting  them  for  the  moment 
into  harmony.  But  she  who  is  ejected  to  feed  the 
holy  lamp  upon  the  inmost  shrine  must  ever  minister 
less  and  less  in  the  outer  court  To' live  is  better 
than  to  speak.  To  love  in  its  pure  significance  is  the 
consummation  of  being. 

Agnes  made  the  **  meanness  of  opportunity  "  senre 
her,  lifting  it  and  her  sehhood  together  to  higher 
heights.  She  made  sorrow  a  servitor  upon  growth 
and  upon  holiness.  Now  with  peace  unspeakable  she 
draws  nearer  to  the  final  gate  that  we  call  death,  and 
sometimes  dread,  forgetting  that  it  can  cast  Us  shadow 
upon  us  but  for  a  moment,  as  we  pass  through  it,  out- 
ward, from  life  unto  life. 
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